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DIE LUNAE, 31° JULII, 1933. 


Present : 
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Indian States Representatives. 
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Dr. Shafa’ at Ahmad Khan. 
Sardar Buta Smgh. 

Sir N. N. Sircar. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, 
Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 


The MARQUESS of LINLITHGOW in the Chair. 


Chairman,'} My Lords and gentlemen,.^ 
I apologise for the few minutes^ delay, 
but one of the Witnesses has handed in 
a Memorandum at the last moment, and, 
unfortunately, there are not sufficient 
copies to go round the Committee and 
the Delegates. It is numbered 71. I 
would decline to take it at this stage, if 
I did not feel perfectly certain that the 
only effect of that refusal would be to 
h^ve it read at length. Before we pro- 
ceed to hear the Witnesses this morning, 

1 should like the Committee and the 
Delegates to know that my Noble friend, 
19355 ' 


Lord Zetland, was good enough to hand 
me in this written question: ‘‘To ask 
the Lord Chairman if, in view of the 
representations on the subject of the 
Communal Award contained in the 
Memorandum of evidence put m on 
behalf of the Hindu Mahasabha and other 
organisations, questions to the Witnesses 
upon that subject will be m order ” ? As 
I informed the Noble Lord privately, I 
am bound to rule that such questions 
would be in order. 

Earl PeeL] My Lord Chairman, does 
that mean, that we are at liberty to open 

2 X 
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tip the whole of the question of the Com- 
munal Award? 

Chairman, 2 It does. 

Marquess of Heading. 2 That means not 
restricted in any way to the Poona Pact, 
but the whole of the Communal question, 
including the Government’s Award. 

Chairman.^ Lord Reading will appre- 
ciate that I am dealing with a point of 
order, not of expediency. 

Marquess of Beading. 2 Quite. 

Marquess of Zetland.2 May I say with 
regard to that, that I have not the 
slightest desire to open up the whole of 
the Communal Award, but there are 
certain question which, in view of the 
evidence which has been put in by these 
witnesses, I should desire to ask with 
regard to the position in Bengal only. I 
do not want to go beyond Bengal at all. 

Sir A P. pair 0.2 If it is referred to 
in the case of Bengal, it will refer to all 
the other Provinces generally. 

Maifquess of Salisbury.2 My Lord 
Chairman, I feel strongly of opinion that 
whatever may be the expediency of the 
matter, it is quite out of the question 
that, if we are asked to come to a 
decision as a Joint Select Committee upon 
this whole issue, we should exclude the 
Communal Award. That, evidently, is 
impossible. The point really arose a little 
earlier in our Proceedings, and I think 
the same opinion was expressed. I 
certainly earnestly hope that Lord 
Zetland will do what he thinks is right 
in the matter of the Communal Award. 

Mr. Butler. 2 If we are to have a dis- 
cussion on the Communal Award, per- 
haps, I ought to say that the position of 
the Government is no different from what 
has been expressed by the Secretary of 
State before. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan ] My Lord Chair- 
man, we have naturally neither the right 
nor any desire to make a submission to 
the Committee as to what they shall do, 
and what they shall not do; of course, 
it is their right to put any questions they 
like; nor do I assume, merely from the 
fact that oA the Procedure'sueh questions 
■are permissible , that the* Committee 
i^ecessarily wish to r^pen the Con^nunai 
Award ; but I do wish to say at this 
stage, for*the Committee’s con&fei^tion, 
that,, as the 'Coinmitleo«^ fuEy aw^ei-j^at 
one stago the Imsmesi "oT the" 

Khle ' Ghnfek^ce came absolutely to.^a 
to these . ' ComnatM^^^ 


questions not being settled; subsequently 
an Award was given. It may be, that 
the Award has not fully satisfied any 
section; perhaps, it could not have 
satisfied any section completely ; but some 
of us desired to proceed with the con- 
sideration of the further stages of Con- 
stitutional advance, because an award 
had been given, and we thought the best 
course was to proceed on the basis of it, 
and we merely wish to say this at the 
present stage Thai whatever the Con- 
stitutional position may be, and whatever 
the rights of the Committee may be, oui 
association in these further stages is 
clearly based upon the Award being taken 
as a final pronouncement upon the 
matter. 

Sir N, N. Sir car. 2 May I make a short 
statement which probably will shorten 
matters I claim the right to put ques- 
tions, if the Committee will allow it, on 
the Communal decision, but, as a matter 
of fact, I do not intend to put in any 
questions relating to the dispute between 
the Hindus and Muslims, because that 
does not depend upon any facts that 
are going to be proved by any Witness; 
but I do want to ask the Witnesses to 
give your Lordships the facts relating to 
the Poona Pact. There are two more 
observations I may be permitted to make 
as regards iSir Annepu Patro’s statement 
as to its being mixed up, and so on, that 
the decision itself makes it quite clear 
that the result of one Province is not 
connected with the result in any other 
Province. The decision itself says that 
any change can be made m one Province 
as distinct from any other Province. As 
regards my friend, (Mr. Zafrulla Khan’s 
statement, I only venture to submit this: 
At the Round Table Conference we were 
trying to find out what was the greatest 
measure of agreement. Tt was open to 
us to say ♦ TJnless I get 100 per cent 
seats for Hindus, I will not take any 
further part It is no good taking up 
that attitude. I beg of the Committee 
to enter into the merits of the question. 

Sir Ahdur JEtaliim.2 My Lord Chairman, 
may I say one word about this? I have 
come here, not strictly speaking as a 
Member of the Muslim Delegation, but 
when I received the offer from His 
Majesty’s iGovernment to come and join 
the deliberations of the Joint Select 
Committee, the one great inducement was 
that this controversial question was out 
of the way. As a matter of fact, for 
i^ome time I have not been taking any 
^j^art at al], in idxese Cointniunjtal disputes, 
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and 1 would not have thought o± coming 
here and joining the deliberations, but 
tor the fact that this question was out 
of the way, as I thought. Therefore, my 
position would be the same as that ot 
Ohaudri Zafrulla Khan, who has been 
speaking o-n be^half of the Muslim Dele- 
gation. But for the fact that I thought 
that this Communal question had been 
put out of the way once for all, so far 
as this proposed Constitution Act is con- 
cerned, I would not have come to this 
deliberation. 

Dr. B, B, Am'bedkar.J May I say just 
a word? I am glad that this wrangle, 
if I may use that expression, on this side 
is going to be confined only to the Poona 
Pact, and that Sir Nripendra Sircar does 
not propose to re-open the question ot 
the distribution of seats between Hindus 
and Muslims; but might I say that the 
sentiments expressed by Chaudri 
Zafrulla Khan with regard to the atti- 
tude of the Muslims were exactly the 
sentiments that I have been expressing 
from the very beginning when I com- 
menced to take part in the Hound Table 
Conference, and that I, too, consented 
to join in the deliberations on the under- 
standing that the Poona Pact was an 
accepted proposition? I do not object, of 
course, to Sir Nripendra Sircar putting 
the facts before the Committee, because 
I know I will also get an opportunity to 
rectify any errors; but, so far as my own 
position is concerned, I do not think that 
it would be possible for me to take any 
further part in the Proceedings of the 
Committee, if, for instance, the whole 
question was re-opened with regard to 
the representation of the Depressed 
Classes. 

Sir BLari Singh Gour,"] As the sole re- 
presentative of the Hindu co-mmunity 
from the Central Legislature, T wish to 
make my position perfectly clear. The 
Secretary of State stated the other day 
that, so far as His Majesty’s Gk)vern- 
ment are concerned, they felt bound by 
the Communal Award, but that it was 
open to the Joint Select Committee, as 
such, to go into the whole question, and 
that their discretion need not necessarily 
be fettered by the decision of His 
Majesty’s Grovernment on the subject. 
Taking that view, as a Member of the 
Indian Delegation co-operating with the 
Joint Select Committee, I should be 
guilty of a dereliction of duty if I felt 
constrained to preserve silence during the 
deliberative stage of discussions between 
the Joint Select Committee and the In- 


dian Delegation on the whole question 
of the future Constitution of India, in- 
cluding the repercussion the Communal 
Award would have upon that Constitu- 
tion, but, as no new facts can be eluci- 
dated at this stage from the Witnesses 
representative of the two Organisations 
of the Hindu and Muslim communities, 
I have decided to take no further part at 
this stage, reserving to myself the right of 
giving expression to such views as I con- 
sider necessary, at a future stage, when 
the consultation between the Joint Select 
Committee and the Indian Delegates will 
begin. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaher,'} May I say a few 
words? I just wish to state that on this 
side myself and a few of my friends do 
not propose to ask any questions re- 
lating to the Hindu-Mumlim side of the 
Communal Award. We feel that if we 
were to go into that question, it would 
take hours and hours of questioning and 
cross-questioning, and I am anxious to 
save the time of the Committee. I have 
no desire to dictate to the Committee 
what they should do, because I know they 
have the power of going into the whole 
question. I am only speaking for the 
attitude of myself and a few friends on 
this side. 

Sir A. F, Pair 0.2 As one connected 
with the settlement of this Communal 
question for a long time, I will beg, and 
most earnestly appeal, to the Honour- 
able Members of the Committee not to 
allow this question to be brought up 
again. After a great many struggles, 
trials and attempts, we failed, and we 
submitted our case to His Majesty’s 
Gk>vernment. The Award is passed, and 
the Award is generally accepted in India, 
and on the basis of that Award, w© have 
all been arguing, and advocating, and 
placing our claims. It will be a great 
misfortune to the country if again an 
opportunity is given to re-open the whole 
matter; I, therefore, venture to appeal 
to the Members of tbe Committee to bear 
that in mind in the interests ^of peace, 
harmony and contentment in India On 
behalf of all the agricultural population 
whom I represent. I beg to place this 
view of the matter before you for very 
very serious consideration. 

Dr. Shafa^ ai Ahmad Kham.2 My Lord 
Chairman, I associate myself with what 
Sir Anapu Patro has said. 

Sir Menry Gidney.2 I associate myself 
whole-heartedly with " what Ohandri 
Zafrulla Kh^n has said. At the Bqund 
Table Conference we came to an amio- 

2 T 2 
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able pact amongst certain of our com- 
munities, and other communities had the 
opportunity to join that settlement, but 
we have taken as final the settlement of 
the Government in the Communal 
Award. 


Sir N. N. Sircar.'] I beg your Lord- 
ship’s permission to hand in at this stage 
the following letter from myself to the 
Prime Minister and a cablegram from 
Sir Pabindranath Tagore dated 27th July, 
1933: — 


LETTER FROM SIR N. N. SIRCAR TO THE PRIME MINISTER. 


St. James Court, 

Buckingham Gate, 
London, 

S.W.l. 

14th December, 1932 

My Dear Prime Minister, 

I am forwarding to you as requested, 
certain telegrams The first telegram 
from 25 members of Bengal Legislative 
Council reads as follows: — 

Representation from 25 members 
of Bengal, Legislative Council Poona 
Depressed Classes Pact made without 
consulting Bengal Hindus. No De- 
pressed Classes problem in Bengal as 
elsewhere in India, as found on care- 
ful examination by Lothian Com- 
mittee. Ambedkar and others had no 
direct knowledge of Bengal condi- 
tions, where alleged depressed classes 
suffer no political disability. Poona 
Pact introduces revolutionary change, 
cutting at root of normal progress of 
Hindu society in Bengal. Earnestly 
urge necessity for modifying Poona 
Pact as affecting Bengal, as Lothian 
Committee Scheme meets Bengal situ- 
ation fairly. Show this Premier. 

“ B. O. Chatterji, S. M Bose, 
Maharaja Dinajpur, Maharaja Cos- 
simhazar, Rajabahadur Nashipur, 
Narendra Kumar Bau, Syama- 
pros-ad Mukerji, Rai Bahadur 
Kamini Kumar Das, Satyendraku- 
mar Das, Keshabchandra Banerji, 
Haridhan Dutt, Satishchandra Muk- 
erji, Saratchandra Mitra, Anan- 
damohan Poddar, Satishchandra, 
Roychowdhury, Hanumanprosad 
Poddar, Kishorimohan Chowdhuri, 
Satyakinkar Sahap^a, Khetramohan 
Roy^ Debrai Monashai, Santisek- 
hareswar Boy, Sara%umar Roy, P. 
Banerji, sBurendrahat^^Law, Sailes- 
war Binghroy . ” , w 

I »-'4^ ' •4,1 

I showed the above tel^^arpL^ to Dr. 
Ambedkar, who iir '^hi^ turn .F:^^ved a 
,tel5^:^am,. ' .co|^y 6£>,viich < as 

/ Bengal, , Efedu 

revision Poona P^t , 


for Bengal. They defaulted twice, 
once before Lothian Committee when 
they failed to give list of depressed 
classes. Second when invited to 
Bonibay September Conference no- 
body responded. Now they raise 
false cry, besides they are unjusti- 
fiably afraid of Namasudras appro- 
priating all seats. Further Bengal 
Government depressed population 
figure is 103 Lacs, vide Lothian 
Volume II, page 263, while we 
assumed for calculation of seats 75 
lacs, vide Lothian. Poona Pact 
follows closely Lothian recommenda- 
tions. Refer Mullicks note — Lothian 
Volume II, page 251. In Calcutta 
Thakkar found general Hindu feel- 
ing in favour of Pact. Hence Pact 
approved Cabinet can’t be re- 
vised.” 

‘‘ Birla Thakkar.” 

3. I have received two further tele- 
grams, viz. : — 

‘‘ Birlas cable to Ambedkar. Birla 
not acquainted with conditions in 
Bengal and has absolutely no repre- 
sentative character there. Poona 
Pact in allowing SO seats to de- 
pressed classes in Bengal, number 
being equal to seats allowed to 
Madras, cannot bo justified. Question 
of depressed classes in Bengal is cer- 
tainly not at all acute and is 
absolutely different from that in 
other Provinces. Premier’s Award 
on this question is utmost that Ben- 
gal can accept,” 

'' Satischandra Sen, Bijoykumar 
Basu, Satyendrachandra Ghosh 
Maulik, Amarnath Dutt, Satyen- 
drachandra Mitra, Satyacharan 
Mukherjea, Satyendranath Sen, 
Jagadishchandra Banerjee, Naba 
Kumar Singh Dudhoria, Bengal 
‘ Non-Mahomedan Representatives 
present in Central Legislature.” 

' ^ Amarnath Dutt.” 

' Bengal M.L.C.S who wired pre- 
viously state Birla Thakkar cabled 
^ W„^epresentations. Biengal Repre- 
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sentative not invited to Conference 
leading to Poona Pact, Its terms 
astonished Bengal. Not being agreed^ 
according Premiers formula, settle- 
ment cannot bind Bengal. Lothian 
Committee made enquiries which 
castes are untouchable and un- 
approachable in Bengal. Provincial 
Franchise Committee consisting 
Hindus Mahomedans correctly an- 
swered. Report Volume 2, page 230. 
Mullicks Note not placed before Com- 
mittee, but prepared secretly. 
Mullicks classification of Bengal de- 
pressed different from other Pro- 
vinces covering Subarnobaniks Sahas 
Mahishyas admittedly outside de* 
pressed category. Also England- 
returned Indians, Brahmo ♦Samaj 
people, even Baidyas, Kayasthas 
contrasted against Brahmans. Ben- 
gal Public life free from caste con- 
sideration. High caste Hindus 
elected a Namasudra against Chat- 
ter jee 1923 at Madaripur. Desh- 
bandhu disregarded orthodoxy marry- 
ing Brahman’s daughter, but his 
following included all High caste 
people. Distribution of Namasudras 
vide Calcutta Gazette fourteenth 
July ensures their securing 20 re- 
served seats , N on-N amasudras 
alarmed at prospect. Namasudras 
Rajbansis rigidly exclude other de- 
pressed castes from social com- 
munion, and have less right to re- 
present them, than high caste people 
who have worked for generation for 
their uplift. Poona Pact introduces 
political division Hindu Bengal, 
where none hitherto existed. Show 
Premier.” 

“ ChATTERJBE and OTHHtRS.” 

4. As I left India in August last, I 
have no personal knowledge relating to 
the Poona Pact. 

5. In your “ Communal decision ” it 
was stated, His Majesty’s Government 
wish it to be most clearly understood 
that they themselves can be no parties 
to any negotiations which may be in- 
itiated with a view to revision of their 
decision and will not be prepared to give 
consideration to any representa-Mon 
aimed at securing modification of it 
which IS not supported by all the parties 
affected.” 

6. Under your decision, the Hindus 
(including all alleged depressed classes) 
have been given 80 seats whereas 
Mahomedans get 119 seats, i.e., ^ per 
cent, more than Hindus. The l^ropean 
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interests get 25 seats, viz,, 10 per cent, 
of the total seats, while they do not form 
any appreciable fraction of even one per 
cent, of the population. Factors of 
position, influence, education, etc., have 
apparently been considered, and legiti- 
mately considered in case of Europeans — 
but apparently no principle beyond the 
counting of heads has been considered 
between Hindus and Mahomedans. The 
latter claim to constitute 64 per cent, by 
inclusion of infants below 21 years, for, 
if adults are counted, Mahomedans have 
no appreciable majority, if at all. 

7. Even if Mahomedans form 64 per 
cent, of the population, their getting 60 
per cent, more than Hindus is explained 
by the fact of carving out of the special 
seats, 51 in number, in disproportionately 
large share from the Hindus. 

8. The nature of the Special Seats, 
which include 26 for Europeans, 4 for 
Anglo-Indians, 8 for Labour, clearly does 
not lend itself to the suggestion that 
Hindus can make up their proper share 
in the total, from these seats. 

9. I fully realise that having regard to 
the wording of your decision, arguments, 
however forcible, cannot be listened to, 
by you, but with the beet of intentions, 
the decision operates very unfairly on 
Hindus — and that is all the greater 
reason why Bengal Hindus other than 
the Depressed Classes object to the 
whittling down of what has been given 
to them by your decision. I may be 
permitted to add that if for the sake ot‘ 
argument it is -assumed that one com- 
munity has got nearly 60 per cent, more 
than its share, it is idle to expect that it 
will give up its unjustified gain from any 
abstract considerations of justice. 

10. The matter involved relates solely 
to a question of fact, viz,, did the people 
now complaining agree to the modifica- 
tion of your decision P The laboured 
argument about agreement by alleged 

defaults,” it is submitted, has no 
force. In any case, it remains to be de- 
termined whether there has been any 
such default, from which it can be con- 
cluded that Bengal non-depressed classes 
have agreed to alter your Award. 

11. It is submitted that the matter is 
too important to be dealt with on the 
footing, that the telegram of Birla and 
Thakkar represent facts correctly — facts 
which have been disputed. Nor does 
any agreement follow, even if these facts 
are taken to he substantially correct, 

12. In the* interest of the party 
aggrieved, an enquiry as to the fact of 

2 Y a 
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the non-depressed classes m Bengal being 
parties to, or being bound by the Poona 
Pact, should be made — whether through 
the Government of India or Bengal, or 
any other responsible and neutral 
Agency, is a matter of detail. 

I am forwarding a copy of this letter 
to Dr. Ambedkar for information As I 
have to leave England very soon, any 
acknowledgment of, or reply to this re- 


\Continued. 


presentation may be kindly directed to 
be forwarded to: — 

Mr. Narendra Kxjmar Bastj, M L.O. 

Bar Association, 

High Court, Calcutta. 

Yours truly, 

(Sd.) N. N, Sircar, 

Member, Indian Round 

Table Conference. 


EXTRACT FROM CABLEGRAM FROM SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE TO 
SIR N. N. SIRCAR DATED JULY, 1933. 


I remember to have sent a cable to the 
Prime Minister requesting him not to 
delay in accepting the proposal about 
Communal Awards submitted to him by 
Mahatma] i. At that moment a situation 
had been created which was extremely 
painful not affording us the least time 
or peace of mind to enable us to think 
quietly about the possible consequences 
of the Poona Pact which had been effected 
before my arrival when Sapru and 
Jayakar had already left with the help 
of members among whom there was not 
a single responsible representative from 
Bengal. Upon the immediate settlement 
of this question Mahatmaji’s life de- 
pended and the intolerable anxiety 
caused by such a crisis drove me pre- 


cipitately to a commitment which I now 
realise as a wrong done against our 
country’s permanent interest. Never 
having- experience in political dealings 
while entertaining a great love for 
Mahatma] 1 and a complete faith in his 
wisdom in Indian politics I dared not 
wait for further consideration not heed- 
ing that justice had been sacrificed in 
case of Bengal. I have not the least 
doubt now that such an injustice will con- 
tinue to cause mischief for all parties 
concerned keeping alive the spirit of 
communal conflict in our Province in 
an intense form making peaceful govern- 
ment perpetually difflcult. 

Rabindranath Tag orb. 


LETTER AND ENCLOSURES FROM DR. AMBEDKAR TO THE PRIME 

MINISTER. 


Imperial Hotel, 

Russell Square, 

London, W.C.l. 
dth January, 1933. 

My dbar Prime Minister, 

Sir N. N. Sirkar has been good enough 
to send me a copy of the letter dated 
lOTi December, 1932, which he addressed 
to you just before his departure for India, 
in which he has laid before you for your 
consideration certain telegrams received 
hy him from the Caste Hindus of Bengal 
protesting against the'^application of the 
terms of the Ponna Settlement between 
the Caste Hindus and the Depressed 
Classes to^ Bengal on the gr^otmd that the 
Bengal Caste ffindus were notnepresented 
ash Settlement. , 

Tiadnlw received teleg^m^ on b^alf 
bi- -^e other side: Of tfC^e I had ^Own 
to J^ir N". ^N.- one which ha#,. 

^MeSssr. ‘^akk^ ahd-B,iri^. 


course of the negotiations that resulted in 
the Poona Settlement and the text of 
which has been quoted by him in his 
letter. I did not, however, like to trouble 
you with them, firstly because His 
Majesty’s Government, having accepted 
the Poona Settlement, the matter, in my 
opinion, wns closed, and secondly because 
I was assured by Sir N. N Sirkar that 
he would do nothing more than forward 
the telegrams received by him for your 
information. But as Sir N. N. Sirkar 
has not contented himself merely with 
forwarding the telegrams, but has urged 
that “ the laboured argument about argu- 
ment by alleged default ” used by Messrs. 
Thakkar ahd Birla in their telegram has 
no force and has ended with a plea that 
any enquiry as to the fact of the non- 
depTes^ed classes in Bengal being parties 
“to,, dr being bound by the Poona Pact, 

, should > he made . . . through the 

Government of India, or Bengal, or any 
o^er' responsible and neutral agency/’ I 
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feel called upon to place my views on t!he 
question raised by 'him. 

My first submission is that assuming 
that the Bengal Hindus were not repre- 
sented at the Poona Settlement it cannot 
for that reason alone make it inapplic- 
able to Bengal, Paragraph 4 of the Com- 
munal Decision of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment under which they had provided for 
an agreed settlement to supersede the 
terms ot their award did not, in my 
opinion, stipulate that in respect of an 
alternative scheme for the whole of 
British India — and the Poona Settle- 
ment, it must be remembered, was for 
the whole of British India — mutual con- 
currence of the two sections of the 
Hindu — Caste and Depressed — province 
for province was a necessary condition for 
its acceptance. Indeed, I go further and 
say that such a stipulation is not postu- 
lated in the Communal Decision even for 
a settlement in respect of a single pro- 
vince. According to my reading of para- 
graph 4 all that is stipulated is that His 
Majesty’s Government should be satisfied 
that the communities who are concerned 
are mutually agreed upon a practicable 
alternative scheme. Taking my stand 
on this interpretation of paragraph 4, I 
venture to say that the absence of the re- 
presentatives of Bengal Caste Hindus 
cannot derogate from the applicability of 
the Poona Settlement to Bengal. If the 
contrary interpretation were true it 
would then be open to the Depressed 
classes of Punjab, U P and Bihar and 
Orissa to repudiate the Poona Settlement, 
for they were not represented at all. 

My second submission is that it is 
really not necessary to proceed on the 
assumption that the Bengal caste Hindus 
were not represented as is alleged by the 
signatories to the telegram forwarded 
to you by Sir N IN. Sirkar. I know 
for a fact they were represented and the 
statement of Messrs. Thakkar and Birla 
in their telegram that the Bengal Hindus 
did not respond to the invitation sent 
to them — a statement on the basis ot 
which Sir N. N. Sirkar has founded his 
plea for an inquiry is incorrect. What 
is more important to bear in mind is 
that these representatives of Bengal .were 
not merely present as silent spectators, 
they were active participants in the nego- 
tiations. T very well remember one of 
them came to me in Bombay accompanied 
by a Bengal Depressed Class youth of the 
Raja Party and had a private conference 
with me for nearlv an hour and a half 
in the course of which he urged me to 
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come to terms with the Caste Hindus on 
the basis of joint electorates. It is, 
therefore, quite untrue to say that the 
Bengal Caste Hindus were not repre- 
sented, and the inaccuracy in the state- 
ment of Messrs Thakkar and Birla must 
he attributed to the impossibility of keep- 
ing in touch with all the details of the 
negotiations which, having regard to the 
momentous character of issues involved, 
is quite excusable. I am sorry I am not 
in a position to give you the name of 
the Bergal Caste Hindu gentleman who 
had this conference with me. But I will 
let you have his name immediately after 
my return to India. 

There is thieretore no case for re- 
opening the Poona Settlement on behalf 
of the Caste Hindus of Bengal. As tor 
the Depressed Classes, their spokesman, 
Mr M. B Mullick, has cabled to me 
that they accept the Poona Pact. His 
telegram and the telegram of Messrs. 
Thakkar and Birla are endosed herewith 
in original for your information. 1 am 
leaving for India next week. Any further 
communication which you may wish to 
have .with me in connection with this 
matter may be sent to my address in 
Bombay, which I give below for ready 
reference. 

Yours tiuly, 

(Signed) B R, Ambbbkab. 

Address . Damodar Hall, 

Pare], 

Bombay, 12, India. 


Copy op TsBEGiiAM. 

Dated 1 Dec. 1932. 

L774. Delhi. 118.29.2020. 

DDT Doctor Ambedkar, India Office, 
London. 

Regarding Bengal Hindu friends cable 
for revision Poona Pact for Bengal they 
defaulted twice on© before XKithian Com- 
mittee when they failed to give list ot 
Depressed Castes second when invited 
to Bombay September Conference nobody 
responded now tbey raise false cry 
besides they are unjustifiably afraid of 
Namsudras appropriating all seats 
further Bengal Govt, depressed popula- 
tion figure is 103 lacs vide Lothian 

2 Y 4 
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volume two page 263 while we assumed 
for calculation of seats 75 lacs vide 
Lothian Poona Pact follows closely 
Lothian recommendations refer Mullicks 
note Lothian volume two page 251 in 
Calcutta Thakkar found general Hindu 
feeling in favour Pact hence Pact 
approved by Cabinet cant be levised — 
Birla and Thaskae. 


Copy of Telegram. 

Dated 26 Dec 1932 

WLT Ambedkar, Indian Conference, 
London. 

Bengal Depressed Classes accept Poona 
settlement so do Hindus Council Hindus 
representation malafide perverse. — 
Mijllice: 


Dr B. S Moonje, Mr. B C. Chatterjee, Mr. J. L Banneejee, 'Mr G- A Gavai, 
Bai Saheb Meherchakd Khanna, Mr E M. Deshmukh, Mr. Bhai Parmanand 
and Pandit Nanak Chand, are called in, .and examined as follows — 


Chairman. 

8081 Gentlemen, you are good enough 
to appear this morning Mr. Deshmukh, 
you have handed in Memoranda 58 and 
59 Mr Gavai is here Bai Saheb 
Meherchand Khanna hands in Memo- 
randum 71 Mr Bannerjee is here, and 


hands in Memorandum 68 Mr. 
Chatter jee is present and puts in Nos. 
61 and 62 Dr Moonje supplies us with 
57. Pandit Nanak Chand puts m No. 60, 
and Mr Parmanand is responsible for 
No 63 Is that correct? — (Dr Moon^je ) 
Yes They are as follows • — 


MEMORANDUM 57 BY THE (ALL INDIA) HINDU MAHASABHA 


1. The attention of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee is respectfully drawn 
to the several statements of Dr B S 
Moonje and Raja Narendra Nath both 
Members of the Round Table Confer- 
ences, which are published as appendices 
to the Reports of the Minorities Sub- 
Committee of the first and second Round 
Table Conferences These statements 
contain all what the Mahasabha has to 
say on the minorities problem generally 
In this connection particular attention 
is drawn to the facts • 

(a) That since 1916 an agreement, 
of mutual consent in brotherly friend- 
ship between Hindus and hloslems 
known as the Lucknow Pact, is in 
actual operation through the present 
Government of India Act 

(b) That it is the Moslems who are 
now repudiating this pact of mutual 
agreement. The Hindus object to 
auch unilateral repudiation 

^ (c) That even the Simon Commis- 
sion have praeticahy supported this 
,^ry reasonable opposition of the 
Hmdus on their recommendations in 
^ respect of the Lnckhow Pact and hold 
the view that until a new pact of 
mutual agreement is arrived at, the 
old pact, called the Lucknow, Pact 
must stand. . ” ’ 


Under iKe ciromnstences the Br-iti 
should; sav, as did- .h 
.Baaht Honbi^aEle JVIr “ Thcm^as,".’ Stfra 


tary for the Dominions, m his speech 
on the Irish question for similar reasons, 
in the House of Commons on the 4th 
of July, 1932: — 

But we will not be a party and 
cannot be a party to allowing a 
question of this kind which is a 
solemn obligation made between two 
people to be treated simply as if it 
were a scrap of paper ’’ 

Neither party has a moral right to 
repudiate the pact and if solemn pacts 
pledging the honour and word of peoples 
are allowed to be repudiated and treated 
as a scrap of paper in easy conscience, 
peaceful and ordered conditions of life 
will vanish and civilized life itself, as 
has been so truly said by the Right 
Honourable Mr Thomas, will be made 
impossible. 

2. Decision of the British Government 
ON THE Communal Problem. 

This decision is most unjust to the 
Hindus generally and to the Hindu 
minorities particularly for the following 
reasons . — 

(a) That in provinces where the 
xMoslems form minority oommunities, 
wexghtages sanctioned under the 
present government of India Act 
have not only been generally main- 
. ^^^d but in the provinces of U.P,, 

' . there ds even slight 

increase , in i those- weightages. 
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(h) That while maintaining these 
weightages for the Moslem minori- 
ties, the representation which was 
given to the Hindu minorities of the 
Punjab and Bengal under the 
present Government of India Act has 
been very much reduced ; and not 
only no weight age is given but the 
representation that is now provided 
by the White Paper for the Hindu 
Minorities in Punjab and Bengal is 
even below what they are entitled 
to on the population basis in their 
respective provinces. , 

(c) That in the Punjab and Bengal 
where the Moslems form the 
majority communities, provision has 
been made for guaranteeing majority 
by statute, though indirectly to the 
Moslems majority in Punjab and for 
guaranteeing a large majority by 
statute to the Moslem majority in 
Bengal over the Hindu minority who 
have been thus deprived of all 
possible constitutional means of 
converting their minority into 
political majority. 

(d) In Bengal the Moslems form 
34.8 per cent of the population and 
the Hindus and others, that is, 
Budhists, Jains, Jews, Sikhs, 
Animists form 44.8 per cent of the 
population. The Hindus have not 
been given representation even in 
proportion to their population. 
Educationally and culturally they 
are most advanced. Their contribu- 
tion to Public Revenues is the 
largest They play a much more 
important part in the field of com- 
merce and industry than the 
Mohommadans. According to the 
calculation of Sir N. N. Sircar, 
Member, Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, out of 34 seats assigned to 
special constituencies, no more than 
11 seats will come to the Hindus, 
nine are likely to go to the 
Mohommadans and 14 to Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians. So out of a 
House of 250 Hindus get only 91 
seats, that as to say, 36.4 per cent., 
Christians, including Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians, who form .36 per 
cent, of the population and should 
get only one seat on the basis of 
their population, get 31 seats, which 
means a weightage of 3100 per cent. 
iSuch a weightage is out of all pro- 
portion to whatever considerations 
they may be entitled to for their 
share in Commerce, but all these 
considerations are entirely ignored 


where the Hindus are concerned. 
Over and above all this comes the 
Poona Pact which is based on the 
figures given in column 6, page 119, 
of the Indian Franchise Committee’s 
Report These figures, as shown in 
the Report, are under revision. If 
test of untouchability, which ought 
to be the only test as prescribed by 
the Indian Franchise Committee is 
employed, the population of the 
Depressed Classes might he found 
to be .07 million only. Therefore 
the number of seats for the Depressed 
Classes should be fixed after a fresh 
enquiry to determine exact number 
of untouchables is ordered and its 
results are knowm 

(e) That on the contrary in the 
Central Legislature the All India 
Hindu majority has been reduced to 
an absolute minority, as will he 
evident from the following — 

(1) The Simon Commission allo- 
cated 150 seats to the Hindus 
including the depressed classes out 
of a total of ^50 in the Central 
Legislature, that is, 60 per cent. 

(2) The Government of India 
Despatch provides for 80 seats for 
Hindus including depressed classes 
out of 150 seats to be returned by 
general territorial constituencies in 
a> House of 200, that is 53 per cent. 
Besides, out of the remaining 50 
seats, the Hindus could expect to 
get about 25 seats. Thus the pro- 
portion of the Hindus would have 
been about 60 per cent. 

(3) The White Paper provides 
for only 105 seats for Hindus in- 
cluding depressed classes out of 
250 seats reserved for the British 
India side of the Federal Assembly, 
that is, only 42 per cent. This 
percentage may rise to 45 per cent,, 
if the Hindus likely to be returned 
from special constituencies are to 
be added. 

(/) That Sindh has been separated 
ignoring the unanimous and deter- 
mined opposition of the Hindu 
minority of Sindh, who were not 
given a chance to send any repre- 
sentative to any of the three Round 
Table Conferences and also the 
British Indian Delegation to the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee to 
present their case, though the Sindh 
Moslems were given two, if not three, 
representatives on the Round Table 
Conference. Thus the decision of 
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separating Smdh. is an ex-paite 
judgment in its pure and naked 
form. 

(g) That separated Sindh being 
pronounced officially to be a deficit 
province with yearly deficit of not 
less than He. eighty lacs, it "will bo 
another piece of injustice if the 
deficit be made good by a subvention 
from the revenues of the Central 
Gtovernment to which the largest 
contribution is made by the Hindus 
of India, wlho are opposed to separa- 
tion equally with the Hindus of 
Sindh. 

N.B.— 

If Sindh must be separated, then 
the following proposals are made in 
the interest of justice to the Hindu 
minority : — 

(a) That after a lapse of five 
years after separation an enquiry 
should be made on the following 
lines : — 


(1) Has the efficiency of ad- 
ministration been maintained at 
the same level at which it was 
when Sindh formed a part of 
Bombay Presidency. 

(2) Has there been the same 
progress in nation-building de- 
partments as there is in Bombay. 

(3) Does the minority com- 
munity enjoy the same degree of 
security of life and property as 
it did when Sindh formed part 
of Bombay. 

(4) Is the province financially 
solvent and sound. 

(b) That the constitution should 
provide inter aha for the re-amal- 
gamation of Sindh with Bombay 
if the results of the enquiry men*- 
tioned above are not satisfactory. 

(c) That proposals for taxation 
should not be such as to throw a 
disproportionately heavy burden 
on the minority. 

(d) That the majority com- 
munity should get no preferential 
treatment for 

(1) Recruitment to Services, 

(2) Admission c to Educational 
institutions. 


Acquisition of property 
C^) ThaJ discriminatory laws like 
hhe Land Alienation Act should be 
interdicted. - 


(?i>^hat similarly par'te d< 
cMons have been tahreh Te§pe< 
or, . “the If.VT.y. Profinoe^'" 
giym^ any chance ^ to- the- ’^l^nS 
minority ;ifee pi^vihce" to 


their case at the Pound Table Con- 
ference. The Moslem majority of 
province was represented on the con- 
ference by a powerful and influential 
representative, the Hon. Sir Abdul 
Quayum and the Hindu majority was 
not given any representative at all. 

In view of special Imperial conditions 
for which the N.W.F. Province was 
separated from Punjab, special safe- 
guards should be provided for the pro- 
tection of the Hindu minority and the 
maintenance of Law and Order (Please 
see statement about N.W.F.P.) 

4. Sepabate versus Joint Eebotorates. 

The Mahasabha has a fundamental 
objection to separate electorates but de- 
sires it to be particularly noted that 
the scheme of separate electorate was 
devised for the protection of a minonby 
community. A community which is in 
majority in any province is not, there- 
fore, legitimately entitled to demand 
separate electorates. A minority com- 
munity should be given the right to de- 
mand joint electorates with the majority 
community, should it consider it needful 
for its protection, irrespective of the 
consent thereto of the majority com- 
munity. In such circumstances, the 
seats for the minority community may 
be reserved in Joint electorates on the 
basis of their proportion in the popula- 
tion of the piovince and the community * 
should be given the right to contest 
additional seats. 

5. Fund AMENT AL Bights. 

(a) The Hindu Mahasabha stands for 
making provision in the constitution for 
full protection of the different cultures, 
religions, languages, scripts and personal 
laws of the different minorities, 

(b) As for civic and economic rights, 
none shall be prejudiced by reason of his 
caste or creed in acquiring or enjoying 
those rights which should expressly in- 
clude the rights of owning, purchasing, 
or disposing of landed properties in the 
open market without any restrictions of 
any kind whatsoever and the freedom of 
choice of any profession or calling. All 
laws existing at present in India based 
on caste discriminations and acting pre- 
judicially to the enjoyment of these 
rights should automatically lapse. 

(c) That no person shall be under any 
disability for admission to any branch 
of public service merely by reason of hia 

^religion -or caste. 

’1 M^en^berahip of any community oar 
creed should not prejudice© any 
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person for purposes of recruitment to 
public services or be a ground for non- 
admission, promotion or supersession in 
any public service or to any public in- 
stitution. 

6. Public Services. 

There should be no communal repre- 
sentation in the Public services .which, 
must be open to all communities on the 
basis of merit and competency ascer- 
tained through open competitive tests. 
Recruitment to Services should be made 
on considerations of highest efficiency 
and qualifications necessary and avail- 
able for any particular service by open 
competition, thereby securing the two- 
fold object of maintaining the services 
on a high level of efficiency and leaving 
open a fair field of competition to all 
communities to secure fair representa- 
tion on the basis of merit and efficiency. 
The public services constitute the soul of 
Self-Government. It will not be safe to 
have less efficiency in administration, 
than at least what prevails under British 
responsibility. Considerations, there- 
fore, of maintaining efficiency in admin- 
istration at the highest possible standard 
make it obligatory to demand the highest 
necessary qualifications requisite for any 
particular ‘service from those who offer 
themselves for recruitment to public ser- 
vices, irrespective of oast and creed. 

7. Problem of Depressed Classes. 

It is purely a domestic question of 
the Hindu Society based, as it is, on 
the Hindu'^ custom of untouchability and 
nnapproachability. Of late there has 


come upon the Hindus mind a vast 
change which is striking at the very 
root of the custom by throwing open 
temples to the so-called depressed classes. 

The best solution of the problem which 
is also least offensive to constitutional 
purity in reservation of seats for them is 
Joint Electorates with the Hindus on 
the basis of their proportion in the 
population. 

What IS needed is fixation of the de- 
finition of the term depressed classes to 
untouchability and unapproachability 
and then to ascertain in each province 
as to which of the caste should be in- 
cluded in the depressed classes. 

8. The Poona Pact and the Punjab 
Hindus. 

The Hindus of Punjab have always 
contended that there is no depressed 
classes problem in the Punjab on account 
of several factors operating against the 
custom of untouchability, such as the 
Arya Samaj movement, the Sikh move- 
ment and Reform movements amongst 
the Hindus. This contention of the 
Hindus was supported by the Local Gov- 
ernment and the Government of India. 
The Communal decision accordingly on 
, the support of the Government of India 
refused to create depressed classes ques- 
tion in Punjab but, unfortunately, owing 
to the fast of Mahatma Gandhi and the 
natural anxiety of the people to save 
his life, the Poona Pact was hurried 
♦ through. The Poona Pact should, there- 
fore, be amended so far as the Punjab 
question is concerned to restore the 
status quo ante. 


NUMMARY STATllMENT OF THE HINDU MINORITY OF THE NORTH- 
WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE, SUBMITTED TO THE JOINT PARLIA- 
MENTARY SELECT COMMITTEE, LONDON, * 


The minority community — ^the Hindus — 
of the North West Frontier Province are 
in general agreement with the statement 
of the Ah India Hindu Mahasabha on 
the constitutional problem already posted 
by the last air mail. But they wish to 
supplement it by submitting a special 
statement concerning the special needs of 
the province whidti is as follows: — 

Frontier Hindus are the Real Gate- 
Khepbrs of India. 

The Hindus and the Sikhs in the 
settled Districts of the Frontier Province 
are 185,487 out of a total population of 
S, 425,076, thus forming a little less than 


8 per cent, of the entire population. 
But their importance in the province 
cahnot be measured by their mere num- 
bers. By culture, civilisation, race and 
religion, the Hindus and the Sikhs of 
the North West Frontier Province, are 
the kinsmen of the rest of the Hindus in 
India, who form 75 per cent, of the total 
population of this vast country, Pathans 
on the other hand who form the majority 
community in the province are allied in 
their race, culture, language, tradition 
and religion with the Plithans of the 
Tribal Territory and of Afghanistan 
beyond it^ * * 
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Comparing between these two peoples, 
the Hindus and the Pathans of the pro- 
vince, the balance is heavy in favour of 
the Hindus in respect of all what counts 
m estimating the political worth of a 
people, sucii as, character, education, 
wealth, enterprise and above all its innate 
sense of racial affinity winch invariably 
arises supreme and becomes uncontrollable 
during times of real emergencies. 

In deciding the details of the consti- 
tution of this province the fact that 
should count most is — ^what will be the 
natural political reaction of these two 
different peoples P It is ail the more 
important to bear this in mind because 
the province forms the gateway to 
possible foreign invasions. On emer- 
gencies like these, who will be the real 
gate-keepers of India? 

It IS the Hindus and Sikhs of the pro- 
vince who in their kinship with the 
Hindus and Sikhs of this vast country, 
called the Hindustan, the land of the 
Hindus, are the real and most reliable 
gate-keepers of India. Pathans, on the 
other band, are the most unreliable in 
this respect. History gives ample proofs 
of this fact. It is not very long ago 
when this fact again came vividly to the 
notice of the people and the Government % 
in 1919, 1 e., hardly fourteen years ago, 
when tSing Amanulla of Afghanistan 
mvaded India, the Pathan Tribal Militia, 
in maintaining which in contentment 
vast sums of money were spent by the 
Government, immediately and uncere- ^ 
moniously went over to the side of the 
enemy and the British Indian troops were 
compelled to evacuate military posts and 
stations in the Tribal territory which at 
once joined hands with Afghanistan in 
inytd^ India. Consequently it is the 
Hindife and the Sikhs of the North West 
BVontier who are the real gate-keepers 
of India, lntpei^jal interests, therefore 
require that the Hindu-Sikhs minority of 
bhe province should not be w.eakened and 
suppressed. ^ On the other hand the 
their political worth is cultivatld, 
the more will be, assured the closing of 
gates sagainsi fformgn invasions and 
meir idtimate invxdn^bility. 

r Stakes 

3 Hindus 
ntimbers, 
the pro- 
valuable 
'&ll.’.a;s in 
'Uj^ested^ 


, ’TKEv HlNDTJfr HA^i^t’H 
IK tb;e, Pkov;e&i 

fed'ihe^ SCkb^ >th4^%h knal 
lave very large investment 
tdnce. Thev hold vast i 
properties, bfth in towns ‘3 
>he rural’ areas. ' They 
large amoTints of mone' 


as loans to the agriculturists who are 
predominantly Moslems. They have also 
invested very large amounts of money m 
the Public Debt of the country Be- 
sides, in the future public loans of the 
province, it is they who have the means 
to contribute most. Along with the 
Moslems they are also co-partners m 
owning the National Assets of the pro- 
vince, such as, Agricultural Lands, Irri- 
gation Canals and Forests. The Hindus 
and Sikhs contribute to the State more 
than 80 per cent, of the taxes on incomes, 
and it IS they who contribute mostly 
towards the Stamps, Excise and Begistra- 
tion Revenues. As cultivators and land 
owners they are also interested in the 
agricultural development of the country. 
But trade and commerce of the province 
are almost entirely in their hands. 
With all these stakes it is evident that 
the Hindus and the Sikhs living in this 
province and deeply interested in its 
financial stability, being a richer com- 
munity, and being engaged in the peace- 
rnl occ^ation of trade and commerce it 
IS the Hindus and Sikhs that are more 
often the victims of raids and daooities 
by the Patlians. They are oonsequentlv 
more vitally interested in the main- 
tenance of La-w and Order in the pro- 
vince. It is in their vital interest that 

« province an 
efficient Police and a strong and im- 
partial Judiciary. 

It is true, under the New Constitution, 
the Governor will be a more effective 
memter of the Cabinet in the Frontier 
Province, than he would be in any other 
province. It is true that the Governor 
as member and President of the Pro- 
vincial Cabinet with the powers vested 
in him will be able to look after and 
safeguard all Itdia and Imperial 
interests. But imagine a situation, when 
the Cabinet has to deal .with a Pan- 
Islamio problem, or a problem which 

PaTbnn, ® of tribal or Afghan 

Pathans, and when in the solution of 

t^s problem the interests of the Empire 
on one hand and Pathans as 
a people on the other hand come into 
^nflict. The Governor will undoubtedly 
^ over-rule the Cabinet, and act 
independently m the exercise of his 

isolated It IS not always right for the 

*f^® wited widies 
of his own Cabinesfc. it wdtdd land him 

mto senoue -pbiSfibal- and conititutionai 
<hfficultie,,wi^..Ms T^gisJatoo. It fe 
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therefore essential that the Governor 
should have by his side a Minister on 
whom he should be able to count for 
support whenever any question Pan- 
Islamic, International or Imperial prob- 
lems comes up for discussion in the 
Cabinet. Who else could he be but a 
Hindu or a Sikh? 

It IS suggested that there should be 
three Ministers in the Cabinet of the 
Pi oviuce, viz : — 

1. A Finance Minister m charge of 
the Departments of Land Pevenue, 
Irrigation, Forests, Income Tax, Ex- 
cise, Stamps and Registration which 
are all revenue-producing Depart- 
ments 

2. A home Ministei in charge of 
the protective Departments, such as 
Police, jfails. Justice and General 
Administration, and 

3 A Development Minister for 
the remaining Departments which 
constitute the beneficient Depart- 
ments, 

Such an arrangement is essentially 
necessary in the interest of eflS.oient 
administration of the Province. It is 
not good policy, as is the practice at 
present, to put the Finance Member in 
charge of Police, Jails and Justice^ etc. 

Taking all these facts of the situation 
into consideration, the particular de- 
mands of the Hindu and Sikh minority 
of the Province — 

1. That there should be a statutory 
provision in the constitution, or a 
provision in the Instrument* of In- 
structions to the Governor of the 
North West Frontier Province, as is 
proposed to be done in connection 
with the provincial subvention, to the 
effect that he should so constitute 
his Provincial Cabinet, as to contain 
one member from the Minority Com- 
munity of the Province, the Hindus 
and Sikhs. 

The inclusion a Hindu in the Cabinet 
of the North West Frontier Province is 
absolutely necessary, for the following 
reasons — $ 

(a) The Imperial interests of the 
Government require that the Gov- 
ernor in this Province should have 
for advice and support in the 
Cabinet one non-Moslem Minister, 

(b) The financial stake of the 
Hindus and Sikhs in this Province, 
who own extensive and very valuable 
properties in this Province, and ivho 
have invested huge sums of money 
in loan advaaices to the agriculturists 


of this Province who are almost en- 
tirely Moslems, require that one 
Hindu should be in the inner coun- 
sels of the Frontier Government, 
that IS, in the Cabinet 

(c) The Hindus are invariably 
made the victims of raids and 
dacoities by the Moslems as if by 
choice or intentional discrimination 
and as such they are therefore more 
vitally concerned in the maintenance 
of peace and tranquility and efficient 
administration of the Police, Jails 
and Justice Departments. 

(d) The Commercial and Trade in- 
terests of the Hindus who are still 
the pioneers and leaders in commerce 
and trade of the Province require 
that communications in the Province 
are well kept and amplified. The 
maintenance of the provincial roads 
in proper condition and their ampli- 
fication are thus a vital concern with 
the Hindus. 

2 That in view of the manner of 
recruitment to Public Services which 
has affected the Hmdu-Sikh minority 
most prejudicially though they are 
far more advanced m education than 
the Moslem majority, appointment ot 
a Public Service Commission for the 
Province is an absolute and imme- 
diate necessity. 

if however the finances of the Province 
do not permit the establishment of a 
separate Public Service Commission the 
recruitment to public Services in this 
Province should be handed to the Public 
Service Commission of the Central Gov- 
ernment and the necessary financial 
adjustments b© made as may be needed 
* 3 That seats should be reserved for 
the Hindus and Sikhs in District 
Boards. 

It is the Hindus and Sikhs who make 
the largest contribution to the finances 
of the district boards in proportion to 
their numbers. *Beirig mostly traders 
and merchants, they are scattered all 
over the Province in the rural areas and 
as such they are vitally interested in the 
maintenance of District Board Roads in 
proper condition, 

4 ‘That a Special Officer Command-, 
w ing the confidence of the minority 
©(immunity of Hindus and Sikhs and 
responsible to the Governor should 
be appointed as early as possible to. 
look after the interests of thft 
minority communities. 

This officer should have authority to re- 
ceive and investigate into complaints 
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ceived by him. He may have no execu- 
tive authority but he should have a 
right of audience with Heads of districts, 
Heads of the Departments and Ministers 
and the Governor, and his function should 
be to bring to their notice the legitimate 
grievances of the Minorities. Such .an 
arrangement would lighten the work in 
this matter of the Governor and would 
also provide a quiet but effective method 
for removing communal troubles in the 
administration, 

5. That in view of the fact that 
the Central Government will be no 
longer be responsible for the admin- 
istration of the province, though it 
will have to give a substantial sub- 
vention to supplement the revenues 
of the province for the carrying on 
of even day-to-day administration of 
the province, the following proposals 
are made in the interest of justice 
to the Hindu-Sikh minority, 

(i) That a provision be made for 
the appointment of a Commission of 
Enquiry after a lapse of five years 
for ascertaining the condition of the 
minority community on the follow- 
ing lines : — 

(a) Has the efficiency of admin- 
istration been maintained at least 
at the same level at which it was 
when the Central Government was 


directly responsible for the admin- 
istration of the Province? 

(b) Has there been the same pro- 
gress in nation-buildmg depart- 
ments, and 

(c) Does the minonty com- 
munity enjoy the same degree of 
security of life and property as 
was the case when the Central Gov- 
ernment was directly responsible 
for the administration of the 
Province ? 

(ii) That a provision should be 
made inter alia for the retransfer 
of the administration of the Province 
to the Central Government or for 
its re-amalgamation with Punjab, if 
the results of the enquiry mentioned 
aboVe are not satisfactory. 

(lii) That proposals for taxation 
should not be such as to throw a 
disproportionately heavy burden on 
the minority. 

(iv) That the majority community 
should get no preferential treatment 
for 

(1) Recruitment to Services. 

(2) Admission to Educational 
institutions. 

(3) Acquisition of property, 

(v) That discriminatory laws like 
the Land- Alienation Act should be 
interdicted. 


STATEMENT OF THE HINDU MAHASABHA ON THE CONSTITU- 
TIONAL PROBLEM. 


1. The unrest in India is entirely 
political. Other causes, such as the 
e(x>nomic depression, Hindu-Moslem ten- 
sion, etc , have merely added to the 
miseries arising from the political 
struggle. People have set their heart on 
full Responsible Government with 
Dominion Status, and until this is 
achieved there will be no peace and con- 
tentment in the country. They believe 
that with the attainment of their free- 
dom will disappear the Hmdu-Moslem 
tension and a new era of prosperity and 
contentment will da\m, bringing in its 
trsdn complete metamoi^hosis of their 
entire economic life ih which chronic 
economic depression and unemployment 
wSh ^oon vanishv i 

Ureab hop^ y^ire . raised ^ an ^ this 
i^^etionl The Mahasabha^ esf^ecip that 
4he^ Gpyeip^eni wil. "’r^eetih .<^6 often 
"'pledges toff AGl%^'tion(s^ made 
||o pebple o£^ 


sponsible Self-Government and Dominion 
Status, subject to safeguards for a period 
of transition, demonstrably in the in- 
terest of India. These pledges and de- 
clarations are conveyed to the people in 
the speeches and statements made by 
responsible officials, on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government as the following 
quotations from them will show : — 

(a) Viceroy Lord Irwin says ii^ his 
statement, issued on * 31st October, 
1929: — 

But in view of the doubts which 
have been expressed both in Great 
Britain and India regarding the in- 
terpretation to be placed on the in- 
tensions of the British Government 
m enacting the Status of ^ 1919, I 
am^ authorised on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government to state 
d^rly that m their judgment it is 
Implicit in the declaration of 1917 
that the natural issue of Indian Con- 
. etitutional progress, as therein oon- 
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templatedj is the attainment of 
Dominion Status.” 

(h) The right Hono-urahle the Prime 
Minister, in his statement made in the 
House of Commons on behalf of the 
present Government, to which the present 
Parliament also is committed, says * — 

‘‘ The view of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment is that responsibility for 
the Government of India should be 
placed upon Legislatures, Central and 
Provincial, with such provision as 
may be necessary to guarantee 
during a period of transition the 
observance of certain obligations and 
to meet other special circumstances 
and also with such guarantees as are 
required by minorities to protect 
their political liberties and rights.” 

With regard to the Central Gov- 
ernment I made it *plain that sub- 
ject to defined conditions, His 
Majesty’s late Government were pre- 
pared to recognise the principle of 
lesponsibility of the Executive to the 
Legislature, if both were constituted 
on an All-India Federation basis. The 
principle of responsibility was to be 
subject to the qualification that in 
existing circumstances, defence and 
external affairs must be reserved to 
the Governor-General and that in 
regard to the finance such conditions 
must apply as will ensure the fulfil- 
ment of the obligations incurred 
under the authority of the Secretary 
of State and the maintenance un- 
impaired of the financial stability 
and credit of India.” 

Thus the concrete points that stand 
out from the statements to which His. 
Majesty’s last and present Governments 
and the present Parliament are com- 
mitted are as follows — 

(a) That the Central and Pro- 
vincial Legislatures will become re- 
sponsible for the future Government 
of India, that is, the Executive wiU 
be responsible to the Legislatures, if 
both were constituted on an AIl- 
India Federal basis, subject to the 
following reservations. — 

(1) That there should he a period 
of transition 

(2) That during the period of 
transition — 

(i) Defence and external 
affairs should he reserved to the 
Grovernor-General j and 

(ii) In regard to Finance such 
conditions must apply as would ^ 
ensure the fulfilment of the 
obligations incurred under the 

f 


authority of the Secretary of 
State and the maintenance un- 
impaired of the financial stability 
and credit of India. 

(3) That there should he guar- 
antees to protect the political 
liberties and rights of the min- 
orities. 

3. There is general agreement on these 
points subject to the following. — 

(a) That the application of the 
principle of lesponsibility of the 
Executive to the Legislature should 
not be made to depend irrevocably 
on an All-India Federation. 

Such Federation is warmly and 
sincerely welcomed and the various 
advantages accruing from it are fully 
appreciated But who knows what 
influences may be working to delay, 
if not actually prevent, its early 
realisation? Let, therefore, the 
scheme of responsibility of the Ex- 
ecutive to the Legislature be made 
applicable to start with, to British 
India, leaving ample room in the 
Constitution for the Princes to come 
in and occupy their places with 
whatever adjustments that may be 
needed for mutual benefit and 
accommodation. This will save time 
and prevent delay and the people 
will be assured of observance of 
British pledges. 

(b) That the period of transition 
should not be left undefined It 
should not be of more than 10 years. 

(c) That in the meantime an im- 
partial arbitration he appointed to 
investigate into the obligations in- 
curred under the authority of the 
Secretary of State for India which 
India is called upon •to> discharge. 

(d) That after 10 years’ experience 
of responsible Government people 
could he safely trusted to carry on 
the administration of the country in 
such a .way as to ensure the main- 
tenance unimpaired of the financial 
stability and credit of their own 
motherland. 

(e) That it should he provided that 

Ministers in charge of the reserved 
^subjects, during the period of tran- 
sition, though responsible only to the 
Governor-General, should be selected 
from amongst the elected Indian 
members of the Legislature, so that 
the period of transition be utilised 
by the people for learning >he art 
of control and administration of 
these departments. * 

4 
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(/) Tliat in accordance witli tlie 
decision of the Defence Suh-Com- 
mittee sWith the development of 
the new structuie in India^ the de- 
fence of India must to an increasing 
extent be the concern of the Indian 
people and not of the British 
Government alone. 

(1) Provision be made for com- 
plete Indianisation of the Indian 
Army within 30 years at the most, 
and 

(ii) The yearly intake of 
cadets for the Military College 
established m India should not 
be limited to only 60 as has been 
fixed by the Government of 
India, 

In this connection it should be noted, 
as has been said more in detail m the 
note of dissent of Dr B. S. Moonje on 
the Report of the Indian Military College 
Committee that a scheme was prepared 
and considered feasible, it is said, by the 
Government of India, of complete In- 
dianisation of the Indian Army in 30 
years Thus no higher authority could 
bo quoted in support of limiting the 
period of Indianisation to not more than 
&) years. 

The general principle should be ac- 
ccepted that all yearly recruitment to the 
commissioned ranks of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force of the Indian Army be 
made by open competition in India from 
amongst the Indians, subject always to 
the standard of fitness and efficiency as 
is applicable to British ’cadets, provided 
that it shall he open to the Government 
to make recruitment in England to fill 
up such of the vacancies as could not be 
filled up in India and to regularise it 
in accordance with the schemes of com- 
plete Indianisation in 30 years as men- 
tioned above. 

ig)^ That provision should he made 
for the immediate removal of the 
bar that -exists against recruitment 
as rank and file in the Army of cer- 
tain olasses^^ and' castes based on the 
a^ificial dikihcti^ as belonging to 
,the so-called .martial ^.nd non-martial 
classes thu^ ^hrpwtn^bpen the ranks 
pf the' aniD|:|.^o all'ctoes and castes, 
alw^s^ to the^^Asorihed tests 
rM^^effieiehcy, 'so^Hhat army be 
madq truly national, ' " 
4„lYhen the White .paper is studied 
and analysed in, this beffetin^points 

.stand* :out which en,ahle'x %]ie people to 
VauaJise that others is ^no‘ dnipro-Vemeitb^ 


in their constitutional status and that 
what is provided in the proposals o-f the 
White Paper is mere increased associa- 
tion of the people with the Government 
of the country for which, in its essence, 
it is the British Crown through its 
Agents and not the people are respon- 
sible. Some of the most important of 
these points are pieced together briefly in 
the resolution adopted at the Joint Con- 
ference of the Members of the Working 
Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha and 
the Hindu Members of the Central Legis- 
lature with which the Hindu Mahasabha 
IS in entire agreement. 

The resolution is as follo-ws: — 

This Conference puts on record its 
deliberate opinion that the constitution 
of India as foreshadowed in the White 
Paper will not^ allay hut increase discon- 
tent as being most disappointing and in- 
adequate and even retrogressive for the 
following reasons — 

(a) That there is no advance in the 
constitutional status of India, and 
the whole of the conception of the 
constitution is based on the assump- 
tion that India is a conquered terri- 
tory belonging to the Crown of 
England and is to be administered, 
not in the interest of India, by the 
agents of the Grown. 

(b) That the constitution does not 
even remotely or in any sense 
approximate to a Dominion Constitu- 
tion which the Goveimment is pledged 
to grant by Parliamentary declara- 
tions. 

(c) That though it was agreed that 
the introduction of Central Responsi- 
bility leading to Dominion Status 
should bo accompanied during a 
period of transition by safeguards 
which should be demonstrably in the 
interest of India the period of tran- 
sition is not provided nor is it fixed 
and the safeguards are not conceived 
in the interest of India. 

(d) That the Central Responsibility 
is made dependent on the one hand, 
ultimately on the will of the Princes 
and on the other, on the World 
economic conditions making the estab- 
lishment of the Reserved Bank pos- 
sible and on its successful working 
and also more particularly on the 
will of the Houses of Parliament to 
present an address, if and when they 
so choose to His Majesty praying for 
His Majesty ^8 proclamation announc- 
ing the eistablishment of the Federa- 
tionv ■ ■ 
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(e) That provision has been made 
for endowing the Governor-General 
with extraordinary powers described 
under the categories called : (a) Re- 
served Departments^ (h) Special Re- 
sponsibilities, (c) Discretionary 
Powers, (d) Special powers, and (e) 
Legislative powers by whidh the Gov- 
ernor-General can make acts without 
the consent of or even reference to 
Legislatures and can obtain funds at 
his own individual judgment and 
will. 

(/) That the authority of the Gov- 
ernor-General to appoint Counsellors 
for the administration of Reserved 
Departments of Defence and Foreign 
Affairs IS not limited to choice of his 
Counsellors only from amongst the 
elected Indian members of the Legis- 
latures. 

{g) That the Federal Legislatures 
has been denied the power of con- 
stituting a Railway Board by a 
Statute of its own for the adminis- 
tration of the Federal Railways. 

{h) That the responsibility of the 
Finance Minister already circum- 
scribed as it IS by making more than 
80 per cent, of the revenues non- 
votable has been further seriously 
crippled by the appointment of a 
Financial Adviser to the VicAroy. 

(i) That no provision has been 
made for complete Indianisation of 
the Army within a reasonable period. 

(:?) That powers are still retained 
in regard to the recruitment and con- 
trol of Public Service, the Police Ser- 
vice and other Services, by the Secre- 
tary o‘f State for India, which being 
the steel frame of the constitution 
are incapable of automatic adjust- 
ment compatible with automatic con- 
stitutional growth. 


{h) That no provision has been 
made for automatic growth to 
Dominion Constitution. 

' {1) That fundamental rights have 

not been defined and no provision 
has been made for the inclusion of 
those rights in Constitution Act, and 
that in view of the fact that these 
rights alone comprise the true and 
legitimate piotection of a minority, 
this omission coupled with practically 
autocratic powers of the Governor- 
General IS bound to lead to differ- 
ential treatment of minorities in 
different Provinces. 

(m) That the Government reserves 
to itself the right to reconsider 
the whole position in respect of Re- 
forms under certain possibly but un- 
defined financial, economic and poli- 
tical conditions, even though all other 
requirements for the* inauguration of 
the Federation shall have been 
satisfied. 

{n) That the Communal Award 
which forms the basis of the Con- 
stitntion is predominantly pro- 
Moslem and highly unjust to the 
Hindus. It IS unacceptable to the 
Hindus as it provides for separate 
electorates and undue weightages in 
representation in Legislatures to the 
Moslems at the ^ cost of the Hindus 
and gives statutory majority in effect 
to the Moslems in Punjab. 

To the above the MaJhasabha would add 
that a Constitution based on the Com- 
munal decision of the British Government 
cannot be one of Dominion Stains, 
nor can it ever lead to it. It would 
always be an unsurmountable obstacle to 
redeem their pledges thereof. 

The Mahasabha has therefore to criti- 
cise the Communal decision also apart 
from its adverse effects on the interests 
of the Hindu community. 


MEMORANDUM 58.— (ALL-INDIA) HINDU MAHASABHA (BERAR 

SECTION). 


Descriptive . — Berar is situated right 
in the heart of India about 300 miles 
to the north-east of Bombay. It is the 
largest cotton producing unit in India, 
with an area of 17,767 square miles and 
a population of 3.6 millions. It is des- 
cribed in old literature as the first centre 
of Any an settlement in the Deccan and 
has existed as a separate entity through- 
<)ut the period being described as the 


great Vidarbha Politically it has 
had a very chequered career. It passed 
into the hands of Pathan Kings of Delhi 
after the Jadhav Dynasty was destroyed, 
then into the hands of Bahamani Kings, 
after a short spell of independence it 
passed into the hands of the Moguls, 
then into the Maratha hands; in 1803 it 
was given to the Nizam by the British; 
by the Treaties of 1853 and 1860 it passed 
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into Bntisli hands again and finally by 
the Treaty of 1902 it was given to the 
British by perpetual lease in which 
position it finds itself to-day. 

Berar is thus a territory held by the 
British on lease from an Indian State, 
constitutionally it is not British India 
although it IS administered by the 
British. This position has made what is 
known as the Berar problem. 

The Piohleni . — Berar has always been 
treated as a separate unit, the problem, 
therefore, is not, as is commonly sup- 
posed, to make it a separate unit. It 
has all along been separate- the problem 
is to give it a satisfactory status in the 
coming constitution. 

Financial Position . — Up to the year 
1902 Berar had a separate administra- 
tion. It maintained that administration 
and always left over a substantial surplus 
after defraying the heavy and rather 
an unnecessary military expenditure of 
about Rs. 4,000,000 annually. 

Following figures will show this 
position — 


Year 

Revenue 

(Lakhs) 

Expenditure 

(Lakhs) 

1872—1873 

' 80 40 

j 65.66 

1899—1900 

84.96 

! 99.98 

(Famine) 



1901—1902 

124.42 

93.24 


After the year 1903 the Province was 
amalgamated with Central Provinces. 
This arrangement has been most iniquit- 
ous and unsatisfactory and has failed to 
give protection to the people of Berar. 
The surplus, which properly speaking 
should have been utilised for the growing 
needs of the people of Berar has all been 
appropriated towards the Backward 
tracts of Central Provinces. Berar, so 
to say, has been paying -a considerable 
subyention to C-P. A reasonable amount 
after satisfying Berar needs would not 
hawe been grndged for the uplift of the 
Backward tract, but the arrangement 
nas resulted in starving the 'most essen- 
Requirements of Berar " , 

. -Jtis® iow largB bp 

stEipp'areat.. ftoiri tbe' folbVmg ' %nt^ ' 


Year 

Revenue 

(Lakhs) 

Expendi- 

ture 

(Lakhs) 

Surplus 

1902—03 

1,10,39,382 

68,10,953 

42,28,400 

1904—05 

1,27,57,982 

66,13,ttl6 

61,43,300 

1909—10 

1,40,63,179 

61,75,076 

88,78,100 

1912—13 

1,63,79,598 

60,31,001 

1,03,48,500 

1915—16 

Average 

of 

1926—27] 

1,62,68,922 

68,00,638 

94,68,400 

to 

1929—30 J 
Central 
and Pro- 
vincial. 

2,54,71,050 

1,86,88,750 

67,82,300 


The following ipoinis in the figures tor 
the 1926-30 may be noted — 


(i) That the expenditure include! 
Ps. 25 lakhs paid annually to the 
Nizam on account of the lease. 

(ii) That full shaie of overhead 
charges on account of Heads of 
Departments and Executive Heads 
of Grovernment is also included at 25 
per cent, of the total expenditure. 

It may also be noted that Berar has 
been progressively taxed since 1872; and 
further that the years 1926-30 were 
specially favourable to Berar, those be- 
ing the years when largest amounts 
under Sim Rule were allotted. The 
position has since changed to Berar’ s dis- 
advantage. 

This position has been very irksome, 
has led to ever growing friction in the 
Central Provinces Council and has to a 
considerable extent hampered the growth 
of democratic spirit in the province 

The position was visualised by the 
makers of the constitution of 1919, when 
Provincial Finance came to be separated 
from the Central Finance, and a safe- 
guard in the interest of Berar was im- 
posed by Devolution Rule 14 (2) by which 
Revenues of Berar were placed at the 
disposal of the C.P. Government and 
Government of India retained the right 
to decrease or cancel this arrangement 
if it deemed it necessary. 

This fact once again established that 
Berar was a separate entity and that its 
revenues formed distinct and extraordin- 
ary source separate from the ordinary 
source of a revenue from one of the Dis- 
tricts within the Central Province,^ Thslfc 
it was so to say a subvention to 0*3^. 
from Central Government. ^ Once again 
the position, that Berar has been 
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separate and distinct and that the pro- 
blem is not the question of its separa- 
tion afresh, is asserted. 

Sim Rule. In pnrsuance of this Devolu- 
tion Rule the Legislative Council passed 
^ resolution in March, 1921, that a reason- 
able share of Berar Revenues should be 
apent for the benefit of Berar. Govern- 
ment agreed to this and what subsequently 
oame to be known as the Sim ’’ rule was 
adopted. Neither party has found satis- 
faction in this and it has never been 
given effect to in full. According to this 
rule, after satisfying the demands of a 
single Government and certain excep- 
tional items, which absorb the lion’s share 
of the Budget, Berar was to get 40 per 
•cent, of new expenditure. The nearest 
approach to this figure was 38 per cent, 
in 1927. But the Rule applies to budget 
allotments only and there is no check on 
actual expenditure, and the allotments 
made originally have subsequently been 
withdrawn. 

The following admission by O.P. 
Government in this behalf in its report 
to the statutory Commission is useful: 
<Page 101, para, 251). 

‘‘ Before this settlement the C.P. 
enjoyed far greater share of the 
divisible expenditure than the 60 per 
cent, now allotted to it.” 

Unsatisfactory as these arrangements 
were Government could carry out its pro- 
mise of minimum expenditure for the 
benefit of Berar with the help of 

Nominated block ” and Berar mem- 
bers. For obvious reasons no fully res- 
ponsible Government could carry on such 
an arrangement without courting a dis- 
aster. Statutory safeguard could be no 
better remedy to keep on such an 
arrangement as that could straightaway 
lead to p. deadlocks 

There is, therefore, no effective remedy 
except fo have a separate Budget to he 
dealt with hy the people td whom the 
money belongs and has always belonged. 
This I submit can only be done by giving 
Berar a Council with a power over its 
purse. Berar could never exercise that 
power within the Cenlral Provinces 
Council. And the conferral of the right 
in those circumstances would be to give 
no power of purse to the people of Berar. 

DotTBiiB Taxation of Bbbab fob 
Sttbyention. 

I have already pointed out that the 
surplus of Berar absorbed towards C P. 
is in the nature of -a subvention. In 
addition there are other Provinces con- 


templated towards the subvention of 
which, Berar (wiU have to bear its pro- 
portionate share in future. There is no 
reason why the people of Berar should be 
required to pay more than the rest of 
British India on this account. Reason- 
able burden for the benefit of backward 
tracts in India, Berar has not grudged. 
But the arrangement contemplated, if 
Berar remains in its present position, is 
highly unfair to the people of Berar. 
The remedy lies in its separation from 
C.P. and in giving Berar its rightful 
position of a Federating unit. The 
money belongs to the people of Berar, 
they are a distinct entity and they should 
have the power of disposal over it, to 
the same extent as people in any ot%er 
province in British India. 

Homogeneous Tract . — ^Berar is a homo- 
geneous tract very much in advance of 
the others in C.P. This has been ad- 
mitted by Local Government in its ad- 
ministration reports from time to time; 
the latest admission being in the Local 
Goevrnment’s report to the Franchise 
Committee. Referring to Berar that 
report says : — 

Every shade of variation will be 
found between Marathi-speaking 
population of the South-West ” (i.e. 
Berar) one of the most advanced 
in India and the aboriginal tribes 
who are amongst the most back- 
ward.” 

There is no doubt that this state of 
affairs has checked the progress of 
Berar which might have been faster than 
at present. 

The Statutory Commission has made 
the following remarks which apply very 
fittingly to the case of Berar; viz. ‘‘ If 
those who speak the same language, 
form a compact and self-contained area, 
so situated and endowed as to be able 
to support* its existence as a separate 
province, there is no doubt that the use 
of a common speech is a strong and 
natural basis for individuality,” (Para. 
38, Vol. I.) By each one of these tests 
Berar could be effectively proved to be 
entitled to form a separate unit. 

Popular Opinion . — ^Further test sug- 
gested by the statutory commission is: — 
Most important of all perhaps is 
the largest possible measure of 
general agreement to changes pro- 
posed, both on the side of the area 
that is gaining and on the side of 
the area that is losing territory, 
(Para. 38, Vol. I.) 
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It might have been supposed that such 
bilateral test would be difficult to be 
satisfied. But so great is the feeling of 
dissatisfaction on either side at the 
present ill-fitting incongruous airange- 
ment that neither Berar nor C P. Hindi 
sections desire now to remain togethei 

C.P. Hindi Party have already voiced 
their demand through various jiiovincial 
conferences , they made similar demand 
before the Nehru Committee and as a 
result of this demand the Committee con- 
ceded that it must be made into a pro- 
vince separate from Berar It may be 
noted here that there was no such 
demand made on behalf of Berar before 
that Committee. 

As recently as January, 1933, the 
Central Provinces Legislative Council 
passed a resolution, with a overwhelming 
majority of members from both parts, 
that Berar should be separated from C.P, 
and made into an autonomous Federating 
Unit. It IS noteworthy that an amend- 
ment was specifically moved in the 
Council at the instance of a C.P. Member 
whidh resulted into rejecting the idea of 
forming Berar into a Sub-Province. 

On the other side there is a long list 
of the support that this demand has 
from Berar, only the important items of 
which are enumerated (vide Appendix 
A) ; besides several cablegrams recently 
sent to the President of the Joint Par- 
liamentary Committee from various places 
in Berar. 

' If the desire of the people is the real 
test of the arrangements to be made for 
the future governance of Berar, I 
submit that the opinions on either side 
have most unequivocally and emphatically 
been expressed, and there is no alter- 
native except to separate Berar from 
C.P. and be made into a Federating 
Unit. 

Legislative Aspect . — Laws Berar are 

promulgated by Government of India 
acting in its Foreign Jurisdiction. 
Properly spdahmg the (government of 
India Act of 1919 or the previous Acts 
have not conferred the commonest con- 
stitutional right, on the people of Berar, 
Viz. :' to pass their own Laws. Of all the 
British \DoniiniQn in India curiously 
Berar alone' ^ ^ singled out for 

^ch ,invidiout^,dI^^Qtion.; The position 
.iferehder^ stilj ^ore%uk-^, by the fact 
f^^the members from Berar io the C P. 
<|p^cE!-liave the fiill right? to, Legislate 
hut no such 'ri^ht tq' itegislate 
for/'A'emselves. Such' a\ has 
given rise to a perfectly \iiatufaL-;and 
justifiable resentment amon^ 'the'J&JP. 


members of the Council. Such a position 
has been no less intolerable and disagree- 
able to the members from Berar also. 
An attempt has been made to give a 
certain amount of Legislative voice to 
Berar, since Government set up what is 
known as the “ Berar Legislative Com- 
mittee.” The powers of this committee 
are described best m the report of the 
Local Government to the Statutory Com- 
mission (vide Part ix, paras. 212/213 
and 215, pp. 74 and 75). This is what 
it says — 

Para. 212. — The committee is 
advisory in character and may deal 
with only such legislation affecting 
Berar as the Governor-General in, 
Council may authorize being placed 
before it.” 

Para 213 — The report” (i.e., 
laws passed by the committee) is 
in no way binding on the Governor- 
General in Council who reserves full 
power to legislate for Berar as he 
thinks fit.” 

Para 215 — The (Committee 
serves a useful purpose in eliciting 
informed opinion on legislation 
affecting Berar.” 

Comment is needless. It would take 
more than a common measure of boldness 
to say that these are constitutional 
powers. Yet Berar (has no more powers 
than those described. No powers to 
legislate for Berar on one hand and equal 
powers of legislation for C.P. on the 
other is the greatest incentive there 
could exist for the growth of irresponsi- 
bility under the constitution. If it has 
not ^own the fault certainly does not 
lie with the constitution. 

What Berar seeks is a way out of this 
position The powers of legislation for 
Berar cannot be conferred on anyone 
except the people of Berar and ’the un- 
wanted powers over legislation in O.P. 
are disagree^ible bo the people of Berar. 
The remedy again is the same, viz. ; to 
have council for Berar with full Legis- 
lative powers. 

Laj^d Revenue Systems. 

The difference in the Land Revenue 
systems of the two Provinces again is 
very great. Excepting a few villages, 
Berar is a Rayotwari, where the villagers 
hold lands directly from Government, 
whereas in C.P. the Malgujari system 
prevails and the villagers hold lands from 
their landlords. This makes a difference 
to their , respective contributions to the 
Revenue^ ofi the province which is conljri- 
:but6d in the proportion 2: & although 
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Berar is only four Districts as against 
(until recently) 18 Districts of C.P. 

Tlie spirit of the people of the two 
provinces is entirely different^ Bayotwari 
being conducive to the spirit of Demo- 
cracy. In the present arrangement the 
Democratic growth in Berar needs neces- 
sarily suffer a severe handicap, besides 
making a smooth running of the Govern- 
ment difficult. 

Incidence of Taxation, — The difference 
in the spirit is clearly disclosed by the 
incidence of Local Taxation. Nation- 
building activities have been partially 
entrusted to Local Bodies in the Pro- 
vince. Berar, besides making its contri- 
bution to the Provincial Treasury, has 
again had to tax itself for Local activi- 
ties. The incidence in Berar is more 
than Rs. 0/8/0 per head whereas nowhere 
m C.P. it exceeds Rs. 0/2/0 per head of 
the population. 

Under the grant-in-aid system no dis- 
trict 111 Berar gets more than 25 per cent, 
of its approved expenditure whereas there 
is no district in C.P. which gets less than 
60 per cent. This figure runs into more 
than 90 per cent, in individual cases. 
Thus what Berar pays for Local needs 
out of its pocket is all an additional 
Taxation. The unfairness of the Grants 
System can well be characterised as 
penalisation of extra efforts made by 
Berar. 

Every Provincial Tax falls more heavily 
on Berar, and every need for retrench- 
ment results in the application of the 
Axe to the allotments made for the 
Nation-building activities in Berar in the 
first instance. 

Berar question, therefore, looked at 
from every point of view affords only one 
satisfactory solution; viz., to constitute 
it into a separate Federating Unit with 
full Legislative and Financial powers on 
the same lines as any other province in 
British India. 

, Treaty obligations. — The people of 
Berar do not believe that such a position 
IS in any way inconsistent with the Treaty 
obligations of His Majesty’s Government, 
On the other hand they believe that con- 
sistently with those obligations the 
solution suggested above is the only one 
that IS logical, legal and satisfactory to 
all concerned. There is no defect which 
would obstruct the devolution of powers 
now vested in the British Crown, from 
the Oroiwn to the people of Berar in the 
same manner and to the same extent as 
other subjects of His Majesty in British 
India. Berar ought to be taken out of 


the Paramountcy relations in the sense 
that it ought not to remain a part of 
the permanent Reserved subject of Para- 
mountcy in India. 

In the end I might say — 

(i) That I hope to have shown to 
the Committee that Berar has always 
been treated as a distinct and 
separate entity by Government. 

(ii) That It has been treated in the 
same way by the Congress also. 

(ill) That the necessity of its 
separation and the temporary 
character of amalgamation with C.P. 
has always been recognised . the 
following observation in the Mon- 
tague-Chelmsford Report on . the 
constitutional reform in India would 
make this clear (vide para. 246) In 
Orissa and Berar, at all events it 
seems to us that the possibility of 
instituting Sub-Province need not be 
excluded from consideration at a very 
early date.” 

(iv) That neither Berar nor C.P. 
wish now to remain amalgamated 
and that C.P. rejects the idea of a 
Sub-Province. 

(v) That the problem is not to take 
it away from C.P. but give the 
people of Berar the common rights 
under the constitution. 

(vi) That there is no satisfactory, 
logical and legal way of doing it 

' except by the formation of Berar 
into a separate Federating Unit with 
full powers of a Province like any 
, other Province in British India, 

Lord Salisbury, then Secretary of State 
for India, wrote in 1878 about Berar 

The matter in controversy here is not 
dignity, revenue, or any matter of per- 
sonal enjoyment, it is the control over 
the lives and properties of two millions 
of men.” 

Since then it has become a matter of 
the lives and properties of three and a 
half million men. With the necessary 
changes this great sentiment of that 
great British statesman still holds good. 
It is now a matter of the Legislative and 
Financial liberty of these men and of 
the acquisition ’by them of their legal 
and constitutional rights, to which they 
are Jby history, tradition and material 
advancement rightfully entitled with the 
rest of their Countrymen. It is a ques- 
tion of liberation from bondage and 
freedom from exploitation. It is impera- 
tive that this should be done while there 
is yet time and while the goodwill of the 
people of Berar is not yet undetinined„ 
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Judged from every conceivable point of 
view tbe only solution, I submit, is to 
constitute Berar into a full province 
directly finding a place in its own right 
and not a place, as at present, by the 
grace or by the sufferance of the people 
w^ho do not like the association any more 
than it is liked in Berar. 

I submit, that any attempt to build a 
constitution on unsecure foundations in 
Berar will be foredoomed to failure. Let 
ns therefore proceed to build it secure 
and true by conceding to the people their 
legitimate constitutional rights on the 
same lines as the rest of India. Berar 
demands the same treatment as the rest 
of the British India. Berar demands 
that justice be done to her . no more 
and no less 

appendix a. 

List of Supporters to Berar demand 

1- The Berar All-Parties Conferences 
and the Committee appointed by that 
Conference. The original conference was 
convened by the President of the congress 
for Berar on 21st June, 1931. This 
conferenbe appointed a committee which 
includes representatives and members 
from all Political Parties and classes 
in Berar, viz. Congress, Liberals, Kespon- 
sionists, Nationalists, Non-Brahmins, 
Muslim, Depressed Class and Labour 
from Berar and includes all the promi- 
nent men in Berar. The Committee had 
sent a representation to the Second and 
Third Round Table Conferences , it repre- 
sented its Financial case to the Federal 
Finance Committee. 

It has fully supported the demand 
throughout the last two years. (Presi- 
dent: Mr. M. S. Aney, and now Mr. 

S. B. Tainbe, Es-Governor of C.P.) 

2. The Liberal Party at its meeting 
held at Akola in May, 1933, has also 
supported this demand (President: R, 

B. Bramha a well-known Liberal). 

3. — (a) The Non-Brahmin party at its 

meeting held at Nandura in Buldana 
District on 1st January, 1933, supported 
the demand in essential aspect and 
urged formation of a Sub-Province. It 
is *to Jia especicdty noted that this con- 
ference held ^Tider the President- 

ship- of the ^3i>h0mrayLe Miinister of Pldu- * 
cdt^rOTi- to the GJP^ Government, 

"TMie Nandura ^conjfejf^^ce waa held be- 
tii5e,^Xe^slativ:e the 

Sub-Provinod'i^r . r" , 

Non-Brahroin 
s£^th^ oc^nferehce at- Akola 


on 14th May, 1933, at which they adopted 
a resolution supporting the demand for 
complete separation. This conference 
■was presided over by the President oi 
the Party for C.P. and Berar. 

4. The Nationalist Party of Berar has 
fully supported the demand throughout 
and instructed its President to bring the 
queston to the notice of H.E. the Viceroy 
twice during the last two years, (1) in 
May, 1931, (2) in January, 1933, which the 
President did by means of letters to the 
Viceroy. (President : Mr. R. M. 
Deshmukh Ex-Minister). 

5. Other important conferences held 
are as follows : — 

(a) Conference uf aU the Berar 
Village Panchayats at Pusad in 
Yeotmal District. 26/11/32. 

(h) Conference of Nationalists held 
at Loni in Akola District. 28/11/32. 

(c) Mangrul Taluq Agriculturists, 

conference held at Giroli in Akola 
District. 18/12/32 

(d) Telhara Circle Agriculturists, 

conference held at Telhara in Akot 
Taluq. 24/12/32. 

(e) Kalamb Circle Agriculturists, 
conference in Yeotm'al District (pre- 
sided over by an Ex-Minister from 
C.P.) to the C.P, Government. 

25/12/32. 

(/) Berar Landlords, conference 
held at Surji-Anjangaon (presided 
over by a prominent Liberal from 
Berar). 25/12/32, 

(g) Yeotmal Taluq Agriculturists, 

conference at Babulgaon in Yeotmal 
District (President : An Ex-Minister 
to C.P, Government). 8/1/33. 

(h) Amraoti District Nationalist 
Agriculturist Conference held at Ner- 
Pinglai, Amraoti District. ^Presi- 
dent: Member of CP. Council). 

15/1/33. 

(i) Amraoti Taluq Agriculturist, 
conference held at Kothoda in 
Amraoti Taluq. (President: Well 
known journalist in Berar). 

18/2/23. 

Note. The list is not exhaustive. 
There have been various other con- 
ferences held at which the demand has 
received support ^ The list given above 
is,^ however, sufficiently representative to 
show that on this point of Berar demand, 
all the differences of party, class or creed 
have been mfe^rge^ |>be demand is 

’na^quiv^al unanimous deipand 
the .Rerar. 
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MEMORANDUM 59. (ALL INDIA) HINDU MAH AS AE HA (BERAR 

SECTION SUPPLEMENT). 


1. The fact that the attainment of full 
Dominion status by India is implicit in 
the declaration of August, 1917, should 
find a place in the preamble to the Con- 
stitution Act. 

2. The Committee is opposed to the 
inauguration of the Federation being 
made contingent upon — 

(а) Setting up and successful 
operation of a reserve bank. 

(б) The execution of instruments 
of accession by the Rulers of States 
representing not less than half the 
population of States and of States 
entitled to half the number of seats 
in the Council of State. 

(c) The voting of an address to 
the Crown by both the Houses of 
Parliament 

And therefore the Committee desires 
that the Constitution Act should contain 
provision enabling Provinces to join the 
Federation of India as their instruments 
of accession are executed. 

The application of the Act should he 
a matter of mere executive action. 

3. The Constitution Act should contain 
a provision to terminate the personal 
charge of the Governor-General in re- 
spect of the reserved departments auto- 
matically by 

(a) ejfflux of a definite period of 
time, or 

(b) Fulfilment of conditions specify- 
ing stages to be laid down in the 
Act. 

4. The Ecclesiastical Department should 
he excluded from the personal charge of 
the Governor-General. 

6. The Committee is opposed to the 
declaration of special responsibilities of 
the Governor and the Governor-General 
as laid down in paras. 70 and 18 of the 
proposals since they impede the growth 
of real responsibility amongst the Minis- 
ters. Therefore the Committee proposes 
that provision for rules on the lines of 
the present rules framed under 62 (3) of 
the Government of India Act, should he 
made to enable the Governor and the 
Governor-General to meet all such emer- 
gencies and all the machinery contem- 
plated to give effect to the special re- 
sponsihilities together with the proposal 
for a financial adviser (proposal 17) will 
therefore automatically disappear. ^ , 

>6. In order to make a real Federation 
the Committee proposes that the members 
to he appointed by the Rulers of States 


to the Federal Assembly shall be elected 
according to rules to be framed in this 
behalf by the States concerned. 

7. With reference to para 18 of the 
Introduction, the Committee considers 
that no clog on election by method of the 
single transferable vote is desirable and 
necessary. 

8 With reference to paras. 27 and 30 
of the proposals, the Committee con- 
siders that 35 should be the minimum age 
limit for members of the Council of State 
and 30 for those of House of Assembly. 

9. The Committee is opposed to the 
proposals m paras. 42^ 43, 92 and 93 
c ontemplating powers of the Governor- 
General and the Governors to promulgate 
Acts on their own responsibility as the 
Committee considers that an Act should 
always mean an Act of the Legislature, 
and any law that is not an Act ought to 
be an Ordinance. 

10. Ordinances in the departments in 
which responsibility is transferred either 
at the centre or in the Provinces shall 
invariably bo issued on the advice of the 
Ministers subject to the conditions laid 
down in this behalf. 

11. The power to promulgate ordin- 
ances in reserved departments as con- 
templated in para. 53 of the pioposals is 
to remain unaffected subject to the con- 
dition that the power of renewal shall 
not be assumed unless the federal legisla- 
ture fails to pass the required legislation. 

12. In proposals 14 and 67 the Com- 
mittee desires that the directions to the 
Governor-General and the Governor con- 
tained in brackets shall be dropped 

13 The description of Provinces given 
in proposals 6 and 61 shall be modified as 
follows : — 

Berar should he excluded from C.P. 
and described as a separate Governor's 
Province. Some members of the Com- 
mittee consider that the ports declared 
to be mao or ports including Aden should 
become separate federating units under a 
Governor or a Chief Commissioner accord- 
ing to importance. Berar should he a 
separate federating unit. 

The possibility of forming GM>vernorA 
Provinces on linguistic basis immediately 
should be kept in view. 

14. With reference to proposal 166 the 
Committee considers that there should be 
no excluded area in C.P. or Berar. 

16. The Secretary of State in Counc| 
should have control over services only u| 
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to tile period of inauguration of the new 
constitution and should function only in 
respect of servants appointed by him 
up to that time. 

16. With reference to para. 73 (Intro- 
duction) the Government of India should 
continue to carry the responsibility for 
payments arising out of the family pen- 
sions fund. No attempt to build up a 
separate sterling fund for the purpose 
should be made. 


17. With reference to proposal about 
borrowing contained in proposals in 
paras. 146 and 147 the Committee con- 
siders that no loan outside India should 
be raised without consulting the Federal 
Legislature. 

18. The Constitution of a Hailway 
Board (para. 74 Introduction) should be 
subject to Federal Legislation. The 
Committee agrees that it should be 
framed with a view to perform its duties 
upon business principles. 


MFMQBANDUM 60. SUBMITTED BY PANDIT NANAK CHAND, M.A. 

(OXON.). 

Brief Summary op ProposaI/S 


I have been nominated to appear as a 
witness and to give evidence before the 
Joint Select Committee, by the following 
bodies : — 

(1) The Punjab; Sind and North- 
West Frontier Conference of Hindus. 
(Held at Multan, May, 1933.) 

(2) The Hindu, or National De- 
form Party of the Punjab Legis- 
lative Council. 

(3) The Punjab Democratic League 

(4) The Mahajan or Non-Agricul- 
turist Association (Hissar) . 

(5) Instructed by Dr. Nand Singh, 
Secretary of thje Non- Agricultural 
Conference of Hindus, Moslems and 
Sikhs. (Jullendhar, May, 1933.) 

to represent their case. 

On behalf of the Punjab Hindus and 
Non-Agricultural Tribes, therefore, as 
represented by these associations, I de- 
sire to give evidence before the Com- 
mittee on the following matters* — 

(1) The protection of minorities by 
means of the clause in paragraph 
122 of the White Paper, without the 
provisos or exceptions now contained 
therein, 

(2) The position of the Agricultural 
and Non-Agricultural Tribes ou the 
electoral roll of the Punjab. 

(3) The present ' arbitrary division 
j^ix> rural ',a;nd urMn constituencies 
of the ,Puiy;a|)* Province. 

' (4) , ir^lc^&ction into the cen- 

di^met^ of ;^^uuiab of a 

.while maintaining the '-system of 
separate electorates of, ihe' ‘Eastern 
and ^ Western Punjab; >he' 
tion of the terms of revision "'of --the 
Communal Award, ^ 


(5i) The constitution of an All- 
India Minorities Protection Board. 

(6) The early appointment of a 
Boundaries Commission, with an im- 
partial chairman, as recommended 
by the Simon Commission. (See 
pages 15-16 and 26, of Vol. II of 
the Simon Deport.) 

(7) The transfer of the Police to 
the control of the popular Minister, 
and the appointment of a statutory 
committee to assist him in the dis- 
charge of his duties. 

(8) Recruitment for the Services 
to be on the grounds of ej00Lciency, 
fitness, and merit alone. 

(9) Increase to 600 of the member- 
ship of the House of Assembly. 

(10) The centralisation of the High 
Courts as recommended by the Simon 
Commission, the NeJhru Deport, and 
the Note of Sir Claude Sohuster 
and Sir M. Gwyer printed in the 
proceedings of the Third Round 
Table Conference. 

(11) Abolition of the arbitrary dis- 
tinction between the martial and non- 
martial races and the institution of 
an Indian Military Advisory 
Council. 

Specific Proposals. 

I. My first proposal relates to para- 
graph 122, page 70, of the White Paper 
which runs as follows ; — 

The Federal Legislature and the 
Provincial Legislatures will have no 
power to make laws subjecting in 
British, .India any British subject 
(including'' companies, partnerships or 
associa^tieha; constituted by or under 
any Federsd^^^bt Provincial law) in 
respect. the tidldinsr of 
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property of any kind, the carrying 
on of any profession, trade, business 
or occupation, or the employment of 
any servants or agents, or in respect 
of residence or travel iw-ithin the 
boundaries of the Federation, to any 
disability or discrimination based 
upon his religion, deso'ent, caste, 
colour or place of birth; but no law 
will be deemed to be discriminatory 
for this purpose on the ground only 
that it prohibits either absolutely or 
with exceptions, the sale or mort- 
gage of agricultural land in any area 
to any person not belonging to some 
class recognised as being a class of 
persons engaged in, ok connected 
with, agriculture in that area, or 
Wjhich recognises {the existenee of 
some right, privilege or disability 
attaching to the members of a 
community by virtue of some privi- 
lege, law or custom having the force 
of law. 

** A Federal or Pkovincdal law, 
however, which might otherwise be 
void on the ground of its discrimina- 
tory character will be valid if pre- 
viously declared by the Governor- 
General or the Governor, as the case 
may be, in his discretion, to be 
necessary in the interests of the 
peace and tranquility of India or 
any part thereof.* 

* Without a qualification of this kind, 
legislation such as, e.g., the Indian 
Criminal Tribes' Act, would be invali- 
dated by the provisions of this para- 
graph. 

My proposal is that the words beginning 
hut no law " and concluding ** or 
any part thereof ", should he deleted 
altogether. 

The paragraph deals with two 
matters : — 

1. The clause deals with the Funda- 
mental Biglhts of the citizens of the 
State and interdicts discriminatory 
legislation and is meant for the pro- 
tection of the minorities. The 
words which begin with * The Federal 
Legislature ' and conclude with 
‘ religion, descent, caste, colour or 
place of birth ^ are meant as the 
protective clause. 

2. The latter portion deals with 
the exceptions to the rule framed in 
the earlier part of the paragraph. 

It is interesting to go into the history 
of the recommendations contained in 
paragraph 122. The minorities all over 
India, whether European, Mohammedan 
or Hindu, insisted upon a provision of 


the kind mentioned in the earlier part 
of paragraph 122. A clause of the 
nature was first proposed for the protec- 
tion of minorities (whether of religion, 
descent, caste, colour or place of birth) 
by the Nehru Report. Then when the 
Simon Commission was about to go out to 
India, Dr. Shaffat Ahmad Khan insisted 
upon a clause of this kind for the pro- 
tection of the Moslem minorities m his 
book, ^ What are the Rights of Moslem 
minorities? ' The learned Doctor, who 
was a member of the three Round Table 
Conferences and is at present a member 
of the Indian wing of the Joint Select 
Committee, quoted with approval certain 
clauses from the Constitution of Poland 
and Austria, in support of his proposals 
for the protection of Moslem minorities. 
These clauses insisted upon equality 
before the law of all nationals and laid 
down the following principle ; — 

“ Differences of religion, creed or 
confession shall not prejudice any 
Polish national in matters relating to 
the enjoyment of civic or political 
rights, as, for instance, admission to 
public employments, functions, and 
honours, or the exercise of profession 
and industries." 

The European Association likewise laid 
emphasis upon a protection of this kind. 
The Hindu minority of the Punjab, whose 
case was represented to the Simon Com- 
mission by Rajah Narendra Nath in a 
long memorandum, and by me by means 
of another memorandum and oral evi- 
dence, also emphasised the importance of 
a clause of the nature demanded by the 
Moslem and European minorities, and, in 
order to illustrate the injustice which was 
likely to be inflicted upon minorities if a 
clause of this kind was not inserted in 
the Constitution, the Punjab Land 
Alienation Act was cited as an instance 
of what would occur later on. 

In the first two Round Table Con- 
ferences emphasis was laid over and over 
again upon the necessity for protection 
of this nature by representatives of 
various communities, and it is very im- 
portant to note that the Prime Minister 
on behalf of the Government gave a 
definite promise to the second Round 
Table Conference that a protection of 
this nature would be granted. This is 
what the Prime Minister said: — 

“ In framing the Constitution Hia 
Majesty’s Government considers it 
will he its duty to insert provisions 
guaranteeing to the various 
minorities, in addition to political 
representation, that differences of 
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Tehgio?iy racBy sect or caste shall not 
themselves constitute civic dis- 
ahiliiies.^’ 

In tile Third Round Table Conference 
the matter was again thoroughly dis- 
cussed and, though some of the Indian 
delegates presented a long list of funda- 
mental Tights, and though it was con- 
sidered impracticable to give this list a 
statutory sanction, yet it was recognised 
that a clause of the kind incorporated in 
the first part of paragraph 122 of the 
White Paper was an absolute necessity. 
Unfortunately, however, the Punjab Land 
Alienation Act was brought into pro- 
minence in all the discussions of all the 
Round Table Conferences. 

Sir Kubert Garr^ representing the 
British-European community, insisted 
that a clause of the kind should be in- 
serted. He said in his last speech printed 
on page 133 of the Third Round Table 
Conference Report: — 

In consideration of the position 
in India to-day, we think not only is 
special protection required for the 
British-European community, but 
that for all minorities a general 
omnibus clause is required in the 
Constitution for protection against 
discriminatory treatment.” 

During the discussions of the Third 
Round Table Conference a memorandum 
was submitted signed by eight of the 
delegates, one of whom was a Parsee 
gentleman, regarding discriminatory legis- 
lation. (See pages 196 and 197 of the 
Round Table Conference Report.) 

When discussing proposals for a clause 
of this kind the Punjab Land Alienation 
Act also came up for discussion again 
and again. Dr. Ambedkar and I par- 
ticidarly drew the attention of the Con- 
ference to the necessity of a clause pro- 
hibiting discriminatory legislation and 
treatment; and this subject has been 
treated by me in some detail in my last 
speech to the Round Table Conference 
{see pages 118-122 of the Report of the 
Conference). The Punjab Land Aliena- 
tion Act is also discussed therein. 

There was a unanimous decision that a 
diause of the kind was absolutely essential 
for the proper protection of minorities, 
i.e.^ the clause to^ prohibit completely dis- 
criminatory legisIatW and treatment of 
th^ ininomties,^ whethe^r of religion, 
caste, colour'- or, plape of birth. 
Jve find that P^|^%hr;jg2 of the 
Wwp’ Psfeer oontaina,initsnyt|l|^ pass- 
very healthy, legitimate and 
‘'soTtfid' recommendation for the protection 
of minoTfties. 


It would seem, however, that the 
learned draughtsman who is responsible 
for paragraph 122 could not forget the 
discussions which took place in the Con- 
ference and the Committees, and sought 
to save the discriminatory provisions of 
the Punjab Land Alienation Act and, 
incidentally, of the Indian Criminal 
Tribes^ Act, by the inclusion of the ex- 
ceptions which I respectfully urge the 
Committee to delete 

These exceptions, if incorporated in the 
Constitution as a part of the law, will 
not only nullify the effect of the funda- 
mental rights clause, but will prove a 
source of terrible oppression m the hands 
of the majorities in the legislatures. 
These provisos or exceptions are unjust, 
because they take away the right of 
acquiring property from certain indi- 
viduals, classes or communities, merely 
on the ground of their birth in a par- 
ticular caste and thus strike at the root 
of the fundamental right of a citizen to 
obtain the main and chief gualificat'ion 
for acquiring the vote and thus taking 
part in the government of the State, 
These exceptions are, in my humble judg- 
ment, dangerous, unjust, impracticable 
and, if I may say so, destructive of all 
democratic ideals of government. As I 
have said above, the effect of the pro- 
visos will be to nullify completely the 
effect of the previous part of the para- 
graph. 

I wish the Joint Select Committee to 
consider dispassionately these exceptions. 
If they are enacted into law the majori- 
ties in the Federal and provincial legis- 
latures will have the power : — 

(a) To prohibit the sale or mort- 
gage of agricultural land to any per- 
son, to any class, or to any tribe, 
and thus destroy one of the main 
and chief means of acquiring quali- 
fications for becoming voters and 
taking part in the government of the 
State. 

(b) To^ sanctify existing privileges 
or disabilities based on birth, custom 
or law thus preventing further pro- 
gress for the minorities, and further 
maintaining disabilities for all time 
to come. 

(c) to prevent .women, depressed 
classes, untouchables and others not 
only from acquiring property but 
from acquiring sites for houses in 
rural areas, and :feOv restrain the de- 
pressed , olaeses, from exercising 

.eleinentf ^^r^^^ of (fitn^enship, such 
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as, free access to public roads, 
schools, Tillage tanks and wells. 

(d) Lastly, these exceptions will 
arm the majorities with the power 
of declaring any class, tribe or caste 
a criminal tribe 

Well may the minorities cry, ‘‘ Wo 
wanted bread and yon give us a stone I ” 

But it will naturally be asked, what 
about the Punjab Land Alienation Act? 
Nobody has any dispute with proposals 
for giving protection to the cultivator 
ot the soil or to agriculturists, but the 
definition of an agriculturist should be 
based upon occupation, not on birth as 
is done by the Punjab Land Alienation 
Act, in Section III of that Act. I main- 
tain that : — 

(a) It is no protection to the poor 
proprietor of land who has to part 
with his property under necessity. 
He does not get a fair price as com- 
petition IS limited. He practically 
has to sell his land at half the price 
(h) That gives the moneylenders, 
lawyers and wealthly members of 
agricultural tribes or castes a charter 
to rob the poor agriculturists • see 
Darling’s book; The Punjab Peasant. 

(c) That it IS possible to remedy 
these defects and find suitable defini- 
tion of the agriculturist based not 
upon birth or caste but on occupa- 
tion. 

The position of the members of non- 
agricultural tribes and agricultural tribes 
must be thoroughly grasped in order to 
understand what mischief and havoc the 
Act is playing m the public life of the 
Punjab and how the privileged castes 
called the agricultural tribes are clamour- 
ing for more and more privileges. They 
seek to rule the Punjab to their own 
exclusive advantage, hence the activities 
of their members to bar the door on all 
others who would seek to improve their 
status. 

Though less than 50 per cent of the 
population of the Punjab, the agricultural 
tribes have got more than 70 per cent, 
of the elected seats in the Punjab Coun- 
cil and the result is that, during the 
last five or six years, they have become 
extremely unreasonable and wish to 
secure privileges on the basis of birth 
which no one would dream of suggesting 
in a democratic government. As a matter 
of fact privilege based upon caste or 
tribe is entirely inconsistent with the 
ideal of a democratic state. The debates 
of the Legislative Council of the Punjab 
will show that these tribes want* — 


(1) That the sources of revenue of 
the Punjab Government from land 
tax and water rates should be very 
substantially cut down. 

(2) That posts should be given to 
the statutory agriculturists to the 
extent of 60 per cent, to 80 per cent 
— and the Punjab Government is 
yielding to this pressure. 

(3) That admissions to the various 
professional colleges should be regu- 
lated on the basis of birth or caste, 
and that these tribes should have 
the lion’s share. 

(4) That electricity from the hydro- 
electric plants of the Punjab Govern- 
ment should be given free to these 
agriculturists. 

These demands have been resisted be- 
cause of the existence of the official bloc 
and a few members of non-agncultural 
tribes. Therefore my submission is that 
it IS absolutely essential that these 
exceptions to paragraph 122 embodied in 
the White Paper should be deleted and 
that only the clause beginning with, 

The Federal Legislature and conclud- 
ing with religion, descent, caste, 
colour or place of birth ” should be 
retained. 

II. My second proposal relates to the 
question of the representation of non- 
agncultural tribes on the electoral roll 
of the House of Assembly and the Punjab 
Assembly My proposal is that, as the 
non-agri cultural tribes are over 50 per 
cent, in the Punjab, their papulation 
strength should be reflected on the elec- 
toral roll. This question was raised by 
me before the Indian Franc^hise Com- 
mittee and the recommendations of that 
Committee are contained in paragraph 
170, Vol. I, of their Eeport. The gist of 
their recommendations was that the 
proposals of the Punjab Government for 
the franchise would leave the non-agricul- 
tural tribes under represented. They 
realised that the Punjab Land Alienation 
Act conferred great advantages, both 
social and economic, on the members of 
agricultural tribes, and it would not be 
right to give them in addition the politi- 
cal predominance tliey would gain if they 
formed three-quarters of the electorate, 
which would he the case if the Punjab 
Government’s soheme wore accepted. 
They were in favour of removing the dis- 
parity between the representation of the 
agricultural and the non-agncultural 
tribes. 

The question was raised by me at the 
third Bound Table Conference and 'the 
Secretary of State’s reply was sym- 
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pathetic, but he maintained that the 
representation of the agricultural tribes 
would be 60 per cent, of the electorate 
and not 75 per cent This estimate, I 
submit, is conjectural and, even if 
correct, leaves a big gap of 20 per cent, 
to be righted if the non- agricultural 
tribes are to get their proper representa- 
tion. 

1 submit that the Punjah Government 
should he charged with the duty of 'ie- 
moving any disparity that may exist in 
the representation of the two classes of 
agricultural and non-agricultural tribes 
on the electoral roll of the Kouse of 
Assembly, by means of instructions con- 
tained in the Instrument of Instructions 
to the Governor. 

The following qualifications, however, 
should be added to the proposals con- 
tained in the White Paper with regard 
to the franchise qualifications for the 
House of Assembly and the Punjab 
Assembly : — 

House of Assembly. (See White Paper, 
page 99, re Punjab.) 

1. In qualification (a), rupees 2,000 
should be substituted in place of rupees 
4,000 in the second line. 

2 In qualification (b) the following 
sihould be added after the word 
“ over * — 

‘‘ and payment of the Hisiyat or 
Professional Tax at its minimum rate 
of rupees 2, or in districts in which 
no such tax exists, of any other 
direct tax imposed under the Dis- 
trict Bo-ard tax and not below 
rupees 2.’’ 

Punjab Assembly. 

3. The following should be added to 
qualification (d) in the qualifications of 
the electors in constituencies other than 
special constituencies: — 

“ ownership of immovable property 
not being property in land assessed 
to land revenue of a value of not less 
than, rupees 2,000 in urban areas and 
d the value of rupees 1,000 in rural 
areas ’’ 

This recommeiwlation was unanimously 
made ,by the Provincial Franchise Oom- 
The Punjab (^yernment also 
tddfc-the' ydew 'feat 14 ^pu|d die included* 
r#arn < pad|i7^^i^^\ia,ttending 
the third Hound Table Conference, I 
approached the then Punjab ^^^rnor, 
Sir de Montmorency, 'and- was 

of ‘ opinion that this was an '-acciSehtal 
'onacfesion.^ It does not stand "t6. ce^sQn 


that those who already have the right to 
vote under the house property qualifica- 
tion should lose it under the new Con- 
stitution. Moreover, it is unjust that 
a person who owns a house of the value 
of rupees 4,000, or, say, even of rupees 
50,000, should have no right of vote, 
while a person who pays a small amount 
of rent is enfranchised. 

4. Another qualification should be 
added to confer the rig^ht of vote on per- 
sons who have deposited rupees 1,000 m 
Government-owned banks, or in postal 
certificates, or in Government securities, 
for a period of one year prior to the pre- 
paration of the electoral roll. This pro- 
posal would not add a very large number 
of people to the electoral roll, but it 
would be one method of enfranchising 
such people who wish to qualify for the 
vote. At the same time it would add to 
the financial stability of the State. 

III. iMy third proposal refers to the 
arbitrary division of the constituencies 
into urban and rural on no principle 
whatsoever. In the Punjab, villages with 
a population of 7,500, or of 10,000, are 
described as urban. This delimitation 
is made with the object of pleasing the 
politically dominant members of the agri- 
cultural tribes. It is really a scheme of 
jerrymandering constituencies for the 
benefit of the members of agricultural 
tribes, who dominate the district boards 
and who want to exclude as large a num- 
ber of the members of non-agricultural 
tribes as possible out of rural areas, 
though the members of the non-agricul- 
tural tribes also follow agricultural oc- 
cupations or professions dependent upon 
agriculture. It must not be forgott^*n 
that there are very few large towns in 
the Punjab and excepting Lahore and 
Amritsar there are no industrial centres. 

It is submitted that the district towns 
should form part of the rural constitu- 
encies. The rural areas find their full 
expression of public life in these towns. 
It IS there that the District Boards and 
the Municipalities meet. It is wrong to 
cut off these places from the public and 
'political life of the rural areas. The 
result is that candidates for election find 
it diflBtcult to keep in touch with tfieir 
constitue^nts both in rural and urban 
areas. It is submitted, respectfully, 4b.at 
the Punjab should be treated in the, same 
manner as the people in the United Pro- 
vinces, for example, -where towne of a 
, ^arge population , only are included in 
•urban area«.. 
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IV. The result of the Communal Award 
on the position of the Sikhs and the 
Hindus in the Punjab has been most 
disastrous. The Sikh community has 
been so stung by the injustice involved 
in the Communal Award that they have 
decided not to participate in the Joint 
Parliamentary proceedings and not to 
send any witnesses before them. 

It is regretted that a community which 
made great sacrifices for the British in 
the dark days of the Mutiny in 1857 and 
during the recent Great War, should be 
kept in a sullen and resentful mood. It 
is admitted on all hands that the Sikhs 
are a brave people and the best or- 
ganised, and that they will not quietly 
accept the Communal Award. 

' Similarly, the Hindus think that they 
have been most unjustly dealt with, and 
in spite of the fact that they challenged 
the power of the Congress in the 1926 
elections and defeated the Congress can- 
didates in all the constituencies but two, 
and always stood out for a policy of co- 
operation with the object of getting their 
communal grievances redressed, it is the 
Hindu minorities of the Punjab and 
Bengal that seem to have been picked out 
for punishment. It seems that they are, 
after all, to be placed as hostages ” 
in the hands of the Moslem community, 
because that community wanted them as 
hostages ” for the good behaviour of 
the Hindu majorities elsewhere. 

The Hindus have, from the very day 
the Communal Award was announced, 
protested in every possible constitutional 
way. Any modification of the Communal 
Awbrd on the conditions laid down by 
His Majesty’s Government is impossible 
or hopeless. However, suggestions are 
made that — ^keeping in view the Com- 
munal Award and other circumstances of 
the case — ^if the British Government is 
not prepared in any way to accept the 
recommendations of the Simon Commis- 
sion or the Indian Central Committee — 
recommendations which are more in con- 
sonance with fairness and justice than 
those given by the Communal Award — 
the following proposals might at least be 
accepted • 

(a) In the Centre the Moslems de- 
manded one-third of the seats. It is 
submitted, therefore, that they should 
get no more than one-third, directly 
or indirectly, and that their quota 
should not be increased above one- 
third by means of indirect methods 
such as through special constituencies. 
(1>) In the Punjab joint electorates 


should be introduced in some of the 
constituencies, which should work 
side by side with separate electorates 
in other constituencies. I will make 
my meaning more clear. Generally 
speaking, the central districts of the 
Punjab are more advanced than those 
of the Western or Eastern districts. 
Moreover, there is no very great dis- 
parity in the populations of the 
Moslems and non-Moslems in the 
central districts, therefore the system 
of joint electorates should be tried in 
these areas. 

The opinion in favour of joint 
electorates is changing considerably, 
even in Moslem circles. People who 
at one time .were not in favour of 
joint electorates are now coming round 
to the view that they are certainly a 
better solution than separate elec- 
torates. However, suspicion and dis- 
trust die hard. The Eastern districts 
being predominantly Hindu, and the 
Western districts predominantly 
Mohammedan, it will serve no useful 
purpose if joint electorates are intro- 
duced in these two parts, when the 
atmosphere throughout is surcharged 
with communal bitterness and hatred 
created by various circumstances, not 
the least among them being the Com- 
munal Award given by His 'Majesty’s 
Government. Leaving these two 
parts of the Punjab aside for electing 
members through separate elec- 
torates, the Central districts may at 
least be used for the experiment of 
trying a modified system of joint 
electorates^ with a reservation of 
seats for three communities, reserv- 
ing separate electorates in this dis- 
trict only to the Sihh community, and, 
so long as the "Poona Pact is in force, 
to the Depressed Classes, 

The suggestion that joint elec- 
torates and separate electorates 
should work side by side was made 
by no less authorities than His 
Excellency Sir Malcolm Haley and 
Sir Greoffrey de Montmorency, retired 
Governor of the Punjab, in their 
official memorandum which they sub- 
mitted to the Simon Commission. 
The suggestion is, therefore, not 
novel. It was made by me with re- 
gard to the Central districts before 
the Muddiman Committee in 1924- 
1925. 

I hope and trust that in order to 
meet the changing moderate opinion 
in all the communities of the Punjab, 
the suggestion will be accepted and 
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tiiiis the rigour of separate electorates 
will be modified to a partial extent. 

(c) I suggest further that in view 
of the grave dissatisfaction m India, 
and particularly in the Punjab, with 
the terms of the Communal Award, 
the Joint Select Committee should 
consider whether it would not be 
advisable to modify the conditions 
attaching to the revision of that 
Award. The life of one Assembly 
should surely be long enough to prove 
whether the Award in its present 
form is acceptable. I therefore sub- 
mit that the period of operation of 
the present Award should be reduced 
from 10 to 5 years. Further, the 
condition attaching to the revision 
of the Award, that this should only 
take place by agreement between the 
communities concerned, needs modifica- 
tion. It should, I suggest, be altered 
so as to permit of the appointment of 
an Arbitration or Conciliation Com- 
mission at the instance of an All 
India Minorities Protection Board 
(see proposal 5* of this memorandum), 
or alternatively at the instance of 
the Governor-General, after consulta- 
tion with the Governor of any Pro- 
vince or Provinces, Such a Com- 
mission should make recommendations 
concerning modification to the autho- 
rities. 

All-India Minobixies Protection Board. 

y. My fifth proposal concerns the con- 
stitution of an All-India Minorities Pro- 
tection Board. As the system of com- 
munal representation is gonig to be the 
marked feature of the new Constitution 
and, as the communal majorities are 
bound to assert their power over the 
minorities, ib is essential that a central 
board for helping the Governors of the 
various Provinces and the Governor- 
General, should be constituted. The 
office of this central Board should be in 
Delhi Two Hindus, one Mohammedan, 
one Sikh and one Christian or European 
should he appointed as members to look 
after the interests of the various com- 
munities. The members should elect their 
own president aaad make rules for the 
procedure of the ^ard. The members 
ahoujd be drawn, pf eferably, from public 
They should h^yQ. the >i^t to call 
necessary Gov- 

Department. be the 

of the Board to advise the 
in discharging their Vspeeial 
^re^Tc^ihillties for the protectfoh'-' /of 
^ The constitatihn of '!a 


Board will considerably help in creating 
confidence in the minds of minorities, that 
all minorities will be treated in a similar 
manner and no single minority will be 
picked out for special treatment. Un- 
fortunately, an impression exists in the 
minds of the minorities, especially in the 
minds of the Hindu minority of the Pun- 
jab, that they are hostages in the hands 
of the majorities. The Governors of the 
Provinces have been burdened with many 
onerous duties. They are not expected 
to carry out their special responsibilities 
without the guidance and help of advisers. 
For this reason also the Board will serve 
a useful purpose It is therefore requested 
that the matter be given full considera- 
tion and I am sure that the necessity of 
an advisory board or council on the lines 
I have suggested will be appreciated. 

VI. The sixth proposal I wish < to sub- 
mit IS with regard to the re-arrangement 
of the boundaries of the Punjab. 
The principle of the distribution of 
provinces on a religious of linguistic 
basis has been accepted in the case 
of both Smd and Orissa. The Pun- 
jab, it is submitted, is a province 
which is composed of areas and peoples 
who have no natural affinity. The east 
differs from the west in language, cus- 
toms, manners, and religion. Tho Cen- 
tral Punjab, consisting of the Jullandhar 
and the Lahore divisions, equally differs 
from the Western Punjab. The sugges- 
tion fo-r the reorganisation of the boun- 
daries of the various provinces was first 
made by the Simon Commission (see 
Simon Report, vol 2, pp. 15, 16 and 26). 
Without making any definite suggestion 
as to the manner in which the boundaries 
of the Punjab should be demarcated, 1 
very strongly support the proposal of the 
Simon Commission with regard to the 
early appointment of a Commission with 
a neutral Chairman to go into this most 
important and vital question. 

The Police 

VII. My seventh proposal refers to the 
transfer of the Police into popular hands. 
It is regrettable that the Punjab Hindu's 
position in this matter is misunderstood. 
It was never the desire of the Punjab 
Hindus that the Police should remain a 
reserved subject. While giving evidence 
wfore the Simon Commission, the Pun- 
jab Hindu's position was ^ made quite 
clear by ffie, for, I pointed. out that law 
and Older should be transferred to the 
Central Gorernpient,; which in its turn 
should bf; fu%/re^cffisible to the Indian 
people\ >. ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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In stating the position of my com- 
munity before the Third Ro-und Table 
Conference, I emphasised that the Police 
should be transferred, but with this pro- 
viso — that there should be a statutory 
committee consisting of a Hindu, a 
Mohammedan and a Sikh to help the 
Minister in the discharge of his responsi- 
bilities for law and order. I still insist 
upon this statutory committee, to which 
a European might be added, if neces- 
sary. I am convinced that the special 
circumstances of the Punjab require that 
the Police should be transferred, and 
should not be kept a reserved depart- 
ment, and that a -committee of the 
nature suggested by me would prove of 
great use and helpfulness to the Minister. 

Recruitment oe Public Services. 

VIII. My eighth proposal is with re- 
gard to the recruitment of the Public 
Services, I maintain that p-ositions of 
trust and responsibility should always 
be filled on the basis of efficiency and 
merit alone; that communal, racial, or 
caste considerations lower the efficiency 
of the services and corrupt public life. 
The recruitment of public services on 
communal grounds began long before the 
reforms. Under the Mdntagu-Clielmsford 
Reforms impetus was given to this 
tendency of filling public posts of trust 
and responsibility on communal grounds. 
The result was that efficiency suffered, 
communal bias invaded the Services, and 
corruption increased. I do not see how 
this thing can be remedied by introduc- 
ing more British element, on racial 
grounds alone, into the Public Services 
of the country. 

I maintain very strongly that if a 
Public Services Commission is consti- 
tuted, and posts of trust and responsi- 
bility — of which a schedule should be pre- 
pared — are filled on the basis of merit 
alone, the tone of the Services would rise 
very high. 

It is submitted, therefore, for the con- 
sideration of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, that the Aill-India Public 
Services Commission should be retained, 
and Provincial Services Commissions 
should be brought into existence at once. 
The Services Commissions should be de- 
finitely charged with the duty of filling 
posts by -open tests, whereby candidates, 
without any consideration of caste, creed, 
or colour, should be permitted to compete 
and thus take their due share in the 
administration of the Government. No 
amount of recruitment of British-born 
subjects for these posts would stem the 


tide of communal or racial bias, which is 
bound to increase if the suggestion made 
by me is not adopted. 

It is submitted, therefore, that the 
Public Services* Commission be asked to 
prepare a schedule of all those services 
which can be termed posts of trust and 
responsibility. In any case the security 
services — Police, District Magistrates and 
Executive Officers and Judiciary — should 
be recruited on no other basis but that 
of fitness, efficiency and merit. It is of 
the highest importance that the public 
confidence in the administration and the 
judiciary should be festored and 
strengthened. 

The Constitution oe the House oe 
Assembly. 

IX. The ninth proposal relates to the 
constitution of the House of Assembly, 
It IS submitted that the number proposed 
in the White Paper for the constitution 
of the Central Legislative is small. It 
should not be less than 600. The larger 
constituencies which would have to be 
formed if the number is kept small will 
not be easily manageable, either by the 
candidates, or the representatives of the 
people in the House of Assembly. If 
Britain with a small population and a 
small area finds it necessary to have over 
six hundred members in its Parliament, 
why should not India, with a larger 
population and a larger area, have a 
membersihip of 600? The Simon Report 
fixes the number of the Federal Assembly 
at 460. The proposal which I am submit- 
ting will fix the number at 400 members 
for British India and 200 members for 
the States. 

The High Courts op India. 

X. Tenthly, I propose that the High 
Courts in India should be central sub- 
jects. They should not. be under pro- 
vincial control. This recommendation 
was made by the Statutory Commission 
(see paras. 341-349, Vol, 11, of their 
Report). The Nehru Report also makes 
a similar suggestion. On page 207 of the 
proceedings of the third Round Table 
Conference, Sir M. Gwver and Sir Claude 
Schuster have given, under para. 19, 
very weighty reasons — with which I 
entirely agree — for the necessity of 
placing the High Courts under central 
control. 

The Highest Appellate Court should be 
kept as free as possible from oommunal 
pressure. The judges and their decisions 
should not be made the subjects of viru- 
lent debates in the Provincial Council on 
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any occasion. A conimon enough, method 
adopted by some members of the Punjab 
Council IS to propose cuts in the expendi- 
ture of the High Courts and then bring 
High Court matters into debate and dis- 
cussion. Such action has been taken by 
some persons on account of private 
motives. 

It IS the duty of all persons interested 
in the impartiality of the Courts to see 
that the confidence of the public in the 
highest tribunals of justice in the pro- 
vinces sihouid not be undermined There- 
fore, it is essential that the recommenda- 
tions of the Simon Commission on this 
point be adopted in the new Constitu- 
tion. 

The limit of the age of retirement of 
the High Court Judges should be raised 
to 65. 


Martial and Non~Martial Paces and 
Indian Deebnob. 


XI. It is absolutely essential that if 
self government is to be real and effec- 
tive, the Indians must have control over 
their military and defence forces. A 
beginning, therefore, must be made at 
once. 

The following suggestions are put for- 
ward for consideration . — 

(1) The arbitrary distinction be- 
tween martial and non-martial races 
should be abolished at once. This 
question was brought up by Sir Henry 
Gidney before the Third Round Table 
Conference. It was supported by Dr. 
Ambedkar, the representative of the 
Depressed Classes. It met ,with full 
support from all quarters of the 
'House The Secretary of State was 
pleased to accept that suggestion, and 
a promise was held out that in future 
individual fitness and efficiency alone 
will be taken into consideration in 
filling the ranks of the Army. The 
White Paper makes no mention of 
this proposal. It is submitted that 
in the instrument of instructions the 
recruiting; authorities should be 
charged with the daty of 
opening u|) the ranks to all the citi- 
of provided they conform 

tb the .^aid 'down for recruit- 


ment. 




(2) The sdha^e ^of , Indianising the 
Army should h© ' s-pigeded up. I sup- 
polrt the suggestioiia-made by various 
Important^^ on this 

desire that 

Oouhoil. shqiHds'^Ts^^lps^ia^^^ 
^ TSe, Connoil bejure'd' 


Indian and members selected from 
the two Houses of the Central Degis- 
lature should have seats on this 
Council. The number on the Council 
may be fixed after full investigation. 
The budget and proposals with regard 
to military and defence matters 
should be fully and fairly discussed 
before this Council. The decisions of 
this Council will not be binding on 
the Grovernor-General, but the Council 
will help the Indians to understand 
the difficult and intricate defence 
problems. I hope this suggestion will 
meet with the approval of the British 
Parliament, 

(4) A National Army is an absolute 
necessity, and the composition of the 
various units, companies and regi- 
ments on a caste and religious basis 
should not be maintained. This leads 
to unnecessary emphasis being given 
to caste, and tribal differences. The 
Army was organised on a more 
national and democratic basis in the 
beginning of the British rule, and I 
respectfully suggest that the same 
procedure should he adopted. 

The Position or the Punjab Hindus 

EXPLAINED WITH REGARD TO SELF 

Government. 

I am afraid that the position of the 
Punjab Hindus has not been correctly 
appreciated. It has been wrongly thought 
that they were opposed to full responsible 
Government. This, I very respectfully 
submit, IS not correct. I had the honour 
of leading the Hindu deputation before 
Sir John Simon, when it was made abso- 
lutely clear that the Hindus of the Punjab 
want full Dominion status for the 
country, but they were opposed to the 
system of separate electorates, as it iwas 
considered by them to be non-democratic 
and non-national. They believed that 
instead of encouraging a spirit of good- 
will and trust, the system of separate 
electorates stereotyped communal dis- 
tinctions, created undue bitterness, and 
was responsible for the increase of com-^ 
munal bias m various spheres of public 
activity. On that ground, and that 
ground alone, it was submitted that they 
would have no advance at all, rather 
than that advance be made on communal 
and sectional lines. 

Unfortunately y the position taken upt 
by' the , Punjab. Hindus- Ti^ not been 
appr^eciatodj tjhe, advance is now, ta 
be on de&itol^ and rcJoigioTi® 

• ' The ' JEpindw of the INniii^b- 
Skews'. the;p 
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before Sir John Simon, but this does not 
mean, and it can never mean, that in 
the opinion of the Punjab Hindus the 
country is not animated by a spirit and 
desire for advancement to the full. 

On the other hand, we maintain that 
all sections of the community, whether 
Hindus, Mohammedans or Sikhs, all 
peoples, whether living in the rural or 
urban areas, are eager for freedom and 
full responsible government. Various 
causes, into which I need not go, have 
stimulated the desire . of the people for 
achieving national unity and national 
freedom. This national unity cannot be 
achieved by means of separate, sectional 
and caste dijfferences, which have now 
been stereotyped on account of statutory 
sanction being given to them. Yet the 
spirit of freedom is abroad, and it can- 
not be crushed. 

The organisation of the various com- 
munities in India, even on religious and 
communal grounds, has helped to create 
a spirit of restlessness, which is no less 
than a desire for advance. The people 
of India are not satisfied with the very 
moderate demands ceded to them under 
the White Paper. In the opinion of most 
of the people the White Paper gives 
with one hand and takes away what it 
has given with the other. This view of 
the situation may or may not be correct, 
but there is not the least doubt that this 
feeling dices exist, even in the most 
moderate but influential circles of all the 
communities. 

The White Paper, in order to meet 
the growing national consciousness and 
the desire for freedom, should be made 
more liberal. The impression that seems 
to be prevailing in England, that the 
National Congress is dead, or that the 
Civil Disobedience movement has been 
laid low for all time, is entirely wrong. 


Similar impressions prevailed in this 
country after the martial law of 1919 in 
the Punjab. But the spirit of the Indian 
people, now awakened, can never be 
crushed. The best way and the only way 
to keep India and England together is 
to concede to the Indians their demands 
for self government to the full. This 
is the only way for peace in India. No 
other way can lead to the happiness and 
welfare of the people of the two countries 
— ^G-reat Britain and India — which is de- 
sired without exception by all reasonable 
men. 

The scheme of the All India Federa- 
tion, with central responsibility, holds 
the field in India, and it should hold the 
field in England. The efforts of all the 
British political parties should be directed 
to make the scheme more liberal, more 
fair, and more just, but under no cir- 
cumstances should the name of the 
Hindus of the Punjab be used for the 
purpose of blocking Indian advancement 
towards full responsible government. A 
statement of that kind is not a true 
interpretation of their feelings, and is 
not a correct statement of their case. 
Even now, if a scheme of advancement 
on national lines — ^totally abolishing dis- 
tinctions of caste and creed, religion or 
race — ^is produced, and the legislatures^ 
District Boards, Municipalities and Ser- 
vices are freed from the communal 
poison, and statutory sanction is not 
given to their sectional distinctions, the 
Hindn,s jofi the Punjab, though in .a 
minority, will gladly accept such a 
scheme. They will ask for no safeguards, 
or guarantees, for they know that a 
policy of mutual trust and goodwill is 
the only right policy. India now cannot 
be ruled any longer in the old way and 
on the old lines. 


MEMORANDUM 69. THE NEW CONSTITUTION AND COMMUNAL 
ELECTORATES. SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORANDUM BY PANDIT, 
" NANAK OHAND, M.L.C. 


SXTMMABY. 

I . — The preseTlt position. 

The history of Communal Electorates 
in Indiar— their recognised unsuitability 
for s€flf-government — ^the views of lead- 
ing authorities on the subject. 

19355 


II . — Evil effects of Cormmnal Bepre-- 
sentation as seen since the Minto- 
Morley Beforms, 

(a) In the Legislative Council and the 
Municipalities. 

(b) In the Services (including the 
Courts of Justice). 
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(c) In education. 

(d) In taxation. 

(e) In treatment of the Depressed 
Classes. 

III. — The effect the Communal Award 
will have upon public life. 

Communal tension will be increased — 
Britain’s responsibility — unjust treat- 
ment of the Hindus — reason for this — 
the separation of Sind. 

IV. — External dangers arising from the 

Award, 

The Imperial, military and strategical 
importance of the Frontier Provinces — 
recent frontier troubles, Afghan In- 
vasion, 1919, Afridi Tribes, Hi j rat Move- 
ments, 1921 and 1922, Ahrar — ^the pro- 
posal for a Pakestan — ^Lord Hardinge’s 
advice, 1846 — the dangers of communal 
passions during elections. 

V. — The Award must be revised. 

Communalism should be abolished — 

equality of security must be established 
between the Hindu and Moslem com- 
munities — recommendations of the Simon 
Commission must not be thrust aside — 
equality of treatment for minorities 
must be granted — a Committee of En- 
quiry into minority treatment should be 
set up — equality of civic rights should be 
established. 

The New Constitution and Communal 
Electorates 

The new constitution is to be based on 
communal electorates under the Com- 
munal Award. That is to say, the Legis- 
latures of the country are to be divided 
into water-tight compartments so far as 
the various religious communities living 
in India are concerned In other words, 
it will be impossible lor a Hindu to vote 
for a Sikh or a Moslem, for a Moslem 
to vote for a Hindu or a Sikh, or for 
a Sikh to vote for a Hindu or a 
Mohammedan. Similarly, Christians and 
Angjo-Indians will have separate elec- 
torates. 

, ^ Such a system of electorates is not 
Htpty to lead to the growth of public 
spirit,^ or 't% harmony between the com- 
-munities.. As a matter of fact, oom- 
; mun^ el^tCra^ ^ have been universally 
VT&T*:Wpre introduced for 
undl^t^the Minto-Morley 
birt was 

tMn^g of respohs^ile self-government 
fbr ^!|ndia Ind^d; Lor(i^« took 

^reafr care tp,maike “this dpar in liis-public 
stafemehts. :TJie learji^ ^arnghorsl^-df; the , 


Montagu-Chelinsford Heport condemned 
this system of government. They 
said. — 

The communal electorates per- 
petuate class divisions and stereo- 
type existing relations, and they 
constitute a very serious nindrance 
to the development of ohe eeli- 
governing principle.” 

The Statutory Commission which in- 
vestigated the constitutional question 
also fully realised the danger of com- 
munal separate electorates. The Prime 
Minister himself spoke in no uncertain 
terms about the injurious character of 
the system — 

The evil of communal electorates 
(he eaid) has assumed its most dan- 
gerous form and proportion in 
India, where different communities 
are out to claim that the Legislature 
IS to represent not regions but re- 
ligions ” 

Communal electorates were a conces- 
sion to please the Moslems. Under the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms the system 
has had a long trial, and so far as the 
Punjab province is concerned the ill 
effects of this system of government are 
writ large upon the history of the last 
12 years. 

Evil Effects of Communal 
Representation. 

The communal electorates have 
poisoned the public life of the Punjab, 
and have been productive of great 
bitterness between the various com- 
munities living in the province. The 
majority community have not failed to 
take undue advantage of the power 
which came to them under the system of 
government based upon these communal 
electorates. Communalism has entered 
every sphere of public life, and has 
marred the usefulness of such public 
bodies as the Legislatures, municipalities, 
the Services, and schools and colleges. 
A careful study of the debates of the 
Punjab Legislative Council would show 
how almost every important question has 
been discussed and debated from the 
purely communal standpoint. The 
majority of the questions which liave 
been put to the ministers and govern- 
ment officials have been inspired by com- 
munal motives. No secret is made by 
the memh^ts W the Council of their <>om- 
munal . 

It is natural that 'at the time of the 
elections the vanous 'candidates repre- 
senting, noft the people ^at large^ hut 
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only the various communitieSj should 
hold out promises to the electors for 
securing to their own community unfair 
concessions and advantages. Communal 
newspapers and communal leaders (have 
come to the forefront, and have helped 
to fan the flames of communal bigotry 
and jealousy. Eiots have increased. 
Attempts have been made to crush 
religious freedom and liberty by illegal 
means. In many cases, to secure advan- 
tages in the municipalities, communal 
considerations have prevailed. In most 
of the municipalities communal elec- 
torates have been introduced, but where 
the majority community would have 
helped the minority by introducing 
separate electorates, they have been re- 
fused. In the District Boards separate 
Communal electorates have not been 
introduced as they would have helped 
the minorities as against the majority, 
so far as representation on the District 
Board was concerned. 

Services, 

Even in the Services, which are the 
mainstay of our administration, and 
where one would expect that the right 
men would be chosen irrespective of 
religion, caste or race, posts are given 
on the basis of religion or caste. Autho- 
ritative declarations were made by -a high 
Government official in the Legislative 
Council of the Punjab that, in the Ser- 
vices, communal percentages could not 
be fixed, but actually the Punjab 
Government has forced various depart- 
ments to recognise the principle of fill- 
ing posts on a communal basis. Even 
such high and august posts as judgeslhips 
of the High Court are demanded and 
filled on the communal basis. The 
efficiency of the judiciary, which has been 
the foundation of the popularity of 
British Rule in India, is being under- 
mined by introducing the communal 
spirit into it, and this has been respon- 
sible for the invasion of communal bias 
in the decisions of judical cases. 

It IS clearly recognised in the case of 
subordinate judgeships that communal 
bias has increased, 

In the services, not only communal but 
caste considerations prevail with the 
Government for the filling of posts; and 
the Punjab Land Alienation Act has also 
been made the basis of filling public 
posts. 

It is, therefore, only natural that cor- 
ruption should increase and efficiency be 
lowered, and whenever attempts are made 
to bring offenders to book, the plea put 

19355 


forward is usually on the lines of .a com- 
munal defence. 

The doors of the Services have largely 
been barred against Hindu youth merely 
because they happen to belong to a 
minority community. 

'Educational Interests. 

Attempts have even been made (in some 
cases unfortunately with success) to intro- 
duce the communal poison into schools 
and colleges. Admissions to the educa- 
tional institutions are being regulated on 
a communal, and in many cases, a caste 
basis. In the Punjab the Hindus and 
the iSikhs find it extremely difficult to 
get their own languages or scripts recog- 
nised as official languages, and as a 
medium of instruction in the schools and 
university curricula. In fact, in many 
districts in the Punjab, schools have had 
to be closed down because the District 
Boards would not give grants in aid of 
the Sikh educational institutions. 

It has been very difficult for the 
Hindus and the Sikhs to understand why 
their languages and scripts should not 
receive similar treatment to that granted 
to Urdu in the neighbouring province of 
the U.P. 

Taxation 

Discriminatory treatment in the levying 
of punitive taxes is another glaring in- 
stance of this communal bias. In the 
town of Bajwara, in the Ho^hiapur dis- 
trict of the Punjab, the Hindu and Sikh 
families were forced to pay a punitive 
tax while none of the Moslems were 
taxed, because the Deputy-^Commissioner 
belonged to the majority community. 

Depressed Classes. 

The efforts of the non-Moslem communis 
ties to raise the status of the Depressed 
Classes has been resisted by the majority 
community with a determination which is 
difficult to understand. 

Thus we find that under this travesty 
of democratic government the life of the 
country is already being slowly and sys- 
tematically poisoned, and under the Com- 
munal Award the process will receive 
tremendous impetus. 

The Eeeect oe the Communal Award 
UPON Public Llpe. 

Though the results of recognising com- 
munalism as a basis of government have 
been so disastrous, it still does not seem 
to have suggested itself seriously to the 
framers of the new Constitution that the 

2 Z 2 
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time has come for communal policy to be 
totally abandoned. Kather, under the 
Award, communalism has been given a 
recognition which it is difficult to see 
will at any time be abandoned. 

I submit, very respectfully, that the 
Award is extremely one-sided and unjust, 
and IS likely to create even more bitter- 
ness between the various communities 
than exists at the piesent time. It will 
become a matter of extreme difficulty to 
run a Government smoothly. There is 
bound to be a perpetual stru,ggle for un- 
due favours and concessions, and troubles 
are inevitable. 

The responsibility for introducing a 
government of this nature lies at the door 
of the British authorities. It cannot pos- 
sibly be attributed to any others. As the 
Paramount Power, responsible for the 
peace and tranquillity of the country, 
it is of primary importance to Britain^ s 
reputation that the course taken should 
be a right one. 


Injustices to the Hindu Community, 

Booked at from the purely communal 
point of view, the Hindus have been 
most unjustly treated. 

(a) The Hindus, who represent 
about 75 per cent of the whole of 
British India, have been reduced to 
a minority of 45 per cent, in the 
Central Legislature. 

(b) In the Provinces of Bengal and 
the Pxmjab, where, as minorities they 
were entitled — on the formula pro- 
pounded for the benefit of the 
Moslem minorities— to a iweightage, 
they have not been given representa- 
tion even on a population basis. 

(c) The investigations made by the 
Simon Commission and their subse- 
quent recommendations have been 
arbitrarily thrust aside. In so tar 
,as>he Punjab is concerned, the Com- 
. munal Award gives to the Moslems 

mqch more than was demanded by 
them in the Punja'S Provincial Oom- 
‘ ^ House of 165 members 

‘-^they wanted one more seat than all 
communities combined, 
the Communal Award 
are ^ given about 52 per cent, 
of the seats. 

The Punjab ;Hindus, who throughout 
have oo-operated/with the Government 
,jmd.^ihave fought elections against t'he 
.-gon^ess candidates and d^eated them 
m pirto to get their grieya^nbe^^ redressed, 
ha^e.>l^n placed^ aa the 


in spite of its financial bankruptcy, is 
to be carved into a new Moslem province 
to satisfy Moslem demands. 

External Dangebs arising from the 
Award. 

It is very difficult to understand why 
grave Imperial, military and strategical 
considerations have not been taken into 
account when making the Communal 
Award. It must be apparent to every 
student of the subject that whenever Ihe 
Communal Award is made the basis of a 
new Government, and the separation of 
the Sind is accepted, there will be on 
the frontiers three important strategic 
provinces, namely, the North-West Fron- 
tier, the Punjab and iSind. 

A strong Moslem Government based 
upon communal electorates will be estab- 
lished in each of these. But it is for- 
gotten that beyond the Punjab there are 
independent Moslem States such as 
Afghanistan and Persia, and that close 
to the borders of the North-West Frontier 
there are independent tribesmen always 
armed to the teeth and periodically 
making raids on the frontier. It is for- 
gotten that only in 1919 the Afghans 
invaded India. It is forgotten that the 
Afridi Tribes have been giving constant 
trouble to the British authorities. It is 
forgotten that there was serious trouble 
due to the religious Hijrat Movements 
in 1921 and 1922 It is forgotten that 
the Ahrar Movement is still active in the 
Punjab, and has created trouble in 
Kashmir quite recently. It is forgotten 
that some of the Moslem leaders are 
dreaming of establishing a Pakestan ’’ 
(that IS, a land of the pure as 
opposed to a land of the infidels ”) in 
these frontier provinces. 

So long ago as 1846, Lord Hardinge, 
the then Governor-General of India, 
'issued the following warning with regard 
to the Punjab and the North-West 
Frontier — 

I am satisfied that the Mussul- 
man population twill be generally 
ready to make common cause against 
the British power, whenever any 
Afghan or Persian intrigues tnay 
afford the opportunity. This restless 
feeling was felt in the Deccan — and 
to allow a Mohammedan Power to 
• occupy the Doabs between the Khyber 
Pass and the Sutlej would excite and 
revive Mussulman hopes throughout 
India, It IS not desirable anywhito 
within ,our: * Indian Empire,, but to 
permit it a^ih to rear -its head on 

our^rno^ i^lp^able ironf^^ and In 
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contact with, tlie Mussulmans of 
Central Asia, would be a perpetual 
source of anxiety to the Government 
If this be so, the Government of the 
Punjab must either be Hindu or 
British ’’ 

Again . 

“ This entrance (the Khyber Pass) 
into India has always been the high 
road taken by every invader. A 
Hindu Government acting as our ad- 
vance guard had for thirty years 
barred this entrance against all in- 
truders The very existence of such 
a nation depended upon its success 
in subduing the Afgihan and Mussul- 
man population. A Hindu govern- 
ment under Hunjeet Singh fulfilled 
all these conditions without any ex- 
pense or anxiety to us The Punjab 
was so hemmed in by natural boun- 
daries that it could never materially 
extend its power in any direction by 
conquest Having conquered it& 
Mussulman enemies, it had a natural 
and mutual interest with the British 
' Government in resisting all foreign 
aggression from Central Asia, and so 
long as a Hindu people could hold 
the Five Rivers, it appeared to me 
the arrangement best calculated to 
secure the interests of both Govern- 
ments.^' 

One can easily imagine the oonditiori 
of these provinces which are in close 
touch with the frontiers, and what the 
feelings of the majority community will 
be when elections take place, and com- 
munal passions are roused by newspapers, 
political agitators, and the candidates in- 
terested in securing election to the 
various local bodies and the Legislatures. 

It is not a policy of wisdom and fore- 
siglht to establish strong Moslem States 
in these provinces. If the Moslems are 
to be given weightage m other provinces, 
it naturally follows that they should give 
the same concessions to the Hindu and 
other minorities in these provinces, 
especially when theses minorities are 
living close to the frontiers of India and 
are in perpetual danger of attack from 
outside. 

The Awaud must be Reviseu, 

It is, therefore, essential that the 
►Communal Award should be revised before 
any attempt is made to implement the 
new Constitution. 

{a) The Government should abolish, 
communaliem as a basis of govern- 
ment throughout India. 

1S355 


(b) In any case it should, in fair- 
ness to the Hindu minorities living 
in these Provinces, ojffer equal 
security to that which is proposed for 
Moslems in Provinces wthere they are 
in a minority. If the Hindu repre- 
sentation in the Central Legislatures 
can be cut down from 75 per cent, to 
45 per cent., there seems to be no 
reason at all why in the Punjab the 
Moslem should not be content with 
45 per cent, of the seats in the Legis- 
lature while their population is only 
56 per cent. 

(c) The recommendations of the 
Simon Commission must not be ruth- 
lessly set aside. The unanimous 
verdict of the three great political 
parties in Great Britain is entitled to 
greater weight and respect. 

(d) It IS submitted that, in so far 
as the Communal Award is con- 
cerned, a uniform formula should be 
sought, and applied without varia- 
tion throughout India, treating all 
minorities with equality. If the 
Moslems are entitled to receive ex- 
cessive representation in the Legisla- 
ture and local bodies of the XJ.P., 
why should not the same concessions 
be made to the Hindu minority in 
respect of the Legislatures and local 
bodies throughout the Punjab, 
Bengal, the North West Frontier, 
and in Sind — if the latter is to be 
set up as a new Province. 

(e) With regard to Services in 
the Punjab, minorities should receive 
the same treatment as the Moslem 
minorities in the , XJ.P. 

(/) A Committee of Enquiry should 
be set up at once by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee to consider 
the question of the treatment of the 
minorities in the various provinces 
during the last twelve years. It 
is submitted, with all respect, that 
such an investigation can only result 
in the recognition of a uniform 
method of treatment to be applied 
to all minorities alike. 

(g) Before any system of democra- 
tic government is established, it is 
essential for the peace of India and 
the good name of the Government, 
that all His Majesty’s subjects m 
British India should enjoy equality 
in so far as civic rights are oou- 
oerned. The Punjab Legislative 
Council should be charged with the 
task of changing the discriminatory 
character of the Punjab Land Alien- 
ation Act, and money-lenders be- 
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longing to tiie Agricultural tribes 
should be placed in the same category 
as those belonging to the non-Agri- 
culturai tribes; and the cultivators 
and agriculturalists of all castes 
should receive similar treatment. 
There should be uniform rule for all. 


Justice and fair play must be made 
the bases of the new Government, 
with such equality established between 
the communities that none has reason 
to complain. Only so can tihe new Con- 
stitution bring justice and peace to 
India’s peoples. 


MEMORANDUM 61— BY 
I. 

In the chequered history of British 
imperialism, a singular but sinister event 
13 taking place in an Indian province 
which is worth more than a passing 
notice on the part of the British people. 
Great Britain appears to be proceeding 
to uncreate with her own hands what 
may be considered the most distinctive 
achievement of her Indian administra- 
tion. I am referring to the Prime 
Minister’s Communal Award and his 
subsequent incorporation of the Poona 
Pact therein — ^twin events which threaten 
ruthlessly to blot out the future of the 
Bengalee Hindu race The fact hardly 
needs stressing that the outflowenng ot 
the Bengalee Hindu’s genius and the 
upbuilding of Bengal’s new civilisation 
and culture has been the outstanding 
phenomenon of British India. Bengal 
has a past history not devoid of interest; 
she developed a splendid literature before 
the British era; her sons were forward 
of all Buddhist missionaries to go and 
spread Gautoma’s faith over Tibet, Chma 
and Japan; and it was a Bengalee Prince 
who conquered Ceylon. But nothing 
done by Bengal in the precedent epochs 
is comparable to the reality and the 
results of her renaissance during the 
British period. From the days of Raja 
!]fem Mohan Roy to those of Rabin- 
dranath^ Tagore, the Hindu community 
of "Bengal has given birth to a continuous 
ttream- cgf thinkers, singers, jurists, 
scientists, artists, authors, reformers, 
philanthropists^ patriots, orators, of 
whom ctentry would have reason to 
AnS t^is, bursting of Bengalee 
we Intd Its different branches 

'be. traced, firstly, f 
Jfach that have through- 

out been able to givelBki^al the stability 
of. laj?r And order, and'secondly^ to the 
_ sensitive r^^onspr^-of . the 
Bengalee V Hindu mind to* tite ^stimnlgis of, 
,wiat ifiliy be 1 termed the ®Tit&li4^t;. 


B. 0. CHATTERJEE. 

lightenment — the call of science, the 
inspiration of the immortalities of English 
literature, and of that romantic unfolding 
of the human drama w^hich is British 
history. It is quite obvious that if 
England were held, here and now, to an 
account of what she has done in India — 
not merely in the matter of slitting open 
a few deserts with canals and turning 
them into smiling gardens — but by way 
of developing India’s human material, 
she would have to fall to recounting what 
has happened in Bengal during the 
period of her stewardship of India. She 
would have to refer to Ram Mohon Roy, 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee and Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, Eeshub Chandra Sen 
and Surendranath Banerjea, Jagadish 
Chandra Bose, Profulla Chandra Roy and 
the modern school of Bengal scientists 
with its immense promise of growth. 
England could hardly point to the 
Rajput, Sikh or Marhatta as shining 
examples of her work in India, for they 
had been very much there before her 
advent, and have hardly (with one 
exception) since cultivated her science or 
letters. Gandhi is not a British product, 
but 18 rather the embodiment of an 
Eastern protest against the very spirit of 
Western culture. 

And yet, by one of those ironies of 
fate that strew the pathway of history, 
England is taking up the role of filicide 
towards Hindu Bengal. She is behaving 
as the unconscious mother smothering 
her own child by turning on the wrong 
side in her dream. In her new dream of 
Empire, England appears to be uncon- 
sciously turning on the wrong side to 
crush the Bengalee Hindu out of 
existence. By his last Communal Award 
the British Premier has given the general 
body Hindus in Bengal 80 seats in the 
coming provincial Parliament as against 
119 seats awafd^' by 'him therein - ho 
Bengalee prevalent opinion 

in England tl]^4rjbhe^ Hindus Bengal 
have accepted' that Award does latter 
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grievous injustice, and is charged with 
the potentiality of much trouble in pros- 
pect. British statesmen were heard to 
say in the years 1905 and 1906 that the 
Partition of Bengal was a settled fact, 
and that Bengal had accepted it. That 
was a half-truth, too, pregnant with ex- 
plosive possibilities. Like the Premieres 
Award, it was accepted by the Moslems 
of Bengal .who stood to gam by it, but 
the Bengalee Hindus opposed it to a 
man, and it took England's Ministers 
7 years of bitter agitation and trouble 
to make sure of the fact, and then to 
undo the Partition by invoking the 
personal aid of no lesser a personage 
than His Majesty the King. 

Tragedy stalks Bengal once again m 
the guise of the Award. The Partition 
spelled trouble for the handfuls of Hindus 
in Eastern Bengal; the Award threatens 
the Bengalee Hindu’s very existence. It 
treats the two centuries that have rolled 
by since the battle of Plassey as an irre- 
levant interlude, and seeks to confer the 
sovereignty of Bengal once again on the 
very Moslems from whose ancestors Great 
Britain had wrested it in 1757. It is 
beyond all cavil or question that under 
the prospective Constitution the Moslems 
of Bengal would form the biggest majority 
party m the Provincial Council, and that 
the Governor would in consequence have 
to send for the leader of that party to 
form his Government. (This would be so 
even on the supposition that the Hindus 
captured the majority of the special seats 
created by the Award.) In view of the 
fact that our Moslem brothers in Bengal 
have steadily refused our offer of a joint 
electorate in any shape or form, we may 
legitimately conclude that the leader of 
the Moslem party so sent for by the Gov- 
ernor would form his Cabinet on com- 
munal lines (except it be that he might 
have on it a representative of the so- 
qalled Depressed Classes who would be 
utterly dependent on him). We may also 
confidently anticipate that a Government 
so summoned into being will bring on 
legislation of a grossly communal type, 
if we are to judge of matters in the light 
of the action of the local bodies with 
Moslem majorities in Bengal which have 
deliberately discontinued grants to Hindu 
institutions, and denied Hindus the 
amenities which they have extended to 
Moslems living in the same area with a 
cheerful readiness. The Government of 
Bengal could furnish a thousand and one 
instances of such local misgovernment, if 
called upon. There is not the smallest 

19365 


reason to suppose that Bengalee Moslems 
will undergo a deep change, and pass 
into something rich and strange, on being 
invested with sovereign power in Bengal. 
All the indications are. to the contrary, 
even those afforded by the zeal and 
enthusiasm of the present lot of Moslem 
M. L. C’s, which IS all in the cause of 
legislative and administrative action in 
the special interest of the Moslem com- 
munity. 

The fact stares us in the face that it is 
the Hindus — and pre-eminently the Ben- 
galee Hindus — who have worked for and 
won the grant of free institutions to 
India. Throughout the last half-century 
of political struggle and striving our 
Moslem brethren of Bengal have held 
their hands off, and not even taken the 
interest therein of being lookers-on. To 
drive us under subjection to them is de- 
liberately to look for trouble. All the 
more so, when it is a moral certainty that 
the Moslem majority in Bengal is going 
to be communal, and not patriotic. While 
the Hindus have throughout demanded 
rights and privileges on behalf of all 
Indians, Hindu and Moslems, the Moslems 
of India have not been able to formulate 
a single claim since the introduction of 
the Reforms which was not strictly 
limited to their community. And the 
mentality underlying their demand is so 
inverted, so subversive of all that on© 
understands by the word patriotic.’’ 
When Hindus made the demand in the 
past years for entry into the higher ser- 
vices of India, .and were told that they 
could only do so on the basis of an open 
competition with the Britishers, they 
accepted the suggestion with alacrity, and 
sent their sons to England to acquire the 
necessary education to compete with the 
British entrants for the services under 
notice, and the world knows the result 
that followed. One wonders if Great 
Britain would at all have entertained our 
claim to self-rule if our young men had 
not proved themselves to be in a state of 
moral and intellectual parity with British 
youths under conditions of a fair field and 
no favour. But what say our Moslem 
fellow-men? They want to get into the 
higher directive services of India, not on 
the basis of competition, but on that of 
nomination 1 What would Great Britain 
say to Scotland if her statesmen were to 
insist on Scottish youths being nominated 
into the Home Civil Service on the 
ground of their inability to compete with 
England’s young men? Such a contin- 
gency is impossible beoaiiee every Britisher 
puts his country before sect, creed, or 
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otE-er individual considera-tions. And un- 
less and until the Moslem of Bengal has 
learned to do so — and he is far, far from 
it — how IS Great Britain going to hand 
over the destinies of the Bengalee Hindu 
to his keeping P The first and the last 
quality we expect, and have been taught 
and encouraged to expect, from the 
Britisher is justice. And why should that 
great and blessed quality be absent from 
a political award made by the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain in so far as it 
affects the Hindus of Bengal? 

It is not so long ago that the present 
writer made an appeal to the Moslem 
members of the Bengal Legislative 
Council across the floor of the House, 
with the consent of the Hindu membeis, 
to agree to come into the new Council on 
the basis of a joint electorate That 
would ensure their coming into the 
Council with a Moslem majority, too; but 
the Hindus were and are, agreeable 
thereto, inasmuch as a joint electorate is 
the only conceivable basis of democracy, 
and further, as the Hindu voters would 
in such event be able to hold the Moslem 
members returned on their votes to an 
accounting for their doings in the 
Council. A chilly silence was all the 
reply to that offer. We, Bengalee 
Hindus, have done our utmost to convert 
Bengalee Moslems to nationalism, but 
the latter have refused to be so converted 
up to date. The British Premieres 
Award has since ratified that refusal. 
And that Premier is none other than the 
Pamsay M^acBonald who has all along 
been tbe friend of Bengal Hindus, and 
to wbom the latter have throughout 
owed and rendered something of a 
spiritual allegiance I And what sort of 
a future is he committing us to^ I re- 
feain from drawing a picture of it to 
av<>ia exacerbation of feeling. But I 
echo the r^l feeling of the Bengalee 
Hih4tt^: in . stating that he would prefer 
some kindly plan of immediate extinc- 
"©om fo^that slow poisoning of the body 
Bengal which must result from 
Ajwifel.. It huts asunder all the 
threads of the pa«!t polincal growth ar.d 
tradition of British-Tnd’.a so unaccount- 
ably. In tbfe last agreed political settle- 
ment reached 'by tbe Hindu and Moslem 
representatives of ^ all India at l/ucknow 
in -^1916, Bengal’s' Hindus wore given 
si^y seats against ,4p seats allotted to 

'Beaigsil’ff Moslems I** dn the,' Provincial 
li^is^tiye CouhciL^lpre-^ Govern- 
*(# India .Act inoorpoisfeted thas 
^tangement.^ , - VSinic^ .CdmiMssiom, 
indica^d ;an, the dearest^ 


proportion would be kept up by the 
British Government in the absence of 
any fresh agreement between the parties 
concerned, or in the event of Bengalee 
Moslems not agreeing to have a joint 
electorate. Bengalee Hindus took that 
to be a serious and authoritative pro- 
nouncement. They had every reason to. 
What was ethically right only a few 
years back cannot have turned itself 
into a wrong in the interval. Such 
quick-change political artistiy, surely, 
cannot be the foundation of an imperial 
settlement between Great Britain and 
India. 

The retort will probably be forthcoming 
that Bengal has so misbehaved herself 
in the interval, as far as her Hindu 
population IS concerned, that the 
anarchical movement, still on foot, and 
led by Hindu boys and girls, has so 
blackened the Bengalee Hindu’s record, 
that his community has thoroughly de- 
served the treatment meted out to \t hy 
the Premier’s Award. But is it justice, 
or IS it not against all the accepted 
tenets of British justice, to punish a 
whole community to the point of wiping 
out its political future, for the sins of a 
bare handful of its irresponsible youths? 
Burke’s refusal to draw up an indictment 
against whole people has lost none of 
its validity. All the articulate classes 
m Bengal — Oo-operators and Non- 
co-operators alike — ^have with one voice 
condemned the anarchical movement in 
Bengal That these denunciations have 
not been in the nature of pious profes- 
sions, but been sincerely meant, is proved 
by the fact that the young revolutionaries 
have all along found themselves driven to 
commit acts of brigandage with a view 
to securing the wherewithal for carrying 
on their propaganda and their work. No 
Bengalee worth the name has aided the 
movement with a penny. One hears a 
talk, now and then, ol there being brains 
behind the movement. It is quite 
natural for the casual observer to say 
so. But those who really know the move- 
ment will willingly testify that it is thfe- 
uork of Bengalee youths of between 16 
and 22 year? old. Older people are not 
trusted a^; being liable to fits ot. 
cowardice We have the further dofinite 
fact that the incarceration of Messrs 
Subhas Bose and J. M. Son Gupta who 
were considered to be the .brains of the 
party did not m the least interfere with 
its continuance and activities. What, 
does seem^ to have crippled the mov'b- 
ment for what^ considered an 

;ajpjpreciable int^val ^ of ti^ is the, 
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GoYernment steady pursuit of the 
policy of interning every suspect. And 
let us also not lose hold of the circum- 
stance that on a literal estimate the 
number of these youths would not ex- 
ceed ljOOO-1,500 in a population of about 
22 millions. The latter know nothing of 
how and where the revolutionaries carry 
on I personally know of many distressed 
parents — who would no more countenance 
a revolutionary movement than under- 
take a flight to the moon — having been 
surprised out of their breath on hearing 
reports of their boys or girls having 
bombed or shot somebody The secrecy 
pursued and preserved by the revolution- 
aries has mystified the nation, and not 
unoften baffled the police. There it is, 
and could Great Britain be heard to say 
to the whole Bengalee Hindu community 

you are going to be punished for what 
you are not responsible”? 

II. 

And to add to our distress, Mr 
Gandhi gives away 30 out of the above- 
mentioned 80 seats on the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council to the so-called depressed 
classes m Bengal, and the Premier 
promptly promulgates his acceptance of 
this act of Gandhian charity > The most 
curious feature of the Poona Conference 
was that the high-caste representatives 
were summoned to it from all the Pro- 
vinces but Bengal from where its con- 
veners were pleased to invite a solitary 
Namasudra, one Mr. Rasik Biswas claim- 
ing to represent no more than a mere 
section of the Namasudras of Bengal, 
who constitute, according to the schedule 
published by the Bengal Government, one 
out of the 86 Bengalee depressed classes. 
The essential point of the note appended 
to the Premier’s Communal Award was 
that it could be supplanted in whole or 
in part by an agreed settlement among 
the parties concerned. The Poona Pact 
was far from being an agreed settlement 
as far as it concerned Bengal, 99 per 
cent, of the castes and sub-castes making 
up the Bengalee Hindu community not 
having been represented at its genesis, 
and rather having been ostentatiously 
excluded therefrom. How can we, and 
why must we, Hindus of Bengal, be held 
to the terms of this Pact in the circum- 
stances? It has already bred bitter dis- 
content throughout the Province by 
reason of its inherent injustice and un- 
fairness. The Lothian Committee which 
held a penetrating investigation into the 
whole question at first hand came rightly 
to the conclusion that the problem of 


depressed class representation does not 
exist in Bengal as it does in the other 
Provinces. All Bengalee Hindus — irre- 
spective of questions of caste or eub- 
caste — draw water from, or bathe in, the 
same well or tank without let or hin- 
drance, all the Hindu boys and girls of 
the Province go to the same schools and 
colleges, and enjoy an equal status there- 
in , Bengalee Hindus of each and every 
caste fill public offlces and the professions 
on the footing of an absolute equality. 
From the political standpoint, one would 
be justified in saying that there is no 
such body as the depressed class in Bengal 
at all There is not a single public right 
or privilege from which a single so-called 
depressed class Bengalee is debarred by 
reason of his birth The aforenamed Mr. 
Biswas (who came to give evidence before 
the Lothian Committee), when chal- 
lenged by the present writer to point 
out a single instance of denial of a poli- 
tical right or privilege to his caste-people 
on the score of their being Namasudras, 
could do no better than complain that 
they could not marry the daughters of 
high-caste Bengalee Hindus I There are 
of course, social inequalities in Bengal, as 
everywhere else, the differences manifest- 
ing themselves in that Province in the 
circumstance that the whole community 
of Bengalee Hindus is divided up into 
over a hundred castes (with the Brahman 
at the apex) whose members may only 
inter-marry or ‘‘ inter-dine ” within the 
limits of their respective castes. The 
prohibition against inter-dining (as the 
expression goes in India) between Castes 
is, however, breaking down amongst the 
educated, i e., the politically minded 
classes During the last session of the 
Council, the present writer invited the 
Hindu, Moslem -and European M L*G.’s 
of Bengal to meet the Mehter (the last 
on the social ladder) member of the Legis- 
lative Council at tea in the Council Res- 
taurant, and the remarkable feature of 
the gathering was that’ all the high-oaste 
Hindu M*L.G ’s made a point of being 
p-resent, and that they fraternised as in- 
timately with the Mehter M L.C. as the 
Europeans and some of the Moslems did. 
Not the least interesting fact to 

relate is that a number of the 

so-called depressed class M L.C.’s made 
themselves scarce for fear of losing caste! 
” The .essential fact to bear in mind about 
Bengal is that the high caste Bengalee, 
even of the orthodox type, leaves his 
orthodoxy aside in deciding on matters 
of cultural or national importance. His 
religious notions which prevent him from 
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sitting down to a meal with a European 
has not in the least stood in the way of 
the Bengalee youth, even of the ortho- 
dox type, cultivating an intellectual in- 
timacy with his Missionary teacher, and 
entertaining deep feelings of affection 
and respect for him. Similarly with re- 
gard to the men of his own community 
who have won his spiritual homage. Sir 
B. N. Seal — comes of a caste whose mem- 
bers could not hand round a glass of 
water to the men of high castes to drink 
— ^has been the acknowledged Guru of two 
successive generations of high-born Ben- 
galee Hindus. Bengal’s higher classes 
have always welcomed men of tlie lower 
rungs of the social ladder into high pub- 
lic offices, offering them the same respects 
they would to the high-caste incumbents 
thereof. No Bengalee but is proud of 
Dr. M. N. Saha— Bengal’s youngest 
F.R.S. Education is a passport to every 
Bengalee Hindu for entry into fche free- 
masonry of what is known as the educated 
Community which cuts across all the divi- 
sions of caste and eub-caste, and the 
only way a man excels therein is by 
virtue of his moral and intellectual equip- 
ment, the question of his origin playing 
no part in determining his status in it. 
And in a like way, in Bengal’s world of 
politics, its most distinctive feature con- 
sists in the fact that even the most 
zealous exponents of orthodoxy, bhe high- 
born Pundits and the like who have had 
nothing to do with Western education, 
shed their bigotry completely when 
addressing themselves to the task of elect- 
ing a fit man to the Legislative Council 
or other public bodies They always have 
their eye on the quality of the candi- 
date’s political creed, and never on his 
daste. In the general election campaign 
of 192^ the late M. 0. R. Dae swept the 
board practically clean of all the candi- 
dates of his rival parties on the ground 
th^ he was regarded as the greatest 
^atra^ <>f Bengal. He had been most 
dtOtbroddX in his mode of living, and was 
Certteily; an outcaste from the stand- 
;]pamt ,ol Hindu orthodoxy. But he 
carried' practically all the high-caste 
ftlhdu iTotes including those of the 
TM present writer (wUo hap- 
^he^ a<\ Brahman) was easily de- 
;^ited./dux'ihg/'’'^t campaign by a 
C R. Das. The 
"^fatter won the overwhelming majority 
of ,hjgh-‘caste votes in the constituency 
jc^oemed. It isu %e commonplaqe of 
'one^eE experience, in 'S^hgat hdgh- 

people (vote a. Jilte 

. , ito * ai ^ ' hpdy, oentr,al caf ; to 


see the former serving, honouring and 
obeying the latter in a variety of ways, 
although there could be no social inter- 
course between them by way of inter- 
marriage or inter-dining. The Poona 
Pact could no more be made to apply to 
Bengal than it could be to England whose 
sons and daughters hold very i^xclusive 
views on the question of marriage, and 
— ^may one add? — on that of mter-dimng, 
too. There is no understandable prin- 
ciple bebmd the Poona Pact in so far 
as it seeks to govern the elections to 
the Bengal Legislative Council It wears, 
the appearance of an ill-informed 
attempt to re-barbanse Bengal, to drag 
her back into conformity with those 
parts of India which have yet to develop 
a political conscience. 

How IS one going to formulate the dis- 
tinction at all between the depressed and 
non-depressed with a view to ensuring a 
real representation of the Bengalee 
Hindu cpmmunity on the Legislative 
Council ? The list of the depressed 

originally compiled by the Bengal Gov- 
ernment was clearly based on the fact of 
their educational backwardness. And the 
list has since gone on dwindling as each 
caste whose members have been able to 
educate themselves has had its name 
taken off the depressed category by mak- 
ing special representations to the Gov- 
ernment. The Suhornohamks, SahaSy. 

Tantuhuys and Mahishyas who have in 
the latter years taken to education with 
earnestness are all off that list. It was 
the turn of Namasudras who also count a 
perceptible number of educated men in 
their ranks to declare themselves off next. 
But for reasons which need not be dis- 
cussed now they took up the cry during 
the visit of the Simon Commission in 
favour of separate electorates, and 
separate representation on the Legisla- 
tive Council, local bodies, and even the 
State services, on the analogy of the 
Moslem demand for the same. They were 
hard put to it however to formulate a 
basis for their separatist creed in view of 
the avowed elasticity of the Hindu social 
structure in Bengal, and have indeed 
failed to offer a rational one up to date.' 
Their attempt to make out a case before 
the Lothian Committee ended in 
disastrous f$iilure, A Nama$udra gentle- 
man who was sitting & member of the 
Provincial ^ranphlso took it 

,,upon himsep.ih^'eafter to stbmif a^note 
to Lothian . Committee the 

hadks.of h|^:i^hT<^te colleaguee 

‘ (vide 
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and 261-262) wherein he fermulated a 
novel distinction of his own between Ben- 
gaFs depressed and non-depressed. 
Shortly stated, his definition would ex- 
clude from the category of the depressed 
those 9 castes in Bengal whose members 
are entitled to pass round a drink of 
water to an orthodox Bengalee Brahman, 
and would include in that category all 
the lest who aie not so privileged. ‘Such 
a definition ignores, in the first place, the 
definite fact that orthodoxy is altogether 
on the wane in Bengal, and in the* next 
place, the incandescent reality, that the 
orthodox cast their orthodoxy aside at 
the time of electing a candidate to the 
Council. But above all, the definition 
defeats itself. The fact has to be re- 
membered, in this connexion, that the 
Namasudra rigidly excludes all members 
of the castes below his from social com- 
munion, and would certainly not accept 
a drink of water from the hands of such 
people, and since he is pretty high up 
on the social ladder with its 100 and odd 
rungs in the shape of castes, he dis- 
entitles himself, on a parity of considera- 
tions, from representing the vast mass of 
Bengalees below him in social rank, in 
fact, in view of the total absence of social 
communion between caste and caste, the 
definition uhder consideration would 
necessitate the separate representation of 
each caste on the Bengal Legislative 
Council 1 The last and the paramount 
circumstance ignored by the author of the 
definition is that of the 86 so-called de- 
pressed claeses on the Government 
schedule, none but the Namasudras and 
Mojohansis have hitherto asked for 
separate representation, and it is incom- 
petent to only these two particular classes 
to speak on behalf of all on the 
very grounds of distinction formu- 
lated by themselves. The further 
fact confronts one that the mem- 
bers of these two castes are so dis- 
tributed over the districts of Bengal that 
they would be bound to capture at least 
25 out of the 30 seats allotted by the 
Boona Pact to BengaFs depressed. This 
is a chilling prospect for the 84 out of 
the 86 castes on the schedule, and they 
distinctly prefer being represented on the 
Provincial Council by the higher caste 
Bengalees possessing ^greater education, 
power ^nd enlightenment than the 
Majho/nsi and the Namasudra, Indeed 
it is the people of the higher castes, and 
not of the two claimant ones, who have 
founded various missions, educational and 
otherwise, to bring about the uplift of 
the backward sections of Bengalees. 


Judged by every possible test, the Poona 
Pact seems to be unfair to the Hindus of 
Bengal. It threatens to cause a serious 
set-back to the movement of enlighten- 
ment and emancipation we have spoken 
of. The Ba:ihansis who had so long been 
styling themselves Kshaitriyas and 
clamouring to be put out of the schedule, 
have since elected to stay back among the 
depressed. Nor does one undeistand bow 
the Poona Conference came to give away 
30 seats to the classes under review. The 
Premier had given them 10 seats for 20 
years on the basis of a joint electorate. 
The Poona Pact enlarges the number 
3 times, and creates at the same time 
what amounts to a separate electorate for 
the said classes. Asked for the reason 
of it by the present writer, Mr. Gandhi 
wrote to say he was a centpercent- 
wallah and therefore did not examine the 
seats allotted.^’ This frank avowal surely 
knocks the bottom out of the Prime 
Minister’s acceptance of the Poona Pact 
in so far as it touches Bengal. 

III. 

Thus stands the Hindu community of 
Bengal vis-a-vis the new constitutional 
proposals Their materialisation on the 
basis of the Premier’s Award as supple- 
mented by the Poona Pact can only result 
in wiping that community off the political 
map of India. The Prime Minister 
drives it under a Moslem hegemony in 
the first instance, and then lifts the sword 
handed over to him by Mr. Gandhi ( I) to 
cut it asunder, the two pieces whereof 
(Will have every encouragement and reason 
to repeat the story of the famous pair of 
Kilkenny cats. Can Great Britain expect 
the Bengalee Hindu to accept the 
prospect, or would she not humanly ex- 
pect him to fight against it to the last 
breath in his body ? 

And yet all this alienation is avoid- 
able, and 15 being gratuitously courted. 
The proposed reforms would hardly get 
a chance in India if the British wer^ 
to drive the main body of Bengalee 
Hindus into a maddening paroxysm of 
estrangement therefrom. All the after- 
math of the Bengal Partition points to. 
such an inference. The p/esent writer 
who most earnestly Vishes to see the 
coming constitution get under way is 
far from intending to utter idle threats. 
But past experience ^cannot be ignored. 
The Bengalee Hindu who is ^he most 
emotionally charged of all Indians* can 
do all the mad things and bad thingjs 
that result from a sense of outraged 
patriotism. It is the^ earnest praye^ of 
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the present .writer that England shall 
not drive him thereto. 

The difficulty is that there is patent 
injustice characterising the Prime 
Minister’s Award. The number of adult 
Bengalee Hindus is 11^503,668; that of 
adult Moslems in Bengal is 12,855,474; 
the franchise is to be conferred on a pro- 
portion of these two bodies ; and bear the 
the fact m mind, as already stated, that 
the introduction of free institutions into 
India (has not owed anything at all to 
the efforts of Bengal’s Moslems, but has 
admittedly owed much to the efforts and 
sacrifices of Bengal’s Hindus, further, 
that the culture, wealth and enlighten- 
ment of modern Bengal are practically 
synonymous with Hindu Bengal , on what 
principle does the British Premier allot 
119 seats to Moslems over against 80 
to Hindus? The only other possible reply 
would bo because they were the pre- 
vious rulers of Bengal.” To say eo 
would be to repudiate all that the 
British have brought about in Bengal 
since 1757, it would be to initiate a new 
chapter of Bengal’s history headed “ The 
betrayal of Britain and Bengal ” The 
present writer would respectfully suggest, 
in* view of the insignificant difference 
between the two sets of adult population 
in Bengal, that the two communities 
should be called upon to elect their re- 
presentatives to the reformed Council 
either on the basis of a joint electorate 
pure and simple, or in the alternative, 
on the basis of an equal division of the 
seats in the Council between themselves, 
after counting out those reserved for the 
Britisher, Anglo-Indian, and Indian 
Cfcristian. Such an equal division could 


be effected either on the footing of a joint 
or of separate electorates, although the 
former alternative would be preferable 
to every nationalist. The effect of an 
equal division of the seats between the 
two communities would be to paralyse the 
spirit of oommunalism, as the representa- 
tives of neither community would be able 
under such an arrangement to carry any 
measure through the Legislature with the 
aid of their communal votes only. And 
it is hoped that when both sets of re- 
presentatives find themselves in a parity 
of advantage and disadvantage, and 
impotent for doing evil to each other, 
they may awake to the feasibility of 
doing good to each other by combining 
their votes in furtherance of their com- 
mon weal This ideal of an equfil divi- 
sion of the council seats has been before 
both the communities for some time, and 
one’s prayer goes np from the depths that 
England will give effect to it The high- 
est justice is to undo previous injustice, 
and no imperial country has, within re- 
corded annals, known how to do it better 
than England. Lastly, the Premier’s ap- 
lication of the Poona Pact to Bengal 
must needs nullify itself in that Ben- 
galees knew nothing about it, and have 
since its promulgation universally dis- 
agreed from it. 

Let England do these two courageous 
acts of justice, and introduce the Re- 
forms into India with the Hindus of 
Bengal on her side. And it is the firm 
belief of the present writer that such 
righteous action will win over the present 
revolutionary youths of Bengal in the 
same .way that the courageous declara- 
tion of the 2{)th August, 1917, won over 
the then revolutionary party of India. 


62 (SUPPLEMENTARY) BY B. C. CHATTER JEE. 


I. 

A'v^d, in so far as it 
. constLtutes denial of 

iigov^ernment to its people. * 

4e- government is promised 
W otdffie 20th .August, 

, ' The promiseviis repeated in the Pre- 
to^the Gcvernm^t of India Act. 
w .^1 -'Simon , presuppose 

basis 





sponsibly governed units.” {V%de Fran- 
chise Committee’s Report, Vol. I, p. 7.) 

(e) The implications of responsible gov- 
ernment are clearly etated by the same 
Committee on p. 8 of the same volume. 
Among other things, the legislature will 
have to contain ** elements required to 
form both stable pjiinistries competent to 
conduct executive government in the con- 
ditions of modern India, and oppositions 
capable, ’ not fenly of criticism, but of 
forming an alternative government.” 

. (A Tte conditions,^ above stated could 
not come into operation in Bengal uhW 
. %e. P^iejmer’s' iAward Were modified ’ 
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(g) The Award gives the Moslems of 
Bengal 119 reserved seatl^ on the Bengal 
Council on the basis of a communal elec- 
torate. 

(h) On the basis of a very conservative 
computation, Bengal’s Moslems would be 
able to secure 6 out of the 20 special 
seats reserved under the Award. They 
may secure as many as 12. 

(i) Even if they secured no more than 
6 of the special seats, their party would 
be 125 strong in a House of 250 of whom 
Hindus ’would be 94, Britishers 25, Anglo- 
Indians 4 and Indian Christians 2. 

(j) The Moslems would, under such cir- 
cumstances, form the largest communal 
majority party in the Province, and the 
Governor would be constitutionally bound 
to send for its Leader, and ask him to 
form his Government. 

(k) There would be the greatest incen- 
tive for all the Moslems to hold together 
in a single party in view of all the 7 
ministries being available to their repre- 
sentatives m the event of their sticking 
together. 

(l) The Britishers, Anglo-Indians and 

Indian-Ghristians would normally vote . 
with the Moslem Government so formed. 
Bast experience of working of Legislative 
Councils would warrant such a presump- 
tion. * 

(m) There would be the greatest temp- 
tation for a Government so formed to go 
in for communal legislation and non- 
neutral administrative acts to ■£he preju- 
dice of Bengalee Hindus. 

(n) Past .action on the part of Moslem 
majorities on Bengal’s local bodies would 
justify such a fear. 

i(o) In the event of the Hindu com- 
munity of Bengal feeling aggrieved by the 
acts and omissions of the communal Mos- 
lem Government, the Hindu members on 
the Council would be unable to bring 
about a dissolution of the Government by 
bringing on a vote of censure ; nor would 
the Hindu voters be able to elect the 
members of an alternative Government 
as the result of a re-election, 

(p) Even if the BritishJers, Anglo- 
Indians and Christiana i^ere to agree to 
combine with the 33[indus — a Very remote 
possibility — ^they could not form, an 
alternative Government in the circum- 
stances. 

(g) The Award would translate into 
effect the very oontih^ency that was 

C animously ruled out by the Simon Com- 
ssion in reference- to Bengal and the 
Punjab, namely, a definite Moslem 
majority in the Legislative Council un- 
alterable by any appeal to the electorate 


(Vide Beport of the Indian Statutory 
Commission, p. 71, Vol. 11). 

It is respectfully submitted that the 
terms of the Communal Award in so far 
as it affects Bengal, go beyond the scope 
of the authority conferred on the Prime 
Minister by Parliament. 

II, 

(a) The introduction of a joint elec- 
torate would be a solution of the whole 
difficulty. 

(b) The Simon Commission advocated 
it (Vide, p. 72). 

(c) Failing joint electorate, and any 
agreement between the p artiest concerned. 
Parliament would be bound to formulate 
a scheme which would establish a parity 
of rights and obligations as between the 
two commun,ities of Bengal. 

(d) An important fact to note in this 
connection is that it is principally th% 
services and sacrifices of the Bengalee 
Hindus which, admittedly, have won the 
prospects of responsible government for 
Bengal. 

(e) Another fact is that, although the 
total population of Bengalee Moslems ex- 
ceeds that of the Hindus by over 5 
millions, the difference between the two 
sets of adult population is no more than 
1,300,000 in round numbers. 

(/) It is submitted, in these premises, 
that the numerical strength of the two 
communities should be judged, for the 
purpose of an equitable division of the 
Council seats between their representa- 
tives, on the basis of each community’s 
respective adult, and not total, popula- 
tion. 

(g) Ip^irther, it is the adult population 
on whom the franchise is conferred. 

(A) It would also be unfair to let the 
dead hands of the buried little ones bear 
down the scale in favour of the Moslems 
in the weighing of the problem under 
notice. 

(i) It is respectfully submitted that an 
equal division of the Council seats be- 
tween the two communities — after count- 
ing out those reserved for the Britisher, 
Anglo-Indian and Indian-Christian — 
would be the most equitable in view of 
all the circumstances involved. 

(j) It would put the two communities 
in an exact parity of political advantage 
and disadvantage, and would render each 
impotent for acting to the detriment of 
the other. 

(k) It would consequently take away 
the incentive for the formation of poli- 
tical parties on communal lines, and pro- 
vide the maximum of stimulus for Hindus 
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and Moslems joining together to achieve 
their common good. 

(0 A scheme of this character was for- 
mulated by the present writer as far 
back as the beginning of 1931 for adop- 
tion by both communities. 

(m) The scheme further proposed an 
equal division of the ministry; and also 
of all offices under Government, subject 
to candidates of either community satis- 
fying an irreducible minimum test of 
efficiency to be formulated by an inde- 
pendent Services Commission. 

(n) The Moslem leaders of Bengal had 
the foresight to signify their assent to 
the scheme^ subject, to the condition that 
the Hindu leaders did the same 

(o) A minority of Hindu representa- 
tives agreed; but the majority did not, 
as they read into the Simon Commission’s 
Report an authoritative anAication that 

proportion of Council seats prescribed 
by the Lucknow Pact and adopted by the 
Government of India Act would be main- 
tained in Bengal and the Punjab in the 
event of the Moslems of those two Pro- 
vinces refusing to have a joint elec- 
torate. 

(p) The Hindus of Bengal will now be 
agreeable to such a scheme provided 
their Moslem countrymen agree thereto. 

It is submitted with the greatest re- 
spect that, in view of all the above 
facts and circumstances, the Joint Com- 
mittee will be pleased to recommend the 
aforesaid scheme for adoption by Par- 
liament conformably to the latter’s 
promise of responsible government to 
Bengal, 


(a) The only possible objection to the 
scheme may lie in the fear that in the 
event of the Hindus returned to the 
Council being of the Swarapst per- 
suasion, they might, with the aid of some 
Moslem M.L.C.’s, make the working of 
tlie Oopstitution ampossible in the manner 
x)€^hkeir predecessors during the time of 
Mr. C. R. Das. 

V ^ ^ submitted that there should 
'b#'® pounpil-creed, just as there has been, 
Mr; Gandhi’s assumption of 
leadership, 'a Congress-creed 
Congress must 
i ^’Bcbsdribe^'as'^tfhe ^/candR precedent to 
hjs entry into that body, 

‘ («) Every entrant to the Legislative 
Op^cil should he \egally required to 
pledge himself in writing to a. declaration 
ihsa1i.h,e will, upon entry 'into fhe Council 
tjie eoiEi^itution in the manner prel 


scribed and contemplated by the Govern- 
ment of India Act 

(d) Sanction should be attached to the 
declaration entailing immediate expulsion 
of the member acting in breach thereof, 
and entitling the rival candidate who had 
polled the next largest number of votes 
to come into the Council in his stead and 
place. 

(e) Other penalties which may be con- 
sidered adequate could be prescribed 
against the default contemplated, 

(/) Congressmen who should appreciate 
the compliment of imitation paid to their 
organisation could not have the least 
ethical ground for objecting to such a 
provision of the law. 

(g) It IS not intended that Congress- 
men should be kept out of the Legislative 
Councils. All that is suggested is that 
they should come in as converts, and not 
as wreckers and destroyers. 

(h) It IS submitted that the new Con- 
stitution should not be placed at the 
mercy of those whose avowed aim is to 
destroy it. 

(^) Should the Bengal Legislative 
Council get the chance of working for 
10 years on the footing of the redistri- 
bution of the Council seats above sug- 
gesj:ed, and of the exclusion of wreckers, 
it would be able to do much real work 
for the people of Bengal, and throw all 
other rival organisations into shade in 
consequence. 

0) The scheme of redistribution of 
Council seats and that of formulating a 
Council-creed go together. 

(k) The Governor’s decision on the 
question of whether an M.L.C. has acted 
in violation of his pledge or not shall be 
final, and not be open to question in any 
court of law. 

IV. 

(a) The present writer who had acted 
as Counsel for the various members of 
the earlier revolutionary party of Bengal, 
on trial in different courts, was able to 
bring about an understanding between 
that party and the Government after the 
passing of the Government of India Act 
of 1919. 

(b) Most of the men who were released 

on their pledge of loyalty to the new 
Constitu tion have since remained true 
thereto. * * 

(c) A greatH^maaiy of the facts relatingi 

to the abova^ mattef* would he found in 
the late Mr. Mx^nta^’s: Diary, a:^ Sir 
V alentme Cbdribl’s last book ok India 
(baing a col^o^c#^ The 
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Times), and would also be within the 
recollection of the Marquess of Zetland. 

(d^ The writer issued a ipnblic appeal 
to the members of the present revolu- 
tionary party in Bengal to give up their 
activities in view of the coming intro- 
duction of provincial autonomy. The 
Government of Bengal was pleased to 
send out printed copies of it to all the 
internees, deportees and political 
prisoners. 

(e) The writer has since received a 
communication from a number of men 
confined in the Trichinopoly Jail (and 
considered by the Bengal Government to 
be important persons) asking for an 
interview for the purpose of discussing 
the details of the appeal made to them. 

(/) This seems to point to a hopeful 
way of peacefully solving, for the second 
time, the very serious problem created 
by the revolutionary movement. 

(g) On the contrary, the danger of the 
revolutionary youths (boys and^ girls) 
gaining a very great accession ^ of 
strength, in the event of Bengal being 
made over to the management of a com- 
munal majority party of Moslems, is a 
terrible reality looming ahead. 

Qi) The Anandamaih which is the Bible 
of the party preached a patriotic and 
holy war against Moslems. 

(i) The very conditions imagined by 
Bankim in tha^ book would become an 
incandescent reality, were the scheme ot 
the Award to go through, and Bengal 
would in no time be involved in the red 
ruin of a revolution feeding itself on 
blood prodigally shed by boys and girls 
whose number would continue increasing. 

(j) The writer is far from wishing to 
exaggerate. 

(k) The Marquess of Zetland, who has 
had first-hand acquaintance with the facts- 
of the last revolutionary movement, could 
be referred to for corroboration of* the 
above statement. 


[Oonttnued 


(l) The real danger in Bengal lies in 
the doing of things that would anta- 
gonise its Hindu youths by igniting the 
fire of that militant idealism which the 
Anandamath has kindled into lasting 
life. 

(m) The statutory establishment of a 
Moslem majority in the Council unalter- 
able by any appeal to the electorate would 
just be calculated to achieve this. 

(n) The present wri-ber deems it his im- 
perative duty to warn the Joint Com- 
mittee of the utter impossibiFity of any 
(Constitution working in Bengal in the 
face of a determination on the part of its 
Hindu youths to ensure its failure with 
the price of their lives. 

(o) The revolutionaries are not with 
Gandhi, but are patriotic, and not un- 
amenable to conviction, as past events 
show. 

(p) When they find Bengal governed bp 
the whole of the people of Bengal for the 
whole of the people of Bengal, their 
occupation will be gone, and they will 
revert to the cause of law and order, as 
did their predecessors. 

(q) They are not anarchists. ^ 

T. 

The Poona Pact cannot but be revised 
in relation to Bengal, because 

(a) Bengalee Hindus were no party to 

(b) There are no depressed classes in 
Bengal j 

(c) The Poona Conference did not in 
the least acquaint itself with the peculiar 
conditions of Bengal; 

(d) Every Bengalee of any caste what- 
soever, enjoys same civic and political 
rights with all other Bengalees, the 
quality and extent of his enjoyment 
thereof being determined solely by the 
state of his education and character, and 
not by the caste he belongs to ; 

(e) At the time of a general election, 
the Bengalee Hindu voter looks to the 
quality of the candidate’s political creed, 
and never -to his caste. 


MEMORANDUM 63. ON, BEHALF OF THE OEWTHAL HINDU COMMITTEE 
OF central LEGISLATURES. BY BHAI PARMANAND, M.L.A. 


1. The Smdusi and the Oorn/nmnal Settle- 
ment, 

While fully supporting the view that 
the responsibility given to the Central 
dr to the Provincial Legislatures has been 
placed under so many restrictions as to 


rednbe it to a mere name, and that the 
safeguards with reservation of powers to , 
the Govemal-General and the Governors 
under the name of special responsibili- 
ties ”, discretionary powers ”, Gover- 
nor-GeneraTs powers of issuing ordim- 
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ances and enacting special acts, etc., 
take away tke spirit of responsibility 
leaving only the form behind, I have 
to submit that the chief subject which 

1 , propose to deal with is the giave wrong 
done to the Hindus by the settlement of 
the communal problem, commonly known 
as the Prime Minister's Award, and by 
the apportionment of seats in the Legis- 
latures to various communities, as out- 
lined in the White Paper. 

2, Wrong procedure adopted in arrimng 

at a solution of the communal pro- 
blem by mutual agreement* 


It was a wrong assumption, based upon 
a fallacious theory, that the communal 
problem of India could be settled by 
mutual agreement among the various 
communities and diverse interests, and 
further that the settlement was in- 
timately connected with the question of 
Hindu-Moslem unity. 

The Hindus and Moslems having en- 
tirely different ideals as to their future 
growth and development, it was no use 
mixing up the settlement of communal 
issues and the Hindu-Moslem unity or any 
agreement dependent upon it. Un- 
fortunately however, the discussionsi 
in the Hound Table Conference cen- 
tered round the question of the unity 
of various communities and it assumed 
an unusual importance during the 
Second Round Table Conference, 
which was attended by Mahatma 
Gandha. To achieve this unity was a 
passion with him and, to that extent, 
it proved to be a source of weakness. 
Hindu-Moslem concord, taken by itself, 
is an excellent thing, but as understood 
in Indian politics, it has led to untoward 
^nsequences. 


. The Congress, in its struggle to achieve 
s^f-^overnment, has run into the habit 
of calling this struggle a war. Por the 
of war, of course, complete 
u^ity among different parties is essen - 
'.^hd, m order to secure that unity 
l^dexs of the Congress had been 
pf^ing.iigher and higher terms to the^ 
iM|ha| 0 ^edans without properly con- 
terms would affect 
' ' I . understand . the 

arighi^ A\^is necessary to know 
mat this straggly' is not a war in its 
sense and the, grant of self-govern- 
to India, whether due to the growth 
feeling o‘f Ivuinanity in Britain 
- 'up'oil 


lhatter 


Disobedience movement, could not but 
be m the nature of a gift to India by 
England. It is true that even to force 
England to give India self-government 
unity among the various communities 
would be a great help, but it could not 
be an essential condition. 

3. Communal constitution^ a negation of 
democracy. 

It IS acknowledged on all hands that 
democratic constitution must be free from 
the virus of communalism. It can be said 
with all certainty that no constitution 
which IS based upon entirely different, 
and very often mutually opposed in- 
terests, could lead to the growth of a 
truly national government. The full 
force of this argument has been per- 
ceived by everyone who has had to study 
the communal problem m India. The 
authors of the Montague-Chelmsford. re- 
port discussing this subject come to the 
following conclusion : — 

'‘We conclude unhesitatingly that 
the history of self-government among 
the nations who developed it and 
spread it throughout the world is 
decisively against the admission by 
the State of any divided allegiance 
against the State's arranging its 
members in any way .which encourages 
them to think of themselves primarily 
as citizens of any smaller unit than 
itself . The communal system 
stereotypes existing . relations. We 
regard any system of communal elec- 
torates as a very serious hindrance 
to the development of the self- 
governing principle." 

The iStatutory Commission supported 
the above view thus: — 

"Communal representation — the 
provision by law that a particular 
religious community shall be repre- 
sented. in a popular legislature solely 
by members of its own body with a 
guarantee as to how many communal 
weats there shall be — is an undoubted 
obstacle in the way of the growth of 
, a common citizenship." 

The Prime Minister again expressed 
the absurdity of communal electorates by 
saying tEat* — 

* The evil of communal electorates 
has assumed its most dangerous form 
and proportion in India, where dif- 
ferent ' communities and , minorities 
'are duf to claim that the legislature 
is " to ' represent not regiona,^* hut 
‘ religions^, ‘not areas or hut 

castes, (and creeds, by a strange eleo- 
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toral system based on the grouping 
of voters by religion in separate com- 
munal electorates.’^ 

And, moreover, m explaining this com- 
plicated question to the House of Com- 
mons, he said: — 

This IS one of the problems which 
has to be faced because, if India is 
going to develop robust political life, 
there must be room for national poli- 
tical parties based upon conceptions 
of India’s interests and not upon 
conceptions regarding the well-being 
that is smaller or less comprehensive 
than the whole of India.” 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, representing 
the British Government in the Minorities 
Committee of the League of Nations, 
said . — 

It was certainly not the intention 
of those who had devised the system 
of minorities’ protection, to establish 
in the midst of a nation a community 
which would remain permanently 
estranged from national life. The 
object of the Minorities Treaties was 
to secure to the minorities that 
measure of protection and justice 
which would gradually prepare them 
to merge in the great national com- 
munity to which they belonged.” 

4. The Duty of the Government, 

Under the circumstances and for the 
reasons mentioned above the only right 
course for the British Government was to 
chalk out a truly national constitution 
for India without paying any heed to the 
claims put forth by the communally- 
minded leaders of the various com- 
munities; or to follow the general prin- 
ciples laid down by the Minorities Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations for the 
guidance of various Governments in com- 
munal matters. 

Failing that, the next best course for 
the Government was to discover a uni- 
form plan and to follow it strictly in the 
matter of* distribution of communal 
rights Scrupulous impartiality was the 
one thing to be expected from the Gov- 
ernment in this case Unfortunately 
what we find is that the proposed con- 
stitution emphasises and accentuates 
communalism above everything else and 
not only accedes to the communal de- 
mands, but gives every encouragement to 
communalism by putting a premium over 
it, as the proposals in the White Paper 
stow. 


5. The Statutory Commission'^ s opinion 
on this subject authentic and un- 
biassed. 

The Statutory Commission was ap- 
pomted by Parliament in 1927, in pursu- 
ance of Section 84a of the Government 
of India Act. The Commission carried 
on their task of investigation in India in 
co-operation with the Committees ap- 
pointed from the Central and the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures. Among other things 
the question of communal representation 
was enquired into. And naturaMy their 
unanimous view based on a thorough 
exammation of the question on the spot 
should carry weight and authority. The 
first question before them was that of 
communal representation which they call 
most important and highly controversial. 
We know what view they had. But m 
spite of that they decided in favour of 
maintaining separate representation. 
And why so? They give their reason in 
the following words : — 

“ We are now faced, as the authors 
of the Montague-Chelmsford Report 
were faced, by the indisputable fact 
that the Mohammedan community as 
a whole is not prepared to give up 
communal representation and would 
regard its abolition, without the 
assent of that community, not only 
as the withdrawal of a security which 
it prizes but as a cancelling of 
assurances upon .which it has relied ” 
Having a consciousness that the re- 
sponsibility of retaining communal elec- 
torates lay on the Mohammedan com- 
munity the Statutory Commission took a 
fair and unbiassed view of the subject. 
They did not try to discover any new 
rule for their guidance in the settlement 
of the Hmdu-Moslem question. They took 
the Lucknow Pact and followed the lines 
of that agreement arrived at between the 
Hindu and Moslem leaders in 1916, when 
communal tension had not been replaced 
by goodwill. 

Referring to the most disputed prob- 
lem of the allocation of seats to different 
communities in Bengal and the Punjab, 
they say with great reason and truth : — 
But a claim has been put for- 
I ward for a guarantee of Moham- 
medan representation which goes 
further than this . . . This claam 
goes to the length of seeking ^o pre- 
serve the fulk security of representa- 
tion now provided for Moslems in 
these six provinces and at tibe same 
time to enlarge in Bengal and the 
Punjab the present proportion of 
seats secured to the community by 
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separate electorates to figures pro- 
portionate to their ratio of popula- 
tion. This would give Mohammedans 
a fixed and unalterable majority of 
the general constituency seats in both 
provinces. We cannot go so far. The 
continuance of the present scale of 
weightage in the six provinces could 
not — in the absence of a new general 
agreement between the communities 
— equitably be combined with so 
great a departure from the existing 
allocation of seats in Bengal and the 
Punjab.” 

The Communal Award disregards all 
this and goes to the length of giving 
more than a mere statutory majority to 
the Mohammedans in the Punjab. 

6. The contrast between the White Paper 
and the Statutory Comm-ission as re- 
gards allocation of seats in the Cen- 
tral Asse7n'bly 

The Statutory Commission allotted 
seats to various communities in the pro- 


posed Federal Assembly in the follow- 
ing proportion fixing the total number 
of seats at 250, they assigned 150 seats 
to the Hindus (including the Depressed 
Classes), 75 to the Mohammedans and 25 
to other communities Thus the Hindus 
get 60 per cent. (15 per cent, less than 
their population ratio), and the Moham- 
medans get 30 per cent of the total 
(5 per cent, more than their population 
ratio). The White Paper allocates 105 
instead of 150 seats to Hindus (including 
the Depressed Classes) and 82 to Moham- 
medans. Thus it reduces the Hindu 
majority (75 per cent, of the whole popu- 
lation) to a minority by giving them a 
representation of 42 per cent 


The comparative allocation of scats as 
proposed in the Statutory Commission's 
Report, the Government of India 
Despatch and the White Paper is: — 



Hindus. 

1 

Moslems 

Percentage 
of Hindu 
to 

Moslem 

seats. 

Sikhs. 

Europeans, 

Anglo-Ind. 

and 

Xtians. 

Special 

Constituencies 

(Commerce, 

Labour, 

Women 

and 

Landholders)* 

Statutory Commission 

150 

75 

per cent. 
33*0 

5 

17 


Govt, of India Despatch 

136 

75 

36*7 

5 

20 

— 

White Paper . . 

105 

82 

44*0 

6 

20 

37* 


* These special seats have been taken out of the Ehndu seats (General Constituency) reducing 
their percentage from 60 per cent., accordmg to the Simon Commission, to 42 per cent, of the 
total by the White Paper. 


7^ The Iniquities of the Communal 
Award. 

(a) The Communal Award is iniquitous 
because it gives a statutory majority to 
the majontj^ oommunity in the Punjab, to 
an extent which is beyond the expecta- 
tions of even the Moslem leaders Of the 
Province, thereby ^ establishing a fix^d 
and unalts&'nbJe^ religious statutory 
j^ajority which bonld not be reduced by 
afjpeal tq the electorate in the Pro- 
, ^ce. Fixing 4lL4^t§tal .number *at 175, 
Im^.'White PApet :g|^;;a6 to Mohamme- 

Sikhs, i e., 

IjT'maqre than that ot^^prb STinfl and 

Sikhs ^©©mbined. A<fd%^l 

Special Coa^ituencies five more* would go 


to Mohammedans, thus making their 
total 91 and of all the rest 84. With such 
a strong statutory communal majority m 
the Punjab Council the Governor, even 
with his special powers, would not be in 
a position to protect the minorities, be- 
cause in the face of opposition from this 
majority he would not be able to form an 
alternative government. Thus '' freed 
from this contingency and sheltered by 
the citadel of religious orthodoxy the 
majority might easily become a veritable 
engine of oppression .and misrule against 
which the combined opposition would be 
impotent. 

(5) In other provinces special weightage 
is given to Moslem minorities. In the 
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United Provinces, tor instance, the 
Moslems forming 14 per cent, of the 
population are given as many as half ot 
the number of Hindu seats in the Upper 
Ohamber. On the other hand the Hindus 
in the Punjab, a minority community in 
the province, instead of being given any 
[w-eightage get less than even their popu- 
lation ratio. 

(c) The Punjab being the mam recruit- 
ing ground and a source of supply of 62 
per cent, recruits to the army of defence, 
the Moslem Government of the Punjab 
would exercise an entire control over this 
source. 

{d) The creation of a separate deficit 
province of Sind, with a population of 
less than four millions and the mtroduc- 
tion of full-fledged reforms in the North- 
West Frontier Province, with a popula- 
tion of milhons, each necessitating a 
subvention of nearly a crore of rupees at 
the cost of the poor people of India, can- 
not surely be called measures of protec- 
tion for the minorities. On the other 
hand the Corbett scheme of creating a 


new province consisting of the Ambala 
Division of the Punjab, together with 
some districts of the UP., which could 
have served as a solution for the most 
difilcult problem of the Punjab and which 
is keenly desired by the people of the 
Ambala Division, was altogether ignored, 
(e) Such enormous communal conces- 
sions have created anomalies like the 
following . — 

The backward population of the 
North-West Frontier Province main- 
taining their administration at a 
heavy cost to the Central Revenue 
are given five seats, i.e , less than 
half a million people of that Province 
return one member to the Federal 
Assembly. While an advanced pro- 
vince like Bengal, with a population 
of over 50 million, is given 37 seats 
only, which works out at one member 
to one and a half million people. 
This is three times the number of 
persons represented by one member 
of the Federal Assembly m the case 
of the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. 


MEMORANDUM 71 HANDED' IN BY RAI SAHEB MEHEROHAND KHANNA. 


Supplementary Statement on the North- 
West Frontier Province, 

The N W F.P. was a part of the Pun- 
jab till 1901 when Lord Curzon decided to 
separate it on the ground “ that the 
conduct of the external relations with the 
Tribes on the Frontier should be more 
directly than hitherto under the control 
and supervision of the Government of 
India.’' This Scheme was opposed by the 
then Lt -Governor of Punjab, Sir Mac- 
worth Young on the ground that the five 
Districts proposed to separate were in- 
distinguishable from the unsettled trans- 
border area culminating in the Durand 
Line which separates British India from 
the neighbouring Kingdom of Afghani- 
stan. This trans-border tract still 
remains a sort of no man’s land. It is 
nominally under British control, but this 
control has only been loosely exercised 
and the tract remains, as it was in 1900, 
not only a disturbed area, but inhabited 
by the congeries of marauders, buc- 
caneers, and refugees from the neighbour- 
ing and surrounding independent states. 
It is a source of constant anxiety to the 
settled districts and through them to the 
rest of India, because this region is 
waterless, comprising as it does of rocky 
mountains and hills variegated by n^irrow 


valleys where scant vegetation grows with 
difficulty and the crops raised are in- 
sufficient for human sustenance. The 
whole of this area is inhabited by about 
3,000,000 tribesmen and may be roughly 
classed as falling under a few distinct 
well-known tribes such as Wazirs, 
Mahsuds, Bannuchi, Affridis, Shinwaris, 
Mohmands and others. These tribesmen 
are more or less a nomadic people making 
war upon their neighbours and amongst 
themselves and making frequent incur- 
sions into the settled area, the nearest of 
■which is Peshawar, an armed, fortified 
city with a population of about 100,000 
souls. In spite of the continuous watch 
and ward kept by the Military, frequent 
raids are made into the British terri- 
tory hy this warlike tribe of Patbans who 
form the bulk of the population. 

These tribes have manufactured their 
own fire-arms in their small factories rn 
which they have succeeded in producing 
rifles closely imitating the British rifles 
which they often steal and which have to 
be specially guarded against the tribal 
inarauders. 

The non-Moslem population in the fiv^e 
settled districts which is ko^own as the 
N.W.F P. is about 8 per cent, the 
Moslem number 92 per cent, being about 
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22,27,000, The area of the five settled 
districts is 13,419 square miles and the 
total population about 24,25,000 and as 
such IS about one-quarter of that of 
Assam, the smallest Province in India, 
both in point of population and area. 

The five settled districts which since 
1901 were governed by a chief Commis- 
sioner are now, since 1932, by the Gover- 
nor and a Council (with one Executive 
Councillor and a Minister to assist him) 
The Simon Commission with the mem- 
bers of the Central Committee, visited 
this area in 1928, they went all over the 
settled and unsettled districts, saw several 
of the Tribal agencies, examined witnesses 
and in their report eaid ‘‘ we have come 
to the conclusion that responsibility for 
the administration of the North-West 
Frontier Province cannot be separated 
from responsibility for the peace of and 
control over the tribal area. Only thus 
can the security of the North-West 
Frontier be effectively maintained.^’ 

In making this recommendation we 
are endorsing the view of the North-West 
Frontier Enquiry Committee which was 
set up in April, 1922, under the Chair- 
manship of Sir (then Mr ) Denys Bray 
to report whether such separation was 
advisable, and if not, what was the best 
constitutional development to be recom- 
mended for the province. (Vol. II, page 
101). Later they say all frontier 
experts, from frontier officer to Lieu- 
lenant-Governor and Viceroy, have been 
Unanimous that the frontier tracts and 
frontier districts form one organic whole 
which can only be properly managed if 
both parts are in the hands of one cen- 
tralising and controlling authority on 
the frontier itself.” The Bray Com- 
mittee assembles in a striking footnote 
at the bottom of page 8 of its Beport, 
excerpts from the opinions of various 
authorities on this point These include 
not only expressions of opinion from such 
distinguished administrators as Sir 
Alfred Lyall (^' It is an established prin- 
mpXe from Peshawar to Karachi that 
^e frontier can only be managed pro- 
.p^ly if both sides of it are in the hands 
British authority ”) and 
Sir ?ohnC,^,Maffe 7 (^'I do not think 
%ere who has any real ex- 

,offifciaL or non-official, who 
gould tlnnk'i^ feasible to separate these 
1>wo^compoiLent clement? ”), but also the 
vmws of frontier notables, such as Nawah 
, Qayyum , 'Separation is 
^visable nor practicable ”) and 
Mohamffied^ AbJ^ Khan 
, 0.ur interests' axe conjmQfi; x® ' 


can never be separated ”), They re- 
affirmed the view held by local officers 
and the Chief Commissioner who com- 
bined in his person the dual responsi- 
bilities of administrating the five dis- 
tricts and acting as Agent to tbe 
Governor-General, that the dealings with 
the Tribal area should not be distux'bed 
but, nevertheless, acting under the pres- 
sure of local agitation and the Bed Shirt 
movement the British Government had to 
introduce Provincial Autonomy for the 
five districts, granting to them a sub- 
vention of one Crore of Bupees from 
the Central revenue. 

The introduction of Beforms of the 
N.W.F.P. was made in pursuance of 
the Bound Table Conference, Sub- 
Committee No. 5, the proceedings of 
which are printed in VoL 5, pages 90-92. 
The new Council came into being on 
April 18th, 1932, Mr. Gidney and 

then Mr. George Cunningham was 
appointed executive Councillor, and Sir 
Abdul Qayaum Khan first Minister. The 
Council consists of 40 members out of 
which 28 are elected — of these 22 are 
Moslems, five Hindus, and one gikh. 
Out of the remaining nominated* 12, 
five are English, six Moslems and one 
Sikh. During a short regime of one 
year the Council government of the five 
districts has established its policy of 
gradually squeezing out the Hindus from 
all Public Services, appointing less 
qualified Moslems rather than well quali- 
fied Hindus in posts since created, and 
meting out differential treatment ill the 
matter of educational grants, etc. The 
following are a few instances, illustra- 
tive but not exhaustive, of this com- 
munal preference shown by the Moslem 
Government of the N.W F.P 
1. A few months ago five new posts for 
probationary sub-divisional officers were 
created in the Public Works Depart- 
ment, for which highly qualified Hindus 
holding British Degrees applied, but 
none of them were accepted. Moslems 
holding even inferior degrees were taken. 
(N.W.F.P. Legislative Council Debates, 
March, 1933.) 

^ 2. The Selection Board has not made a 
single Hindu appointment to the post of 
Deputy-Superintendents of Police, though 
many qualified Hindus had applied and, 
in spite of the fact that there is not a 
single Hindu in the whole of the Cadre 
(N.W F.P. Legislative Council Debates,# 
March, 1933). # 

3. In the re-trenchment eSected.in the 
Forest ^Depaxtoient, notices were eerved 
on 14 clerks (12, Hijndus 
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but later on the notices on the 2 Moslems 
were withdrawn and the 12 Hindus were 
retrenched (N W.F P Legislative Council 
Debates, March, 1933). 

4. The Islamia Moslem College, Pesha- 
war, IS receiving a grant to the extent of 
rupees 103,000 per annum as against the 
Vedic Bharatri (Hindu) College Dera 
Ismail Khan, which receives only a grant 
of rupees 10,000 per annum In the case 
of the Islamia College, the grant comes 
to more than 300 rupees per student per 
annum, wihile in the case of the Vedic 
Bharatri College, Dera Ismail Khan, the 
grant comes to less than rupees 140 per 
student per annum. Vedic Bharatri 
College put in a request for the increase 
of the grant to the extent of rupees 5,000 
per annum, as their expenses had in- 
creased, and with a view to meet them 
they had to make a cut of 10 per cent, in 
the salaries of their staff and were further 
compelled to increase the tuition fees of 
the students by 33 per cent. These steps 
were not taken by any other College in 
the province, the natural result being 
that the staff in the Vedic Bharatri 
College was becoming discontented, while 
the number of the students began falling 
steadily, because, as stated above, they 
had to pay extra fees. At the same time 
the Islamia College had put in a request 
for the increase of the grant-in-aid by an 
extra 20,000 rupees. The Honourable the 
Minister (Sir Abdul Qaiyum), who is in 
charge of the Educational Department, 
could not see his way to recommend the 
grant of rupees 5,000 for the Hindu 
College, but found it advisable to sanc- 
tion rupees 20,000 for the Islamia 
College, of which he is the Founder and 
the Honorary Secretary (N.W F.P. Legis- 
lative Council Debates, March, 1933) 

5. It should be understood that Sanskrit, 
the National language of the Hindus, is a 
part of the University curriculum, just as 
Persian and Arabic, are for the Moslems. 
So far all possible facilities have been 
given to the Hindu students reading in 
the Government High Schools to have re- 
course to Sanskrit. In the Government 
High School, Peshawar, a few months ago 
the Honourable the Minister considered 
it advisable to abolish the said poet, the 
natural consequence being that the 
Hindu students who had taken up Sans- 
krit ‘as one of the languages, had either 
to leave the school or give up the stiidy 
of their National language. It will thus 
be seen that deliberate attempts are being 
made to Momammadanise the Govern- 
ment schools which, to ^all intents and 
purposes, should be open to all classes a|id 


creeds. The post of the teacher only in- 
volves an expenditure of about rupees 40 
per mensem and would be more or less 
a drop in the ocean when it is seen that 
the annual expenses of the school run to 
more than rupees 25,000. For the Moslem 
students there is arrangement, and 
very adequate arrangement, for imparting 
Persian Arabic and religious instruction 

In addition to that it was even con- 
sidered desirable to sanction a new grant 
for the Moslem Orphanage School at 
Nowshera. It will thus be seen that 
funds can he found, if required, for the 
Mohammadan institutions, hut in the case 
of the Hindu students, they are even 
denied the privilege of having recourse 
to Sanskrit, their national language 
(N W F.P Legislative Council Debates, 
March, 1933). 

6 Ihstnct Board Scholarships — >Since 
the last 10 years five scholarships to 
the extent of Rupees 250 per annum 
have been granted every year. One of 
these scholarships has always been 
awarded to a Hindu, but this year, all 
the five scholarships went to the Moslems. 
(N.W.F P. Legislative Council Debates, 
March, 1933.) 

7. Discriminatory fees in the Govern- 
ment High Schools are hitting the Hindug 
and iSikh Students very hard and are 
one of the reasons why these schools are 
not very popular with them. There are 
two grades of fees — one for the Agri- 
culturalists and the other for the non- 
agriculturalists. ^ While a Moslem student 
has to pay at the rate of one Rupee per 
mensum, 1/4 P.M., 1/8 P.M., 1/12/- 
P.M , 2/4/- P M. and 2/8/- P.M. in the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, "Eighth, ninth and 
tenth classes respectively ; a Hindu 
student has to pay at the rate of Rupees 
1/8/- P.M, 2/-/- P*M. and 2/8/- P.M. 
and 3/-/- P.M., 3/8/- P.M. and 4/-/- 
P.M. respectively in the above mentioned 
classes. 

8. Every year five students are nomina- 
ted from the Frontier province for ad- 
mission into thfe Engineering School, 
Rasul. Each candidate costs the Govern- 
ment about Rupees 1,200 per annum. 
This year no Hindu was taken# 
(N.W.F.P. Legislative Council Debates, 
March, 1933). 

9. The N.W.F.P. * Government jiiys 
the Punjab Government annually a cer- 
tain share for the maintenance of the 
King Edward Medical College, Lahore. 
In the year 1931-2 the Frontier Govern- 
ment paid Rupees 22,392. Five students 
were nominated from this prsovince but* 
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no Hindu was selected. (N.W.F.P. Legis- 
lative Council Debates, October, 1932). 

10. Central State Scholarship for Study 
Abroad , — This Scholarship is tenable for 
a period of three years and the candidate 
in question is paid at the rate of £360 
per annum. So far three candidates 
have been selected from this province 
and ail belong to the Majority Com- 
munity, that is Moslems. (N.W.F.P. 
Legislative Council Debates, May, 1932). 

11. At the time when the Cut motions 
were moved in May, 1932 Session of the 
Frontier Legislative Council during the 
course of the G-eneral Discussion on the 
Budget, it was pointed out by the 
Leader of the Opposition Party (Malik 
Khuda Bux), that the standard of ser- 
vices, more particularly m the Law and 
Justice Department, was very low. One 
of *N:he members of the Minority Com- 
munity suggested that with a view to 
improve the standard, the only course 
open to them was that in future all the 
appointments m the said Department 
should be made on the basis of merit 
and efficiency and not by communal re- 
presentations. No sooner than thi^ point 
was mooted out the Leader of the In- 
dependent Party withdrew his cut motion 
on t the plea that communal tinge had 
been infused into the debate. (N.W.F.P. 
Legislative Council Debates, May, 19321. 

12 A resolution was moved by one 
of the members belonging to the Minority 
Community to the effect that 60 per cent, 
of the posts in the Judicial line from 
amongst the Members of the Bar be 
filled by open competition and remaining 
60 per cent, in the following ratio Mog- 
lems 36 per cent., Hindus and Sikhs 
14 per cent This proportion was sug- 
gested and based on the representation 
given to the Minority in the Legislative 
Council under the* White Paper. The 
Resolution in question was hotly opposed 
by the members of the Majority Com- 


munity and an amendment was. moved 
by the Leader of the Opposition that all 
appointments should be made by nomino^ 
tion, and not by open competition. The 
amendment was earned. (N.W.F.P. 
Legislative Council Debates, October 
1932). 

13 Kohaf Loan . — After the unfortu- 
nate riots that took place in Kohat in 
the year 1924, where it is alleged that the 
Hindus and Sikhs suffered losses to the 
extent of crores of rupees, a loan 
amounting to ten lakhs of rupees was 
advanced by the Government of India 
with a view to get up the people in 
their business and to build their houses. 

As the Hindus and Sikhs had suffered 
greatet losses, naturally the major portion 
of the loan was advanced to them. The 
world-wide economic depression hit every- 
body and more so the Kohat sufferers. 
The loan which had to be repaid within 10 
years by annual instalments could not be 
repaid, hence the Government of India ex- 
tended its term to 20 years. Still the 
people could not or were not in a position 
to repay. On the request of the Kohat 
sufferers, a resolution was moved in the 
N.W.F.P. Legislative Council in the 
March, 1933, session that a recommenda- 
tion be made to the Government of India 
for the entire remission of the loan. This 
resolution was hotly opposed by a majority 
of the Moslem members of the Council 
and was thus defeated. At the same time 
they moved a resolution for the remission 
to the extent .of 50 per cent, of land re- 
venue and water rates. This remission 
amounted to more than 20 lakhs of rupees, 
or in other words, about 30 per cent, of 
the Provincial revenues, and was 
carried. 

14. The following comparative state- 
ment is indicative of the share of the 
Minorities in the Public Services m the 
N.W.F.P. 


(a) Hon’ble the Mmister ... 

(b) The President of the Legislative Council 

Deputy President of the Legislative Council ... 

(a) The Secretary of the Legislative Council 

Assistant Secretary of the Legislative Council 

legislative Dept. (Legal Remembrancer) ... 
The ^ddltional Judicial Commissioner 
,^(3?i^t^cial Commissioner is an ]^ng]islmiaii belonging 
' ' Indian Civil Service). * 

\h) The Additional District and Sessions Ju^ge 

(The District and Sessions Judge is an EngEshman wbo 

belofngstotheLQ.S ' ^ . 

^ 


Moslem 

Hindus and 
Sikhs. 
nil. 

Moslem 

ml. 

Moslem 

ml. 

Moslem 

nil. 

Moslem 

ml. 

Moslem 

niL 

Moslem 

nil." 

Moslem 

niL 

Moslems 

$ 
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Moslem!:,, 

Sindus and 
Sikhs. 

( 7 ) Police — 

Deputy Superintendents 


15 

nil. 

Inspectors 32 


24 

8 

Sub-Inspectors 173 


131 

42 

Asst. Sub-Inspectors 117 


106 

11 

Head Constables 553 


459 

82 

Constables 5,082 

... 

... 4,541 

540 

{h) Educational Department — 

Indian Educational Service 3 

... 

1 

ml 

(Two Englishmen). 

Provmcial Educational Service 9 

... ... 

9 

ml. 

District Inspectors of schools 5 ... 

... 

5 

nil. 

Personal Asst, to the Director Public 

Instruction 1 

1 

ml. 

Hindus and 


No, 

Moslems, 

Sikhs, 

Registrar Educational Department 

I 

1 

ml. 

Vice-Principal Training College 

1 

1 

ml. 

Subordinate Educational Service 

11 

8 

3 

Head Masters of Government High Schools 

11 

8 

3 

Teachers m District Board Schools 

491 

473 

21 

Clerks in the Education Department 

46 

41 

5 


Admission to Training College, Peshawar within 


last ten years. Senior Vernacular class ... 976 885 91 

Admissions to Junior Vernacular class during 


the last ten years 

692 

634 

58 

12. Bevenue Department — 

Tehsildars Selection grade 

2 

2 

nil. 

„ first grade 

4 

4 

ml. 

„ second grade 

5 

6 

ml. 

„ third grade 

7 

6 

1 

„ fourth grade 

6 

5 

1 

Naib Tehsildars Selection grade 

8 

7 

1 

„ „ first grade 

5 

3 

2 

„ „ second grade 

12 

9 

3 

„ „ third grade 

19 

16 

3 

13. Agriculture Department — 

Agriculture Officer 

1 

1 

ml. 

Extra Assistant Director of Agriculture 

2 

2 

nil. 

Assistants in the Agriculture Dept. 

12 

10 

2 

Clerks m the Agriculture Department 

6 

6 

ml. 

14. Veterinary Department — 

Superintendent 

1 

1 

nil. 

Deputy Superintendent 

1 

1 

nil. 

Assistant Surgeons 

5 

5 

nil. 

Assistants 

26 

23 

3 

Inspectors 

2 

2 

nil. 

Clerks 

6 

5 

ml. 

16. Co-operative Credit Societies — 

Inspectors 

16 

16 

ml. 

Sub Inspectors 

21 

21 

ml. 

Clerks 

12 

12 

nil. 

16. Agriculture Officers Office — 

Head Clerks 

1 

1 

mb 

17. Office of Asstf Begistrar — 

Head Clerk 

1 

1 

nii. 

18., Office of Superintendent V eterina/ry^ 

Head Clerk 

1 

1 

niL 
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TJie N.W.F.F. has been rightly de- 
scribed as the gateway to India. For 
3^000 years it has been the gateway of 
trans-border immigrants into India. 
The Aryan population entered through 
the two great historical passes known as 
the Khyber and the Bolan passes. They 
still remain the vulnerable passes for the 
trucculent trans-border tribes to enter 
the fertile valleys of the Punjab. 

The political problem concerned with 
the N.W.F.P. has, however, m recent 
years undergone a striking change. The 
Hindus have for several thousand years 
settled down in India, to which country 
they are confined; there are no Hindus 
outside India excepting small bands of 
settlers and traders who do not count. 
The Moslems, on the other hand, ex- 
tend from the N.W F P. to Constan- 
tinople in the West, Turkistan on the 
North and Arabia m the South The 
centre of this great Moslem power 
though divided by political and geo- 
graphical boundaries, is held together 
by a single religious cement and the ex- 
tension of their regime to India during 
the Mogul period is a fact of history. 
The Hindus are only anxious to keep 
what they have got and possess no de- 
sire for territorial conquest. Their re- 
ligion counsels peace and tolerance of all 
classes and all creeds. From time to 
time the Moslem fanatics have openly 
challenged the supremacy of other re- 
ligions and the one word Jehad ” is 
an unfailing war cry which brings all 
the brotherhood together regardless of 
all other ties or affinities. In the late 
Afghan War of 1919. when the Indian 
revenue suffered a loss of 9 crores of 
xupess in repelling the Afghan invasion, 
a Moslem regiment, ‘‘ Khyber Rifles,'' 
enlisted and maintained by British India 
for the protection of the frontier, bodily 
des^:^d their ranks and went over to 
the side of the enemy with all their arms 
bepcause, forsooth, Afghanistan had de- 
Holy War against India. This 
in^ an official publication as 
^ from the Report of the 
Subjects Committee, 1931, 
89^.and 90; para. 23, sub-heads 2 

(2) Wh?at occurred when Afghani- 
stan declared War in 1919 is thus 
briefly described m an official publica- 
tion: — ' " , 

. V ' “The Afrits" of khyber Rifles 
^ wavered ' from thfe start and 

corps was' disbaii€^^,.i:p; 


when the withdrawal took place 
mutinies occurred bobh at Miran- 
sihah and Wana. Wana and the 
posts of the Gumal Route were 
evacuated in face of opposition 
both from the mutineeis and 
tribesmen and the loyal portion of 
the Wana garrison, retiring on 
Zhob, was severely handled and 
had practically all its British 
Officers killed and wounded. 
Darweshkhel Wazirs and Mah- 
suds finding the omens of victori- 
ous Ghazi too clear to be ignored 
were ready to rise en massGj had 
any Afghan backing been forth- 
coming. Afi it was the country 
was flooded with deserters with 
the rifles and ammunition they 
had taken with them, and raid- 
ing and attacks on pickets 
started on an intensive scale in 
the D'erajat and Peshawar, where 
the state of the Afridis was much 
the same as that of the Wazirs." 
The small town of Gumal, at the 
mouth of the pass, was looted and 
burnt; the Police had to evacu- 
ate it and people fled. The tribes 
in the year 1919-20, according 
to the Border Report, committed 
611 raids with 293 British sub- 
jects killed, 392 wounded, 461 
kidnapped and property worth 
Rs.21,30,209 carried away. 

(3) What was the JELijrat movement 
due to? The Khilafatists had 
preached that British India was 
Dar-uUEarh, ruled by the infidels. 
Tens of thousands of Pathans sold 
their all — lands, houses, cattle, etc. — 
and paigrated to Afghanistan, Dar- 
uUSalam, the land of the faithful. 

(4) And the terrible Kohat tragedy 
what was the cause ? In a small 
pamphlet published by an orthodox 
Hindu, a passage was declared as 
derogatory to Mecca, the sacred city 
of Islam m Arabia. The Hindu 
quarters of the town were given up' 
to flames and the whole Hindu popu- 
lation was forced to fly through feat 
for the sake of their lives. The 
Muslim ruffian element in the town 
was joined by the villagers and hy 
people beyond the border, and as 
the whole police and constahulaiy 
were of the same community the civil 
authorities were heiress. 

(5) The opeh' insurrection in Man- 

sehra Tahsil (Hazara d^trrct) was 
created*-^ by --^the ^ 6if 
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Jihad or religious war by a Mullah. 
Let me quote the same authority: — 

“ Unfortunately an agitation 
based on religion was bound to 
affect the (peculiar temperament 
of the Frontier Muhammadan in 
ways not strictly religious. In 
Hazara the unrest spread to the 
trans-border tribes^ necessitating 
military operations to restore 
order. Throughout the province 
and especially Bannu this agita- 
tion engendered a sipirit of 
lawlessness and defiance of 
authority.’^ 

(6) The same spirit of lawlessness 
and defiance of authority manifested 
itself among the Pathans in the city 
of Peshawar on two occasions, first 
at the time of Afghan War of 1919 
and later when His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales was there at 
Peshawar.’* Sir John Maffey, the 
Chief Commissioner in hie evidence, 
said : — 

“ Peshawar city may easily be- 
come very ugly under small pro- 
vocation owing to its peculiar 
composition and situation. In 
the year 1919 they had to place 
a cordon of troops round the 
City. They made a great many 
arrests.” 

(7) A Hindu bookseller at Lahore 
published a pamphlet which was re- 
garded as casting a slur on the life 
of the great Prophet. The man was 
murdered in his shop and the assassin 
was canonised. Propaganda was 
carried beyond the border and 600 
Hindu and Sikh families, who had 
for generations lived as Hamsaya^ 
(dependents), were expelled from their 
hearths and homes. It was through 
the intervention of the authorities 
that they were allowed to return 
after months of exile. 

What happened in the NT.W.F. Pro- 
vince in the year 19SQ, at the time of 
the red-shirt movement wil need vol- 
umes for even a brief statement. Suffice 
it to say that the entire Province was 
ablaze from one end to the other. The 
military had to be requisitioned and 
posted in the various storm centres, such 
as Peshawar, Charsada, Bannu, etc,, to 
maintain Law and Order. Firing had 
to be resorted to a number of times. In 
the open rebellion Captain Ashcroft, with 
his eight Sepoys, was killed in the 
Bannu district, and the same fate befell 


Mr. Murphy, a member of the Indian 
Police in the Mardan Tehsil. 

On acoount of the agitation that had 
been launched in the tribal territory and 
in view of the sympathy that the tribes- 
men had for their co-religionists in the 
settled areas, that is the Moslems, they 
came as near as the city railway station 
of Peshawar. Had it not been for the 
prompt action on the part of the military 
and the frontier authorities, it is diffi- 
cult to say what would have been the 
state of affairs in the Frontier. The 
reason why the Hindus of the N.W.F.P. 
require special measures of safeguards in 
the future Constitution are briefly stated 
as follows : — 

(a) Their educational and Eco- 
nomic status in the Province is out 
of all proportion of their population, 
as previously stated. They are 34 per 
cent, educated (male population), as 
against 3 per cent, (male popula- 
tion) of the Moslems in the Province. 
They contribute about 84 per cent, 
of the taxes. 

(b) Their Political conscience is 
quite distinct from their religious 
conscience, while the Pathans of this 
Province subordinate all considera- 
tions to the consideration of religion 
as is evidenced by their fanatical 
outbursts and their record of crime 
— the highest in the whole of India. 
The Hindus have never in their long 
History permitted similar outrages 
on the Moslem population, as their 
religion teaches them tolerence and 
peace and has made the Hindu Com- 
munity characteristically unwarlike as 
contrasted with the Pathans. These 
facts cannot be denied and the 
following authorities quoted are 
sufficient to refute any denial if 
made. 

Frevalence of Violent Crime, 

Regarding the violent crime, it may be 
pointed out that the Frontier Province 
is very criminal. In fact there is no 
other Province in India which could 
come in any way near to it. The figures 
of murder, raids, kidnapping, attempts 
at murder, culpable homicide and cri- 
minal trespass, etc., are simply appal- 
ling. The following statistics of murders 
and raids taken from the Frontier 
Enquiry Committee Report (presided 
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over by Sir Denys Bray) speak for them- 
selves : — 

Number of 

Year. 

Murders. 

Balds. 

1914 . . 

... 316 

365 

1915 

. . 394 

345 

1916 

. . 416 

292 

1917 ... 

. . 400 

223 

1918 

353 

189 

1919 . . 

474 

611 

1920 . . 

. 644 

391 


In 1922, Peshawar, the capital of the 
N.W.F.P. was alone responsible for 305 
murders, 147 attempts at murder and 
culpable homicide, 48 kidnappings, 37 un- 
natural offences, 97 dacoities and rob- 
beries and 661 criminal trespasses result- 
ing in death or other serious offences. 

Referring to the report of the Frontier 
Regulations Enquiry Committee (1931), it 
would be found that in the year 1929, the 
Frontier Province was responsible for 490 
murders, 84 dacoities, 115 rioting and 
robbery, 94 cattle thefts and 2,665 re- 
ported serious offences. 

A reference to the Report (1930) sub- 
mitted by the Committee presided over 
by the Honourable Mr Justice Suleman 
will not be lacking in interest: — ‘‘The 
population both of Peshawar district and 
city is addicted to crimes of violence to 
a remarkable extent. The comparison 
with the statistics available for other 
parts of India is not without interest. 
In the Punjab, which shares with Burma 
the distinction of being the most criminal 
of the Governor’s Provinces of India and 
has a population of some 21 millions, 
there were 667 murders in the year 1928, 
while in the Peshawar district, which has 
a population of one million, there were 
307 murders. In the Punjab, the most 
criminal district is Lahore, in which in 
1928 there were 56 murders, that is one- 
fffth of the number of murders in the 
same period in the Peshawar district. 
The i^pulation of Lahore district is 
nuinerically about equal to the popula- 
tion of Peshawar district.” 

Another reference of equal inter- 
could be made to the N W.F.P. 
R^qe Enquiry Committee presided 
by Sir David Petrie, — ‘ It 
fhat serious offences have 
^ 'sfeadify 4nc^ea?sed from 709 in 1902 
2,045 in 1929 and the tendency is 
still onwards. The offi.cial statistics 
for 1930' show that 292 murders were 
‘ 'committed in the Peshawar district 
an increase of ' 40 over 
■ -statistics of 1929^ tKe'']3^upal)er;of 
‘ is^xdfe'T ’aiid' d'acoitie^'v i8'>'more- 


double that of the previous year, 
while the number of burglaries has 
also largely increased.’ ” 

If one were to compare the cases of 
murders per ten thousand population in 
the N.W.F. Province with that of the 
Punjab, it will be seen that whereas the 
frontier can claim to have 2 02 murders 
per ten thousand of the population, the 
Punjab figures will only show .29 This 
fact IS equally apparent in the case of 
dacoities. The figures are .35 for the 
frontier Province as against .042 for the 
Punjab. A reference has already been 
made above that the criminals can find 
a safe asylum in the trans-border terri- 
tory. This fact is apparent from the 
report of the Frontier Regulations 
Enquiry Committee (1931) which shows 
that there were as many as 414 outlaws 
in the tribal territory for the offences 
that they had committed in the British 
territory. These figures relate to the 
year of 1929. 

In view of the foregoing statement 
it is not difficult to suggest the measures 
which the Hindus consider suitable 
for their special requirements. These 
measures must not be taken to follow 
any principle of reciprocity since the 
case of the N W.F.P. is exceptional 
and must therefore be subject to excep- 
tional treatment. The Hindus demand 
that in recognition of their educational 
and economic importance they should be 
given a seat in the local Cabinet and in 
order to counteract the display of 
religious fanaticism which permeats the 
Frontier and to introduce an element of 
greater efficiency and stability in the 
conduct of business, a certain percent- 
age of posts in the higher administra- 
tive and subordinate ranks be reserved 
for them. In making this claim the 
Hindus base it upon their political and 
educational advancement and their sub- 
stantial contributions to the coffers of 
the State no less than for the insuring 
of peace on the Frontier and its more 
efficient administration commensurate 
with the advance of progress and the 
Democratic principle upon which such 
advance is made and justified. 

8682. Dr. Moonje, is it to you that we 
should address our questions in the main? 
Have you made arraiiLgements amongst 
yourselves ?~The questions may be asked 
of me “tod whenever I find that any one 
does not refer . to thfe particular points 
with which:T.an;ivto deal, refet it 

to tKe for the i^plieis. 
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Chairman,’] I shall reserve my own 
questions until I discover what my 
colleagues propose to ask you. 

Earl Peel, 

8688. I only want to ask two ques- 
tions of detail. I think we are dealing 
with the statement of the Hindu 
Mahasabha on the Constitutional ques- 
tion — is that not so? — ^Yes. 

8684. In paragraph 27 (c) of Memo- 
randum No. 57 — I am dealing with the 
statement of the Hindu Mahasabha on 
the Constitutional problem — you say that : 
‘‘ An impartial arbitration be appointed 
to investigate into the obligations in- 
curred under the authority of the Sec- 
retary of State for India which India is 
called upon to discharge What exactly 
do you mean by that investigation, and 
what is it actually to investigate? — The 
financial obligations which India has to 
discharge on account of which a period of 
transition is considered necessary. Those 
obligations have to be investigated as to 
how far India is legitimately obliged to 
pay those financial obligations, so that we 
shall be in the position to know the 
period of transition. 

8685. Do you mean that you want an 
investigation into the question of whether 
the existing financial liabilities of India 
have been properly imposed? — ^Yes, that 
is one of the points. 

8686. Do you want, then, to take each 
debt as and when raised and ask whether 
it was properly raised and how the money 
was spent? — ^I have particularly in mind 
at present the capitation charges with 
which India is charged — that is the 
charges that have to be paid by India 
for the training of British troops and 
British material in England for the 
defence of , India. That is one of the 
points I have got in mind. Another point 
I have got in mind is the charges that 
India has to pay for the so many expedi- 
tions that have to be made, for instance, 
conquering Burma and such other things. 

8687. But that question of capitation 
charges is being investigated now, is it 
not, by a Committee? — ^Yes; when it was 
written it was included in the general 
question. 

8688. You do not wish to question, 
therefore, that any of the loans incurred 
by India have been properly raised and 
incurred, do you? — That is also a point 
which may be investigated. 

8689. What do you mean by properly 
raised”, then? — I have not used that 


expression here; I have used the expres- 
sion an impartial arbitration be ap- 
pointed to investigate into the obliga- 
tions.” 

8690. But do you suggest then, that it 
may be, as a result of an investigation 
of that kind that certain Indian liabili- 
ties should not be taken over by the new 
Federal Government? Is that the object 
of your Inquiry? — ^After the investiga- 
tion is made, we shall be in the posi- 
tion to know which are the charges which 
India is legitimately obliged to pay, and 
which are the charges which, perhaps, 
India need not be obliged to pay. 

8691. On the ground that they have 
not been spent in the interests of India, 
or what is your view? — ^Yes, in the in- 
terests of India. 

8692. There is only one other ques- 
tion I want to ask on that; I do not 
want to ask any questions, of course, 
about the communal award. On page 
28 you talk about a complete scheme of 
Indianisation of the Indian Army in 
30 years?— Yes. 

8693. And then you say: ‘‘Thus 
no higher authority could be quoted ” ? 
— Yes. 

8694. Do you intend to suggest then 
that you have high Military authority 
for the Indianisation of the Army in 
30 years? — ^Yes. I regard my Cbm- 
mander-in-Chief in India as the highest 
Military authority that I can quote in 
support of my contention. My point 
is that Lord Bawlinson, who is the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, recommended to the 
then Governor-General of India, Lord 
Beading, that the Indianisation could 
take place in 30 years. That is my 
highest authority in India. 

Marquess of Beading, 

8695. Would you mind asking, what 
does he mean by Lord Bawlinson’ s 
Beport? I have a special reason foy 
wanting to know. What do you mean 
by Lord Bawlinson’s Beport? — A Com- 
mittee that was appointed by Lord Baw- 
Knson. 

8696. Do you mean the Military Be- 
quirements Committee of 1921 ? — ^Yes, 
that is the name if I remember it right 
now. In the Beport of that Committee 
a scheme for Indianisation of the Army 
in 30 years has been, recommended. 

Earl Peel, 

8697. You are quoting a Military 
authority, but is it not a fact that Lord 
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Bawlinson never recommended Indianisa- 
tion in 30 years? All that happened 
was : he was ordered to produce a 
scheme which would Indianise the Army 
in 30 years, and that was the best 
scheme he could decide upon tor carry- 
ing into effect that particular instruc- 
tion? — I am not concerned so much as 
to what he ultimately recommended, and 
what he did not recommend. I am con- 
cerned with this one particular idea, that 
Lord Rawlinson, the Commander-in-Chief, 
thought it feasible that the Indian Army 
could be Indianised, according to his 
scheme, in 30 years. 

8698. Was not this a fact . He did not 
express any opinion as to whether it was 
feasible, or not — all he did was to carry 
out certain instructions which he had 
received, and produced the best scheme 
he could for Indianisation on the 
assumption that it was to be carried out 
in 30 years ? — If my information be 
right, for which I have no authority at 
the present moment, I think that the 
Government of India thought that scheme 
a feasible scheme. 

8699. How can you assert that 
high authority for limiting the period to 
30 years ^ I am not quite sure what 
your authority is for making that state- 
ment. Is it an unpublished Report? — 
As I have said, my authority is the 
Report of the Committee appointed by 
Lord Rawlinson. 

'Sir Austen Ohamherlain.^ My Lord 
Chairman, this is rather an embarrassing 
situation. The Witness, apparently, 
happens to have been in a posi- 
tion where, as a Member of a Confiden- 
tml Committee, he had access to a con- 
fidential Report. Can we allow refer- 
rW^“to that confidential and nnpub- 
^"Report to appear in the evidence 
' by this Committee? 

' I hope that Lord Peel will 

, the Witness, apart from that 

= RarlReeZ. 

'37601 X ^^rteularly wanted to call 
, atten^ion to this paragra£)h, because it 
“ ^ be based upon anv 

'^public document. That is the reavon T, 
c^led attention to rb^—I may mention 
on^pi €act, that in the Defence Cotn'mittee 

. , 'of Round Table .Obnfer’enc^'feferhnce 
> s'Sjiate- made, to Repo^a.? , \ 


Mr. Cochs. 

8701. I would like to ask one or two 
questions of Pandit IVanak Chand in 
the first place, in sub-paragiaph (b) of 
paragraph iv of your first Memorandum, 
yon speak about the joint electorates in 
the Punjab. I merely want to ask you 
this Would not that proposal be opposed 
to the Communal Awaid'^ — (Pandit 
NanaL Chand.) It certainly modifies the 
Communal Award, to a certain extent. 

8702. In paragraph vi of the same 
Memorandum you speak about the re- 
arrangement of the boundaries of the 
Punjab. Would you mind explaining a 
little what you suggest there — The Simon 
Commission Report, second volume, pages 
24 to 26, proposes the appointment of an 
impartial Commission to go into the 
boundaries of the different Provihces. 
Their main argument is that the arrange- 
ment of the Provinces is unsatisfactory. 
Most of them have been brought into 
existence for administrative purposes. 
There is no unity or natural affinity on 
which these Provinces are based I sub- 
mit, with regard to the Punjab, that the 
Punjab IS a Province where there is no 
natural affinity between the three areas, 
namely, the Western, Eastern and the 
Central Punjab. I understand that it is 
almost settled that Sind is to be 
separated on religious and linguistic 
grounds. Claiming my right, on the same 
ground, I wish that the Punjab should be 
re-arranged into three Provinces, namely, 
the Western, to go with the North-West 
Frontier Province, and the Eastern, some 
of the district, to the United Provinces 
Province, and the Centre to be formed 
into a Province by itself. My meaning 
would be quite clear, you were to look 
at this map of the Punjab given in the 
Nehru Report , it clearly shows how there 
IS a marked distinction between the 
various parts of the Punjab. May I hand 
in this map? {The same ts handed in.) 

8703 Would you agree with the state- 
ment that there is very little support for 
this proposal, whatever may be said on 
theoretical grounds, there is very little 
^practical support for it? — There is great 
support for it. Only recently, in the 
Eastern Punjab, there was a big Confer- 
ence held where the people desired that 
the Eastern Punjab should be separated. 
In the two Round Xable Conferences 
there was agitation on the part, of the 
Sikhs and the Hindus with regard to the 
desired re-arrangement of AejK>wd|bri^ 

. of the Punjab, 'and I tht Ak it 
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stands to justice or fair play that the 
predominantly Hindu districts, [which 
differ in language and religion, should he 
subject to a majority community living m 
the Western Punjab, having different 
manners, customs and religions, and 
divided in various matters. 

8704. Have you read ail the evidence 
which has been given before this Com- 
mittee, because, if so, have you read an 
answer given by the Secretary of State 
to me, on that very point, in which he 
said the difficulty about this question of 
the Punjab was that there was no support 
for it? — I beg very respectfully to differ 
from the opinion given by the Secretary 
of State. I have read that portion of his 
statement, and I think if an investiga- 
tion ]s made on this point, you will find 
that I am supported in this matter. 

8705. The only other question I want 
to ask IS this. In your second Memo- 
randum, under the paragraph called 
‘‘Educational Interests,’’ you speak of the 
Urdu, Punjabi and Hindi vernaculars. 
What exactly is your suggestion ^ — My 
position IS this, that in the Punjab 
(^again, this is a point connected with the 
tot which you have just been asking me) 
the Sikhs have their script, what is called 
<5-UTmukhi or Punjabi, and their lan- 
guage IS also Punjabi. The Eastern 
Punjab has got Hindi as its script, and 
the language is also different from the 
West. We find that in all these three 
areas, Urdu is the medium of instruc- 
tion, mainly, and it is also the official 
language. My point is this, that in the 
Punjab all these thfee vernaculars should 
be recognised as holding the same posi- 
tion as Urdu. This is the case m the 
United Provinces and recently in Bihar, 
where the Muhammadans have been given 
the right of having Urdu as the official 
language in their schools, and in other 
administrative Departments. I see abso- 
lutely no reason wby Gurmukhi and Hindi 
should not receive similar treatment. On 
the other hand, we find in the various 
District Boards in the Punjab Goomki 
schools have been closed,' because grants 
would not be made to them. There has 
been a fierce strug^e going on in the 
Punjab Legislative Council, and outside 
tbe Legislative Council, for the recog- 
nition of tuese three vernacular lan- 
guages. Becently there was a trial of 
strength in the University In that dis- 
cussion I, also, took part. My only sub- 
mission is that the Hindu and the Sikh 
minorities should he treated in exactly 


the same manner, with regard to the 
language and script, as the Muhammadan 
minorities are treated in the United 
Provinces and other parts. 

Major Attlee. 

8706 Dr. Moonje, I have only one 
question to ask In the event of the pro- 
posals in the White Paper being 

adopted,, do you think that your com- 
munity would he prepared to work 

those reforms P Of course, Sir The 
politics of the Mahasabha to which 
I belong is the policy of respon- 
sible co-operation We are pre- 
pared to work whatever constitu- 

tion may be given to us If the Con- 
stitution is satisfactory we shall work it 
with pleasure. If the Constitution is not 
satisfactory we shall work it with an 
idea to get it amended as early as 
possible 

Sir N. N. Sircar, 

8707. I desire to put some questions 
with the idea of getting the facts re- 
lating to the Poona Pact. I want who- 
ever chooses to answer the question. I 
do not want the witnesses to go into 
any dispute between the Hindus and the 
Moslems as regards representation in the 
Council. I put certain dates to the 
Secretary of State, and I will just re- 
peat them to you. The Communal De- 
cision is dated the 17th August, 1932. 
Mr. Gandhi’s letter to the Prime Minis- 
ter is dated the 18th August, 1932, in 
which he says, among other things . 
“ This fact will cease if British Govern- 
ment revise their decision and withdraw 
their scheme of Communal electorates for 
the Depressed Classes, whose representa^ 
tives shall be elected by general elec- 
torate under common Franchise,” Then 
there was a reply from the Prime Minis- 
ter dated 8th September, 1932, in which 
the Prime Minister pointed out that his 
scheme was not intended to separate the 
depressed classes from the other Hindus, 
and. so on. Now I come to the next 
date. I would like to ask you something 
about it* On the 15th September, you re- 
member Pandit Mohan Malaviya issued a 
notice in the newspaper inviting some 
friends. His exact words were: “ To a 
few :^ends to hold a meeting for the 
consideration.” Will you kindly tell the 
Committee who is Pandit Malaviya? — 
Pandit Malaviya is a respectable citizen 
of India, and at one time my leader 
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(Mr. Banner] ee.) He was twice President 
of the Indian National Congress. 

8708. I wanted to know if he was a 
Hindu? — (Br. Mbonje.) Yes. 

8709 But on the 16th September 
Pandit Malaviya announced that the 
venue would be changed from Bombay 
to Belhi? — ^Yes. 

8710. This fast unto death began on 
the 30th September, 1932. To cut the 
matter short ultimately the Pact was 
signed on the 25th September, 1932. Is 
that soP — ^Yes. 

8711. You were there? — I was not there 
in Poona when the Pact was signed. 

8712. You were at Bombay? — I was in 
Belhi. 

8713 It was signed on the 25th Sep- 
tember, 1932, as you have told us, 
and, on the 26 th September the 
very next day, .at 11 o’clock in 
the morning, the Home Member an- 
nounced in the Assembly at Simla that 
His Majesty’s Government had accepted 
the Pact. I shall ask the Bengal witness 
at this time, that is to say, between the 
evening of the 25th September and 11 
o’clock on the 26th September, 1932, where 
was the Government of Bengal P Was it 
in Calcutta or in the Hills P — (Mr. 
Banner] ee ) It was at Barjeeling in the 
HiHs 

8714 Before acceptance of the Pact by 
His Majesty’s Government next morn- 
ing, or may be earlier, were any of the 
representative Hindus, or any Hindus, 
to your knowledge, sent for by the Gov- 
ernment for inquiring whether they were 
agreeable to accept this Pact? — I could 
not speak for any Hindu; but, in any 
case no member of the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council was consulted, and, so 
far as my information goes, no represen- 
tative Hindu was asked his opinion on 
Hie question. 

,8715. Was any representative of the 
Bengal Hindu Sabha sent for, or in- 
quiry made by telegram whether the 
Bengal H:indus were willing to accept 
the Pact? — No inquiry was made by the 
, Go’^rumjent of Bengal of any repxe- 
seutatSVe^ Hindu from Bengal, whether 
JieloTigSg' tq 4h.e Mahasabha or not. 
"2^8716* i want take you to the* next 
^^riod:-of time, '^The Pact having been 
^accepted, or rather acceptance having 
'been' announced,- on the next dayy the 
^2Bth;'B,e^ptemher, was, Any protest or ob- 
jectidilr^hi^e by Beng'al ^Rmdus, fiLi‘st of 
a^, either- in newspapers "olr isu’^meeFtings, 
ox’ranywdi^eP— Yes. ' ' 


8717 Will you tell us very shortly what 
was done and by whom? — No concerted 
action was taken immediately, but in- 
dividual protests were made in the news- 
papers as early as the 29th September by 
members of the Bengal Legislative Coun- 
cil. I, myself, a member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, protested against the 
Pact in a letter to- the Statesman ” 
newspaper. Within a week from that 
time, Mr. N. K. Basu, a member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, protested 
against that in a letter to the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika ”, within a fortniglht Mr. 
B. C. Chatterjee, who is also hei'e, sent 
a series of letters to the “ Amrita Bazar 
Patrika ” and the Liberty.” There 
were individual protests. At that time 
the Bengal Legislative Council was not 
sitting. Its next Session commenced in 
November. Immediately after the com- 
mencement of the Session, 25 Members of 
the Bengal Legislative Council sent a 
telegram of protest to the Prime Minister, 
or I believe, to 'Sir N. N. Sircar who 
was here, for the purpose of forwarding 
it to the Prime Minister. After that 
there have been various other protests. 
Shall I go into details? 

8718. Very concisely if you can give 
the facts? — On the 11th January, at a 
representative meeting presided over by 
Sir B. B. Ghosh, uow a member of the 
Executive Council of the Viceroy, a pro- 
test was recorded against the terms of the 
Poona Pact, and since then the Bengal 
Legislative Council at its meeting of the 
14th March has adopted a resolution pro- 
testing against the Pact. 

8719. Will you take it from me (it 
appears from the printed evidence) that 
Sir Tej BaJhadur Sapru informed the Com- 
mittee that two or three important Ben- 
gali Hindus had cabled to him accepting 
the Pact. I wrote to Sir Tej Sapru, and 
his present recollection is that he does 
not remember the names or the descrip- 
tion of any of these Bengali Hindus 
except that one is some Rajah from 
Elurseong. Can you tell us who he is? — 
No, I have no idea, nor do 1 think there 
is any such person^ nor is there any 
representative Bengali who would send 
such a telegram to Sir Tej Sapru. 

8720. You may take it from me that 

Br. Ambedkar stated from his seat here, 
that Severn Members of the Caste Hindus 
were wheiji the^l^hl^was made, I 

wrote ^ml^dfcar on 23rd July, 

and it/woqldl he fair' 
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even now to disclose the names of these 
witnesses so that I can get their status 
and position from the Bengal witnesses. 
I have not received any reply. May I 
ask you, so far as your information goes, 
first of all, was any Bengali or repre- 
sentative Bengali present at Poona? I 
am proceeding backwards? — ^Present at 
Poona at the time of the signing of the 
Pact you mean? 

8721. Present at Poona at the time of 
the signing of the Pact, or very shortly 
before, or about that time? — So far as my 
information goes, only two Bengalis were 
present at Poona at the time. One of 
them is a caste Hindu, hut he also 
does not occupy any representative posi- 
tion, nor had he been deputed by any 
public association of Bengal to go and 
sign the Pact. 

8722. What about the other Bengali? 
— ^The other Bengali was a Namasudra 
belonging to the depressed classes. 

8723. Did any Bengali caste Hindu 
sign this Pact? — ^No, no Bengali caste 
Hindu signed this Pact. 

8724. Do j-ou know, as a matter of fact, 
when the party went dawn to Poona 
from Bombay.? — ^I do not remember the 
date. 

Sir JV. N, Sircar, 

8725. You referred to a certain tele- 
gram which had been sent by the 25 
members of the Legislative Council and 
the*replies and so on. I have tendered 
my letter of the 14th December, 1932, 
from myself to the Prime Minister, 
which contains those telegrams. {See 
page 1118), The Committee was 
further informed by Dr. Ambedkar that 
he had sent a letter to the Prime 
Minister. I asked for a copy ; I have 
not got it. Have you any knowledge 
about a letter that was sent by Dr. 
Ambedkar to the Prime Minister? — I do 
not know anything about it. 

8726. As a matter of fact, in spite of 
the reason given for the fast, namely 
that the fast will continue unless the 
scheme of communal electorates dis- 
appears, or until that is revised by His 
Majesty's -Go-vernment, there was no 
demand by Mr. Gandhi for an increase 
of seats.? — There was no specific demand 
whatever on the part of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

8727. He put it on the ground that 
this communal electorate would disrupt 
and vivisect Hindus : that was the 
ground ?— Yes. 


8728. Tell me very shortly what has 
been the result of the Pact. See if 1 
am right. Under the original communal 
decision, which we submit ought to be 
accepted on this point, the allocation 
^or Bengal as regards the Depressed 
Classes was ten? — ^Not to exceed ten. A 
maximum of ten was the language of 
the Government. 

8729. Under the Poona Pact the 
number is increased to thirty? — ^Yes. 

8730. In addition to the thirty, is it 
not a fact that the Depressed Classes, 
particularly (if I may use the expression 
the fighting classes, form 60 or 70 per 
cent, of the population in portions of 
East Bengal and of North Bengal? — Yes, 

8731. As a matter of fact, at the 
present moment there are six or seven 
Members from this class without any 
help of any Pact, or things of that 
kind? — ^Yes; five Members belonging to 
the Namasudra and the Bajbangshi 
castes. 

8732. There at present six or seven 
without any help. In the increased 
Council, can you form any kind of rough 
estimate as to the number of seats they 
can get in addition to the thirty? — 
Apart from the thirty reserved for them, 
they are sure to get at least a dozen 
seats. 

Mr. M, B. Jayaher, 

8733. Who? — The Namasudras and the 
Bajbangshis — ^the Depressed Classes, toi 
put it generally. 

Sir N, N, Sircar, 

8734. I do not want to get, into details 
about caste and so on — ^that would take 
too much time — ^but these two castes 
form about 2,000,000 ?~Thirty-f our lakhs 
precisely-— 3| million. 

8735. They had been, ever since about 
1911, getting themselves returned in the 
Census returns as belonging to the 
higlher class, and in fact one of this 
class still uses the sacred thread? — ^Yes, 
the Rajbangshis. The Namasudras also 
are a very advanced community in many 
respects. 

8736. In answer to certain questions 
which you put in the Bengal Coundil, 
Mr. Prentice said that in sending the 
list here of the scheduled castes, he had 
not followed either the recommendations 
of the Lothian Committee, or he had not 
applied any criteria at all, but had 
simply put forward such castes as he 
thought to he politically and socially 
backward. You ptit those questions?-*— 

I put certain questions. 
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Mr Butler. 1 Before we leave that 
pomt^ if you study the White Paper, on 
page 124, the word “ provisional is in- 
cluded after the names of the scheduled 
castes in Bengal. 

Sir N. N. Sircar. 

8737. I realize it is provisional. In 
answer to another question, he said there 
are 4,500 objections on behalf ^of 
different communities. They are all ob- 
jecting to be included in this caste, and 
he says he will read them when he goes 
to the hills? — ^Yes. 

8738. Have you subsequently been told 
wKat has been the result of the investi- 
gation as to these Depressed Classes? — 
The result had not been published till the 
middle of June. I do not know what 
has happened gince then. 

8739. I have done with the Poona 
Pact. We had some evidence here about 
the simplified form of vote with coloured 
boxes and so on. You recently had ex- 
perience of that, had you not? — Yes, in 
November last. 

8740. Will you tell the Committee 
shortly how that system worked and what 
was the result?— That simplified voting 
by means of coloured boxes, m my humble 
opinion, does not help matters at all. 
People vote, not for a particular person, 
they vote for a particular colour; and I 
submit that is neither representative 
government nor democracy. 

8741. I want to know how many votes 
were recorded.? — Even with this simpli- 
fied form of voting, even with the help of 
the coloured boxes, you cannot poll more 
■&an 300 in a working day of, say, six 
hours ^ 

8742. I do not want general statements. 
Biow many could be polled on this 
oooasion? — On this occasion, 2,000 people 
had" arrived for the purpose of recording 
&cir votes. The poll continued from 

to midnight and during this time 
votes were recorded with the 
qfi this simplified form of voting 
supposed to facilitate matters 
others had to be sent away? 

7=ife^,f,*ihsey had to be sent away. 

^gree with the rather 
made in the Fran- 
;#5se,Ck)m3mtfe%3eport that a thousand 
^ be polled on^ a, single day.?— They 
;-^td be polled^,' hH it would not be 
:^,^tmg In poii^t of fact, they would 
asked whether he was going to 
arid su:cii''-:^,ntaii. That is 
vfo^.|i^pving.^e secasecy pf the b^ot 


box, but if secrecy were to be preserved, 
if voting were to proceed on regular lines, 
it would be absolutely impossible to poll a 
thousand votes in a day. 

Mr. Butler. 

8745. May I ask the witness how many 
polling clerks he is referring to on this 
occasion? — One polling officer and two 
assistants. 

8746 May I ask him whether, if the 
number of assistants is increased, it does 
not make it easier? — That will not help 
in the least, because it is the polling 
officer only v^ho can go inside the polling 
booth and ask the illiterate voter whom 
he IS voting for. You cannot entrust 
that duty to less responsible people. 

Marquess of Beading. 

8747. Did the polling officer in that 
case ask every voter whom he was voting 
for? — Except in the case of the illiterate 
voters, he did not put that question; 
but the illiterates form 50 per cent, of 
the voting strength, and this not on the 
franchise proposed by the White Paper 
but on a narrower franchise which is 
reserved for local board elections. 

8748. Did I understand you to add 
in the case of the illiterate voters the 
polling officer asked every voter whom he 
IS voting for? — Yes, he had to. 

8749. That is not the system proposed 
in the Franchise Committee's Report? — ' 
I beg your pardon; in this particular 
case they had coloured boxes, but they 
forgo-t whidh coloured box was for which 
candidate. Consequently, they asked 
advice and assistance of the polling 
officer. 

Nawab Sir Liagat JEayat-Khan. 

8750. We do not really know what is 
intended to come out of this examination. 
Is Mr. Banner] ee’s contention this, that 
this particular method of coloured boxes 
is objectionable or does he mean that the 
electorate should be reduced that you 
cannot cope with the large number of 
voters? I just want to clear that up? — 
Whether the electorate should be in- 
creased or reduced is not the point with 
which I am immediately concerned. 
What I am immediately concerned with 
is that, in the first place, with the 
coloured boxes you do not get pro-per 
voting at all. In the second place, even 
with the coloured boxes you cannot 
possibly poU ^ sufficiently large number 
of .people on cpie day, so that ..wSth Mei 
huge^ ^leotm^ates proposed, in, ;^e: White 
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Paper theie is just a possibility of an 
administrative breakdown so far as re- 
cording of votes is concerned. 

8751. Your objection, therefore, is con- 
fined to this particular method of voting p 
— N o, I have made it perfectly clear 
that it IS not a question of this or that 
method, my point is that in the present 
state of literacy, you could not possibly 
record a very large number of votes on 
one day. 

Mr. ikf. B, Jayaker 

8752 Are you against the large elec- 
torates proposed in the White Paper? — 
Yes. But that is a different question. 

8753. On the merits, are you against 
the larger electorates proposed in the 
White Paper? — On the merits, I am 
That IS my individual opinion 

8754. Are there many people m Ben- 
gal who share your view^ — A large sec- 
tion of people. 

8755 Do they form the majority or the 
minority P — I could not say; I have not 
taken a census of that I have ascer- 
tained the views of many of my colleagues 
on the Legislative Council, and the 
majority of them would be against it 
All the Members of the Bengal Provin- 
cial Franchise Committee were against it. 

Sir IV. N. Sircar. 

8756. I would like to put this question 
both to Mr. Banner jee and Mr. Ghatter- 
jee You are both Members of the Coun- 
cil Will you kindly answer a question 
straight before the Committee * Suppos- 
ing the White Paper Constitution is 
accepted and the safeguards are not re- 
moved to the extent to which it is de- 
sired by some people, and so on — ^take it 
substantially that, barring details, the 
White Paper goes through, will you be 
prepared to work this Constitution in 
Bengal? — Ye§, certainly the large 
majority *of the people will be quite pre- 
pared to work the Constitution, 

8757 I believe, Mr. Bannerjee, you are 
the President of the Congress Committee 
— No, at present there is no Congress 
Committee. I was, in 1927, President 
of the Bengal Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee. 

8758 You were President up to 1930, 
were you not? — ^No, I was President in 
1929 and 1930 of a District Congress 
Committee. In 1927 I was President of 
the Bengal Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee. 


8759. At any rate, you were President 
of some Congress Committee, up to 1930? 
—Yes. 

8760 You have now severed your con- 
nection with the Congress? — Just -^t pre- 
sent, I do not hold an official position in 
the Congress, but I am a Member of 
the Congress. 

Mr. M. B Jayaker. 

8761 Do you pay the yearly subscrip- 
tion of the Congress, as a Member — ^Yes, 
1 am a four anna or 6d. Member, as they 
call it. 

Sir N. N. Sircar. 

8762 Will Mr. Chatter jee kindly 
answer this question * Will he he pre- 
pared to run this Constitution — I mean, 
not entering the Legislature for creating 
breakdowns and deadlocks, and things of 
that kind, but honestly to run the Con- 
stitution, if you get nothing but the 
White Paper, substantially — there may be 
slight alterations? — (Mr. Chatteriee.) In 
my humble opinion, if the Constitution 
which has been sketched in the White 
Paper goes through, then we shall not get 
responsible Government in Bengal; and 
those who have been looking forward, Hke 
myself, to the salvation of India through 
the working of Provincial responsible 
Governments, will be too disappomted 
to take part in such a Constitution; but 
I think the elections would be con oested, 
as far as the Hindus are concerned, on 
the one side, by those who want to wreck 
the Constitijition, and, on the other, by 
those who may be shortly described as 
job-hunters. 

Sir N. N. Sircar.'] What is your reason 
for saying that? 

Sir Austen Ghamherlain 

8763. Would the Witness make clear 
what part he proposes to take in the 
contests which he has just described? — 
I shall not be in it at all. Sir. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaker. 

8764. May I put one question? You do 
not suggest, that if the Constitution out- 
lined m the White Paper is given to 
India, it will be received with satisfac- 
tion by the important political parties in 
the country? — May I just understand 
the question? This question is a bit too 
general. If I could understand the trend 
of the question? 

8765. I am asking you because you 
answered the question put by Sir 
Nripendra Sircar that the Constitution 

3 A 


19355 
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would be wrecked? — ^Mr. Bannerjee said 
that. 

8766. What is your view — would it be 
worked witii satisfaction? — As I have 
said, as far as I can see, it denies us 
responsible Government in Bengal, and 
that will create very piofound dissatis- 
faction But, as I say, there are two 
classes who might he expected to come 
and contest an election, those who .want 
to wreck the Constitution and those who 
want ]obs. 

Sir N, N. Sircar. 

8767. May I know why you say it 
denies responsible Government in Bengal? 
— Because in Bengal it creates a per- 
manent communal majority which is un- 
alterable by any appeal to the electorate, 
to use the language of the Simon Com- 
mission. If I may add, the Lothian Com- 
mittee Report pointed out that in order 
that you may get responsible Govern- 
ment, you must, in the first place, have 
a party in power, functioning as Execu- 
tive Government, and also an Opposition 
which would he capable not only of 
criticism, hut of taking over the responsi- 
bilities of Government, when called upon 
to do so. In Bengal you have created a 
permanent communal majority, in the 
first place, by giving our Muhammadan 
friends 119 guaranteed seats on the basis 
of a communal electorate, and of the 
special seats, if you make a very con- 
servative computation, they would be 
bound to get at least six; so that our 
Muhammadan 'Members of tbe Council 
would be in a permanent majority, would 
have a permanent number of 125, as 
againts the Hindus and the Britishers, 
Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians, 
and, necessarily, the leader of this party 
imist he sent for by the Governor to form 
%m Ministry; and since this is going to 

Ministry founded upon the basis of 
a oommunal electorate, returning a com- 
’ mluu^ar party into power, that Ministry, 
'a^^^ar as one can see, must he a communal 
Mmis'^y, and there will be the greatest 
inceurtREve on the part of our Muham- 
‘ madffiil ^ends to stick together, because, 
.if so, they would get all the 

"jSeven Mlfe^ries to themselves, and if 

did things:, which others did not like, 
eo^M At- replace them 
^^^8768. One last ipiestion, Mr. Chatterjee. 
:;\D<>.you not think your, fiugge.stion would 
aseba^onrse people, the suggestion which 
paragraph J)ocument 
pnoposal.you: ma;ke of gjving 


the Governor the power to decide whether 
a particular Member is acting in con- 
formity or not. Do you not think that 
is impracticable and will antagonise 
people? — If I may explain myself, as far 
as I am personally concerned, I am able 
to say, with a fair amount of confidence, 
that if Bengal is given responsible Gov- 
ernment, either by the alteration of the 
Communal Award in the shape of the 
creation of a joint electorate for all, or 
even by altering it to the extent of giving 
the Hindus and Muhammadans an equal 
number of seats on the Council, then the 
Swarajists, or, in any event, the most 
influential section of them, will come and 
work the Constitution. I have no doubt 
about that. I have been in intimate 
touch with the Swarajists for the last 
three years, and I think I can give the 
assurance to this Committee that in the 
event of a satisfactory re-adjustment of 
the seats so as to make responsible Gov- 
ernment real to Bengal, the Swarajists 
will comto and woi'k it. But I make this 
suggestion that I have made here to meet 
a certain objection that the Secretary of 
State appeared to raise in the House of 
Commons .when he introduced his White 
Paper. He rather felt that if the Hindus 
came in in any large number, the wreck- 
ing tactics might be revived. It is 
merely to allay his fear that I make this 
suggestion, but if, as Sir Nripendra 
Sircar has put it to me, if the suggestion 
I have made does not appear to recom- 
mend itself to men like him and my 
countrymen generally, then I will not 
press dt, because it is not an essential 
part of my scheme. 

Sir A. F. Patro. 

8769. Will you kindly tell the Com- 
mittee whether the Hindu Mahasabha is 
a religious association or organisation or 
entirely a political organisation or politi- 
cal association P — (Dr. B 8 *Momje.) The 
Hindu Mahasabha is essentially a re- 
ligidus and a social organisation, m order 
to bring about religious and social reform 
of the Hindus, but it had to go into 
politics in order that attacks and assail- 
ments made on the rights and privileges 
of the Hindus could he defended. 

8770. I mean the Hindu Mahasabha is 
a very comprehensive expression, is it 
not^»— Yes. 

8771. And it does not include al^ repre- 

sentative Hindus in the organisation P — 
It repres^te^.all- Hindua. Budhists, 
Depressed.-i^tseii; etc.- - ' ‘ • 
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By the population basis I meant the 
adult population basis. 

Marquess of Lothian, 

8782. Do you apply this principle to 
other Provinces and to India as a whole 
as well? — I Ripply the principle of joint 
electorate to all the Provinces of India. 

8783. The principle of equality of 
representation : Do you apply that to all 
tile other Provinces and to all India ^ — 
Where equality would be based equitably, 
as it would be in Bengal, having regard 
to the various considerations involved. 
I can make my point absolutely clear by 
giving the figures. If you take the adult 
population as the basis of your calcula- 
tion, then of the general seats, Muham- 
madans would get 103, and Hindus 96. 
If Muhammadans get another six seats, 
which IS the least which in my computa- 
tion they would get of the special seats, 
then their number would be 109 and the 
Hindu number would be 110, that is to 
say. It would work out to an equality. 
If you have the same proportion in the 
other Provinces, then certainly they 
should be equal, provided the proportion 
is the same. (Dr. Moonje.) May I say 
something on this point? 

Chairman, 

8784. If you please? — The point that 
has come out of Mr. Chatterjee’s reply 
to liOrd Lothian is in a general way this * 

If there is a joint electorate in all Pro- 
vinces and no reservation of seats any- 
where, the Hindus accept the position 
as a position of equality of all, so that 
everybody will get it according to his 
merit and competency. If there is 
reservation, the Hindus are prepared to 
accept reservation on the population basis 
of the minority community in any Pro- 
vince, whether m that Provmce the 
minority is a Hindu minority or is a 
Muslim minority, hnt the Hindu 
Mahaaahha can never accept that point 
where reservation is made to a majority 
community and on a communal basis, 
because under those circumstances, as 
M!r. Ohatterjee has said, there is no 
responsible government; there is a com- 
munal government that is established. 
JTtat is the^general principle that ought 

be applied equally to all the Provinces 
including those Provinces where the 
.Hindus are in a minority. 

Lord HanheiUouT^. 

' . might lAst^Dr. .Moonje 

il he has joiirt he 


would also have proportional representa- 
tion — I have no objection. I should be 
very glad if the system of proportional 
representation were to be introduced, if 
there are joint electorates. I consider 
personally that the system of proportional 
rexiresentation is the best solution for 
remedying this communal inequality. 

Sir Ahdur Itahim, 

8786. May I put a general question : 
What merit has a Muhammadan in the 
eye of the Hindu Mahasabha? — ^He is an 
Indian, a citizen of India. 

8787. Would you accept bim as a 
Member of the Hindu Mahasabha P — I 
have said that the Hindu Mahasabha is 
essentially a religious and social organiza- 
tion. So far as its religious activities 
are concerned, the Muhammadans have 
no concern with that So far as iDolitics 
are concerned, the Hindu Mahasabha is 
entirely a national organization where 
the Muhammadans in those political 
departments can join. 

Mr. M, It, Jayaher, 

8788. It IS on the same lines as a Mu- 
hammadan communal organization ? — 
Quite so. 

Sir 'Ruhert Carr. 

8789. Arising out of that remark, X 
cannot quite follow why, if in the legis- 
lature matters of vast interest to the 
Provmce will not cut across communal 
differences, Dr Moonje should say that 
in a joint electorate a man would get 
in on his merits, whether Hindu or 
Muslim. Is that what you claim : That 
in the Legislature large matteis of in- 
terest would not cut across communal 
differences, hut in a general electorate 
merit alone would decide which member 
would go to the Legislature? — In the 
Legislature large questions cannot be 
discussed on national understanding and 
on a national basis because every member 
in that Legislature comes from a com- 
munal electorate We hope, and it is 
accepted and it is the experience of the 
world, that when those communal elec- 
torates are done away with and every- 
body considers and comes into general 
electorate as an Indian, as a citizen of 
the land, his ideas of hie communal in- 
terest are set aside and then he begins to 
think of how the whole administration 
^ to be run, as a citizen and not as a 
Hindu or as a , Musstilman, 
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8790. I take it that is a general hope 
1 will pass on, if I may, to a question 
which arises out of several of these 
Memoranda and that is with regard to 
the protection of minorities. Pandit 
Nanak Chand speaks with considerable 
apprehension of the future of minorities 
Does he think that a Second Chamber in 
the Punjab, where the communalities 
might be expected to be somewhat less 
keen, would afford some protection for 
minorities? — (Pandit Nanak Chand) The 
question is On what lines is the Second 
Chamber going to be formed? If the 
Second Chamber is going to be formed 
on lines on which the Lower 
Chamber is recommended to be 
foimed, I am afraid it would be entirely 
oi no use to us — ^to the minorities — 
because the minorities in the Punjab had 
the bitterest experience of the communal 
domination by a maj'ority community, and 
I can speak from experience of ten years 
in the Legislative Council of the Punjab 
that no important question there has been 
considered but from communal stand- 
points, and, therefore, if the Second 
Chamber is also formed on the same lines 
it would be entirely of no use; but it 
the Second Chamber is formed on different 
lines I would like to know the lines on 
which it is going to be formed, and then 
in that case it might prove of great use 
to the minorities. 

8791. Would you expect, Pandit, that 
as communalities begin to die out they 
would die out in the more highly quali- 
ffed assembly — ^the Second Chamber- first ? 
— ^My experience is this, so far as the 
Punjab Legislative Council is concerned : 
The more highly educated a person is tho 
larger is his desire for communal domina- 
tion I ajjn afraid I can see no time 
when with these communal electorates 
there would ever be a growth of harmony 
or of national spirit 

8792 I will leave that question May 
I refer to one other question and that 
is with reference to (Memorandum No. 62, 
Section IV, paragraphs (o) and (p). 
Would Mr Chatter jee tell us whether he 
considers terrorism will die out under 
such a regime as is suggested in the 
White Paper, or whether he thinks it will 
continue even against a popularly elected 
government? — (Mr. Chatterjee) If the 
regime suggested in the White Paper 
goes through and then materialises, a 
permanent communal majority unalter- 
able by any appeal to the electorate, in 
19355 


that case the revolutionary movement 
would get worse. 

8793, Against whom would it be levelled 
— against the new Government ? — I am 
afraid so 

Marquess of Bahsbuiy. 

8794 When you say it will get worse, 
might I ask why you think it would get 
worse? — Because it would create such a 
terrible disappointment to the whole of 
the Hindus in Bengal that the material 
for the growth of the revolutionary feel- 
ing would be very much deepened 

8795. You mean because there would be 
no other method of redress. Is that your 
idea? — That is so We are trying our 
last method of redress before this Com- 
mittee, and, if we get no redress here 
I am afraid the Teirroirist Movement 
would get a tremendous fillip. 

Sir Hubert Carr 

8796. I wanted to get clear whether 
that would be levelled against the Gov- 
ernment or against whom? Would it he 
against this new Muhammadan Majority 
Government? — I am afraid sO', Sir. 

8797 So that terrorism we may look 
upon as not being levelled against, shall 
I say, the British Ttaj, but against any 
Government they do not like.? — Yes, any 
Government that eliminates responsible 
government 

Marquess of Heading. 

8798 May I ask one question on that 
answer? Mr. Chatter jee, I did not quite 
follow one of your answers to a question. 
Do you mean to suggest that the 
Terrorist Campai^ in Bengal is in any 
way affected by communal movements or 
differences? — The Terrorist Movement in 
Bengal up till now has not been a com- 
munal movement. 

8799. I thought it had nothing to do 
with communal questions at all? — It has 
not, but if the conditions foreshadowed 
in the White Paper go through, then, I 
am afraid, the Government that would 
function being a Communal Government, 
it will take a communal turn. 

8800. That means, take a communal 
turn merely for the purpose of accen- 
tuating the movement against that Gov- 
ernment. That IS the point, is it not? — 

A little more than that, if I may say 
so. As I have said quite plainly in my 
Memorandum, it would unfortunately 
■'bring into reality a condition of things 

3 A 3 
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which was imagined by Bankim Chatteree 
in his hook called Anandamath/’ which, 
as you know, is a sort of Bible of this 
party. (Dr, Moonje.) May I explain this 
point a bit? 

Chairman, 

8801. Please P — ^What Mr. Chatterjee 
means to say is this . The Terrorist 
Movement has been brought into being 
in the hope that it exercises a pressure 
upon the British Government to give 
India self government and Dominion 
status. 

Mr. A. IL Ghuznavi. 

8802. That is not so at all.? — And so 
long as the hope is there that this Com- 
mittee, which is sitting here, is our last 
resort, where we can place our views and 
appeal to the British nation that it is 
to the interest of both India and England 
to have responsible Government and 
Dominion status on a purely national 
line, and not on communal lines, there 
is a hope that, if such an eventuality 
were to happen, the Terrorist Movement 
will die out of its own accord; but if 
the Constitution, particularly in Bengal, 
as formulated in the White Paper, were 
to provide for a Communal Majority 
established by Statute, and others have 
ho right constitutionally to make their 
minority into a political majority, if that 
goes through in this Committee, the last 
hope of having redress will have gone, 
and they will fight the battle of despera- 
tion with their back to the wall, and 
that is why Mr Chatterj'ee means that, 
if this Constitution goes through, in 
Bengal the Terrorist Movement, instead 
of dying out, as it is hoped it will, would 
have a fillip That i*s what Mr. Chat- 
terjee means. 

Chairman. 

• - 8803, I should like to hear from Mr. 
Bannerjee whether he agrees with what 
Moonje has just said^^ — (Mr. Ban- 

May I speak as coming from a 
province where Terrorism is rife^^ My 
opitnoh' IS that Terrorism is something 
^an endemic disease. Once it is 
.^planted, ip a country it has a tendency 
rem-am ^ere irrespective of the 
chai'acter of the Government, bur my 
‘yhnpression is that if the Hindus of 
; are bitterly ^ disappointed with 

' !’^a decisions of the Commitiee, it is 
that the terroristio bias in the 
‘ some of the people will be 

r ,, , 


. 8804. Mr. Chatter jee, do you agree with 
the interpretation Dr. Moonje put upon 
your words P — (Mr. Chatterjee.) As tar 
as I am able to say, I do. 

Marquess of Salisbury, 

‘8805. You say you do? — I do agree with 
what Dr Moonje has said. 

Sir Hubert Carr. 

8806. If the Bengali Hindus are satis- 
fied with amendments brought in the 
White Paper, what party will the 
Terrorists join when they give up their 
present activities? — I think they might 
even stand for election to the Legisla- 
tive Council. 

8807. As? — As men who wish to work 
responsible government. I am basing 
this prediction (although it is always 
difficult and dangerous to make predic- 
tions) on my previous experience. We 
had a revolutionary movement in Bengal 
from 1907 onward. 

Mr. A H. Ohuznavi. 

8808. 1905 P— It began from 1907, 1906 
to be absolutely correct; 1906 onward. 

Sir A. P Fatro, 

8809. The partition of Bengal? — No, 
the partition of Bengal may have been 
the immediate cause of it, hut there were 
other elements working, for instance, the 
triumph of Japan over Russia, and a 
gieat many other considerations which 
I cannot enter into consistently with the 
time at our disposal. This movement 
which went on increasing, and wfiicb did 
not cease with the undoing of the Par- 
tition, came to an end wlien Groat 
Britain announced her famous change of 
policy in the Declaration of the 20th 
August, 1917 The Marquess of Zetland, 
who was the Governor of Bengal, during 
a period of time when this movement was 
at its worst, would bear me out if I tell 
you that these Terrorists, that is those of 
them who were defended by me in the 
various Courts of law, authorised me to 
submit a Memorandum to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal (it was submitted by me 
to Lord Carmichael, but Lord Zetland 
had access to it) in which they said that 
if India were really started' on the road 
to freedom ^ %ithin the ambit of the 
British Empire, they would give their 
1 e volntio^^j^ . ^ Activity, and; ' : |i#ter the 
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Montagu-dielmsford report came out, 1 
had letters, addressed to me from the 
Andamans and various other places, in 
which these various people who had been 
either sentenced to transportation or im- 
prisonment had been interned or de- 
ported, asking me to convey their assur- 
ance to Ml. Montagu that, in view of 
the Declaration of the 20th August and 
of the statements in the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report they had no further fight 
with Great Britain, and that they might 
be brought back, so that they might live 
the life of ordinary peaceful citizens, 
and an amnesty was thereafter granted, 
and these men came back, and 95 per 
cent of them have kept their pledge, 
and have been living the lives of loyal 
and law abiding citizens. It is in the 
light of this experience that I venture 
to predict that if we have real Pro- 
vincial autonomy, leal responsible govern- 
ment functioning in Bengal then the 
present revolutionary movement will 
come to a stop, becauae the revolution- 
aries occupation will be gone. 

Chairman. 

8810 For the sake of dearness the 
Andaman Islands in those days was a 
penal settlement P — Yes. I think they 
have revived it as a penal settlement 
lately. 

Sir Suhert Carr. 

8811. T do not want to- press this matter 
further. There is only one thing that I 
want to be quite clear about Would the 
attitude of the Terrorists have been 
different with the Muslim Party in charge 
of the government in Bengal, or would 
they still retain their Terrorist methods? 
— If the Muslim Party in charge of the 
Government were to be returned on a 
joint electorate, I think Terrorism would 
cease. 

Sir Abdur Bahtin. 

8812. Is that information you have had 
from the Terrorists? — I am very thankful 
for this question. Nobody knows who are 
the Terrorists actually at large, not even 
the Police; but a large number of people 
have been interned at various centres in 
Bengal. I have also had to defend 
accused persons in what are icnown as 
Terrorist cases; and, from my conversa- 
tions with those people, I venture uO say 
that I am speaking quite responsibly 
when I say that the realisation of provin- 
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cial autonomy of a real tyiDe would put 
an end to this Terrorist movement. 

Dr. B B. Ambedkar. 

8813. I jnst want to ask one or two 
questions to Dr. Moonje, to start with. 
Dr. Moonje, you have been asked certain 
questions by Sir Nripendra Sircar about 
the meeting that was called by Pandit 
Maoan Mohan Malviya m Bombay to 
discuss w^hat could be done with regard 
to the question that was raised by the 
fast of Mahatma Gandhi I just want 
to ask you one or two questions tn order 
to bring out the details You were pre- 
sent at the Conference which was held 
in Bombay under the presidency of 
Pandit Malviya on 19th September, 1932? 
— (Dr Moon'je.) Yes. 

8814. At that meeting, as you know, a 
small Suh-Oommittee was appointed? — 
Yes. 

8815 Consisting of the representatives 
of the Depressed Classes and of the Caste 
Hindus, including Mr. Jayaker, Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and others? — Yes. 

8816 That Sub-Committee went over to 
Poona to discuss this question? — Yes. 

8817. Because they thought it would he 
very desirable to be near Mahatma 
Gandhi when the matter was being dis- 
cussed. The Poona Pact was arrived at 
at Poona as a result of the deliborabions 
of the Sub-Committee, in agreement with 
Mahatma Gandhi? — ^Yes. 

8818. Then the Conference which had 
appointed this -Suh-Committeq met again 
in Bombay on the 25th September? — It 
may be; I was not present. 

8819. At that meeting the Pact was put 
to the vote and was passed; is that not 
so? — I am glad that Dr. Ambedkai has 
given me an opportunity of explaining 
all the details. 

8820. Do you know that of your own 
knowledge? — I can give the details which 
I, personally, know. 

8821. I just -want to ask this question * 

I want to know whether you are aware 
that the Sub-Committee, after having 
finished its work in Poona, came hack to 
Bombay and reported what it had dope 
to the mam Conference of the Hindus 
which had appointed the Sub-Compiitlee? 
— ^Yes, it must have done. 

8822. I will put the question to Mr. 
Gavai, who I think was there. Mr. 
Gavai, you took part in the negotiation® * 
which resulted in the Poona Pact ^ — (M'r. 
^vai.) Yes. 
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8823. I am not putting it in an offen- 
sive manner, but you at that time be- 
longed to what IS called the Raja-Moonje 
Pact Party? — Yes. 

8824 You were present in Poona? — 
was. 

8825. "When the Pact was signed, the 
Sub-Committee came back to Bombay 
and reported to the Conference under the 
Presidency of Pandit Malviya and a re- 
solution was passed by the whole of that 
Conference, approving of the Poona Pact? 
— ^Yes. (Dr. Moonje.) On these points 
that Dr Ambedkar has asked me, may I 
not explain? 

Chairman,^ I think the Committee 
would prefer to hear the conclusion of 
Dr. Ambedkar’s examination. We will 
hear your explanation afterwards. Dr. 
Moonje. 

Dr. Ambedkar. 

8826. After the Sub-Committee was 
appointed and it went to Poona to discuss 
this matter with Mahatma Gandhi, there 
was a Session of the Hindu Mahasabha 
held at Delhi between the 24th and 26th 
September, 1932? — (Dr. Moon-je,) Yes. 

8827. Under the presidency of Pandit 
Malviya? — No, under the presidency of 
Mr. R. C. Kelker. 

8828. Mr. Ramanand Chatterjee was 
present at the meeting in Delink — ^Yes. 

8829. Raja Narendranath was also 
present at this meeting of the Hindu 
Mabasabha in Delhi? — Yes. 

8830. Is it not a fact that the Poona 
Pact was ratified by the Hindu iMaha- 
sabha at the Dehli Session? — Yes; there is 
no question about that. 

8831. Mr. Raman and Chatter jee is the 
leading member of the Caste Hindus of 
Bengal? — ^Yes. 

8832 And also a very prominent mem- 
ber of the Hindu Mahasabha? — ^Yes, (Mr. 

- Bammerjee.) May I explain that he is 
not a 'Caste Hindu at all ; he is a non- 
Cfeste Hindu , he is a Brahmo. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

8833. i saw there was a misprint in 

- ^e evidence before; it is a very natural 
mi^ake. Sir Rabindranath Tagore was 
described as a Brahmo, which is a 

different thing from a Caste Hindu, 
evidence 1he word Brahmo ’’ 
beo^e “ Brahmin.” which is one of the 
feEghekfc castes, of Hindus there is. The 
thing applies to Mr. Ramanand 
, Ghatte:^ jee ; he is a Brahmo, not a 
Is that not so? — Yes 


Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

8834 We on this side, who really do 
not know the details of this, wish to 
understand it Is it Brahmin or non- 
Brahmin, a question of birth, a question 
who IS bom a Brahmin? Dr Moonje is 
a Brahmin by caste, although he might 
give us his convictions so far as caste is 
concerned ^ — ^If he adopts a different 
religion, he ceases to be a Hindu. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaker. 

8835. May I ask a question on this 
point? You do not mean to suggest that 
because a man is a Brahmo, he ceases to 
he Hindu? — (Mr. J. L. Banner^ee.) He 
certainly ceases to be a Hindu by reli- 
gion; he IS a non-Hindu. When a 
Bramho marries he has to describe him- 
self as a non-Hindu. 

8836. I am not speaking of the matter 
m connection with the law of marriage or 
anything of that kind, but do you say, as 
a Hindu, that if a Brahmin becomes a 
Brahmo in religion he ceases to be a 
Hindu or a Brahmin? — He ceases to be a 
Brahmin, certainly. 

Dr. B. B. Ambedkar. 

8837. Dr. Moonje, apart from the ques- 
tion of whether Mr. Ramanand Chatter- 
jee is a Brahmo or Hindu, he has been 
taking a very active part in the move- 
ment of the Hindu Mahasabha? — ^(Dr. 
Moonge.) Yes. 

8838. He has been a protagonist of the 
Hmdu interest? — ^Yes. 

8839. Raja Narendranath comes from 
the Punjab? — Yes. 

8840. He is the President of the local 
Hindu Mahasabha? — He is a President 
of the Hindu Mahasabha, too. May I 
explain, my Lord Chairman ? 

Chairman. 

8841. If you iplease? — I was called to 
the meeting in Bombay by Pandit 
Malviya when the meeting took place and 
when the discussions .were going on. I 
got up, Dr. Ambedkar will remember, 
and said that when Mahatma Gandhi was 
not prepared even to grant reservation of 
seats to the Depressed Classes in joint 
electorates with the Hindus, when he 
was in London at the Second Round Table 
Conference, it is not possible for Mahatma 
Gandhi to come to any compromise on 
this question, in order that he may give 
up his fast. However, to our great relief, 
on the second day news came that 
Mahatma Gandhi was prepared to re- 
<x>gnise the reservation of seats in joint 
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electorates I was greatly pleased Then 
ati a certain meeting, where the principle 
or the Poona Pact was being evolved, 

I distinctly to-ld at that time Pandit 
Malviya that this principle of the Poona 
Pact which IS being evolved is based 
upon separate electorates I person- 
ally, and the Hindu Mahasabha as a 
body, have a fundamental objection to 
separate electorates, and I personally and 
the Hindu Mahasabha as a body will not 
accept this principle of the Poona Pact. 
Then of course I could not go to Poona, 
along with tiie other members, for carry- 
ing on the negotiations. Then, to my 
satisfaction, having come to know that 
Mahatma Gandhi was prepared to accept 
the reservation of seats, I said The 
danger to Gandhi’s life is over,” and 
therefore I went to Delhi. In Delhi, when 
the session of the Hindu Mahasabha was 
in progress, we received the wire that 
Gandhi had accepted the Poona Pact and, 
naturally, everybody was anxious to save 
the life of Gandhi , and we passed a 
resolution m the Hindu Mahasabha 

Dr. B. E, Amhedkar. 

8842 Accepting the Pact? — Yes, accept- 

ing -yhe Pact. But it must be understood 
here that on the spot, Raja Narendranath 
on behalf of the Punjab protested, and 
protested in vain, but of course the 
majority of the whole House was at that 
time in fear and dread 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

8843 Under the shadow of the fast? 

that if the Pact was not accepted, 

Mahatma Gandhi’s life would not be 
saved, and therefore they accepted the 
Pact. Those are all the details. One 
paiticular point is this. In our nego- 
tiations with Dx. Amhedkar during the 
First and Second Round Table Confer- 
ences, Dr Amhedkar has agreed, and I 
made that agreement on behalf of the 
Hindu Mahasabha that he was fully * 
satisfied if, under a system of joint elec- 
torates, reservation of seats on the popula- 
tion basis would he granted to him. On 
one occasion during the Second Round 
Table Conference, when Dr Amhedkar 
thought that there was some ambiguity 
uu this point, I 'suggested to him 
that a joint letter should he ^ent to 
the Prime Minister, signed by himself 
and myself, saying that the difference 
between the Depressed Classes and the 
Hindus were settled by this arrangement; 
that is,^ reservation of seats on the popu- ' 


lation basis in joint electorates with the 
Hindus. 

Dr. B. B. Amhedkar. 

8844. To which I did not agree? — To 
which, at that time, Dr. Ambedkar did. 
not agiee, but at the First Round Table 
Conference, Dr. Ambedkar did agree and, 
by his consent, the fact was announced 
to the American newspapers. 

Dr. B. B. Amhedkar.'} I do not accept 
that. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaker 

8845. May I ask a question, Dr. 
Moonje You were speaking about the 
Hindu Mahasabha accepting the Poona 
Pact at Delhi? — Yes. 

8846. Do you mean to say that the 
Hindu Mahasabha accepted the Poona 
Pact, not on its merits, but because of 
the satisfaction that Mahatma Gandhi’s 
life was saved? — I have already said that 
when the Pact was being evolved I dis- 
tinctly said that the principle und^r which 
the Pact was being evolved could not be 
acceptable to me personally or to the 
Hindu Mahasabha as a whole because it 
was based on separate electorates. (Bliai 
Farmanand ) May I add one word? The 
Punjab Hindus have a similar feeling to- 
wards the Poona Pact as the Hindus of 
Bengal Raja Narendranath was opposed 
to it on the very day when the Hindu 
Mahasabha passed a resolution accepting 
it in a hurry. Within 48 hours of the 
acceptance of the Poona Pact at Bombay 
there was a Hindu protest in the open 
meeting. The Secretary of the Punjab 
Hindus also made a protest, and Dr. 
Gokalcband sent a cablegram to the 
Premier here that the Punjab Hindus 
were opposed to it. The Hindu feeling is 
still opposed to it. There are articles in 
the newspapers, which I have not with 
me, that the Poona Pact has affected the 
Hindus of the Punjab very badly. Then 
one thing more, and that is that ^certain 
Scheduled Tribes of the Depressed 
Classes, who regard themselves recorded 
in the Census Report as Hindus, as 
Butwalas, Barawals, Kabirbanthas and 
Domes have not been included among the 
Scheduled Tribes of the Depressed Classes. 
They arq <^arrying on an agitation that 
behalf, the names of these Tribes are 
Butwalas, Barawals, Kabirbanthas and 
Domes. They amount to about 50,000 
population in the Punjab because they 
got themselves recorded in the Census 
Report as Oriyas. They are not men- 
tioned in the Scheduled Tribes; and they 
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are creating this agitation in order to Fe 
included among them. So that shows a 
sort of prejudice against those Tribes of 
the so-called Depressed Classes amongst 
all those who describe themselves as 
Hindus. Therefore, my request to the 
Joint Select Committee is to look into 
this matter, and at least give them a 
right in the new tribes 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

8847. His last point is not clear. These 
particular tribes whom you have men- 
tioned want to be scheduled? — Yes. 

8848- And they have not been 
scheduled? — This is another aspect 

8849. I want to clear the poinr up. Not 
exactly, but in a sense, they are as much 
depressed as those who have been put in 
the schedule? — My point is this, that 
simply because they have described them- 
selves as Hindus in the scheduled castes 
they have been excluded from this right 
which has been given to the other tribes. 

8850. The right to be scheduled P — Yes 
(Dr. B. S. Moon^ie.) May I explain this 
point. As regards the Punjab and as re- 
gards Bengal the objection of the Hindu 
Mahasabha is that after careful examina- 
tion, both by the people and the Lothian 
Committee, it was found that the ques- 
tion of depressed classes does not exist in 
Punjab, and the question of depressed 
classes in Bengal is not so insistent or is 
not so keen as to require any very great 
consideration. It was this point which 
has been made a grievance, and my 
friend, Mr. Parmanand, says that these 
people are complaining that they are not 
included in the depressed classes because 
they have been made Ary a Somajis. The 
point is that if the depressed class ques- 
tion in Punjab is to be created as a vested 
interest in separate electorates, then these 
depressed classes have a right to be in- 
chide<L because they themselves are mem- 

of those classes, which are now being 
as depressed classes If that 
interest is not to be created then 
have no claim to he included 
ip^tbc^ depressed classes. 

^ ‘ AmbedJcar. 

‘ i I^ight. I ask one question * You 

object to the Poona Pact being applied to 
Pnn’jaJ) becanse, in your opinipn, there 
^no depressed classes there °--(Mr 
Parmanand.) Not in the sense in 
\ there are in ^most ot the other 

•' sense, are ^ there or are 
Are there depi^essed classes in 
are th€fr,e not ? 7 -TThev are 


not Untouchables, they are not Un- 
approachables. No distinction is kept, 
and it IS in the Beport of the Simon 
Commission and the Government of India 
Beport also that the distinction between 
caste Hindus and the depressed classes 
does not exist in the Punjab. 

8853 Might I ask you this question^ 
How do you reconcile yourself Your first 
position is that there are no depressed 
classes and, therefore, there should be no 
piovision for them, and your secend com- 
plaint is that certain depressed classes 
are not included in the scheduled list? — 
(Pandit Nanak Chand ) I have dealt with 
this point, and I will give you an ex- 
planation. As far as unapproachahility 
and untoiichability is concerned, it does 
not exist, or, if it exists, it is almost 
negligible; there is veiy little. This is 
admitted by the Government officials, by 
the Sikhs, by the Mahommedans and by 
the Hindus, but certain classes have been 
scheduled as depressed classes and certain 
others of equal status, whether economic- 
ally backward or otherwise, deprived of 
certain rights, namely, of purchasing 
land, and so forth, want to be scheduled 
along with those others because they are 
on the same social status 

8854. You are very anxious that they 
should be included? — I am not anxious; 
they are anxious. I do not want any- 
body to be called a depressed class. 

8855. I want to ask a few questions, 

Mr. Chatterjee, regarding Bengal. I think 
your mam complaint is that the Bengal- 
Hindus were not represented when this 
Poona Pact was evolved — is that it? — 
(Mr B C Chatterjee ) That is one of the 
complaints. My main complaint is 

8856. I will take this for the moment 
because I want to exhaust one at a time. 

T think it was admitted by your colleague 
that there were members of the Bengal 
caste Hindus present both in Bombay and 
in Poona? — ^Yes (Mr. J Bannerjee.) Ai 
*^Poona one caste Hindu was present ; that 
is what I have said. 

8857. Were not there dozens from other 
Provinces?— (Mr. B. C. Chatterjee.) That 
may be 

Marquess of Zetland ] Dr. Ambedkar, 
could not we solve the whole of this 
problem if you told hs the names of the ^ 
Bengal ^caste Hindus who were there. 

D?. Arnbedhar. 

8858. I am giving the names. These 
names were given in the coprse of the 
discui^iauL tl^at. toot . place in dihe Bengal 
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Legislative Council on tOie 14tli Marcli, 
1933^ — Will you kindly give the names ^ 

8859. There vas no contradiction at all 
on that points — I was in England at the 
time. 

Dr. Amhedhar. 

8860. I am quoting from the speech of 
Mr. Mullick who represented the de- 
pressed classes ' in the Bengal Legislative 

Council. This is what he s&ys? (Mr. 

J. Banne'ijee,) He is a nominated mem- 
ber, not an elected representative, I 
want to make that point clear. 

8861. He IS a representative of the 
depressed classes ? — And he has been 
defeated in a constituency before — twice 
before 

8862 What difference does that make 
to the point I am dealing with? I am 
on the point whether certain Bengal 
Hindus were present oi not. This was 
a statement made in the proceedings of 
the Bengal Legislative Council m the 
course of a speech by a Bengal Depressed 
Class Member who advocated the Poona 
Pact “ We know that they were men 
like iSwami Satananda of the Hindu 
Mission, Babu Handas Mazumdar, M.A., 
B.L., of the Amrita Samaj, Babu 
Pramathanath Banerjea, ex-M.L.C., of 
Midnapore, Babu S. 0. Das Gupta of the 
Khadi Pratisthan, besides men like 
Pandit Malavya, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Mr. M. R Jayakar, Mr. Bajagopal- 
charia ” .P — Excepting one,, none of them 
was present at Poona. That was a state- 
ment in the Council. 

8863. Will you permit me to go on? — 
Please answer when I ask a question? — 
It IS an incorrect statement. 

8864. I say this statement has not heen 
contradicted by anyone in the Bengal 
Legislative Council? — I was present on 
that day. No speech was delivered, hut 
something was read from paper; and at 
is quite possible that people missed those 
bits. A paper was read very indistinctly. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaker, 

8865. The pixiceedings of your Council 
are published, are they not? — ^Yes. 

8866. Since the publication of those 
proceedings has there been any contra- 
diction ? — Yes ; immediately after the 
debate was held, as soon as we learnt that 
certain names were given out, a contra- 
diction was made in the newspapers. 


Dr. Amledhar, 

8867. I put it to you that not only 

were these men present at Bombay? 

I am speaking of Poona 

8868. I am talking first of all about 
Bombay. Not only were these men 
piesent at Bombay when the suh-com- 
mittee was appointed, but they had con- 
versations with me individually in my 
office and urged me to come to a settle- 
ment. This is a fact .which I disclosed 
in an interview which I gave to the 
Bombay Times and which is published 
on the 17th March, soon after your 
legislative proceedings were announced ^ 

— The very next day I contradicted your 
statement and said that did not touch 
the point because thiee of those members 
had not, according to your own admis- 
sion, gone to Poona, and were not present 
at the time of the Pact. (Mr. B, G. 
Ghatierjee ) I just want to say this, that 
it is nobody’s case and I do not think 
it is Dr. Ambedkar’s case — that these 
gentlemen were sent to Bombay, or a 
solitary gentleman who was present at 
Poona was sent there by the Bengali 
Hindus or any body of Bengali Hindus, 
they may have been there accidentally 
or may have been there because they 
wanted to see the Mahatma who was ill. 
Some actually went there for the glory 

, of carrying his dead body in a pro- 
cession. 

8869. I will put it to you that if that 
is the case that it was well known that 
these men had left Calcutta for the 
express purpose of attending the Malavya 
Conference. That has been published in 
the Liberty ” ? — They did not go there 
on authorisation by any public body m 
Bengal. They may have gone there on 
their own business or for some other 
reason. ' May I make an offer to Dr. ^ 
Ambedkar; may I just say this: We, in 
Bengal, feel it a great slur that there 

» should be a suggestion that there are 
depressed classes in Bengal. The Ben- 
gali Hindu have been going on doing t 
social .work for over a century now in 
order to remove caste harriers and things 
hke that. I ask Dr. Ambedkar to agree 
to this. The Lothian Committee very 
fairly formulated two characteristics, 
two criteria, for determining who are 
depressed classes, untouchability and un- 
approachability within a certain dis- 
tance. I ^suggest that the Bengal Gov- 
ernment should make an ^.quiry into 
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who are the people in Bengal who are 
untouchable and unapproachable, and if 
their number is ascertained we should 
be willing to give these people their pro- 
portion of representation on the Bengal 
Legislative Council on the basis of a 
joint electorate. 

8870. That is another matter, I am not 

discussing joint electorates, I am dis- 
cussing this important point of fact when 
it was known that certain Bengal caste 
Hindus were going to Bombay to attend 
the Malviya Conference. I am quoting 
to you from the “ Liberty of the 17th 
September, 1932; it is a paper which is 
published in Calcutta. I find in column 4 
on page 5 of the “ Liberty of that date 
this report appearing under broad 
headlines: Swami Satyananda and 

others leave for Bombay. Swami 
Satyananda, Sjs. Hari das Majunder 
and Jajneswar Mandal of the Amrita 
Samaj are leaving for Bombay to-mght 
to attend the Malavya Conference.’’ 
They were not going on any of their 
private business? — As far as I am con- 
cerned I have never heard of the gentle- 
men; this IS the first time I have heard 
of them; certainly they have been hiding 
their light under a bushel as far as 
Bengal is concerned, and these gentlemen 

,must themselves have sent the report just 
to advertise that they were going, 

8871. My point is that the public of 
Bengal was aware that certain members 
from the caste Hindus were proceeding 
from Bengal to attend the Malavya Con- 
ference, and if the public of Bengal 
thought that they were not representa- 
tive it was quite possible for them to send 
a message to Malavya not no trust these 
people?— -I submit it is most unfair to 
the public of Bengal to hold them to a 
paragraph that appeared casually in some 

^ column of the Liberty.” 

8872. I am only stating it as a fact that 
everybody in Bengal ought -^o kno.w^’ — 
Nobody reads the paper through like, 

' - ^ Nobody searches out particular 

^ columns to find out things like that. It 
never came to our notice 
, " ' ATTirbcdftur,] I will not press you 

" “ further on that. 


' Sir Austen CJiamherlain 

Chatter] ee mean he was 
l^hat ouch a meeting was being 
. iteld in Bombay — We were aware that a 
-^^ising was being teM, but we were com- 
^ iinaware thab apybddy was taking 

55?^ to ■go.irom^iBtng 2 a> that 


8874. If you had these strong feelings 
on the subject and you were, in your 
opinion, the most representative body who 
could speak on behalf of those who held 
your views, why did not you send repre- 
sentatives when you became aware of the 
meeting? — We did not know what was 
happening there We, in Calcutta, 
honestly did not know what was happen- 
ing theie excepting that we heard the 
news that Mr. Gandhi was going to fast. 
(Mr. J. Banner'] ee ) We did not attach 
any great importance to it. The tMalavya 
Conference was not going to dispose of 
the fate of the caste Hindus of Bengal; 
therefore, nobody wont there in any 
capacity whatever. The Poona Meeting 
was really important. 

8875 You were aware of the meeting, 
but you did not think it worth attending. 
That is the position? — I am afraid you 
are confusing the two meetings at Bombay 
and P'oona. The Pact was signed at 
Poona and that was the important meet- 
ing to which the caste Hindus were not 
invited and could not go The meeting 
at Bombay was a sort of preliminary 
canter. We were justified in not attach- 
ing much importance to it. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan, 

8876. May I put this to you I do not 
want to offend you in any way, Mr. 
Chatterjee, but it appears that, perhaps, 
the attitude of the Bengal caste Hindus 
was* We are not concerned with this; 
perhaps it will come to nothing; if it 
helps to save the Mahatma’s life, well 
and good, if it affects us in any way we 
can repudiate it afterwards ” ? — (Mr. 
B. C. Chatterjee ) With great respect 
that was not so. I had the honour to 
he on the Provincial Franchise Com- 
mittee and had the honour to co-operate 
with the Lothian Committee We went 
into careful investigation as to who were 
the Untouchables. That is the whole 
point for investigation. 

Dr. Amhedkar, 

8877. You are going away from my 
point. The reports of what was happen- 

j ing in Bombay and Poona^were published 
regularly fully in the Liberty ” every 
day. Are you prepared to contradict 
that? I am sorry to say I never read, 
this issue of the ‘‘ Liberty ” 

8878. I brought the “ Liberty.” I 
purposely did not bring the States- 
man” because I thought you would say 
it is an Anglo-Indian paper ? — Why 
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should I? I cannot imagine myself say- 
ing that. 

8879 I brought it deliberately because 
I know it IS a Hindu paper ^ — It is. It 
comes to my house. I read it occa- 
sionally 

8880. I put it to you that the pro- 
ceedings of the Malavya Conference held 
on the 20th are given one full front page 
in this “Liberty’’? — I hear that from 
you. 

8881. You can see it for yourself. I 
will pass it to you? — I accept your word 
for it. 

8882. Similarly, what happened on the 
21st IS published on the front page fully 
in the issue of the 22nd? — I dare say. 

8883. So that anybody in Bengal would 
really know what was happening in 
Bombay and Poona I will put to you 
one more point? — We thought that before 
any decision of this weighty character 
could ever be come to, public bodies in 
Bengal would be invited to send their 
representatives to take part in the 
deliberations. 

8884. When the sub-committee was 
constituted there was no protest made 
against its composition that there was 
no representative from Bengal? — They 
would have no right to 

8885 If you refer to the “ Liberty ” of 
the 22nd September 1932, it contains the 
Report of the proposElls I made to this 
sub-committee on the basis of which I 
was prepared to negotiate. Mr. Jayaker 
will corroborate me that I did propose 
certain things on the basis of which I 
was prepared to co-operate In my 
proposals I had demanded 50 seats for 
Bengal. (Mr J. L. Bannerjee.) De- 
pressed Classes you mean? 

8886 I mean Depressed Classes, and 
yet there was not a single statement of 
protest from the Bengal caste Hindus 
either to Pundit Malavya, who was sup- 
posed to negotiate the Pact on this basis, 
nor did you send anybody to Poona, 
although you knew I had made this de- 
mand which was published, as I say, in a 
most prominent place in the issue of the 
22nd September? — I am sorry, but I am 
afraid we did not attach as much import- 

^ance to Dr Ambedkar’s proposals a| we 
ought to have done 

8887 I am sorry. You are to sujffer for 
it. I just want to ask you one or rtiwo 
more questions about this. The an- 
nouncement of His Majesty accepting the 
Poona P^ct was made oi^ the 26th Sep- 
tember, 1932, in the Central Legislature 


in both Houses That announcement by 
His Majesty’s Government was acclaimed 
by everybody in the Central Legislature j 
there was no piotest made then by any 
member either in the Council of State or 
in the Legislature against rhe acceptance 
of this Pact. Is not that so? — That may 
be so. 

Mr. M It. Jayakei.'] Bengal is repre- 
sented in the Central Legislature. 

Sir JEari Singh Gour.^ With reference 
to an imputation made by Dr Ambed- 
kar, that when Sir Harry Haig, the 
Home Member, made an announcement to 
the Legislative Assembly there was no 
protest from any member, I wish to draw 
the attention of the Joint Committee to 
the fact that it is not in accordance with 
the practice of the Legislative Assembly 
when an announcement of a decision by 
His Majesty’s Government is made for 
any reference or any protest to be ad- 
dressed by any member of the House. 

Lieut -Colonel Sir JBt. Gidney. 

8888 I was in the House when this 
statement was made by Sir Hariy Haig, 
and it was met by universal acclamation? 
— (Mr Bhai Farmanand.) I was also* 
there, but there was no acclamation about 
it. 

Dr. Amhedkar.'] There was applause, if 
you will take the language of the Pro- 
ceedings. 

Lieut -Colonel Sir H. Gidney. 

8889 1 meant applause, yes? — Some 
people might have done it. 

Dr. Amhedkar ] The whole statement is 
given in thb Legislative Council Proceed- 
ings for the 26th September, 1932, 
Volume 5, No. 5, and after the statement 
IS concluded there is in brackets 
“ applause ”. The same statement was 
made in the Council of State. What T 
want to put is this, is it not a fact that 
the following gentlemen represented 
Caste Hindus in the Legislative Assem- 
bly? — (Naming them.) 

Then in the Council of State there are 
the following* — (Naming them ) 

— (Mr. B. G Chatterjee.) My answer is 
that they did not realise the repercussions 
of the Pact and they are now unanimous 
in condemning it. (Mr Bhai Far- 
manand.) May I explain this point. 

8890 I do not know that there is any 
explanation needed. They are members 
of the Assembly and they did not pro- 
test. With regard to the protests in the 
Bengal Provincial Council itself after the 
Pact in September, 1932, there was a 
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session of the Bengal Legislative Council 
in November, 1932.^ — ^Yes. 

SS91. There was no formal resolution 
moved in the Council protesting against 
the application of the Poona Pact to 
Bengal. — (Mr. B. C, Chatterjee.) No. 

8892. I am referring to the Report of 

the Council Proceedings. — I must leply 
to this question. The first thing we 
did was to get together all the infiuential 
Hindu members of the Council within a 
short time of the Council Meeting, and we 
decided that we should jointly 

8893. May I have an answer to my 
question, and then we can have an ex- 
planation. I want to know whether 
there was any formal resolution moved 
in the Bengal Legislative Council in the 
November Session which met immediately 
after the acceptance of the Poona Pact 
protesting formally against 3t That 
is what I want to know, was there a 
resolution? — ^Undoubtedly. I did put m 
a resolution protesting against the Poona 
Pact in the November Session, but I was 
induced to withdraw it by the joint re- 
presentations of Mr. Rasik Biswas, a 
member of the Namasudras, an influential 
member, and Pundit Malavya, because 
both of them assured me that they would 
get Dr. Ambedkar to hold another meet- 
ing and revise the Poona Pact in view of 
the facts which were placed before them, 
b-nd they repeatedly requested me not 
to press it to a division in the Council 
without giving them this chance. 

8894. Was it moved — They induced 

me to withdraw it and on the ground 

8895. It was not moved ?-j-I withdrew 
it. 

8896. It was not moved ^ — I say I with- 
drew it. 

Dr. B It. Amhedhar 

88^. You had given notice of it^ — 

I notice of it, and, on that repre- 
p^tation of Mr. Rasik Biswas and 
Malavya, I withdrew it. I did 
&<xve it. 

^S^8.,rn the March Session of 1933, 
'^^r ^hiotion that was discussed was a 
Diotion. The ordinary motion 
in the name of Mr. Shanti 
Ray was not moved? — 
(Mr Banner jee^) It could not he readied. 

. ^99. No priority was ’sought for it? — 
sought for it, but priority 
not be obtained.. There was no 
Subsequently a special 
'^e^^tjon was moved by me. 

■' * month after that resolution 

^passed, in tfhof" March Session' of 


1933 in the Bengal Legislative Council, 
a public meeting was held in Calcutta 
m the Albert Hall, on the 21st April, 
1933. It was presided over by one 
Mr. Sasmal, and that meeting passed 
a resolution condemning the attitude of 
the Bengal Legislative Council in protest- 
ing against the Poona Pact^^ — Very 
possibly. 

8901. The proceedings of that Com- 
mittee are published in full in the 
“ Liberty ” of 22nd April, 1933. Is 
that a fact, or is it not? — Very possibly. 
I do not know myself. (Mr. Ckatter^ee ) 
I was in England. 

8902. You said that the Bengal Govern- 
ment at the time the Poona Pact was 
accepted was somewhere in Darjeeling, 
and that no Hindu was consulted. You 
said that in answer to Sir Nripendia 
Sircar ? — ^Yes. 

8903 Will yen tell ns what was the 
composition of the Bengal Executive in 
September, 1932. iWlho'were its members, 
and wlhat was its communal composition? 
— (Mr. Banner'jee.) There were three 
Bengali members — no, two Bengali Hindu 
members in the Bengal Government. 

8904 Is it your suggestion that the 
Bengal Government which had two 
Bengal Caste Hindu members on it did 
not approve of the Poona Pact? — I have 
nothing to suggest about the Govern- 
ment, but I ams quite sure that both 
the Hindu members of the Government 
had disapproved of it, and had emphatic- 
ally protested against it. 

8905. With respect to the Central 
Executive you have said one Bengal 
Hindu was there, Sir B. L. Mitter. is 
that so.f^ — Yes, I cannot say anything 
about Sir B L. Mitter, but T would 
ask you to refer to the present member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

8906 It has been suggested by Bir 
Nnpendra Sircar in * the course of his 
examination that the whole thing was 
accepted by His Majesty in a sort of 
emergency created by the fast of 
Mahatma Gandhi. What I want to put 
to you is this : Is it not a fact tha?b 
the first letter written by Mahatma 
Gandhi to the Government was not dated 
the 18th August, but was dated the 11th 
March, 1932 (that letter is addressed to 
Sir Samuel Hoare); it is practically five 
the letter referred to by 
Sir Nirpendra Sircar, and that is what 
he says. That is before the communal 
^cision. was given; that is my point. 
Phis IS his Statement : Dear Sir 
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Samuel, You will perihaps recollect that 
at the end of my speech at the Round 
Table Conference when the Minorities 
claim was presented I had said that 1 
should resist with my life the grant 
of separate electorate to the depressed 
classes. This was not said in the heat 
of the moment nor by way of any 
rhetoric. It was meant to be a serious 
statement and so on. Then he says 
“ I therefore respectfully inform His 
Majesty^ s Government that in the event 
of their decision creating separate elec- 
torate for the depressed classes I must 
fast unto death.^’ The threat to fast 
was not given in the letter of the 18th 
August, after the Communal Decision was 
given, but was given in the letter of 
the 11th March, 1932 ? — Quite true. 

8907. And his Majesty’s Government 
gave separate electorate to the depressed 
classes notwithstanding this threat in the 
letter of the 11th March? — Our com- 
plaint against the Pact is that it per- 
petuates that very evil of separate elec- 
torates. 

8908. That is another matter. You had 
better say that to Mahatma Gandhi; i 
cannot discuss it? — The award of His 
Majesty’s Government is much more 
acceptable to us than the Poona Pact. 

8909. I will ask you one or two ques- 
tions about that. Your complaint is that 
the Poona Pact gives a larger number of 
seats to the Depressed Classes than were 
given in His Majesty’s Government’s 
Award. I want to draw your attention 
to the letter of the Prime Minister to 
Mr. Gandhi dated the 8th September, 
1932, and this is what he said . The 
number of territorial seats allotted to 
Muslims is naturally conditioned by the 
fact that it is impossible for them to 
gain ^ any further territorial seats and 
that in most Provinces they enjoy weight- 
age in excess of their population ratio.” 
I want to draw your special attention to 
this : “ The number of special seats to be 
filled from special Depressed Class con- 
stituencies will be seen to be small and 
has been fixed, not to provide a quota 
numerically appropriate for the repre- 
sentation of the whole of the Depressed 
Class population, but solely to secure 
a minimum number of spokesmen for the 
Depressed Classes in the legislature who 
are chosen exclusively by the Depressed 
Classes. The proportion of their special 
seats is everywhere much below the 
population percentage of the Depressed 
Classes”? — Quite so, because it is ex- 


pected that many of the Depressed 
Classes, especially in Bengal, will come in 
through the general constituencies. 

8910. What I want to draw your atten- 
tion to is this : In giving the Communal 
Award and apportioning seats to the 
Depressed Classes His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Prime Minister have de- 
finitely admitted that those seats are not 
in proportion to the population ratio 
and were much below? — Quite true, but, 
at the same time, the Prime Minister 
there distinctly makes it clear that the 
number allotted to the Depressed Classes 
is less than their numerical proportion, 
because he specifically mentions the case 
of Bengal, because in Bengal many of the 
Depressed Class members would be sure 
to come in through the general con- 
stituencies. 

8911. He never mentioned anything 
about Bengal, I can assure you? — Most 
certainly he has done so; I have read the 
Award carefully. 

8912. With regard to this, there was a 
session held — ^the seventh session of the 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Conference at 
Malda, somewhere between the 17th and 
19th of September, 1932, under the pre- 
sidency of iMr. Ramanand Ohatterjee. I& 
that so? — ^Yery possibly. 

8913. In the seventh session of the- 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Conference at 
Malda P — ^Very possibly. I do not knowj 
I have no personal knowledge. 

8914. I want to read to you a resolu- 
tion that was passed at this Bengal Pro- 
vincial Hindu Conference, published in 

Liberty ” of the 19th September, 1932 : 

This Conference appeals to the so-called 
Depressed Classes jaot to demand repre- 
sentation on the basis of separate elec- 
torates in the coming Constitution, and 
afilrms its adherence to the Raja-Moonje 
Pact and its readiness to concede repre- 
sentation to the Depressed Classes accord- 
ing to their population strength through 
joint electorate even if it means surrender 
to them of the majority of seats allotted 
to the Hindus”? — (Dr. Moonje.) May 
I^ reply to that question? The resolu- 
tion was passed. We stick to it, and 
my friend Mr. Ohatterjee has made a 
sporting offer to Dr. Ambedkar. Is 
prepared to see what his number would 
be according to the population basis, the 
Depressed Classes being defined as un- 
touchables and unapproachables ? We are 
prepared to make this sporting™ offer to 
Dr. Ambedkar, and let the whole queS^r 
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tion be decided in Bengal and the Pun- 
jab as to what is the number of the 
Depressed Classes according to the de- 
finition that the Depressed Class member 
is one who is untouchable or unapproach- 
able. We make the sporting offer. 

Dr. B. B. Ambedhar.'] I do not want 
to make the fate of my people the sport 
of party politics and I am afraid I can- 
not accept that offer. 


Lt.-Col, Sir S. Gidney, 


8915. What is the size of the member- 
ship of the Hindu Mahasabha.^ — The 
Hindu Mahasabha represents the whole 
Hindu community of India That is the 
size. It is that size which represents the 
whole of the Hindus of India. 

8916. Wliat would be the rough total 
membership of this Hindu Mahasabha? — 
That membership is that membership 
which meets in the annual sessions, and 
that membership in each Province often 
goes to 10,000, 12,000 or 15,000 That is 
the membership. 

8917 You mean to infer that only a few 
thousands of your Sahha represent the 
Hindu cximmunity of India? — So many 
thousands in each Province wihere the 
Hindu Mahasabha has been held If 
•Colonel Gidney wants to know if such a 
system as prevails in England, where 
there are so many registered members of 
certain associations, it prevails in India, 
where I say there is no such system 
prevailing in India, there is no such 
system even in the Congress or anywhere 

8918 Do the members pay a fee to 
belong to this Sabha? — ^Yes 

8919. You reckon your total according 
to those who pay the fees? — ^Yes, in the 
annual session. 


B920. Can you give us the total of your 
membership P — I have just told you that 
to each meeting of the annual sessions 
that are held m the different Provinces, 
"^metimes 15,000 people come, sometimes 
10,000, sometimes 12,000. 

8921. What position do you hold in this 
Habha? — I am holding the position of the 
working President of the Hindu Maha- 
e^abha. 


Mr* Chatterjee, in a statement in 
; ^ <early part of your evidence you said 
favoured either an alteration of the 
’ P^ct as as Bengal is concerned, 

^ wo-uld xathen> have a joint elec- 

(Mr. B. (J. Chatterjee ) Is this 
on;-^ question of the depressed classes? 

k -. S^2S- Yes?— What I the ques- 

'4mu of the -depressed dass^i was this, 


that the Lothian Committee, after a very 
patient and elaborate investigation, 
formulated a definition of ‘‘ Depressed 
Classes’’ as implying untouchability and 
luiapiiroachability within a certain dis- 
tance, and I suggest that, since the actual 
number of our untouchables and an- 
approachables has not been ascertained in 
any one of the Provinces, this number 
should first be ascertained; and then those 
who are actually Untouchables and Un- 
approachables should be given a repre- 
sentation on the Provincial Council in the 
proportion that they bear to the total 
body of the Hindus of the Province on 
the basis of a joint electorate 

8924. Would I be right it I said that 
the Hindu community were the monied 
class of Bengal? — Yes. That is true up 
to now. 

8925 Would I also be right in saying 
that the Hindu community occupy the 
higihest positions m all Government and 
other services in Bengal.^ — They hold the 
preponderating share of the higher 
services. 

8926. Both in official and subordinate 
appointments ? — Yes. 

8927. Would I be right in saying that 
the fear of the Hindu community is more 
one of power than of politics? — What is 
the distinction between the two? x have 
not appreciated the distinction between 
power and politics 

8928. I mean material power as con- 
trasted with political ideas? — We Ben- 
galee Hindus should be quite glad to have 
all our offices filled with Muhammodans jf 
they were fully qualified for those offices. 

8929 Further on in your evidence yon 
said that if the White Paper were passed 
it .would meet with two sections — one 
whom you describe m obstructionists and 
the other whom you said would be job- 
hunters? — Yes. 

8930 Which section do you think the 
Hindus would join?— -I said those are the 
two sections of the Hindu community who 
would come in— the job-hunters and the 
wreckers. 

8931 Do you mean to say that the 
White Paper would only be administered 
by the Hindus or jointly with the Mubam- 
medans? Do you only speak for the 
Hindus?— No, not at all What I want is 
a joint electorate on the basis of which 
a man could come to the Provincial Coun- 

Muhammedan, 
and if the Muhammedans came in with a 
majority into the Provincial CJouncil on 
the basis of a joint electorate, I should 
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welcome it and I sHiould submit to tbeir 
Government with the greatest alacrity. 
What I object to is that the Muhammedan 
Community should be guaranteed a per- 
petual unalterable majority on the basis 
of a communal electorate which absolutely 
puts an end to responsible government. 

8931a. Under the present conditions, are 
you aware that the Hindus in Bengal 
have driven out all other communities 
from the majority of appointments. 
When I say driven out,” I use the ex- 
pression very widely — I mean that they 
occupy all the appointments, and uhe 
other communities are not given them at 
all? — Under the conditions of a fair field 
and no favour the Hindus have gradually 
ousted many people of other communities 
Take the Calcutta Bar, for example, at 
one time it was dominated by the 
European element, at the present 
moment, on the footing of purely open 
competition, I think the Hindus now 
dominate it. 

8932. I am not talking of professions, 
I am talking of such a thing as the Cal- 
cutta Corporation, such Departments as 
the offices of Posts and Telegraphs, and 
such other services where they prepon- 
derate to the loss of the Mussulmen and 
other minoiity communities.^ — All I ask 
for is a fair field and no favour, and I 
should welcome everybody coming in 
under those conditions and qualifying for 
the public services in any department of 
the Government. 

8933. Would you not favour the safe- 
guarding of those minorities? — Not by, if 
I may use a vulgarism, mollycoddling 
them. We Hindus had to come all the 
way to England to sit m open competi- 
tion with Englishmen and sit for exam- 
inations in their own language, and we 
have had to compete on those terms and 
have got in. It would absolutely destroy 
the moral fibre of India if any community 
asked to enter the public services under 
conditions of artificial encouragement or 
culture. 

8934. I am not talking about superior 
services. I am talking of the services 
that are administered by the Government 


of India and Provincial Governments 
— of subordinate and upper subordinate 
grades? — I submit that the subordinate 
IS entitled to the same standaid of recog- 
nition from the public as any other 

8935. Are you a Member of the Cal- 
cutta Corporation? — No. 

8936 Would I be light if I said that 
the Calcutta Corporation is a mirror 
reflecting the political views of Bengal ^ 
— At the present moment, now that we 
have introduced a joint electorate into 
the Calcutta Corporation, it is so. Now 
that we have intioduced the principle of 
j‘omt electorates into the Calcutta Cor- 
poration, it IS a mirror, 

8937 And that would be supiiorted 
by the fact that at the last election of 
the Mayor and Aldermen of the Calcutta 
Corporation a maj'ority of the Swaraj’ ists 
got into power. Is that right? — ^Yes. I 
dare say the maj’ority were Swarajists. 

8938. Are you aware of the resolution 
which was passed by the Calcutta Cor- 
assaasm who killed an I C.S. 3 udge? — I 
am not aware of any such resolution 
not aware of any such resolution. 

8939 Do you not know of a resolution 
that was passed by the Calcutta Cor- 
poration which was also published in their 
Gazette ^ — Praising the assassin of a 
judged I do not know of any such re- 
solution. 

8940. The assassination of an official? — 
I have no knowledge of it. 

8941. You do not know of it? — No; I 
do not think the Corporation could have 
done such a thing, 

8942 It was mentioned to this Com- 
mittee that that resolution was passed, 
and it was read out to tfiis Committee ? 
—Kindly give me the particulars. 

8943. I do not know the name of the 
man who was killed or the assassin, but 
I think Members of the Committee will 
remember Mr Page reading it. I think 
it was Judge Garlick? — I do not know 
of any public body m Bengal whidh 
passed a resolution praising the man who 
killed Mr. Garlick, because he was the 
one man who was held in the highest 
estimation by all Swarajists and non- 
Swarajists. 


(After a short adiournment. 


Mr M. H. Jayaker 
8944 I want just to ask a few ques- 
tions in connection with the suggestions 
yom have made for improving the White 
Paper from your point of view. The 
Hindu Mahasabha is not purely a re- 


ligious association but it also takes 
political work in hand? — (Dr. Moonje.) 
Yecs. 

8945. Is it the fact you have branches 
all over the principal Provinces ? — All over 
the Provinces » 
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8946. You have no regular membership ? 
— ^There is no custom in India of having 
regular membership. 

8947. Maiy I take it that what you put 
by way of suggestion for improving the 
White Paper from your point of view 
has the support of all those provincial 
organisations P — Yes. 

8948. I will put you some questions 
which aie more general than particular 
now. If any of those improvementg were 
granted are you in a position to state 
that you will he able to form a political 
Party in India to work the Constitution? 
— Of course. 

8949. Not in the sense of breaking it 
but in the sense of working the Constitu- 
tion? — If my conditions were incorporated 
in the Constitution it is impossible for 
me to break it. I will work it out and 
I will keep on working it out. 

8950. Will you he able to form a big 
Party in India to work it? — Yes, I am 
quite sure. 

81951. Your answer does not depend 
on the attitude of the Congress. What- 
ever the Congress may do or may not 
do, you think you have enough support 
in the country to form a big Party to 
work the Constitution? — I think my 
past experience gives me oonhdence that 
I shall be able to form a big Party to 
work it. 

8952. And enter the Ministry and work 
the administration through the Minis- 
tries — That IS quite right. 

8953. What is your own belief — what 
is your own expectation P If these im- 
provements are made m the White Paper 
do you think you would be able to draw 
into working the Constitution a substan- 
tial section of Congressmen? — I think so 
— a large section of Congressmen will 
come in. 

' ,8954. Would you give me more defi- 
' ' mtdly what percentage of Congressmen 
.. 'Wptild .come in? — ^Well, I think the 5 or 
^ cent, of people who have got re- 

* faith in what is called non- 
^ecK^eration may* be out, hut those who 

the political view will be all in 
Party to work out the Constitution 
oiar' improvements which I have in- 
on . in my statement are carried 

. ^ 89o5 I am asking this question because 
is a section of people in this 
who believe that there is no use 
' a Gonstitutiop of this char- 

> ^ c India because the only poll- 

• in India, namely. Congress, 


will not work it and there will be no 
other Party formed in the country to 
work the Constitution. Therefore I am 
asking you, can you assure the Com- 
mittee that you are in a position to 

deliver the goods,’' to use an expres- 
sion which IS very often currenb in this 
country? — The Congress itself is in a non- 
co-operation mood simply because Con- 
gress has not yet been assured that there 
IS going to be self-government and 
Dominion status. If these improve- 
ments are carried out, the people of 
India and even Congress will see a very 
great step has been taken towards self- 
government and Dominion status, and I 
am positive a large percentage of Con- 
gressmen also will feel that the Consti- 
tution should be worked. 

8956. I think that is perfectly true. 
I have got that answer, but I am leaving 
Congress out for the moment, and I am 
asking you, outside of Congress, do you 
think you can get enough support to 
form a hig Party to work this Constitu- 
tion.? — I am quite confident of that. 

8957. I want to ask you another point 
about the Rawlinson Committee’s Report 
to which you have made reference. Is 
not it the fact that copies of this 
Report were distributed to the members 
of the Defence Committee at the first 
Round Table Conference? — So far as I 
know copies were not distributed but — 
it will be on the record — if I remember 
aright at this moment, it was said that 
copies of this Report would be supplied 
to the members That is my recollec- 
tion at the present moment. 

8958. But the main incidents of this 
Report, ^ if I might just recall this to 
your mind, formed a subject matter of 
discussion before the Defence Committee 
of the Round Table Conference ?— On 
the contents of that Report — assuming 
my recolection to be correct— the whole 
discussion was upon that. 

8959. It was not then treated as con- 
fidential? No, we did not think of it as 
that. 

Mr. B. A. Butler 

8960. There as some confusion about 
this particular Report, This particular 
^port was never supplied to the Defence 
Committee?— I have said these Reports 
were not supplied to us at the first Round 
Table Conference, but the information 
was given to us that there would be no 
objection in supplying these Reports to 

he members if and when required. I 
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think this will be borne out by the Report 
of the first Round Table Conference. 

Mr. M. E. Jayaher, 

8961. Is it your recollection that sum- 
maries of the contents of those Reports 
were supplied to the members? — ^That is 
so. 

8962. Am I not right in my recollection 
of that? — I think you are right. 

Mr. Isaac Foot, 

8963. My recollection is that a request 
was made for it when Mr. Thomas was 
in the Chair, and Mr. Thomas promised 
that it should be made available. My 
recollection, however, does not go beyond 
that — I think the matter was dis- 
cussed in that way. 

Mr. M. B, Jayaher, 

8964. My recollection goes a little 
beyond that. I think summaries of that 
Report and of another Report of 1922 
were given overnight — I may be wrong 
but that is my recollection? — Summaries 
of some Report were given — ^there is no 
question about that fact — so far as I 
remember, but I cannot at the present 
moment remember that the summary was 
given us of this particular Rawlmson 
Report. The whole discussion in the 
Defence Sub-Committee was based upon 
“the contents of this Report. 

CliaiTman,'} I want to be perfectly clear 
about this. These summaries were not 
published? 

Mr. M, B, Jayaher. 2 They were not 
published. They were supplied, if my 
recollection right. The point was 
raised by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
Sir Mahomed Shafi. 

Mr. B, A, Butler.^ These summaries 
formed part of Appendix VII. 

Otairman,'} Were they published as 
such? ♦ 

Mr. B, A, Butler, 

8965. Yes? — ^I think they are published 
in the Report, if I remember aright. 

Mr. M, B, Jayaher,'] I do not think 
they are here. 

Mr. B, A, Butler,] *These are in an 
abbreviated form. They are not in this 
edition. This is naturally an abbreviated 
volume which does not contain all the 
proceedings of the Round Table Con- 
ference. 

Chairman.] What are you referring to? 


Mr. E. A. Butler,] This is one of the 
Blue Books published in connection with 
the Round Table Conference. 

Chairman.] Thank you. 

Mr. M, B. Jayaher. 

8966. Have you seen, at all events, the 
Report that was referred to by Sir Tej 
Bahadur S'apru? — That was when we 
first heard of it — for the first time when 
it was raised by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and Sir Mahomed Shafi. 

8967. it was then pointed out, in any 
event, in 1921 a person of such military 
experience as Commander-in-Chief, Lord 
RawlinsoUj thought it was feasible and 
consistent with the safety and tranquillity 
of India to furnish a scheme which would 
mean the Indianisation of the Indian 
Army within thirty years? — Yes. 

8968. That is the only point you wish 
to make in your memorandum? — Quite 
so. 

* 8969. You have no desire to disclose 
any particular confidential information 
but merely this fact? — ^Yes. 

8970. Namely, that this high military 
authority thought it was feasible in 1921 
and consistent with the safety and tran- 
quillity of India that the Indian Army 
could be Indianised within thirty years. 
Is that what you wish to bring out? — 
That is exactly my point. I am not 
concerned with the Committee as such but 
I am concerned with the fact that the 
Committee came to the conclusion that 
the Indianisation of the Army would be 
feasible in thirty years. 

8971. You are using it as an argument 
in favour of the feasibility of that pro- 
posal? — ^Yes, I must. 

8972. It was based on feasibility? — I 
assume it must have been. 

8973. That would be the main con- 
sideration before the mind of a func- 
tionary like the Commander-in-Chief in 
India? — If it was a thing which could 
not be regarded as safe for India, I do 
not think a high military authority like 
Lord Rawlinson, Commander-in-Ohief, 
would ever give out such a scheme of 
Indianisation as he has done. 

8974. May I ask your attention to the 
Report of the Defence Committee of the 
first Round Table Conference, of which 
you were a member. In that Report in 
paragraph 3, towards the bottom of the 
paragraph, reference is made to this 
RaSwlinson Committee’s Report, and I 

^ ju|t want to read one short sentence to 
you. After stating the differlnt views 
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as to whether the Indian Army could be 
Indianised, this is what the Report says : 

The difference m these two views being 
fnndainental, the Snb-Committee decided 
to incprporate these in its Report, and 
the Chairman further undertook that, 
when, in pursuance of the resolution of 
this sub-Committee, Expert Committees 
were appointed, those Expert Committees 
would as a matter of course take into 
conlideration the proceedings of the 
previous Committees and in particular 
the proceedings of the Military Require- 
ments Committee of 1921 — that is the 
Rawlinson Committee — and the Com- 
mittee on the Indianisation of the Indian 
Army of 1922.'' You were a member of 
the Committee which was appointed, 
and, in pursuance of the express wish of 
the Committee, and in the course of that 
Committee's deliberations, I understand 
you were supplied with a copy of this 
Rawlinson Committee’s Report. Am I 
right in that? — Quite so, 

8975. May I ]ust ask you, Pandit, a 
‘question or two on your memorandum, 
beginning at page 6, .where you object 
to the latter part of paragraph 122 of 
the White Paper ? — {Fandit Nanak 
Chand.) Yes, that is quite right, 

9876. Which is the part to which you 
object? — It is the part which begins: 

“ But no law will be deemed to be dis- 
criminatory for this purpose on the 
ground only that it prohibits either 
absolutely or with exceptions the sale or 
mortgage of agricultural land ", and so 
on. 

8977. I follow that? — It is from there 
up to the end of the paragraph. 

8978, You object to it because you 
think that it will make possible the 
enactment of Acts like the Punjab Land 
Alienation Act? — ^More than that — ^that 
and something else. If you permit me, 
1 will explain my objection. This para- 
graph 122 is really meant for the protec- 
tion of minorities, and it is against 

; d^criminatory legislation in the first 
party but the latter portion which begins 
with the words ‘‘ or any part thereof " 
^permits discriminatory legislation of all 
kiimis. It practically nullifies what is 
said in i^e first part of this paragraph 
^.122. I will give an illustration: ‘‘But 
law will be, deemed to be discrimina- 
thia pua^pse on the ground only 
prohibits lather , absolutely or with 
the sale mortgage of agri- 
^ in, kny person 


not belonging to some class rev^ogmsed as 
being a class of persons engaged in, or 
connected with, agriculture in that area." 
Supposing in the United Provinces — I 
leave out the Punjab for the moment be- 
cause it IS the hotbed of the Punjab Land 
Alienation Act — the majority declared 
that the Anglo-Indians are a community 
.which are unconnected with agriculture 
and therefore they should not be per- 
mitted to purchase agricultural land or 
^to mortgage agricultural land, then those 
people, the Anglo-Indians, would pro- 
bably be driven out slowly and slowly 
and would not be permitted to buy agri- 
cultural land in that Province, or lor 
the matter of that in any other Province, 
if such laws .were passed. So in the 
same way the Depressed Classes, the 
Indian Christians, or any caste for the 
matter of that, could be interdicted from 
purchasing agricultural land, which 
really forms the mam strength of people’s 
maintenance m an agricultural land like 
India. So it is not a protection at all 
to the minorities. The object of this is 
merely to protect the discriminatory 
character of the Punjab Land Alienation 
Act, but I entirely fail to undeirstand 
(and I wish some member of tbe Com- 
mittee would explain it to me) why the 
second clause was put m just after this 
recognising “ the existence of some right, 
privilege or disability attaching to the 
members of a community by virtue of ^ 
some privilege, law or custom having the 
force of law." Does it mean that all 
these disabilities which exist at the 
present time can be extended, or that 
the privileges which certain people enjoy 
can be retained or extended merely on 
the ground that they have "existed in the 
past? I therefore feel the effect of this 
clause, which .was really the result of a 
desire to protect minorities, whether 
those minorities were Hindu, Muslim, 
Christian gr Sikh, is to place in the 
hands of the majority, whether of 
religion, caste or race, such oppressive 
powers that it would be open to the 
Legislature to pass discriminatory legis- 
lation of all kinds. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour,^ Is not it the 
fact that this goes toO' far, “ or recog- 
nises the existence of some right, privi- 
lege or disability attaching to the 
members of a community by virtue of 
some privilege, law or custom having the 
force of law "? That would exclude, for 
example, any legislation prohibiting ^ 
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polygamy, because polygamy is a custom 
protected by law of a particular class of 
the community. 

Air. Zafrulla Khan ] By personal law. 

Sir Kan Singh Gout, 

8979 By personal law. It will prevent 
all future legislation giving women a 
right to inheritance in their husbands’ 
propeity, because it wiU. be a sexual dis- 
ability to which women are subject by 
law or custom having the force of law. 
would not it have that effect ? — Quite- so 
That IS why I said I should like to know 
what is meant by this The first portion 
I understand is meant for the protection 
or saving of the discriminatory character 
of the Punjab Land Alienation Act With 
regard to the second part, I do not know 
what the draughtsman had in mind when 
he put in these words. I do not know 
what his intention was, but the result 
to an ordinary lawyer would be that any 
kind of custom or privilege which would 
be discriminatory in character could be 
not only maintained but extended I go 
further Under his special responsi- 
bility, the Governor would not be able to 
apply the Act for the protection of a 
minority Supposing the Punjab Legis- 
lative Council passed an Act that such 
and such people are not to be permitted 
to purchase land, and the Governor came 
along and said: You cannot pass such 

laws, because this is against a minority,” 
the reply would be, There is a new Con- 
stitution giving us this power. You are 
debarred from questioning the power of 
the Legislature to pass a law of this 
kind.” Therefore, the special responsi- 
bility of the Governor would be a dead 
letter Then again I go further. In 
the Punjab a custom has arisen by which 
posts are given on the basis of agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural tribal rights. 
It has been recognised by the Punjab 
Government that people are entitled to 
get posts in the State as the result of 
their being members of agricultural com- 
munities. I will put in, with your per- 
Inission, my Lord Chairman, an annual 
statement which is prepared by the 
Punjab Government which would show 
that these posts are given to agricultural 
tubes and non-agricultural tribes, taking 
into consideration their caste or tribe. 
Such a thing is unheard of in other pro- 
vinces or places — the Punjab Land Alien- 
ation Act was not meant for purposes of 
this kind even in the Punj'ab 


Chairman. 

8980. Would it satisfy you if I have 
it made available to the Committee and 
do not publish it on the Notes — That 
would serve *my purpose quite well. 
(JDocuinent handed in ) The position is 
this. Not only is that printed and pub- 
lished by the Punjab Government but 
resolutions have been moved in the Pun- 
jab Legislative Council asking for the dis- 
tribution of posts on the basis of agri- 
cultural and non-agricultural tribes, 
and a sort of custom has grown up 
that such posts are to be given to 
members of the agricultural tribes, and 
admissions to the schools apd colleges are 
regnlated on a basis of this kind. There 
IS one incident which I cannot but bring 
to the notice of this august Assembly, 
which IS of very great importance, which 
happened only recently No doubt you 
have heard of the Hydro-Electric Scheme 
which IS now about to work in the Pun- 
jab. A member of the agricultural tribe 
moved a resolution in the Punjab Legis- 
lative Council that agriculturalists should 
he given electricity at a concession rate. 
That was moved by a Sikh gentleman. 
The Punjab Government resisted that 
with all it^ might. They said. This is 
a commercial department and we cannot 
possibly give concessions but everybody 
must pay the price for the electricity 
who wants to get it; and the resolution 
was carried by the casting vote of the 
President If you study the Punjab 
Legislative Council debates you will find 
that privileges of all sorts and kinds are 
demanded on the basis of caste and re- 
ligion. 

Mr. M. R. Jayaher. 

8981. We have gone a great deal be- 
yond my question. My question only re- 
lated to legislation because paragraph 122 
relates to legislation. It does not speak 
of resolutions or departmental matters or 
administrative orderg. Therefore, I 
wanted to ask you whether, in objecting 
to that part of paragraph 122, you had 
in view legislation like the Punjab Land 
Alienation Act? — Quit© so. 

8982. Would you just explain to the 

Committee what it is you object to about 
the Punjab Land Alienation Act? You 
speak of it but you give us no idea of 
what is the objectionable feature to you 
of that Act? — I will just explain that. 
In 1900 the Punjab Land* Alienation Act 
iwas passed 
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8983. I -do not want you to go into the 
wEole context of the Act but will you 
give us the features which you regard as 
objectionable? — ^Section 3 of the Punjab 
Land Alienation Act define^ agriculturists 
on the basis of tribes, that is to say, a 
(person is an agriculturalist not because 
he pursues the profession of agriculture 
but because he belongs to a notified agri- 
cultural tribe, which, in other words, is 
a definition based on birth. In the Pun- 
jab the population is thus cut up into 
two classes, agricultural tribes and non- 
agri cultural tribes. The agricultural 
tribes are a little less than 50 per cent 
and the non-agncultural tribes are 
a little above" 51 per cent. This is a 
feature of the Punjab Land Alienation 
Act whidh i§ discriminatory in character 
on the ground of birth. I object very 
strongly to that because many inequali- 
ties and injustices have sprung up on 
account of this qualification. I want this 
discriminatory character of that Act to 
be removed and an occupational defini- 
tion of agriculturists to be put m. 

8984. Supposing the definition was 

based upon occupation and not upon caste 
and birth, your objection to the Punjab 
Land Alienation Act would be removed? 
— Entirely. ^ 


8985. Then, on page 20, towards th( 
end of your Memorandum, you speal 
about the High Courts being centralised, 
You draw the attention of the Committee 
to certain reports like the Statutory Com- 
mission Report, the Nehru Committee 
^port, and the Third Round Table Con- 
ference proceedings with a reference tc 
the memorandum prepared by Sir 
Maurice Gwyer and Sir Claud Schuster. 
Wul you just tell the Committee what 
the Nehru Report is^— It is a report of 
^ All-Parties Conference which took 
Plac^ m 1928 and drew up a constitution 
Ilidia. * 

' ■ ® ^ Conference of 

parties in India P— Of all 
I^rties in India— the Congress, 
-.Hindus, the Muslims and the 
id^tss— every one of the parties. 

reeommended what?— They 
ttat it should be a central 

^ paragraph you refer 

expert^ of -your own, or at 

ll 


High Court into discussion and debate. 
Most of those resolutions were disallowed 
on certain technical grounds, but some- 
how or other on indirect resolutions le- 
garding the stenographers, or something 
of that kind, the High Court has been 
brought into discussion and debate If 
provincial autonomy is gz anted and the 
High Court is made a provincial subject 
I am afraid that the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the High Court is bound to 
be affected. 1 draw the attention of the 
Committee to the White Paper where it 
deals with ceztain matters of this kind; 
for instance, in List 3 (Concurrent) : 

‘‘ Jurisdiction, powers and authority of 
all Courts (except the Federal Court, the 
Supreme Court and Rent and Revenue 
Courts) with respect to the subjects m 
this List. Civil Procedure, including the 
Law of Limitation and all matters now 
covered by the Indian Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure.^^ A communal majority can 
always restrict the right of appeal in * 
certain matters, for example, suits con- 
cerning money lenders, and so on, and m 
civil procedure on such matters as the 
Law of Limitation. Limitation can be 
cut down if the communal majority find 
that the minority misbehaves. Such a " 
thing has been done in the Punjab Legis- 
lative Council. Similarly, the mainten- 
ance of all Courts is made a provincial 
subject under List 2 (Exclusively Pro- 
vincial), Clause 28 ‘ Administration of 
justice, including the constitution and 
organisation of all Courts iwithin the Pro- 
vince,’’ etc., and the maintenance of 
all Courts within the Province.” S-ome- 
times you find people who had hoped to 
get judgeships in the High Court trying 
to ridicule the Court by means of the 
Legislative Council. If the High ponrt 
required so many stenographoi's, for in- 
stance, it will be open to the Logislativo 
Council to throw out those demands. 

8989. This is the sentence in your 
Memorandum to which I wish to draw 
attention. A common method adopted 
by some members of the Punjab Council 
is to propose cuts in the expenditure of 
the High Courts and then bring High* 
Court matters into debate and dis- 
cussion ”? — Yes, 

8990. Do those matters relate to the 
way the High Court dispenses justice?— 

No, that they cannot do, 

8991. What are these matters? — The 
appointments in the administrative staff 
of the High Court. 
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8992. But what are they — is it the ap- 
pointment of the judges? — The appoint- 
ment of the judges cannot be discussed. 

8993. What is it that is discussed that 
you refer to here ? — Questions with regard 
to the staff of the High Court — that so 
many people should be taken on on Lhe 
grounds of caste and religion in the 
High Court and the High Court is not 
doing justice in that respect. 

8994 How IS that discussion likely to 
interfere with the independence ot the 
High Court P — ^Supposing the High Court 
does not want a particular man and some- 
body is pressing the claims of that par- 
ticular man, but the High Court only 
wants a man on merit, then the Legisla- 
tive Council at the instance of a dis- 
satisfied member of the Council may 
refuse the grant and thus bring the 
integrity and independence of the High 
Court under its own power. 

8995. How is this evil likely to be re- 
moved by making the High Court a 
matter for the Central Government ^ — 
Because the Central Government is re- 
moved from the provincial atmosphere, 
and it is very difficult for a man to in- 
Euence a Central Government in the same 
maner as in the provinces. 

Mr. H. A. Butler 

8996. I think the Pandit will have ob- 
served from section 98 that the expenses 
of the High Court are not votable? — I 
take it that is the salary of the High 
Court Judges. 

Mr B. A Butler.] If you read the sub- 
section you will see that it is a wide 
application, I am referring to para- 
graph 9, sub-section (iii), on page 63 of 
the White Paper, but I do not think it is 
necessary for me to read it all out, 

Mr. Zafridla Khan. 

8997. ‘‘ The salaries and pensions — in- 
cluding pensions payable to their de- 
pendants— of Judges of the High Court 
or Chief Court or Judicial Commis- 
sioners; and expenditure certified by the 
Governor, after consultation with his 
Ministers as required for the expenses of 
those Courts”? — “After consultation with 
his Ministers ” — would object to that 
as there is bound to be a conflict between 
the Ministers and the High Court That 
is exactly my position. 

Sir B[an Singh Gour, 

899S, But it is “ after consultation with 
his Ministers,” not “ on the advice of the 
Ministers.” There is a difference be- 


tween “ after consultation with his 
Ministers ’ ’ and ‘ ^ on the advice of his 
Ministers ” ? — ^Where are you reading 
from ? 

Mr B. A. Butler. 

8999 It is on page 63, paiagraph 9, 
sub-section (in)? — Yes, I see the passage 
But may I point out the Governor can- 
not always defy his Ministers. That is 
exactly the position. 

Mr It. A. Butler.] I think the Pandit 
will realise that the term “ after consul- 
tation wibh his Ministers ” has a different 
meaning from the term “on the advice 
of his Ministers ” These are terms that 
we are using in our constitutional discus- 
sions — they are different in their meaning. 

Mr M. B. Jayaher. 

9000 Supposing the provincial Govern- 

ment wanted to retain control of the ap- 
pointments relating to the lower judiciary 
but agreed to transfer the High Court to 
the control of the Central Government, 
would you apee to that?— What is hap- 
pening now is this 

^ 9001. Have you understood my ques- 
tion? — I think so, but perhaps you would 
repeat it. 

9002. Supposing the High Court were 
transferred to the Central Government 
control and the appointments to the lower 
judiciary were made by the provincial 
Government, would you agree to that pro- 
posal ^ — It would be a better proposal 
than the present one, but it would not be 
an ideal one. 

9003. I know that, but would you agree 
to that proposal? — There is no question 
of my agreement. I would prefer it to 
this 

9004. Would it find favour with the 
Hindu Mahasabha for whom you are 
speaking? — I am not speaking as for the 
Hindu Mahasabha — I am only speaking 
now as a citizen of the State. 

9005 Would that class of opinion that 
you claim to represent here be satisfied 
with that proposal which I have just 
suggested? — It would be more satisfied no 
doubt. I consider it would be better 
satisfied with that than with the existing 
recommendation, but tlie best thing would 
be to fill up these appointments to the 
judiciary purely on the basis of merit, 
which is not the case under the circular 
of the Punjab Government, where posts 
^re filled on the basis of communalism. 

9006. Do you suggest that the big 
positions like the positions of High 
Court Judges are filled on communaK 
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gzouuds,'" — fWeiij it IS the experience in 
tJie Punjab xnat these posts aie given 
on the basis ot communalism. I have 
said so in my Memoiandum. 

9007. Nevei mind about that. Are the 
people who are appointed to be High 
Court Judges appointed because they be- 
long to a particular caste or class‘d — 1 
do not know whether 1 shall be open to 
be attacked for contempt of Court, but I 
whll take the risk, and I am bound to say 
that IS so. 

Sir San Singh Gout, 

9008. May I put to you a few questions 
on the Poona Pact. The Poona Pact 
w’as jiiomoted by the single desire of 
Mahatma Gandhi and his friends to snb- 
stitute joint electorates for separate 
electorates — (Dr. J/ooaje.) Yes. 

9009. Having considered at leisure what 
you said in a hurry, do you think that 
you have achieved the purpose of ensuring 
j'oint electorates in accordance with the 
terms of the Poona Pact? — No. 

9010. Has the mischief which you 
wanted to guard against of separate elec- 
torates still endured — is that so or is it 
not so? — It IS perpetuated. 

9011. Therefore all concerned entered 
into this Pact on the mutual mistake 
that they were contracting for joint elec- 
torates but in the result they have found 
they have contracted for the very thing 
that they wished to avoid — I could not 
say it went to that extent because the 
people concerned were very intelligent 
people. I can only say this much. We 
were under the threat of the loss of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s life and all considera- 
tions ^t that time were put aside except 
that Mahatma Gandhi’s life should be 
saved. 


Mr. Zafrvlla Khan. 


9012. Having saved his life you want 
back now on the Pact?— No. May 
X „ reply to that c[uestion. The <3[uestion 
of "the Poona Pact was re-opened only 
^cause Sir Pabindranath Tagore went to 
Mahatma Gandhi and wanted to re-open 
the question and he said “Let it be re- 
opened 


9013. Was not it re-opened by you?- 
- toself by Dr. Ambedkaj 

SaH Singh Gmw.] Is there any 

■ dteng immoral or nnoonstitutional where 

■ ^ make the con- 

f mistake whicb 

,?»e35,k?i?(cwaTtas discover in item asking 


for that contract to be amended or re- 
opened 

Mr. Zafruda Khan,^ Is that a question 
you need ask the witness p 

Sir San Singh Gour.'] You said I put 
a question about the Poona Pact being 
made in view of the position of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the desire to save his life 
and you remarked now that his life is 
saved you want to re-open the Poona 
Pact. Therefore, I think I am entitled 
to ask the witness that question. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.'\ The witness said 
“ no ” and I am satisfied with that. 

Sir Sari Singh Gour.l He did not sav 
“ no ”. 


Mr. Zafrulla Khan 

9014. He said he did not want to go 
to that extent. — I said the Poona Pact 
was re-opened for a reason. The initia- 
tive for re-op emng was taken by Sir 
Pabindranath Tagore and it was felt il 
it should be re-opened it should be re- 
opened completely. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan, 2 I quite follow that. 


Sir San Singh Gour, 

9015. Three objections have been taken 
with reference to the position of Bengal 
m this matter. One is that while a large 
number of telegrams were sent supporting 
the Poona Pact to save the life ot 
Mahatma Gandhi, none of the Bengal 
representatives and indeed no accredited 
repx*esentative from that Province, sent 
any telegram or message that the Poona 
Pact was unfavourable to Bengal. — (Mr. 
Banner:) ee,) Telegrams sent to whom? 

9016. To the authorities — either the 
Government of India or the Secretary 
of State or the Prime Minister. — (Mr. 
^ ^ Chatterjee.) The position was this. 
The members of the Legislative Council 
did record their protest publicly in the 
imwspapers, and they took it for granted 
that the Government would take notice 
of this protest. They felt, however, that 
the Poona Pact having been concluded 
under the authority of Mr. Gandhi, and 
having had the blessing of the Govern- 
ment in India within twenty-four hours it 
was a very difilcult matter to interfere 

They thought it would 
be better for the members of the 
Legislative Council to wait and to 
together and to dismuss the 

formulated a joint protest and sent it 
forward to the Government. But ^the 
members of the Le^slative Council could 
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aot meet together until the Legislative 
Council sat in November. As soon as 
the Legislative Council sat in November 
we met together, deliberated on the 
matter, formulated our protest and cabled 
the same to Sir N. N. Sircar with the 
request that he would put it to the 
Prime Minister. That was within a few 
days of the meeting of the Legislative 
Council in November. 

9017 For how many days had the 
Poona Pact been under discussion in 
public P — ^Well, it began with the letter 
of iMr. J. L. Bannerjee.? — (Mr. J. L. Ban- 
nerjee.) No, the point to remember that 
it was only discussed from the 30th to 
the 4th. 

9018. Do you think you could ascertain 
the wishes of 50 millions of the people 
of Bengal with a period of four days? — 
No. 

Sir Eari Singh Gout. 2 It has been 
said that Sir Rabindranath Tagore sent 
a telegram which was handed in by Sir 
N. N. Sircar. I should like that to be 
shown to the witness. 

Chairman. Will you put your ques- 
tion? 

Sir Eari Singh Qov/r. 

9019. Is Sir Rabindranath Tagore a 
leader of any political party in Bengal? 
— (Mr. J. L. Bannerjee.) No, he is not a 
leader of any political party in Bengal. 
He was not a party to the Pact and when 
ho sent his telegram to the Prime Minister 
he did not even, on his own admission, 
know the contents of the Pact. That 
telegram which was handed in to the 
Chairman was published one month before 
the Pact was signed in a magazine which 
is the mouthpiece of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore. 

9020. Is he a Brahmin? — ^He is a 
Brahmin. 

9021. Is it the fact that Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore is not connected with 
any political organisation in Bengal? — 
No, he is not, he has emphatically de- 
clared again and again that he does not 
wish to be connected with any political 
organisation. 

9022. Now it has been said that the 
first protest that came from Bengal after 
the decision of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was after three months? — That is 
so. 

9023. What is your reply to it? — The 
protest was made within a week after 
the Poona Pact was concluded, but I 
do not know whether any protest 


forwarded to the Prime Minister or to 
His Majesty’s Government here. (Mr. 
Chatter') ee.) The protest was not for- 
warded until the Members of the Council 
all met and then acted together, (Mr. 
Banner) ee.) That was within less than 
two months. 

9024. A question was put to you by one 
of our colleagues that in the Calcutta 
Corporation, where you have substituted 
j-oint electorates, the Swarajist element 
has a predominating majority.? — ^Yes. 

9025. Does the Swarajist majority in 
the Calcutta Corporation reflect the views 
of the taxpayers of Calcutta ? — (Mr. 
Chatter) ee.) Since they are in a majority, 
they can legitimately claim to represent 
their views. 

9026. Would you regard the Swarajists 
as political outlaws? — Certainly not. 

9027. Will you not give them the same 
chance as the other taxpayers to influence 
the decision of the Corporation by 
securing a majority if they can? — 
Certainly. 

9028. And give yourself the right of 
turning them out, if you can? — (Mr. 
Banner) ee.) I may say that the Swara- 
jists secured their election to the Calcutta 
Corporation, not upon any political 
ticket, but upon the record of their 
achievements in the municipal sphere. 

9029. Can you contemplate any Con- 
stitution which is intended to keep out 
any section of political opinion from the 
working of that Constitution, and do you 
think that would be conducive to the 
peace and content of the country ? — 
Certainly not. 

9030. NoiW I will ask one question of 
Pandit Chand. You have said in your 
Memorandum, and you (have repeated it 
just now, that the effect of Clause 122 is 
to stereotype the distinction between 
agricultural tribes and non-agricultural 
tribes in your Province? — (Pandit Naroah 
Chand.) Yes. 

9031. Do I take it that under the law 
to which you object, a member of an 
agricultural tribe, if he takes to service 
or trade, and a member of a non-agri- 
cultural tribe, if he exclusively takes 
to agriculture for his living, still re- 
mains a member of an agriculturist or 
non-agriculturist tribe, according to Ms 
caste, irrespective of what his occupation 
and profession may be? — ^That is so. 

9032. Then it is an artificial division, 
partition of the country into agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural tribes, based 
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upon caste, which you object to. Is that 
so,^ — Yes. 

Mr. Butler.^ I think^ my Lord Chair- 
man, it would not be quite correct to say 
that the Act is ba^ed upon caste alone ^ — 
It IS based upon caste. 

9033. If I may quote, I think it is 
based more upon tribe, and not on the 
caste? — Caste and tribe mean the whole 
thing. 

9034. I shall use these words : The 
object of the Act was to maintain the 
old framework of society and keep the 
land in the hands of the tribes we found 
in possession of it,^' and so the word 

caste ” would be an inaccurate descrip- 
tion in the Act? — Caste and tribe mean 
the same thing 


Mr. Zajrvlla Khan. 

9035. May 1 put one question to 
Pandit Chand Is it or is it not a fact 
that Brahmins would be a caste in the 
Punjab ? — Yes. 

9036. Is it, or is it not, a fact that 
Brahmins in some districts are scheduled 
as agricultural tribes and in certain other 
districts not so.^ — In some districts they 
are scheduled as B class agricul- 
turists, which is a worse thing than non- 
agriculturists, and in others not at all. 

9037. Is it, or is it not a fact, for 
instance, that Syeds are scheduled as 
agriculturists in some districts and not 
in others? — 73 per cent, are agricul- 
turists, and they are described as agri- 
culturist tribes, while Brahmins are 69 
per cent, agriculturists and are not 
described as agriculturists. 

9038. I am raising the point that there 
are several castes which in some districts 
are scheduled as agriculturists and in 
others they are not? — Quite right, that 

i is true. The distinction is based on 
^ - birth. 


Mr. M, li, Jayaher. 

' .:;9(>39. What happens in the case of a 
prison belongiug to that tribe which is 
^S«h^uled, but who is not, in fact, an 
a^Sculturist? Does he get the benefit 
^ of . the Punjab Land Alienation Act or 
pot? — ^Yes. certainly. 

’ 9040f. He gets the benefit, although he 
; '^oes not pursue the occupation of an 
",|B^iGUltnrisi?— Perfectly right. I will 
" “ t you an Instance. Supposing a piece 
‘nd is sold by a mein]>er 'of an agri- 
tribe, and- it is coffered for sale 
market, Jlilenxb ^ Ohandri 

pur- 



we are both pursuing the same profes- 
sion of law. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

9041. i would not he entitled to pur- 
chase unless the seller was a member of 
the agriculturist tribe, and I happened 
to be a resident in the district in which 
the land was situated? — Certainly. The 
illustration I am giving is this. My 
friend, Chandri Zafrulla Khan, lives in 
Lahore, so do I. The seller, let us say, 
Sardar Buta Singh, lives in Lahore. He 
is a lawyer by profession. He sells his 
land. I shall not be able to purchase it, 
neither will Chandri Zafrulla Khan be 
able to purchase it, because Chandri’ s 
caste or tribe is Jat, mine is Brahmin. 
Profession does not matter. 

Sir BLari Singh Gout, 

9042. I take it that what you object 
to in Clause 122 is that the check, the 
future Constitution, seeks to place on 
the power of the Legislature is by say- 
ing that the Federal and Provincial 
Legislatures would have no power to 
make laws. Is that so? — You mean the 
first part? 

9043. Yes? — The first part restricts the 

passing of legislation which is dis- 
criminatory, and prohibits, if a law is 
passed, discriminating 

9043a. I am not dealing with that 
point. The question I put to you was 
what 3^ou object to is the check that the 
British Parliamentary enactment is 
likely to place upon the power of the 
Indian Legislatures in matters dealt with 
ill Clause 122 ? — Please let me explain 
myself. All the minorities wanted the 
first part of the clause — that is to say, 
a prohibition by the Constitution against 
discriminatory legislation. That we 
wanted, every minority wanted that, as 
T have said in my Memorandum, but we 
did not want the various exceptions or 
provisos at the end of Clause 122. 

9044. You accept the principle of 
Article 122, but you think it is too wide? 
— The principle of Article 122 is correct. 
It should prohibit discriminatory legisla- 
tion on the basis of one’s religion, 
descent, caste, colour, or place of birth; 
but the effect of the provisos is not only 
to nullify what is stated in Article 122, 
but to give vast power of oppression to 
the majorities, and to enable them to p*ass 
discriminatory legislation. 

9045. One last question I wish to put 
to Dr. Moonje 1: on have said that you 
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represent the Hindu Mahasahha. Do I 
understand that the Hindu Mahasabna is 
the only organised body of Hindu opinion 
In India?— ^r. Moonje.) That is the 
only organised body next to the Congress 

in India. ^ 

9046. The Congress is a non-eommunai 
body. The Hindu Mahasahha is a com- 
munal body, and it has at its becking the 
bulk of Hindu society in India?— The 
Hindu Mahasahha is a communal body in 
so far as it is composed only of Hindus. 
The Hindu Mahasahha is essentially^ a 
national body, so far as the political prin- 
ciples which it preaches and insists on 
for the Constitution of India are con- 
cerned, the entire Hindu community is 
at the back of the Hindu Mahasahha. 

Chairman. 

9047. I just want to be certain that I 
understood an answer of yours this morn- 
ing. Do I understand that the member- 
ship of the Hindu Mahasahha is not 
scheduled— that you have no list of mem- 
bers, and that there is no subscription? — 
No, there is a subscription. Without 
subscriptions, nobody can be a member of 
the Hindu Mahasahha sessions, but what 
I said was that in India^ there is no 
custom, up to now, as it is the custom 
in England, that the organisation keeps 
a regular register of all the members. 

9048. No register of members is kept? 
— list of the members and a list of 
the entire body of the Hindu Mahasahha 
is not kept, nor of any of the other 
Associations. 

9049. But local headquarters do keep 
their list of members? — ^Yes. 

Sir Phiroze Sethiia. 

9050. What is the subscription ? — ^Five 
annas. 

9051. One anna more than the Conn 
gress? — ^Yes. 

Sir A. F. Patrp. 

9052. When, is it paid?— It is paid 
every year to the Association of which 
he is a member. If he is a member of 
a Provincial Association, it is paid to 
that Asociation ; if he is a member of the 
All-India Mahasahha, he pays it. 

9053 Are there any Constitutional 
rules? — ^Yes. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna. 

9054. But he only pays, if he attends 
the Annual Meetings? — No, he pays the 
subsenption annually whether he attends 
or does not attend*- 


Sir Phiroze Sethna.'] Then you ought 
to have a list. 

Sir A. P. Patro. 

9055. May we have your Constitutional 
Rules? — I shall file them. 

Sir Ahdur Bahim. 

9056. Dr. Moonje, may I draw your 
attention to the pamphlet, No. 57, where- 
in you say : “ Hindusthan, the land of 
Hindus ” ? — ^Yes. 

9057. By Hindusthan, you mean India? 
— ^I have used the Indian word for India. 

9058. Does the ‘‘ land of the Hindus 
include the 77,000,000 Muslims? — I have 
already said that the Hindu Mahasahha 
is a national body in its politics and it 
means the land where the Hindus live, 
whether by religion they are Hindus -ov 
Christians. 

9059. Therefore, the word ** Hindus,” 
there, covers Muslims? — ^Yes. Outside 
India, Muslims are known as Hindus. If 
you like, I can explain my point a little 
further. 

9060^ I simply did not understand what 
you meant. If you look at your sentence, 
it says Hindus and Sikhs. Hindus 
there, includes Mussulmans? '‘It is 
the Hindus and Sikhs of the Pro- 
vince who in their kinship with the 
Hindus and Sikhs of this vast country, 
called the Hindusthan, the land of the 
Hindus, are the real and most reliable 
gate-keepers of India”? — ^Yes. 

9061. So, in that sentence, by “ the 
land of the Hindus,” you meant Hindus 
and not Mussulmans. That is not your 
meaning.?^ — No. I have already explained 
this in my* speeches before the meetings 
of the minority Sub-Committee of the 
Round Table Conference 

9062. I feel reassured about that. I 
do not want to discuss in any way the 
subject of the Communal Award, because 
I have already made a statement regard- 
ing it, hut iwhat I want you to consider, 
Dr. Moonje, is this: The composition of 
the Assembly is given at page 93 of the 
White Paper. I am sure you have con? 
sidered the effect of that over the whole 
of India. If you have done that, you will 
find, on taking the special constituencies 
into consideration, that in the United 
Provinces the Hindus will have, say, 68 
per cent, of the seats; in Bihar, 63 per 
cent.; in the Central Provinces, 85 per 
cent.; in Orissa, 90 per cent.; in Bom- 
bay, 76 per cent., and in Assam 53 per 
cent. ? — ^Y^es. 
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Sir AMur Ra/um.] I think you will 
find that a very reasonable estimate of 
the Hindu seats in all these Provinces. 
I want to know. Is not that so ? 
— That IS not my point. My complaint 
has been that where the Hindu forms the 
majority, his seats have been curtailed, 
have been bi ought down to a statutory 
minority. Where the Hindu forms the 
minority, even his representation (no 
weightage has been given to him) is 
brought down below what he is entitled 
to on his population ratio. 


Sir Ahdur jRahim. 


9064. Do you agree, that these figures 
I am giving to you are correct? — ^They 
may be coiiecx, I do not know, I cannot 
say. 

9065. Then it is only in the North-West 
Frontier Province that the Mussulmans 
will be 76 per cent.; in Sind, 63 per 
cent. , those are the two Provinces in 
which the Mussulmans will have a clear 
communal majority? — ^Yes. 

9066. In the Punjab the Mussulmans, 
according to this Table, will, as I cal- 
culate, be about 51.8 per cent., and in 
Bengal, 50 per cent., according to the 
calculation made by Mr. Chatterjee, him- 
self. Would he agree to those figures P — 
{Mr. Chatterjee,) No. I have not quite 
understood Sir Abdur Rahim’s figures. 

9067. Not the Hindus — Mussulmans in 
Bengal. You said 125 out of 250?— Yes. 


9068. That is 50 per cent.? — 50 per 
cent., but not as against the Hindus — 
as against the Hindus and Christians. 


9069 The 
Europeans'. 


total seats ? — Yes, and 


907Q. What I meant to say was, if you 
the enf^re picture, then you cannot 
^oomplam that the Muhammadans have 
been given any undue ^preponderance in 
any part of India. That is the position 
I p^ut to you.P — (Dr. Moonge.) My com- 
plaint has been that in those Provinces 
whete the^ Mussulmans are in a majority, 
been guaranteed to 
^ mem by the Statute. Where they are in 
they have been given weight- 
at the cost .of the Hindus. On the 
' hand, whetre" the Hindus are m a 
baa been re- 
an absolute “ ^Oonstitutional 
.aj^e : ^in a 



tion has been fixed even below their popu- 
lation basis. 

9071. In the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince and in Sind, the Hindus have been 
given weightage, have they notP — Yes. 

9072. In Bengal and the Punjab, the 
Mussulma'ns have not been given the 
same proportion as the population, have 
theyP — That is exactly my grievance. I 
said, and I say, my grievance is that a 
majority does not require any protection 
by statute. It is the minority that re- 
quires protection by statute, if protec- 
tion is to be given. 

9073. However, I pass on from that. 
Now, Mr. Chatterjee, I want you to tell 
me this. You know, as a matter of fact, 
that in Bengal, both among the Flindu 
and the Muhammadan members of the 
Conned, there have been different poli- 
tical parties, have there not? They have 
been divided into political groups? — (Mr. 
Chabtei'jee) Not in my expeiience; not 
dnring the time I have been on the 
Legislative Council — the last three years. 
The Muhammadans have all formed a 
group together. 

9074 Do you remember when Mr 0. R. 
Das was in the Legislative Council of 
Bengal, that he had a maj'ority of the 
Muhammadans in his following in his 
group? — ^Yes. I was not there, but that 
IS so , he had a number of Muhammadans. 

9075 How many political groups are 
there among the Hindus now in the 
Bengal Council? — Mainly, there are two- 
groups. 

9076. And among the Muhammadans P 
— No group, excepting one gentleman, 
who has always stood up for the principle 
of a joint electorate. His party is one 
strong, the rest are on the other sidot 

9077. Eiven after Mr. C. R Das’s death, 
there have been several groups among the 
Muhammadans of Bengal. Is that not 
so? — I was not m the Council then. I 
can only give hearsay evidence of how 
those groups were managed. 

9078 You have told us that if the 
scheme of the White Paper regarding this 
communal composition of the Legislature 
IS accepted, in that case the Terrorist 
activities will be directed against the 
Government of Bengal. That will be the 
Mussulmans forming a Government : Is 
that not so ? — ^Yes. 

9079 Is that information derived: from 
the Terrorists themselves ?^I think I 

i? 
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have already answered this question twice. 
I will answer it a third time. My point 
is that this Terrorist Movement began in 
1906 by way of a protest. 

Chairman,^ I do not think it is neces- 
sary to repeat them. I quite agree with 
the witness, that he has answered the 
question before. 

Bit Ahdur Bahim, 

9080. In spite of that, Muslims have 
been in the Government. Do you think 
that that would deter the Muhammadans 
from taking part in the future Govern- 
ment of the Province. Do you think that 
will deter the Musselmans of Bengal from 
taking part in the future Government of 
the Province judging from past ex- 
perience? — In the past no such situation 
has arisen. The White Paper for the 
first time proposes to create an unalter- 
able communal Muhammadan majority in 
the Council, and I do not know how 
they are going to react when the Constitu- 
tion begins. Whether they will abdicate 
or stand to their guns one cannot say 
at the present moment. The past 
supplies no guidance because such a thing 
has not happened before. 

Sir Abdur Bahim.'] 1 can say that the 
Muhammadans will not be deterred by 
such a threat. 

Mr. M. B, Jayaher, 

9081. The witness did not suggest that 
the Muhammadan Ministers would be de- 
terred by that fact? — ^No. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi, 

9082. Dr. Moonje, you presided over 
the annual meeting of the Barra Bazar 
Hindu Sabha in Calcutta on the 25th 
July, 1926, did you not? — (Dr. Moonje,) 
I do not remember the date, but I pre- 
sided over the meeting. 

9083. Is this a correct report of the 
proceedings? Presiding over the 
annual meeting of the Barra Bazar 
Hindu Sabha, Calcutta, on 25th July, 
1926, Dr. IMoonji traced the history 
of lost Hinduism during the last nine 
hundred years quoting Afghanistan, 
Kashmir and Malabar as instances in 
point, and also mentioning that India 
had lost 70,000,000 of her men to another 
religion ? — ^Yes. 

9084. ‘‘ The object of the Hindu move- 
ment would ' be to keep together all 
Hindus and to extend the Hindu religion 
so that India might be called Hindustan, 
the land of the Hindus ? — ^Yes. 


9085. It seemed to him that the 
Hindus were living under two domina- 
tions, the political domination of the 
English based on its strength of 
machine guns and the domination of 
the Muhammadans based on their ag- 
gressive mentality * * ? — ^Yes. 

9086. Is that correct? — Yes. 

9087. This is the statement in your 
Presidential address? — ^Yes, it is. 

9088. You said just now that by Hin- 
dustan you meant the land of Hindus and 
Muslims together? — ^Yes. 

9089. You have just pointed out that 
you were feeling aggrieved at finding 
70,000,000 of your Hindus have become 
Muslims? — ^What is your question? 

9090. My question is you pose to be a 
friend of the Muslims, and you have 
just said to Sir Abdur Rahim by Hin- 
dustan you mean Hindus and Muslims 
together, but here you have described 
what is your meaning of Hindustan, 
that is the land of the Hindus, and you 
have regretted that 70,000,000 Hindus 
have been converted to Muslims. How 
do you reconcile these two statements? — 
Tf you go to Afghanistan and meet an 
Afghan Sikh he calls himself an Afghan. 
If you meet an Afghan Hindu he calls 
himself an Afghan. If you meet an 
Afghan Muslim he calls himself an Afghan 
•because he lives in the land of Afghan- 
istan; but when you ask them what they 
are by religion, they say ‘‘I am a Sikh,'* 
or “ I am a Hindu, or “ I am a 
Muslim.” In the same way in Hin- 
dustan, which means the land of the 
Hindus, the Hindu may be by religion a 
Christain, he may be by religion a Sikh, 
but he IS a Hindu of the land of Hin- 
dustan, as in the land of Afghanistan 
he is an Afghan, as an EngHshman is of 
the land of England, or a German of the 
land of Germany, or a Frenchman of the 
land of France. 

Mr. *ZxifrvXla Khan, 

9091. Does the Hindu Mahasabha claim 
to represent the views of Hindus as de- 
fined by you now? — ’Of course, that is the 
view of everybody (who calls himself a 
Hindu Hindusthan. 

9092. The Hindu Mahasabha is an in- 
stitution which represents the views of 
Hindus under the definition you #iave 
just given? — ^Yes. 

9093. Hindu as defined by you? — Yes. 

9094. Including myself? • — Including 
yourself, quite right if you call yourself a 
Hindu of Hindusthan.* 
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Mr. A. IS. GJiuznavi, 

9095. Wliat did yon mean by saying 
that India had lost 70^000,000 of her 
men to another religion? — ivill give 
my answer by illustration. 

9096. Give me an answer. What do 
yon mean by this ? — am giving an 
answer by illustration : In England 
there are Protestantism and Homan 
Catholicism. A large number of people 
may go to Protestantism or to Homan 
Catholicism. If a larger number go to 
Homan Catholicism, Protestants will not 
feel very happy over it, or if a larger 
number go to Protestantism, Homan 
Catholics will not feel very happy about 
it. In the same way if a larger number 
of Muhammadans become Hindus, 
Muhammadans will not be very happy, 
If a larger number of Hindus become 
Muhammadans, Hindus will not be very 
happy. Everybody is entitled to pro- 
pagate his religion by the most free and 
legitimate means possible. 


Mr, Zafrxdla Khan. 

9097. Dr. Moonje, nobody denies that 
the object of Hinduism should be to win 
back those who have gone out of it, or 
even more those who never entered it 
before, but you say the point of Hin- 
duism is by winning these people to make 
it possible that India may become the 
land of the Hindus? — No, India is 
already the land of the Hindus. 

9098. You do not consider it will be 
Hindustan unless 70,000,000 Muslims 
are brought back into Hinduism? — India 
in English is called India, but in our 
language it is called Hindustan, 

9099. Whaib do you mean by saying 

BO that it may become the land of 

^the Hindus,^’ if it is already the land of 
Hindus? — ^As one community by the 
im^asing number of conversions we will 
^W^ljfeppier over it. Iil the same way 
larger number of people become 
" ' Hin^s, Muhammadans will become 
over it. 


. Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi. 

r ‘ L * 

■deliyered your Presidential 
special session of the 
Maha^a^ held at Patna on the 
17th 1930, did you not? 

. was. ,no held at Patna 

§esgSon, in 

, 1926^ if I remember aright. 


9102. Speaking of Hindu-Muslim unity, 
you were pleased to state as follows : 

^ This unity is to my mind a volatile 
commodity appearing very real and worth 
having till the price is paid ’ — Yes. 

9103. “ ‘ When it assumes the form of 
impalpability and intractability ’ And 
having stated that you had never been a 
believer in pacts and concessions in bring- 
ing about Hindu-Muslim unity, you 
advised your co-religionists that ‘ they 
should leave Muslims severely alone in 
their present mentality and leave them 
to think and act as they pleased Did 
not you say thabP — Yes, I said that. 
What is your question? 

9104. Nothing at all. I just wanted to 
show what you said. You gave a state- 
ment to the Times of India last year. 
There you a^ked the Hindus as elder 
brothers, to develope courage and 
strength to pull the Muslims by the 
ear”? — I may give a reply? It is a 
reply to the argument that is used 
against me that the Hindu being the 
majority brother — the elder brother — he 
should be generous eno-ugh to the younger 
brother, the Muslim. 

9105. So as to pull his ear? — Let me 
give a full explanation. My reply is that 
if the elder brother is called upon to 
exercise his obligation, as the elder 
brother in making concessions to the 
younger brother, he has also another 
obligation, to put right the Muslim, the 
younger brother, by pulling his ear if 
he is going astray. When Swami 
Shradhanda was murdered we expected 
that the whole Muslim community would 
come round in a body to condemn the 
murderer, hut instead of that we found 
that the murderer was deified and 
amongst the leaders of deifying that 
murderer were some who were members 
of the Honnd Table Conference. There- 
fore if the Hindu as an elder brother 
has the right of making concessions, 
ho has also the right of pulling him by 
the ears if he is going astray. 

Dr. Shafa^ At A'hmad Khan.'] Just 
after the murder of Swami Shradhanda 
the annual meeting of the Muslim League 
was held at Delhi, and to the best of my 
recollection a resolution was passed con- 
demning the murder. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.][ I hope Dr. Moonje 
will cite resolutions of the Hindu 
Mahasahha condemning the muxders of 
Afuslims at Sholapur and Gawnpore. 
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Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi, 

9106. ‘‘ Since 1916 an agreement of 
mntnal consent m brotherly friendship 
between Hindus and Muslims iknown as 
the Lucknow Pact is in actual operation 
through the present Government of India 
Act You say that in paragraph 1 of 
Document No. 57? — ^Yes 

9107. Are you aware that at Lucknow 
in 1916 the Bengal Muslim representa- 
tives protested strongly against the 
Lucknow Pact which gave to the Muslims 
statutory minority in a province in which 
they were in a majority .P — I do not know. 
Nobody emphasised that point Nobody 
brought up that point in all these dis- 
cussions on this question during the hve 
years The point you are saying now 
was never brought to notice. 

9108. I will give you the history of the 
Lucknow Pact? — So far as I remember it 
was not even noticed by the Simon Com- 
mission which gave considerable thought 
to the history of the Lucknow Pact. 

iMr A H, Ghuznavi.'] The history of 
the Lucknow Pact was this, which will be 
found in a supplementary note by Dr. 
Abdullah Al-M’amun Suhrawardy in the 
Indian Central Committee, page 24 • 

The annulment of the Partition of 
Bengal and the unsettling of that ‘ settled 
fact ’ on the 12th December^ 1911, had 
shaken the faith of the Muslims in the 
pledges and promises of Biitish states- 
men. The dubious attitude and policy 
during the Turco-Italian and Balkan 
Wars, of England, the traditional 
friend and old ally of Turkey, 
had also distracted and disturbed 
the Muslim mind. This drove the 
younger men of the Muslim League into 
the arms of the Congress and the resolu- 
tions passed by the League in 1913 bear 
unmistakable traces of Congress in- 
fluence. Then came the Great War in 
^ w'hioh the forces of the Caliph were 
^ ranged on the side of the enemies of the 
Empire, and sorely tried and strained 
the loyalty of the Muslims to the British 
Throne. There was a great unrest and 
feirment in the whole Muslim world 
Astute Congress politicians were not 
slow to discern their opportunity in the 
misfortune of Islam and they offered the 
unsophisticated Muslims the olive branch 
of the Lucknow Pact which was readily 
accepted,” Then it says Thus was 
concluded what is commonly known as 
the Lucknow Pact. This remarkable 
document is not an index and charter of 
Hindu-Muslim unity. It is in reality 


the measure ot Musiim discontent and 
dissatisfaction with the anti-isiamic 
policy ol England which Mr. Gandhi 
subsequently developed into what he 
styled the ‘ Khilafat Wrong.’ Disillusion- 
ment followed soon and the Muslims of 
Bengal and the Punjab bitterly rue to 
this day this Pact which some Muslims 
were led to accept for the sake ot what 
they imagined to be service to their faith 
and country. For, in reality, it gave the 
Muslims noj^hing substantial. By a clever 
gesture of peace and good will the astute 
Congress politicians succeeded in secur- 
ing the acquiescence of the handful of 
young and inexperienced politicians of 
the Muslim League to the relegation and 
subjection of Muslims to the position of 
a minority in every province in India 
including the provinces of Bengal and 
the Punjab where they constitute a 
majority. The Government of India m 
para. 21 of their despatch to the Secre- 
tary of State for India — No. 4 (Home 
Department) dated Simla, April 23, 1919, 
pointed out that ‘ the results of the 
Lucknow compact were defective ’ The 
Honourable Sir W. H. Vincent ' con- 
sidered that it gave the Mohammadans 
of two provinces (Bengal and the 
Punjab) too little.’ ” 

Chairman.] Is that a question? 

Mr. A. R. Ghuznavi. 

9109. Yes^ — will explain. Neither 

the >Simon Commission nor the Govern- 
ment of India thought there was no sudh 
thing as the Lucknow Pact. If the whole 
history as given by the Simon Commis- 
sion as regards the Lucknow Pact is 
read, it will be noticed that the Simon 
Commission takes it as a fact, and the 
Government of India also take it as a 
fact, that there was a Pact known as 
the Lucknow Pact which was agreed to 
between the Muslims and the Hindus. I 
will read wliat the Commission 

says: In the absence of a fresh agree- 

ment, we are compelled to accept ’ ’ so- 
and-so. The Government of India say 
in their despatch The Lucknow Pact 
IS no longer acceptable to either party.” 
IJp to that moment, the Pact was accept- 
able to both parties. Here my point is 
that the Pact is acceptable to the Hindu 
but not to the Muslim; it is repudiated 
by one party but not by the other party 

9110. Will you agree with me that the_ 
conditions in 1916 were different from 
the conditions of to-day I will direct 
your attention to a few fundamental 
differences before you give your answer.. 
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Th.e first is this : Government is pro- 
posed to be constituted on a Federal 
basis as against the present unitary sys- 
tem of government. Secondly, there will 
be provincial autonomy, the provincial 
administration being henceforth respon- 
sible for the government of the Province, 
and not the Governor-General Thirdly, 
dyarchy will be replaced by Provincial 
responsibility. Fourthly, the officials and 
the nominated blocs will disappear in the 
future constitution. Fifthly, it is pro- 
posed to confer responsibility in the 
Centre. Give me a reply now, as to 
whether the conditions of 1916 differ very 
much from those of to-day? — The fact 
remains that the Hindus and Muslims 
entered into a Pact called the Lucknow 
Pact in 1916, and another fact also 
remains that it is one party which 
is repudiating the Pact and not the other 
Party. That is what I am complaining 
of. When Pacts are made between two 
communities on their word of honour, 
and when one party is repudiating that 
past, such a one-sided repudiation should 
not be allowed That is my griev- 
ance. If they agree to make another 
pact, that IS a different thing* but 
60 long as another pact by mutual 
agreement is not made, no encourage- 
ment should be given to the repudiation 
by one side of the Pact. That is my 
grievance. ^ Jn this respect I may quote 
.what the Bight Honourable J. H. Thomas 
said in his speech in the House of Com- 
mons on the question of the Irish 
problem : But we wiU not be a party 

and cannot be a party to allowing a 
qu^tion of this kind, which is a solemn 
obligation made between two people to 
be treated simply as if it were a scrap 
’s exactly my position. 
Another pact may be made by mutual 
^eement; I am quite prepared for that; 
But- until another .pact by mutual agree- 
M IS made, the former Pact to which 
hoth communities solemnly gave their 
-.■^eat m^ prevail and one side should 
he allowed to repudiate. Further 
party has a moral right to 
,^uj^te the pact and if solemi pac^ 
piecing honour and word of peoples 
*0'^ repudiated and treacled 
P^r in easy conscience 
•P^fnl and ordered conditions of life 

life itself, Is 
J. H. Thomas, wiU be mfde 




9111. I will refer to Section 2 (c> 

under the heading “ Decision of the 
British Government on the Communal 
Problem,” of the Memorandum. You 
say: '‘That in the Punjab and Bengal 
where the Muslims form the majority 
communities, provision has been made 
for guaranteeing majority by statute, 
though indirectly to the Muslims majority 
m Punjab and for guaranteeing 
a large majority by statute 
to the Muslims majority m 
Bengal over the Hindu minority who 
have been thus deprived of all possible 
constitutional means of converting their 
minority into political majority ? — Yes. 

9112. Under the system of separate 
electorate when seats are fixed by statute 
IS it not inevitable that both" majori- 
ties and minorities will be guaran- 
teed by statute? — That is my grievance. 
The separate electorates when introduced 
were introduced as a measure of pro- 
tection of the minority community. My 
grievance is that, instead of confining 
it to minority communities, they have 
been extended to majority communities; 
that is my first grievance. The second 
grievance is that in separate electorates 
in the Punjab, according to my calcula- 
tion, if special seats are not to be caL 
culated, 49.1 has been guaranteed by 
^atutory majority to the Muslims, while 
Hindus being 28 per cent., what has 
been guaranteed to them is 25.4 per 
cent, if special constituencies are not to 
be inclnded, but if they are to be in- 
cluded then, according to my calculation, 
Muslims majority is guaranteed 52 per 
cent., and Hindus who are 28 per cent, 
are given only 26.8 per cent. That is 
my grievance. 

9113 Are not the Hindu majorities 
guaranteed by statute in Bombay, the 
United Province, Madras and the Central 
Provinces ? — No. 

aot?— It is the demand ot . 
0 Muslims and that is what we are 
quarrelling against. What we say is 
that a situation should be so created 
that where the Muslim is in a minority 
he should he free to convert his min- 

® political majority. Where ' 
tee Hindu IS in a minority lie should be 
rr^ constitutionally to convert his min- ; 
ority ^luto a political majority. 

9115. How can a minority be converted ■* 
into a political majority in these 
Provinces, Madras, United Province, ■' 
Bombay and Central Provinces. How 
can It be done? — The protection to the ' 


- 4 
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minorities is legitimate and should be 
guaranteed in so far as there are special 
interests — their language, their culture, 
their personal laws * protection for all 
these should be guaranteed by the statute. 
Whatever comes under public administra- 
tion of the country is neither Hindu jn 
character nor Muslim in character, it is 
of a national character and in that 
national character there is no such thing 
a=i Hindu, no such thing as Muslim, and 
therefore on constructive programmes 
Muslims can form parties which can get 
a majority and Hindus can form parties 
which can get a majority. 

9116. You remember the Morley-Minto 
Beforms? — Yes. 

9117. You know that Lord Morley gave 
five communal seats and then he was 
hoping that the Muslims would contest 
on the joint electorate in Bengal and 
would have their share in the Council? — 
I do not know this. 

9118. Will you take that from me that 
that is the fact? — Yes 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi. 

9119 Will you take this also from me : 
Although they had five communal seats, 
the Muslims in Bengal could not capture 
a single seat, except one by a fluke, 
when the Hindu member^ s paper was 
found to be incorrect and was rejected. 

Chairman, 

9120. Does the witness agree? — (Mr. 
Chatterjee) • I do not agree 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi, 

9121. Are you aware that under the 
Morley-Minto scheme five communal 
seats were guaranteed to us under the 
communal electorate and the rest of the 
seats we were asked to cohtest in the 
joint electorate. We could not secure one 
single seat except one single seat by a 
fiuke when the Hindu member^s paper 
was found to be out of order? — (Dr. 
Moonje) . May I give an answer? 

Chairman. 

9122. Yes? — In my Council in Nagpur 
there are 72 members. 

Mr. A. H Ghuznavi."] I am now asking 
Mr. Chatterjee about Bengal. I have 
nothing to do with Napore. 

Chairman, 

9123. My colleague has asked you 
whether you are aware of such and such 
a thing. What is your answer^ — (Mr. 
Chatterjee) , My reply to Mr. Ghuznavi 



is that in those days the electorate con- 
sisted — 

Mr. A, H. Ghuznavi, 

9124. I want him to say Yes or No.? — 
I am going to answer the question. 1 
can only answer the question in my own 
way. 

Chairman. 

9125. Answer the question in your 
own way, Mr. Chatterjee. — I would re- 
mind Mr. Ghuznavi that m those days the 
electorate was confined to membership of 
the district boards and the municipali- 
ties, an absolutely limited electorate, 
where the Hindus predominate un- 
doubtedly, but when you get a joint 
electorate on the basis of the members 
recommended by the Lothian Com- 
mittee I have no doubt that the Muham- 
madans will come in in a majority, they 
being in a hopeless majority in northern 
Bengal and eastern Bengal. We have 
heard the expression “hopeless minori- 
ties.” I want to use the expression 
“ hopeless majorities.” The Muslims 
are in such overwhelming major- 
ities in those two parts of Bengal 
that theiir own people who have 
calculated the matter very care- 
fully have come to the conclusion 
that even on the basis of a joint elec- 
torate they will come in in a majority 
and we should welcome •them as our 
rulers when they come in as our repre- 
sentatives and as also the representatives 
of the Muhammadans. We should then 
welcome them. (Dr. Moonje.) iMay I 
supplement this by giving an illustration 
of the same (kind? In my Province the 
Council is composed of 72 members. Out 
of 72 members, hardly 7 are Mussul- 
mans, and yet to-day the President of 
our Council is a Mussulman, because his 
politics are the politics of all concerned. 

Sir Kari Singh Gour. 

9126. Who is the President of the 
Nagpur Municipal Corporation ?— The 
President of the Nagpur Municipal Cor- 
poration is a Mussulman, because he 
happens to belong to my Party He has 
been made President, because he is the ,^ 
best Member in that Party contributing ^ 
to the construction programme which^'//, 
appeals to the majority of the people.'" 

9127. And who was his predecessor P — 
His predecessor was a Parsee 

Mr. A H. Ghuznavi, 

9128. I am coming to the recent elec-' 
tions, to give you an illustration. Yon 
.know ' there is a Landholders’ con-;;. ' 
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stituency, under the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme, and they can return five mem- 
bers? — (Mr, Chatter jee.) I know that. 

9129. Would you be surprised that not 
a single Mussulman has been returned in 
the last 12 years in that landholders’ 
constituency? — (Mr. Banntrjee.) The 
Muslims could be easily returned, if they 
w^ere united. If they are disunited, it is 
not our fault, I suppose. 

Sir N. W. Sircar, 

9130. Is Mr. Ghuznavi aware that it 
was stated on the Statutory Commission 
that no good class Muhammadan so far 
had been forthcoming to stand at the 
election, and that is the reason why they 
do not get in? — (Mr. Chatter^ ee,) I was 
just going to say that Muhammadans 
have been so communal in their outlook 
that they have somewhat alienated feel- 
ing. The moment a Muhammadan says: 

I am an Indian first, and I am a 
Muhammadan next we shall do any- 
thing he asks us to do; we shall be at 
liis bidding and at his disposal then. 

Mr. ZafruUa Khan, 

9131. But not the proportionate seats 
in the Council? — Yes, you come in on the 
joint electorate. We are practically 
certain you will come in in a majority. 

Mr. •A, S. Ghuznavi, 

9132. How was it that they could not 
return one Mussulman landowner ^ — ^Th© 
point is that no Muhammadan since the 
late Mr. Rasul has sto-od up in Bengal 
as an Indian first and a Muhammadan 
next. The moment you do that, you 
absolutely conquer us, and make us your 
^ves ; we .will do everything for you 

^ give you an instance. A 
““'Oesrtain Mussulmau .stood for election for 
- ' Bengal Council, but w'as not re- 

" v "filmed? — But he is known as the com- 
: J'^unahst Muhammadan in Bengal 
xL' Then with regard to the Calcutta 

^ single Mussulman has 
Vj Ifcfeen returned by the Calcutta University 
'■-1''''^^ — The Vice-Chancellor of the 

Universi-^ is a Muslim (Mr. 

) But what is the proportion 

Hindu graduates to Muhammadan 
th^re?~-(Mr. Chatterjee.^ What 
thils^ ' that our Mussulman 
^ken to, what you call, 
^d^catioii .veijy recently. 

^ reason 

'produced ’out- 


standing types, that is the great diffi- 
culty. But whenever we Hindus get a 
competent Muhammadan, we always give 
him the preference. Take the Calcutta 
Corporation, where the Swarajists are the 
predominant Party. We had a Mussul- 
man who had gone to India as a chartered 
accountant after passing his examination 
in England He .was preferred by the 
Swarajists to ail other candidates put in, 
because he was the best qualified candi- 
date available, and they were glad of the 
fact that he was also a Mussulman. As 
you begin to produce big men, you wiU 
begin to command our respect, confi- 
dence, and so forth. Take that young 
man who did very well in his examina- 
tion at Oxford only last year. Every 
Hindu welcomes him, honours him, and 
would like to have him in any position 
of responsibility. 

9135. Calcutta Corporation has re- 
turned a Hindu as the Mayor, and not a 
Mussulman, although a Mussulman stood 
this time? — The overwhelming majority 
of the Calcutta Corporation are Hindus. 

9137. Therefore, the Hindus will not 
vote for the Mussulmans? — But I will 
guarantee the Mayoralty of Calcutta to 
any Muhammadan you nominate, provid- 
ing you accept our demand for a joint 
electorate. I can say on behalf of the 
Hindus that I guarantee successive 
Mayorahties, if you will accept our de- 
mand for a joint electorate. 

9138. Do you know anything about the 
Resumption Proceedings of 1828 P— NTo. 

9139. I am reading just a few lines 
from an address given to his Excellency 
the Governor-General by the Muslims of 
Bengal and the Central National Muham- 
madan Association, the oldest Muslim 
political body m India, founded in 1877 
by the late Right Honourable Syed 
Ameer All, which has to its credit 52 
years of service. They said. When the 
British East India Company acquired 
from Shah Alam, the last Moghul Em- i 
peror, the Dewani of the Eastern Pro- " 
vinces of India, Moslems, throughout , 
India, particularly Bengal, held pre- 
dominant position and commanded wealth 
and political influence Persian was then 
the court language and Civil, Crimmab ' 
Executive and Revenue Officers were 
mainly Moslems Members of the Moslem 
aristocracy, such as the Feudal Lords, 
Jagirdars, Mansahdars, Aihf^dars and 
Lakjirajdars, ^ who held rent-free grants^ 
generously utilised their resources for the 
genera] well-being:^ the country. The; 
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Civil Lists of 1793, wiien Lord Corn- 
wallis made the Permanent Settlement of 
land revenue, show that Moslems then 
termed more than 75 per cent, of State 
servants It was not until 1828, when the 
Resumption Proceedings were instituted 
in Bengal and conducted for 18 years with 
a degree of harshness, leaving behind n. 
legacy of bitterness, that serious disaster 
overtook many ancient Moslem landhold- 
ing families. That versatile writer and 
historian, Sir William Hunter, in his 
* Indian Mussulmans,’ speaking of the 
disastrous effects, says • ‘ At an outlay of 
£800,000 upon Resumption Proceedings 
an additional revenue of £300,000 a year 
was permanently gained by the State. A 
large part of this sum was derived from 
the lands held rent-free by Mussulmans 
or by Mussulman foundations. Hundreds 
of ancient families were ruined, and the 
educational system of the Mussulmans, 
which was almost entirely maintained by 
rent-free grants, received its death 
blow 

Mr. M B, Jayaker.'] May I raise a 
point of order? When Mr. Zafrulla Khan 
made a statement in the morning that 
these commnnal questions were not to be 
gone into so far as the Communal Award 
was concerned, I reciprocated in the same 
spirit, and I said we will save the time 
of the Committee by not going into these 
questions. I thought that spirit was 
going to be kept up. I, personally, re- 
frained from asking many questions of 
this character, which I conld have put, 
hut I deliberately refrained from going 
into any of these communal questions, in 
the desire of reciprocating the spirit to 
whidh Chandri Zafrulla Khan referred, 
but if Mr Ghuznavi is now to he allowed 
to go into ancient questions of history, I 
do beg your Lordship will prevent any 
of these questions to he raised or give us 
the liberty of re-examimng the Witnesses, 
from the other points of view. 

Marquess of Beading ] May I express 
really that we have arrived at a time at 
which we might pass from this purely 
communal question, I do not mean on 
the question of the number of seats, and 
so forth, which raised a practical ques- 
tion, but, surely, we shall do no good 
in the Committee by listening to a mass 
of evidence as to what has taken place in 
the past? After all, we are all familiar 
enougih with the communal troubles that 
exist I do suggest that our Delegate 
friends leave this general question, and 
confine themselves to any specific ques- 
; ■ 19366 , "V 


tion they want to raise on numbers, and 
nob bring us into this general atmosphere 
of communal disturbance, which, after all, 
does not help us, as far as I can see. 

Mr Zafrulla Khan ] As I have been 
referred to, I hope you will not mind my 
saying a word. I do not mean to say 
that these questions should he put, hut, 
surely, Mr. Jayaker^s memory must he 
somewhat at fault, or mine must be some- 
■what at fault, if he understood me in 
that sense. What I said was that I 
would not arrogate to myself the posi- 
tion that I should dictate to or submit to 
the Committee as to what they should 
do with regard to this matter. The 
question arose over Lord Zetland’s ques- 
tion to the Lord Chairman that, so far 
as the Muslims were concerned, they 
have taken no part in these Proceedings, 
on the distinct understanding that the 
Communal Award was there May I 
respectfully point to the fact that the 
mischief started when Sir Nnpendra 
Sircar put questions to Mr. Chatter jee, 
in reply to which Mr Ohatterjee said 
there would be no responsible Govern- 
ment in Bengal, because the Award had 
set up a communal majority Had that 
not happened, I am perfectly certain Mr, 
Ghuznavi would not have put any ques- 
tions of that kind either. 

Chairman ] In answer to Mr. Jayaker, 

I can only say that my judgment on a 
point of order does not arise, but ex- 
pediency is another matter, and it does 
appear to me that we have gone very 
fully into many of these questions, and 
I can only rely on a sense of proportion, 
which I know is just as strong amongst 
the Delegates as I believe it to be 
amongst the Members of the Committee, 
and leave it at that. 

Mr A H Ghuznavi.^ May I have 
permission to read only one further pas- 
sage ? 

Lord Irwin.'] Before Mr. Ghuznavi be- 
gins to read again, will he bear in mind 
that the more he reads, the more he 
will stimulate somebody else to read some- 
thing further in reply; and wiU he not 
also bear in mind that probably all the 
arguments that he has been so well ad- 
ducing, and others that he may still have^ . 
in mind, just as the counter argum^ts"' 
that others may bring forward 
those alike are now, I think, pret^ 
in the minds of the Committtee^ J "7 
rather question whether any ^ cafe; is goin^;<; 
to be greatly advanced at the rnoment^^ 
in th« mind of any of- those who havc^to 
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judge of these thinp, hy the repetition 
of arguments which are sufidciently 
familiar. 

Mr. A, H, Gliuznavi,'] I will ask as few 
questions as I can. If you will allow me 
to put this in^ I will not read it. 

Chairman I must rely upon your own 
judgment in the ultimate case, Mr. Ghuz- 
navi. 


Mr. A. jS". Ghuznavi. 

9140. Mr. Chatter] ee, I will refer to 
your Memorandum, No. 61, where- 
in you state that in the local bodies with 
Muslim majority in Bengal, grants to 
Hindu institutions have been deliberately 
discxintinued, and the Hindus have been 
denied the amenities which they extended 
to Muslims living in the same area, with 
a cheerful readiness. Are you aware 
that the Muslims charge the Hindus, who 
have hitherto been in power, in the local 
bodies both in East and West Bengal, 
with never, if rarely, making any grant 
to Muslim institutions, and neglecting to 
grant any amenities to areas in which 
the Muslims lived? — ^What is the ques- 
tion? 

9141. The question is that you said 
this, that in the local bodies with Muslim 
majority in Bengal, grants to Hindu in- 
stitutions have been deliberately discon- 
tinued, and the Hindus have been denied 
the amenities which they extended to 
Muslims living in the same area, with a 
cheerful readiness ? — Yes. 

9142. My question to you is this : Are 
you aware that the Muslims charge the 
Hindus who have hitherto been in power 
in the local bodies both in East and 
' Bengal, with never, if rarely, mak- 
ing any grant at all to Muslim institu- 

^tions and neglecting to grant any ameni- 
ties to areas in which the Muslims lived ? 
'4^ Bm aware to the contrary, but, in 
r/dase, my answer is, two wrongg do 
^tfe.ake one right. 

Pot your information, I can say 
vand later on, in October, I shall 
J-dfitE^ratedhis by reference to every single 
'‘'ikphksipality, and district Board, and 
i^l^al^Boaird, in Bengal. Are you aware 
in 'practically all the local bodies 
feth^isMuslim majorities in Bengal, the 
:^M'iislkri§ have consented to having at 
Jwieast a' Hindu Yice-Chairman, if there 
a- Mudiah^ Chairman, and vice versa, 
th^. so in those local 

^^cepting .thd Calcutta Corpora- 
-fhe^HrcL^us^re in a majoritv 
this 



9144. But you have made all sorts of 
references in your Memorandum ; you 
have made all these charges in your 
Memorandum ? — Have I to answer the 
question ? I can answer the question, 
hut I would rather not, because it mav 
create more bitterness of feeling, but if 
Mr Ghuznavi insists upon the answer, 

I shall give it. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi.^ You would rather 
not give an answer? 

Chairman.'] Mr. Ghuznavi, I under- 
stand you do not desire to press the 
Witness, if he does not wish to answer. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi. 

9145. Compulsory primary education 
IS a good thing, is it not? — Certainly. 

9146. And will benefit all the communi- 
ties ? — ^Undoubtedly. 

9147. Will you agree with me 
that it was the zeal and enthusiasm 
of the present Muslim members of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, which was 
responsible for the passing of the Pri- 
mary Education Bill? — No. That zeal 
spoilt it, to a certain extent. It would 
have been a far better Act, if the Mus- 
lim Minister had conceded us ten days’ 
time, which we begged for, in order to sit 
with him and go through the whole Bill 
clause by clause with a view to elimin- 
ating certain patent defects which were 
in that Bill. If that had been done, 
we sihould have passed the Bill together. 

Sir Austen Cham'berlain.] On a point 
or order which I put to you, is this, or, 
can this be of any service to the Com- ^ 
mittee in arriving at their decision? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi. 

9148. You have said in your Memoran- 
dum that the Muslims of India have not 
been able to formulate a single claim 
since the introduction of the Reforms, 
which were not strictly limited to their ^ 
community. Do you seriously want to 
make that statement? — That is my im- 
pression, but I am subject to correction 
hy you. You point out to the Committee 
where I am wrong. 

9149. The Muslim demands clearly re- 
fnte this, and I will ask you to consider J, 
this, that if the Muslims had also not 
manded responsibility in the Centre, in 
spite ^ of ^ their practically negligible 
minority in the Federal Legislature, and 
overwhelming Hindu preponderance, and;?! 
had not shpwn a spirit of .pai^ipti^m 

^1 f-sacrifice, self-gowernmejrb# ' " aV- . tfe:4'‘8 
Centre would noh have beqn ajl aji-.con- J* 
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templated^ — Tliat is for tlie Secretary of 
State to answer , I do not know it. 

9150. You mean to say, if the Aluslims 
did not agree to the Central respon- 
sibility? — I am not in a position to 
answer this question. 

9151 I am quoting a speedh from Sir 
Charles Tegart of the Boyal Empire 
Society. He said that the Terrorist 
movement in Bengal was essentially a 
Hindu movement. Do you agree with 
this ? — ^Yes 

9152 I put it to you further that it 
is essentially a caste-Hindu movement‘s 
— I do not think that you are right. In 
course of my defending various cases, 

1 have found that people who were not 
so-called caste-Hindus were also in the 
movement 

9153 Is the answer that I am not 
right?— No, you are not right 

9154 I put it to you, that not a 
single Muslim has even taken any part in 
this movement. Is that correct ? — I think 
you are correct 

9155. I have got in my hand a state- 
ment of Terrorist Crimes in Bengal, 
compiled by the Government of India, 
from January, 1929, to January, 1932. 
From this, you will see that the calendar 
of crimes of Terrorists shows not a 
single Muslim appears in this Terrorist 
list? — Quite right. 

9156. Mr Chatterjee, is it not true that 
until recently the execution of political 
murderers wa5 not condemned by the 
Hindu press, and local bodies, in- 
cluding the Calcutta Corporation, in 
•w^iich the ca;ste-Hindus predominated, 
passed resolutions of sympathy on their 
execution, and praised their acts as 
pati^iotic acts? — I must very strongly 
protest against this suggestion. If you 
will read the speeches of my old father- 
in-law, the late Sri S. N. Bannerjee, 
from his day up to now, all caste-Hindus 
have agreed in condemning this move- 
ment. 

9157. I have to put a statement which 
has not been contradicted The Cal- 
cuta Corporation, as recently as two years 
ago, passed a resolution of sympathy? — 
Sometimes popular bodies do silly things ; 
you cannot help them That is the price 
you pay for popular Government 

Sir A. P. Pafro. 

9158 For democracy? — ^Yes. 

Mr. A. H. G-huznam 

9159. Is it not a fact that when a 
. political murderer is tried, practically the 
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whole of the Hindu Bar m the Mofussil 
appears on his behalf, and that this has 
recently happened when the murderer of 
Mr. Douglas was tried the other day at 
Midnapur? — Certainly not. It is the 
members of the Hindu Bar whO' prosecute 
with the greatest zeal and even super- 
fluous enthusiasm. 

9160. Have you seen one of the 
terrorist leaflets? — ^Yes, I saw the one 
which was published against me after I 
had issued an appeal that terrorism 
should cease. 

9161. Do you know what is the aim of 
these terrorists? — The present terrorists? 

9162. Yes, the present terrorists, not 
the future? — Their aim is terrorism. 

9163 Will you take it from me that the 
terrorists in Bengal want nothing short 
of a Communist Bepublic? — My poor 
knowledge derived from my contact with 
these very men during the time when 
they were being tried is absolutely con- 
trary to what you say. 

9164. They do not care twopence how 
many seats the Hindus get and how many 
the Muslims get? — I am afraid I know 
that you know nothing about them. 
Therefore, I cannot take it from you. 

9165. Do you know Mr, Satyendra 
Mitra, who was an ex-detenue and a 
member of the Juguntar and terrorist 
movement? — No, not of the Juguntar. I 
do not think he was born then. He must 
have been in his swaddling cloth, if he 
was born. 

9166. Will you accept it from me if I 
say it comes from the Rowlatt Report? 
— Certainly not I have pointed out 
many mistakes in the Rowlatt Report. 

9167 Will you take it from me that 
Mr. Mitra is more closely in touch with 
the terrorists than yourself? You told 
us this morning you were in touch with 
the terrorists and could tell us what 
they want? — You are misquoting me. I 
said it was impossible to know who the 
terrorists were, but I have come in con- 
tact with the men who were either in 
internment or who were in the various 
trials in which I have had to defend theih. 
I am not in touch with the terrorist move- 
ment. 

Sir PLari Singh Gout. 

9168 I take it you are a hamster 
with a large criminal practice m the 
High Court? — ^Yes. 

9169. Therefore you come in contact 
with the people who wish to be defended)^ 
—Yes. L ’ 
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Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi. 

9170. Mr. Satyendra Mitra will be able 
to give better information about terrorists 
than yourself? — Certainly not; I do not 
accept that. 

Marquess of Zetland,'] Has this really 
got anything to do with the future Con- 
stitution ^ 

Mr. A. H, Ghuznavi,] Why I am 
making this point is that the idea which 
has heen given to this (Committee is this : 
If the Communal Award stands in 
Bengal the terrorists will increase and 
terrorism will only decrease if you 
reopen the Communal Award. I was 
only bringing out the point that it 
does not matter twopence to the terrorists 
how many seats the Hindus get and how 
many the Muslims get. All they want is 
a Communist Hepublic. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain,] The point is 
quite clear. Is it necessary to pursue it 
any further? 

Mr. A. Ghuznavi.] I have finished. 


Dr. Shafa^ at Ahmad Khan. 

9171, Mr. Chatterjee, will you look at 
Memorandum No, 61? — ^Yes. 

9172. You say in the third paragraph of 

that Memorandum : The Partition 


spelled trouble for the handfuls of Hindus 
in Eastern Bengal, the Award threatens 
the Bengali Hindu’s very existence It 
treats the two centuries that have rolled 
by since the battle of Plassey as an irre- 
levant interlude, and seeks to confer the 
sovereignty of Bengal once again on the 
very Muslims from whose ancestors Great 
Britain had wrested it in 1757 ”? — ^Yes. 

9173. What proportion have the Mus- 
lims got under the White Paper scheme 
in the Bengal Legislative Council ^ — I 
s thought I had answered that question. 
Iffioy have got 119 guaranteed communal 
^ats and in my opinion, on a very con- 
^servative computation, they will get 
Another six seats out of the special seats 
cireated. 

‘ ^ 9174. I do not agree with you at all, 

, that they are likely to get six seats, but 
- ^[i^nting for a moment that they are 
likely to get those six seats, they will be 
5 ' > about 59 per cent. ® — 125 ; exactly 50 per 
4.,’'':oent. 

^V^.;;&175. Ho you think 50 per cent, of the 
in a Legislative Council will lead 
I transfer of sovereignty of Bengal P 

How P — ^Because the Governor will 
^end for the* leader- of this 

I' eL > 1 .II 



fore it will be a communal Government. 
The Governor may signify his desire : 

‘‘ Do please have some Hindus,” but the 
Muhammadan Chief Minister or Prime 
Minister could very well say, on the 
strength of the party that he would have 
behind him, that he was not going to do 
it, he could have aU the Ministers 
Muhammadans, and there would be 
nothing to prevent him from enforcing 
that wish on the Governor. 

9177. Do you really think that .a com- 
munity which has only 50 per cent, of 
the seats will he in a position to form a 
ministry? Will it have a working 
majority at all in the Council? — ^The 
Muhammadan gentlemen will be 125 
strong. Then there would be 25 Euro- 
peans, four Anglo-Indians, and two 
Christians, that is 31. 

9177a. That leaves us with how much? 
— Ninety-four, I think. 

9178. You are sure that Europeans 
would always side with the Muslims? — 
No, I am not saying that. These 31 
gentlemen will not he expected to inter- 
fere with the functioning of the Muham- 
madan 'Government, when there is a 
squabble between the Hindus and this 
Muhammadan majority on questions 
which will afiect the Hindus and Muham- 
madans only. 

9179. On your hypothesis there is not a 
majority at all there is only equality, 
fifty-fifty? — ^No. That what I want. 
After counting out the 31 seats you should 
divide the remaining 219 seats equally 
between Hindus .and Muhammadans. If 
you do that, as my Muhammadan friends 
at one time were so agreeable to doing, 
then the trouble would be eliminated be- 
cause the Hindus and Muhammadans 
would be of equal strength and could do 
no harm to each other by communal 
legislation, 

9180. I am pointing out that you do 

not really transfer sovereignty if you give 
50 per cent, to any community in any 
Council® — ^You do here. You do not give 
50 per cent, merely to the Muhamma- 
dans. You create a body of another 31 
people who would have nothing to do 
ordinarily with the domestic questions 
agitaiing Hindus and Muhammadans in 
xhe Council. The Hindus would be in a 
permanent minority, and from my past 
experience of the way Europeans, Anglo- 
Indian and Christian Members have been 
behaving in the Ck)unoi4 I am spore that 
on 99 out of a TOO points thaefe Arise b€K 
tween the m 
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they would keep quiet and let the Hindus 
and Mushms fight it out. Therefore, you 
would have a permanent majority over the 
Hindus with th^ help of which you would 
be able to force your wishes on the 
Hindus. 

9181. In your Memorandum through- 
out you have tried to show that Hindus 
are supreme ? — Supreme P 

9182. Please let me finish : supreme in 

many spheres, culture, art, wealth, and 
that the Hindu is really the founder, if 
I may say so, of modern Bengal. Do 
you think a community like the Muslims, 
possessing only 50 per oent , will be in .a 
position to rule the entire Council, in 
spite of the fact that the Hindus have 
possessed and have now enjoyed a mono- 
poly of every department of life^ — It is 
a question of number 94 against 125 
means the 125 would be weighing against 
the 94. That is the difficulty, and I will 
give you one example. There was a 
Hindu professor who officiated 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

9183. Surely we are not going into 
details of appointments of this or that 
professor? — I am subject to what you 
say,* I was giving an illustration of this 
point. 

Dr. Shafa^ at Ahmad Khan.'] I do not 
wish to go into details. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] May I make 
an appeal, my Lord Chairman? Surely 
the purpose of the Delegates and of the 
witnesses here is to inform the Com- 
mittee. Is this kind of examination and 
this kind of answer really going to be 
of the least use to any Member of the 
Committee when he comes to consider his 
report? 

Dr. Shafa^ at Ahmad Khan. 

9184. Mr. Chatterjee, I can give you 
an example in my own Province and of 
other Provinces where Muslims are in a 
minority? — ^May I take exception to 
this? 

Dr. Shafa^ at Ahmad Khan. I have 
not finished my question. The Muslims 
in my Province have comparatively small 
voting strength. In some Provinces they 
have only much smaller proportions. Yet 
they are quite prepared tO' work the 
reforms and have agreed to complete Pro- 
vincial autonomy in their Province. They 
have never said they do not wish to be 
ruled by a Hindu majority in the United 
Province, the Central Provinces, or 
Madras. 
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Ghaii man. 

9185 If any questions are put which 
you do not wish to answer, you have only 
got to ask for permission not to answer 
them ? — I thought you were ruling out 
illustrations. 

Dr. Shafa’ at Ahmad Khan. 

9186. The Muslims in minority Pro- 
vinces are prepared to work it and I 
do not see why any differentiation should 
be made in other Provinces ^ — I do not 
want any discrimination. My point is 
that in those Piovinces where the Mus- 
lims are in a very marked minority they 
have themselves demanded a separate 
electorate and weightage and they have 
got it. Where they are in a maj*ority 
the question of protection of the Muham- 
madan majority does not arise. It is we 
Hindus who might have asked for some 
measure of protection against the Mu- 
hammadan majority. I am not asking 
for it if you will concede a joint elec- 
torate. If you do not concede joint 
electorate, then what I am asking for 
IS that the seats should be divided in 
the proportion of the two adult popu- 
lations m Bengal. That is all I have 
asked for — nothing more. 

9187. Our experience in other Pro- 
vinces has been that it is absolutely im- 
possible to make any administration 
function successfully unless it has the 
co-operation of the two communities. 
Do not you think the Muslims of Bengal 
themselves will find it impossible to make 
the Provincial Government function suc- 
cessfully unless they have the co-op ora- 
tion and support of the Hindus? — As a 
lawyer I must say that everyone must be 
presumed to intend the natural con- 
sequences of his acts. When, m spite of 
being a majority, you want a communal 
electorate, what can be your intentions 
but to have a communal Government? 

9188. The Muslims of Bengal get only 
48 per cent. They are in a minority; 
they are not in a majority at all. Accord- 
ing to the White Paper scheme it is 
47.8? — I have answered the question. 

9189. They are in a minority according 
to the White Paper scheme and so far 
as the special constituencies are >(5on- 
cerned, do not you think the Hindus are 
likely to capture more seats from the 
special constituencies than the Muslims? 
— I am making the moderate computa- 
tion that the Hindus will get 14 and 
the Muslims will get six. 

S B 4 
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9190. Dr Mcvonje, in Section 6 of your 
Memorandum under the heading ‘‘ Public 
Services/^ you say. “Recruitment to 
Services should be made on considera- 
tions of highest efficiency and qualifica- 
tions necessary and available for any 
particular service by open competition.’’ 
Are you aware that Raja Narendra Nath, 
who was once the President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, agreed to the proposal that 
a third of the seats available in any local 
government should be reserved to redress 
communal inequalities .P — (Dr. Moonje.) 
It may be his personal opinion ; I do 
not know; but the position of the Hindu 
Mahasabha is that the Services form the 
soul of self-government and in those Ser- 
vices, at least so far as the Hindu 
Mahasabha is concerned, it desires no 
communal principle introduced. To open 
competition I have no objection. What 
the Mahasabha is saying is that in the 
public services, which is the soul of self- 
government, there ought to be no oom- 
munalism. Supposing there is a Com- 
mander-in-Chief to be appointed, it 
should not be said that because he is a 
Hindu therefore he ought not to be 
appointed Commander-in-Chief, or be- 
cause he is a Muslim he ought not to 
be appointed Commander-in-Chief The 
Hindu Mahasabha says the person best 
fitted to be a Commander-in-Chief should 
be Commander-m-Chief whether he is a 
Hindu or a Muslim. 


9191. Raja Narendra Nath did not 
object to a reservation of a third of the 
vacant seats for redressing communal 
grievance?— (Pandit Nanak Chand ) May 
I reply because I know Raja Narendra’s 
^ view on this point and I know his mind ? 
-9192^. I have got the answer of Dr. 

along his view has been 
of trust and responsibility 
merit alone, but as a 
'^.-jconci^ou to the quarrels going on be- 
. ^tsween the various communities, he pro- 
V a compromise, that 75 per cent, of 

Seats should be open to merit and 
/competitive examination, and the re- 
^ should be open to 

up to redress what are called 

■ or backward classes inequal- 
y IS his position. Hie prefer'? 
itemative, but in ordor to 
fbody and alL the communities, 

I the 5^nd alternative, but 
as not fbilGwed in the Punjab. 
jou ab^^mth that or not? 
^with lUoa N:arendra 


madan friends, but it does not. In the 
Punjab they want 50 per cent, of the 
posts for themselves without any competi- 
tion. At one time they demanded 40 per 
cent. ; now it is 50 per cent. , to-morrow 
it will be 60 per cent. 

9194. I was only speaking of the prin- 
ciple approved of by Raja Narendra 
Nath? — As a compromise we will accept 
ifc, but it is not accepted by the other side 
— ^by your community. 

9195. Mr Chatter] ee, in the second 
paragraph of Section III of your Memo- 
randum you say: “And yet all this 
alienation is avoidable, and is being 
gratuitously courted. The proposed re- 
forms would hardly get a chance in India 
if the British were to drive the main 
body of Bengali Hindus into a madden- 
ing paroxysm of estrangement therefrom. 
AU the aftermath of the Bengal Parti- 
tion points to such an inference. The 
present writer who most earnestly wishes 
to see the coming constitution get under 
way is far from intending to utter idle 
threats. But past experience cannot be 
Ignored.” What exactly is the purport 
and meaning of this paragraph? Does it 
mean that if there is no modification of 
the Communal Award, the terrorists will 
get ascendancy so far as the Hindus of 
Bengal are concerned ?— (Mr. Chatter^iee,) 

1 have answer this question five or six 
times. 

9196 Do you not think that this, what 
I^ call a threat, would be used, by other 
dicontended elements and communities iu 
the vast population of India?— If they 
had justice on their side. 

9197. Are you aware of the fact that 
the principle of land alienation iwas 
accepted in the United Provinces before 
Act was passed?— (Pa^idit Nanak 
Ohand,) I would like you to explain it 
to me. 

9198 And since the last five or six 
years, proposals have been made bv the < 
United Provinces Government and various 
bodies for the purpose of extending the 
Alienation Act to certain districts? ’ 
—(i audit Nanak Chand ) I have already 
said that if the object of the Land 
Alienation Act is to protect the agri- 
culturist and cultivator from the iviles 
ot the moneylender, I am all for it, but , 
I .want to have a definition of the agri- , 
cultunst and the moneylender on occu-' ' 
pa ion, not on caste , and I can point out ,1, 
7? friend on the authority of Mr. ^' 
Darling, the gentleman who has written 
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this hook, The Punjab Peasant that 
19,000 or more moneylanders belonging to 
agricultural tribes are to-day exploiting 
these agriculturists. I can give you Mie 
quotation if you want it and I hope iny 
friend will read it. It is on pages 207 to- 
217, and where this particular thing occurs 
he says the land alienation has given 
these moneylenders of agricultural tribes 
their opportunity. It is possible for an 
agriculturist or a cultivator to be saved 
from the moneylender of non-agricultural 
tribes, but not from the moneylender of 
agricultural tribes. But^ as I have said, 
the protection of the cultivator or of the 
agriculturist will receive our whole- 
hearted support, provided it is made on 
an occupational basis. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan, 

9199. Dr. Moonje, I am sorry to worry 
you at the end of a very long Sitting^ — 
<Dr. Moonje ) With great pleasure I shall 
answer your questions. 

9200. But I have some questions to put 
to you, and other Members of the Dele- 
gation, on some points. Will you kindly 
look at paragraph 3 (e) of your Memo- 
randum, No 57^ It is rather an attrac- 
tive proposal, and I want to understand 
one or two matters in connection with it. 
Your suggestion is that during the period 
of transition, although the Counsellors 
should continue to be responsible only 
to the Governor-General, they should 
be selected from amongst the elected ” 
then you have added in ink ‘‘ Elected 
Indian Members of the Legislature ? — 
That, of course, is a printer’s mistake. 
That is why I corrected it. 

9201. Incidentally, of course, you want 
to exclude the elected European or Anglo- 
Indian P — Quite right; that is my inten- 
tion. 

9202. Assuming that, I will not go into 
it? — No; I must explain that, 

9293. My question is not on that point 
at all You may explain afterwards for 
the satisfaction of the Committee. My 
point is this Supposing an elected 
Member is selected by the Governor- 
General as one of his Counsellors and 
put in charge of one of the Reserved 
Departments, according to you, would 
he, or would he not, continue to hold his 
elected seat in the Chamber? Will he 
have to vacate it or will he continue to 
hold it? — ^He need not vacate his seat. 

9204. Would he not become an oflSioial 
ordinarily understood, occupying an * 


ojffice under the Crown P — By general 
agreement everybody will be accepting 
this principle that this person who will 
be appointed by the Viceroy’s Minister 
in charge of Defence will be for that pui- 
pose an official of the Government 

9205. Do you visualise that, apart from 
his own particular Department, the man- 
date of his constituency might differ 
from the wishes of the Governor-General, 
and on questions which are not connected 
with his own particular Department? 
His constituency may have desired him to 
vote in one direction, and the Governor- 
General in another direction. What, 
according to you, should be his position? 
— ^He is responsible to the Governor- 
General only in the Department of 
Defence. In other Departments, he is 
responsible to his constituency. He is 
responsible to the Governor-General only 
in the Department of Defence, as I said. 
In that Department, he will be respon- 
sible not to his constituency but to the 
Governor-General. 

9206. That was the trouble of some of 
us who had to consider this proposal, 
that this would necessarily lead to one 
of two consequences, either he must 
vacate his seat, or, if he holds has seat, 
you will have the spectacle ocoasionaliy 
of finding one of these Counsellors in 
charge of a Reserved Department voting 
against the Government; but I do not 
want to pursue that any further, unless 
you want to explain anything? — On this 
point, I might explain that I was . not 
present when all these discussions took 
place, so I do’ not know all the views on 
this side and that side, as regards the 
difficulties, hut my point is, that if there 
would he a Constitutional difficulty for 
him to maintain his elected seat, I would 
not mmd if he was required to resign his 
elected seat. My point is that in the 
period of transition Indians should have 
an opportunity of learning the art of 
control and administration of the Depart- 
ment of Defence. 

9207, So that it would be met, if your 
desire were expressed in this* way, that, 
ordinarily, the Governor-General should 
select Indians as his Counsellors. The 
point is really Indians — not so mtich 
elected members? — ^My point is, elected 
Indian members, because that man when 
he comes into the Assembly, comes with 
the confidence of his constituency, and I 
wanted that the Viceroy should elecbf 
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sncli a person who commands the con- 
fidence of his constituency. 

9208. Now I should like yonr view on 
another aspect of forming a Ministry at 
the Centre, and also in the Provinces, 
where there are Upper Chambers. Yon 
have, no doubt, studied the proposals in 
the White Paper carefully, and are 
aware that there is a proposal to have a 
small number of nominated Members in 
the Upper Federal Chamber and also in 
the Upper Chambers of those Provinces 
where Upper Chambers are sought to be 
set up. According to you, what would 
be your view if it were suggested that it 
should be open to the Governor-General 
or a Governor, as the case may be, to 
appoint one or more Ministers or, indeed, 
even the Chief Minister from among 
the nominated Members? — Of course, the 
same difficulty comes in, because I was 
not present at the discussions. 


9209. I am asking your view upon it? 
— My personal opinion is that there 
ought to be no nomination, and posi- 
tively no Minister should be -ippointed 
from the nominated members. I do 
not want to pursue the matter in detail, 
over which there has been a good deal 
of detail already, but may I draw your 
attention or Bhai Parmarand’s atten- 
tion, whoever is more connected with the 
matter, to paragraph 8 of your Mem'O- 
randum No 67. I want to understand 
the exact implications of this sentence, 
Owing to the fast of Mahatma Gandhi 
and the natural anxiety of the people ” 
— I stress the word people — ** to save 
his life, the Poona Pact was hurried 
through.” Was it hurried through by 
the people — was it hurried through by the 
Government, or is the suggestion this, 
that people agreed to it under the shadow 
as it were, without under- 
the full implications of it? — 
T have already explained that position 
; more ^ in detail. I will repeat it, if 
XO'O. like ■ That supposing Mahatma 
Gandhi had put forward those proposals, 
m ordinary circumstances, when the 
threat of his death was not there, I am 
positive that that Pooua Pact would not 
been accepted by the people in 

If I ^ake it that the posi- 

IS this, briefly, that the people did 
accepted it under 
" peculiar circ,umstances P — They 

save the*, Me of Mahatma 


Sir Austen Gliamherlain, 

9211 How does the Witness expect 
Parliamentary Government to work in 
India if a distinguished individual can 
cause a whole Party to vote against their 
convictions by threatening to fast to 
death? — had better not reply to that 
question. 

Mr. M, B. Jayaher. 

9212. Do you not think that the estab- 
lishment of democratic institutions will 
destroy this kind of hero-worship ? — I hope 
so; it IS expected to do so. 


Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

9213. My next question is directed to 
Bhai Parmanand, and it is this . Is it the 
fact that he became aware of the terms of 
the proposed Poona Pact before it was 
accepted by His Majesty’s Government? 
— (Bhai Parmanand.) Yes. I became 
aware of it, and was informed by the 
Government of the Punjab. My opinion 
was asked with regard to it. I told the 
then Governor of the Province that I did 
not care for the life of an individual, 
but the nation’s necessities were more 
important. In my opinion, the decision 
of His Majesty’s Government was better 
than that given by the Poona Pact. 

9214. On the occasion to which you 
refer, iwas any other leader from the 
Punjab asked his opinion? — Yes, two 
other gentlemen were asked, the Minister 
for Local Self-Government of the Punjab 
and a Member of the Council of State. 
Both of them approved of my opinion, 
but they said that they were in an 
awkward position, and they said : ‘‘ We 
do not want to oppose it, having regard 
to the life of Mahatma Gandhi.” 

Dr. Shafa^ at Ahmad K.han, 

9215 They agreed P-^-In a way, thev 
agreed under the pressure of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal 

9216. There was no pressure of anv 
pressure, in this sense', 
tPat the answer was demanded within one 
nour. Xo time was given to consult any 
other person. We were called hy tele- 
phone all of a sudden, and we were there 
or an hour talking together and iwe were 
to give an answer definitely on that point 
and nothing else — ^pressure of time 
without TOusultation, and, of course, 
+-h G-overnment in a way also 

^at they wanted it in a hurry. The ' 
^vernor said he must reply at ouoe,^.^; 
and the Government wanted it at on.ce, so.^ 
they kept quiet oyer Wie master,' 
not oppose it, a^md. it'trks, 
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Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

9217. I shall not press that any further 
An opportunity was given, although you 
consider it was too brief? — Yes. Then 
I came to learn that cablegrams had been 
sent over here. 

9218 After His Majesty’s Government 
had accepted the Award and the Poona 
Pact? — Yes. That was too short a time, 
within one hour or two hours 

9219. Pandit Nanalk Chand, may I ask 
you one or two questions upon one or 
two aspects of certain matters that you 
have put before the Committee? Will 
you kindly have page 119 of the White 
Paper before you, a page to which I have 
already drawn attention. List III — con- 
current list of subjects? — Yes. 

9220. You expressed a certain amount 
of anxiety with regard to some items 
entered in this List, particularly Nos 1 
and 2? — Yes. 

9221 And said that this would leave 
power to the Provincial Legislature to 
restrict rights of appeal and possibly to 
restrict periods of limitation, to the pre- 
judice of certain classes? — ^Yes. 

9222 Do you realise that in this con- 
current list the Provincial Legislature 
would have power of legislating only with 
the previous sanction of the Governor- 
Generalj and that unless they satisfied the 
Governor-General that legislation was 
really necessary under these heads, 
different from general All-India legisla- 
tion, permission would not be granted? 
If you have not considered that question, 
I put it to you that it is so? — (Pandit 
Nanah Chand ) I have considered it, but 
I believe mistakes are possible, but I say 
that this civil procedure, including the 
law of limitation and jurisdiction, powers 
and authority of all Courts, are made 
also concurrent subjects, there is likely to 
be a great dhance of there being different 
laws of proceedings and limitation, and 
when perhaps there is a certain amount 
of confusion, the Federal Government will 
step in, passing another law, when the 
mischief has been done. 

9223 The aspect to which I was draw- 
ing attention was this • There could be 
no legislation by a Provincial Legislature 
with regard to any subject in the con- 
current list, except with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General ? — The 
Punjab Land Alienation Act is an in- 
stance of that, when, with the previous 
consent of the Governor-General, that 
Act was passed, and it is discriminatory 


in character, so, I say, these things are 
liable to happen in the various Provinces 
under the influence of the communal 
majorities Governors and Governors- 
General are, after all, human beings, and 
they are influenced in these considera- 
tions by their communal majorities. 

9224. As you are so anxious about the 
Punjab Land Alienation Act, may I put 
to you one question with regard to it? I 
find it rather difficult to understand the 
point of your reference to paragraph 122 
I put it in this way. Without going into 
the details of your objections (I do not 
accept your objections) with regard to 
the Land Alienation Act, I perceive your 
trouble is that you do not agree with the 
definition of agriculturist ” included in 
that Act, and would wish to have it 
changed, in the sense that you have ex- 
plained to the Committee. Is that not 
so? — Yes. 

9225. If paragraph 122 remains exactly 
as it is, surely it is still open to the local 
Legislature to amend that definition? 
Paragraph 122 would not stop the amend- 
ment of that definition as you desire it? 
— By the Punjab Local Legislature 

9225. The Punjab Local Legislature 
could, if they accepted your definition, 
accept that definition instead of the pre- 
sent definition? — Quite so. But the ques- 
tion is, when they have a majority, as 
they have in the Punjab Local Legisla- 
ture, it is impossible that they should 
change the definition. 

9227, Surely you could convince the 
present Legislature that the definition is 
wrong, long before the coming into force 
of the new Constitution, if your view 
were accepted as just; it could be carried 
into effect? — ^Let me say this, that so far 
as the constitution of the Punjab Legis- 
lative Council to-day is concerned, out of 
71 members of the Punjab Legislative 
Council elected members, 50 belong to the 
privileged class or tribe It is not a 
Muhammadan-Hindu question at all. It 
is a question of privileged class versus 
non-privileged class, and I know that in 
the first Legislative Council, out of 71 
present, 48 members belonged to the 
privileged class The Ministers at that 
time brought a very harmless Bill before 
the Council, asking permission for the 
public at large to buy lands from agribul- 
turists for industrial purposes. That Bill 
was defeated. The question is this that 
in order to get the Bill considered on its 
merits there must be proper reflection 
of the strength of the non-agriculturist 
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population in th© Legislature * that 
IS to say, they should be oO per cent, 
which IS their population basis, and 
such thing is impossible with uhe 
land being the chief qualification for 
the vote, which it now is It would be 
impossible, if you made land the chief 
qualification, to get the proper number of 
non-agriculturists in the Council. You 
must get at least 50 per cent , if you 
want to have that question discussed or 
debated purely on its merits. That is im- 
possible, because the land is the chief 
qualification for the vote. 

9228. May I proceed in this way ? I am 
afraid I could not have made my point 
clear to the Committee. The only point 
1 am putting to you is this : Surely 
you do not desire the Joint Select Com- 
mittee to report that the definition con- 
tained in the Land Alienation Act 
should be amended even if they agree with 
you on the merits, but what I am 
suggesting to you is that this is a matter 
which can be dealt with in the local 
Legislature. You think your definition 
has not much of a chance of being 
accepted, but surely it is not a matter 
for the framing of the Constitution ? — My 
submission before the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee is this, that the Pun- 
jab Ahenation Act has a constitutional 
aspect and, as such, it is within the pur- 
view of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to give its decision thereon. I 
will try to show you. The Joint Parlia- 
, mentary Committee is considering the 
right of vote, and property is the main 
qualification for the right of vote. 
Under the Punjab Land Alienation Act 


' p^ple are prevented from purchasing 
agricultural land, and therefore they are 
‘ .^TOable to acquire the primary or the 
. t hnportant qualification, which is the 
'“■^Sion of agricultural land. In the 
h further, the possession of agri- 
* land in rural areas gives them 

purchase house sites, other- 
is impossible under the customs rj 
; of the Punjab Pre-emption Act foi 
^ordinary person to purchase house 
thus the person is deprived of the 
of -acquiring a vote through immov- 
property. 

Xiil you try once more t< 
!§.% .an anCTex to your question, Mr 
da, Ktan? . , 

1 ^. Khan. 

thhi, I .better leave ii 

' bo i tbds absolu teb 

' ^^,,<tonstitution^ 


Chairman . That is a different matter. 

I have not the slightest desire to prevent 
you saying anything, but I do suggest 
that when Air. Zafrulla Khan puts a 
question it is just as well that we should 
have an answer on the notes, and unless 
1 misunderstood the question, the state- 
ment we have just listened to does not 
constitute an answer to Air Zafrulla 
Khan^s question, but perhaps he thinks 
it does. 

Mr. Butler. 

9230. Would not you like these points 
considered hy the future Legislature, and, 
if we omit the words which you suggest 
it would remove the matter from the 
future Legislature? — I submit it would 
be impossible under the present condi- 
tions to get any satisfactory discussion 
or consideration of this question from the 
Punjab Legislative Council. 

Mr. Butler.'] That is a different 
matter. That is alluding to the present 
Legislature. We are discussing the 
Legislature of the future, and, as I 
understand your wish, you would not 
wish these matters to be removed from 
the competence of the future Legislature. 

Marquess of Lothian. 

9231. Their proposals for the modifica- 
tion of the Franchise as set forth in 
paragraph (3) under “ Punjab Assembly 
in your Memorandum, is the practical 
remedy which you ask for the objection 
which you now raise to the proposal? — 
That is quite true. I do not want land 
to be the mam qualification in the Pun- 
jab for the acquiring of the vote. 

Mr. Butler. 

9232. That is another matter from Pro- 
posal No. 122 which we were discussing, 
although it has a bearing on it? — (Dr. 
Moonje ) May I supplement the answer 
by saying that it is an essentially con- 
stitutional point. I do not want that 
any law should be there which can disen- 
franchise any particular body of people. 
That is the on© aspect, and I do not want 
that the Constitution should be so framed 
as to prevent any class of man from 
choosing any occupation they like in the 
freedom of their choice, so I am looking 
at the Land Alienation question from a 
purely constitutional point of view, there- 
fore it IS a subject which lies within the 
purview of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

9233., With all the- wish nt .the world, 
not : to .protract my questions this., hast 
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been my difficulty throughout the day, 
that answers coming from different 
quarters of the batch of witnesses now in 
the witness box make the matter so con- 
fused that I really cannot follow several 
aspects at all Pandit Nanak Chand 
tells us that if the definition of an agri- 
culturist were changed in the Act he 
would have no objection to it^^ — Yes 

9234. That is to say, whoever falls 
under his definition may be protected, 
and, people outside that definition, may 
be debarred from purchasing land, but 
you told us nobody should be debarred 
Whose answer shall we take? Would 
you have any objection to any definition, 
or would you agree with Pandit Nanak 
Chand that people who are not con- 
nected with agriculture personally may 
be debarred, and people who are con- 
nected with agriculture should be put in 
the definition P So far as the right of 
acquiring land is concerned you are 
restricting it, and preventing a certain 
class from acquiring frandhise qualifica- 
tions P — So far as particular Acts are- 
concerned Pandit Nanak Chand said that 
if the definition of those particular things 
could be modified it would meet his point 
My point is that this question of land 
alienation is essentially a constitutional 
point, for the Constitution should not be 
so framed that a certain portion of the 
community should be disfranchised, and 
a certain portion of the communities 
should be prevented from making a free 
selection of the occupations they would 
like to have Therefore it is essentially 
a constitutional problem. 

9235 I find myself unable to make 
myself clearer by putting questions on 
this point, so I will leave it there. I 
have one or two other questions I do 
not want the whole of my time to be 
spent over the Land Alienation Act 
which, surely, is « local matter. Mr. 
Chatterjee, may I put one or two ques- 
tions to yon which again, if you find diflSi- 
cult or inconvenient to answer, you need 
not I shall try to make them as general 
as possible, and I wish to direct them to 
one or two aspects of matters mentioned 
to you which I think are rather helpful, 
but they have not been noticed by you 
May I assume that your view is that a 
person elected to a Legislature by a joint 
electorate is likely to be very much more 
satisfactorily representative from the 
general point of view than a person 
elected by a separate electorate, and that 
,to the first kind of person elected a 


joint electorate you would have no obj’eo- 
tion whatsoever on the ground of 
numbers, because his quality would be 
better That being so, I rather thought 
that these six seats, or moie, according 
to you, out of the 20 special seats in 
Bengal which you think might go to the 
Muslims is rather a helpful feature of the 
distribution of seats, if as many as six 
are likely to be captured to Muslims, they 
will he Muslims, to which you will have 
no objection whatever^ — (Mr. Chatterjee.) 
They will be far less open to objection. 

9236. So really you would add them up 
to the 119 of the communally-minded 
Muslims? — It would be impossible for 
those six gentlemen to stand by them- 
selves, it would not be possible They 
would have to put in their lot with 
the 119. 

9237. As to that opinions might differ, 
and, as it is a matter of opinion, I shall 
not press you further with regard to that. 
I find from the Memorandum that you 
yourself are a memiher of the Bengal 
Legislative Council? — Yes. 

9238 I hope you are a member of the 
national outlook as compared with the 
communal outlook? — I hope so. 

9239. Have you by any chance been 
elected by a joint electorate, or by a 
separate electorate P — At the present 
moment the electorate is separate. 

9240. There are some joint constitu- 
encies, for instance , you are not 
representing one of them? — No 

9241. Mr. Bannerjee, are you also a 
member of the Legislative Council in 
Bengal P — (Mr. Bannerjee,) Yes 

9242. May I hope that, like Mr. 
Chatterjee, you are -algo a nationally- 
minded member? — I hope so. 

9243. And also that you have been 
elected by a separate electorate? — Yes. 
There is no other electorate. There are 
no joint electorates. 

9244. So, may I take it generally, that 
even under the present system separate 
electorates and constituencies do return 
members to the Legislatures who are 
nationaUy-mmded ? — Because we do not 
want separate electorates. We go there 
with a joint electorate mentality. „ We 
do not want separate electorates; they 
have been forced upon us 

9245. In spite of that, in the case of 
gentlemen like you who do not have joint 
electorates, -and who bring to hear a 
national outlook upon affairs of State, it ' 
IS possible for them to he returned P~^Yek 
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Sardar But a Singh. 


9246. With your permission^ I want to 
put one or two questions. Pandit Nanak 
Ohand, I would draw your attention to 
this very document which you produce 
to-day, which is called ‘‘ Statement show- 
ing the proportionate representation of 
the various communities serving in the 
different I>epartments,’^ and so on. I 
want to draw your attention to Item 
No. X, “ High Courts/’ because we have 
talked of the High Court to-day^ and you 
have complained that the members who 
belong to the notified agricultural tribes 
at certain times have moved resolutions 
in which you think they have tried to 
interfere in the .working of the High 
Court. May I tell you that we have got 
here in this heading No. X, ‘‘ High 
Courts ” r (a) Ministerial Officers, 
(b) Superintendents, (c) Clerks, and then 
again, Subordinates to the High Court, 
Clerks of the Court, and other Clerks, 
and you may take it from me that as 
regards (a) Ministerial Officers, out of 

(a) there is not a single Sikh, and out of 

(b) there is not a single one who belongs 
to my community, and, out of 178, there 
is only one Sikh; and as regards these 
head clerks and other clerks, I wiU not 
take up the time of the Committee, but 
I will tell you the percentages, 66.7, 27.5, 
48.9, 45.1, and 54,9. What is tihe pro- 
portion of population that you claim in 
the Punjab? — ^(Pandit Nanah Chand.) 
You are proving my point. My answer 
is that this very mentality which has 
been exhibited here is always exhibited 
in the Punjab Legislative Council. The 
distribution of posts is not looked upon 
p)ufely from the point of view of merit, 
but purely from the communal or caste 
"point of view. This is a mentality which 

and this is a mentality which 
^&s&icrease if communalism is made the 
basis of your Legislatures and local 
bodres, and this communal spirit will 
enter, and is entering, the public services 
^ ot the community . 


^ I want only direct replies, M; 

.question is a very direct one. My com 
/munity have grievances, and if I brinj 
a resolution in my Council t 
grievances what is the com 
which my friend is going to make 
to know to which com 
" whether it is the Sik 

or the asgncultuTaJ tribe 


9248. The Sikh community? — You have 
my full sympathy. 

9249. You have been trying to put your 
case in a not very fair and just manner. 
You would agree with me? — -What I have 
all along submitted is that I do not want 
communal or caste considerations in the 
filling up of public posts, but if, for any 
mmority community these considerations 
are accepted, then for the Sikhs and the 
Hindus of the Punjab the same considera- 
tions should apply. 

9250. There is another aspect which 
you have tried to urge, and that is this. 
I draw your attention to your memoran- 
dum where you say that under this 
Punjab Land Alienation Act the poor 
Xiropnetor has practically to sell his land 
at half-price ? — Certainly. 

Sardar Buta Singh.2 It I tell you— 
and this is the opinion of the majority 
of my people in the Provinces — that 
before that Land Alienation Act was 
passed if the money was borrowed by a 
zamindar from a money lender, after a 
certain time, at compound interest, poor 
fellow, he had to give the whole of his 
land to the money lender. 

Chairman.'] I am very sorry, but I do 
not think I quite followed the whole of 
that question. Could we have it re- 
peated ? 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

9251. 'May I make an appeal that we 
should remember that we are examining 
witnesses and put questions to them and 
not make lengthy statements P — (Pandii 
Nanak Chand.) I would request my 
friend to read from page 209 of Darling’s 
Book The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity 
and Debt”. He is an Indian Civil 
Servant and be knows the Punjab very 
well and he has giv^^n the reply to this 
question at page 209 

Sardar Buta Singh. 

9252. You say in your memorandum 
that arbitrary distinctions between mar- 
tial and non-martial races should be 
abolished ? — Yes. 

92^. You say so? — ^Yes; I say so. 

9254. If I may I will draw your atten- 
tion to a fact dealing with that because 
we happen to be connected with certain 
tribesmen who were sent to the front; 
afterwards we recieved a letter that 
certain specified persons should not be 
recruited because they have no traditions 
whatever to he in the Army, and they 
had proved to be absolute!^ ,ujifi;b ^for" 
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Army service Would you agree with me 
that there are certain tribes and com- 
munities whose traditions are such that 
they are best fitted as Army material F 
— I say people should be taken on the 
ground of their fitness and efficiency, no 
matter to whatever tribe or caste or 
religion they may belong, and this was 
what was promised to us when Sir H. 
Gidney and Dr. Ambedkar raised this 
question at the Third Bound Table Con- 
ference. The Secretary o'f State was 
pleased to give an assurance that it is 
individual fitness and efficiency that shall 
be taken into consideration for the re- 
cruitment of His Majesty’s forces, and not 
any particular tribe or caste. 

9255 You say in your memorandum 

The debates of the Legislative Council 
of the Punjab will show that these tribes 
want (1) that the sources of revenue 
of the Punjab Government from land 
tax and water rates should be very sub- 
stantially cut down ” Is it not a fact 
that during recent years on account ot 
heavy fall of prices agriculture has been 
hit very hard.^ — I have been a member 
of the Punjab 

9256. Please answer the question P— 
I am supporting what I have stated. 1 
have been a member of the Punjab 
Legislative Council since 1924, and the 
water rates were increased in 1925 There 
has always been an agitation among the 
so-called agricultural tribes that these 
water rates should be substantially cut 
down. Similarly there have been efforts 
made that the land tax should be sub- 
stantially reduced. My point, which I 
have expressed here, is this that the 
land should not be the monopoly of any 
particular caste, because if it became the 
monopoly of any particular caste, it 
would be very easy for them to get a 
reduction of these sources of revenue of 
the Punjab Government namely the land 
tax and water rates. I have full sym- 
pathy with the reduction of land tax 
and water rates whenever any emer- 
gency arises, and I have always sup- 
ported these demands for reduction for 
temporary purposes whenever there was 
an emergency, but I am here expressing 
the view that if the Punjab Legislative 
Council IS full of particular castes or 
tribes which alone can monopolise the 
land, there is a great danger that in the 
near future the land tax and water rates, 
which are the principal sources of revenue 
of the Punjab Government will be sub- 


stantially curtailed and it will lesult in 
great confusion 

9257. Only one more question. You 
have laid great stress on the fact that 
members of an agricultural tribe can take 
to certain other professions, they should 
not remain as agriculturalists. I want 
to put this aspect of the case . Suppos- 
ing I am an agriculturalist, and I take 
to law and become a lawyer, and I have 
four sons^ — Have you? 

9258 Yes, you can take it from me. 
I want to put this to you There is a 
great difference between agriculturalists 
in this country and in my Province. 
They are following a hereditary profes- 
sion m our country, and if one is an 
agriculturalist practically always one’s 
sons are agriculturalists ? — Not neces- 
sarily. 

9259. In my Province that is so; I can 
trace it for many generations. Then 
supposing I am an agriculturalist, what 
can I do with my son , if he is not 
qualified for that profession he natur- 
ally cannot follow that profession? — It 
is your own concern. 

Lord Bankeillov/r. 

9260 I have a few questions to put. 
As regards the Hindus of Bengal, 
did they accept the original award of 
the Prime Minister before the Poona 
Pact was entered into ? Were they 
satisfied with that, Mr Chatterjee? — 
(Mr. B. C Chatterjee ) The original 
award made by the Prime Minister? 

9261. The original award that 'the 
Prime Minister mad© before it was 
modified by the Podna Pact? Were 
the Hindus of Bengal prepared to 
accept it? — Tliey made no complaint 
against it because it was on the 
basis of a joint electorate. (Mr. J, 
Bannerjee ) They made no complaint 
against the Prime Minister’s award so 
far as the representation of the de- 
pressed classes was concerned. The 
grievance was as regards the number of 
seats that had been given to the Mahom- 
medans (Mr B C. Chatterjee ) Perhaps 
there is a little misunderstanding. What 
I said was that we accepted the Pryne 
Minister’s award in so far as it related to 
the depressed classes, certainly we did. 
We did not accept the award in so far as 
it related to the division of seats 
between Hindus and Mahommedans. 

9262. You did not accept the Prime 
Minister’s award in regard to that? — ^No, 
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9263. No’vy, Bhai Parmanand, give me 
an answer relating to the Punjab Hindus. 
Were they prepared to accept the 
original award of the Prime Minister 
before the Poona Pact? — (Mr. BKa% Far-- 
manand,) Undoubtedly so. So far as 
that point was concerned we, of course, 
accepted it. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan, 

9264. Is it the fact that by the Prime 
Minister’s award no seats were awarded 
to the depressed classes in the Punjab.? 

— Yes. No seats were awarded because 
the Government had unanimously repre- 
sented that the depressed classes question 
did not exist in the Punjab, so we were 
satisfied. 

9265. You ha<r not raised any other 
objection? — With regard to the other 
communal settlement and the other parts, 
we were objecting to it. 

9266. YqiU were objecting, and you 
never accepted that either? — No. 

9267. Dr. Moonje, does the Hindu 
Mahasabha still claim to be the repre- 
sentative of the orthodox Hindus? — (Dr. 

B. 8. Moonje.) It represents all sections, 
orthodox and non-orthodox, Reformers, 
Aryasamajists, Jains, Buddhists and 
everybody. There are certain differences 
only on certain points, hut in all those 
respects that we have been discussing 
here the Hindu iMahasabha is fiillv 
representative . 

9268. The orthodox Hindus do not 
object to it? — Only on two points, only 
so far as they have sent a memorandum 
have they a different opinion, but on 
those questions which are being discussed 
at the present moment the Hindu Maha- ^ 
sabha can represent them. 


- ^ Dr. Arnbedhar. 

„ i ;9269. May I put a supplementary ques- 
'^Do I understand that you include 
the depressed classes also in your Hindu 
Mahasabha? Do you claim to represent 
>thto? — -My contention is that I repre- 
se■]:^fc;^ also the depressed classes and my 
"fijend, hlr. Gavai, who is sitting by my 
sides,, 4^ a representative of the Depressed 
on , the Deputation of Hindu 
'^^^hasahha, and it has never been proved 
'J^ofher Dr Amhedhar represents :he 
^^r^ty or wheEher Mr. Gavai represents 
aonpriLg the Depressed 

That is a ‘different matter, i 
^^locLOw, do you represent the 
^^<f^asses?b-i ^ ^ Tcplesent; . th e 





majority portion of the depressed classes 
also. 

9271. As far as I am ooncerned i 
absolutely disagree with that po.sition. 
What does Mr. Gavai have to say? 
I still lepeat the fact that the depressed 
classes do not belong to the organisa- 
tion that Dr. Moonje represents. So 
far as his memorandum is concerned 
I know as a matter of fact that the 
Hindus of the Punjab have repudiated 
it.P— What.? 

Dr Amhedkar.'] That part of your 
memorandum No. 57 has been repudiated 
by the depressed classes of the Punjab. 

Lord Kankeillour. 

9272. I should like to refer to Section 
70 of the Memorandum No. 60 headed 

The Police In the second paragraph 
it is suggested that there should be a 
statutory committee to assist the Minister 
responsible for law and order in his 
duties. Might I ask you. Pandit Nanak 
Chand, how you think that such a com- 
mittee would help the Minister? — 
(Pandit Nanak Chand.) Considering the 
special conditions of the Punjab I propose 
that there should be a Minister wiho will 
always depend upon a communal majority 
in the Council and that there should be 
a committee to help him representing 
all the principal communities living in 
the Punjab. There are, I know, and 
undoubtedly you must be aware, about 
700 murders a year in the Punjab 
ordinarily, and there have been grave 
communal riots during the past 10 or 
12 years, during the working of the 
reforms according to us due to the com- 
munal nature of the system of govern 
inent introduced under the Montagu 
Council Reforms. There is one particu- 
lar instance which I wish to bring to 
your notice. 

Sir A P. Patro. 

9273. What is the answer? We are 
going into history? — This is the answer 
T am giving that I want all the principal 
communities in the Punjab to be repre- 
sent^ on a Committee to be appointed 
hy the Governor under Statute to help 
the Minister in the carrying out of his 
onerous duties of maintaining law and 
order in the Punjab, 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

9274. I do not know whether Lord 
Rankeillour is satisfied, hut - 1 thought 
his question was in what way^su<ffi a ' . 
committee would he e:^§cte<h 
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By taking part in every way in discuss- 
ing all the questions which a Minister 
has to administer in the carrying out 
of his police duties. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

9275. May I interpose one question . 
To wliom is the Minister to be respon- 
sible — to the Legislature or to the Com- 
mittee? — The Minister would be lespon- 
mble to the Legislature but in case 
there is a difference of opinion between 
the two, the Governor will intervene. 
My point IS that ordinarily the 
Governor’s power of intervention is for 
when there is something very extraordin- 
ary or grave. There are matters which 
will not come to the knowledge of tihe 
Governor if there is a communal majority 
in the Council; it will be the duty or 
rather the outlook of those people to 
keep back this information which is 
essential for the maintaining of law and 
order in the Punjab. If there was a 
statutory committee of this kind repre- 
senting all the majority communities^ the 
Governor would be kept in touch with 
what goes on in the province. 

9276 Is the Committee to advise the 
Minister or to advise the Governor? — 
I take it that the function of the Com- 
mittee would be both to advise the Min- 
ister and give information to the 
Governor, when the Minister does not 
act at once, or in case there is necessity 
for action. I should like to give you 
an instance. 

9277, I do not want instances; I want 
to find broadly what your purpose is*'’ — 
My purpose is that as in the Punjab 
there are three principal communities, 
it is absolutely essential, when you in- 
troduce communal domination in the 
Punjab, that the Police should be safe- 
guarded in the best possible manner, 
and this I regard as the best possible 
manner to suit the circumstances of 
the Punjab, that there should be repre- 
sentatives of all the communities on this 
Committee, which would be in the nature 
of an Advisory Committee to the Min- 
ister, but if the Minister fails to do 
his duty, then the Committee or any 
Member of it can inform the GO'Vernor 
that he should intervene. 

9278. The Minister should be guided, 
m your opinion, by the advice of the 
Committee P — (Pandit Nanak Chand.) 
Certainly 

9279 And not by the vote of the Legis- ' 
iature? — Certainly not. 


9280. In other words, if he prefers the 
advice of the Legislature to the advice 
of the Committee, then you want the 
matter transferred to the complete dis- 
posal of the Goveinor? — Certainly, that 
is my point. 

9281. You distrust the Legislature — 
Y'es, I do must certainly distrust a Com- 
munal Legislature. 

9282. And you trust the Governor ^ — I 
do when it is a Communal Legislature 
That IS my grievance. It has been the 
grievance of the Hindus throughout. 1 
w^ant to give you a very good instance, 
iL you will permit me — it is only one 
instance. One, Raj Pal, was murdered 
by a Muslim because he happened to write 
something against the Prophet in reply 
to a iiamphlet published by a Muham- 
madan. When the Muhammadan was 
hanged and his body was delivered to the 
people 150,000 Muslims assembled in 
Lahore to do honour to this murderer, 
including gentlemen who held very high 
positions in society, some of them mem- 
bers of the Round Table Conference. 

9283. I doubt the wisdom of ’giving 
that instance, which may provoke parallel 
instances? — Quite so, but my submission 
IS that, in a communal system of govern- 
ment, it is absolutely essential for law 
and order to be properly maintained. It 
is with that view that I propose this 
Committee, consisting of the members of 
the various communities and a European, 
to help the Minister in his very delicate 
task. 

Sir Man/ubhai N. Mehta, 

9284. May I move the deletion from the 
Notes of this instance, as it only 
exacerbates feeling P — Instances were 
given on the other side. It was sought 
to be shown that all Hindus were in 
sympathy with murderers, and here is an 
instance I am giving on the other side — if 
anybody can contradict me, very well — of 
150, 0(K) people assembled in Lahore to 
do honour to a murderer. Why should 
it be taken out of the Notes? 

Sir Ran Singh Gour, 

9285. It IS not evervthing that a wit- 
ness says which is going on the Notes. * 
It IS m the discretion of the Lord Chair- 
man and the members of the Comniittee 
and the Indian Delegates to see that the 
Notes contain only what we consider to 
bo necessary for the recording of the pro- 
ceedings. If any improper questions are 
put and improper replies are given, even 
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thongh a witness wants it to go on the 
record, it does not follow that such ques- 
tions and replies should go on the record ^ 
— I strongly object to the use of the 
phrase, ‘‘ improper answer It is not 
the question of a propei answer. This 
is a most important question which is a 
matter of life and death affecting 45 per 
cent, of the people in the Punjab. 
You entirely fail to understand our 
feelings — ^you ignore our feelings in this 
regard. 

Lord jRanheillour. 

9286. Your view really is this. It is 
necessary for the Minister to have some 


support j otherwise the communal pres- 
sure would he too great.? — So far as the 
Punjab is concerned, I only speak with 
regard to the Punjab, but so far as that 
IS concerned it is absolutely essential. 

9287. Would you apply that every- 
where? — Wherever minorities feel appre- 
hension — I said this at the Round Table 
Conference and I say it now — they are 
welcome to have that safeguard. 

^88. You would apply that to Madras? 
— Certainly, if a minority want it I do 
not object "to it. (Dr. Moon^je ) In this 
connection, if permission is given to me, 
I would explain the position of the Hindu 
Mahasabhas as representing hhe Hindus. 

9289. You mean if there was an appli- 
cation from the minority in any Province 
you would give them some assistance of 
this kind in any Province? — (Pandit 
Nanah Chaud.) Yes j if a case is made. 

9290* I was not quite clear about some- 
thing which was said about the High 
Courts earlier on. Am I right in 
thinking that, though the judicial de- 
cisions of the High Court cannot he can- 
vassed in the Legislature, the status of 
the High Court may be impaired by 
debates on whether they have too much 
or the like? Am I right in saying 
that is what you were intending to 
^ — Certainly. 

Therefore, you want the High 
taken away from Provincial 
iipasdicftion ? — Certainly, that is my de- 
This is what I want. The Govern- 
of India have stated in one of 
their despatches that the High Courts 
^ have been brought into discus >ion in 
i-Tarious ProTinoes by the Provincial 
^^^’auegjsJat'iire in this indirect manner. 

Mr ZafmiUcL Khan. 


would you prevent a similar 
lU- "the Onbral Legislature? — 
chance of it. 




9293. In what sense do you mean? — 
Because, for example, the Central 
Gk>vemment is far away from the capital 
towns. 

9294. But it is not far from that area 
— it is very near the Punjab.? — ^I think 
there would be much less chance of it. 
This IS a recommendation of the Simon 
Commission and two very important 
gentlemen who have put their comment^ 
in favour of it before the Round Table 
Conference. 

Sir Sari Singh Gour. 

9295 Do the Pandit’s views represent 
on this subject the sentiments of the 
Hindu Mahasabha ? — (Pandit Narak 
Chand ) Yes, that is what I was ex- 
plaining The Hindu Mahasabha’ s posi- 
tion is that, whether we are in a minor- 
ity or in a majority in a Province, or 
whether the Muslims are in a minority 
or in a majority in a Province, there 
IS no objection to popular franchise. — 
(Dr. Moon'je.) The Hindu Mahasabhas are 
absolutely confident of tbeir position in 
this matter. I defend this even when the 
mode of election is transferred. (Pandit 
Nanah Chand.) I have a special mandate 
from the Hindus of the Punjab on this 
matter. I represent them, and I sub- 
mit Mr. Bannerjee and the other 
gentlemen cannot speak for the Hindus 
of the Punjab. I have been nominated 
to give evidence by all tbe Hindu 
members of the Punjab Legislature 
who are in our Group except two. 
Authority was given to me to represent 
them in a Conference which was held at 
Multan. I knew this objection would be 
raised by people who live in tbe other 
Provinces, and so I have taken great care 
to arm myself with this authority, and, 
therefore, on that authority, I am making 
my statement on this question. 


jjoru JXXLniceiUour. 

9296. You are probably aware that, with 
regard to different subjects both a Central 
and Provincial Legislature would have 
power under these proposals to limit the 
jurisdiction of the High Ccurts — to limit 
their appeals, for example^ and give more 
power to the subordinate Courts? — That 

I should say it 
should he a central subject 

^7. You say it is of tbe higher im- 
portance that tbe public confidence in 
the administration of the judiciary should 
be :^tored and strengthened.” Do yon 
nnply that confidence in the High Courts 
not with regay^ 

to ^the High bq^^th " 
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subordinate judiciary — I mean since the 
subordinate judges are being recruited 
on communal grounds, and also on the 
ground that the Zemindars, what are 
called the landowning classes, it is claimed 
should be taken in such numbers There 
the communal bias is increased in the 
judicial appointments, and there has been 
an increase in communal bias in all de- 
partments since the time when communal 
considerations were made the basis for fill- 
ing posts. 

9298. Would you be satisfied if the 
jurisdiction of the High Court over 
subordinate Courts, which is very largely 
eercised now by consent, was made legal 
— Quite so. I want that. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.’] The position of 
the High Courts over the lower judiciary 
is not by consent — it is by law. 

Lord Bankeillour.'] Surely in some re- 
spects Provincial authorities allow the 
High Court to do things in the matter 
of appointments which they could keep 
in their own hands. 

Mr. "Zafrulla Khan.'} That is not a 
question of jurisdiction 

Lord Bankeillour. 

9299. They have the powers and 
authority — (Pandit Na^iak Chand.) ^o 
far as filling up posts is concerned, the 
rules are laid down by the Government. 
The High Court merely carry them out 
according to the instructions of the Gov- 
ernment. What I submit and what I 
think is in your mind is that this control 
of the High Courts over the subordinate 
Courts should be kept free from com- 
munal and other infiuences, and, there- 
fore, the High Courts should recruit 
these people on the basis of pure merit. 

Dr. Shafa’ at Ahmad Khan. 

9300 Are you aware of the fact that 
the proposal of the Simon Commission to 
centralise the High Courts made in 1930 
was opposed by an overwhelming majority 
of the Local Provincial Governments? — I 
do not know. 

9301. Have you read the Despatches 
published in 1930 by the Local Provincial 
Governments on this question? — The 
Local Provincial Governments may have 
done so — I do not dispute that. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

9302 On the question of the appoint- 
ment of the subordinate judiciary, may 
I ask whether, so far as the Punjab is 
concerned, it is not the fact that the 
selection of candidates is made by the 


High Court dependent on whether they 
possess or do not possess certain qualifi- 
cations belonging to rules framed by 
themselves, apart from any question of 
propoitionsf^ — It is now done by competi- 
tive examination^ and I am very glad of 
that. 

9303. That is by the High Courts — 
That IS by the High Court, but as to 
how many Zemmdais should be taken and 
non-Zemindars should be taken, that is 
a question of direction of the Local Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr Zafrulla Khan.} The iiroportion .is 
laid down by the Local Government in 
consultation with the High Court, but 
the actual selection and examination is 
done by the High Court. ^ 

Lord Eankeillour. 

9304 You would be content if these 
powers were exercised by Statute by the 
High Courts — Yes. 

9305. The other day when we were 
discussing the franchise question I 
asked Sir John Kerr about the schedules 
to the Depressed Classes with a view 
of forming a register, and he told 
me those schedules would be generally 
accepted I rather gather from what has 
fallen from you to-day that you would 
not accept that^ — My position and the 
position of the Punjab Hindus, and not 
only the Punjab Hindus but the Punjab 
Government and the Sikhs and Moham- 
medans in the Punjab, has been that 
there are no Depressed Classes in that 
sense in that Province — there are none. 
Therefore, no recommendation was made 
by the Lothian Committee or even by 
the Simon Commission on this point. We 
have been forced to accept the schedules, 
and everybody now is clamouring to get 
into that sch^ule. 

Major C. R. Attlee. 

9306. I think the witness is not correct 
in stating that the Simon Report said 
that. They said there was a depressed 
class in the Punjab hut their situation 
IS much nearer the general run of the 
poorer classes? — I accept that correction. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

9307. Would these Schedules of de- 
pressed classes that appear in the appen- 
dix to the White Paper be generally 
accepted in Bengal? — (Mr. Chatferjee.) 
No, not at all. 

9308. You think Sir John Kerr was mis- 
taken in thinking they would be Yes, 
I think so. 
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9309. A problem might arise with re- 
gard to these people being put on the 
register? — I know personally a great 
many castes who have Been put on the 
Schedule have sent m protests against 
being included in the Schedule. If I may 
say so, the Lothian Committee gave a 
very exhaustive definition as to who is 
to he considered a depressed class man 
and formulated the two criteria of un- 
touchability and approachability. If those 
criteria are applied in Bengal it would be 
found that the highest number which 
might conform to those criteria would not 
exceed between 900,000 and a million. 

9310. We cannot take these Schedules 
as final? — ^No. 

Mr. A. Butler.'] The Schedule is 
marked Provisional.” 

Lord BanJceillour. 

9311. I know that? — (iMr. Deshmukh ) 
So far as this schedule is concerned, 
may I point out that in O.P. list 
actually one class is included in 
It which is not untouchable at all, 
that class is the Kolis.” I brought 
this to the notice of the Under- 
secretary of State for India the other 
day. I wish to refer to it so as to show 
you how the schedules are defective and 
need amendment even with regard to a 
province, where untouchables are well 
defined, as they undoubtedly are in O.P 
There is no doubt that the schedules can- 
not be taken to be final 


Marquess of Zetland. 

9312. Mr. Chatterjee has answered so 
many questions with such consistent good 
temper to-day that I hardly like to put 
further questions to him, and I will only 
ask a very few questions to clear up one 
' or two points whidb have not been made 


' qmte clear in the course of the examina- 
to-day. Since Lord Rankeillour has 
tooiched upon the question of the de- 
' pressed classes let me ask this question 
j'^boxtfc the depressed classes in Bengal. I 
o£nd that the Rajbanshi are scheduled to 
hfs put m the category of depressed 
'Classes. When I was in Bengal the 
" JJ^ibanshi claimed to be Rshattriyas — is 
that so° — CMr. Chatter jee) Yes. 

Gan yon give me any reason why 
^ Raj^banshis should he described as de- 
classes? — ^No, no reason whatever, 
have taken on the Sacred Thread 
ey have^ always claimed to be 
Before the Lothian Com- 
-^gentlemep wM caime’ to give 
and 





the Lothian Committee said that the 
Rajbanshis cannot be included among the 
depressed classes.^ — (Mr. Banner jee.) May 
I put it in this wayP The Rajbanshis 
object even now to be described as ‘‘ de- 
pressed ” classes — they prefer to describe 
themselves as the scheduled classes, which 
IS a very different thing. (N.B. — This is a 
question put by the Marquess of Zetland.) 
The effect, therefore, of the Poona Pact 
will he to do the very thing which Mr. 
Gandhi desired to avoid doing. (Mr. 
Bannerjee.) Undoubtedly. 

9314. Its effect, undoubtedly, will be 
to create an unwarranted and purely arti- 
ficial division between two Hindu peoples ? 
— Absolutely. 

9315. One or two very short questions 
with regard to the position of the Bengal 
Legislative Council in future. The ground 
has been covered very largely already. 
But I want to say this. The impression 
which has been created on my mind by 
the questions which have been asked and 
by the answers which have been given on 
tins question to-day is that separate com- 
munal electorates are really incompatible 
with responsible parliamentary govern- 
ment as we understand it in this country ? 
— (Mr. Chatter^ee.) Yes, we have been 
brought up on the pure milk of the old 
parliamentary doctrine. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

9316. Do you mean in Bengal par- 
ticularly? — Oh, no. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

9317. That is your position, I under- 
stand? — ^That is the position we have 
taken. 

9318. But we have to recognise the fact 
that separate communal electorates are 
already m existence. We have separate 
communal representation m the Bengal 
Council as it is to-day? — May I respect- 
fully remind vou that the special com- 
munal electorates were added only for the 
protection of tiie minority 

9319. I know that and I am coming tO’ 
that but the fact remains that we have 
separate communal electorates in Bengal 
at the present day.® — ^Yes 

9320. T want to be quite sure how the 

Bengal Legislative Council of the future, 
if the proposals of the White Paper are 
retained, will compare with the Bengal 
Legislative Council of to-day so far as 
the distribution of seats between the* 
Hindus and Muslims is concerned. How* 
many members are there of the Bengal 
Legislative Council at the present, dayp* 
— (Mr. Bannerjee^) 140. ‘ ' 
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9321. How many seats are reserved for 
the Muslims P—40—39 or 40. It is only a 
question as to one, but it is 40 I think. 

9322. How many general constituencies 
are there open to Hindus? — Your Lord- 
ship means non-lMohammedans ? 

9323. Quite so, non-Mohammedans? — 
57. 

9324. So that under the distribution 
between these communities to-day the 
Hindus are a considerable preponder- 
ance? — They are in a majority. 

9325. I understand — indeed I know 
from my own knowledge it is so — that the 
distribution was based very largely on 
the Pact which was referred to once to- 
day as the Lucknow Pact? — Of 1916. 

9326 Which was an agreement between 
the Hindus and Muslims on that par- 
ticular question? — ^Yes. 

9327. So much for the Bengal Council 
as it exists to-day. The Bengal Council 
as it would be under the proposals of the 
White Paper would be something like 
this There would be 119 seats reserved 
for Muslims, but there will be 51 special 
seats, and there will be 80 seats open to 
the general community^ — Two out of 
which will be for the Hill tribes so that 
practically there will be 78. 

9328. Under the Poona Pact 30 of those 
seats will be reserved for the so-called 
depressed classes? — ^Yes. 

9329. Leaving 50, or 48, seats, according 
to the computation for the caste Hindus? 
— Yes, not simply for the case Hindus, but 
for the general constituencies — we count 
that from eight to ten members of the 
depressed classes may easily come in from 
the general constituencies. 

9330. What I want information about 
is this. There are 20 special seats ^ — ^Yes. 

9331. Which will be open to contest 
between Hindus and Muslims. It has 
been said to-day that of those 20 seats 
probably 14 will be won by the Hindus 
and 6 will be won by the Muslims. If 
you can I would like you to tell me which 
of those seats are likely to be won by the 
Muslims To begin with there will be 
5 seats allotted to commerce and industry 
which will be open to competition amongst 
Hindus? — ^One of the commerce seats will 
be Muhammadan because such is already 
the recommendation of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment — one seat for the Muhammadan 
Chamber of Commerce which has very 
recently come into existence again. There 
are altogether 8 seats for labour out of 
which on a very modest computation, at 


least 4, will go to the Muhammadans — 
more may go to them, but 4 certainly will 
go So far as the university seats are 
concerned, that depends upon what the 
electorate for the Dacca University will 
be, and that question has not been settled. 
If the electorate is a quarter of the uni- 
versity then the Muhammandans will cer- 
tainly come in, but it is contingent uxDon 
(what the nature of the electorate will be. 

9332. You assume that at least 4 of the 
Labour seats will go to the Muslims? — 
Yes. 

9333. And one of the Commerce and 
Industry seats, making 5 ^ — And probably 
one university seat also, and possibly one 
of the Landholders^ the one in the Ohitta^ 
gong Division. 

9334. So that under these proposals 
from your point of view the best that can 
happen will be that the caste Hindus 
will have 66 seats ^ — Not have them, but 
66 will be open to them — all of them wiO 
not be theirs 

9335. I said 66, but is it that? — 48 plus 
14 IS 62. 

9336 I do not want to worry about 
minute differences of opinion over figures. 
My point really is that there will be a 
complete change over in the distribution 
of seats between Mussulmans and Hindus 
in the Bengal Legislature of the future, 
as compared with the Bengal Legislature 
of the present time? — That is so. 

9337. What is really at the root of your 
objection to the proposals in the White 
Paper is that it will create a state of 
affairs which was ruled out by the Simon 
Commission on the ground that it would 
give a definite Mussulman maj'oiity in 
the Legislature, unalterable by any 
appeal to the electorates^ — ^Yes. 

9338. That is really the root of your 
objections to the proposals in the White 
Paper, as far as Bengal is concerned P— 
Yes • also there iss the artificial splitting- 
up of the Hindu community set up by the 
adoption of the Poona Pact. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

9339. I hope that Lord Zetland, when 
he comes to consider this question, will 
not be unmindful of the fact that the 
White Paper sets up an unalterable coiu- 
munal Hindu majority in Madras. 
Bombay, the Central Provinces, Behar 
and Orissa, and the United Provinces P — 
(Dr. Moonje ) Not by Statute. 

9340. The White Paper proposals are 
by Statute? — ^No. 
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Mr. Zafrulla Khan.^ I am merely put- 
ting this on the record so that when this 
comes to be considered in this context it 
will be borne in mind. 


The Marquess of Zetland 

9341. I can assure IVIr Zafrulla Khan 
that I shall bear that in mmd, but is not 
that one of the strongest arguments 
against separate communal electorates? — 
(Dr. Mooii'je,) Yes. 

The Marquess of Zetland ] That is the 
point. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.'] The whole point 
with regard to separate communal elec- 
torates IS that past experience has 
repeatedly shown that unless you reserve 
seats for certain communities they have 
no chance of getting in. If you reserve 
them on the basis of joint electorates 
they are bound to be returned, not accord- 
ing to the wishes of the particular com- 
munity whom they are supposed to repre- 
sent, but they are hound to be people who 
will dance to the tune of those who have 
had a hand in sending them in. Past 
experience has shown that so demon- 
strably and effectively that everybody, 
even against his wishes, was compelled 
to support, and to continue, the system 
of separate electorates. 

Sir N. N. Sircar.] Have many seats 
been reserved for majority communities 
in Madras and other Provinces? 

Sir Kari Stngh Gour,] That is the 
effect of the proposal. 


Sir N. N. Sircar, 

9342, Have they been reserved, or not? 
— (Dr. Moonje.) No. 

Sir A F. Fatro ] Under the present 
system majority community seats are 
reserved. Madras has an experience of 
10 years. It is an experience which must 
he a lesson to other communities. They 
were ruled out by the minority com- 
and they have worked and 
I""' f^utggled hard to get into power. 

;^e, Marquess of Zetland,] My Lord 
J^^l&alrman, perhaps I may say that my 
^ phject in asking these questions was 
placed on record the actual facts 
- views which are held by the 

; witnesses who are under examination 
. No doubt other facts and views of other 
witnesses who hold other views will be 
/ 4>}3tairLed and placed on record to-morrow 
to assure Mr. ZafruUa Khan that 
is my only object in asking these 
■ 'ons 

; ZafruZla Khan,] I am not objecting 
am merely placing on record 



my view also, so that my view, as well 
as your Lordship’s questions, will be on 
record - 

The Marquess of Zetland.] I do not 
desire to ask any more questions, my 
Lord Chairman. 

Mr. Isaac Foot. 

9343 I will not ask any questions of 
a general nature, but there is one ques- 
tion that I would like to put to Mr. 
Gavai. Mr. Gavai, you are here as a re- 
presentative of the Depressed Classes — 
(Mr. G. A, Gavai.) Yes. 

9344. Prom what part of India do you 
come ^ — I come from the Central Pro- 
vinces, and Berar. 

9345. Do I understand, further, that 
you support the Memorandum which has 
been put m by Hindu Mahasabha : you 
have approved that, have yoii-^ — I have 
my general support to the Memorandum 
of the Hindu Mahasabha, with the ex- 
ception that I do not agree with the 
statement that there are no Depressed 
Classes in the Punjab. 

9346. You do not agree with that state- 
ment, but with that exception you 
approve the Memorandum which has been 
put in? — I generally approve of it. 

9347. Do you bold any official position 
in representing the Depressed Classes? — 
I have been a Member of the Legislative 
Council for the last eighteen years. 

934S. Do you hold any official position 
in representing the Depressed Classes, and 
are you the head of any Association? — I 
am the General Secretary of the All-India 
D-epressed Classes Association. 

9349. Have you consulted your Associa- 
tion to ascertain if they approve of this 
Memorandum ? — No. 

9350 Why have you not taken their 
opinion? — The time at my disposal was 
very short, but the President of the A<=?so- 
ciation has written to me to say that I 
should accompany the Deputation, and I 
approved of it. I have the general sup- 
port of the members of the Executory 
Committee of our Association, but the 
Association did not meet, and there was 
no resolution. 

9351. Speaking in your own individual 
capacity, do you approve the Poona Pact ? 
— ^Yes, I approve the Poona Pact in my 
individual capacity, and as a representa- 
tive of the Association ; I approve the 
Poona Pact. 

9352. And your Association approves it?" 
— My Association did approve*^ * :i 
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The Marquess of Lothian, 

9353. Dr. Mounjej Mr. Bannerjee^ I 
think I am right in saying, suggested 
this morning that the franchise proposed 
m the White Paper was too estensive. Is 
it the view of the Hindu Mahasabha that 
it should be restricted from the proposals 
as put forward in the White Paper? — 
i^Dr Moonje.) No. 

9354. The Hindu Mahasabha approves 
of it? — ^Yes. 

9355. They do not share the view ex- 
pressed by Mr BannerjeeP — No. 

9356. It has been suggested that, in xhe 
interests of simplicity of working, the 
Central Legislative, or the Assembly of 
the Central Legislature, should be elected 
by some means from the Provincial Legis- 
latures, and not directly by constituen- 
cies, because the constituencies are so 
large, and they would contain so many 
voters. What is the view of the Hindu 
Mahasabha upon that point? — That ques- 
tion the Hindu Mahasabha, as such, has 
not considered, but my personal opinion 

that it would be more convenient to 
have them elected from the local Legis- 
latures P — (Pandit Nanak GJiand ) Perhaps 
I may say, with regard to this, that the 
Punjab Hindus have thoroughly con- 
sidered this question in all its bearings, 
and they are of opinion that there should 
be direct election, and not indirect 
election. 

9357. There are one or two points in 
your evidence about which I want to be 
clear. I do not want a long explanation, 
because I think that your main thesis 
is quite clearly before the Committee. As 
I understand your Memorandum relating 
to the agricultural tribes and the fran- 
chise, it is this, that about 50 per cent 
of the population of the Punjab is 
scheduled as agricultural tribes, and about 
50 per cent, as non-agricultural? — That 
IS so. 

9358 Owing to the fact that the mam 
franchise qualification will be property, 
the agriculturalists will get more than 
50 per cent of the representation on the 
roll? — That is so. 

9359 The estimates which I have seen 
vary between 60 per cent, and 75 per 
cent ; is that your view? — That is the 
estimate made by the Local Gk>vernment 
now- 

9360. Am I right in saying that your 
anxiety is that the members returned by 
those majority votes may form a block 
which is interested in the vested interejst 


in having a prior right to acquire land? 
— Yes. 

9361. That may form the basis of a 
political party which might then proceed 
to abuse its powers ? — This is what is 
happening to-day^ and it is bound to 
happen to-morrow. 

9362. As I understand it, you propose 
two remedies? — Yes. 

9363. The first is, that the franchise 
proposals should be reconsidered in the 
manner that you suggest on page 10, 
with a view to securing a more level 
representation on the roll as between 
agriculturalists and non-agriculturalists ? 
That is so 

9364 The second is, that you raise the 
question under Clause 122 as it is drafted 
at present, that the Governor, in the 
event of the abuse of power in respect 
of tbe non-agriculturalists, would not 
have the right to intervene under his 
special responsibility? — He cannot. If 
Clause 122 stands as it is, my submis- 
sion IS that he cannot 

9365. That is the second point that 
you want the Committee to consider? — 
Yes. 

Mr Butler ] Arising out of Lord 
Lothian’s cross-examination, you are 
aware, are you not, that there has been 
no opportunity of assessing the final pro- 
I ortion of agriculturalists to non-agricul- 
turalists proposed in the franchise 
proposals, because it cannot he done until 
a roll IS actually made, the figures must 
be approximate — That was the position 
that I took up, hut I was told that the 
Punjab Government has made some esti- 
mates, and those estimates were men- 
tioned. 

9366 My only point is, that it must be 
a rough estimate*^ — It is a rough and 
conjectural estimate. 

Mr. ZajruUa Khan. 

9367. Are you aware that the preven- 
tion of prejudice to the interests of the 
minorities and prevention of discrimina- 
tion between the various classes and in- 
terests in a Province are to be separate 
and distinct powers of tbe Government?’ 
— I do not think so. 

9368 Have not you looked at the 
White Paper and seen that they are 
described separately under separate 
heads .P — My point is 

9369. Is that so or not^ You can ex- 
plain afterwards? — ^What I submit is, 
that this is a distinction which will never 
be taken into consideration, if there can 
be a distinction of thi^ kind If the 
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White Paper proposals^ and especially tary, is that the representation of the 

paragraph 122, are converted into part Depressed Classes should be according 

of the law of the new Constitution^ then to their population ratio in Joint Elec- 

the Governor would not be entitled to torate with the Hindus. My association 

interfere whenever there is discriminative has a fundamental objection, equally with 

legislation against the minority, whether the Hindu Mahasabha, to separate elec- 

the minority be of caste, religion, or torates and consequently my association 

race. caniiou agree to the method of primary 

9369a. I understand that you, Air election on the basis of Separate Elec- 

Gavai, have a short statement to make torates as is prescribed under the Poona 

on behalf of the All India Depressed Pact. We however regard that the 

Classes Association? — -Yes, my Lord. I Poona Pact is an improvement on the 

have already said, in my answer to the award of the Prim© Minister so far as 

few questions that were put to me during the seats assigned to the Depressed 

the tendering of evidence before the Classes are concerned because they are in 

Joint Parliamentary Committee yester- accord with the population ratio of the 

day by the Deputation of the Hindu Depressed Classes. We have accepted 

Mahasabha, of vhich I am a member, the Pact, but, if the Pact is to be re- 

that I am in general accord with state- vised, we shall have no objection — rather 

ment No. 57 of the Hindu Mahasabha. we shall be glad — if the primary elec- 
In respect of the Poona Pact, my per- tion is dispensed with and the whole 

sonal position and that of the All India matter is brought in accord with the 

Depressed Class Association of which Rai Raja-Moonje Pact. 

Bahadur M. C. Rajah, M.L A., is the Chairman ] Thank you, gentlemen, we 
President and I am the General Secre- are greatly obliged to you. 

{The Witnesses are dvected to withdraw.) 

(Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned to to-morxow at half-past 

Ten o’clock.) 

DIE MARTIS, 1*^ AUGUSTI, 1933. 
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Chairman. 

9370. Khan Sahib Haji Rashid Ahmad? 
— (KLan Sahib Kap Eashid Ahmad.) Yes. 

9371. Sir Mohammed Yakub? — (Sir 
Mohammed Yakuh.) Yes. 

9372. Mr. Abdullah Yusuf Ali^" — (Mr 
AhduUah Yusub Ali ) Yes 

9373. Mr H S. Suhrawardy? — (Mr. 
H. S. Suharwaidy.) Yes. 


9374. Dr. Khalifa Shujauddin? — (Dr. 
Khalifa Shujauddin.) Yes. 

9375. You are good enough to appear 
before us this morning on behalf of the 
All India Muslim Conference and the 
All India Muslim League and you hand 
in a Memorandum which is No. 67 p — 
(Mr. Abdullah Yusuf Ali ) Yes. It is as 
follows . — 


.MEMORANDUM 67 ON BEHALF OP THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM 
CONFERENCE AND THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 


1. The political awakening among the 
Indian Muslims took definite shape m 
1906 when a deputation of leading re- 
presentative Muslims waited on Lord 
Minto under the leadership of H H. the 
Agiha Khan in connection with the con- 
templated reforms which afterwards came 
to be designated, the Minto-Morley Re- 
forms, This was the nucleus from which 
was formed the influential body known 
as the All India Muslim League. This 
body played an important part in the 
evolution of the Montford Scheme and 
generally guided the political policy of 
the Indian Muslims. 

2. The publication of the Nehru report 
in 1928 caused widespread dissatisfaction 
amongst the Muslims of India and it was 
considered desirable to organise all the 
existing All India Muslim political 
associations into one compact body re- 
presenting all shades of Muslim opinion 
including the Ulama so as to provide a 
common political platform This body 
was named the All India Muslim Con- 
ference. Its first meeting was held in 
Delhi under the presidency of H.H. the 
Agha Khan and was attended by dele- 
gates from all over the country repre- 
senting all shades of Muslim political 
thought 

3 The Muslim Conference as well as 
the Muslim League aim at safeguarding 
the legitimate rights and interests of the 
Muslims of India and co-operating with 
other communities for the political ad- 
vancement of India? These rights are 
embodied in the fundamental Resolution 
of the All India Muslim Conference 
passed at Delhi on January 1st, 1929. 
The Muslim attitude towards the system 
of government to be established in India 
may be summed up in the following 


extract from the first paragraph of that 
Resolution : — 

‘‘ The only form of government 
suitable to Indian conditions is the 
Federal system with complete auton- 
omy and residuary powers vested 
in the constituent States, the central 
government having control only of 
such matters of common interest as 
may be specifically entrusted to it 
by the constitution.** 

4. This Resolution embodies the politi- 
cal programme of the Muslims of India, 
and the Muslim community has adhered 
to it in overwhelming strength. In 
India it is the creed of an overwhelming 
number of Muslims in every Province, 
while in England, at the three Round 
Table Conferences which were held in 
the years 1930-1932, the Muslim delegates 
regarded it as the most authoritative 
and representative expression of Muslim 
feelings and aspirations 

5. The attitude of the community to- 
wards the White Paper will be made 
perfectly clear by the Resolution passed 
by the Executive Board of the Conference, 
held at Delhi on March 26th, 1933. 

6. As the White Paper does not em- 
body a number of rights which the Mus- 
lims deem to be vital to their political 
interests, they urge that it should be 
m-odified to that extent. 

7 The Muslims have consistently dis- 
couraged unconstitutional action, and 
believe in co-operation with all the ele- 
ments of the Indian population for the 
purpose of making the new Reforms a 
success They think, however, that the 
scheme outlined in the White Paper will 
not be a complete success until the Mus- 
lim community is assured of those rights 
which the White Paper has ignored. 
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Tie Muslims earnestly request His 
Majesty’s Government to modify the 
White Paper along the lines indicated 
in the Resolution of the Executive Board 
of the Couieience passed on March SGth, 
1933, at Delhi. If the suggestions made 
m the Resolution are adopted, the Mus- 
lim community throughout India will 
render substantial help in making the 
new scheme a success, and in heartily 
working the new Constitution. 

8. Copies of the fundamental Resolu- 
tion of the Conference passed at Delhi on 
January 1, 1929, and the Resolution of 
the Executive Board of the Conference 
on the proposals of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment embodied in the White Paper, 
passed at Delhi on March 26, 1933, are 
enclosed herewith. 

9. We would lay particular stress on 
the f oliowing points : — 

I. — Introduction of Reforms. 

There should he no delay in the intro- 
duction of Provincial Autonomy. If the 
pre-requisites for the setting up of 
Federation as laid down m the White 
Paper (Introduction 12, 13 and 32) are 
likely to take a few years, the Muslims 
are strongly of opinion that Provincial 
Autonomy should not be held up. 

II. — The Federation of India. 

We feel that there are great difficulties 
in working out an AU-India Federation 
in which the Indian States must neces- 
sarily influence British Indian policy 
while British India will be precluded from 
interfering in the internal affairs of the 
States. We therefore urge that as many 
subjects as possible should be transferred 
to the Provinces, and as few retained for 
the Federal Centre as possible. It should 
be specifically laid down in the Constitu- 
tion that the residuary powers should be 
vested in the Provinces. 


III. — Federal Legislature. 

' A^— jTA-e Lower Chamber or House oj 

Assembly, 

^ V |i(|aslim representation in the House oi 
A^^isirbiy must be effective and adequate. 

of the Mussalmans for one- 
V"; representation m the Central Legis- 
was made at a time when an All- 
' Fe^^wfation comprising both the 
and the British Indian Provinces 
within the range of practical 
•* "^Tien, as at present, ii is in- 

to give considerable representa- 
^ ^ States, one-third of the seats 
British Indian Provinces, if re- 
P|ior Muslims, will give them about 
of tie, Tvhfole House. Ir 



order to rectify this and to give the 
Muslims their due influence in the Legis- 
lature, the Mussulmans should be guar- 
anteed one-third of the total number of 
seats in the whole House. The seats 
awarded, namely, 82 out of 250, are even 
less than one-third of the British Indian 
seats. 


B . — Upper Chamber or Council of State. 

(i) The election to this Chamber should 
not he through joint electorates by the 
method of the single transferable vote, 
but through separate electorates, the 
Muslim members of the provincial legis- 
lature forming a separate constituency 
for each Province. 

(ii) The Muslims should be specifically 
guaranteed one-third of the seats of the 
whole House as in the lower chamber. 

(ill) No seats should be filled by nomina- 
tion. 


0 . — Franchise for the Legislature, 

Women should not be given the vote in 
the right of their husbands. 

D. — Labour Representation, 

We should like to see Labour being 
effectively represented^ Special repre- 
sentation should be given to maritime 
Labour (Seamen) in as much as maritime 
shipping and navigation are proposed to 
be an exclusively federal subject. Simi- 
larly inland mariners working on me- 
chanically propelled ships on inland rivers 
(also proposed to be made an exclusively 
federal subject) should be given special 
representation. 

E. — Ministers^ Salaries. 

These should be a votable item. 


— Governor-General’s Relations 
WITH the Legislature. 

There is no reason why the Governor- 
General should be given the extraordinary 
power of making Acts, a power which is 
fundamentally subversive of all principles 
of responsible government and would have 
the effect of depriving the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people of their exclusive 
right to legislate. 


^ • Special Responsibilities of the 
Governor-General and Governors. 


It should be clearly laid down in the 
Constitution that the special powers 
vested in the Governor-General for safe- 
guarding the financial stability and credit 
of the Federation and the prevention of 
commercial discrimination and in the 
Governors for the latter purpose, should 
not be used in such a way as to 
prejudice the growth of Indian commerce 
and industey, nor should the special 
powers -With .regard to peace and! 
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tranquillity be used unless there is wide- 
spread danger. 

yi. — Govebnors’ Provinces. 

(a) Provincial Autonomy. 

The principle of giving full autonomy 
to all the Provinces having been ad- 
mitted, it IS not necessary to say any- 
thing further under this head. But as 
it has been suggested in some quarters 
that law and order should be reserved 
in some ProvinceSj we would like to 
stress the extreme inadvisability of 
making any invidious distinction in this 
matter, as between the Provinces 

(b) Governors^ Acts. 

Consistently with the principle of pro- 
vincial autonomy, the provincial legisla- 
ture alone should have the power of 
making Acts, and the Governor should 
have no special powers in that behalf. 

VII. — Provincial Legislatures. 

(a) Muslim representation in the 
Provinces. 

While we realise that the Communal 
decision has been necessitated by the in- 
ability of the communities in India to 
come to an agreement with each other, 
and while we are in general agreement 
with the principles underlying that deci- 
sion and are prepared to work the 
Constitution on that basis, we feel it our 
duty to point out that the Muslims have 
not been fairly treated 

In the first place, the well-recognised 
principle that no majority should be 
reduced to the position of a minority, 
or even to that of equality, has been 
departed from in the case of Bengal. 

Again, the weightage enjoyed by the 
Muslims in the Provinces where they are 
in the minority has been reduced in 
nearly all cases 

As regards tlie new province of 
Orissa, which was not dealt with by the 
communal decision, the weightage given 
to Muslims is inadequate and ineffective. 
Their position ought to be reconsidered. 

(b) Upper Chambers. 

There should be no Upper Chamber in 
Bengal The Legislative Council and 
public opinion have declared themselves 
to be emphatically against it 

Further, there should be no nomina- 
tions in the Upper Chamber. 

(c) Provincial franchise. 

(i) Ee Women . The same remarks as 
in the case of federal franchise The 
women should vote in the separate com- 
munal electorates of the eommunities to 
which they belong. 


(ii) Universities. The electorate should 
Consist of the members of the Senate or 
the Court as the case may be 

(iii) Commerce . Muslim Chambers of 
Commerce, wherever existing, should 
form separate electoral units in their 
respective Provinces. 

(iv) Landholders The electoral qualifi- 
cations of landholders in Bengal and 
Bihar should be reduced and instead of 
there being several single-seated con- 
stituencies, there should be only one 
many-seated constituency for each of the 
two Provinces, the election taking place 
by the method of the single transferable 
vote. 

(d) Ministers’ salaries should be made 
votable and the Ministers should he fully 
responsible to the Legislature, and 
should hold ofB.ce only so long as they 
enjoy the confidence of the House. 

\e) Muslim Mimsteis. 

There should be at least one Muslim 
Minister in every Province in which the 
Muslims are m a minority. 

(f) Control of Provincial Governments 
over the Services. 

Provincial Governments should have 
effective control over the existing All- 
India Service ofi&cers, and should have 
complete control over future All-India 
Service officers and over all existing and 
future Provincial and other Services. 

(g) Miscellaneous. 

(i) A substantial measure of Reform 
should be immediately introduced in 
Baluchistan. 

(ii) Delhi Delhi as the ancient cap- 
ital and the present metropolis of India, 
has a special importance of its own, and 
this importance is likely to grow more 
and more. It should have a franchise 
analogous to the franchise in the Presi- 
dency towns. 

The one seat allotted to Delhi in the 
Upper Chamber should go to Muslims 
and non-Muslims by rotation 

(ui) Ajmere-Merwara Ajmere-Mer- 
wara should, like Delhi, have a Muslim 
seat in the Lower House by separate 
election and a Mi^slim and non-Muslim 
seat by rotation in the Upper House of 
the Federal Legislature. 

VIII. — Relations between the Federa- 
tion AND THE Units. 

(a) Residuary powers should vest in 
the federating units (see II above). 

(b) Division of subjects: Ae many sub- 
jects as possible should be allotted to 
the Provinces (see II above). With 
special reference to White Paper, Appen- 
dix VI, List I. — 
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“ 17. Shipping and Navigation on In- 
land Waterways as regards mechanically 
propelled vessels ’’ should be entirely a 
Provincial subject where the operations 
are coniined to a single Province : where 
more than one Province is concerned this 
jurisdiction should be concurrent, 

49. Income Tax — This should be made 
a Provincial subject. 

50j 51, 52 Death Duties, Taxes on 
Mineral Bights, Teiminal Taxes, etc . — 
These should be allotted to the Provinces 
from which they are derived, and not 
merely distributed. 

54- Imposition and Administration of 
Taxes not otherwise specified m List I 
or II . — This should be provincial. 

There are some subjects which may, 
with advantage, be made concurrent, 
e.g. 14, Inland waterways passing 
through tw^o or more units, and 15, 
Maritime shipping. 

As regards item ISTo. 2, in List III, 
Civil Procedure Code, no modification 
made by the Central Legislature should 
be enforced in any particular Province 
unless the Local Legislature of that Pro- 
vince has itself adopted that modification 
by a vote of the House. 

IX. — The Judioattjbb: High Courts. 

The High Courts should be entirely a 
Provincial subject. The judges snould be 
appointed by His Majesty on the recom- 
mendation of the Governor There 
should be no additional judges Tem- 
porary judges may be appointed as may 
be necessary by the Governor 

Every judge should retire at the age 
of 60. 

The Provincial Legislature and not the 
Federal Legislature should regulate the 
powers of superintendance to be exer- 
cised by the High Courts over the sub- 
ordinate judiciary in the Province. 

V X. — Statutory Railway Board. 


'^-*'"'The Railway Board should have an Ad- 
visory Body on which ail Provinces should 
fully represented 

XI. — Services. 

; ' Provincial Governments must have full 
‘ control over all who serve under them 


TTife rights and privileges of the present 
^ incumbents of the All-India Sei vice^ 
.-fiho^d be guaranteed, but future re- 
.^‘Opuitment for the Provinces should be 
jJ^Jpl'aoed. in the hands of the Provinces. 

E-^cessary, the minimum qualifications 
^^ ^aaadidat-es may be laid down, and they 
be recruited by Provincial Public 
^^^^^gi^Commissions, on tbe same lines 


While we welcome Indianization, we 
strongly urge that the Muslims should 
have a full and adequate share in ail 
grades of the Public Services, including 
the Army and other forces of the Crown. 
The inclusion of the large Muslim com- 
munity under the general heading of 
Minorities has very much prejudiced the 
interests of the Muslims, as they have 
been treated on the same plane as 
nnmerically insignificant minorities 

To ensure the due representation of 
Muslims, we urge that the proportion of 
Muslims in the Services should leflect 
their proportion of representation in the 
several legislative bodies. 

We would call special attention to the 
whoHy inadequate representation of 
Muslims in the All-India Services, par- 
ticularly the Railways, the Posts and 
Telegraphs, and the Accounts and Audit 
Departments. The Muslim employees 
should, in view of the fact that their 
rights have frequently been ignored, be 
accorded the right of being heard through 
their own recognised Trades Unions and 
Associations, as they have failed to secure 
the redress of their grievances through 
general Trades Unions and Employees’ 
Associations. We ask that specific re- 
ference should be made to this matter in 
the Instruments of Instructions. 

XII. — Fundamental Rights. 

We regret to note that no provision 
has been made for incorporating in the 
Constitution Act a declaration of Funda- 
mental Rights It is stated (Introduc- 
tion 75) that ‘‘ His Majesty’s Government 
see serious objections to giving statutory 
expression ” to large declarations of this 
kind but no objections have been speci- 
fied and it is therefore not possible to 
meet them. It must however he stated 
that Muslim opinion in India is strong 
about the necessity of providing proper 
safeguards for the protection of Muslim 
religion and culture, education, languages 
and law, and this can only be ensured if 
a provision to that effect is embodied in 
the Constitution Act. 

APPENDIX I. 

Besolution of the All-India Muslim Con- 
ference, Delhi, 1st January, 1929. 

“ WThereas, in view of India’s vast ex- 
tent, and its ethnological, linguistic, ad- ^ 
ministrative and geographical or terri- / 
tonal dmsions, the only form of Govern- 
ment suitable to Indian conditions is a , 
federal system with complete autonomy^ 
and residuary powers vested in the con- 
stituent States, the Central Government ] 
having control only of such matters .of 
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commoiL interest as may be specifically 
entrusted ta it by the Constitution, 

‘‘ And whereas it is essential that no 
Bill, resolution, motion or amendment re- 
garding inter-communal matters be 
moved, discussed or passed by any legis- 
lature, central or provincial, if a three- 
fourth majority of the members of either 
the 'Hindu or the Muslim community 
affected theieby in that legislature oppose 
the mtroduction, discussion or passing of 
such Bill, resolution, motion or amend- 
ment, 

And whereas the right of Moslems to 
elect their representatives on the various 
Indian Legislatures through separate 
electorates is now the law of the land 
and Muslims cannot be deprived of that 
right without their consent j 

And whereas in the conditions exist- 
ing at present in India and so long as 
those conditions continue to exist, repre- 
sentation in various Legislatures and 
other statutory self-governing bodies of 
Muslims through their own separate elec- 
torates is essential in order to bring into 
existence a really representative demo- 
cratic Government, 

‘‘ And whereas as long as Musalmans 
are not satisfied that their rights and in- 
terests are adequately safeguarded in the 
constitution, they will in no way consent 
to the establishment of joint electorates, 
whether with or without conditions ; 

And whereas, for the purposes afore- 
said, it IS essential that Musalmans should 
have their due share in the central and 
provincial cabinets; 

” And whereas it is essential that re- 
presentation of Musalmans in the various 
legislatures and other statutory self- 
governing bodies should be based on a 
plan whereby the Muslim majority in 
those provinces where Musalmans con- 
stitute a majority of population shall in 
no way be affected and in the provinces 
in which Musalmans constitute a minority 
they shall have a representation in no 
case lees than that enjoyed by them under 
the existing law; 

And whereas representative Muslim 
gatherings in all provinces in India have 
unanimously resolved that with a view 
to provide adequate safeguards for the 
protection of Muslim interests in India as 
a whole, Musalmans should have the right 
of 33 per cent, representation in the 
Central Legislature and this Conference 
entirely endorses that demand; 

“ And whereas on ethnological, lin- 
guistic, geographical and administrative 
, ^grounds the province of Sindh has no 


affinity whatever with the rest of the 
Bombay Presidency and its unconditional 
constitution into a separate province, pos- 
sessing its own separate legislative and 
administrative machinery on the same 
lines as in other provinces of India is 
essential in the interests of its people, 
the Hindu minority in Sindh being given 
adequate and effective repiesentation in 
excess of their proportion in the popula- 
tion, as may be given to Musalmans in 
provinces in which they constitute a 
minority of population; 

And whereas the introduction of 
constitutional reforms in the N.W.F. 
Province and Baluchistan along such 
lines as may be adopted in other 
provinces of India is essential not only 
in the interests of those provinces but 
also of the constitutional advance of 
India as a whole, the Hindu minorities 
in those provinces being given adequate 
and effective representation in excess of 
their proportion in population, as is 
given to the Muslim community in 
provinces in which it constitutes a 
minority of the population, 

And whereas it is essential in the 
interests of Indian administration that 
provision should be made in the constitu- 
tion giving Muslims their adequate share 
along with other Indians in all services 
of the State and on all statutory self- 
governing bodies, having due regard to 
the requirements of efficiency; 

‘‘ And whereas, having regard to the 
political conditions obtaining in India it 
IS essential that the Indian Constitution 
should embody adequate safeguards for 
protection and promotion of Muslim 
education, languages, religion, personal 
law and Muslim charitable institutions, 
and for tbeir due share in grants-in-aid , 

“ And whereas it is essential that the 
constitution should provide that no 
change in the Indian constitution shall, 
after its inauguration, be made by the 
Central Legislature except with the con- 
currence of all the States constituting 
the Indian federation, 

‘‘ This Conference emphatically de- 
clares that no constitution, by whom- 
soever proposed or devised, will be accept- 
able to Indian Musalmans unless it 
conforms with the principles embodied in 
this resolution. 

APPENDIX II. : 

Resolution No, 11, passed at Delhi on 
March 26th, 1933. This meeting of the. 
Executive Board of the All-India (Muslim 
Conference expresses its profound dis- 
appointment with the schemes of reforms 
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outlined in tiie White Paper. In the 
opinion of the Board the said scheme fails 
to meet the demand of the Muslim com- 
munity as embodied in the various resolu- 
tions of the Ail-India Muslim Con- 
ference. 

In view of the extieme dissatisfaction 
of the Muslim community with the pro- 
posals of His Majesty’s Government, the 
Board demands radical changes on the 
following lines . — 

(1) The Provinces should be 
granted the largest measure of fiscal, 
administrative and legislative 
autonomy ; 

(2) The Governors’ powers are ex- 
cessive and should be curtailed. 

(3) The provincial Ministers should 
be fully responsible to the Legis- 
lature, and should hold office only so 
long as they enjoy the confidence of 
the House. 

(4) The provincial Governments 
should have effective control over 
imperial and complete control over 
provincial and other services. 

(5) The powers of the Governor- 
General should be curtailed. 

(6) The High Court should be ,an 
exclusively provincial subject. The 
appointment of High Court Judges 
should be made by His Majesty on 
the recommendation of the Provincial 
Governors and of the Provinces in 
which the High Courts are situated. 
The provincial legislature (and not 
the federal legislature as noted in 
section 175 of the White Paper) 
should regulate the power of super- 
intendence exercised by the High 
Court over the subordinate courts in 
the Province. 

(7) No weightage or other dis- 
criminatory privileges should be 
given to the Indian States 

(8) Fundamental safeguards for 
....the protection of personal law, 

L, education and culture of the 

^ - ^iMusiims should be incorporated in 
. the Constitution. 

(^) Provision should be made for 
effective representation of the 
f Muslims in the public services of the 
<^untry and the army. Effective 
^ould be taken to Indianize 
tho army within a fixed por’od. 

\ A,s tl'e ^Muslims clinm one-third 

' ^^pr'C'^entation of tho "nholp House in 
the Tpper House of tho Federal 
- Legislature, and have been definitely 
one-third of the British 
the seat^ in the 
^ and cannot see anv effective 



way of securing sufficient seats among 
the representatives of the States to 
make up their proportion to one- 
third of the whole House, it is their 
considered opinion that slightly 
increased proportion of their seats 
in the British Indian share over the 
one-third is essential. 

The Muslims further disapprove of 
the principle of joint electorate in 
the elections to the Upper House of 
the Federal Legislature, and urge 
the adoption of separate electorate 
by direct method. 

(11) A substantial measure of re- 
forms should be immediately intro- 
duced in Baluchistan, 

(12) The one seat allotted to Delhi 
in the Upper House should go to the 
Muslims and Non-Muslims by rota- 
tion 

(13) The population of Delhi and 
Ajmere being equal, Ajmere should 
have the same' measure of repre- 
sentation m both Houses of the 
Federal Legislature as Delhi, and 
such representation should be regu- 
lated by the same principle as in 
Delhi, and when one is rejjresented 
by a Muslim the other should be re- 
presented by a Non-Mushm in the 
Dpper House 

(14) That inasmuch :is His 
Majesty’s Government’s decision 
promised to give Muslims of Bihar 
and Orissa 42 seats out of 175 seats, 
i.e. 24 per cent, of whole House by 
separate electorates Tins meeting 
of the Executive Board demands that 
the proportion then fixed should on 
no account be changed and the seats 
should be so allotted to Muslims in 
the Province of Bihar and Orissa in 
both the Provincial Legislatures that 
the total proportion of 24 per cent, 
should not be disturbed. 

(15) That representation awarded 
to commerce should include the Mus- 
lim Chamber of Commerce of Bengal 
and Bihar as electoral units m their 
respective Provinces 

^ (16) That the electoral qualifica- 
tions of the landholders constibuency 
should be reduced in Bengal and 
Bihar and single-seated constituencies ' 
should be changed into one multi- 
seated constituency in eaoh Province 
by single transferable votes, 

(17) The Indian States should be 
given no privileges of competing iot ' 
Alt-India Service such as the. I.C.S., 
I.M.S. and commissions , in tho 
Indian Army tipt^,.,the' States agree 
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to extend tiie same privileges to 
British Indian subjects in their 
territories 


Cha%Tman.'] I shall invite my colleagues 
to put their questions to you and reserve 
my own until I see what they propose 
to ask you. 

Mr. Isaac Foot. 

9376. In paragraph 7 you state that 
unless the suggestions you make are 
^opted you do not think the scheme 
contained in the White Paper can be a 
success? — That is so because there would 
be di:Sculties. 

9377. You say later- If the sugges- 
tions made in the Resolution are 
adopted/’ — that is, the Resolution passed 
at Delhi, the Muslim community 
throughout India will render substantial 
help in making the new scheme a suc- 
cess, and in heartily working the new 
Constitution.” I would like to put this 
question. Of course, you recognise that 
the proposals contained in the White 
Paper have been made by the Govern- 
ment having regard to the many oon- 
hicting claims in India? — Quite so. 

9378. Supposing the Government and 
this Committee came to the conclusion 
that the proposals as contained in the 
White Paper were the fairest having re- 
gard to all the conditions, would you still 
be prepared to co-operate in working that 
scheme P — The position of our Conference 
is that we hope modifications will be 
made, but if by any chance no modi- 
fications are made, or modifications are 
made which are not satisfactory to us, 
we shall have to reconsider the question 
in general meeting. 

9379. Under Heading III O: Fran- 

chise for the Legislature,” you state that 
women should not be given the vote in 
the right of their husbands ? — That is so. 

9380. Would you amplify that? What 
is the ground of your objection there? — 
We think that the vote should be a 
matter of personal qualification, not a 
matter of vicarious qualification. 

9381. Of course, that is a very sub- 
stantial element in the Franchise pro- 
posals contained in the White Paper — 
the wife’s right to vote as the wife Do 
yjou attach importance to your suggestion 
here? Is it a very important part of 
your recommendations ? — Our point is 
that the wife should vote if she has a 
qualification for herself, but merely to 
make it a question of voting because 


her husband votes doubles the vote in 
many cases of the husband. 

9382. Is there anything in that 
claim that is peculiar to the 
Musselman population of India, 
or IS it simply a political point? 
— ^I think it IS mainly a general 
question, but there is also this question, 
that, by our social system, the women 
come out less than in other communities, 
and therefore our political influence will 
be prejudiced. 

9383. That is, purdah so far as it 
exists, affects the Musselman population 
so much more than the Hindu popula- 
tion ? — Exactly. 

9384. Can you give us any informa- 
tion as to the extent to which purdah is 
disappearing? — I think it is disappear- 
ing gradually, but it will take a long 
time before it will completely disappear. 

9386. To the extent that purdah does 
disappear the ground for your objection 
here stated is removed? — Not entirely, 
because we take the first ground as the 
more important. 

9386. The first ground is that the 
woman ought to vote as an individual 
and not because of her husband’s quali- 
fication? — Exactly. (Sir Mohammed 
Yakub.) My Lord Chairman, may I be 
allowed to express my views rather 
elaborately on this question ^ 

Chairman. 

9i287. Please ? — ^My views, Sir, are as re- 
gards the enfranchisement of women, far 
be it from me to impose any inferiority 
of status on the women folk of my coun- 
try. Indeed, as a Musselman, I am 
compelled to allow her full equality of 
status. I would therefore like to place 
women on the same level as men, and I 
would have the same qualifications foir 
them relating to property or education 
as for men. I think it would lower the 
prestige of a woman if she were placed 
on the electoral roll only because she 
happens to be the wife of a certain man 
elector. Then again in India polygamy 
is not very unusual, and it would be 
highly illogical to give the vote to one 
wife, and deprive the other liavlng the 
same legal and social status. Then again 
I consider it to be very unjusi 
to deprive a women of her vote, 
after using it for a very long time, 
very unjust to deprive a women of her 
vote, after using it for a very long time, 
as soon as she loses her husband. Also 
I do not see any reaeon why the wife of 
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an ordinary voter siiould have the right 
to vote while the mother, or the wii=‘ of 
a soldier, or a policeman, ''vho lias ren- 
dered valuable services in the defence of 
the country, or lost his lire in the ser- 
vice of the OrovTi, should be deprived of 
it. 1 am therefore entirely opposed to 
creating any airtificial qualifications for 
women other than those, or in addition 
to those, of men. 

Mr. Isaac Foot, 


9388. Is that an individual opinion, or 
is it the considered opinion of the de- 
putation? — I think this opinion is 

shared by a majority of the .witnesses 
here, and by an overwhelming major'ty 
of the Musselmans in India. I have in 
my hand the Star of India ’’ dated 6th 
July, 1933, and here is a passage from 
Simla. They say It might seem un- 
chivalrous that educated men in India 
should venture to criticise the views ex- 
pressed by representatives of Indian 
women when they addressed public meet- 
ings of women in England, hut the fact 
cannot be overlooked that the views ex- 
pressed by them on the question of elec- 
torates for women do not seem to have 
met with the approval of a large num- 
ber of Muslin politicians in this country. 
Those few Indian women, who are now 
carrying on a campaign in England in 
favour of joint electorates have laid great 
stress on the views expressed by 
Women’s Associations in India, but they 
have altogether ignored the views ex- 
pressed by leading Muslim politicians. 
No one will deny that the women of 
India who have been doing public work 
have endeavoured to keep out the com- 
munal question from entering the 
women’s movement. No one will deny 
. that Indian women^s representatives, 
.without exception, urged before the 
J^dian Franchise Committee that 
, women’s representatives in the Indian 
Legislature should be there, noD as mem- 
bers of particular communities, but as 
y , Tfep-resentatives of women of all castes 
aiad creeds. What hoivever, Indian 
-women^s representatives forget is that 
the leaders of those communities which 
have demanded, and which have been 
, .given, separate electorates under the 
;,'/.‘‘^Ccamnnnal Decision have insisted on sep- 
electorates because they know that 
“^‘"^ifjjf&cient number of true representa- 
if^of their communities will not be re- 
except through the system of 
^electorates^ For some years 
introduction, of the next re- 




forms, until the representatives of aD 
communities are able to sink all com- 
munal differences, numbers would and 
should count in the Legislatures, and the 
leaders of the Muslim community cannot 
be blamed it they insist that Muslim 
women should be bracketed with their 
men, and that they should not be allowed 
to go outside their community.” This 
passage, I think, represents the views of 
the Muslim leaders, at least, a very large 
majority of them in India. (Mr. 
Abdullah Yusuf Ah.) My Lord Chair- 
man, may I add two remarks. One is 
that I understand that a‘ certain number 
of Indian women themselves take the 
view that their qualification should be* 
individual and not in virtue of their 
husbands’ votes. Secondly, the point 
urged by my friend no doubt has been 
urged in various places in India, but it 
has never been placed before oux — 
ciation as a whole. 


Begum Shah Naxaaz, 


9389. May I ask a supplementary ques- 
tion on that? — Is this view shared by 
the Muslim women as well.? — The view 
that they should not have the vote in 
virtue of their husband’s qualification P 

9390. No. I am referring to what 
Sir Mohammed Yakub said in his state- 
ment this morning: B[as this statement 
the support of the Muslim women in 
my country? — (Sir Mohammed YaJeuh,} 
A very large number. 

9391. Could you name some of them, 
please? — It is difficult to give the names 
here, but I can point out certainly and 
definitely that this is the view of a large 
number of Muslim women in India. 


9392 We have an All-India Muslim 
Ladies’ Conference. Could you tell ns 
of any resolution that that Conference 
has passed in support of your views? — 
You know it better that 1 do, Madam. 
(Khan Sahib Eaji Eashid Ahmad.) May 
I quote a resolution passed by the All- 
India Muslim League- ** The All-India 
Muslim League does not view with satis- 
faction the decision of His Majesty’s 
Government that the right of franchise 
he given to women in the Provincial 
Legislatures in respect of their hus- 
bands’ property, as such qualifications 
are only a breach of principles of true 
representation. The League is of opinion 
that every individual, male or female,, 
must be qualified with his or her own., 
merits and not upon the merits of 
others.” ^ ' ' , v. 
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9393. Was I not present at that meet- 
ing when this resolution was carried? — 
I do not know whether you were present 
or not. 

9394. May I know whether it is the 
opinion of your organisations that 
women should get the vote in their in- 
dividual right or whether you are 
against the extension of the franchise 
to women even in their individual 
right? — ^N o, we are not against 
it. (Sir Mohammed TaJcub.) We have 
explained that we want the women to 
have the same qualifications as the men. 
We do not want any artificial qualifica- 
tions for women. (Mr. Abdullah Yusuf 
All.) In other words, we want equal 
status. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

9396. You do not desire that any dis- 
qualification should he imposed on 
women merely on account of their sex? — 
No, certainly not. 

Marquess of Lothian, 

9396. When you say equal status, do 
you ^ mean equal rights? — The same 
qualification for women as for men. 

9397. The word used was “ status.’’ 
I wondered if you want women to have 
equal rights with men ? — ^As regards 
franchise. 

^ 9398. But not as regards representa- 
tion? — Yes, I think so. 

9399. Would you say that a system 
which in fact only put one woman on 
the roll to twenty men was giving them 
equal status? — I think that is a wrong 
way of approaching the problem. We 
want to treat every citizen on his or her 
own merits. I think that it is wrong 
to say you must have a certain number. 
It is quite conceivable that when our 
women are educated and come out they 
may have the same number on the elec- 
toral rolls as the men, or possibly they 
may even exceed the men as they do in 
England. I am not opposed to that per- 
sonally. 

9400. You do not apply that principle 
to the men, do you, as far as the joint 
electorates are concerned? — ^That is 
because of the peculiar conditions in 
India. 

^01. -Surely it is a very peculiar con- 
dition if only one woman in twenty is on 
the roll, when you say you want them to 
have equal status?-— Yes, but I think 
the proportion will increase every year 
and I hope it will increase. 

^409. How will it increase under the 
White Paper scheme ?— Surely as educa- 
' loss'? 


tion increases amongst the women, the 
proportion of women must increase, 

9403. But the education amongst men 
is much larger than among women, 
especially in the righer ranks, and the 
disparity will increase, not lessen ? — 1 do 
not think so. (Sir Mohammed YaJcuh,) 
Their disparity was not considered 
objectionable in England. What was the 
percentage of women voters in England 
when you started your first reforms and 
what is the number of women members in 
the House of Commons to-day? 

Begum Shah Nawaz."} Their proportion 
in this country was three to four. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.} We have a 
qualification in this country, if it is of 
any interest to the witnesses, where the 
wife’s qualification is -by reason of her 
husband -having a certain qualification. 

Sir Joseph Nall.} Also there are cer- 
tain cases -where the husband has a vote 
by virtue of his wife’s qualification. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

9404. If nothing is to be done even 
after taking into consideration the 
peculiar conditions present in India 
with regafrd to the women voters, 
should -any weightage be given to the 
minorities? — (Mr. Abdullah Yusuf Ali,} 
May I say as regards the minorities, the^ 
question is rather on a different level. In 
my view (I am speaking individually be- 

^ cause this point has not been considered 
together)' iJiere is no real difference of 
interests as between the sexes, and hence^ 
the world has got on for centuries with- 
out any votes - to women. I think it is 
right that under modern conditions the 
women should have a vote, but it is only 
a matter of convenience and status, I 
do not think that the interests of the 
two sexes are so opposed that we need 
meticulous care in fixing the proportions, 
or anything of that kind. 

9406. Is not it a fact, Yusuf All, that 
Islam was the first reli,gion to recognise 
equality of status between men and 
women; that for the first time in history 
the word ** musawat,” meaning 
‘‘ equality,” was used as far as the rithts 
of citizenship go? — That is true, and it 
is one of the cardinal principles of* Islam 
to give equal status to women and men. 

9406. Is it not a fact that, even as far 
as the divorce laws are concerned, if an 
.agreement is entered into by both the 
parties at ffhe time of the marriage and 
the hnsbaind delegates his right of divorce, 
the woman has equality give% in that 
sphere f — That is true to a qualified ex- 
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tent. I cannot go into details of law, 
but it is perfectly true to a qualified 

extent. ]\iarquess of Zetland. 

9407. Mr. Yusuf Ali, would you turn 
for a moment to Section VII of the 
Memorandum that has been put in? You 
say you feel it is your duty to point out 
that in the matter of representation in 
the Provincial Legislatures the Muslims 
have not been fairly treated and you give 
two specific examples of that. You say 
that in the case of Bengal the well- 
xecognised principle that no majority 
should be reduced to the position of a 
minority or even to that of equality, 
has been departed from.” That is the 
first case you give. Then you give the 
case of the Province of Orissa and you 
say that, As regards the new Province 
of Orissa, which was not dealt with by 
the oommunal decision, the weightage 
given to Muslims is inadequate and in- 
effective.” First of all, with regard to 
Orissa, the figures which we have been 
given show that the Muslims form 1.9 
per cent, of the population and that the 
representation which they are to be given 
in the Legislature will be 6.7 of the total 
number of seats,* that is to say, the 
Veightage which they are to be given is 

times the ratio of population? Now 
what I want to know is, if you consider 
that that weightage is not sufiS-Cient, how * 
much would you require? — ^Where the 
minority is very small, an exact propor- 
tion is difficult to fix, but I should like 
to give an instance m the contrary direc- 
tion of Sind and the North-West Fron- 
tier Province. There the Mussulman 
majority is overwhelming, and the Hindu 
minority is very small, but we have given 
them willingly a little over three times 
the percentage ; and I think in Orissa, 
too, without naming any exact figure, it 
is necessary, in order that the Muslims 
^ould have some weight in the considera- 
tion of local matters, that they should 
have rather more than the miserable 
four members. 

Let me take the very case you 
the North-West Frontier 
Province. You say that you have will- 
ingly conceded to the Hindus a weight- 
age of three’' times the ratio of their 
; po^P^l^tion?— More than three times. 

9409. ^3.1 times actually? — Yes. 

9410. But in Orissa, you * have been 
-.Ooneeded 3 o times. If you think that in 

qf the North-West Frontier Pro- 
Vince you have treated .the Hindus 


generously by giving them a weightage 
of 3.1 times the population ratio, why do 
you think that the Muslims in Orissa 
have been treated unfairly, when they 
have been given a weightage of 3 5 times 
their population ratio — There are two 
answers to that. In the North-West 
Frontier Province, I believe (I have not 
got the figures here), your proportion is 
the non-Muslim population, not the 
Hindu population. There are the Sikhs 
in the North-West Frontier Province, 
and that complicates matters. In Orissa 
there are just the two communities, the 
Hindu and the Muslims, and, therefore, 
a fair comparison would be to take the 
Muslim and Hindu m both cases. 
Secondly, where the minority is very 
small, under 2 per cent., if you give them 
an equal weightage, it yet follows that 
their influence is almost negligible, you 
ought to give them a little more weight- 
age. After all, supposing you give them 
representation of 10 per cent, in Orissa, 
that does not give them any pre- 
ponderating voice, but, ^on the other 
hand, it would give them eix members 
who can voice Muslim feelings. I hope 
that is clear. Sir. The smaller the 
numbers, the greater the weightage. 

Mr. Butler.'] I think, my Lord Chair- 
man, on that point the Sikhs in the 
North-West Frontier Province are 
actually separately represented. If you 
will turn to page 93 of the White Paper, 
you will see that they have three seats. 
They are actually 1 8 of the population, 
and they receive 3.3 times the population 
ratio in the weightage. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

9411. However, you have given me your 
answer, and I do not say whether I 
consider it a satisfactory answer, or not. 
Your view then, at any rate, is that in 
all Provinces the minorities ought to be 
given weightage ? — Certainly. 

9412. Now let us turn on to Bengal. 
In the case of Bengal, the Hindus are in 
a minority ? — ^But they are almost on 
terms of equality. As regards Bengal, 
I think my friend, Mr. Suharwardy, will 
he able to -answer it. 

9413. Almost on terms of equality, but 
not quite; they are in a minority? — They 
are in a slight minority. 

9414. So that according to your prin- 
ciples, they would be entitled to some 
weightage in the Legislature? — Certainly 
not, because if you give them weightage, 
our majority goes. It has gone already. 
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In Bengal where we have a nnmerica] 
majority in the Province, iwe have been 
reduced to a minority, and our prin- 
ciple that weightage should be given to 
minorities is on condition that no 
majority should be reduced to a minority 
or to a position of equality. 

9415. That brings me to a point which 
I really want to bring out, and that is 
this, that in the case of a Province like 
Bengal, where it is agreed on all hands 
that a certain number of seats must be 
reserved for the representation of special 
interests or the representation of Euro- 
peans, of commerce and industry, and all 
things of that kind, it is really in those 
circumstances impossible to grant either 
to the Muslims or to the Hindus the full 
number of seats which they would be en- 
titled to on a purely population ratio. 
Ts that not so? — That would be so; but 
the main principle must not be lost sight 
of, that where we come to a Government 
by a majority, you must not convert 
that majority into a minority. Subject 
to that, we would agree to any modifica- 
tions. 

9416. But then, what you are claiming 
in Bengal is this, that the Muslims 
should have a majority, not only over 
the Hindus, but over the representatives 
of every other interest combaned? — They 
should have a sufl&cient majority for the 
wiU of the majority of the people to 
prevail. 

9417. If we are going to act upon that 
principle, that means that in Bengal you 
are going to reserve to the Muslims a 
permanent majority in the Degielature, 
are you not? — Just as you have reserved 
to the Hindus a permanent majority in 
all the other Provinces where they are 
in a majority. 

9418. That is a different question. The 
Hindus, I agree, twill have a majority 
in many Provinces, but only because the 
Muslims insist upon having separate com- * 
munal electorates. But do let us, for a 
moment, if you do not mind, confine 
ourselves to Bengal. I do not approach 
this question either as a Hindu or as 
a Muslim; I approach it as a neutral, 
and I should dislike intensely any final • 
solution of this question in Bengal which 
would be likely to leave a feeling of un- 
assuagable bitterness between the two 
major communities in that Province, the 
Hindus and the (Muslims? — ^We should 
dislike it, too. 

9419. It is quite clqar from the evidence 
we have already had, that the position 
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which is proposed to be given to the Mus- 
lims in the Legislature in Bengal will leave 
feelings of deep resentment and bitter- 
ness amongst the Hindus m that Pro- 
vince.? — do not think so. The whole 
agitation is artificial. 

9420. I do nob expect you to think so, 
but I am telling you what the Hindus 
think, or, at any rate, the impression 
which the Hindus have Created upon 
my mind. That being so, I want to put 
to you this suggestion : Would it not 
be a fair solution of this problem in 
Bengal, which as admittedly an extra- 
ordinarily difficult one, if you were to put 
aside all those seats which give repre- 
sentation to special interest, and, having 
done that, to divide the remaining seats, 
which are open to Muslims and Hindus, 
between those two communities on a 
population basis? — ^The difficulty with 
that is that we shall never be able to get 
the will of the people to prevail. 

9421. Of course, it depends on what you 
mean by the will of the people. When 
you talk about the will of the people, you 
are talking about the will of the Muslim 
community. I mean, after all, the 
Hindus, as you say, form a very large 
part of the population of Bengal ; I think 
you said nearly on an equality; but if 
you wish to have an arrangement under 
which the Muslims will (have a permanent 
majority in the Legislature, how is the 
will of the Hindus ever to have any 
chance of enforcing itself at all ? — ^In the 
same way as the will of the Muslims 
will have a chance of enforcing itself 
in the TJnited Provinces, although they 
have only one-third representation. 

9422. We are getting back to other 
Provinces? — ^We must consider India as 
a whole, must we not? 

9423. An arrangement of that kind 
would not be satisfactory to you; you 
would not consider that you were being 
fairly treated under an arrangement of 
that kind? — ^No. 

Marquess of Sali$hv/ry, 

9424. I understand from the conversa- 
tion which has already passed that yon 
realise how difficult the situation in Ben- 
gal is? — Certainly. 

9425. And you criticise very much the 
arrangements which axe provided in the. 
White Paper? — Yes. 

9426. I think you have answered this 
question. If you are asked whether you 
(are prepared to abide by the White 
Paper, you say you would take that into 
re-oonsideration ? — have answered it. 
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9427. I apologise for putting the ques- 
tion again, therefore. I suppose you do 
not look upon the White Paper settle- 
ment as permanent ? — Nothing is per- 
manent in politics. 

9428. Indeed, not. I mean, really, if 
the White Paper were passed in its 
present form, would you try to modify it 
afterwards? — We have indicated where 
we feel extremely dissatisfied with it, and 
if we had the power, we should certainly 
try to set it right. 

9429. How would you proceed to set it 
right — If we had the power I do not 
know what fetters will he imposed upon 
the future Indian Legislature, but we 
have already indicated the big points m 
which we think it should be set right. It 
is unjust that our representation in 
Bengal should reduce us to a minority 
where we are in a majority. 

9430. Would you go to the new Central 
Assembly and try to get them to alter 
it? — ^If they had the power. 

9431. Would you approach the Imperial 
Government to alter it? — That all de- 
pends upon the form which the future 
Constitutional machinery takes. I am 
assuming that it passes in the form of the 
White Paper. 

9432. Then our Central Indian Legis- 
lature would probably not be favourable 
to us We shall be in a minority. 

Marquess of Salisbury,'] I think that is 


Mr. Zafrulla Khan ] If Lord Salisbury 
will excuse me, could he point out where 
the White Paper describes where con- 
stituent powers will vest? Lord Salis- 
bury has said his question is that if 
the White Paper scheme is passed, we 
would be approached for a modification 
under the White Paper. So far as I have 
been able to study the White Paper, the 
White Paper does not say where con- 
^ stituent powers will rest for the modifi- 
, cation of these proposals. If they are 
not in the WTiite Paper, surely, the 
, question does not arise. If they are, I 
^ hope liord Salisbury will set me right. 


Marquess of Salisbury. 


' 9433. I think it is in paragraph 110 

However, I only want to fi.nd out how 
^>hey propose to do it. You mean, you 
% mil find an unfavourable majority in the 
&|t"ipentral Legislature? — Yes. 


^^434. So that you would find it very 
'VI get a modification, I suppose, 

*W lender ajn ^unfavourable Legislature ?--We 
a modification now 
thing is on ftq^ amvil. 


943d Do you not realise that as soon 
as the White Paper is passed, and the 
new Central Legislature is established, 
it will be very difificult to get a modifica- 
tion? — We realise that. 

9436. Have you realised that? — Of 
course. 

9437. Do you not think that that is 
one of the reasons why you ought to 
approach the making of the Central 
Legislature with great caution? — I think 
caution is required' at every step, but 
tbat does not mean that the scheme, as a 
whole, should be hung up, 

9438. But it does mean that once the 
Central Legislature is passed in the 
present form, it will be very difficult to 
get a modification? — But there must be 
some method, some machinery by which 
future changes may be possible. We do 
not know what that will be in the final 
form. 

9439. There is always the Imperial 
Parliament, of course? — ^Yes, but we 
should prefer, as good Indians and work- 
ing in co-operation with our Hindu fellow 
subjects, that there should he some 
machinery in India by which even 
minority interests can be favourably con- 
sidered by mutual understanding, by the 
growth of that feeling of national unity 
which is essential for the working of any 
representative institutions. 

9440. I quite agree with you it is 
essential, but I should not have judged 
from some of the answers which have 
been made to-day and yesterday tbat 
tbat essential unity was in sight, quite? 
— ^But we are hoping for itj we are 
hoping to build it up 

9441. But, in the meantime, you would 
have to put up with whatever the 
arrangements were? — ^We shall have to 
take whatever comes 

9442. You do not realise the bearing of 
my questions upon the wisdom of fixing 
definitely now a Central Legislature? — 
5^0, the difficulty will be tbat tbat will 
stereotype matters. 

9443. That is the difficulty — ^that is the 
one I am pointing out to you? — ^Yes. 

9444. Have you weighed that, that it 
^would stereotype matters? — Well, we 
want that to be modified ; we do 
not want it stereotyped I recognise 
that there is a body of feeling in this 
country which would stereotype it, but 
I think that that body of opinion ia 
wrong. 

9445. When you say a feehng in this 
country, do you meam in Great * Britain 
or in India? — In this country specially. 
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9446. I do not think you can look upon 
anything as stereotyped in this country? 
— I am glad to hear that. 

9447. I am thinking of India. I think 
it would be very unlikely that the 
British Government would modify the 
arrangements of the White Paper after 
they were passed against the wishes of 
the majority of the Central Legislature; 
therefore; you would have to convert the 
Central Legislature ? — If our cause is just, 
we hope we shall be able to convert it. 

9448- You are a very sanguine man 
then. I will not press you any more; 
I think you see my point. Now may 
I just refer to one or two of the major 
points of difficulty. I notice that under 
the heading of The Federation of 
India” in your Memorandum; you say: 

We feel that there are great difficulties 
in working out an All-India Federation 
in which the Indian States must neces- 
sarily influence British-Indian policy 
while Bntish-India will be precluded 
from interfering in the internal affairs 
of the States ? — That is so. 

9449. Have you any suggestion to make 
for getting rid of that difficulty — We 
have made a suggestion in the very 
next sentence. ‘‘We; therefore, urge 
that as many subjects as possible should 
be transferred to the Provinces, and as 
few retained for the Federal Centre as 
possible.” 

9450. So that the method of security 
would he by eviscerating; as far as possible, 
aU the jurisdiction of the Central autho- 
rity? — I should not like to use the word 
eviscerating That arrangement occurs 
in many Federal Constitutions. The 
State is all-powerful. The Federation 
is for specific purposes, and if you leave 
all residuary powers in the Provinces, 
I think these difficulties are minimised 
as much as we can minimise them. 

9451. I do not think it turns upon the 
residuary powers; it turns primarily 
upon the specific things, whether to the 
Federation or to the Provinces? — ^Yes. 

9452. You would minimize as far as 
you possibly could all that was allotted 
to the F^eration ? — By not allotting 
it to the Federation. 

9453. By avoiding allotting it to the 
F ederation ? — ^Yes. 

9454. That is your remedy? — That is 
what we can think of at present. 

9455. I notice in a later part of 
your Memorandum you say you would 
allot Income Tax entirely to the Prov- 
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mces^^ — That is a matter of taxation 
and resources. 

9456. You realise it bears very strongly 
upon the point which you and I are 
now discussing, because if the Federa- 
tion are to have control of Income Tax 
then it would be possible for the repre- 
sentatives of the States to vote the 
Income Tax which has only to be paid 
by British India P — I did not under- 
stand the question. 

9457. If the Income Tax iis< to be 
a Federal subject, wlhich is what the 
White Paper proposes, then it would be 
possible for the representatives of the 
States to vote taxation which was only 
to be paid by British India and not 
by the States themselves — the very point 
which your paragraph deals with? — Yes, 
quite. 

9458. So the question whether the Fed- 
eration or the Provinces have control 
of the Income Tax bears directly on 
the point of the paragraph we- are 
discussing*'^ — It does. 

Sir Austen Cham’berlain.'l May I in- 
terpose a question for the sake of clear- 
ing up a matter about which I am not 
sure? 

Marquess of Salisbury.'] Please do. 

Sir Austen- Chamberlain. 

9459. Does the passage in your Mem- 
orandum refer to the imposition of the 
Income Tax or to the application of 
the Income Tax?’ — ^The allotment of it. 

9460. I read it as meaning that the tax 
collected in the Province should go to 
the advantage of the Province.? — That 
is the mam point, but it is a matter 
of convenience as regards the actual 
imposition. We have not considered that 
point specifically, but personally I think 
if the tax goes to the Province it is 
reasonable that it should be collected 
by the Province and that all the 
machinery should be regulated by the 
Province. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

9461. And imposed by the Province 
too? — And imposed by the Province too. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan 

9462. You do not object to uniformity 
of rate? — Not at all. In fact, in some 
respects, uniformity is very desirable. It 
is a question oi convenience. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

9463. How is it to be imposed by the 
Province if it is to be uniform through- 
out the country? — I recognise that diffi- 
culty; if jt is to be imposed by the 
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Province, some Provinces may not have 
it. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

9464. At any rate, you recognise that 
all those suggestions are entirely diher- 
ent from the proposal in the White 
Paper? — In those points. 

9465. Just one other matter. Have you 
considered the question of direct election 
for the Central legislature ? — You mean 
for the Upper House of the Central Leg- 
islature ? 

9466- No. The Upper House is not to 
he directly elected. It is the Lower 
House, the Assembly, which is to be 
directly elected? — ^Yes. 

9467. Have you considered that point? 
— Yes. 

9468. Do you approve of direct election 
for the Assembly? — I think if we are 
going to work towards democracy direct 
election is the only method by wldch the 
will of the people can be expressed, i 
am not judging here of the wisdom of 
working for democracy, but I take it as 
an accepted basis of the whole of the 
proposals. 

9469. It is not accepted. I do not 
know what you mean by accepted; it is 
before the Joint Committee now^ — Yes; 
but the very fact that the Joint Com- 
mittee has been set up and that the 
White Paper has been placed before them 
implies a certain attitude towards demo- 
cratic institutions, does it not? 

9470. It certainly does not imply a 
preference for direct or indirect election? 
— ^No, but I say if that principle is 
accepted, direct election is the only way 
to work it. 

9471. Is that the view of all your 
colleagues here.? — I think so. (Sir 
Mohammed YaJcuh.) Yes. 

9472. Have you had any experience, 
any of you, of how direct election works ? 
— (Mr Abdullah Yusuf Ali.) We have had 
experience in India for many years now 

9473. Do you think it works well? — 
depends on what you call well. It works 
as well as in most countries. 

Marquess of Salisbury ] That is a 
question of opinion. 

Sir Austen- Chamberlain ] Could the 
witness answer your question positively 
; instead of comparatively? 

Marquess of Salisbury.^ Will you put 
ihe question? 


. Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

“^4’74 Will you tell me whether you 
it works well in India? Give me a 
answer and not an afiaswer by 


comparison to how it works elsewhere? — 
A positive answer means a reference do 
all the philosophy of democracy and 
representative institutions, and I am not 
m a position to go into that. I can only 
use it m a comparative sense. I see 
representative institutions in various 
countries. Some people say they are 
working very badly. Some people say 
they are played out and, of course, ail 
those arguments would apply to India as 
well, but if we assume that we are work- 
ing for representative institutions in the 
sense in which they are ordinarily under- 
stood in the world at large, I do not see 
how we carry them out, except by direct 
elections. 

Mr Zafrulla Khan ] We would wish to 
pursue this, if possible. Perhaps Sir 
Austen Chamberlain would help the Com- 
mittee and Delegates and tell them what 
he means by ‘‘working well,’' and then 
we would appreciate whether it has 
worked well in India or not. I think it 
would help the witnesses if they knew 
exactly what was intended by Lhe 
question. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

9475. I will put the question in another 
way. As it works does it present a true 
reflection of public opinion and preserve 
a close touch between the representative 
and his electors.? — To a certain extent, 
but again I would draw a comparison 
with other countries. I do not think in 
any country it works absolutely satis- 
factorily and in India the franchise is 
restricted and there are a number of 
other conditions which it is proposed now' 
in the White Paper to remedy. The 
larger the electorate, naturally the more 
representative the Parliament or the 
Council will be. 

9476. I am not asking about the size of 
the Legislature, but whether the repre- 
sentation really reflects the opinion of 
the electorate, whatever it is, and 
whether the member is in close touch 
with his constituents ? — In an absolute 
way I cannot give a positive reply bub 1 
think it does on the whole. 

Sir Ahbar Kydari. 

9477. One would like to know whether, 
in api)lying these two tests which Sir 
Austen Chamberlain has laid down, those 
teste could not be better supplied if, for 
instance, the election to the Central 
Legislature were by the representatives 
in the Provincial Legislature who would 
be elected on a very wide democratic 
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franchise? — Yes. You see, the touch 
then [Will be between the members of the 
Central Legislature and their electors of 
the Provincial Legislature. That would 
be two degrees removed, would it not? 

9478. Yes ? — And to that extent I think 
it IS less likely to reflect directly the 
opinions of the masses of the people 
themselves. 

9479. But considering the size of the 
electoral districts in British India and 
the absence of good communications, I 
want to know whether in the beginning 
(you said we are working towards de- 
mocracy), as a first step, would you not 
be able to get a better expression of 
opinion of the electors in the Provinces 
if their elected representatives in the 
Legislatures sent representatives to the 
Federal Legislature? — I do not think we 
shall get a better expression, although I 
recognize the difficulties which you have 
pointed out. . 

9480. In connection with the electors 
and their representatives, will there be 
very much connection between the two so 
far as those who are elected to the 
Central Legislature are concerned^?— If 
the representatives in the Central Legist 
lature are elected direct they will be 
forced in their own interests to go to 
their electors in their own constituencies 
and to get themselves into touch. It is 
no* argument that because that has not 
been very conspicuously the case in the 
past, it will not be so in the future. 

9481. Will it be possible in the be- 
ginning? — It may be difficult. 

9482. We quite recognise that repre- 
sentative institutions ultimately require 
that, but in the present conditions of 
India I want to know whether under a 
system o-f indirect election you will 
not get a better type of representatives 
better expressing the public opinion? — 
Those are two different things : A better 
type of man is a very different thing 
from a man who better expresses the 
views of the electorate. I think probably 
you will get a more educated type, end 
so on, but the whole object is to bring 
the humblest cultivator into touch with 
the Central Government. 

9488. He would be brought into touch 
first, and very intimately into touch with 
the Provincial Government, and his 
representative would be in touch with 
that? — ^That will be onlyi indirect. That 
would be two degrees removed. 

9484. You are referring to the words 

direct’’ and “indirect,” but I am 
19355 


looking to the ultimate result ? — The 
result will be that the man who repre- 
sents only the Provincial Legislature will 
be out of touch, and cut off directly from 
the people in the country. 

Marquess of Lothian, 

9485. Is not the point this, that the 
only contact which the individual elector 
has with the Member is on questions 
which are settled by the Provincial 
Legislature. He is never brought into 
touch with the Central Legislature at 
all by the system of indirect election — 
If we are building up a constitution I 
think he should be brought into touch. 

9486. Your objection to indirect 
election is that the elector is never 
brought into touch with the Central 
Legislature^ at all.? — Exactly. 

9487. Therefore you think direct 
election is the only way in which the 
nation as a whole can be brought to 
think about national affairs? — ^That is 
so. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

9488. You think under the proiiosals 
of the White Paper, the representative 
in the Legislature could be in touch with 
the electors in these vast constituencies 
which are provided r’ — As far as the con- 
ditions allow, I think so. 

9489. I suggest to you that the con- 
ditions do not allow ^ — I think that is 
too sweeping. I think what will actually 
happen in practice is this : The con- 
stituencies it is true will be very vast, 
but, when the Constitution gets into 
working — it will be to the member’s 
interest to get into touch with all the 
people who count, the people who matter, 
the people whose votes are of any im- 
portance, and gradually there would be 
an education of the constituency just as 
has happened iri any countries outside 
India. 

Sir Ahbar Kydari. 

9490. Would not the people whose votes 
are of any importance, whom the man 
has to approach for election to the Pro- 
vincilil Councils, be the same people as 
he would have to approach for election 
to the Central Legislature ? — ^Yes, but 
the issues will be different. 

9491. I mean to say that the issues 
will be more personal than impersonal? 
— That is so, but that is, I think, 
rather a fault than an advantage. 

9492. Yes, but we take a very im- 
perfect world as it is to start with, and 

3C 4 
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I want to ask you whether you will not 
really be getting all the questions which 
will be seized by the Legislature much 
better discussed and settled with refer- 
ence to the interests of the people if 
their representatives in the Provincial 
Legislature send men to discuss this very 
highly technical and narrow range of 
questions which will be left for the 
Central Legislature — ^That brings us to 
the Ma Bap theory of Government. Do 
things for them. If you do them well, 
why bother the people^ 

9493. Yes, at is the Ma Bap theory 
but the Ma Baps will be the men whom 
the people have sent to the Provincial 
Legislature? — ^Why should you make 
them Ma Baps, and not give the direct 
vote to the electors themselves. 

Marquess of Salisbury.'] This seems to 
be developing into a theoretical argu- 
ment. 

Sir A. P. Patro. 


9494 Will you tell me whether you 
have had any electoral experience in the 
last 12 years? Have you contested any 
seats for the Provincial Council or the 
Central Legislature.^ — I did not actually 
contest a seat, but I have been in touch 
all the time, and I was a candidate for 
a little while in the United Provinces. 

9495. You were defeated? — ^No, I did 
not go to the poll. 

9496. So you have had no experience 
of the working of the Legislatures either 
Central or Provincial? — Not as a Mem- 
ber. 

9497. I mean as a Member? — ^But I 
have been fairly in touch with political 
questions. 

9498. I do not want all extra answers . 

Say Yes or No. Will you please tell me 
how long it is since you retired? — I re- 
- tired in 1914. ^ 

' 9499. You retired from service in 
1914?— Yes. 


^ 9500, Since then you have been spend- 
ing all your time m England? — Not all 
' my time 

j 9501, Most of your time? — have been 

- ^anaiciled m England, but I have been 
in India fairly frequently. May I just 

- .add one word. The opinions that I have 
^■^J^xpressed are not my personal opinions 

are the opinions of the Association. 
A, P. Patro,] I have not asked that 
Vjfquestion. 

Jayaker 

Having regard to the fact that 
^ Oentcal Legislature at 

^ '.1 . . . ' 


present is by direct method, do you not 
think that reversion to the indirect 
method would be regarded in India as a 
retrograde move? — I certainly think so. 

9503. And it will cause dissatisfaction? 
— Certainly. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

9504. Dr. ^Khalifa seemed inclined to 
say something just now? — (Dr. Khalifa 
Shujauddin.) I was going to say so far 
as the question of contact with the elec- 
torate is concerned the remedy lies not 
in reverting to indirect election, but in 
making the electorate more manageable, 
and, as far as the White Paper goes we 
find, the number of seats in the Legis- 
lature having been increased, there will 
be a greater contact between the Mem- 
ber and his constituency under the re- 
forms than at present, so Mr. Abdullah 
Yusuf Ali^s point is established that as 
time goes on we will work for greater 
contact. 

9505. You mean by having a larger 
number of members? — And by gradually 
redticing the size of the constituencies. 
That L take it will come in the natural 
course of development. 

Mr. Y. Thombare. 

9506. Therefore you are not in favour 
of a reduction of the size of the Central 
Legislatures? — Reduction from what? 

9507. From the figure proposed in the 
White Paper? — No. 

Lord Bankeillour 

9508. Do I understand from what has 
just been said that you are in favour 
of the new Indian Legislature having 
powers to change its own constitution? — 
(Mr. Abdullah Yusuf Ah ) I did not say 
that, but I believe that is the view 
generally held. It is not in the Memo- 
randum; it has not been considered by 
the Association. 

9509. But as long as communal differ- 
ences prevail, you would always be in 
a minority in that Legislature, would 
you not.? — That is so 

9510. If the system were working badly 
for you it would be rather dijficult to 
get a change effected in your favour, 
(Would it not? — If it was working badly, 

9511. Then do you not think that 
you are more likely to get some change, * 
supposing you had la real grievance, 
from the Imperial Parliament than from 
the Central Legislature ? — I do not see 
that it makes very much difference be- 
cause when once the power was de-' 
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centralised, and the seat of authority 
lay in India, even as a minority we could 
bring pressure to bear on our Hindu 
fellow subjects, which we could not on 
Parliament in London. We believe that 
even as a minority we can influence a 
great deal the course of events in India, 
•and we hope that in the altered circum- 
stances the Communal differences will 
get less and less important 

9512. Do you think your influence 
would go so far as to induce the Legis- 
lature to change the constitution 
altogether? — I am not prepared to say 
that in so many words, but I think the 
ultimate result if we are working for 
Dominion status will be that and must 
be that. 

9513. Would you allow the whole of 
the Constitution Act to be subject to 

* change by the Legislature? — Again this 
is my own personal view. I would say, 
Yes, except as regards the Imperial con- 
nection, and one or two fundamental 
matters like that. I think that as long 
as these communal difficulties arise the 
communal safeguards must remain, but 
I certainly envisage the time m the 
future when w4 shall be working just as 
the Dominion of Canada is working. 
We think the whole future is in its own 
hands. 

9514. Would you allow the Central 
Legislature to take unto itself powers 
that had already been given to the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures ?— No , because we 
are all for residuary powers in the 
Provincial Legislatures. 

9515. That would be fundamental and 
not subject to change? — I think that 
would be one of the fundamental matters. 

9516. Therefore, there are some 
subjects which could not be changed in 
India and some that could? — I think the 
majority would be capable of change, but 
there would be certain fundamental 
reservations, 

9517. You have not worked out what 
you think the fundamental reservations 
ought to be? — ^Not so far. 

Lord Irwin, 

9518. Might I, with Lord Rankeil- 
lour’s permission, interject one question, 
before he leaves that point? Supposing 
the ultimate statute contained anything 
in the way of constituent powers such as 
Mr. Yusuf Ali has been speaking of, 
would it be in his contemplation that 
such constituent powers, containing a 
power to alter the Constitution of the 
Provincial Councils, should repose with 


the Federation or with the Provincial 
Councils? — I think they should rest with 
the Provincial Councils, as far as the 
Provinces are concerned. 

Lord Jdanheillour . 

9519. Under paragraph XII, you speak 
of fundamental rights and you quote the 
introduction to the White Paper and the 
Government seeing serious objections. 
Have you prepared any draft of what you 
would like to be put in, as to funda- 
mental rights? — ^We have said that, I 
think, here in that paragraph: ‘'The 
protection of Muslim religion and 
culture, education, languages ” — I use 
the plural, for this reason : We have our 
Urdu as our vernacular, and our two 
classical languages, Persian and Arabic 
— and law.’’ 

9520. But you have not actually 
drafted any clause which would show 
that? — No, we have not. 

Sir Kan Singh Gour. 

9521. By law, you mean personal law? 
—Yes 

Lord Kanheillour. 

9522 Under paragraph VII, you say 
in sub-head (e) There should be at 
least one Muslim Minister in every Pro- 
vince in which the Muslims are in a 
minority ” I suppose you would make 
that reciprocal, would you not? — ^Yes. 

9523. I mean, you would allow a Hindu 
Minister in Sind, for example? — ^Yes. 
Everything that we say is reciprocal; 
what we have asked for ourselves, we are 
freely prepared to grant in the contrary 
case to the other communities. 

9524 And there would be a Sikh Minis- 
ter in the Punjab? — ^Yes. 

9525. It was suggested to us yesterday 
that it would be a good thing if the* Pro- 
vincial Minister responsible for Law and 
Order should be helped by a Committee 
representing all the principal communi- 
ties — an Advisory Committee. Has that 
suggestion been made to you? — It has not 
been considered by us collectively. 

9526. Have you any opinion upon it? — 
My own personal opmion is that there 
is' no objection to it, to have an Advisory 
Committee to advise the Minister who 
is in charge of Daw and Order. ]But 
this should apply to all the Provinces or 
none at all. (Dr. Khalifa Shujauddin.) 
I am afraid I will have to go against 
Mr. Yusuf All on that point. Coming 
from the Punjab, and knowing the 
vieWs of the Punjab Muslims very 
clearly upon this point, I think I am 
in a position to say that we are very de- 
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finitely opposed to any Advisory Com- 
mittee. If I may say so, only about three 
days ago, I came across a Report of a cer- 
tain speech made by Sir Herbert Emer- 
son, the Governor of the Punjab, which 
has been reported in The Times ’’ of 
July 28th, and I find one sentence there 
which, I think, supports my proposition 
that Law and Order should be transferred 
quite as fully to the Almister as m the 
other Provmce. His Excellency said . 

“ The people and the Council have thus 
given the answer to those who doubted 
the wisdom of the present proposals for 
the transfer of Law and Order to respon- 
* sible Alinisters.” It was a speech that he 
made in openmg the special Session of 
the Legislative Council at Simla on the 
27th July, and in the course of this 
speech, he complimented the Council on 
the work they had done and also approved 
of the prmciples laid down in the White 
Paper qua the transfer of Law and 
Order; and our Conference as well as 
the League are unanimously of opinion 
that no distinction whatsoever should be 
made in the matter of the transfer of 
Law and Order to responsible Ministers of 
the Crown. (Mr, Suhrawardy ) I, too, 
am of that opinion, my Lord Chairman. 
(Mr. Yusuf Ali.) Alay I add that I con- 
template, m my personal view, that any 
arrangements for one Provmce should 
apply to all. I am strongly against 
apply mg certain checks or palliatives, or 
modifying arrangements m one Provmce 
that do not exist in all. 

Dr. Shafa^ai Ahmad Khan. 

9527 The Aluslim Conference is and has 
been strongly of opinion that Law and 
Order should be transferred in all Pro- 
vinces? — ^Absolutely, yes, 

^ Sir Han Singh Gour. 

9528. Can you visualise the possibility 
of a divided responsibility under the pro- 
posal of having an Advisory Committee 
in the Punjab? Would it not derogate 
from the responsibility of the Legislature P 
-T-I think that, to a certain extent, it 

Lord Bankeillour. 

95^. In Section V, you say that the 
powers for the prevention of discrimina- 
tion should not be used in such a way as 
to prejudice the growth of Indian com- 
^?^;\rnerc6 and industry What kind of thing 
mind when you want that 
"precaution taken — It is conceivable that 
, pressure of foreign companies, having 

in India, on the Governor may 
“great thax he may "do things which 


are prejudicial to Indian commerce or in- 
dustry. We want to avoid that; we wane 
the Governor to feel that he can only 
exercise his powers, subject to the proviso 
that Indian commerce and industry come 
first in India May I give an instance? 
The Ottawa Agreement. We have here 
a sort of general co-operation of the* 
Empire as a whole, hut the principle is 
recognised that it should the on the under- 
standing that each commonwealth within 
the British Dominions should come first in 
its own arrangements. 

Sir Hubert Carr 

9530. When you say foreign companies, 
do you refer to British companies domi- 
ciled in the United Kingdom ^ — I mean, 
in a geographical sense, non-Indian. 

Lord Bankeillour. 

9531. Then would you look at the latter 

part of Proposal 122 in the White Paper, 
page 70? — ^Yes, it is the last sub-para- 
graph of paragraph 122 “ A Federal or 

Provincial law, however, which might 
otherwise be void on the ground of its 
discriminatory character, will be valid if 
previously declared by Hhe Governor- 
General or a Governor, as the case may 
be, in his discretion, to he necessary 
in the interests of the peace and tran- 
quillity of India or any part thereof.” 

9532. That does not go far enough for 
yon? — I do not think it goes far enough, 
for this reason, that you leave that abso- 
lutely to the discretion of the Governor. 
I want it to be put to him definitely : 
Supposing our Indian Chamber of Ck)m- 
merce goes up to him and says- “We 
want to convince you that this will injure 
our trade,” then he should feel that he 
has no discretion, if he is convinced that 
it .will, he must give in and he must not 
overrule any measures for the protection 
of Indian trade and interests. There is 
a slight difference in language. 

9533. Would you give those powers to 
the United Chambers of Commerce, or 
some such body? — No, I would not give 
the powers to them, but I should have it 
in tiheir power to approach a Governor 
and convince him that it should not be in 
his discretion, or, as our lawyers would 
say, if there is a discretion, he should 
exercise it judicially. * 

9534. It would only be a declaratory 
clause drawing his attention to it? — Yes. 

9535. Now only one other subject. What 
is your main reason for wishing to give 
the Centre as few powers as possible and 
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the Provinces as many as possible ? — I 
have stated that, but may I repeat it? 

9536. Was it because you wished the 
Indian States not to have too much in- 
fluence at the Centre ? — That is one 
reason. 

9537. Is there any other reason? — 
Another reason is that m the conditions 
of India, a vast country like India, some- 
how the Provinces will be better in touch 
with life than the Centre, and, therefore, 
they should have most of the actual work 
of the country in their hands. 

9538. And anything that was not speci- 
fically given by the Constitution Act to 
the Centre would be with the Provinces? 
—Yes. 

9539. Is that not really making the 
Provinces into States? — That is, I under- 
stand, the object of this legislation — 
Autonomous Provinces. 

9540. What precedent have you for 
giving the Provinces powers hke these 
which have previously been possessed at 
the Centre — I have not thought of a 
precedent, but if you omit the qualify- 
ing clause, the United States have the 
States practically omnipotent. 

9541. But the States were there before 
they united? — ^Yes. 

Mr. Zafrulla K/iati.] May I suggest 
the precedent is the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme? The reforms which gave a good 
deal to the Provinces which was pre- 
viously in the Centre. 

Lord jRankeillour. 

9542. But it did not give them residu- 
ary powers? Devolution, yes, but not to 
give residuary powers, surely .P — (Dr. 
Shujavddin.) This question did not arise 
before, because the question of Federa- 
tion did not come in. This question of 
residuary powers conies in only because 
we are considering as to whether rwe will 
have a Federal Government in the Centre, 
or not. The moment you consider that 
problem, the question of residuary 
powers arises ipso facto. It did not 
arise because before the Government had 
been a unitary Government. (Mr. Yusuf 
Ali.) There is also this, that devolution 
may be the devolution of all residuary 
powers, may it not? 

Lord Bankeillour. 

9543. I should have thought not? — There 
are two methods of devolution. You can 
devolve a particular power. I do not 
sejq any illogicality in it. 


9544. But residuary powers must reside 
somewhere ? — Yes ; you devolve them to 
the Provinces. 

9545. And you have no precedent for 
thatP — cannot think of any. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

9546. Have you a precedent for a kind 
of Federation where some units are like 
some of the Indian States and some like 
the British Provinces which cannot help 
being scheduled to the Federation, where 
some powers rest in the units, and where 
others rest in the Provinces? — It is abso- 
lutely unprecedented, as far as I know. 

Lord Kankeillour. 

9547. I have only one or two more 
questions to ask. You do not think that 
great inconvenience would arise from the 
great diversity of Laws there would be 
in the different Provinces of India, if 
they had these large powers? — Not neces- 
sarily, because we have put in the Centre 
specific matters in which it is necessary 
to preserve uniformity. 

9548. You have not drafted what, 
specifically, you would give to the Centre, 
have youP — No, I do not think iwe can 
draft these things 

9549. But this diversity of laws has 
created great inconvenience, for example 
in the United States? — Quite so. 

9550. Would you give power to con- 
tiguous Provinces to unite under the Con- 
stitution? — ’Our position is that the pre- 
sent arrangement should not be alterable, 
because it would disturb the balance of 
the communities. Unite two Provinces, 
and thus disturb our representation, and 
so on, so we should prefer that these 
arrangements should not be alterable — 
that they should be one of the funda- 
mental safeguards. 

9551. Reserved to this Parliament? — I 
suppose it would have to be reserved to 
somewhere. 

Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan. 

9552. You do not mean permanently 
unalterable? — No; there must be some 
machinery for altering it. 

Lord ‘Bankeillour. 

9553. But reserved to this Parliament? 
— I suppose so. 

9554. Supposing that conditions made 
it appear that the Federation would be 
a long time coming into force, would you 
wish Provincial Autonomy to be intro- 
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duced at once? — Yes, if the other thing 
were long in coming We have said so 

9555 And you would not mind if the 
introduction of the Federation were de- 
ferred for a long time? — If it were neces- 
sary. 

9556. And, perhaps, indefinitely? — No. 

Mr. Zajrulla Khan. 

9557. Did I understand from your last 
answer, Mr. Yusuf Ali, that it would 
make you happy secretly, as it were, if 
things were deferred at the Centre? — 
No, not at all. On the contrary, our 
people would he very dissatisfied. (Dr. 
Bhujauddin ) Amd if I may add, we 
would expect the question of Federation 

* to be postponed only for a reasonable 
period of time. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan. 

9558 And the Muslim Conference sup- 
ports this scheme? — ^Yes, this is the view 
of the Muslim Conference. 

Major Oadogan. 

9559. Mr. Yusuf Ali, in Section IV of 
your Memorandum there is a sentence 
which I would be much obliged if you 
would explain to me; it is at the bottom 
of the page : “ There is no reason why 
the Governor-General should be given the 
extraordinary power of making Acts.’^ 
Do you mean that the Governor-General 
should have no power of making Acts 
under any circumstances whatever? — 
Not Acts, if the Legislative Council is 
functioning — if the Assembly is function- 
ing. 

9560 You were not contemplating a 
breakdown of the Constitution, when you 
wrote that sentence? — No. 

9561. Then in paragraph VII, suh-sec- 
tion (p) you say : A substantial measure 
of reform should he immediately intro- 
-teced in Baluchistan You are aware, 
1 am sure, that the Simon Commission 
went to Baluchistan and collected as much 
evidence as they could on this subject. 
, ' 1)0 you remember the recommendations 
.,,1 that the Simon Commission made to the 
effect that It may be safely stated that 
| j*^^the Baludiis have not themselves sought 
alteration of ' the existing regime. 

* ^ The demand for representative institu- 

of a western type certainly does 
come from them ” You remember 
recommendation? — ^Yes. I think a 
deal of time has passed since then. 
^ ''m going to ask you a question 



upon that Do you agree that a great 
part of the inhabitants are nomadic? — 
A certain proportion, yes. 

9563. How would you get nomadic 
tribes belonging to an electoral roll? — 
I do not think that applies to the major 
part of the major population. 

9564. A great part, you will agree, will 
you not? — A certain proportion; I have 
not gone into the figures, 

9565. Will you also agree that the 
majority of the Baluchis wish to go on 
living their customary lives? — Yes. 

9566. Do you not agree with me that 
the will of the majority of the Baluchis 
should prevail? — ^Yes, but that is not in- 
consistent with reforms, because I think 
a great many of them would like to have 
representation As regards the nomadic 
population, may I point to the precedent 
of Iraq? You have a large proportion 
of nomads there, hut they have made 
efficient arrangements for their repre- 
sentation. 

9567. You think that that would be 
practical in Baluchistan? — Either that; 
or you may have to leave them out, 
as a sort of scheduled area, as you do 
m other parts of Backward India; but 
I do not think that is any reason why 
we should stop some sort of representation 
of the people who are ready for it. 

9568. A considerable part of the terri- 
tory IS not British territory, of course? 
— That is so. 

8569. But the administration is the 
same in the part which is British terri- 
tory, and in that which is not — the same 
kind of customary laws? — More or less; 
customary laws. 


Sir Beginald Craddock. 


9570. Mr. Yusuf All, the Committee 
which acted with the Simon Commission 
from Bengal was elected by the Bengal 
Legislative Council, I believe, was it 
not.? — (Mr. Suhrawardy ) It was not 
elected; it was appointed by the 
Governor. 


9571. That Committee made the sug- 
gestion, or some of them did, that there 
should be a Board sitting with the 
Minister who was given the charge of 
Law and Order. Do you recollect that? 
— I am not aware of it. It might be so. 

9572. It was so as a matter of fact. 

I think you can take that from me? — 
Yes. . . 

9573. Is there anything which has. 
occurred since those days *w^ich would 
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make Mussulmans revise their position 
about Law and Order?- — About that time 
the question whether Law and Order 
would be transferred was not very cer- 
tainj and since then^ when there is a 
question that there is a possibility of 
the transference of Law and Order^ we 
are of opinion that Law and Order should 
be transfeired in all the Provinces with- 
out any hindrances whatsoever. 

9574. You formed that opinion, but 
you did not always have it, did you.^ — 
We have advanced a little bit from the 
days of the Simon Commission, if I may 
say so. 

9575. Yes, advanced in those ideas? — 
Yes. 

9576. But I do not suppose you have 
changed materially ? — The persons who 
were on the Committee and the Pro- 
vincial Committee were not the repre- 
sentatives of the Legislature or of the 
people as such. 

9577. Bengal Council are not elected 
by the people? — Yes, the Bengal Council 
was, but the persons who were appointed 
were not elected by the Bengal Council. 
We have various elements in the Bengal 
Council. 

9578 I would like Mr. Yusuf All to 
reply regarding the All-India Services. 
Does he want them abolished? — (Mr. 
Abdullah Yusuf Alt.) I have given a good 
deal of thought to that, and it seems to 
me that the All-India Services as they 
exist at present would be quite incon- 
sistent with the reforms. We should 
have to reconstruct them and I suppose 
if Provinces got complete Provincial 
autonomy All-India Services would be a 
misnomer They would only have to be 
All-India Services for working the 
Federation. 

Lt -Colonel Sir S'. Gidney. 

9579. Does Mr. Yusuf Ali mean that 
there should be no Federal AJl-India sub- 
jects? — ^Yes, there would be Federal sub- 
jects and for those Federal subjects 
there would be a Federal service, but I 
think that it is a mistake and it will 
cause endless trouble if you have the All- 
India Services as we knew them in the 
past. The whole atmosphere is changed. 
It IS not fair to the All-India Services 
and it is not fair to the Provinces. 

Sir 'Reginald OraddocJc. 

9580. Would you then in future 
eliminate the British element from the 
Services — Not immediately no, but it is 


one of the impliea cions of Provincial 
autonomy that the appointments and 
regulations and promotions should be 
made by the Provinces as far as the ser- 
vice was rendered to the Provinces. 

9581. You would not apply that to those 
already in the service? — No. Every 
vested right should be strictly respected. 

9582. Do you think that the Provinces 
would recruit any British officers if they 
were provincialised? — I think so; for 
some time to come, anyhow. There will 
be — there must be — proper public service 
commissions, perfectly impartial, like 
judges, and they will judge everything 
on its merits. 

9583 I suppose it is the case that since 
the Lee Commission Deport in provincial- 
ised services like education, agriculture 
and so forth the recruitment of British 
offiicers has gradually ceased, has it not? 
— I do not know about that , I think 
there are a large number of British 
officers even under the Lee scheme. 

9584 The old ones of the All-India 
Services? — Under recruitment I know 
several educational officers who were re- 
cruited from England. 

9585. On special short contracts? — ^On 
special contract. 

9586 There may he a few on special 
contracts, but those services are no 
longer recruited from Englishmen in the 
majority of Provinces, I understand? — I 
believe even now several Englishmen 
have been recruited to the educational 
services and in any case I should not 
wish there to he a race bar or a colour 
bar in any way- 

9587. I know in some Provinces, at all 
events, there has not been a single British 
officer recruited since 1925, the date of 
the Lee Commission? — Is it Bengal? 

9588. I do not know about Bengal. I 
do not think there are many in Bengal. 
There are certainly none in the Central 
Provinces ? — I should like to have in- 
stances of cases where competent people 
have applied and have been rejected. 

9589 They do not apply unless an 
application is made to the High Commis- 
sioner here by the Province? — Yes; but 
if the Englishmen do not apply I do not 
see how they can be appointed. 

9590. The High Commissioner merely 
acts as an agent, I believe, in these 
cases? — I believe so. 

9591. For a Provincial Grovernment, 
who asks for somebody, and then the 
High Commissioner advertises Other- 
wise it is no good people applying in the 
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air ? — I have not seen any advertisements 
for services in India shutting out 
Englishmen in the way that I have seen 
advertisements about the India Medical 
Service shutting out Indians. 

Lt. -Colonel Sir H. Gid-ney. 

9592. Does the India Medical Service 
shut out Indians ? — The advertisements 
that appear in ‘‘ The Times say that 
applicants must be of European descent, 
which I think is very wrong in principle. 

959S What advertisements were those 
— Indian Medical Service. 

9594- When? — ^You can see them any 
day in ‘‘ The Times-” I have seen them 
recently. 

9595 No advertisement ever aippeais 
in the newspaper except on a Govern- 
ment communique. No advertisement 
can appear except by the Government of 
India or the Secretary of State? — It is 
the Secretary of State. 

, 9596. Could you quote one such ad- 
vertisement ? — ^I have not brought one 
with me, but I saw one only the other 
day. 

9597. As a member of that service, I 
have never seen such a thing and I 
would be very grateful to see it because 
I am just as keen as you are? — ^You agree 
that the principle is wrong? 

Lieut. -Colon el Sir IBL. Gidney.'] Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr, M. 11. Jayaher ] Lieut.-Colonel 
Sir H. Gidney is a retired member of the 
Indian Medical Service. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir S. Gidney. ^ That 
does not imply that my interest in the 
Indian Medical Service has ceaeed. 

Sir Beginald Craddock. 

9598. I will pass on. If any of the 
Delegates or the witnesses would like to 
attswer, will they tell me whether there 
is a scheme for Federation of Provinces 
under the name of Pakistan? — As far as 

' I know, it is only a students' scheme; 
no i^esponeible people have put it forward. 

Sir Meginald Graddock.^ They have not 
so far, but, as you say, you advance very 
'quickly in India, and it may be, when 
students grow up it will he put 
f&^forward; that scheme must be m the 
^ minds of the people, anyhow. 

JKho/n.2 What is the 

^ <3fji^tion ? 

^ JReginald Craddock.']. I wanted to 
whether the witn^ses had acquaint- 


ance with a scheme which was drawn up 
for what is called Pakistan. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.] We have already 
had the reply that it was a students' 
scheme and there is nothing in it. What 
IS the further question? 

Mr. Isaac Foot. 

9599. What is Pakistan.? — So far as we 
have considered it, we have considered 
it chimerical and impracticable. It means 
Lhe Federation of certain Provinces. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

9600. 1 have received communications 
about the proposal of forming a Federa- 
tion of certain Muslim States under the 
name of Pakistan.? — (Dr. Khalifa 
Shu^auddm.) Perhaps it will be enough 
to say that no such scheme has been 
considered by any representative gentle- 
men or association so far. 

9601. I want to ask a question wuth 
reference to the attitude of Muham- 
madans towards what have hitherto been 
known as the Depressed Classes; that is 
to say, does the Mussulman population 
generally, the uneducated Mussulman 
population, treat the Depressed Classes 
any differently from the way in which 
they are treated by the Hindus? — (Mr. 
Abdullah Yusuf Ah.) They have no De- 
pressed Classes amongst themselves, and 
as regards the Depressed Classes amongst 
the Hindus, to the Mussulmans they a^'O 
the same as any other Hindus. 

Sir Beginald Craddock ] For example, 
over the use o*f wells in a village mainly 
consisting of Mussulmans, would these 
Depressed Classes have the use of the 
wells ? 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.] I think we should 
like the point of the question explained, 
so that we might follow what the 
questioner is aiming at. 

Sir Beginald Craddock. That will 
appear. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 

9602. Sir Heginald -Craddock must ask 
his question in his own way?— -Your 
question is, in a Mussulman village 
would a member of the depressed classes 
be shut out from using a well as he would 
be in a Brahmin village? 

Sir Beginald Craddock. 

9603. Yes? — I da not think so. 
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9604. You think there are no disabili- 
ties put on the depressed classes by 
Muslims anywhere? — I think that where 
there is a large Hindu population sur- 
rounding it, probably the Muslims would 
be psychologically affected, but I do not 
think there is any reason to suppose that 
the Muslims would treat the depressed 
classes as any different from any other. 

9605. You agree, however, to the pro- 
posal to give the depressed classes in the 
Punjab a special representation P — I think 
so, yes. 

9606. You agree? — Yes. 

9607. And the same in Bengal? — ^Yes, 
as long as the necessity remains, ot 
course. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

9608. May I be permitted to make a 
statement in one sentence on the de- 
pressed classes question ? — I think the 
position is this so far ts the Punjab is 
concerned (I am not familiar with other 
provinces) the mere fact of a person 
belonging to any particular caste or tribe 
does not affect a Muslim one way or the 
other with regard to the treatment of 
such a person but if a person (it does 
not matter what his caste or tribe is) 
IS engaged in a certain profession (and 
I have in mind the profession of a 
scavenger) which makes him physically 
incapable of association on equal terms, 
no doubt there is that hesitation and 
keeping off from him ; but if members of 
the same tribe were not actually follow- 
ing that profession we do not think of 
any untouchability with them. That is 
the position so far as the Punjab is con- 
cerned? — (Mr. jBT. jS. Suharwardy.) That 
is right. (Mr. Ahdullah Yusnf AliJ) 1 
think that obtains as far as every pro- 
vince is concerned as regards the Mussul- 
mans. 

Miss Fickford. 

9609. Under Heading HI C. of your 
Memorandum, Franchise for the Legis- 
lature you say ‘‘ Women should not be 
given the vote in the right of their 
husbands Have you given careful con- 
sideration to this point ? — ^Yes, the 
Associations have actually gone into it. 

9610. You are therefore aware that the 
White Paper does not make any proposal 
to enfranchise the wives of voters for the 
Federal Assembly? — The Franchise Oom- 
mittee report does. 

9611. Not for the Federal Assembly? — 

,What bearing has that on the present 
position? ^ ' 


9612. 1 suggest that you have not given 
very careful consideration to it, if you 
suggest that a differential qualification 
which is not suggested should not be 
given? — That is only an argument, is it 
not, Madame? 

9613. If we proceed to the other point 
the White Paper does propose a vote to 
the wife of a voter for the Provincial 
Council? — Yes. 

9614. And it is to that that you object? 
— ^Yes. 

9615. On the grounds that you prefer 
an equal franchise? — ^Yes. 

9616. In fact, you are in favour of 
equality ? — Yes. 

Miss Fickford.'} Do you have women 
members of the All India Women’s Con- 
ference? 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

9617. No? — There is nothing to prevent 
them coming. (Sir Mohammed Yakah.) 
We have one lady on the) Council of the 
All India Muslim League, and that dis- 
tinguished lady is sitting in this body. 

Sir N. N. Sircar. 

9618. That is equal representation; one 
woman in 200? — ^There is no bar. Others 
have not applied, and, if they do we have 
no objection. 

Miss Fickford. 

9619. You have no objection? — ^Not the 
least. (Mr. Abdullah Yusuf Ali,) None 
whatever. 

9629. Is there an All India Muslim 
Women’s Conference? — There is an Ail 
India Women’s Conference, but that is 
different from ours. (Sir Mohammed 
Yakub.) So far as I know some meetings 
of a Conference were held which were 
known by the name of the All India 
Muslim Women’s Conference. They were 
mostly social Conferences relating to the 
education of Muslim women, and things 
like that, and, so far as I know, politics 
were mostly outside the purview of those 
Muslim Conferences. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

9621. We have had a Women’s Con- 
ference since 1914?— I admit there has 
been a Conference known as the All- 
India Muslim Ladies Conference. They 
were advocating Muslim education, and 
other social reforms among the Muslim 
women in the country* 
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Miss Fickjord. 

9622. As that is organised on an All 
India basis, , would it not have been as 
well to have consulted those ladies about 
the questions of franchise and repre- 
sentation — They are perfectly free, not 
only to give their opinions, but to come 
and sit on our body. 

9623. Are you aware that if you have 
for women a property qualification on the 
same terms as men for Provincial 
Councils it will produce an electorate 
of rather under 2,000,000? — 2,000,000 
women ^ 

9624. 2,000,000 women? — I have not 
gone into the figures. (Sir Mohammed 
YakuhA I may add that among the 
Mussulmans the women inherit property 
from their fathers or mothers and their 
husbands, and among the Mussulmans I 
think that the women owning property 
in their own name are not very much 
less than the men. In fact the inclina- 
tion IS, so far as the United Provinces 
is concerned, I think, that husbands are 
transferring property more to their 
wives, in order to save it from the 
hankers’ clutches. 

Sir Ahdur Mahim.^ There is one ex- 
ception, IS not there j the Punjab. 

Miss Pickford. 

9625. Arising out of Sir Mohammed 
Yakub’s reply, is it a fact that the 
Muslim law is not followed m all the 
Provinces? — (Sir Mohammed Yakub.) 
Under the Royal Declaration it ought 
to be followed in all the Provinces, 
and it IS unjust that in certain 
Provinces Mussulmans have been de- 
barred from following their Muslim law, 
for instance, m Punjab, but, in those 
Provinces, there has been an agitation 
among the Mussulmans for a long time 
^lat Muslim law should be applied equally 

' lit the Punjab also as regards women. 
Mu^ulmans in all the Provinces con- 
sider* it very ob 3 ectionable that Muslim 
law should not be applied to the women 
'in any province. It is clearly contrary 
to the directions given in the Holy 
,^^"|Koran. 

\ Begum ^hah Nawaz. ] Is there any 
riylikelihood of this law being changed in 
{ ^the Punjab until and unless the women 
'^s^lrave a good voting strength in the 
*";P;unjab^ — (Sir Mohammed Yakub.) My 
-V^d Chairman, it is not the Muslim 
trying to perpetuate 
m tha in fact 


the Muslim men m the Punjab have 
always endeavoured to make the Muslim 
law apply to the Muslim women also. 
It was the Government or the other 
people in the Councils who would not 
agree to it, and, therefore, the prepon- 
derance of Muslim men in the Councils 
in any way cannot be any hindrance in 
the way of the Muslim women getting 
their rights On the other hand, we con- 
sider that contrary to the Holy Koran. 
We consider that no more injustice could 
have been done to the Muslims than to 
apply these laws to the Muslim women in 
the Provinces, and it is quite contrary to 
the Declaration of Queen Victoria, where 
it was said that personal law would be 
applied to Mussulmans and Hindus. 
(Dr. Shu]auddiu.) As a matter of fact, 
during the last Session of the Assembly 
one iprivate Muslim member did introduce 
a Bill to the effect that all these customs 
Shall he abrogated for the future, and 
that in matters of inheritance, and so 
on, only Muslim law should prevail. Un- 
fortunately, this Bill could not be con- 
sidered by the last Assembly, and it was 
not passed. I mention that only to show 
that even now, as things go, there is a 
very genuine desire among the general 
body of Mussulmans to see that personal 
law is brought back to the position which 
it ought to hold. 

Mr. YafTulla Nhan.^ One Member of 
the Punjab Legislative Council simply 
tabled a resolution of that effect and it 
could not be discussed, because it was 
not reached. The Punjab Council itself 
has not the power to make that change. 

Miss Pickford. 

9626. You admit then that at present 
there in an inequality? — ^(Mr. Yusuf Ah ) 
As enforced by the British Courts. 

9627. Taking the facts as they are, do 
you accept the official figures given in the 
Franchise Committee’s Report that the 
women who will he qualified, on a pro- 
perty qualification, to vote for the Pro- 
vincial assemblies will he under 2,000,000 
as against 30,000,000 men? — (Sir Moham- 
med Yakub.) We cannot accept the 
corrections of the official figures always. 

9628. You do accept them? — No, not 
always. 

' 9629. But you cannot bring any figures 
to refute them^’ — ‘Our experience is that 
during the last census the figures of the 
Muslim population m certain Provinces 
were tampered with to a very great 
extent. 
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Sir A. A. Sircar.'] In favour of the 
Muslims^ — (Mr. Sukrawa't dy .) No, in 
Bengal in favour of the Hindus. (Dr. 
Khalifa Shujauddin.') No. 

Miss Fickford 

9630. Given that those figures are 
correct, the ratio of women to men 
voters .will be 1 woman to 15 men. 
Do you think that that is likely to give 
them an effective infiuence upon candi- 
dates and Legislatures? — ^As mudh as 
they had in England. 

Miss Ficlcford.] Perhaps I may pur- 
sue that point. Until women had an 
effective voting strength in England 
there was very little legislation to which 
women attached importance passed in 
the Houses of Parliament, and, since 
they have had an effective voting 
strength, there has been considerably 
more. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

9631. Is that the view of the whole 
Committee? — (Sir Mohammed Yakub.) 
My Lord Chairman, in India the 
interests of a man and a woman are very 
much more identical than they are in 
England. 

Miss Fickford. 

9632. The' point that I want to make is 
this that you attach great importance 
to the Muslim community being a 
minority community, having weightage 
in the Assembly and in the Provincial 
Councils and in the Services because of 
the disabilities from which they suffer 
as a minority community. Do you not, 
therefore, on the basis of equality, think 
that it IS only fair that women should 
have some differential qualifications?— 
The women do not belong to a separate 
community, they belong to the com- 
munity to which their men belong, and 
there can be no difference of interests 
or no conflict of interests between men 
and women. Therefore, the analogy 
which you want to apply does not apply 
to the case of men and women. Women 
have never suffered on account of men 
in the matter of legislation anywhere 
in India. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

9633. What about the legislation 
against polygamy?— My Lord Chairman, 
C would not enter into the realm of 
religion. I thing that our distinguished 
lady Member, the Begum Bhah Nawaz, 
would find herself isolated in India, if 
she tried to take a step in the realm of 
religion. 


Miss Fickford. 

9634. In Sir Mohammed Yakub’s state^ 
ment, w’hich he read to the Committee, 
he said it would not be fair to give a 
wife a vote in respect of her husband, 
and then deprive her of it when she 
became a widow. Is he aware, as a 
Member of the Franchise Committee, that 
that was not the proposal of the Fran- 
chise Committee, nor has it been adopted 
in the White Paper proposals.? — Quite 
so, and, therefore, I say there is no 
logic in it. I want to point out the 
logic of the proposal which has been 
made. 

9635. In answer to Begum Shah Nawaz, 
Sir Mohammed Yakub said that his 
views were held by the vast majority 
of the Muslim community. Is he aware 
that the note of dissent which he gave 
to the Franchise Committee’s Report was 
not supported by his two Muslim 
colleagues? — My Lord Chairman, it was 
not objected to by them, only they did not 
care to put in a separate note, as I ^ 
did. It does not mean that they differed 
from my views. 

9636. Would it be fair to say that, 
perhaps, these views are not held by all 
the members of the Muslim community? 
— I think, my Lord Chairman, that these 
views are shared by most of the leaders 
of the Muslim community. 

9637. AlTo the leaders, mostly, the 
older men of the community? — Older, as 
well as younger. 

Mr. Damdson. 

9638. I have only one question to ask, 
my Lord Chairman. When Mr. Yusuf 
All was replying to Lord Salisbury, I was 
not quite clear what his view was on 
one particular point, and it is this 
It is admitted that if direct election is 
adopted for the Federal Assembly, the 
constituencies will be very large. Would 
I be correct in interpreting Mr. Yusuf 
All’s answer as expressing the view that 
whether a constituency be large or small, 
or whether the electorate be large or 
small, the contact which a member has 
with his constituency and his electorate 
is good or bad according (a) to the effort 
made on the part of the Member to keep 
in touch with his electorate, and 
(b), upon the efliciency of his political 
organisation?— (Mr. Yusuf Ali.) That is 
perfectly true, subject to this qualifica- 
ton, that in the smaller constituency it 
would naturally be easier. 
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9639. But that no provision m any 
constitution can enable a candidate or a 
member to keep m touch with his con- 
stituency. That IS a matter for himself? 
— Exactly. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

9640. May I ask one or two q^uestions 
just to try to elicit how you envisage 
Provincial Autonomy working? I gather 
from your reference to Income Tax that 
you wish, in any case, the whole of the 
Income Tax to be handed back to those 
Provinces where the taxpayer resides? — 
Yes, or where the income accrues. 

9641. Then you would not wish India, 
as a whole, to concern itself with differ- 
ences of administrative standards in 
different Provinces due to differences of 
wealth? — No, I would not say that. I 
think it is very important that India 
should be a united country, and I should 
certainly view it with misgiving, if India 
became broken up into a heptarchy or 

^ decarchy, or anything of that kind. I 
should like some uniformity. 

9642. How would you get that uni- 
formity? — We could get that uniformity, 
I think, by the power of control which 
the Federal Government will necessarily 
exercise. 

9643 What power of control will the 
Federal Government exercise under your 
scheme? — Under my scheme, it would be 
as it is in the White Paper. The 
Governor-General-in-Council wiU have 
powers of control. His Government, the 
Federal Government, would have powers 
of control, and so on. 

9644. I do not understand. Your 
paper, which you have placed before us, 
proposes that all the Services shall be 
recruited in the Provinces ; that the 
Provinces should have complete control 
over the Services, and that the 
Federation would be left with no direct 
- taxation which it could grant to the 
Provinces, and your whole scheme, I 
gather, is directed to wiping out, so far 
as x><^ssible, any control which the 
Federal Government can exercise over the 
; Provinces? — No, not at all. I should 
view it as a calamity, if the Federal 
, Government abdicated, to use a familiar 
J l^i^^ase. I am giving my own personal 
^ay I look at it is this, 
such large questions as Sea 
and Defence, and Railways, and 
,Foreign Relations, and so on. They 
^^cessanly, in any Federation be 
, Concern of the Federation; hut, 


being the concern of the Federation, they 
yet touch most intimately every indi- 
vidual citizen in the whole of India. 

9645. I was not denying that there 
were certain Federal subjects which would 
touch the individual, but your state- 
ment is that as many subjects as possible 
should he transferred to the Provinces 
and as few retained in the Federal Centre 
as possible.?— That is right. 

9646. Then let ns take the question, 
purely as an example, of education. You 
will admit that Bihar and Orissa will 
have very much less money to spend on 
education than the Punjab, under vour 
scheme? — ^Well, I do not know. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.l^ Before the 
Witness replies, would Lord Eustace 
Percy, perhaps, inform the Committee 
whether education at present is, or is 
not, a Provincial subject? 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

9647 I am not dealing only with the 
changes in the present position. I do 
not necessarily think that the present 
position is Utopia? — May I just give an 
example? I have often wondered how 
the United States are held together as 
one nation. There the State is practic- 
ally everything, and the Federation does 
control legally almost nothing, hut I see, 
from personal experience, thab the force 
which keeps them together is the common 
country; there are no Customs harriers 
there; free intercourse between all the 
people, from one end to the other, even 
though their laws are so diverse, and I 
contemplate an India where, geographic- 
ally, there will be absolutely no barriers, 
or fewer barriers than now. Our Indian 
States will be part of the Federation, 
and, further, you could travel freely from 
one place to another and learn about one 
part in another. 

9648. But do you realise that in 
Finance, for instance, Income Tax, and 
in Criminal and Civil Law, you propose 
to leave much less power to the Indian 
Federation than the United States’ Gov- 
ernment has? — But I should like to see 
more agencies for uniformity, of course. 

9649. But only agencies for discussion, 
with no Constitutional power? — There 
would be agencies for discussion, because 
every Province would send representa- 
tives to the Centre. 

9650. I know, but I say, you want 
merely agencies for discussion, with no 
constitutional power? — ^Yes; I want con- 
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^titutional powers in the Governor- 
General, and in his Government. 

9b5i. But not in your agencies of inter- 
Provinoial co-operation h — should like 
agencies of inter-Provincial co-opera- 
tion also. 

9652. But with no constitu- 
tional powers? — Wiith constitutional 
powers ? 

9653. What constitutional powers? — 
Where ail the Provinces, for instance, 
have an inter-Provincial or inter- 
state Board, that Board might ad- 
minister certain things, in the Rail- 
ways, for instance, which wall be a 
Central subject. 

9654. But the Railways are a 
Federal subject? — ^Yes. 

9655. We will leave that point, i 
will just put one further question on 
Finance. Do you contemplate that 
Smd and the North-West Frontier 
Province will be the only Provinces 
which are to have subventions from 
the Central Government ? — I hope 
even those Provinces will be able to 
stand on their own legs. 

9656. Does anyone share that 
opinion? — I think the Sindis share 
that opinion. (Sir Mohammed Ya- 
kub.) If there is full Provincial auto- 
nomy and the Provinces are allowed 
to run their Governments cheap, 
according to the resources of the Pro- 
vince, I think it will be soon that the 
North-West Frontier Province and Sind 
will both stand on their legs, as far 
as finances are concerned. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

9657. Does not the North-West Fron- 
tier Province stand on an entirely 
different footing from Sind.P — (Mr. 
Yusuf Ali.) The Frontier Province has 
other interests; those are external in- 
terests, and that is an All-India interest, 
of course; but as regards Sind, I believe 
that the Barrage is a very great asset, 
althou^ at present it has not been fully 
realised. It must eventually give Sind a 
very large source of income. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna. 

9658. What about Orissa? — J have not 
gone into the finances of Orissa, but I 
am very much hoping that Orissa will be 
able to stand in the same way. 

Sir Ahbar PLydari. 

9659. I have only one question to ask, 
and that as, can you tell me, with your 
experience, as to what would be the 


manageable size ,of a constituency in 
India which would really allow contact 
between the member and the electorate? 

This IS rather a theoretical question, 
is it not? — It would depend very much 
on the conditions. For instance, if you 
have a constituency where the com- 
munications are bad, even a small dis- 
trict would be difficult to run. On the 
other hand, in the United Provinces, 
with good railway communications and 
a dense population as near Aligarh, a 
very large constituency can be run by 
one person. It w^ould all depend upon 
the circumstances. I do not think you 
can fix a standard for a constituency. 

9660. Would you consider a minimum 
limit to be about 2,000 square miles? — 
Yes. It would depend upon the popu- 
lation and communications. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.'] Do you mean, 
minimum or maximum? 

Sir Akbar Ilydari, 

9661. In one sense, a maximum of 2,000 
square miles? — ^Again that would depend 
upon the communications, and the 
population, and so on. 

9662. But supposing that the conditions 
were most favoured, barring purely 
urban districts, in a district itself, say in 
the United Provinces, with which you 
are familiar as a District Officer — ^Yes. 
I know some districts like Gorakhpur, 
which are huge and difficult to get -about 
in. Other districts like Fatehpur, 
where the communications are excellent, 
the size is small and the villages are 
numerous. In a district like Gonda, 
large landed estates, well managed, are 
an asset on one side, and' Forest areas 
an obstruction. I should not like to 
give an exact figure of a standard size. 

9663. I do not want you to give me an 
exact figure, but some general idea in 
the neighbourhood of what mileage you 
would consider to be the maximum? — 1 
think mileage would be very fallacious. 
You would have to take three factors, 
the area, the population, and the com- 
munications, and to evolve a formula in- 
dluidiug these three factors is rather 
difficult. 

9664. Yes, it is difficult, I know, but 
it would be desirable to know, somehow. 
Give us two limits, something between 
so many thousand and so many thousand 
square miles? — ^I should prefer to leave 
it on its merits. If I were actually 
making constituencies, I should want to 
know how the population runs and what 
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the communications are, and so on. For 
instance, with the introduction o£ the 
motor-car, the distance is of far less im- 
portance than it used to be. If you take 
Hyderabad State, Adilabad would be 
quite a different constituency in that 
respect from Baida, and the surrounding 
districts. 

9665. iWhat would he the mileage at 
Aligarh, to which you have referred, 
which you think would be manageable? 
— I think you could have two or three 
districts there and run them quite well. 

9666. Of what size? — Say about 50 by 
60 miles each. 

9667. That would be 3,000 square miles? 
— -Yes, you could run two or three like 
that where the conditions are favourable. 

9668. That is the most favourable, 
about 3,000 square miles? — Three times 
that, but I should not like to fix any 
limits. 

9669. I am asking this because I want 
to know whether you said that the 
present system is direct election and it 
would be a retrograde step to go back? 
— ^Yes. 

9670. You are aware that under the 
present system you have got a consti- 
tuency for the Muhammadan member 
for the Northern part of Madras which 
is 83,000 square miles? — I know, but on 
on the other hand, remember that there 
will be only a few Mussalmans, so your 
ellectoral roll will be very small and 
you could send your circulars by post, 
and could get about quite easily. That 
is why I am averse to fixing any geo- 
graphical area as a limit. 

9671. With regard to Muhammadans 
at least, owing to their special elec- 
torates, the size of the constituency will 

. he very large? — ^It is very large. 

9672. One member would have, for 
instance, to travel all over an area like 
Grreat Britain, or an area like England 
;^d Wales? — consider that area very 
&iall for India. 

'"9673. For one constituency, you would 
consider that email? — ^Yes'. (Sir Akhar 
* ^ S'^dari^) Then I have nothing to say. 

, f Sir Manulhai N. Mehta. 

.9674. With regard to the question of 
and indirect election, your express 
^^^.timately a preference for direct elec- 
Federal Assembly. I believe 
Ipiow that in the case of the Federal 
of State, the method suggested 
White Paper is indirect election? 

~ il". A. -■ > K*- 


9675. Would you have the same in- 
direct election for the Legislature also, 
or would you have a separate kind of 
election? — I do not understand your 
question. Do you mean instead of the 
indirect election, as suggested in the 
White Paper, would I have direct elec- 
tion? 

9676. No. What I want was this. 
For the Federal Council of State, you 
know the scheme suggested hy the White 
Paper is that of indirect election? — ^Yes. 

9677. That is, election through the 
Provincial Assemblies? — Yes. 

9678. Would you like to have the same 
sort of arrangement for the Assembly or 
a different one? — do not think my 
association would like tliat at all. 

Mr. M. It. Jayaher. 

9679. You would like to have direct 
election for both the Houses? — We have 
not considered it. We have accepted the 
other thing as a pis aller, hut probably 
a direct election in both Houses would be- 
better as far as I am personally con- 
cerned. 

Sir Manuhhai N Mehta. 

9680 One or two questions about the 
States, You say in your memorandum, 
paragraph II, under the heading of 

The Federation of India,’’ we feel 
that there are great difficulties in work- 
ing out an All-India Fe^deration in which 
the Indian States must necessarily in- 
fluence British Indian policy while 
British India wiU be precluded from in- 
terfering in the internal affairs of the 
States,” and as a remedial measure you 
suggest that as few subjects should be 
left in the Federal liste as possibiei. 
Would you also he satisfied with an agree- 
ment from the States that a Conven- 
tion may grow, that the representatives 
sent, nominated by the States may not 
embark at all upon subjects concerning 
British India? — That would be accept- 
able, but I see great difficulties in work- 
ing it. 

9681. If there is a possibility of a 
Convention growing, would it be accept- 
able to you ? — I think it would be accept- 
able. We have not considered that point. 

9682. Then lower down you say, 
” When, as at present, it is intended to 
give considerable representation to tbe 
States, one-third of the seats of the 
British Indian Provinces, if reserved for 
Muslims, will give them about 22 per 
cent, of the whole House,”, and, there- 
fore, you ask for additional weightage in 
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the whole House Why do you assume 
that the representatives nominated in 
the States will not be Mussalmans? — I 
I do not say that they will not be Mussal- 
mans, but the States’ population as a 
whole IS overwhelmingly Hindu. 

9683. It IS not merely the population 
standard that the States have accepted, 
the States have reserved the right of 
nomination P — I know, but take a State 
like Hyderabad, which is Muslim as 
regards the ruler, but where there is a 
large Hindu population, I think it is 
inevitable that a certain number of 
Hindu representatives will come from 
Hyderabad. 

9684. In the same way in Kashmere, 
you would expect a Muhammadan repre- 
sentation? — ^We should expect it, but 
whether we should get it is another 
matter. Kashmere is a very good 
example. 

9685. So why do you assume that in 
Hyderabad? — Because if I had any- 
thing to do with it, I should probably 
do it (Dr. Khalifa Shu:}auddin.) 
Because Hyderabad is more advanced 
than Kashmere. (Mr. Abdullah Yusuf 
All.) Inevitably, my friend will bear me 
out, Hyderabad standards are a good 
deal higher. 

9686. You have no reason to complain 
that up till now in any of these dele- 
gations sent to the Round Table Con- 
ferences or to the Select Committee the 
States have sent any disproportionately 
large number of Hindus ? — Here, the 
States have each only sent one or two. 
It vail be a very different matter when 
you have a large number sent from, as 
it were, the population itself. These 
representatives now are the the repre- 
sentatives of the Government, and we 
assume that the Government sends the 
pick of the people in the State. 

9687. You understand I know that in 

the case of the Council of State it will be' 
the Governments that will be repre- 
sented, it IS only in Assemblies that the 
people will be represented ? — ^In the 
Council of State in British India 

9688. I am talking of the States? — ^It 
will be the Chambers. I do not know 
what it will be in the States. I think it 
will be representatives of the Govern- 
ments but for anything I know to the 
contrary the States may have their own 
Parliaments, and in that case I suppose 
they will send representatives to the 
Council of State. 


Sir Akhar Sydari. 

9689. I do not for one moment jvant 
to imply that the standard of any one 
State IS higher than another, but 
probably what Mr. Abdullah Yusuf All 
had in view with regard to Hyderabad 
was that the Prime Minister is a Hindu, 
that a very important functionary like 
the (Commissioner of Police is a Hindu. 
Out of four Commissioners of Divisions, 
two, if I remember aright, have been 
Hindus, and so I suppose what he 
means is that inevitably in a State 
like Hyderabad some representatives 
that it w'ould send would be Hindus 
That IS all and nothing more? — That is 
exactly my meaning, and I know it from 
personal knowledge. 

Sir Akhar Hydari.'] I do not for a 
moment want to say that our standards 
are higher than those of Kashmere. 

Sir Manubhai N. Mehta, 

9690. The same thing applies to many 
of the States, for instance, my own. It 
is a Hindu State? — (Mr. H. S Suhar- 
wardy.) It is an advanced State. 

Sir Akhar Hydari, 

9691. May I complete my question. In 
Aligarh, with which you are familiar, 
you said there are 3,000 square miles, 
and it would be able to have three dis- 
tricts. You are aware that the Lothian 
Committee reports that under its pro- 
posals, which were wider than those of 
the White Paper, excluding the 
Muhammadan and other special seats, 
the average constituency would be be- 
tween 5,000 and 10,000 square miles? — 
(Mr. Abdullah Yusuf Ah.) Aligarh has 
an area of about 2,000 square miles, and 
I suggested that two or three districts 
of 3,000 square miles each should be 
worked together; I think the Lothian 
Committee went too much on their 
English experience. I think that here, 
where the whole country is so small, there 
IS no comparison with India, where we 
are accustomed to big distances. We 
sometimes accept an invitation to dinner 
20 miles away which we would not do in 
England. 

Sir N, N Sircar.'] Yes; we do. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

9692 Do • I understand aright from 
some of the replies which you gave to 
some of the questions this morning that 
the Mussalmans are opposed to the 
White Paper differential qualification 
for the franchise for women? — ^We are 
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opposed to a difterential qualification for 
women. 

Be^um Shah Nawaz.'] I wonder if you 
know about the Memorandum No. 2 
that has been submitted to the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on behalf of 
the three All-India Women’s Organisa- 
tions. In that Memorandum the quali- 
fications that they have asked for are 
these. May I be permitted to read them 
to the witness^ 

Chairman. 

9693. You asked the witness whether 
he knows about this memorandum. May 
I have an answer to that? — I know about 
the memoranda, but 1 should like to have 
my memory refreshed. 

Begum Shah Nawaz.] In that Memo- 
randum, women have accepted on the 
same basis as men property as one of 
the qualifications, and they have asked 
for literacy to be the educational quali- 
fication for both men and women, but 
instead of the White Paper qualification, 
that is that the wife of a voter should 
have the wote, they have proposed that 
men and women above a certain age 
should get the vote. Would you have 
any objection to accepting that? — My 
associations would object. I will not say 
what my personal view is. In these 
matters, as everyone knows, in the ques- 
tion of women’s suffrage, there has always 
been a great deal of difference of opinion. 
1 am here speaking not in my personal 
capacity but as representing these asso- 
ciations. 

9694. Would you object to all these pro- 
posals for other reasons or for this reason 
only, that you feel that women should 
not become voters in large numbers ? — I 
do not personally feel that. 

9695. I mean your organisations? — I do 
not know whether I am entitled to say 
what reasons were at the back of their 
minds* Possibly, some people might have 
that as one of the reasons. 

9696.. I want to know from you the 
opinion of the organisations as such. Are 
they opposed to women becoming voters 
in large numbers? — ^I do not think so 
as far as I can judge, but they have not 
/ ^id anything of the kind. 

say in paragraph (c) Pro- 
vmciM Frandhise ” : The women should 
.vote in the separate communal electorates 
’ of ^he communities to which they belong. 
T|^-not this the position, Mr. Yusuf AH, 
there is no communal feeling 
..:?2Et^g#t>he women in India at all, hut 


the majority of the Muslim women realise 
that, in the absence of a settlement be- 
tween the two communities, separate elec- 
torates having been maintained, under 
the communal award it would be difficult 
for Muslim women to have seats reserved 
for them through joint electorates? — It 
would be difficult for women to have 
seats reserved for them through joint 
electorates? 

9698. Yes? — ^You mean that Mnshm 
women will stand a very poor chance in 
joint electorates? Is that your question? 

9699. Noj it is more than that. All I 
mean is that although there is no com- 
munal feeling amongst the women in 
India, the majority of the Muslim women 
feel that as seats have been reserved for 
them the electorates should be the same 
as those proposed for the men? — I think 
that is a matter for the women to judge. 
As regards the statement that there is no 
communal feeling amongst Mussul- 
mans — 

9700. Amongst the women of India as 
a whole ? — ^Amongst the Muslim women as 
a wlhole — ^the Begum Shah Nawaz is a 
shining example m support of that, but 
there are other examples to the contrary. 

9701. You said something about the 

Muslim women supporting your point of 
view. May I point out to you that there 
have been various meetings held in dif- 
ferent Provinces — in Punjab and also in 
other Provinces — m places like Lucknow 
and others^ and many of these meetings 
have been held under the presidency of 
some of our leading Muslim women. I 
suppose some of you know of these meet- 
ings. Could you give me any instance 
where the Muslim women or Indian 
women who have attended these meetings 
have not strongly protested even against 
the numbers recommended by the Indian 
Franchise Committee, -and have used 
such words as these that Injustice has 
been done to the women^s claims under 
the White Paper . . . — I believe many 

of the women have said so, but the num- 
ber of vocal women in India is rather 
small, and. that is apt to give one a wrong 
impression. 

9702. Is it not a fact that in Lahore 
itself 5 meetings were held and one of 
these meetings was held in the Muham- 
madan Hall under the presidency of Lady 
Abdul Qadir.P — (Dr. JSlhalifa Shuoauddin.) 
A meeting was held, but I cannot say 
how far it was representative of the 
Muslim women of the Punjab, 
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9703. May I tell you that it was 
attended by almost all the wives of all 
the leading Muslims as well as many of 
the educated' women in Lahore? — If that 
is so, I would no-D be inclined to say that 
it was representative of the whole of the 
Province. 

9704. I did not say that tke meeting 
held in Lahore was representative o-f the 
Province. Theie were many meetings 
held in the Province itself. You would 
agree with me that the women belonging 
to all the communities who have been 
holding meetings have been asking for 
a good proportion of the voting 
strength of the country and you 
can say nothing that would be 
contrary to this, that any meet- 
ing held by any women in any Province 
would show that they would be satisfied 
with 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 women voters P 
— Judging by the Meetings that have 
been held, of course, it would be correct 
to say, as the Begum Shah Nawaz docs 
say, that the vocal women do want re- 
presentation, and we are not opposed to 
it, (Mr, H. S, Suharwardy.) May I give 
a little bit of my own personal experience 
with regard to voting. It could well be 
said that the women at the meetings 
which they have attended — I do not know 
to what extent they are representative of 
the women of India — ^have said that they 
would like to have greater voting 
strength, but my little experience with 
regard to elections has shown me that 
even the women who have the franchise 
do not exercise it in India. We have 
seen this that particularly amongst women 
there is a very large number of false 
votes recorded and the women do not 
come to the polling booths to exercise 
their franchise. I really do not know 
what will happen if the franchise is ex- 
tended, but I should think, from my past 
experience, that itr will not be utilised. 

Ghairvian. 

9705. What do you mean by “ false 
votes ’ ^ ? — The actual voters do not come 
to the poll. 

iSir PhiTOze Sethna, 

9706. False personation? — ^Yes; they 
are impersonated. 

Sir W. AT. Sircar. 

9707 By other women? — Yes. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

9708. Do you say that if women in 
large numbers were given votes they 


would not exercise their vote? — That is 
my belief, that our social customs are 
such that should you artificially confer 
upon them the franchise at this stage, it 
will not be exercised to a very large 
extent. 

9709. Do you think that it is only due 
to the social custom and not otherwise, 
social disabilities only that prevent 
women going to the polling booths in 
large numbers? — ^Yes. The social cus- 
toms are certainly responsible 

9710. Is it not the fact, Sir Mohammed 
Yakub, that the custom of the written 
dower is freely practised among the 
Muslims? — (Sir Mohammed YaJtub.) In 
a very large number of cases the amount 
of dowry is written on the paper at the 
time when the marriage is contracted. 
(Dr Khalifa Shw^jaiiddm.) Not dowry — 
dower. 

9711. Mahar is the word^ — (Sir 
Mohammed Yahwb.) Dower and dowry 
are different things. I may say it is a 
part of the marriage, it is a considera- 
tion for the contracted marriage. 
Amongst the Mussalmans marriage is 
considered as a civil contract, and no 
contract as we know is valid without 
consideration. A dower or mahar, as we 
call it, IS a consideration for the contract. 

9712 Gould you tell us whether there 
has been any instance where a husband 
or father has objected to the name of the 
girl being written in the document at the 
time of the marriage? — (Sir Mohammed 
Yahrob ) I do not think so, but that 
document is written in a very small 
circle containing only the names of 
the near relations. The whole bridal 
party attending the marriage is never 
shown that document and the name is 
not announced to them. Even the dean 
who performs the mam age, when he 
mentions the name of the bride, mentions 
it very softly, sometimes only in the ear 
of the bridegroom, so that others may not 
listen to it. (Mr S’. S. Suhravxirdy.) 
That IS not so in Bengal 

Nawab Sir Liaqat Sayat-KhaTi ] That 
is not so in the Punjab either. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

9713 You said this morning that if I 
were to ask for legislation against poly- 
gamy, I should he isolated. I quite agree 
with you that if I were to ask for social 
legislation, I would be isolated, because 
this has become part of religion, but I 
wonder if you know that since 1917, I 
have been proposing resolutions which 
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have not only been unanimously carried 
but women present have signed pledges 
not to gire their daughters or sisters to 
men who already have wives ? — (Sir 
Mohammed Yahub,) Those meetings were 
attended by very few Muslim women, 
and those who signed did so because it 
would be considered unfashionable to go 
against the views of the meeting, but 
in practice they have not done it, and 
if I may be allowed to quote examples, 
in the very centre of Punjab — Lahore — I 
would point out that very leading edu- 
cated Muhammadans and very leading 
educated women have married with per- 
sons who have two wives, but I need not 
mention them here. 


97T4. Is not polygamy a fast-dying 
institution in India at present? — It is, 
and it was never considered as an appro- 
priate thing , in fact, among the respect- 
able classes polygamy has always been 
looked upon as one of the objectionable 
things which' are permitted under re~ 
sjjricted conditions and circumstances. 
(Dr. Khalifa Shujauddm.) There seems 
to be some misapprehension in the mind 
of the questioner about polygamy. Poly- 
gamy is an institution. For polygamy to 
be permissible according to the laws of 
Islam IS one thing, and for polygamy to 
be actually practised is another thing. I 
wish to inform the Committee that poly- 
gamy IS only permissible. What is the 
actual proportion of people practising 
polygamy is a diffe^^iit matter altogether. 
Perhaps even the Begum Shah Nawaz 
will also agree with me that the number 
of people practising polygamy is very 
small. This does not, however, mean 
that any Muslim body of representative 
Mussalmans or any association will 
tolerate the idea of any interference m 
the matter of legislation with the institu- 
tibn of polygamy, and Mr. Suhrawardy 
|was quite right when he said that if the 
" BfigOTt did undertake any such task, she 
' would find herself utterly isolated The 
very fact that these resolutions have been 
. passed since 1917 and that a period of 
f .f 16- years has made no difference in the 
"outlook of the Muslim community ought 
, to go to prove that point. 


Sardax Buta Stngh. 

Mr, Yusuf All, if I have rightly 


you, you mean to say that 
and yoiir Association are 


in favour of direct election? — (Mr. 
Abdullah Yusuf AU,) That is so. 

9716. You have also said that the 
adoption of indirect election would he 
regarded as a retrograde step.P — Yes. 

9717. I would draw your attenton to 

paragraph (c) of Part VII of your Memo- 
randum, “ Provincial franchise ”. With 
regard to Universities you say there : 
“The electorate should consist of the 
members of the Senate or the Court as 
the case may be.’’ 1 want to put a 

question to you in connection with that, 
and it IS this : Do you know what is the 
present system of electorate with regard 
to these Universities? — It is different in 
different places. In some places — as in 
the Punjab, which my friend knows very 
well — ^the election is in the hands of the 
graduates. In some places it is in the 
hands of the Senate, but our Association 
thinks that, on the whole, you get a 
better electorate by having a responsible 
body rather than by having a large 
number of graduates who have got out of 
all touch with the University and who do 
not really understand the questions which 
a University electorate ought to under- 
stand. 

9718. Election in the hands of the 
graduates would be more democratic? — It 
would be more democratic to have the 
graduates, but we are not having democ- 
racy pure and undiluted. 

9719. As regards the Punjab I think 
you would agree with me that the people 
would regard this step, if your proposal 
weie accepted, as retrograde, and they 
would not accept it? — I think the Hmlus 
would regard it as retrograde, hut ihe 
Muslims would welcome it, and the 
Muslims form the majority in the Punjab. 

9720. I think the Muslims do not want 
to have anything contrary to their own 
ways, and they forget the democratic 
principles. Is that so? — That is a 
matter of argument. 

9721. I should like to put a question 
to Dr. Khalifa Shujauddm I think you 
and your Association require certain safe- 
guards because you think yourselves to 
be a minority community? — (^Dr. 
Khalifa Shujauddm.) Yes. 

9722. You would agree with me that you 
want similar safeguards to be granted 
as regards seats in the Punjab? — Sub- 
ject to the general principle laid down 
already that any grant of any safeguards 
to any minority does not interfere with 
the efficiency, or the efficient working of 
the majority. 
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9723 Yon say in your Memorandum : 

As regards the new province of Orissa, 
which was not dealt with by the com- 
munal decision, the weightage given to 
Muslims IS inadequate and ineffective ”, 
and if I remember it aright, the reason 
given there is because they w^ere so small, 
and if a little larger weightage were 
given it would be very good. Do not you 
think if you want a greater weightage in 
the Orissa Province we will be perfectly 
right in claiming similar treatment in the 
Punjab Province P — They have got it 
there, have they not^ 

9724. If you want more, we would be 
justified in wanting more? — It all de- 
pends I do not know what claim the 
Sikhs ha-ve put iorward m that behalf. 

9725. It is no question of claiming ^ — If 
they have not, it would mean they are 
satisfied with what they have got. 

9726. That was not Lhe question. 
There is one more question I want to 
put to you : What is your experience in 
the Punjab as regards the contact of the 
Members of the Legislative Council with 
the voters? Do you agree with me that 
there is sufficient contact between the 
representative and the voters? I should 
like to be explicit. The Punjab is mainly 
an agricultural Province, and the ques- 
tions are mainly with reference to exces- 
sively favourable treatment of other 
races, and the people are always trying to 
put their grievances to their members? 
— The questions enumerated by Sardar 
Buta Singh I know are fairly important 
but do not form the whole list of ques- 
tions in which the Legislative Council 
IS interested. 

9727. There is sufficiency of contact — ^I 
want to put that question to you? — The 
sufficiency of the contact is, again, a 
matter of opinion, because personally I 
feel that making the constituencies 
smaller would make the contact more 
effective 

9728. That is iwhat the White Paper 
scheme is certainly going to do? — ^Yes. 
So far as the demand or the claim for 
Sikh representation is being made I may 
be permitted to point out that I be- 
lieve, and in fact all my Muslim friends 
also believe, that there is no difference 
whatever between the Hindu and the 
Sikh — ^in his outlook, oir in anything for 
the matter of that; they inter-dine, they 
inter-marry, their customs are the same, 
their habits are the same, their demands 
are the same, and it is only because now 
things have gone in such a way that it 


IS felt that something more can be got 
out of the Englishman on the one hand 
and out of the Mussulman on the other 
by making two separate claims, one on 
behalf of the Hindu and one on behalf 
of the S'lkh, that the thing is put in that 
way. 

9729. In the Punjab Legislative Coun- 
cil the majority of the Sikhs have been 
voting with the Muhammadans Their 
inteiests aire common. As regards inter- 
marriages, I do Hot put much value on 
that, but I rather put value upon 
economic questions. We have similar 
economic troubles in the Punjab, we 
being agriculturalists and the Muhamma- 
dans, too. They are really agricultural 
people there, and I think my friend may 
re-consider his position P — I am very glad 
to heair that remark being made, but so 
far as the identity of interest is con- 
cerned, of course it is not surprising that 
if the interest of the Sikh is identical 
with that of the Muslim he would 
naturally vote with him. I quite appre- 
ciate the idea lying behind that state- 
ment. (Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy.) May I 
add something to this^ We believe that 
in Punjab and in Bengal, in these two 
Provinces in particular, there is a far 
greater likelihood of the party system 
emerging and the Government being run 
on party lines rather than on communal 
lines than in any other Province. 

Marquess of Lothian,. 

9730. Would you explain why you think 
that? — It IS on account of the very effec- 
tive weightage, or the very effective re- 
presentation, as the case may be, which 
the minority, namely the Hindu and the 
Sikh members, have both in Punjab and 
Bengal, and it would be impossible 
the Mussulmans, who have a certain 
majority there, not a very effective 
majority, to be able to keep down the 
minority The result of it will be that 
there can never be a communal ministry 
there and we shall very soon (I think I 
shall be quite justified m my prognostica- 
tion), have a political party system 
evolving in these two Provinces 

■Sir N. N. Sircar.'] I do not want to 
interpose any questions, but I shall have 
to cross-examine him on these matters. 
I wholly deny this. 

Marquess of Lothian,. 

9731. When you say a party system, 
do you mean that wiU go to the con- 
stituencies or the parties will he formed 
after the Members have been returned 
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1>o the Legislature ? — That is difficult 
to say. I should think the Alembers will 
come in from the separate electorates, 
partly on party lines, and partly on 
communal lines, but once they come into 
the Council they are sure to combine 
themselves on party lines. I think when 
the turn of Sir N. N. Sircar comes, who 
proposes to cross-examine me, I shall be 
able to satisfy your Lordships that in 
Bengal we have tried to run the adminis- 
tration on party lines rather than on 
communal lines. 

9732. May I ask one supplementary 
question on an important point .P Let us 
take a possible line of division between 
town and country, merely for the pur- 
poses of illustration? — Yes, I find this 
division emerging and organisations 
being formed that will promote the 
division. 

(After a short 

Mr, Zafrullu Khan.'] Some questions 
were put to you on some aspects of the 
constituent powers. I want to draw your 
attention to one aspect of this question. 
Apart altogether from the question as to 
whether the constituent powers should 
be left in the Indian Legislatures or 
should be reserved for the Imperial Par- 
liament or should be divided up, would 
you agree with me that a condition pre- 
cedent of the modification of certain 
methods, for instance safeguards in the 
method of election and the composition of 
the different Legislatures and so on, 
should be that any change must have 
for its support the effective consent of 
the communities? — (Mr. AMullah Yusuf 
Ali.) Most certainly. 

9734. With regard to the methods of 
.direct and indirect election, would you 
be willing to go so far as to say that 
there are advantages and disadvantages 
in support of each system, but that on 
the whole your inclination is in favour 
of ‘ a direct election? — Yes, that of the 
Associations I represent. 

9735. May I draw your attention to 
one matter which I do not find referred 
to in your memorandum, which is this. 

V '^^’^rtaan questions have been raised as to 
^ JJ’^^ther one method of election or 
^another method of election will truly 
Tofl.ect the views of the electors and you 
“Xaye yourself stressed the aspect that 
' . seeking to travel towards a 

-^^-^cracy. Have you considered the 
^^RQ^bKin of that portion of the Legis- 


9733. Does that mean that m the 
Muslim electorates, on the one side and 
the Hindu electorates on the other, the 
contest will be between those members 
who stand, say, for the urban point of 
view and those who stand for the rural 
point of view, and that you will get a 
section of each communal electorate — a 
Aluslim electorate divided between 
urbanly-mmded people and rurally- 
minded people, and the same with the 
Hindus; and, therefore, you will get a 
party in the Legislature composed partly 
of Aluslims and partly of Hindus. Is 
that your concept? — ^Yes, certainly, that 
would be a difference on w^hich political 
parties can be based. (Air. Abdullah 
Yusuf Ali.) That is already visible in the 
Punjab to-day. Aly friend, Chandri 
Chhotu Bam, leads a party of which it 
is said that the greater number are 
Muslims. 
adjournment.) 

lature which will represent the Indian 
States?^ To what extent do you consider 
this will be in accordance with your 
ideal? — Well, I think m a matter like 
that we ought not to put any dogmatic 
views about the Indian States Their 
representatives are here, and no doubt 
they will work out a scheme that wiL 
lit into our ideas of federation. At the 
same time, I should like to say that I 
should very much welcome personally 
any advances made in the Indian States 
which will bring bhem more into con- 
formity with our standards in British 
India. 

9736. From one method that you put 
before the Committee I was inclined to 
draw certain conclusions, and I want to 
put them to you so that you will set me 
right if my conclusion seems to you to 
be wrong as to your views. You said it 
may be that in course of time repre- 
sentatives from the Indian States may 
be returned by the Legislatures that 
may be set up in the Indian States? — I 

*said so. 

9737. And then certain communal pro- 
portions may not be observed I rather 
received the impression that you did 
not wish that that might come about but 
that representatives of the Indian States 
should be returned by the Legislatures 
without that happening? — No, that is not 
my view. I would leave out the States 
entirely, but I should like to see .some 
sort of representation from the people 
of the States. Just as we are trying to 
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educate our people in the methods of 
government and of representation 
wherever it is possible, I should like to 
see the Indian States follow similar lines. 
1 may say, for instance, on the question 
of indirect election, I should have no 
objection to the States following any 
methods of their own. What I was say- 
ing mainly refers to British India and 
to the accepted principles there — those 
which were discussed and accepted by our 
Conference and our Associations. 

Dr. Shafa’ at Ahmad Khan. 

9738. You would not regard that as a 
condition of representative government? 
— No; to regard that as a condition of 
representative government would be 
practically to postpone it to the Greek 
Kalends. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

9739- May I draw attention to page 4 
of your memorandum headed ‘‘ B. Upper 
Chamber or Council of State. Some of 
you may have observed in the Secretary 
of State’s evidence which you have per- 
used a scheme which he has suggested 
to meet what you have put down here in 
a way which would be briefly this Under 
a system of proportional representation 
from the local legislatures the Muslims 
might get a certain number of seats. 
They might make up their one-third 
share by a few seats. The suggestion he 
made is that those few seats might be 
made up by allotment to certain Ijegis- 
latures who might fill those seats by 
electing Muslim members, and in that 
election the Muslim members of those 
Legislatures alone shall take part, and 
in this way the one-third shall be made 
up. I see quite well that that is different 
from what you suggest here, but when 
you drew this up very probably you did 
not know what the suggestion was on the 
other side. Have you any observabions 
to make upon that suggestion? Would 
that meet with your wishes? — (Mr. 
Abdullah Yusuf Alt) Well, I think it 
would go a certain way towards meeting 
our wishes, but I am not quite sure how 
it would work. (Dr. Khalifa Shujaud- 
din.) May I add this. According to 
what the Secretary of State said, accord- 
ing to the reports in the papers, one 
finds that the Muslims according to the 
allocation will not get any more than 42 
to 45 seats. 

9740, He said 45 to 46? — He said 45 
to 46, Ibut I think he has been rather 


sanguine about that, I should be rather 
inclined to put the figure at round about 
42 — nearer 42 than 45, and filling up the 
remainder by giving the special seats and 
trying to make it one-third in that way. 
The system suggested by the Secretary of 
State for making up the deficiency in 1he 
numbers of Muslim members of the Coun- 
cil of State would not be acceptable to 
the Muslim organisations generally for 
two reasons : (1) that the method does 
not guarantee in the first place a one- 
third of the wlhole House : and, secondly, 
it cannot be said that the Muslims elect^ 
m that way would be truly representative 
of the Muslim ideas and Muslim claims 
and Muslim rights. On those two 
grounds I think I am right in sub- 
mitting that the scheme suggested by 
the Secretary of State would not be 
acceptable to the Muslim community 
generally. 

9741. Would you then still adhere to 
what you have put forward under heading 
B? — ^Well, we would strongly urge that 
the representations of the Muslims for the 
Council of State should be by the Mus- 
lim members of the various Legislatures 
througih their separate electorates. 

Dr Shafa^ at Ahmad Khan. 

9741a Voting among themselves? — 
Voting among themselves ^ 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

9742 With regard to sub-head (lii) 
under heading D, you say: No seat 

should be filled by nomination”? — On 
that point Muslim opinion is also 
strong. 

9743. I wish to draw your attention to 
this, that at present the proposal is that 
there shall be a small number of nomin- 
ated members in the Upper Federal 
Chamber. I can understand from this 
clause you object to that small propor- 
tion being nominated, but, in case 
nomination is retained, in spite of your 
strong views that nomination should go, 
have you any suggestion to make with 
regard to these nominated members and 
with regard to their method of allotment? 
— ^Yes. I would say that if nomination 
is to be retained at all then the power 
of nomination should be exercised in such 
a manner as not to disturb the propor- 
tion of Muslims ; that is to say, the 
Governor-General should nominate so 
many Muslims in order to make up their 
quota of the whole House. 
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Lord IrvTin 

9744- Is your objection to nomination a 
fear that it might upset the communal 
balance or on general grounds P — On 
general grounds, but I said simply, in 
answer to the question, if it is going to 
be retained in spite of our views, then 
we would have it worked that way That 
is our position. 


Mr, Zafrulla Khan, 

9745. With regard to the franchise for 
women, I do not want to embark on any 
matters which have been the subject of 
a discussion which has already taken 
place, but may I put this briefly to you. 
Should I he correct in assuming that 
your objection is the differential quali- 
fication, and that if some qualification 
could he devised, provided it were prac- 
tical and provided it applied both to men 
and women, would you have any strong 
objection to dt merely because it increased 
the number of women voters? — No. We 
were asking only for a personal 
franchise qualification. 

9746 I was rather under the impression 
from one answer that even that kind of 
qualification was not accepted .P — No^ 
no f 

Sir Austen Chamlerlatn. 


9747. May I ask one question on that. 
# Have you any proposal to make for some 

other qualification for women which 
would give them something like equiva- 
lent weight in the electorate to that 
which they would have under the White 
Paper? — -(Sir Mohammed YaJcuh.) It 
certain invidious laws and customs which 
exist in many of the Provinces are re- 
moved, there would be no difficulty about 
bringing dn a larger number of women 
on the electoral roll 

9748. I am afraid I do not quite know 
.enough to understand that answer to the 

^ Question? — My point is this Tt is on 
account of certain laws and certain cus- 
'toms in certain Provinces that women 
are deprived of their right of voting. 
- If those unwholesome laws and customs 
are removed then there will be no diffi- 
' ^ ^Ity in bringing a larger number ot 
•^V'Vomen on the electoral roll 

Mr. ZafruUa Khan, 


9749. We are getting into a circh 
|^''^eJiave been told, and no doubt it : 

with a larger number of wome 
^ ^ electoral roll it would be easit 
„ >^ibj^ac^?fy these laws But vou sav "w 

.... * 


must get the laws modified fiist and then 
it will be easier to get women on the 
roll? — '(Sir Mohammed Yakub,) I do not 
admit the first proposition. It is not 
necessary in order to get these amended 
that there should be a larger number of 
womeu in the Council Chamber. So far 
as the Muslims are concerned probably 
the men are more strong on the point 
that these customary laws should be re- 
moved or abolished. 

9750. I cannot put it on numbers, as 
T have not looked very carefully at the 
numbers, but perhaps some sort of edu- 
cational qualification applied equally to 
men and women would better the propor- 
tion of women P — Certainly. We do not 
want the differential qualification Bar- 
ring that, if there are any qualifications 
which are similar for men and women 
then we have not the slightest objection 
to raising the number of women on the 
electoral roll. (Dr. Khalifa Shu'jauddin.) 
Subject to the general condition that 
what is devised is practicable 

Sir Hari Singh Gour 

9751. You say on tbe one hand yon 
want to amend the law and yet you 
say you do not want to amend the law — 
I do not understand your position P — ^We 
mean that we do not desire that religions 
laws should be interfered with by Bills 
in the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr, Af. K Jayaker. 

9752. What do you mean by religious 
laws? — Laws which relate to matters 
affecting our personal customs and the 
religion of Muslims and so on 

9753. If the law of inhei stance is a 
religious law from the point of view of 
the Muhammedans, how is it possible 
to change the form of inheritance tTo 
give women certain property rights P — In 
the case of Muslims, do you mean? 

9754. No, I am not speaking of the 

Muslims. If you have a rule applicable 
to all classes that religious laws should 
nlot be altered, is that to he a general 
rule, or do you mean that :t shall only 
apply to the Muslims? — No, I would 
leave it to every community to consider 
for themselves. If they want their laws 
to be altered by the Legislative Assembly 
I would not have any hhjection to that, 
hut so far as the Muslims are concerned 
I wonld not like the Legislature to inter- 
fere in my personal religious customs and 
laws, t 
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Sir Hari Singh Gour 

9755. You have told us that the mar- 
riage law IS a civil contract under Mus- 
lim law.^ — Quite so. 

9756. Yet you say that the marriage 
law IS a religious law'^ — The marriage 
contract is a civil contract, but the whole 
system of marriage is interconnected 
with religion — ^it is a matter ot religious 
instruction as well. 

Mr. M. B, Jayaker. 

9757. You realise that if every com- 
munity set up this claim that nothing 
affecting religion shall be altered, no re- 
form is possible P — I cannot say -about 
other religions, but I do not think that 
there is anything in the Muslim religion 
which will stand in the way of reform. 

9758. You realise further that if the 
Muhammedans set up such a claim for 
themselves the other communities will de- 
mand similar protection? — It is open to 
every community to ask for whatever 
protection they think necessary to 
protect their religion, 

Mr. Zafndla Khan. 

9759. In order to meet one smah diffi- 
culty we are getting into a much larger 
difficulty. I think you will realise that 
it will perhaps be easier to devise some 
■qualification than to wait for a modi- 
fication of laws However, probably what 
you have in mind is this. So far as 
the Muslims are concerned, you have 
already developed the point that under 
their present law women have a certain 
share of inheritance, but in some Pro- 
vinces customary law interferes with this. 
But may I put it to you that people who 
do want to follow custom have an equal 
right to ask that the law applicable to 
them shall be safeguarded as you have 
to ask that your present laws shall be 
safeguarded, so I think we need not 
get into a discussion of that kind if I 
have your support to the suggestion 
that an equal qualification can be de- 
vised .P — (Sir Mohammed Yakub.) I have 
already expressed our view on that.-* 

Ghairman.'l Did you conclude your 
question, Mr. Zafrulla KhanP 

Mr. ZafruUa Khan. 

9760. I said if I had the Witness’s 
support on that point I need not pursue 
this matter further. Quite right? — (Mr 
Abdullah Yusuf Ah.) To be perfectly 
frank, it^is difficult to devise any general 


formula which will bring in men and 
women in equal numbers. But my point 
is that gradually with the increase ot 
education amongst women with the im- 
provement of their social status and with 
the advance in social standards it is 
inevitable that women will come in m 
larger numbers. We are not legislating 
for just at present or for the immediate 
future We are legislating more and 
more with a view to normal conditions, 
and I contend that if some educational 
or other formula is adopted gradually 
the number of women would come up to 
the number of men. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

9761. May I ask the witness one ques- 
tion on that point? What is the 
e-ducational test which you suggest? I 
gather from your answers that to rectify 
the disability of women at this moment, 
if the qualification in respect of their 
husbands is withdrawn, you look to 
educational work and an educational 
test P — ^Yes 

9762. W^hat is the educational testP — 
I will go so far as literacy, if necessary. 

9763. You would take literacy? — Yes. 

9764 You say if necessary Can 

you give me an answer without a qualifi- 
cation? — I am saying if necessary ” for 
this reason — ^that I have not consulted 
my colleagues and I am here speaking 
my own mind. I do not know how many 
people it would let in^ but personally I 
should be quite prepared to accept as 
many people as come in under the pure 
literacy test. (Sir Mahammed Yakub.) 
Where it is practicable. 

9765. Without requiring a school or 
university diploma? — (Mr. Abdullah 
Yusuf Ali.) That is so. 

Sir Austen Ghamherlain.’J ForgiW me 
for pursuing this, but I am very anxious 
to get at the mind of the witnesses on 
this point. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.'] Certainly. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

9766. May I ask whether the answer 
is agreed to by those who are sitting on 
either ^side of you .P— (Mr, Abdullah Yusuf 
Ah.) I do not know that. 

9766a. May I ask them to tell usP — 
(Sir Mohammed Yakub.) Well, we have 
no objection providing it is practicable 
under the conditions in India — if it is 
practicable to have such a huge electorate^ 
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as would include all the literate persons. 
We have to consider the area of the 
country and the very large number of 
people in the population, and .we have 
also to consider that we are going to 
make a start and therefore we should 
not make such a start as would make the 
elections impossible. 

9767. That is a general answer I take 
it — ^you would have no objection in prin- 
ciple to the literacy test? — ^No, not in 
principle provided it is practicable. 

9768. Provided it is practicable? — (Dr. 
’Khalifa Shujauddin,) That is so. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

9769. Those are considerations which 
those who are asked to put into opera- 
tion the reforms will have very much in 
view? — (Sir Mohammed Yakuh.) Yes. 

9770. May I draw your attention to 
page 6 of your Memorandum? I do not 
want to re-open matters which have been 
settled but there are one or two aspects 
of this particular question which have 
been raised which I want to clear up. 
Sirdar Buta Singh put certain questions 
to Dr. Shujauddin and I want to put one 
or two supplementary questions from 
rather another aspect. Prom the figures 
supplied to us one finds, and it is corro- 
borated by the table in Appendix 3 of 
the White Paper dealing with provincial 
legislative assemblies, that so far as 
Orissa is concerned the only other 
minority which has any seat is the Indian 
Christian minority one seat? — (Mr. 
Abdullah Yusuf Ah.) And backward 
areas. 

9771. With regard to that I may inform 
you that it has been the case in Orissa 
that the backward areas have definite 
affinities with the Onyas^ — Yes. 

9772. That being so may I put this 
a^eot of the case to you? So far as 
this complicated and vexed question is 

^ concerned of weightage, would you agree 
' with me that one consideration always is 
^ ^hat kind of representation would all the 
^-'^mlniorities combined get under this 
so that they could influence when 
all combined together the decisions of the 
• n^onty to a certain extent? — I should 
tp suggest that the Muslim minority 
* treated simply like any 

yf^^l^/.jniinority., for this reason. In 
it .has very little strength, 


but in India taken as a whole it is a 
very strong body, a body even stronger 
than its mere figures would represent. 
That is why I think that a Muslim who 
happens to live in Orissa should not he 
penalised for the reason merely of his 
residence there from exerting his proper 
influence^ — (Dr Khalifa Shujauddin.) 
Apart from .what Mr. Yusuf Ali has said 
may I say this in addition ^ In deciding 
the question of weightage what we ought 
to take into consideration is not merely 
the numerical figures of the particular 
minority concerned, but also the fact as 
to what influence the minorities in that 
particular province are going to exert. 
I am very strongly of opinion that is a 
very important matter to consider, 

9773. You think it is a very important 
aspect of the case ^ — It is a very impor- 
tant aspect of the case. That is an aspect 
WThich cannot be ignored for this reason. 
After all, the principle of weightage is 
based ^ on the consideration that the 
minorities shall get some sort of effec- 
tive^ representation or some sort of oppor- 
tunity of voicing their sentiments in the 
particular Council concerned. If minority 
A, coupled with minority B and minority 
C in a particular province all taken to- 
gether remain at a very low figure it 
is not possible to say those minorities 
have any proper share of representation. 
That is^ also a very important factor to 
be considered in determining the weight- 
age to be given to any particular 
minority or to any group of minorities 
in any particular province 

Mr M. K, Jayaker. 

9774. Will you kindly refer to Appen- 
dix 3 in the White Paper and look at 
the North West Frontier Province and 
Smd. There are few minorities there 
in addition to the Hindu minority? — 
The Muslims are in a majority there. 

9775. So far as the North West Pro- 
vince and Sind are concerned there are 
hardly any minorities there beside the 
Hindus ? — I do not quite follow your 
question. 

9776. You stated that the absence of 
other minorities in a province ought to 
indicate that the Muslim minority ought 
to have more protection than otherwise. 
That was the point which I put to you 
before. What I am saying is, if you look 
at the North West Frontier Province 
under the several headings, and also the 
Sind Province, you will find tfcere are 
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practically no other minorities there be- 
sides the Hindu minority? — I do not 
understand you In the North West 
Frontier Province the Muslims are in a 
majority 

9777. I am speaking of the Hindus. 
There are hardly any other minorities 
than the Hindus in the North West 
Province and Sind? — ^Yes. 

9778. Therefore, according to your 
argument, the same considerations must 
apply to the extra weightage of the 
Hindu minority P — ^Yes, and my con- 
tention is that they have got the same 
consideration. 

9779. You agree the same consideration 
should apply?— Yes, only I say that it 
has been applied. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan, 

9780. May I put it to you in the North 
West Province the Hindus and Sikhs 
have been given 24 per cent, of the total 
representation?— (Mr. Aldullah Yusuf 
AIL) Yes. 

9781. And that in Smd the Hindus and 
Europeans have been given just over 
33 per cent? — Yes. 

9782. But that the total given to all 
the minorities in Orissa is only 8.4 per 
cent.? — ^Yes, that is a very good point. 

Sir Hubert Carr. 

9783. Do you think that the addition 
of two seats in the case of Orissa might 
help ultimately? — (Dr. Khalifa Shu^aud- 
dm,) It would help to some extent — four 
seats to the Muslims will help. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan, 

9784. Have you noticed also that the 
representatives of the majority before the 
Committee have said they would be glad 
that the Muslim representation should be 
raised from two to four seats out of six- 
teen P — I have not seen that. 

9785. Do not you think the fact that 
that is said ought to be a prevailing con- 
sideration? — ^The fact that the majority 
in a particular province is willing to give 
more weightage to a particular minority 
should go a long iway in deciding that 
particular point? — (Mr Abdullah Yusuf 
All ) It IS a decisive argument, if I may 
say so, 

9786. Let me draw your attention to 
sub-heading (b) on page 6 under the head- 
ing “ Upper Chambers.” You are aware 
what the proposal is as to Upper Cham- 
bers in the three Provinces, Bengal, Bihar 
and the United Provinces? Here you 


have said There should be no Upper 
Chamber in Bengal.” Have you any 
other view with regard to the other two 
Provinces or do you accept the White 
Paper proposal that theie should be 
Upper Chambers in the other two Pro- 
vinces? — (Mr. Abdullah Yusuf Ali,) May 
I say this. With regard to Bengal the 
position IS so clear because the Legisla- 
tive Council and public opinion have de- 
clared themselves against a Second 
Chamber. 

Sir N. N. Sircar. 

9787. Not emphatically?— Well, I will 
omit emphatically if you think it is too 
strong a word. But with regard to the 
United Provinces and Bihar the position 
IS not quite the same. There are many 
of US who do not want Second Chambers 
in either of those Provinces; but we con- 
sider on the whole we should not pre- 
vent those two Provinces from having 
Second Chambers because there are some 
of us who think that Second Chambers 
are important and should be allowed in 
these Provinces. (Dr. Khalifa Shujaud- 
din,) As a matter of fact, the United 
Provinces themselves have asked for a 
Second Chamber. (Sir Mohammed 
Yakub,) The opinion in the United Pro- 
vinces is pretty strong about having a 
Second Chamber, and in that respect we 
support the proposal of the White Paper. 

Dr. Shafa^ at Ahmad Khan. 

9788. The United Provinces Legislative 
Council has passed a resolution in sup- 
port of that view? — Yes, they have, 
and I think that public opinion is pretty 
strong in support of that view. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan, * 

9789. With regard to nomination in the 
Upper Chambers of the Province, may I 
assume your views are the same with re- 
"gard to nomination in the Upper Federal 
Chamber .P — (Dr. Khalifa Shujauddin,) 
Yes. 

9790. May I put a further question on 
this question of nomination. It has been # 
suggested that it should be open to the 
Governor wihere there are Upper Cham- 
bers, and the Governor-General in the 
case of the Upper Federal Chamber, to 
^select one or more Ministers or even the 
Prime Minister or the Chief Minister, as 
the case may be, out of the nominated 
members. Have yon any views on this 
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question? — To that ;we would object most 
strongly. 

Sir Austen Ohamherlain.l Will you ask 
the witness whether he would object 
equally strongly if the Governor only 
exercised that power on the advice of the 
Prime Minister or his Cabinet? 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.'] It is rather diffi- 
cult for me to explain this question. I 
have tried to do so because I want to 
understand it myself. I do not under- 
stand whether it was meant that the 
Prime Minister should first be selected 
and that he should provisionally form a 
Cabinet and then the Prime Minister and 
the Cabinet or the Prime Minister on 
behalf of the Cabinet should make a re- 
quest to the Governor-General or to the 
Governor that one or more members may 
be added to the Cabinet from this group. 

Sir Austen Ghamberlain,'] Those are 
two distinct proposals no doubt. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan ] The first one I put 
generally. 

Sir Austen Chamherlain.^ The one 
which I put definitely to the Secretary of 
State, which he thought was worthy of 
consider^ition, was whether Ministeis 
desiring a colleague who was not the 
holder of an elected seat should be de- 
prived of the chance of having him — in 
other words, whether a nominated mem- 
ber could never be made a Minister even 
if Ministers jdesired him as a colleague. 
I did not enter into the question as to 
whether it would be the Prime Minister 
on forming his Cabinet who should ask 
for it or whether it should he the 
Ministers who should ask for it, but the 
point is that it would be done only with 
the concurrence of the Ministry. Would 
your objection apply if the Ministers 
asked for it? 

M|. ^Zafrulla Khan, Do you mean 
ministers who have already been chosen 
I>o you mean they have accepted their 
portfolios, and having done that they 
Jmake the request? 

^ Austen Chamberlam.'] Yes. 

^ Mr.- Zafrulla Khan ] They make the re- 
^ quest then to the Governor that certain 
{persons from the nominated members 
^^^hould be added to the Ministry? 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.'] Yes. 

. 


Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

I would like to know your opinion 
(Mr. AMvMah Yusuf Ali.) 
this difficulty about it Accord- 
Secretary of State’s evidence 


there is neither a Prime Minister nor 
joint responsibility of the ministers at 
the beginning m the Constitution. He 
thought that might grow up as a con- 
vention or as a custom. In that case can 
there be what is called a recommendation 
of the Ministry — there is no joint re- 
sponsibility. One or two ministers might 
want a man and the other two ministers 
perhaps might not want him. How are 
we to judge whether the request has the 
unanimous consent of all the ministers? 

Nawab Sir lAaqat Kayat-Khan. 

9792. May I clear np that point by 
asking one supplementary question so as 
to understand exactly what is meant ? 
The Council is elected and the Governor 
or Governor-General sends for the repre- 
sentative in the Council who has the 
largest following and offers him the Prime 
Ministership and then asks him to form 
a Cabinet. The point is, is it open to 
the Prime Minister to suggest as on© of 
his colleagues a nominated member of 
the Legislature? — (Mr. Suhrawardy.) I 
should think it would he very improper. 
It would be an incentive to people to try 
and seek nomination rather than election. 
(Mr. Abdullah Yusuf Ali.) It would cut 
the ground from under the feet of the 
elected ministers, I think. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

9793. You do not wish to have for India 
the liberty that any Prime Minister has 
of forming a Government here, through 
the existence of our House of Lords, to 
secure as a colleague a man who has not 
gone through the process of election? — 
(Dr. Khalifa Shu^auddin ) May I submit 
in reply that the analogy is not quite 
fair? I do not think it holds for the 
simple reason that here in England if a 
gentleman is raised to the peerage and 
becomes a Member of the House of Dords 
he, zpso facto, becomes altogether inde- 
pendent of the Go-vemment. He is a 
member of the House of Lords for life. 
It IS hereditary. His eon becomes a 
Member after him. He can behave and 
vote and act in any manner he likes 
irrespective of the wishes of the Governor- 
General or the Governor for the time 
being. In India conditions are different. 
A man would be nominated only for a 
term and he would have this sword oi 
Damocles hanging over his head all the 
time. If he at any time goes astray — 
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using that word from the point of view 
of those who nominated him — then he will 
lose his ehancs of renomination next time, 
and that consideration would always act 
to the detriment of the administration. 
(Mr. Ahdullah Yusuf Ah) In other words, 
he IS not independent 

Dr B, JR, Amhedhar 

9794. Would your answer be modified 
to any extent if these nominations which 
are to take place for the Upper Chamber 
were nominations which took place on 
the advice of the Ministry ^ — (Dr. Khalifa 
Shujauddin ) No, I do not think that 
would make* any substantial difference 
(Mir Suhrawardy ) There is the present 
method that if a person is chosen as a 
Minister when he is not a Member of the 
Council he has to seek election within 
SIX months of his appointment. II a 
nominated member was so chosen I think 
he should certainly be asked to face an 
election before six months 

Marquess of Zetland, 

9795. Arising out of Mr. Yusuf Ah’s 
reply, may I ask him whether he is in 
favour of or opposed to joint responsi- 
bility of the Cabinet? — (Mr Ahdullah 
Yusuf All ) I think if we are to work 
representative institutions we must have 
joint responsibility and a Prime 
Minister. 

9796. Your answer was based on the 
assumption that you would not have joint 
responsibility ? — I understood from the 
published reports of the Secretary of 
State’s evidence that he did not contem- 
plate joint responsibility or efen the 
existence of a Prime Minister as a 
matter of constitutional arrangement. I 
thought he said that would be left to 
grow. 

Six Austen Chamberlain. 

9797. As it has in this country — Yes. 

9798. He hoped that that convention 
would grow up in practice in India also? 
— Yes, but the difference is this. In this 
country the whole Constitution grew, 
whereas in India we are making a Paper 
Constitution. 

9799 What the Secretary of State said 
was that he did not think it advisable 
or useful to put into^ an Act a provision 
establishing joint responsibility? — ^(Dr 
Khalifa Shwjauddin.) That is what X 
understood. 

193^5 . 


The Archbishop of Canterbury. 

9800. It was- a mere matter of defini- 
tion? — Yes, but where there was a con- 
vention of joint responsibility 

Six Austen Chamberlain. 

9801 That was the Secretary of State’s 
hope and I think Mr Yusuf All has 
rather misunderstood the Secretary of 
States argument — (Mr. Abdullah Yusuf 
All.) I should like to see something in 
the instrument of instructions or some- 
where laid down about it. I do not say 
that it should be laid down in the Con- 
stitution but without some undenstanding 
of that kind in the framework of the 
proposals I think we shall have difficul- 
ties. 

Earl Peel. 

9802. May I ask one question in regard 
to Sir Austen Chamberlain’s point. 
Would your objection to that proposal 
take this form P In such a Ministry 
which included a minister drawn from 
the nominated members the position 
would be that the other ministers would 
be responsible to a constituency, but this 
particular minister would be responsible 
to no constituency Does your objection 
take that form.? — (Mr. Abdullah Yusuf 
All.) Yee 

Sir Hart Singh Qowr. 

9803. Further, if there is joint responsi- 
bility that responsibility is to the 
Legislature? — ^That is so. 

9804. From which the ministers are 
drawn and who can remove the ministers ? 
— ^Yes. 

9806. Is that joint responsibility con- 
sistent with the fact that one of them is 
a nominated member and holds no 
allegiance to the Legislature? — I do not 
think it is. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

9806. Why not? He would he a Mem- 
ber of the Government and as such 
responsible to the Legislature, even 
though he were not a member of the 
Legislature? — ^Well, I think the rule 
should be as was suggested, that if a 
person not a member of the Legislature 
is taken into the Ministry he should seek 
election within a definite period. 

9807. I uu<3.erstand that is your view, 
hut what I was trying to pnt to you was 
that the objection raised to the other 
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suggestion is not a gcK>d objection. The 
ministers, whether chosen from an elected 
body or from the nominated members, 
would be equally responsible to the 
Legislature and would be displaceable by 
them ? — Not if there is no full joint 
responsibility 

9808. Why should there be no joint 
responsibility There may or may not 
be, but assuming that the Secretary of 
State’s hopes are fulfilled and there is 
joint responsibility the joint responsi- 
bility will cover the nominated member 
just as it does the elected member. May 
I have that question answered? — It seems 
to me that even there the joint responsi- 
bility would be different in quality. The 
elected man’s responsibility to the 
Legislature arises in virtue of the fact 
that he is sent there by his electorate, 
but the man who is nominated has no 
position of that kind. 

9809. I have no responsibility to the 
House of Commons in virtue of bemg 
elected, but I had a very real responsi- 
bility to the House of Commons when I 
was a Minister of the Crown dependent 
on the vote of the House of Commons.^ — 
But you were responsible to the 'House 
of Commons as a Minister 'because you 
were sent to the House of Commons by 
your constituents. 


9810. Not at all. Some of my col- 
leagues in the Government, as in every 
Government in this country, were drawn 
from the House of Lords. Their joint and 
several responsibility is equal with that 
of their colleagues though they undergo 
no election ? — I quite understand that hut 

^ that again is a different feature of the 
British Constitution. The House of Lords 
in England is representative of a certain 
section of people, the nobility, because it 
JiradtioaUy includes the whole of the 
nobility of England and elected members 
of the nobility of Scotland, That being 
^ so, he does owe his position to the fact 
that he is there because of his roots in 
jhe country. 

9811. Not at all? — The peer is there 
because, the peer in the old days was 
practically the boss. 


Ii^ . ^12. I listen to the witness with great 

when he talks of Indian condi- 
^felaons, but when he expounds the British 
^fe^bnstitntion he must permit me to re- 
of^y awn opinion?— That is per- 


Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

9813. May I put this consideration to 
you? Do you think the Ministries in the 
seven Provinces where no Upper Cham- 
bers are sought to be set up are likely 
to be defective in any way and lack talent 
because there would be no nominated 
members from which somebody resembling 
their Lordships could be chosen as a Min- 
ister? — I do not see that at aU. 

9814. Therefore you cannot see why it 
should be necessary that the Governor 
should have that help only in three Pro- 
vinces out of 10? — Quite; and I do not 
think it is likely that Ministers will re- 
commend people who aire of the Upper 
House. 

9815. May I draw your attention to 
Section VII, subhead (c) (ii), Universi- 
ties,” in your Memorandum? Sardar 
Buta Singh was putting questions to Dr 
Shujauddin, and he said that the sug- 
gestion that the electorate of this con- 
stituency should consist of members of 
the .Senate or the Court was undemocratic 
and I put this to Dr. Khalifa Shujauddin, 
that under the very next head, “ Com- 
merce,” surely there would he no sugges- 
tion that every shopkeeper and trader 
should have a vote. Is it not rather that 
special interests are sought to be repre- 
sented under these heads, and the Uni- 
versity being the seat of learning, the 
vote is given to learning rather than to 
education — (Dr. Khalifa Shv/}auddin.) I 
wanted to say the same thing. The mere 
grant qf a seat to a University is not 
because of democratic considerations, but 
because it is considered desirable to have 
a seat of learning also represented on the 
Provincial Council, and if you are going 
to attain that end then the only possible 
way seems to me to be to have a con- 
stituency of people who are directly asso- . 
ciated with learning. To give a vote to 

a graduate as at present of seven or 10 
years’ standing amounts to giving a vote 
to a person who in nine oases out of 10 
is detached from the University and has 
most likely taken the earliest opportunity 
of forgetting what he learned there and 
has nothing whatever to do iwith the 
University or its conduct or administra- 
tion in the future, and on those grounds , 
I think the desirable thing to do is to ^ 
give a vote to the fellows or members of 
the Court as the case may be. 
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Sir Ilari Singh Gonr. 

9816. Would you m that way alter the 
English electoral roll.P — I am not con- 
cerned with the English law. As Sir 
Austen Chamberlain pointed out just now, 
I am concerned only with India. We 
have sufficient » difficulties of our own 
to tackle. 

Mr. M, B. Jayaker, 

9817. You agree lihere are two views 
about this question in India? — There are 
two views about everything in India. 

9818. Not only that, but in many 
Provinces the system has been at work 
of graduates of a certain number of 
years’ standing choosing the representa- 
tives? — That IS the present system, and 
I may also inform you this question was 
considered by the Senate of the Punjab 
University of which I happen to be a 
member, and there it was decided ^to 
ask the Government to recommend that 
the Punjab University should have two 
seats, one filled as at present by the 
graduates, the Member being returned 
by the graduates, and the other Mem- 
ber should be returned by its Senate. 

Mr. Zafmlla Khan.~\ That is a very 
good illustration of two views. 

Mr. M. B, Jayaker. 

9819. May I pursue that by one more 
question? Take the Bombay University. 
You are aware that the system their 
prevailing since the da;^s of the Mon- 
tagu-Chelmsford Reforms is that the 
graduates of a certain number of years’ 
standing select the representative? — 
Yes. 

9820. Are you aware that up to now 
the men selected have been men who 
have been m actual touch with the 
University? — I do not know that it is so. 

9821. May I tell you that it is so. 
Therefore, your fear has not materialized 
as regards Bombay University, that men 
will get in who have no actual 
touch [With the University^ — I was 
saying that the electorate .would 
have no direct toudh with the 
University. I was not talking of the 
candidate returned. (Mr. Suharwardy.) 
It is not only that the electorate may 
have no contact, but a candidate may be 
returned who has no contact with the 
University. For the Dacca Univeireity 
constituency a certain gentleman stood, 
who had no concern with the University, 
against a Member of the Court of Dacca, 
and a person in^timately connected with 
its administration, and the, gentleman 

19355 


who had no connection with the Univer- 
sity »at all, except as an inactive Mem- 
ber of the Court, and who had taken 
very little part in the working of the 
University, was returned. 

9822. Under your system in those Uni- 
versities where the contrary system pre- 
vails, graduates of some years’ standing 
who have at" present the vote, will be 
deprived of it? — ^But they will have the 
right ae members of the general public 
in respect of other constituencies. 

Mr. M. B Jayaker.'] But not as 
graduates. 

Mr. B. A. Butler. 

9823. The Franchise Committee on page 
138 of their Report say that in many 
cases the Senate is largely formed by 
nomination. That is their objection P — 
(Mr. Abdullah Yusuf Ah.) That is being 
altered now. The Senate is being more 
and more elected. (Mr. Suharwardy.) 
That is a reform which ought to take 
place. 

9824. Before you adopt your scheme? — 
(Dr. Khalifa Shujauddin.) I can only 
speak as far as the Punjab is concerned, 
and at present there is a scheme before 
the University for making the Senate 
or the Court more elective than it is 
at present. 

Mr Zafrulla Khan. 

9825. May I draw attention to Section 
VII (f) of your Memorandum where you 
talk of the control of the Provincial 
Government over the All-India Services. 
I rather think you mean, although it 
does not expressly say so, that the Pro- 
vincial Government should have control 
over all officers serving in the Provincial 
sphere? — (Mr. Abdullah Yusuf Ali.) 
Exactly. 

9826. It was rather generally put there ? 
— ^Yes. 

9827. May I draw your attention to 
Section Vn, subdiead (g) (i) • “A sub- 
stantial measure of Reform should b© 
immediately introduced in Baluchistan.” 
A consideration was put before you that 
the population was nomadic and there 
being customary laws and so on, there 
may be certain difficulties. Would some- 
thing of this kind perhaps meet your 
wislies? There is, as you are aware al- 
ready the Jirgah system in Baluchistan? — 
Yes. 

9828. And the Shahi Jirgah, as it is 
called, performs many administrative 
duties ? — ^Yes. 

# 3 D 2 
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9829, The Jirgah may be axiopted as a 
provincial instrument for legislation? and 
the unit may then be knit up into the 
Federation at the top just as any Indian 
State may be knit up, although they have 
no local legislature and so — That is a 
very good consideration, but it would have 
to be considered in view of local con- 
ditions and local wishes. 

9830. I am sure you are aware that 
there is some difference — ^there is bound 
to be a difference — ^with regard to the size 
of the Federal Legislature, and I do not 
think it IS a matter where you could be 
very exact, but what would be the views 
of your Ajssociations as to whether the 
size proposed in the White Paper is the 
minimum from which we should start, 
with the view that some time hence, 
when the franchise is extended, we shall 
be forced to extend the numbers ; or 
would you start with something smaller 
and work up to it gradually ? — 1 think 
the first alternative would ibe more accep- 
table, although we have not definitely 
considered that point. 


Dr. Shafa^ ai Ah'W.ad Khan, 


9831. Mr Yusuf All, I am sorry I have 
to deal with questions of women’s fran- 
chise again, but could you clear up one 
point? Am I right in concluding from 
your replies to various questioners that 
the Muslim Conference as well as the 
Muslim League are not opposed to the 
extension of women’s franchise? — That is 
correct. (Sir Mohamed Yakut ) We are 
not opposed at all. (Mr Abdullah Yusuf 
All) In fact, I think there is a very 
strong desire to do full justice to the 
women. 


9832. And you are prepared to con- 
sider any alternative proposal that may 
be put forward later on which is practi- 
cable and feasible? — Certainly. In that 
matter some of us, as individuals, would 
^ even very much further than our 
Associations, but I think our Associations 
■^ouJd certainly welcome any feasible pro- 
P<feaJa which did not cut across the prin- 
mples which we have mentioned. 

§833. Mr. Yusuf Ah, arising out of 


questions which were asked by Lord 
am 1 ri^t in <^ncluding from 
what the Muhapunadans 
ve^ got,, according to the 
^herne, is not a majority^ but 
the 

cpnt?. 


as they ought to be a good deal more, 

I think 54 or 55 per cent. 

9835. May I put this question to Mr. 
Suhrawardy : Is it possible for the Mus- 
lims of Bengal, even if they get a major- 
ity, to run tJLie administration without the 
co-operation and supports ot the Hindus? 

— (Mr. Suhrawardy.) It would be totally 
impossible to do so. 

9836. What has been your experience of 
the working of reforms m the last ten 
years? — ^I cannot conceive that a large 
and powerful minority like the Hindus — 
powerful both inside the Legislature as 
well as outside because their influence 
outside the Legislature and their num- 
bers outside the Legislature will have 
tremendous influence — can be ignored, 
and it will be necessary in the formation 
of any Constitution that due and proper 
consideration is paid to their influence. 

9837. Am I right in saying that no 
Muslim of Bengal or of India has ever 
said that a communal majority should 
rule over Bengal? — Far from it. The 
view of the Muslims has been that in no 
Province ought a communal majority to 
rule over the minority, and particularly 
in Bengal and in the Punjab it has never 
been conceived that there can be a 
government by a communal majority. 

9888. You do not visualise any com- 
munal ministry in any Province of India? 

— ^I cannot say that. In some Provinces^ 
particularly where the Muslims are in 
a very small minority, it might be 
possible to ignore their wishes, and that 
is the reason why we have put in a sug- 
gestion that there should be at least one 
Muslim Minister in every Province in 
which the Muslims are in a minority, 
but there is no Province I think in which 
the Hindus are m such an ineffective 
minority that they can be ignored in the 
formation of a Ministry. 

9839. Our expeiience in the United ’ 
Provinces Legislative Council has been 
that it has been impossible to form a 
* communal party in the Council and 
every Muslim and Hindu has discouraged 
it. Ho not you think the same condi- 
tions would prevail when responsible Gov- 
ernment is established in all Provinces ° 

— ^It has not been possible in Bengal at 
least to form a communal party. We 
have never been able to do it and it 
has been "our e^erience that the Hindus 
aud the Muslims have voted in the same 
lobbies ,ou qnestdona of separate interests, 
as . ' .mterests . have been • j aueoted, ^ 

rather ‘'tten^as-^ ’^eaHmuuities . - ~ / ' . ; , ‘ i ‘ ; 
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9840. So in future there wili be partj 
organisations which will work on non- 
communal lines both inside and outside 
the Lregislative Councils ? — I sincerely 
hope so and, more than that, in Bengal 
as is well known, we have had parties in 
which both Hindus and Mussulmans have 
been members 

9841. And those parties must be non- 
CQmm^nal m their outlook? — They are 
non-eommunal in their outlook. 

9842. And non-communal in theiir 
policy and programme .P — Quite so. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

9843. If that is so, Mr. Suharwardy, 
if parties in Bengal are to be formed not 
on communal lines at all, but, as sug- 
gested, on lines between the urban and 
the rural interests why is there any 
necessity to have separate communal (re- 
presentation? — The reason for that is 
that we ought not to leave any loophole 
for, if I may put it, the increase of 
communalism. We think that separate 
electorates minimise communalism. That 
has been our *€xpeirience. We come in 
from different sources, through different 
gates, Mussulmans and Hindus. They 
have come and sat together in the same 
Chamber, and they have oo-operated with 
each other, whereas, in the case of joint 
electorates,* unfortunately, it has been 
our experience that it has led to con- 
siderable exasperation of feeling 

Archbishop of Oo/nterhury, 

9844. May I ]ust follow that question 
for a minute? It as just the question I 
was going to ask : I think you have said 
that you would welcome the Governments 
passing outside the ’bounds of communal 
origin, and forming other links with one 
another, but, if the electors are strictly 
bound by these tight bonds of com- 
munity, what as their position? They 
will have to vote according to communal 
interests * and desires ? — It has been our 
experience that the points of contact be- 
tween the two communities are consider- 
able. There are points of difference too. 
These points of difference cannot be 
Ignored, and it is necessary therefore to 
see that the separate interests of the 
two communities are kept in view, but, 
at any rate, we are apt, if I may so 
put itj to minimisq the points of contact 
as well. I can conceive the Hindti elec- 
tor sending m a Hindu representative 
on say the rural issued, and Mussulman 
electors sending in representatives on the 

19355 


rural issues. Xheie can be no doubt that 
these two gentlemen when they come into 
the Council will combine together on cer- 
tain political party lines, while, at the 
same time, if matters arose which de- 
finitely affected a community as a com- 
munity, for instance, in the matter of 
services; in the matter of contracts; in 
the matter of education, or matters of 
this nature, then I would conceive that 
the Mussulman will see that his rights 
are not ignored, the Hindu will see that 
his rights are not ignored, and, on the 
other hand, this coming together and 
mingling on political party lines wiU cer- 
tainly give them a certain sense of tolera- 
tion, and a regard for each other’s views, 
and a desire for compromise which at the 
same time conserve the interests of the 
two communities. 

9845. The communal voters meanwhile 
would often be encouraged to vote on 
party rather than communal lines? — ^Yes, 
that IS what is happening. At present 
there is a very strong movement on these 
lines that the Mussulmans are organising 
themselves on rural and urban lines, the 
Hindus are organising themselves on rural 
and urban lines 

9846. From that it would seem that 
gradually the necessity for strictly com- 
munal electorates would disappear? — As 
soon as the mutual distrust and suspicion 
which unfortunately is there disappears, 
and I feel certain it is bound to disappear 
(when we work with each other with a 
certain sense of responsibility, then there 
will be no reason to keep to separate 
electorates. 

9847. Is it your view that in that case, 
supposing there are greater facilities for 
responsible Government in the Provinces, 
these comniunal tensions would be miti- 
gated? — That is what we are hoping for. 
There is a risk certainly underlying it, 
but we are hoping that this would 
happen There is a great justification, 
if I may so put it, for separate elec- 
torates that, as matters stand now, we 
are actually living in two separate com- 
partments. We live as two peoples side 
by side. As a matter of fact that this 
is so can be proved by the fact that even 
in a city or a village there are quarters 
in which Muslims live as a whole, and 
quarters in which Hindus live, and, this 
being so, we do not (know so very much 
of each other, and we seem to consider 
that under these conditions joint elec- 
torates would be a very artificial thing, 
whereas separate electorates will truly 
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represent the electorates as they exist at 
the present moment. 

Mr. M, E, Jayaher, 

9848. I thought you said a few 
moments ago that the points of 
contact between the two communities 
were many, a few moments ago? — In the 
sense that all of us are interested in 
irrigation, all of us would be interested 
in health, all of us would be interested 
in all those beneficial works which would 
affect the population as a whole, totally 
irrespective of whether the population is 
Hindu or Muslim. 

9849. You have a hope that out of com- 
munal majorities some day the majority 
win ask for joint electorates ? — think so. 

9850 When do you thihk that such a 
millenium will be reached; at the end of 
what period? — It would depend on what 
kind of leaders we produce. (Sir 
Mohammed Yah eh.) That would come when 
the majority community would widen 
their outlook and become more tolerant. 

Sir N. N, Sircar. 

9851. That is so, and the Muham- 
madans are the majority in Bengal? — 
(Mr. E. S. Suhrawardy.) No, they are 
not; they are in a minority in the Legis- 
lature, and they are therefore unable to 
influence the Legislature. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan. 

9852. I gather that your point is that 
the fact of the existence of separate elec- 
torates has not militated against the 
formation of non-oommunal parties in the 
Legislative Councils and the Assembly 
for the last 13 years? — That is so. 

9853. And in the future the more points 
of contact that may be created and 
developed owing to the creation of auto- 
nomous provinces the more the com- 
munal tension will decrease — Yes. 

9854. Therefore you hope you will have 
joint electorates in the fulness of time? 
— That is so. 

* ^55. In reply to a question asked of 

you, am I right in concluding from the 
reply fou gave that the All-India Muslim 
^ CJc^iference and the All-India Muslim 
} League are prepared to work the reforms 
m embodied in the White Paper?— (Mr. 
Yusuf Ali ) Yes. 

’ '9656. And, although you require modi- 
' ' ‘ fiea^ns along the lines indicated in your 
- . Bfejinorandnm, still you are prepared to 
Council and to work it, striving 
^ ^ justify secure modi- 

m the Cmifititution on the Hnes 


of your memorandum to the Committee? 
— We do not beheve in non-co-operation, 
operation. 

9857. The Muslim community as such 
during the last 13 years has been co- 
operating with the Government against 
civil disobedience and supporting law 
and order? — ^Very strongly. 

Mr. M. E. Jayaker. 

9858. There are many sections of the 
Hindu community who have done the 
same? — Certainly. (Sir Mohammed 
Yakuh.) And we are delighted that it is 
so. 

Dr. Shafa^ at Ahmad Khan. 

9859. Am I right in concluding from 
a reply you gave to Lord Salisbury, that 
the Muslim Conference and Muslim 
League are not opposed to the estab- 
lishment of responsible government in 
the Centre as outlined in the White 
Paper? — (Mr. Abdullah Yusuf Ali.) No, 
they are not opposed. 

9860. And the paragraph I am just 
quoting, paragraph 13 in the Introduc- 
tion in the White Paper, is. ‘‘At the 
same time His Majesty’s Government do 
not contemplate the introduction of the 
new autonomous constitutions in the Pro- 
vinces under conditions which will leave 
Federation as a mere contingency in the 
future. It is probable that, it will be 
found convenient, or even necessary, that 
the new Provincial Governments should 
be brought into being in advance of the 
changes in the Central Government and 
the entry of the States.” Do you agree 
with this? — Yes. 

9861. I was not quite clear as regards 
the reply you gave on the question of 
income tax. You are not opposed to the 
principle of uniformitj^ of rate for in- 
come tax througihout India ? — Not at 
aU. 

9862. Also you are not opposed to the 
distribution of the proceeds of the in- 
come tax among Provinces in accordance 
with any principles or suggestions that 
may he made late on after inquiry? — Pro- 
vided it was equitable. 

9863. And you would not be opposed 
to the retention even of a part of the 
income tax by the Central Government? 
— If it was absolutely necessary. 

9864. You would not he opposed to it? 
—No (Mr. E. S. Suhrawardy.) Speak- 
ing for Bengal I think there is a very 
strong feeling there that the income tax 
collected from Bengal should he allotted 
to Bengal, otherv^se we shoulji not 6e 
able to carry on. 
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Sir Ah bar Rydari. 

9865. In addition to the ]ute duty? — 
Certainly in addition to the jute duty. 
(Mr. Abdullah Yusuf Ah,) Every Pro- 
vince would like to retain as much of the 
revenue as they could, but I think minor 
adjustments are possible. 

Sir Hubert Carr. 

9866. Did not I understand you were 
prepared to have certain adjustments 
with various Provinces of the income tax? 
— As I say, as a particular principle, we 
should like to see the income tax as a 
Provincial resource, but, if on a full 
review of the whole circumstances minor 
adjustments were necessary, I do not 
think there would be any difficulties about 
those. 

9867. From your associations? — From 
my associations. 

Dr. Shafa^ at Ahmad Khan 

9868. Mr Yusuf All, I do not know if 
you have studied the part of the White 
Paper dealing with Federal finance? — 
Yes, 

9869. Do you agree generally with the 
framework of the scheme outlined in the 
White Paper regarding finance? — 
think it is rather sketchy myself 

9870. You want it more detailed? — I 
should like to see more detail. 

9871. I am dealing only with the prin- 
ciples there, not with the detail at alP 
— Of course the Committee has had the 
advantage of a very careful study of the 
financial question before it, and I do not 
^now that I can add any useful remarks. 

9872 You are not opposed to the 
general principles of the Federal finance 
scheme? — No, but I do not see any very 
definite principles in the White Paper. 
I should like to see something more 
definite, something that I could picture 
to myself as leading up to a good financial 
situation. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

9873. Is not what you want not a little 
more principle, but a little more money? 
— (Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy ) May I say 
that we should not like to give up income 
tax to the Centre unless it was absolutely 
necessary for the financial stability of 
the Centre? 

Dr. Shafa' at Admad Khan, 

0874. With regard to the election of 
representatives to the Lower House, tl^e 
Federal Assembly, contact with the 
electors will depend, will it not, partly 
upon the extension of the franchise, 
19366 ^ ’ 


because if the franchise is extended the 
constituencies will be smaller in size? — 
(Mr. Yusuf Ali.) Yes. 

9875. The more the franchise is ex- 
tended, the more the constituencies will 
be reduced in size and the more contact 
will be increased? — Yes 

9876 The Muslim Conference and the 
Muslim League are both of the opinion 
that the present method of election to 
the Lower House of the Federal Legis- 
lature should be maintained? — That is so. 

9877. Then regarding the constituenu 
powers about which you gave certain 
replies to questions that were put, am I 
right in concluding from your replies 
that you do not wish to vest the Federal 
Government or the Federal Legislature 
with complete power to amend the Con- 
stitution in any way it likes? — ^That is 
so. 

9878 And that you would like the 
Federal Legislature to have the power 
only of amending parts thereof which 
would not be objected to by the various 
interests concerned? — ^Yes; that has 
already been stated. 

9879. You would not have any ob- 
jection to the power to reform the 
franchise being vested in the Federal 
Legislature, provided certain safeguards 
for minorities are observed? — Quite 
right 

9880. Then with regard to the Advisory 
Committee, a proposal was made that an 
Advisory Committee, or a Committee 
should be appointed to advise the 
Minister regarding Law and Order. Do 
you think that such a Committee can 
really function in a matter which is 
strictly Executive and administrative 
sphere? — I think it iwonld be very 
difficult, and also the delays would be so 
great, that probably it would defeat its 
own object. 

9881. If a Committee like this is ap- 
pointed, it will interfere not only with 
the broad general framework of the 
scheme, hut also with the day to day 
administration of Law and Order? — It 
will be a regular thorn in the side of 
the Home Member, 

9882. Regarding Federation and Pro- 
vincial Autonomy, am I right in con- 
cluding that you are prepared to vest 
the Governor-General in his discretion 
and the Governor-General in Council 
with powers which would bring about a 
certain amount of co-oirdination among 
the units of the Federation? — Oh, ,yee,^ 
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9683. And that these bodies will have 
purely advisory powers? — ^Whioh bodies? 


9884. Inter-Provincial Councils or 
inter-Provincial bodies will be estab- 
lished to serve as a clearing house for 
an exchange of plans and co-ordination 
of programmes'^ — Yes, they must be 
purely advisory. 

9885. Lastly, Sir Mohammed, could you 
tell me what the view of the Muslim com- 
munity is regarding the representation 
of Muslims in the Federal Legislature? — 
(Sir Mohammed Yakub.) My Lord Chair- 
man, that is a most important question, 
from the point of view of the Mussul- 
mans. All that the Indian Mussulmans 
want is fair treatment and bare justice. 
They do not want to be given a share 
in the administration, for which they are 
not fully equipped. They do not want to 
he placed in charge of difficult and deli- 
cate offices, if they are not thoroughly 
qualified for them. The Muslims claim 
is not for spoon-feeding, but for not being 
kept out on the ground that they are 
Mussulmans, The strained relations be- 
tween the Hindu and the Muslim com- 
munities, in no small measure, arises out 
of a desire of the young men of each 


community to secure Government posts. 
Partly owing to the greater economic 
pressure to which they are subject, and 
partly in consequence of their past his- 
tory and traditions, this desire amongst 
the Mussulmans is a matter of life and 
death for my community. The paucity 
of careers for educated Indians has 
hastened the trouble It follows that we 
Indians want to avoid jealousies, intrigues 
and incessant^ friction, and an effort 
fffiould be made to define each com- 
munity’s share in public Services. The 
number of posts going to the Mussulmans 
will obviously vary from Province to Pro- 
vince, and it seems that in the absence 
^ . ?t>f more workable basis, we might fix 
at the figure assigned to each oom- 
' '^muhity for the purposes of representa- 
^ It is obvious that the population 

^ ' ^basis!, in this connection, would be highly 
^ ^ifn^tiiactory and misleading 

98^a. Mr. Yusuf Ali, could you sup- 
C"* ""^plement this reply by your own experi- 
y ence^’ — (Mr. Yusuf Ali) I think so. 

- 9886. What would be tbe view of the 
I^II^Cfenferenoe on this point ^ — I think fihe 
^^i"'.?6feiaf€rence strongly supports the prin- 
that in the*' Services .the Muslims 
^ be represented roughly irt the same 
Efeons as thev would be represented 




Lord Irvnn. 

9887. You would say, I suppose, that 
the Muslims should only get posts if they 
were qualified and efficient P — Absolutely, 
otherwise it would destroy the Services 
(Dr. Shujauddin.) All we want is that 
a Muslim should not be kept out of 
office, simply because he is a Muslim 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

9888 Are these proportions between the 
communities for posts which are filled by 
examination by the Public Service Officers 
to be forced upon the Muslims, apart 
from the results of the examination — 
(Mr. Yimt/ Ah ) Of course, that raises 
a very difficult question. Ylou see, 
already the Government of India have 
accepted the principle that because of 
certain conditions in the past, the Mus- 
lims have been so kept back that even 
after the testing of a competitive 
examination, a certain amount of weight- 
age should be given to the rQ.inority com- 
munities, including the Muslims and the 
Sikhs. I think, temporarily, we should 
have to retain part of that weightage, 
but, ultimately, I quite agree that when 
all the communities begin working to- 
gether, that crutch, as I may call it, 
may be unnecessary , but in matters 
where the selection is made at the discre- 
tion of officers, we find a tendency that 
where an office has a large number of 
Hindus, the Muslims are not taken, and 
that can only be remedied by fixing a 
definite proportion to work up to 

Earl Peel. 

9889. Would that system of proportion 
apply in the higher ranks in the Services 
— the higher steps in the Services as 
well as to the intake from outside? — I 
think the higher ranks would naturally 
follow, if you get the inflow from the 
bottom. 

9890. You would, therefore, not lay 
down any set of proportions for the 
higher ranks? — (Sir Mohammed Yakub.) 
There must he proportions of all grades 
and Services from the bottom to the top. 
Our experience shows that even in the 
matter of promotions and selections for 
higher grades, Mussulmans have not 
been properly treated. 


Mr M B Jayaker, , 

9891. Even in tbe case of offices like 
uhat of a High Court Judge or High 
Court Chief ' J ustice, would , you^ make a 
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similar formula applicable? — If a 
Mussulman is available, who is eflBlcient, 

I think the same formula would apply 
to any post. 

989!:^. Subject to efficiency? — Subject to 
efficiency. The Mussulmans of Madras 
have been clamouring that there has not 
been a single Muslim Judge of the High 
Court in Madras since our friend. Sir 
Abdur Rahim, relinquished his office 
about twenty years ago. Can you 
imagine that in a Province like Madras 
no Mussulman would be available who is 
capable of being made a Judge of the 
High Court. 

Sir A. P. PatTo. 

9893. Unfortunately, it has been so in 
Madras? — ^You could import Mussulmans 
from other Provinces, as they have im- 
ported them from the Punjab into the 
United Provinces. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan, 

9894. I think your point is this, that 
the reservation of seats for minorities 
has not impaired the ‘ efficiency of the 

' Service at all? — (Mr. Yusuf Ah,) 

Exactly. 

9895. And that in making this de- 
mand you are not departing from the 
usage and the practice that prevails in 
almost every Provincial Gk>vernment and 
also in the Government of India? — Quite 
so. 

9896. And you are not violating the 
principles of the recommendations of 
the (Services Sub-Committee at the Round 
Table Conference, which actually formu- 
lated the rule that there should be a 
fair and adequate proportion of minori- 
ties in the Public Services? — That is all 
“we are contending for. 

9897. You do not want anything 
more.P — ^No; that is the principle tor 
•which we are contending. 

Lord Ba/nkeillour, 

9898. May I ask, would you make this 
fundamental in the Constitution Act.^ — 
I do not know whether it can be put in 
the Constitution Act, but we want it 
^iefinitely to be mentioned, either in the 
Instrument of Instructions, or wherever 
it is found practicable. 

9899. This is one of the things you 
would not allow to be altered in India? — 
I think there is the view that if it is not 
actually put in the Constitution Act, it 
might be difficult to work it. That has 
’to be considered by the .Committee and 
'hy those who^ hammer eut .the ,Con5tite- 


tion, but I think my friend, Sir 
Mohammed Yakub, distinctly represents 
that view. (Sir Mohammed Yakub.) My 
own opinion in this connection is, 

I would submit that the guarantees as 
regards the Services must be by 
Statute. Sir Samuel Hoare’s evidence 
before the Joint Select Committee makes 
it quite clear : ‘ ‘ that nothing can be 
inserted in the Instructions that is not 
within the framework of the Act ”, and, 
as Lord Reading observed, “ although 
Letters of Instruction might be referred 
to by a Court of Law^ in trying to con- 
strue what was intended, it did not affect 
the position. No rights of the subject 
were founded upon it that could be dealt 
with by a Court of Law. The rights to 
be construed by the Court were the 
rights which were prescribed within the 
Statute itself and could not travel out- 
side.” Therefore, a mere mention in the 
Letters of Instruction will not do. It is, 
therefore, very necessary that the safe- 
guards as regards the proportion of the 
Services for the Mussulmans must be by 
Statute. I do not want to say -that the 
whole detail should come in the Act, but 
there musb be such mention in the 
Statute as would make it possible to 
elaborate it in the Instructions. 

Sir Henry Gidney, 

9900. My Lord Chairman, may I inter- 
pose for a second? Sir Mohammed 
Yakub, is it, or it is not, a fact that the 
prevailing practice in all Services, especi- 
ally those that are under the control of 
the Public Services Commission to-day, is 
regulated in the following manner : Two- 
thirds of the appointments are given in 
order of merit by competition, and one- 
third by nomination to adjust communal 
inequalities? — That is so, and this formula 
has done very great harm to the Mussul- 
mans. A big maj'ority of the Mussulmans 
have been placed in the same category as 
a small minority, say, of Sikhs, or of the 
Anglo-Indians or Indian Christians. If 
there are three vacancies, for instance, 
for the minor community, one goes to a 
Sikhj one goes to a Mussulman and one 
goes to an Anglo-Indian, which means 
that the Mussulmans, who form a very 
big minority in the country, are placed 
in the category of a very small minority; 
and, therefore, we want that for the 
Mussulmans there must be a special share 
chalked out. 

9901. In practice, does it means this 
to-day, that the 66-and-two-thirds ap- 
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pomtments invariably go — I am talking 
with all kindness — ^to Hind.ns, and the 
one-third remaining by nomination is 
divided amongst ail the minorities of 
India? — Yes, that is so. 

Sir Phiroze SetJuba,^ Except Parsees. 

Sir Henry Gidney.J Parsees too. 

Lord Eustace Percy.] They always get 
it in the first two-thirds? 

Sir Fhiroze Betlina.'\ If they can. 

Sir Henry Gidney, 

9902. Then yon really think that that 
one-third is not enough for all the 
minorities, in whom the Mussulmans are 
included? — No^ that would nob be just, 
especially to the Mussulmans who are a 
very big minority. It would not be right 
to place the Mussulmans in the same cate- 
gory as the small minorities, some of 
whom are confined only to one Province, 
such ‘as the Sikhs ; who are confined 
only to the Province of the Punjab. 

9903. Your Memorandum suggests that 
this proportion should be the same as 
in the political representation in the 
various Legislatures? — Quite so. 

9904. Going a little further, am I right 
in saying that^ for instance, we will take 
the Central Legislature, under which all 
the Federal subjects are controlled and 
AU-India Services — ^that would mean that 
the Mussulmans, who have 33-and-a-third 
per cent, of the representation, would get 
33-and-a-third of the appointments ?> — 
That is wihat we submit 

9905. Then that leaves two other com- 
munities, broadly speaking, to be pro- 
vided for; one would be the Hindus, in 
which are included all the Sikhs, and the 
other would be the Anglo-Indians and 
Europeans. Would you then agree to 
something like this : You have your 
^political representation in the Central 
li^slature, as I have just said, and, 
"^th 3S-and-a-third per cent, representa- 
tton you would award 33-and-a-third per 
cent, of the appointments? — ^That is so. 

9906. Then if you would clump the 
Anglo-Indians and Europeans together, 
^ey would have about 10 per cent, of 
.that representation. Is that so, it comes 
i5tethat?-^Yes. 

' ’ 9907. And that would leave 66-and-two- 
thirds per cent, for the Hindus? — That 
so. 

J9908. Do you think that would be fair, 
accept that, as a Hindu 
in All-India Ser- 


9909. Do I follow that you want this 
mainly in the subordinate appointments 
in which you and the other minorities are 
generally concerned, or do you want it 
in all the appointments? — ^In all the 
appointments, 1 want it. 

Mr. M, B. Jaya'ker.~\ May I ask, what 
chaos and confusion and destruction of 
efficiency that would mean if every 
minority were to be guaranteed a certain 
percentage of Public Services on a priori 
grounds? 

Sir Manubhai H. Mehia,'] May I ask 
if the Witness is also prepared to advo- 
cate communal examinations — separate 
examinations for different communities? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour.'] And different 
standards ? 

Mr. Butler ] May I recall the Services’ 
Sub-Committee of the First Hound Table 
Conference, which made a suggestion 
somewhat differing from this ? If it 
would help the Committee, I would read 
the relevant portion? 

Chairman,'] If you please, 

Mr, Butler, 

9910. Recruitment to the Public 
Services shall be made through such Com- 
missions in such a way as to secure a 
fair and adequate representation to the 
various communities consistently with 
considerations of efficiency and the 
possession of the necessary qualifications. 
This part of the duties of the Public 
Services Commissions shall be subject in 
the case of Provincial Commissions to 
periodical review by the Governor, and 
in the case of the Central Commission 
by the Governor-General both of whom 
shall be empowered to issue any necessary 
instructions to secure the desired result ” 
and so forth?— (Mr. Yusuf Ah ) My Lord 
Chairman, that seems a fairly satis- 
factory way of putting it, except that it 
does not say what a fair and adequate 
distribution would be. All we want to 
do IS to indicate the proportion. 

Lord Eustace Percy,] May I venture 
to point out to the Committee on the 
examination that has taken place, that 
33-and-a-third, plus 10, plus 66-and-two- 
thirds comes to' more than 100? 

Sir Henry Gidney.] I meant 56 and- 
two-thirds. 

Lord Eustace Percy.] In fact, the pro- 
is. "fehat very yearly 50 per cent, 
of thd appointments by the Public 
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Service Commission shall be made other- 
wise than by examination. 

Dr. Shafa^ at Ahmad Khan. 

9911. Is it your proposal that 
appointments to public posts should be 
made otherwise than by examination? — 
No. ' 

9912. You agree that there should be 
a minimum qualification for every candi- 
date? — That IS ^so. 

Lord Eustace Fercy, 

9913. Otherwise, by competitive exami- 
nation — ^Yes. ’ 

Dr. Shafa’ at Ahmad Khan. 

9914. Even now, at the present time, 
in the competitive examination for the 
United Provinces Executive Civil Ser- 
vices the seats for Muslims and Hindus 
are reserved? — (Sir Mohammed Yakut) ) 
That is so, my Lord, and I think that 
such a scheme can be worked in all the 
Provinces. We have got some such 
formula in Madras also, and it has been 
working very satisfactorily for many 
years. Some such formula can be framed 
in all the different Provinces, according 
to the conditions prevailing, and there 
can be no chaos and no difficulty about 
it. 

Chairman,’] It appears to me that this 
matter has been sufficiently elucidated 
now, 

Mr. A, H. Ghuznavi. 

9915. Mr. Suhrawardy, how long were 
,you in the Bengal Legislative Council? — 
(Mr. Suhrawardy ) Since the beginning 
of the Reforms 

9916 The Reforms began in 1921? — 
Yes. 

9917. Was there any communal Party 
in the Bengal Legislative Council in the 
first period? — There never has' been a 
communal Party in the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council. 

9918. In the second period Mr. 0. R 
Das came to the Council, and he was the 
Leader of the Opposition? — ^He was. 

9919. Did he not have Muslim Mem- 
bers in his Party? — ^He had 40 Members 
in his Party, of whom 22 were Mussul- 
mans, and 18 were Hindus. 

9920. During that period also there (was 
no communal Party? — There was no 
communal Party. 

9921. Coming to the third period, has 
there been any communal Party — No, 
there has not been any communal Party, 
as I have stated. 


9922. And there is no communal Party 
in the Bengal Legislative Council now? — 
No, not even now. 

9923. And it has never been so^ — 
Never. 

9924. Even supposing that if the 
Muslims in Bengal had an absolute 
majority, which, of course, the White 
Paper does not provide, do you think 
that a purely Muslim Ministry could be 
formed? — I have given my opinion em- 
phatically with regard to that, that that 
is a possibility that I cannot visualise. 

9925. You are certain that that is 
absolutely impossible? — I am certain of 
it. 

9926. What is the Muslim view with 
legard to the retention of the special 
constituencies? — The Mussulmans in Ben- 
gal have always been against the reten- 
tion of special constituencies, and ‘ffieir 
view has been that, except with regard 
to the European constituencies — I leave 
them out of account because they have 
large interests and their population is 
very small — and as between Hindus and 
Mussulmans that it is possible for the 
separate interests to be expressed by 
persons who will come in through the 
general electorate. 

9927. One more question Mr. 
Suhrwardy. I will refer you to Sec- 
tion XI of the Memorandum where you 
mention about the Services. I want you 
to give me an answer particularly affect- 
ing Bengal There you have stated ‘‘ to 
ensure the due representation of Muslims, 
we urge that the proportion of Muslims 
in the Services should reflect their pro- 
portion of representation in the several 
Legislative bodies.^’ I want you to give 
me an answer • What is the position of 
the Muslim representation in Bengal in 
the Services and have yon any list of the 
Bengal Services? — have a list here, 
which shows the employment of Muslims 
in the principal Services m the Bengal 
Presidency, as compared with Members 
of other communities, and the Services 
given to Muslims are extremely inade- 
quate. 

Mr. A. jff. Ghuznavi ] Will you kindly 
hand it in? 

Sir K, Gidney 

9928. What is the total number of the 
different important posts ? — There are 459 
Europeans; 1,762 Hindus; 405 Muslims, 
of whom 224 are in the Bengal Civil 
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Service, and Bengal Jnnior Civil Service, 
and others have 64, out of a total of 
2,690. 

Chairman, 

9929. To what period does that refer ? — 
This was compiled some time in 1932. 

Sir K, Gidney. 

9930. What do you mean by “ others ’’ ? 
— ^Non-Hindus and non-Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians, Indian Christians, and so on. 
Those are in the Provincial Service. 

Chairman.'] If any Member of the Com- 
mittee or Delegates desire to cross- 
examine you upon that, it will be neces- 
sary, perhaps, that they should have more 
information as to what it contains. 

Sir iV. N. Sircar.] I will ask for an 
opportunity to test these figures. I have 
had no notice of this. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi.] I am prepared 
to put in the Bengal Civil List ; the 
figures were taken from it. 

Chairman. 

9931. Bo these figures purport to be 
extracts from ofl&cial returns? — Yes, my 
Lord, the Bengal statistics. 


9932. And nothing else? — And nothing 
else. May I point out one thing, my 
Lord Chairman, with regard to a sug- 
gestion that was thrown out as to the 
competitive examinations, that there are 
hundreds of thousands of appointments 
in which there are no competitive exami- 
nations held, and the question of com- 
petition does not enter, and yet 
Mussulmans are excluded from those 
appointments, although there are com- 
petent persons available. 

Chairman. 

9933. Bo you desire that that Table 
should appear as part of the printed 
record — If your Lordship pleases. 

Chairman.] Sir Nripendra Sircar, you 
might like to take that and look at it 
now, if you want to cross-examine upon 
it. The Table is handed to Sir N. Sircar. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavt ] If my friend 
wants to compare it with the Bengal 
Civil List, I will pass it to him. 

Sir N. N. S%rcar.] I have no objection 
to these figures ; all I say is, I would like 
to check them 

The following document is handed in. 


Statement showing the employment of Moslems in the principal services in 
the Bengal Presidency as compared with members of other communities. 


Name of Service. 

Europeans. 

Hindus. ! 

Moslems. 

Others. 

Total. 

(1) High Court Judges, permanent and 
additional 

9 

7 

1 


17 

(2) Important appointments in the High 
Court 

9 

19 

2 

.2 

32 

. {3) Bistriot Officers, Additional Bistnct 

J _ Magistrates and Jomt Magistrates 

26 

35 

2 


62 

, Biatrict and Sessions Judges 

21 

41 

6 


68 

. 4^) Calcutta Small Cause Court Judges ... 

1 

5 

2 


8 

'V|6) Bengal Civil Service (Judicial) includ- 
ing temporary Sub-Judges and ' 
% , Mun^fs 


340 

60 


399 

, p) Indian Civil Service 

114 

45 

4 


163 

|6) Bengal Civil Service and Bengal Junior 
Civil Service (Executive) ... 


633 

224 

20 

777 

V ' (9) Imperial Police Service 

- 77 

13 

10 

109 

Bengal Police Service and Inspectors of 


123 

20 

18 

161 

^^|t^^:Oalcutta Police, Assistant Commis- 
sioners and Inspectors 

33 

27 

9 


69' 

Service of Engineers 

21 

20 

Nil 


42 

^.I64r 

%rvice (Semor and 

1 

144 

8 

1 
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Name of Service. 

Europeans 

Hindus. ' 

Moslems. 

Others. 

¥ 

Total 

(14) Electrical Engineers and Subordinates, 






Consultmg Architects, etc . 

11 

19 

Nil 

... 

30 

(15) Indian Educational Service 

15 

10 

1 

2 

28 

(16) Bengal Educational Service 


170 

47 

3 

220 

(17) Indian Medical Service (mcluding tem- 
porary Medical Officers and Mihtary 






Assistant Surgeons) 

(18) Directors and Assistant Directors of 

41 

15 

Nil 


56 

Pubhc Health ... 

4 

46 

5 


55 

(19) District Health Officers . 

... 

26 

Nil 


26 

(20) Indian Agricultural Service 

7 

... 

Nil 


7' 

(21) Bengal Agricultural Service 

2 

21 

2 

... 

25 

(22) Indian Forest Service 

16 

6 

1 

. ... 

23 

(23) Provincial Forest Service ... ... i 


10 

1 

... 

11 

(24) Indian Veterinary Service 

2 

... 

Nil 


2 , 

(25) Bengal Vetermary Service 

... 

7 

3 


10 

(26) Fmance Service — Accountant-General, 
Deputy Accountant-Generals, Assis- 






tant Accountant-Generals, etc. . . . 


16 

Nil 

... 

16 

(27) Gardener’s Service 

(28) Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors of 

10 

4 

1 

... 

15 

Factories 

(29) Income Tax Commissioners and Assis- 

8 

4 

Nil 


12 

tant Commissioners 

2 

3 

1 

... 

e 

(30) Meteorologist and Assistant Meteoro- 






logists 

... 

5 

Nil 


5 

(31) Supermtendents of Post Offices 

(32) Customs Department, gazetted appoint- 

... 

25 

1 

i’i 

37 

ments 

16 

10 

Nil 

2 

28 

(33) Appraisers 

14 

13 

4 

4 

35 

Total 

459 

1,762 

405 

64 

2,690 


Sir Ahdur Bahim. 

9934. I want to know this^ Mr. Yusuf 
Ah. So far as the proposal for Federa- 
tion is concerned, what is the Muhamma- 
dan opinion in connection with the sub- 
jects which are purely British-Indian? 
Could they regard with favour the lad- 
ministration of these subjects being in 
the hands of the Federation as a whole, 
including State representatives? — {Mr. 
Yusuf Ah.) I said in the morning that 
it IS a very real difficulty, and it was 
suggested that a convention might grow 
up by which the Indian States would not 
participate in purely British-Indian sub- 
jects. Is there anything more that I can 
add? 

9935. No; I simply wanted to know 
what the Muhammadan opinion was, so 
far as you know, on this point? — I t^nk 
that is the Muslim^ opinion. 


9936 That they would not like the 
States^ representatives who are not con- 
cerned with the affairs of British-India ? 
— Would not like ” is rather a strong 
term, because I think the Federation is 
coming, and it would be very difficult to 
exclude any consideration of British- 
Indian questions by the States’ repre- 
sentatives, but, certainly, they would 
welcome any arrangements by which 
such intervention would be, either pre- 
vented, or minimised. 

9937. Questions have been asked about 
the possibility of joint electorates. So 
far as Muhammadan opinion in India is 
concerned, do you think that joint elec- 
torates is a practical question at the 
present moment ? — Under present con- 
ditions, it IS not at all practical. 

9938. Of course, there are some indivi- 
dual Muhammadans who do favour joint 
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electorates? Is that not so.^ — Oh, yes, 
but only a small number 

9939. But the general Muslim opinion, 
as I understand you, is opposed to joint 
electorates ? — ^That is so. (Mr. Suhr- 
wardy,) Overwhelmingly opposed. 

9940. Now with regard to communal 
decision, do you know that after it was 
announced by His Majesty’s Government, 
very earnest attempts were made in 
India to substitute that communal 
decision by an agreed settlement among 
the Hindus and Muslims? — (Mr. Yusuf 
All.) Yes, attempts were made, but Lhey 
came to nothing. (Sir Mohammed 
Yakub.) The general Muslim point of 
view was very much against those 
attempts. 

9941. Supposing that the communal 
decision was modified in any may, the 
result would be then, in the absence of 
agreement, that one community will be 
dissatisfied instead of another, or both 
Kiommunities will be dissatisfied ? — (Mr. 
Yusuf Ali ) That is so. Of course, when 
yoli say “ in any way,” speaking for 
the Mussulmans, we are not concerned 
with anything that does not touch our 
own interests. 

9942. I meant, so far as the Hindu 
Muslim representation was concerned 
that IS the position — That is so. (Mr. 
Suhrawardy .) May 1 add to that this, 
that I am not certain whether the Hindu 
community is genuinely dissatisfied with 
the Premier’s decision They, certainly 
on account of the Poona Pact position, 
have been trying to make some modifica- 
tions, hut I have here a certain docu- 
ment that was circulated, I think, hy 
Sir Nripendra Sircar, at page 32, when 
he quotes a telegram sent hy Mr. Dutt, 
who suports his point of view. I find 
there: ‘‘ Premier’s Award on this ques- 
tK>n is uttermost that Bengal can 
accept.” That is to say, they did not 
want the Poona Pact to he modified, for 
'they were against the Poona Pact. It 
would seem that, so far as the Bengalee 
Hindus were concerned, they did accept 
the Premieres Award 


Sircar, 

9943. The language is absolutely clear. 

^ St means, so far as the Depressed Classes 
concerned, they are willing to accept 
^fecision. It is nothing to do with 
:|;’^;^^f''^uh.ammadans. You know very well 
netxt day there were articles in 
magazines objecting to 




the proportion of seats given to the 
Hindus? — ^There were also objections in 
the Muslim papers. (Sir N. N. Sircar.) 
Certainly, but you are suggesting a 
grievance. 

Sir Ahdur Bahim. 

9944. I want to know the Muslim feel- 
ing in Bengal with reference to this 
communal decision. Is it generally 
acc^tabie to the Muslim opinion in Ben- 
gal, in spite of the fact that their de- 
mand has not been fully satisfied? — I am 
afraid there has been considerable dis- 
satisfaction, but we have stated, that we 
are prepared to work the constitution on 
the basis of the decision, because we do 
not want this unfortunate controversy 
to be leopened again, which is bound to 
lead to a trem4ndous amount of bitter- 
ness once more. 

9945. As regards the Lucknow Pact, is 
it mot the fact that the Muhammadan 
representative at Lucknow strongly pro- 
tested at the time and that the Muham- 
madans never accepted it in Bengal? — 
That is so. The Bengal Mussulmans 
obj'ected. 

9946. I put it to you, you know the 

matter was actually debated in the Legis- 
lative (IJouncil, that one reason why Mr. 
0. R. Das had so many as* 22 Muhamma- 
dan members in his party (the Swaraj 
Party) was that the Muhammadans were 
extremely dissatisfied with the Lucknow 
Pact.?’ — They were. Yes,* that was one 

of the reasons, and there was a further 
reason that Mr. C. R. Das proposed 
another Pact in the place of the Luck- 
now Pact. Generally speaking, the 
terms were of this nature, that as 
between the Hindu and Muslim minori- 
ties and majorities, the representation 
of minorities should always be effective 
and adequate, totally irrespective of the 
number within a constituency, and he 
suggested as a working formula that in 
all the constituencies the majority com- 
munity should have 60 per cent and the 
minority community should have 40 per 
cent. The constituencies in Bengal (the 
various local bodies, and so on) are more 
or less Constitutional in this manner, 
that in eastern Bengal there is an over- 
whelmang Musilim population and a 
small BLindu poipnlation, and vice veirsa 
in western Bengal, and his suggestion 
therefore was that in those districts and 
in those local bodies where the Mussul- 
rcbans were m an overwhelming majority, 
they have 60 - per ^ cent* and 


i&5iy 


+ 1 ,. Hindus 40 per cent., totaUy 
TiPftive of file actual numbers, 
irrespect Western Bengal 

betSen Hmdus and Muslims that in 
legislature the Muslims should have 
S n?^ent. and the Hindus 40 Pfr cent. 
This I may point out was accepted ® 

SsulmaL and at a very famous m^ti^ 
of the Congress at Seraj Gunj, it wa 
also accepted by the Hindus. 

9947 Mr. C. B. Das was able to dr^ 
so many Muhammadans to his party by 
^oX proposal, that was t^e Pro- 
W he mad'e regarding r^uitment 
to the Services in Bengal, and the pro- 
posal was regarding the 
L was wiUing to 

Muhammadans. Is not that so f— Yes. 

Q 94 S That was also a part of the 
p^tP— That was a part of his pact, 
Tn^’in order to remedy the treme^® 
inequality, and .what we may call the 
coventrated injustice of the pa«t, h 
suggested very favourable tf^ms to the 
Mvsulmans for future recruitment. 

9949. Supposing the Congress ^ 

contest the next election, after the ^n 
stittttion Act comes u^to operatic^ what 
do you think wiU be their 
the Council so far as the Hindu 
ment of the Council is oof ^ 

mean will they be able to tom the 
majority ?-The majority of the 

9960. Yes, that is what I mean? oo 
far as that is concerned, the Congress, 
whatever may be its influence and 
strength at the present mom^t, is the 
only^litical body among the Hindus 
that is functioning in Bengal (I may say 
amongst tlie caste Hindus , if I 
it so) and it is extremely likely that 
they wiU be able to return their own 
members. 

Mr. A. If- GhuznavL 
9951, Tke Hindu Mabasabba bas no 
influence in Bengal?— That is perfectiy 
true; tbe Hindu Mabasabba bas no in- 
fiuence in Bengal. 


Sir Aldv/r BaTiim. 

9952. Since the passing ^ 

it has been under the control of the Con- 
gress party? — ^That is eo_. 

9953. In the last election what was tne 
resnlt?-The last election WM run on toe 
joint electorate system with jreservatio 

of seats. . £ 4 .-L- 

9954. But a^bat is tbe position of t^ 

Congre^ pariy Ckmgross party 

bas always swept tbe polls. 


9955. Even in tbe last election fkey 
secured a majority ?— Even m the las 

®^S^’as regards Hmd^ 

•have they ever beon able to stand 5*2 
tol SSress iu any of these elections 
Xer to^ the CouncU or to the Corpora- 

ooS h.™ eo* “ 

Xv as a party. Some individuals have 

^“ 99 ^ 8 . Supposing the 
Muhammadans as given by the Bvisi^ 
of the Government is reduced, and sup 
posing the Congress consent, l^^^Sing by 
cast experience, is there not a chance or 
Lnger that a section of 
renresentatives may go over to toe Con- 
gres? — I am afraid whether toe CongreM 
femes in or not, if the Communal Deci- 
sion is disturbed (I do not wish to say it 
in any spirit of Militancy), but toe 
Prime Minister’s decision is 
our detriment, I am afraid that the 
Mussulmans wiU lose very much of theiic 
faith in British justice. 

Sir N. N. Sircar. 

9959. If it is disturbed by giving yott 
more?— Yes, then we shall have a higher 
regard for British justice than we ^sess 
at® present. (Mr. Abd-ulloh Yusuf 11^ 
Mv Lord Chairman, as you have admitted 
a statement of the services with ^etorenw 
to Bengal, may I put in a printed Mern^ 
randum over toe signatures of pertain 
MusUm members of toe ^gislative 
Assembly which gives yon 

the services as a whole, and the Muslim 
xepr6ssntation tbex.eon. 

Cliairman. 

9960. I think it would he very muto 
better, if those figures are desired, tba 
you should put them in without any ^her 
Latter. Subject to the vie^ of ^^e Com- 
mittee, I am not prepared to admit a 
document of that kind at this stage?— 
You have admitted one statement. 

Q961 I admitted a document wbmb i 

was told vntained extracts to offici^ 
Letorns and nothing elseP-This purports 
to he from offlcial documents. 

Sir Austen Chamlerlam.^ If I 
so Xre is a further different. Yhe 
first was a document given in evid^oe by 
the witness on his own responsibil y- 
LcM-d Irwin.'} In answer to a question. 
Austen ChamherM 1^®“^®^^-. 
a questo toat was addressed to hinu 
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This is proposed to be put in evidence, as 
the evidence of somebody who is not 
before us. I think we decided at an 
earlier stas^e that we were not prepared 
to receive momorauda of that kind. 

Sir Ahdur Bahim,^ The India Office 
here will be able to supply us with these 
figures because questions are often put in 
the Central Legislature regarding che 
figures of employment of different com- 
munities, and it is quite possible that the 
India Office will be able to supply us with 
the figures that are necessary. 

ChaiTTnan 

9962 Sir Abdur Kahim, you will re- 
member the Secretary of State is return- 
ing to the chair, and you can address 
your questions to him later in the year? — 
Amongst other signatories to this Memo- 
randum IS Sir Mohammed Yakub, who 
has given evidence about the services. 

Sir Bari Singh Gour.] JB-© has nor been 
asked and has not replied to any ques- 
tions. 

(Jhairman,^ I hope very mudh the wit- 
ness will accept the ruling without further 
comment. 


Sir Ban Singh Gout. 


9963. Sir Abdur Rahim put a question 
to you just now, that the Muslim opinion 
is against joint electorates and you said it 
was SO- Is it not a fact that the Shiah 
Conference passed a resolution in favour 
of joint electorates? — The Shiahs are a 
very small proportion of Muslims, and 
therefore it does not affect the majority 
position. 

9964. It is a fact that the Shiah Con- 
ference passed a resolution in favour of 
joint electorates? — I do not know 
about it. 

. ; 9965. You did not hear about it? — I 
something about it, but I am not 
f ss to the wording of that resolu- 


r. A. B, Ghuznani.’] Is not it a fact 
at the Shiah Conference it was not 
/^S£ 0 ed unanimously ? 

Sir BaH Singh Gout. 

5 ^' "WOB. What is the proportion of Shiahs 
the rest of the Muslim community — is 
nob one-fourth? — I doubt it. (Sir 
Yahtt^.) The number of 
IS present in the Conference was 
small, and the SihiaihL Conference 
represent the general view of 
fc. ladfeb..,' (Dr^^ KhoUfa 



SJiujauddin.) May I he permitted to add 
for the information of Sir Han Singh 
Gour that even this Shiah Conference has 
a rival body among the Shiahs which 
passed a resolution in favour of separate 
electorates ? 

Sir Bari Singh Gout. 

9967. There is a rival body to your- 
selves, the National Muslim Conference.- 
— (Mr. Abdullah Yusuf Ali.) But there 
are very tew Members of the Muslim 
community in it. (Dr. Bhahfa 
Shujauddin.) I do not think in the whole 
country you would get more than 50 

9968. Is it not a fact that the Bengal 
Legislative Council passed a resolution 
in favour of joint electorates and several 
Muslims Members of the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council voted in favour of it^^ — (Mr. 
Abdullah Yusuf Ah.) Our arrangement 
is that I shall act as a general spokes- 
man, but I can ask a Member for Bengal 
to speak specifically to Bengal questions. 
(Mr Suhrawardy .) In Bengal, as is very 
well known, under the Lucknow Pact, the 
Muslims are in a very small minority. 
There are 39, whereas the Hindus are 
56 in number, with other seats as well. 
In this debate the Government and . 
think the Europeans remained neutral, 
leaving the Hindus and Muslims to 
contest amongst themselves the question 
of joint electorates, and it was obvioug 
that as the Hindus were in favour of 
joint electorates, the resolution was 
passed. 

9969. May I ask the witness how many 
Muslims voted in favour of that resolu- 
tion ? — I cannot remember the figures, 
?^ut I should think not more than six or 
seven. 

Sir N. SiTcaT. 

9970. Seven? — Seven. There are three 
Congress people who have come in and 
four persons who did not dare to stand 
as Congress candidates but who 
camouflaged themselves and stood as 
candidates of the Bengal Presidency 
Muslim League As a matter of fact, 
they were run by the Congress and are 
Congress Members ; consequently they 
owe their allegiance to the Hindu 
section. 

Sir Ban Singh Gout. 

9971. Various Conferences of the women 
of India have passed resolutions in 
favour of joint electorates.- Is dt not so^ 
* — (Sir SAdhcjMmn>€d YaJcub.) Very few 
Muslim woinea?: -hiave taken part in these 
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Conferences, and. this view does not 
represent the view oi the majority of 
Muslim is^onien in India. 

9972, Has there been any Conference 
of Muslim women who have condemned 
joint electorates and have passed a resolu- 
tion in favour of separate electorates?^ — 
(Dr. Shu-jauddin ) There is no political 
organisation of Muslim women. 

9973. Such organisations as exist have 
passed a lesoiution in favour of the joint 
electorates ^ — No 

Sir San Singh Gour,2 Such organisa- 
tions which exist, in which the Muslim 
women are represented, have passed reso- 
lutions in favour of joint electorates? 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

9974 My Lord Chairman, may I ask 
a supplementary question to this • That 
m almost ail Lhese organisations wheie 
such resolutions have been earned, the 
Muslim women have made it quite clear 
that in the absence of a settlement 
between the two communities, the 
majority of Muslim women are not pre- 
pared to agree to a system of joint elec- 
torates? — That is soj that is conclusive 

Sir San Singh Gon/r, 

9975. We have had the women’s evi- 
dence before the Sub-Committee, and what 
they have said is on record. We shall 
hear them again very shortly Now, is 
it not a fact, that the Hindu communi- 
ties are in favour of joint electorates? 
— (Mr. Yusuf Alt.) I believe so. (Mr 
Suhrawardy ) Do you speak for the 
Depressed Classes as well?^ I do not 
think that the Depressed Classes are in 
favour of joint electorates. 

9976. They have accepted joint elec- 
torates and they have always stood for 
joint electorates .P — (Mr Yuswf Ah.) 
What is your further question? 

9977. My further question is that yon 
have, therefore, this fact, that the Hindn 
community are in favour of the joint 
electorates, and are against separate 
electorates, and I take it from you that 
the bulk of the Muslim communities are 
opposed to joint electorates and in favour 
of separate electorates Now whatever 
decision is given, whether in favour of 
joint electorates or in favour of separate 
electorates, one of the two communities 
must be displeased. Is it not so ? — We 
can only speak for the Mussulmans; we 
cannot speak about the Hindus. 


9978. But the Hindus are satisfied 
with the Premier’s Awaixl, because it 
contravenes the principle of joint elec- 
torates?* — That is a matter of argu- 
ment. (Mr. Suhrawardy.) More than 
that, may we add that there are many 
statements by Hindu leaders -who have 
accepted separate electorates from time 
to time. (Dr. Shujauddm ) And may I 
add further, my Lord Chairman, that 
only recently an attempt was made in 
the Punjab to evolve a formula which 
might be acceptable to the Mussulmans 
also, but a formula which would be based 
upon the principle of joint electorates; 
and after that formula was published m 
the Press, inviting public opinion, almost 
the entire body of the Sikh leaders and 
a large proportion of Hindu leaders re- 
jected that formula and rejected the 
principle of joint electorates I am 
talking of the Punjab. 

9979. We are then confronted with this 
proposition That the Communal Award 
has dissatisfied the Hindus and has par- 
tially satisfied the Mussulmans , the Mus- 
sulmans accept it. Now when you have 
got an Award which is not acceptable to 
the majority community, and is accepted, 
hesitatingly, we will say, by the minority 

community ? — (Mr. Yusuf Ah) Not 

hesitatingly. 

9980. Has been accepted unhesitatingly 
by your community, how can you ensure 
the harmonious and peaceful working of 
the future Constitution when this bitter- 
ness wiU continue on the part of the 
majority community, who, you admit, are 
superior to you m wealth and influence? 
— ^We do not admit that they are 
superior to us m any other thing. 

9981. I never said any other thing. I 
spoke of wealth and influence. How do 
you expect that the future Constifiution 
will work? — ^We think that the very 
bitterness is the cause why communal 
electorates are necessary, and, if that is 
so, it is unreasonable that it should he 
opposed, and we think that when it gets 
into working order, the majority com- 
munity, though they may not like it, will 
accept it. 

9982. And you admit, Mr. Yusuf All, 
that the joint electorates or separate elec- 
torates are inconsistent with the prW^' 
ciples of democracy? — (Sir Moham^^d 
Yakub.) It is not^ my Lord Chairman; “ 
we do not accept it. 

9983. Because it creates ? — (Mr. 

Yusuf Ah) There tare democracies 
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democracies. There is no such thing as 
an abstract democracy. (Sir ^dohammed 
Yakub,) May I be permitted to say that 
the principles of democracy as understood 
by Europe can never apply to India. 
The conditions prevailing in India are 
completely different from the conditions 
prevailing in any other part of the world, 
and, therefore, any Constitution which is 
drawn for India must he for India, and 
India alone, on principles devised for 
India, and India alone. (Mr. Suhra-- 
wardy ) We do believe that separate elec- 
torates is the best method of represenua- 
tion. Far from being against democracy, 
it IS the best method of representation, 
andj therefore, in consonance with demo- 
cracy. (Dr. Shujauddin .) May I make 
this remark : All the leaders of Indian 
Nationalism so far have been the products 
of separate electorates- I instance Mr. 
C. R. Das, and all those gentlemen who 
were returned to the Councils on rhe 
ticket by separate electorates, and with 
regard to whom it cannot be said that 
they were not the best advocates of Indian 
Nationalism, such as we understand it 
to be. 

9984. I do not understand the relevancy 
of that remark ? — It is not, therefore, 
correct to say that separate electorates 
are a negation of democracy. 

998o. If there was a separate elec- 
torate, the best man of the Hindu com- 
munity .would be returned by the Hindus ^ 
— ^Why, therefore, should it not be 
assumed that the best man of the Mussul- 
man community would also be returned 
by the Mussulmans? 

9986. What follows is that the bigots 
of both communities are likely to be re- 
turned and keep up their bigotry in the 
Legislative Council? — That has not been 
our experience, so far. 


9987. Now you say that there should be 
no weightage given to the Indian States 
in the future Constitution? — (Mr. Yusuf 


Yes. 

'9988. On what ground would you give 
. no ^ weightage to the Indian States ? — I 
" ^ . ihmk we have given the grounds becanse, 
f I stated in the morning, the entry of 
1^2 States into such a Federation itself 
Y orjsates so many difficulties that the giving 
weightage will add to the complica- 

i£4;' _ 

Your attention was not drawn to 
^asepect of the question I find that 
H? Clause 7: ''No 
or other dibserimanatary pri- 

„ \ 0. » "4. ' 'li 



vlieges should be given to the Indian 
States.’’ Would you please explain the 
reasons for these views? — I will explain 
them again, if you wish. The Indian 
States come in for certain reasons, but 
they add enormously to an, already, very 
complicated problem. The majority of 
the subjects of the Indian States axe 
Hindus, and their coming in will already 
weight the whole question against us. If 
they are given further weightage, the 
weightage will be double, as far as we are 
concerned. 

9990. Therefore, you do not wish to 
give the Indian States weightage, because 
you think it would prejudice Muslim 
representation in the Central Legisla- 
ture? — ^Partly, yes. 

9991. Now you say there should be a 
convention under which the Indian 
States’ representatives should not vote 
upon questions dealing with purely 
British-Indian administration^ — ^We did 
not say so. The suggestion was put for- 
ward and we are prepared to accept that, 
as far as it will go. We doubt whether 
it will work. 

9992. I doubt it, too; therefore, we are 
at one on that subject. Now as regards 
the election direct or indirect, to the 
Federal Assembly, questions have been 
pnt to you whether the representatives to 
the Federal Assembly, and to the pre- 
sent Legislative Assembly, by direct elec- 
tions are in any contact with the elec- 
torates, and whether, in view of the 
large dimensions of the constituencies in 
the future, there is likely to be any con- 
tact between the Members and their 
voters. I put it to you : Is it not better 
that such contact as is possible between 
the Member and his voters is preferable 
to no contact at all? — Of course. 

9993. Which would be the case if the 
Members were returned through the 
medium of the Provincial Councils ? — 
Just so, because that wiJl produce the 
contact with the Provincial Councils 
only. 

9994. Not with the voters — Not with 
the voters. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaker. 

9995. Mr. Yusuf All, do you share the 
apprehensions of a certain section of 
people in this country that, because of 
communal difficulties in India, it would 
be unsafe to give to India a large share 
of responsible government? — (Mr. Yusuf 
Ali ) No. 
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9996. You think bhat that responsi- 
bility is a cure against communalism? — 1 
think it will tend to diminish oom- 
munalism. 

9997. And you entertain a very great 
hope that, in spite of communal elec- 
torates, in course of time responsible 
government will work in a spirit of 
nationalism ? — Certainly. 

9998. Will you kindly turn to para- 
graph XI ot your memorandum? You 
there ask that future recruitment 
of the All-India Seawices should be 
placed in the hands of the Pro- 
vinces and, I suppose, you want control 
also for the future?— Yes, All-India Ser- 
vices, which serve in the Provinces. 

9999. I am speaking of those which 
serve in the Provinces? — ^Yes. 

10.000. You desire to have control and 
recruitment of those services? — ^In the 
Provinces. 

10.001. Bo you think that provincial 
autonomy will work smoothly if this con- 
trol is not placed in the hands of Pro- 
vincial Governments ? — No'. 

10.002. It would be a travesty?— It 
would. 

Sir N. N, Si't'car, 

10.003. My Lord Chairman, I do not 
propose to put any questions .about joint 
electorates and separate electorates to the 
witnesses. Many questions have been put 
already. I would like to ask Mr. Suhra- 
wardy about this statement in para- 
graph VII (a) — “ the weU-recognised 
principle that no majority should be re- 
duced to the position of a minority, or 
even to that of equality, has been de- 
parted from in the ease of Bengal.” I 
will put some facts to you, I will read 
to you an answer given by the Secretary 
of State, Sir Samuel Hoare, to Ques- 
tion 7,467 : Is it the fact that if the 
199 ordinary seats, those of the seats 
which are to be divided between the 
general and the Muslims ” (which prac- 
tically means the Hindus and the Mus- 
lims) are divided according to the 
ratio of the adult population which 1 
have quoted to you, that then the re- 
sult would be 108 Muslim seats and 96 
general seats? — (A.) If tbey were divided 
in accordance with the adult population 
figure did you say? (Q.) Yes? — (A.) 
and 96 ; I think that is so. (Q.) If they are 
divided according to the total popula- 
tion ratio, which your officers have a^eed 
is 04.9 to 48, then there kbould be 109 
Muslim seats and 90 general seats? — ^(A.) 


Yes. (Q.) What has been awarded is 119 
plus such seats as they can get out of 
the 20 special seats.” Now, what I am 
asking yon is this : to let the Commitree 
have a clear idea of these figures; they 
are not very complicated. The Bengal 
Legislature, according to the White 
Paper proposals, consists of 250 mem- 
bers ; is that not so ? — (Mr. Suhrawardy.) 
Yes. 

10.004. Out of that number, 31 cannot 
be touched either by 'Hindus or by 
Muhammadans; 25 Europeans; 4 Anglo- 
Indians and 2 Indian Christians? — Yes. 

10.005. That leaves 219 seats altogether 
which can possibly be divided between 
the Hindus and Muhammadans ? — ^Yes. 

10.006. Ot the 219 seats, 20 are what 
are called Special Seats, to which the 
Muhammadan Delegation has objection, 
and 199 are ordinary seats — ^Yes. 

10.007. So far, you will agree that be- 
tween the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
what can possibly be divided is, 199 
ordinary seats and 20 general seats? — 
Yes. 

10.008. And you have seen the result 
of the calculation given by Sir Samuel 
Hoare? — It is a fallacy, 

10.009. What is the fallacy? — The 
fallacy is that you should have calculated 
on 99 and not on 219. 

10.010. I am now assuming that you 
want youiT 52 per cent, or 54 per cent,, 
or whatever it is, of the 20 special seats? 
—No. 

10.011. 219 is made up of 199 plus 20? 
—Yes. 

10.012. Now, suppose you were divid- 
ing the 219 seats — even the special seats 
■are going to be communally divided, what 
will be the figures according to both 
ratios? I have done it my^li several 
times? — ^Perhaps you will give me the 
figures. 

10.013. The first is very easy. If you 
take the total population basis, includ- 
ing the babies, that would be 219 ^ 
many are you giving the Hindus? 54.8^ 
to the Mussulmans and how much to the 
Hindus ? 

10.014. 54.8 to the Mussulmans.?— 
Is it 44.8 or 43.2, or even less, I think. 

10.015. No. You have been misled by 
Mr. Ghuznavi. You have got to add 
there the others? — No; the others are 
Indian Christians. 

10.016. Take the figures given by Sir 
Samuel Hoare a few days ago in his 
examination ? — ^May I know if in 
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“ otheib Europeans and Indian Chris- 
tians are ineiudedP 

10.017. No, ^‘others” means other 
than Hindus — Jams, Bhuddists, Sikhs 
and so on? — d!o not know that Jams 
have any separate outlook. 

10.018. That is beside the point, I am 
not asking you to say whether they have 
the same outlook.? — (Mr, Abdullah Yusuf 
Alt.) Will you put foi-ward your sugges- 
tion? May I ask for the q,uestion? 

Sia* N. N. Sir car. J We are now divid- 
ing 219 seats, and for the sake of argu- 
ment I ’ am eonceding that even the 
special seats have to be com m unally 
divided. If you divide 219 seats, fii&t of 
all, taking the adult population basis — 
52 to 48. 

Dt. Shafa^ at Ahmad Kha)i.~\ The adult 
population basis? 

Sir N. N Sircar. 


10.019. Yes.? — (Mr. H. S. Suharwardy.) 
I think it IS rather academic, because I 
do not know whether in any Province 
calculations have been made on the 
adult population basis — in any Province, 
either the seven Hindu Provinces or the 
four Muslim Provinces. 

10.020. It has not been done? — ^No. 

10.021. Will you now calculate on the 
total population basis, including the 
babies?— 54.8— 44-2? 

10.022. May I put the question in this 
form. I am putting to you, that suppos- 
ing even the special seats are taken into 
consideration and divided according to 
what you suggest is the proper way, 
namely, the total population basis — do 
not go into decimals, and things of that 
kind; take it at 55, 45 and so on — you 
have 10 seats more than you ought to 
have? — ^Before I answer that, I should 
certainly like to say that I have never 
suggested that that is the proper way, 

.hut ypu have asked me to divide it in 
manner, and if yon divide Tt in 
manner, I suggest that there wonld 
Muslim seats possible. 

^ 1^,023. Wery well; it would be. so. I 

vdo"3iot expect you to agree to the sug- 
'that that is the proper basis, 
may I ^jnat read to you from Corn- 
Paper ^ 37^2, Despatches from 
aal Gkiveraments in India contain- 
jropmals for Oonsfeitutional reform F 
AhdrMA Yusuf AH.) We should 
know the pa^k^-qn^ion now so 

that 10 



iims it this method of calculation is 
right ? — That is not so , even on that basis 
it is not so. Ten seats have not been 
given. If you have 54 S, 120 seats wi>ll 
be the quota of the Muslims. 

10.025. You are dividing 219 seats? — I 
am dividing 219 seats, and m that case 
120 seats will be the Muslim quota. 

10.026. I have to take your answer, but 
that is not so. You are dividing 219 
seats? — 55 per cent, of 219 is 120.4. 

10.027. Aire you aware that when this 
dispute was going on the European mem- 
bers of the Grovernment of Bengal stated 
that the fair way of dividing is to divide 
these ordinary seats according to popula- 
tion basis. I will not go into the ques- 
tion of whether it is the adult popula- 
tion or total population Are you aware 
of that? — ^In the Council or in the 
Cabinet ? 

10.028. In the. despatch from the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal, on the Statutory Com- 
mission, page 59? — Including the special 
constituencies ? 

10.029. Yes? — If they have done so, 
they have done a grievous injustice to 
the Muslims. 

10.030. Are you aware of that? — ^No. 

10,081. Are you aware that this volume 

publishes a note by the Muhammadan 
Members of the Government wihich begins 
at page 78. They also suggest that 
inasmuch as the special seats are likely 
to be mostly captured by the Hindus the 
ordinary seats should be divided accord- 
ing to population basis? — Even that I 
am not aware of. 

10.032. I want to ask one more ques- 
tion. You know the communal decision 
provides — I am giving it in my own 
language — that there will be no change 
after 10 years unless the parties affected 
by it agree to a change? — Yes. 

10.033. Is not that so.? — ^Yes. 

10,034 Unless you, I mean the Muslim 
community, are prepared to give up the 
special electorate and the seats which 
they have obtained, is there any possi- 
bility of getting any majority by the com- 
bination of all other interests in the 
Council? — We have not an absolute 
majority in the Bengal Council, and. 
therefore, all the other parties combined 
together: cam defeat the Muslim group 
should, the Mxtssalmans ever act as a body. 

10, €85. AiDiy. I have your opinion as to 
wfeat. you saigge^ is the proper method 
of ; finding^ parties are 
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agreed upon a change or not? — We hope 
that in 10 years time there will be a 
sufficient growth of the political party 
system by which means you will be able 
to find out the views of the various parties 
and the various groups, and you could 
then have all-parties conferences, and try 
to ascertain what are the views of the 
community. 

10.036. You do not want anything to 
be put down in the 'Constitution as to 
how the change is going to be madeP — 
It IS very difficult for me to suggest any 
such thing. I have not considered it. 

10.037. I am suggesting to you that m 
Bengal, althougih it is purported to be a 
temporary measure made for 10 years, 
by reason of this Clause, this will he 
perpetuated. You have a majority, 119 
plus a certain number m a House of 
250? — I am sorry, but you are visualising 
continuously the perpetuation of com- 
munal groups, and I do not visualise that 
at all. I think that it is quite possible 
within the next 10 years and if not 10 
years within the next 20 years, there will 
be sufficient national consciousness to 
make a radical change in the proportions. 

10.038. I submit that that is no answer 
to my question If the parties agree 
it is quite all right, but if they do not 
agree, as the Provincial Legislative 
Conncil of Bengal is constituted, it would 
be impossible for the Hindus to get any 
change? — Very well; if they do not agree, 
there will he no change, hut there is no 
reason why they should not agree. 

Sir N. N. Sircar. 

10.039. You suggested that there are 
no communal parties in Bengal and the 
Muhammadans are voting with the 
Bengal Councillors. Is not that so? — 
Yes. 

10.040. There were three occasions when 
a deadlock was created by Mr C. R. Das 
getting the salary of the Minister turned 
down.? — ^Yes. 

10.041. And they got the support of 
some^ of the Muhammadans, or sub- 
stantial belp from the Muhammadans for 
that vote? — ^Yes. I may add to that that 
one of those cases was when hoth the 
Ministers happened to be Muslims. 

10.042. True, and the motion was 
moved by a Muhammadan Member? — 
Yes. 

10.043. Prom that you infer that the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans are act- 
ing together?— Yes. , 


10,044. And that there are no com- 
munal rights, hut it was one of those 
occasions when the Hindus and a section 
of the Muhammadans vere acting to- 
gether for the purpose of ci eating a 
deadlock ? — They were voting together 
on all matters, not merely on the 
Ministerial matter, not merely on the 
question of a vote of censure against 
the Minister, but on all matters they 
were voting together. 

10,045 Will you give me an idea of 
what you mean by “ on all matters they 
weie voting together ? — Whenever they 
were voting, they were voting as a 
political party 

10.046. I am suggesting to you — and I 
will not press you further — that Mr. C. 
R Das had got hold of a body of 
Muhammadan members and they had the 
mind of always acting together for 
putting difficulties in the way of the 
Government and creating a deadlock, and 
they did not act together for any other 
purpose?— That is not so. They acted 
as. a political party throughout. 

10.047. Will you give the Committee 
one instance of any measure in which 
the Congress Party, led my Mr. C. R. 
Das, and the Muhammadans were acting 
together, apart from creating difficulties 
in the way of the Government, creating 
deadlocks, and so on? — If yon look at 
the proceedings of that period, you will 
so find. 

10.048. Can you give me an instance? — 
This was the ordinary work of the Coun- 
cil. Tihjere are resolutions, there are 
Bills, and there is the Budget Debate, 
and in all these they acted together. 

10.049. For instance, when Mr. C. R 

Das was there, was it cut down to zero? 
Then they were acting together. I would 
not press it further, but my point is, 
you cannot give tbe Committee one in|, 
stance where the Hindoos and the Mus- 
lims were acting together for any good 
purpose? — Whether you call it good pur- 
pose or bad purpose 

Sir Av^ten Chamherlain ] What con- 
clusion, I wonder, does Sir Nripendra 
Sircar wish us to draw from that in re- 
lation to the new Constitution of India 

Sir W. W. Sircar,'] I wish to controvert 
the statement that the combination has 
not been run on communal lines. 

Sir Austen- Chaniberlain ] Are we to 
infer that they will always act on com- 
munal lines under the new Constitution, 
except when both Hindus and MussuL 
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mans want to break down the Govern- 
ment? Is that the inference? 

Sir N, N, Sircar.} I am suggesting that 
my friend is rather optimistic ; that it is 
not a correct statement that the Govern- 
ments are not run on communal lines. 

Mr, Foot.} Is it necessary always by 
examination to check by question a state- 
ment with which we disagree P — Is that 
the purpose of our questions? 

Sir N. N. Sircar. 

10,050. No. I said I would leave him 
there, if he cannot give me an instance^ 
— (Mr. Suhrawardy.) I have definitely 
pointed out that they have voted all 
along, when that Party existed, on all 
matters. 

Sir N. N, Sircar.} My Lord Chairman, 
I have no further questions to ask 


Sir H. Gidney. 

10.051. My Lord Chairman, before I ask 
any questions, with your permission, may 
I correct two errors into which I fell 
this morning? One was with regard 
to the advertisement m “ The Times ” 
ooncerning the I M.S. I thought that 
Mr. Yusuf All was referring to the 

Times ” of India; I did not think he 
meant the London Times The other 
was when I said 66-and-two-thirds per 
cent. As Lord Eustace Percy corrected 
me; I meant 56-and-two-thirds per cent. 
Sir Mohammed Yakub, regarding the re- 
cruitment into the Services, would I be 
right if I said that at present one-third 
of the nominated seats for all open com- 
petitive examinations are selected only 
from those who have passed the examina- 
tions? — (Sir Mohammed Yahuh.) That is 
so, my Lord. 

10.052. In other words, they have proved 
that they are efficient P — That is so. 

^ 10,053. But they have not come within 
the allotted number by merit of two- 
thirde? — That is so. 

10,054* The Government has tried to 
remedy this lately by appointing more 
- Memb^s of certain minority communi- 
ties? — I am not sure about it. On certain 
I -occasions, they have done so. 

10,055. Mr. Suhrawardy, are you aware 
an Order of the recruitment rules for 
the Bengal Services in 192S. in which the 
^'Government of Bengal ordered that there 
' be 46 per cent. Muslims for the 

gal Civil Services? — (Mr. Suhra- 
There were certain orders to that 
^^,:and there have been several dr- 



culars also issued by the Government of 
India, but our experience is that they 
are never acted upon. 

10,056 That I was coming to. Do 
you complain that those Orders have 
not been fulfilled? — They are never ful- 
filled. 

10.057. Could you tell us why they are 
not fulfilled? — I suppose there are 
always rules ^framed to circumvent those 
orders; somehow or other, we go round 
them. I have figures here which are most 
remarkable. For instance, figures have 
been checke4 with regard to Railways 
I may point out to your Lordship that in 
the Railways Muslims in the Gazetted 
appointments throughout India are only 
3 per cent, in number, and the Senior 
subordinate ranks, only 4 per cent. , and 
within the last 10 years, when it is ad- 
mitted that a very large number of 
competent Muslims have come into the 
field who could hold poets, not only Senior 
posts, hut also Junior posts of clerks, 
and so on, we have found that the per- 
centage of Mussulmans has actually 
decreased. We cannot make out why. 

Sir Ahdur Bahim. 

10.058. In spite of the circulars P — In 
spite of the circulars, and any number of 
regulations. The Muslim Members have 
put forward suggestions from time to 
time that there ought to be an Inquiry 
into the matter, as to why, in spite of 
these Government circulars, Mussulmans 
axe not appointed, or how these circulars 
are circumvented, but the Government 
has not, as yet, made that Inquiry. The 
only instance where an Inquiry was 
ordered was with regard to the Rail- 
ways, and most remarkable figures have 
been placed before the Committee. (Sir 
Mohammed Yakub.) If I may say so, my 
Lord Chairman, the reason why these 
orders of the Government are not given 
effect to, is that the heads of the Depart- 
ments, within whose power it is to give 
effect to these orders, are hostile to the 
Mussulmans, and it is. impossible for a 
Secretary of the Government, or a Mem- 
ber of the Executive Council, to look into 
the details of each and every appoint- 
ment. It IS left with the subordinates to 
carry out those orders, and those 
subordinates are hostile to the Muslims, 
and, therefore, no effect is given to those 
orders. (Dr. Shujauddin.) May I he per- 
mitted to make just one statement on 
this point, and that is this : with regard 
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to the objection that is -often made, and 
with regard to the suggestions that were 
made also in this Committee to-day, that 
qualified Muslims are not available for 
all these posts, and that Muslims who 
have gone through the competitive 
examination do not come forward in 
buf&cient numbers, this is the reason why 
they are not appointed. As a matter o 
fact, the Gk>vernment of India some time 
ago appointed a special ofB.cer to go into 
the question of Bail way Services, and, 
in his Report, this special ofacer stated 
that in one Division alone of the North- 
West Railway, there were sufficient 
qualified Muslims to hold the appoint- 
ments ill the whole of the Railway 
during three particular years. 

Sir Henry Gidney. 

10.059. Sir Alaliommed Yakub, would i 
be oorreot it I were to say that the 
present cry in India is more a Provincial 
cry: ‘‘Bengal tor Bengalis, Punjab for 
the Punjabis, Bihar for the Biharis — 
(Sir Mohammed Yakub.) To a very great 
extent. 

10.060. Would you think it correct if 
I said that in these lones, which are 
decided by pacts between governments 
and the major communities, other minoir 
oommunities, such as my own, are shown 
no consideration at all? — I must say all 
the minor communities have not so far. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi. 

10.061. May I ask whether Sir Mo- 
hammed Yakub is talking of the railway 
services ? — Y es. 

10.062. And the communities do not 
get their share? — I would not say that 
the Anglo-Indians do not get their share 
in the railway services, but certainly 
their numbers have been falling down 
from what they were in past years. 
Whether they were getting more than 
their share or not, is not for me to say. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan. 

10.063. You are not opposed to the 
retention of a reasonable proportion of 
Anglo-Indians in their present employ- 
ments? — No, I am not. 

Sir Hen/ry Gidmey. 

10.064. Are you aware of the fact that 
in the Postal Service of Bengal and 
ALSsam there are only .5 per cent. Anglo- 
Indians employed? — About that i\n the 
Postal Service. 

Sir A. P. Patro.'] I think the Secretary 
•of State is going to give evidence about 


the Postal Service and all that kind of 
thing later on. It we are going into 
the details of the Services, I submit it 
is quite irrelevant at the present moment. 

Sir Henry Gidney. 

10,065. You do no-t know ^hat, do you.^ 
— dio not know about the Anglo- 
Indians, but about the Muslims I can 
say that in the Post and Telegraph 
Directorate in 1925 there was no Mus- 
sulman; m 1927 there was one non- 
Mussulman^ and no Alussulman. Super- 
intendents, in 1925 no Mussulman; m 
1927, non-JAIussulmans, 12, Grand Total — 
12. Assistants . 1 Mussulman , 7 non- 

Mussulmans ; Total — 8; Percentage — 12 5. 
Then Clerks . 15 Mussulmans ; non-AIus- 
sulmans, 58 ; a total of 73. That is 
in the Directorate of Posts and Tele- 
graphs. 

10,066 Owing to the great importance 
which you attach and other communities 
attach to adequate representation in the 
Services, are you aware of the present 
system that obtains in the Government of 
India and in the Provincial Govern- 
ments ? — Yes. 

10.067. Wo have discussed the present 
system. You have suggested employ- 
ment on a political iratio of representa- 
tion an -Councils You have further saad 
that efficiency is a sine qua non for all 
such appointments ? — ^Yes 

10.068. Would you take this efficiency 
to mean to-day education in English? — 
Any standard of qualification that may 
be prescribed, 

10,06^. The appointments which you 
and other minority communities are con- 
cerned with are generally the subordinate 
appointments rising from about 30 to 
250 rupees a month? — ^Not only the sub- 
ordinate appointments, but all the 
appointments. 

10.070. Would you consent to the 
Committee to take into consideration the 
efficiency test in English? — I am quite 
prepared that the Committee should do 
that. 

10.071. Are you aware that, roughly 
speaking, there are hundreds of thous- 
ands of such appointments in the various 
governments? — ^There are. 

10.072. Then the whole of India is not 
in open competition for those appoint- 
ments? — ^There is none. 

10.073. Only those are eligible, who 
are educated up to about the secondary 
standard in English. Are you aware 
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that the Census gives 2,000,000 people 
in India literate m English, of which, 
roughly, about 50 per cent, are educated 
up to the sef*ondary standard; in other 
words, about 1,000,000 people — I have 
not gone through the figures. 

10.074. Would you be prepared to 
accept that only those 1,000,000 people 
in open competition for those hundreds 
of thousands -of jobs, and not the whole 
population? — I think that competition is 
not the proper way of recruiting in ail 
the Departments. 

10.075. Sir Mohammed Yakub, you 
are an old member of the Legislative 
Assembly. Would I he correct in saying 
that the greatest difficulty which faces 
the Government to-day, and that will 
face all future Governments, will be the 
communal appointments in the various 
Services.?’ — That is so. 

10.076. Would I be correct if I said 
that if it were nofc for this grab for power 
the Legislative Assembly would have very 
little work to do at Question time? Is 
that so? — T would not go to that extent; 
but I would certainly admit that a very 
large number of Questions in the 
Assembly are put relating to the proper 
share of different communities in the 
Government Services. (Mr. SuKrawardy.) 
We mav add that much of the communal 
bitterness arises as to the appointments 
in the Services. 

' 10,077. Would you agree with me if I 
said that a satisfactory solution to this 
important matter would lead to a much 
more harmonious relationship between 
the various oommunifcies,?’ — (Sir Moham- 
med Yakub.) That is what I have said 
this afternoon in my statement. 

10,078. Would you agree with me that 
one of the chief problems that will face 
- Jhe future governments is the settlement 
^ 'of,' the various communities’ employment 
>/te*%he Services? That is quite right. 

10,079 Is it for that reason that you 
in your memorandum that a 
^^spsulman Member should he m every 
— ^To a very large extent. 

Would you -agree with me if I 
^ suggested one of the following, so far as 

* ‘tite All-India Services are concerned ? — 
Would you: agree that to one of the 
-©^inisellors who 'Would be given to the 

should be given the portfolio of 
; ^protection and supervision of the 

• in India P-v-X *do not know. 

ncPb succeeded 


111 giving the Mussulmans their just 
share in the Services 

10.081. Of course, you do not infer from 
that a Britisher would always be a 
Counsellor.? — It is very difficult for me 
to go into the details of any pro- 
posal, but what I suggest is that 
theie must be a satisfactory method by 
which there will be a fair distribution of 
the Services amongst all the communities 
I would not be prepared to accept any 
definite scheme just at this moment 

10.082. Would y-ou accept the alterns;- 
tive that in every Cabinet one of the 
Ministers should represent or protect all 
minority interests? — I have just given 
my answer, that it will be very difficult 
for me to commit myself to any scheme 
or to any proposal without going into its 
details and its implications, which I 
cannot do at this moment. 

10,083 There is one more question. 
In paragraph XI of your Memorandum 
headed Services ” you say “We would 
call special attention to the wholly in- 
adequate ” etc., and then you say that 
the rights of the Muslim community 
should be heard throug>h their own recog- 
nised Trades Unions and Associations? 
— (Mr Yusxif AIL) Yes. 

10,084, Am I right or am I not right 
when I say that the reason for this re- 
quest has risen from the refusal 
of the Government of India to recognise 
the Muslim Railway Association? — Quite 
right; that is so, and the Muslim Postal 
Association. 

10,085 And you wish to impress upon 
the Committee that they eihould he the 
mouthpiece of the Muslims engaged in 
those services? — (Mr. JEL S. Suharwardy*) 
W^e would point out, and we are very 
emphatic upon this, that without such 
recognition of communal employees' 
unions these various orders and circulars 
of the Government will continue to be 
circumvented and all the safeguards and 
figures you may put down for these Ser- 
vices will come to nothing — ^there will be 
nobody to keep a watch upon them and 
see that they are properly carried out. 

10.086. You are aware of the pre- 
carious position of the Anglo-Indian and 
domiciled European community in the 
Provinces and in the Government of India 
Services? — Quite right. 

10.087. Would you, as representing 
yuur big and powerful community, the 
Muslim community, agree that adequate 
a^d statutory protection should be 
ofEered the * Anglo-Indian oonuminity so 
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as to ensure it taking as good a part 
in the future as it has done in the past? 
— (Sir Mohammed Yakut ) That is quite 
right Mussulmans do not want to do 
mjustice to any community. In fact 
Mussulmans being the largest of all 
the minority communities should be pro- 
tected adequately. Democracy means 
thas, that all the minority communities 
have a fair share both in the Services 
and in the Administration of the 
country and unless all the minority 
communities have their share it will be 
no democracy but only predomination of 
one community 

Marquess of Lothian ] Has not this 
question already been made quite clear 
to the Committee five or six times? 

Lt ^Col. Sir H. Gidney.] Might I go 
further and say that it would not be pre- 
domination, nor would it be domination, 
nor would it be democracy, it would be 
hypocrisy. 

Sir Hubert Carr 

10.088. I have only one question on 
paragraph (h) under the head No. XI — 
Provincial Legislatures ’’ of your Memo- 
randum. You say There should be no 
Upper Chamber in Bengal,” Would you 
mind giving some reason for that? — (Mr. 
II S, Suhrawai dy ) There is really no 
necessity for an Upper Chamber as all 
interests will be represented in the Lower 
Chamber We feel that the result of the 
establishment of an Upper Chamber will 
be that there will not be any har- 
monious working of the Lower Chamber, 
and the various parties there will 
come into confiict with each other 
very rapidly When you have a Lower 
Chamber without an Upper Cham- 
ber, aU the parties there will realise that 
they have to work harmoniously with 
each other Attempts will be made, 
therefore* in a spirit of compromise to 
work with each other, but if the Upper 
Chamber is constituted differently from 
the Lower Chamber, then the result of 
*it will be that one or the other party 
that may have more influence in the 
Upper (iiambelr than the Lower will 
always look to the Upper Chamber for the 
purpose of fulfilling its own objects and 
rbs own desires, and will always, there- 
fore, be a thorn m the side of the Lower 
Chamber, and if the Upper Chamber is 
merely a reflex of the Lower Chamber, 
then, of course, there is no necessity 
for it. 

10.089. Would you agree that an upper 
' Chaffiber is able to extend protection 


to minorities? — No. There is no special 
reason why an Upper Chamber will be 
able to extend protection when a Lower 
Chamber will not be able to 

10.090. You will agree that most 
authorities give that as one of the pur- 
poses of an Upper Chambei ? — Somehow 
or other there is an idea that the Upper 
Chamber is likely to be more sedate and 
more conservative. 

10.091. And less communal? — Not 
necessarily 

10.092. Not necessarily? — No 

10,093 You feel that members with a 
higher qualification would not he those 
who would first lose the communal feelings 
which you stated earlier you hoped to 
see gradually decrease? — No, I do not 
think so On the other hand, I think 
that in the rough and tumble of the 
politics of a Lower Chamber, there is a 
greater likelihood of a compromise 
issuing 

Mr F. S Cocks, 

10,094. Later you say an your Memor- 
andum that you want as many subjects as 
possible transferred to the Provinces. 
Will you look at Appendix VI, List 1 of 
the White Paper? Are you aware that 
as far as the first 48 items are concerned 
it IS contemplated that the Indian States 
will normally surrender their powers re- 
garding those first 48 items? — (Mr. Ab- 
dullah Yusuf All) Yes The question 
is* Will they? I do not know, 

10.095 If we take it for the sake of 
argument that they going to, you would 
not propose to transfer any of those 
items? — No, in matters in which the 
Indian States give us reciprocity, it is 
only fair that they should have a share 
in the regulation of those matters. 

10.096 deferring to items 49 to 64, 

which of those do you suggest should he 
transferred to the Provinces? — As I said 
1 do not accept the dichotomy that you 
have proposed, but I think most of those 
items [Will naturally go to the Provinces, 
except Nos. 55, 57, 58 and 59. I 

do not know that 60 need go to the 
centre I do not think that 61 zoological 
surveys are of any political importance 
— 63, certainly. 

10.097. 63 will go to the Provinces? — 
63, certainly. We have said in our 
Memorandum that we want the regulation 
of justice to be in the hands of the Pro- 
vinces rather than the centre 

10.098. Apart from those five father 
small items, do you think that » all these 
points wonld go to the Provinces? — 
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tiunk 60 . I should have to look at it 
very carefully before I made a very 
positive statement, but that is what 
roughly appears to me. 

10.099. On page 119, list 3: '‘Con- 
current Questions ” — how many of those 
items do you suggest should go to the 
Provinces ? — It is the same thing. I 
should have to examine it very carefully. 

10.100. These are concurrent subjects, 
and I want to know how many of these 
items you think should be transferred 
to the Provinces only.^ — In regard to 
concurrent subjects, I think mostly — 
those in which it is desirable that there 
should be a certain amount of uniformity 
and, therefore, regulative action; but as 
the Provinces have concurrent jurisdic- 
tion, I do not mind the centre having 
jurisdiction to be exercised so that they 
could unify and co-ordinate. 

10,101 It comes to this that a very 
large sphere of legislation there contem- 
plated for the Central Legislature would 
be transferred under your proposals to 
the Provinces.?^ — Yes; and the residuary 
powers. Those are most important, be- 
cause we do not know what they are. 
They arise only through experience. 

10,102. All those which are not speci- 
fically mentioned should go to the Pro- 
vinces? — ^Yes 


10.103. Would not this facilitate any 
attempt in the future of the Provinces to 
split off from the Federation? — ^There is 
a danger of that in the whole scheme, 
bnt I do not think that this particular 
thing would make the danger worse. 

10.104. You do not think that if the 
Provinces have larger powers and the 
Central Legislature have smaller powers 
it would strengthen the Provinces in any 
endeavour in that direction? — It will 
strengthen the position of the Provinces 
but so long as we get the co-ordinating 
authority of the -Governor-General at 

centre I do not think the risk is 
greater. 

; ^ 10,105. *1 think you said in an earlier 

^pari of the afternoon that as good 
' Indians you would co-operate with your 
j JSindn fellow citizens. May I take it 
^i^om that that your ideal, for the future 
'I'^—some distant future, to be realised one 
^ 4 ,%ty — is that Indians will vote as Indians 
' . and not as communities ^ — ^Yes. 


^SLQ,106-. Is that your ideal? — ^Yes. 
v'?0,107. But as fL matter of fact in order 
your rights it is true, is it 
it is the Muslim <x>mjimnity 


which has insisted upon communal elec- 
torates? — That is right. 

10.108. You regard that really as a 
regrettable necessity? — That is right. 

10.109. In your Appendix you say that 
you are not in favour of any joint elec- 
torates till your rights are safeguarded. 
It is in Appendix I? — Our Appendix I 
is a resolution passed by the All-Indian 
Muslim Conference, which stands. 

10.110. I take it you stand by it? — 
Yes. 

10.111. On the first page of the Appen- 
dix it says ♦ “ And whereas as long as 
Musalmans are not satisfied that their 
rights and interests are adequately safe- 
guarded in the constitution, they will in 
no way consent to the establishment of 
joint electorates, whether with or with- 
out conditions.” P — That is right. 

10.112. What do you mean by satis- 
fied that their rights and interests are 
adequately safeguarded.” How could 
they be safeguarded adequately in such a 
way that you would consent to the estab- 
lishment of joint electorates^ — It is a 
psychological question. When we feel 
confidence in each other that is a bigger 
safeguard than any paper safeguards. 

10.113. You are really thinking that in 
process of time things will so work as 
you have suggested that it will not be 
necessary to keep up this system? — That 
is right. 

10.114. Why is it you suggest that there 
should he communal electorates for the 
Council of State? — This has been 
specially insisted upon by the Muslim 
Conference because they feel that with- 
out it, under present conditions, they 
will not get representation by the sort 
of men they want. 

10,115; At the present time it is 
suggested that the Council should be 
elected by the single transferiihle vote, 
that is, really, proportional representa- 
tion? — ^Yes. That may give us the num- 
bers, although that is slightly doubtful, 
hut it will not give us the quality wf 
want. 

10,116. WiU you explain why it will 
not? — ^Because naturally, so long as the 
feelings between the ' Hindu and ' the 
(Muslim communities are not friendly, or 
are strained, so long would the majority 
community tend to send the sort of men 
w^ would rather go with them, than 
with the genera<l feelings of the Muslim 
community. (Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy.) 
In other words, for the same reason for, 
which we want separate electorates in 
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the direct election. (Mr. Ahdullah Yusuf 
All ) The same policy throughout. 

10.117. You think they will elect some- 
body .who is likely to sit on the fence? — 
Either that or worse than that, who 
would go with them rather than others. 
(Mr. K. S. Suhrawardy ) We see no 
merits in the single transferable vote. 

10.118. In Clause (c) you suggest that 
^ Muslim Chambers of Commerce, wherever 

existing, should select their members? — 
(Mr. Ahdullah Yusuf Ah ) Yes. 

10.119. Do you think that is necessary ^ 
— The same reason runs through it all. 
At present whether in universities or in 
chambers of commerce or in Trades 
Unions that communal cleavage comes in, 
atd if we accept it in the general frame- 
work of the political machine I think 
logically we ought to accept it in the 
various roots that feed it, otherwise what 
we want is not attained. 

10.120. Do not the chambers of com- 
merce, at any rate large ones, consist as 
a rule of Hindu business men^ — That is 
so; but look at the British Chambers of 
Commerce, theoretically, they are open 
to Indians and yet it is necessary to 
have Indian Chambers of Commerce. 
You just carry the principle a little 
further (Mr H S, Suhrawardy ) In 
Bengal, recently, the question of giving 
representations to a Muslim Chamber of 
Commerce was considered by the De- 
limitation Committee and the Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce represented its 
case, and it .was proved there in the case 
of the other Chambers of Commerce, 
known as the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce, the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, and so on, there were hardly 
any Muslim Members in them, that they 
could not influence the policy of the 
Chambers of Commerce in those bodies, 
and they considered it essential for their 
interests to have a Muslim Chamber of 
Commerce. I may state that so far as 
Bengal is concerned the Muslim mer- 
chants form a very important section 
there and have a very large volume of 
export and import trade in their hands. 

. After considering it very carefully, the 
Delimitation Committee decided to give 
representation to the Muslim Chamber of 
Commerce. 

T0,121. Is it not better, though, in the 
business world, to encourage Muslims and 
Hindus to work together in the same 
Chamber of Commerce than to accentuate 
differences by having their own Chamber 


of Commerce? — (Mr. Ahdullah Yusuf Ah,) 
Theoretically it would be better, but we 
are taking account of the feelings that 
actually exist 

10.122. You suggest that whenever the 
Muslims are in a minority there should 
be one Muslim iMinister? — That is right. 

10.123. Would you also agree that 
where Hindus are in the minority, there 
should be a Hindu Minister ^ — ^Yes; I 
said that this morning. 

10.124. In Bengal you have admitted 
that you will have a majority which is 
unaltered hy appeals to the electorate? 
— No, we do not admit that at all. It is 
one of our grievances that we have no 
majority. 

10.125 I thought you said that in actual 
practice you would have one ? — (Mr. 
H. S Suhrawardy ) The figures which 
have been given in regard to it and 
which seem to give us an absolute 
majority are incorrect We do not 
expect that we shall ever he able to get 
as many from the special electorates as 
hav been suggested that the Muslims 
would he able to capture 

10.126 You deny the assumption that 
there will he a Muslim majority in 
Bengal? — ^Yes; there will never be an 
absolute majority 

10.127. Not an absolute majority over 
all parties? — (Mr. Ahdullah Yusuf Ali.) 
No. 

10.128. I will not pursue that point? — 
(Mr H. S, Suhrawardy ) On the White 
P'aper as it is at present. 

10.129. In your Memorandum, on the 
question of labour, you say you want 
labour to be effectively represented? — 
(Mr. Ahdullah Yusuf Ah,) Yes. 

10,130 Are you m favour of increasing 
the present representation allotted to 
labour on the Provincial Legislatures? — 
Y'es, provided it does not disturb the 
communal balance. 

10.131. Could you do that by electing 
additional labour members and increasing 
the number of the Chambers P—iSomething 
of that kind could be done. 

10.132. And in the Assembly also? 
What ahont the representation of labour 
on the Assembly? — Yes. 

10.133. It has been suggested by a pre- 
vious witness that it would he very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for labour repre- 
sentatives to be elected on the Council 
of State.‘ Would you care for any special 
representation of labour on the Council of 
State? — ^Not specially, because their re- 
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presentation :n the Lower Chamber would 
give them political mflluence, but I would 
not object to their being sent also to the 
Council of State. I do not think it is 
specially necessary. 

10.134. But if the Central Legislature 
is the body which will deal with labour 
questions, it is surely only iighi that 
labour should be represented -on that 
body. Do not you agree with that?^ — In 
the Upper Chamber F 

10.135. Yes. They will deal with it as 
well as the Lower Chamber ^ — Why should 
the Upper Chamber deal more with labour 
questions than the Lower Chamber? 

10.136. Not more, but the point was 
that there would be no labour representa- 
tive on it as at present constitute ? — ^We 
have no objection. 

10.137. In paragraph IX you speak of 
special Muslim Trades Unions? — Yes. 

10.138. Are you trying to form special 
Muslim Trades Unions apart from the 
general Trades Unions ? — 1 am afraid 
force of circumstances has compelled some 
of the Muslims to make their own Trades 
Unions. I was asked specially to repre- 
eenn two- of them, but the Committee de- 
cided not to call a witness for those 
Trades Unions. It is a very sad case. 
It shows how impossible it is, even in 
such simple matters as trade and com- 
merce and labour, to get people to work 
together in the present attitude in India. 


10,139. It was represented to us by a 
witness from^ Trades Unions — ^in fact, two 
or three witnesses — that in their Trades 
Unions they had. no difficulty and that 
Hindus, Muslims and the depressed 
classes all worked side by side? — That is 
what they say, but we have found it 
different and hence the necessity for form- 
, ing our own Trades Unions. (Mr. H. S, 
Bnhrawardy.) On the other hand we have 
^ found^fchat the general Trades Unions have 
jde^ately refused to put forward those de- 
which their Muslim Members 
them to put forward, or to look 
the interests of the Muslim em- 
e% and xb is for that reason that 
^ . MusEms have formed their 

Hnions whidb., unfortunately, 
been recognised by the Goyern- 

Were they economic demands? 
AhdvZlah Yusuf Ali.) They were 
demands for services and so out 
kno-w there are telegraphic* unions, 
^^^^unions and things o-f that kind, and 
bad blood if poodle are recom- 


mended not on their merits but com- 
munally. That IS the main reason why 
these very powerful bodies have arisen. 
I think the Government must recognise 
them at some time or other. 

10.141. It is a question of promotion 
rather than a wage question? — (Mr. H. S. 
Suhrawardy.) Promotion and recruitment 
(Air. Abdullah Yusuf Ati,) Those are 
economic questions, surely. They affect 
the members of the Trades Union. 

10.142. I Tvant to ask you one or two 
questions on women’s franchise You say 
you object to women being given the vote 
in the Tight of their husbands? — ^Yes 

10.143. You say you object to it be- 
cause you believe a woman should hav^ 
the vote in her own right — ^Yes 

10.144. You really take the extreme 
feminine point of view? — ^That is so. 

10.145. From a practical point of view 
that will lead to a reduction in the 
women’s vote? — It wiU at present, but I 
do not think it need do so perpetually 

10.146. For example, you know the 
figures given in the Franchise Oorn- 
mittee’s Report? — Yes. 

10.147. They say that in the United 
Provinces 414,000 women would have an 
independent property qualification, and 
1,100,000 on their husbands’ propezty 
qualification; leaving out overlapping, 
that would mean that with 1,500,009 
total women’s electorate, on that ad- 
justment, 1,100,000 would be disqualified ^ 
— 'We must accept the figures as they are, 
but the remedy lies in some sucih alterna- 
tive proposal as has been already dis- 
cussed, such as the literacy qualification, 
or something of that kind. 

10.148. The literacy qualification is 
given there, and in the United Pro- 
vinces only 158,000 would pass that test? 
— ^That is so. But that is a thing which 
would change every year. It is changing 
already 

^ 10,149. What I mean is this, that the 
literacy test in point of numbers would 
not counterbalance those swept away be- 
cause of the loss of the husband’s pro^ 
perty qualification? — Not straight away, 
hut every year the position would be 
better. It is a great deal better now 
than it was three or four years ago. 

10,150. If a man has a vote because he 
has property^ why should not a woman 
have a vote because she has a husband? — 
Because her husband is not property, 1 
respectfully submit. 
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lOjiol. You are aware that under the 
White Paper pioposals as far as Provin- 
cial voting IS concerned, it is estimated 
by the White Paper that one in seven 
women will get the vote — the proportion 
between men and women will be one m 
seven, but most of the lady representa- 
tives who' have given evidence before sub- 
committees say that that is altogether 
optimistic and the proportion should 
really be one in 16? — I have no more to 
offer on that subject, but I think it. is a 
radically wrong view to take that you 
must arrange your electorate so that a 
certain proportion should come in. I do 
not agree with that at all. 

10.152. It is generally recognised that 
the women’s vote in the Assembly would 
be one to 20 — I doubt that very much. 

I do not think it will be quite as low as 
that, but still j as I said, I do not accept 
that principle of fixing the franchise 
according to the number of people you 
get in. 

10.153, You think that is an irrelevant 
consideration ^ — ^Yes. 

10.154 Do you disagree with the Prime 
Minister when he wrote to the Franchise 
Committee and said His Majesty’s 
Government attach special importance to 
the question of securing a more adequate 
enfranchisement of women than the exist- 
ing system which applies to women the 
same qualification as to men, and has 
produced a women’s electorate numbering 
less than one-twentieth of the total male 
electorate”? — It is difficult to answer 
that question put in that way, hut I cer- 
tainly think that some of the implications 
in it are not those with which I would 
agree. I want the " women to come in 
more and more, but I want them to come 
in naturally with the improvement of 
their social status, with the improvement 
of their education, and so on, I do not 
want to force it. (Mr. H S. Suhra- 
wardy.) As they have come in her^. (Mr. 
Aldullak Yusuf Ah.) Yes; as is the caso 
in England 

10.155 Ho you agree or disagree with 
the Franchise Sub-Committee of the 
Hound Table Conference when it said 
that ‘‘ no system of franchise can be con- 
sidered satisfactory or as likely to lead 
to good Government where such a great 
disparity exists between the voting 
strength of the two sexes ’ ? — I agree to 
that as an abstract proposition, but I do 
not agree with the remedy they propose^ 

^ 10,156. You agree with as an abstract^ 

proposition but not with the practical 


effect? — No What I mean is this, that 
such a system would fee lop-sided, but 
the remedy would he to bring up the 
women so that on equal rights they could 
come up. 

10,157- It has been suggested, I think, 
by some of your delegation, that the in- 
terests of men and women are not differ- 
ent at all. Ho not you think as regards 
legislation affecting women and children 
that is more likely to be put through if 
there is a women’s vote behind it? — Per- 
sonally, I agree. 

10,158. Hoes your delegation agree? — 
Our community as a whole does not think 
SO- (Mr. H S. Suhrawardy.) No; we 
can look after the interests of the women 
and children 

10,159 That has been said for many 
generations. Would your delegation also 
say that your social customs will prevent 
many women voting? — (Mr. Abdullah 
Yusuf All.) That is so. 

* 10,160. Ho not you think that if women 
had the vote they might abolish those 
social customs ? — I think the process 
should be the other way. As the women 
will get more education the customs will 
go. They are going now, but I do not 
believe in artificially forcing the pace. 

10,161. You think they will go through 
the spread of education but not through 
women having the vote? — Yes. I think 
education is far more important than the 
vote. 

10,162 Ho not you think women’s edu- 
cation will be more likely to develop if 
women have the vote? — I do not say that, 

10,163. We have been told too that 
women are not much affected by com- 
munal questions, and that they are really 
rising above it. Ho you agree with 
that? — That is a statement made by my 
friend, Begum Shah Nawaz. I do not 
quite agree with that. (Mr. H. S. Suhror- 
wardy.) Our experience is entirely the 
opposite. (Sir Mohammed Yakub.) The 
point is that women have just come into 
the arena of public life and they have 
not the same experience of public life 
or of the conflict of interest between the 
two communities as we have In fact,, 
they do not go into services where tliere 
is the greatest clash between the two 
communities and therefore they have not 
any experience. In fact, they do npt go 
into the danger zone. As they go more 
and more into public life *and j^nter into, 
the danger zone they will feel that there 
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is a communal question between women 
and women also. * 

10.164. If you thought that the women 
were acting merely as a solvent of the 
communal difSicultieSj would you welcome 
the franchise for women? — (Mr Abdullah 
Yusuf Ali.) If I thought so, but that is 
a questionable proposition. (Sir Moham- 
med Yahub.) Even among the AU-India 
Women’s Conference I have heard that 
there is dissention amongst its members 
on communal lines. (Mr. Abdullah Yusuf 
Ali.) Yes; everybody knows that. 

10.165. Do not you think it is rather a 
pity .with these women’s organisations to 
force women back into communal elec- 
torates, as you suggest,^ — It may be a 
pity, but it is very necessary. (Mr. 
Shihrawardy.) The women of both the 
communities in India live in much more 
watertight compartments than the men. 
They do not come in contact with each 
other and they are much more conserva- 
tive and orthodox than the men are. ^ 

10.166. Are women very strongly repre- 
sented in the Muslim Conference and the 
Muslim League? — (Mr. Abdullah Yusuf 
Ali.) Not very strongly represented. Tn 
our community they mostly live private 
lives. 

10.167. Is yo-ur view largely the viev; 
of the masculine side of the Muslim 
movement? — (Sir Mohammed Yahub } 
Not only the masculine side, but on. 
women also share these views. (Mr. 
Suhravxirdy.) There are hardly any 
women, taking it in numbers, who have 
come yet into public life. 

10.168. Do you agree that the political 
awakening of the women of India is one 
of the most remarkable features of 
modem Indian public life? — (Mr. 
Abdullah Yusuf Ali.) Yes. 

10,169- Do you welcome it^ — ^Person- 
ahy, yes;, but I think there are some 
|)eople^in our community who look upon 
' it ' with suspicion. I think the community 
^ certainly welcome it if it is within 

the spirit of the community. 


iO,170. One last question on funda- 
I ' i0|eaital rights. On page 10 of your 
L^lmemorandum you say you are in favour 


of the “ necessity of providing proper 
. ■ , safeguards for the protection of Muslim 
V culture, education, languages 

you agree to amend 
saying ^aK religion and culture, 
^ t lang^uages,’'’ not merely 

pommxinitiee? — Yes, 


that follows, because the Hindus being in 
the majority would naturally pull their 
own weight. We being a minority would 
want to piotect our own culture. 

10.171. Do you agree that a declara- 
tion of fundamental rights should be 
general rather than particular? — Yes. 

10.172. Would you agree to include sex 
in that? — Sex is not a fundamental right. 
(Mr. Suhrawardy.) It can hardly be 
altered by legislation. (Mr. Abdullah 
Yusuf All.) As I said before, the inter- 
ests of the sexes are the same in the 
political field. 

Mr. B. A. Butler, 

10.173. There is one questio-n which my 
colleague of the Labour Party has not 
asked. How would you elect the mem- 
bers for the Lascars’ constituency you 
suggest? Would you elect them by the 
roll, on the employment register, or would 
you elect them by trade unions? — ^By 
trade unions probably, but I am not par- 
ticular in regard to details, 

10.174. You have not worked out the 
conditions for that? — No. 

10.175. You have not any established 
opinion on that point? — No. (Mr. 
Suhrawardy.) I am President of a sea^ 
men^s society, and my suggestion so far 
as that IS concerned' is that their repre- 
sentatives should be elected by the trade 
unions. They are fairly well organised. 
There are many trade unions, and in- 
clude Lascars and butlers and various 
ratings. (Mr. Abdullah Yusuf Ali.) As 
a general principle,, it is a good thing 
that trade unions should be encouraged, 
because that would encourage the 
organisation of labour. 

10.176. That is for the Federal 

Assembly, but with regard to the Pro- 
vincial Assembly representative for the 
inland watermen, whom would you like to 
elect in that case? — (Mr. Suharwardy.) 
Also by the seamen, I think. The in- 
land manner workers as well as the sea- 
men did put before the Delimitation 
Committee their point of view that a seat 
should be set apart for each of them, 
represented by trade unions, and ulti- 
mately the Committee decided that two 
out of the eight seats should be set aside 
for representation by all the trade unions 
within the Province, and as the seamen’s 
unions are the best organised they expect * 
that they will be able to get at least one. 
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10jl77. That is for the Provinces in 
Bengal.'^ — That is for the Provinces in 
Bengal. 

Sir Austen GKamhe'tlain, 

10jl78. May I put a question Erst of 
all about fundamental rights. I gather, 
Mr. Yusuf All, that you are not satis- 
fied with the proposal in the White 
Paper ? I do not know whether you have 
it before you, but I should like to read 
you a few words? — (Mr. Abdullah Yusuf 
All.) Do you mind quoting the Section? 

10.179. It IS Section 75 of the pre- 
liminary part? — 'I have it. 

10.180. His Majesty’s Government 

are satisfied that certain provisions of 

this kind, such, for instance, as the 
respect 'due to personal liberty and rights 
of property and the eligibility of all for 
public office, regardless of differences of 
caste, religion, etc,, can appropriately, 
and should, find a place in the Constitu- 
tion Act.’’ I understand that is not 
sufficient for you ? — That is not suffi- 
cient, 

10.181. What more is it exactly that 
you require? — ^We want the protection of 
our culture, of our religion, of our lan- 
guages, education and so on, and per- 
sonal laws. 

10,182 Does law as used in that para- 
graph in your memorandum mean per- 
sonal law? — ^Yes 

10,183. Have you considered how for 
the purposes of that protection you would 
define the culture of any body — ^Muslims 
or others? — There is a special kind of 
culture that has grown up through our 
literature and our history. We do not 
want to lose it. That is more or less 
bound up with religion, languages and 
personal laws For instance, the 
heritage of Persian and Arabic litera- 
ture would be lost of the Council passed 
a resolution to eliminate those subjects 
from education. We have been pressing 
for the teaching of Islamic history in the 
Pubjab University. There was, a very 
real danger that Islamic history might 
be omitted That is the sort of thing 
iwe are contemplating. (Sir Mohammed 
Yakub.) It was actually omitted. 

Mr Zafrulla Khan.2 It was omitted 
in the sense that it was excluded before 
and the Syndic directed that it should 
not be a subject. 

Lord Eustace Perci;. ' 

10,184 Under your scheme what 
authority is there to compel the Punjab 


University to retain ^he teaching of 
Islamic history? — {Mr. Abdullah Yusuf 
Ali) If it was in the Constitution any 
University or Municipality or com- 
munity could be forced to do it by law. 
We could get an injunction against the 
Punjab University to stop the exclusion 
of Islamic history if it was in the Con- 
stitution. 

10.185. No doubt you could if Islamic 
history was specially mentioned in the 
Act, but what conceivable form of words 
could he interpretable in that regard by 
a Court of Law^’ — tbink culture would 
include that, though I admit there is a 
certain amount of vagueness, and the 
probability is the matter would not he 
decided by injunction hut by an appeal 
to our fundamental rights less in Courts 
of Law than m Councils 

Lord Eankeillour. 

10.186. Are you thinking of ecclesias- 
tical law in this paragraph? — Ecclesias- 
tical law in this sense. I must explain 
that in India we have a large body of 
law applying to marriage, divorce, in- 
heritance and so on, which is derived 
through religious sources, and we want 
to prevent that being taken away or 
being swamped. 

Lord Bankeillou/r.2 That is what I 
meant 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

10,187 Would the law of inheritance 
come within fundamental rights? — Well, 
in so far as it has a religious signifi- 
cance and is part of personal law. (Sir 
Mohammed Yakub.) We derive our in- 
heritance law from the Koran. 

10,188. It is very difficult for some 
of us to follow the implications of your 
view of this matter. Do you think it 
would be possible for you to send to tbe 
Committee after full consideration a 
considered form of words which would 
do wbat you want, so that we might 
examine it? — (Mr. Abdullah Yusuf Alt ) 
We represent the Muslim Conference and 
the Muslim League, and we should have 
to refer to those bodies if we were to ' 
submit a cut and dried formula; but I 
can explain one or two matters further. 
Take, for instance, the question of in- 
heritance. Under Muslim law ^ the 
daughters as well as the sons inherit — 
all female * relations inherit in the same 
way as males though not necessarily the 
same shares. Hindu law excludes 
females. Suppose that the Legislative 
Council .took it into their bead to 
abolish this privilege in Muslim law; we ' 
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should be very, very seriously handi- 
capped — we should not like it at all — 
m fact it would be against all our 
history. 

Sir Austell ChamherJain.'] I follow that. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan ] May I say this. 

Sir Austen Chamherlain ] Perhaps I 
can put my question this way, and then 
I will give way to Mr Zafrulla Khan. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. I merely wanted 
to explain the position of Muslim law 
at present under the Statute and not put 
a question. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.'] Please go on. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

10.189. What I wanted to explain was 
this. Take one Province, the Punjab. 
Section 5 of the Punjab Laws Act, which 
describes what laws shall be applicable 
to the Province, says that in certain 
matters, including marriage, divorce, 
succession, inheritance and guardianship, 
Muhammadan law shall apply to the 
Muhammadans and Hindu law to the 
Hindus in default of a custom proved 
which may he applicable to the parties. 
The point I want^ to explain — I did not 
want to put a questio-n to the witness — 
was this. This position that is stated 
there is applicable in almost every Pro- 
vince, and the object of this portion of 
the memorandum would be to secure that 
that right of the Province should not 
be abrogated so as to force either Hindus 
or Muhammadans to accept measures on 
matters which are specified in this Act 
which would contravene their rig’ht? — 
(Mr. Abdullah Yusuf Ah.) Those laws 
could be easily specified. 

Sir Abdur Kahim.] They are specified. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain 

10.190. What you desire is a provision 
-iA. the Constitution similar to the Act 

existing in the Punjab which has 
i^TO^^^^bedP—Existing all over India, 
i Existing all over India, you 

I want to return to an 
which you made this morning. 
Xou spoke of having seen '^'an advertise- 
^/'inenib in the Times ” for posts m India 
|^‘WSih a notification that only European 
l^l^licants were invited to apply?— Yes. 

Do I understand that that 
.was an advertisement 
the Indian M^cal Service? 

W memory. ^ ; 


10.194. In the Indian Medical Service 
a certain proportion of appointments are 
reserved for Europeans, are they notf^ — 
So it appears. 

10.195. And the rest are reserved for 
Indians? — At present the recruitment in 
the Indian Medical Service is only made 
occasionally. There are a certain num- 
ber of Indians in the Indian Medical Ser- 
vice In the old days there were examina- 
tions in London held regularly like the 
I C.S. examination, to which it was open 
to any Indian or any Englishman to go, 
and if he passed he was taken without any 
question. Now the matter stands on a 
different footing. The Secretary of 
State, in order to maintain a certain 
percentage of Europeans in the Medical 
Service, recruits them occasionally, and 
whenever he wants to fill European 
vacancies he advertises in the Times ” 
with this wording, that only persons oi 

European parentage ” should apply. 

10.196. That is very different, if I may 
say so, from the impression that your 
earlier answer might have produced. 
You called attention to this matter as 
an instance of unfair discrimination? — 
Well, I think it is. 

10.197. Am I not right in saying that 
Indians for the Indian Medical Service 
are recruited in India? — Some are. 

10.198. Some here as wellj but, rightly 
or wrongly, it is desired to have a pro- 
portion of Europeans m the Indian 
Medical Service ? — That is a very 
different question. 

10.199. Rightly or wrongly, it is the 
policy, and has been the policy, of the 
Government of India and of His 
Majesty's Government to have a certain 
proportion of European officers in the 
Indian Medical Service P — That is so. 

10,200 Is not this* what happens at the 
present time? If there is a vacancy in 
the Indian cadre an Indian is recruited 
and if the vacancy which is advertised 
is in the European cadre then a Euro- 
pean is recruited ? — I do not know 
whether that is so, but I am prepared 
to accept that as a possibility. 

10^201. That would be the explanation 
of the advertisement, and a much more 
innocent explanation than the one you 
gave ? — But I think that method is 
wrong. . 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] That is 
quite another thing. v 
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Sir Hubert Carr. 

10.202. May I suggest that the num- 
ber of officers in the European cadre is 
very far short of what it is supposed to 
beP — I believe sometimes when the ex- 
amination has been taken very few 
European candidates went in. There 
may be some justification for getting 
more European candidates. I am not 
objecting to that^ but I am objecting, as 
a matter of principle, to a recruitment 
being made m that form. I think you 
can set apart quite easily a certain 
number of vacancies, but you should re- 
cruit all the people together and say 
so many appointments shall be reserved, 
for Europeans, assuming that the policy 
of reserving a certain number for Eiuro- 

* peans is accepted. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain 

10.203. That is in fact what you ask 
shall be the case in regard to the Ser- 
vices for Muslims P — Yes. 

10.204. Is not that in fact exactly what 
the Secretary of State is doing in the 
advertisement to which you have taken 
exception, but for a different purpose P — 
Well, the wording does not show that 

10.205. I do not say that the wording 
shows it. He does not in the advertise- 
ment say that he is recruiting the Indian 
section in India or the Indian comple- 
ment of the Service from Indians, but he 
is needing a certain number of Euro- 
peans, and therefore he advertises for 
Europeans just as if you were -^o have 
the proportion set out, as you wish, in 
the Services for Muslims, supposing a 
vacancy was not among the Hindus but 
among the Muslims you would have to 
intimate that only a Muslim candidate 
could be accepted? — That would be all 
right. 

10.206. But when it is applied to an 
Englishman it is all wrong? — No. My 
point is this. Where there is any reser- 
vation of that kind in the recruitment, 
it should be open to all people who are 
eligible for it, subj'ect to the reserva- 
tion of so many seats being reserved for 
Europeans or Muslims or Hindus. 

10,207 I will only put one further 
question on that point. Assuming that 
the Secretary of State advertised because 
he required European officers for the 
European Cadre of the Service and those 
were the only vacancies at the moment, 
would it really be an advantage to the 
Indians to be invited to sit for that 


examination and to be told at the end 
that wherever they had come out in the 
examination they could not be appointed 
because these were vacancies reserved for 
Europeans? — No, but why not have one 
examination and then reserve so many 
seats for the various people? 

10.208. In India or in England P — Well, 
in both places. The greater number of 
people, Indians, who are likely to go into 
the Indian Medical Service, are educated 
in England, and it prejudices them if you 
exclude them from the examinatio-n m 
England and send them back to India 
and then leave them to compete. I do 
not think there is an examination held 
in India 

Dr. Shafa^ at Ahmad Khan. 

10.209. You have no obj'ection at all to 
the principle formulated by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain? — No, I have no objection 
whatever to that, but I am obj'ecting to 
the method. 

Mr. Builer.J The inference that Sir 
Austen has now drawn from the original 
answer is a more 'accurate one than the 
original inference would convey. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

10.210. I am not sure that I follow 
that observation? — I merely quoted that 
incidentally because I think it is a 
wrong principle. 

Sir A. P. Fatro.'] As a matter of fact, 
with regard to the British Oadre of the 
I.M.S., in order to fill up these vacancies 
the Secretary of State has been advertis- 
ing these reserved places. It is not a 
new thing which the Secretary of State 
has been doing to deprive the Indians of 
their proportion because the proportion 
has been growing less and' loss, and there- 
fore advertisement has been made to re- 
cruit the British recruits in order to 
make up the proportion of the European 
Oadre? — I am not disputing that, but I 
do think that many Indians think thab 
that method is open to misunderstand- 
* lug. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

10.211. Your objection is to the terms 
of the advertisement — ^Yes. 

10.212. But not to the reservation of 
places? — ^No. 

10.213 There is no unfair discrimina- 
tion shown in the reservation of places? 
—Not if you accept that policy. 

10.214 That is all I want to get on 
that but T hope we have now got that 
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matter clear. 1 wish next to turn to 
quite a diherent question, namely, the 
method of election to the Lowei House 
of the Federal Assembly. You hold, if 
w'6 weie to work for democracy diiect 
election was the only possible method to 
reach the goal? — That is so. 

10.215. 1 presume you have read the 
Report of the Simon Commission^ — Yes. 

10.216. You do not agree with that? 
— I do non agree with everything that 
the Simon Report says. 

10.217. I am going to put a particular 
passage to you and ask you whether you 
do or do not agree with them when they 
say : ^ ‘ If self-government is to be a 
reality it must be applied to political 
units of a suitable size, after taking into 
account all relevant considerations ? — 
Yes, I agree with that. 

10.218. They further say Repre- 
sentative democracy as it is understood 
in Britain depends for its success on 
the possibility of a close contact between 
the elector and the elected person ?— 
Certainly. 

10.219. “ Unless this is secured it is 
not real representation at all ”? — ^Yes. 

10.220. Do you agree with that.^ — 
agree with that. 


10,221. Then in a later passage the 
Simon Commission observe. ‘‘Repre- 
sentative institutions were devised as a 
means of getting over the difficulty 
created by the expanding size of states, 
and it appears to us to be in strict ac- 
cordance both with the theory of repre- 
sentation and with the requirements of 
common sense to say that when the total 
area to be provided for is so huge that 
direct election would involve either 
impossibly large constituencies or an 
impossibly numerous Assembly, the solu- 
tion is to be found through election by 
the elected ’’ ? — I agree with that only 
in a qualified sense as a general proposi- 
tion. I do not agree with the implica- 
tion in it that these constituencies are 




Impossibly large. 

10.222. To help my ignorance of Indian 
geography I wonder whether your know- 
ledge of our geography would suffice. For 
instance, would you think that we could 
get an adequate representation of Wales 
if the whole of Wales were one constitu- 
enev, the other parts of England being 
reduced* in proportion P—That is for you 
to consider 

19.223. Do you know Wales P— I know 




10,224. Would you think it easy for one 
Member adequately to represent the feel- 
ings of so large a district with so many 
difficulties of communication ? — It is a 
very mountainous country and communi- 
cations are not very good in the remoter 
parts of Wales, but if you take an area 
fairly large in India comparable to, let 
us say, four or five counties of ^ the 
southern counties of England, that might 
give an illustration. 

Sir A. P. Patro. 

10.225. Take a district?— I will take a 
district of say 50 by 60 miles. 

10.226. Or 70 or 80 or 90 miles.? — Or 
even 100 miles by 50 miles, or something 
of that kind. Under Indian conditions, 
considering how few people are literate) 

I believe, that is not an impossibly large^ 
area. ° 

Sir Austen Chamherlain. 

10.227. Why does the fact that people 
are not li-^rate make it easier to collect 
their opinions? — No, it is because a large 
number of them will not have the vote— 
350 millions will not be voters. 

10.228. If the franchise were extended 
you would agree that such constituencies 
would he impossible? — Yes. 

10.229. It is only for the comparatively 
narrow electorate now proposed that you 
would support direct election if it in- 
volves such large constituencies ? — I 
should like direct election, and, if the 
number is increased, I should like the 
number of seats to be increased. 

10.230. Up to what point do you think 
you could increase the Lower House of 
the Assembly without making it unman- 
ageable? — Well, I suppose 500 or 600 
seats — you have in the OBEous© of Com- ^ 
mons 600. 

10.231. As at present proposed would 
you take 2,000 to 5,000 in square miles as 
tfhe kind of constituency a man might 
reasonably cover.? — ^Yes, perhaps a little 
more. 

10.232. There would be many constitu- 
. encies under the White Paper Scheme 

which would be very much larger than 
that, would there not? — Yes, * 

10.233. There would be some as large as 
Wales and Monmouth? — The communal 
constituencies would tend to be large be- • 
cause they are scattered but the actual 
number of voters in them would not be , 
^«ry great. 

10.234. I am talking of size at the ^ 
moment. The constituencies might be as^H 

"SI 
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nmch as 12,000 to 17,000 square miles?— 
That might be so. 

10.235. You think you could adequately 
keep touch with your constituents in a 
constituency extending over 12,000 or 
15,000 or even 17,000 square miles .with 
imperfect communications ? — Not ade- 
quately in the sense that it is understood 
in England but we are only starting our 
system and I think we should have to be 
content with some defects that we would 
want to remedy later on. 

10.236. May I put to you another 
quotation from the Simon Commission. 
They say* ‘‘Our observations tend to 
s^how that under the existing Constitution 
there is little contact between the two 
categories ’ of representatives^^ — ^that is 
Federal and Provincial, They go on to 
say “This is partly due to the slight 
connection of the Member of the Assembly 
after election with his constituents’^? — 
That IS quite true, but it is less and 
less true as time goes on. 

10.237. But it IS still true? — I think 
it is, but that difficulty is being got over 
as the Members learn their business and 
as the constituents learn their business. 

10,238 Would you agree with the 
Simon Commission that all the evidence 
goes to show that at present a Member 
in the Assembly is not, and in the nature 
of things cannot be, subject to any real 
control on the part of his constituents? — 
Well, that is getting less and less true 
than it was It was certainly true when 
it was written. There are great difficul- 
ties that we have to meet in that respect, 
but we haye to make the best of the pre- 
sent situation as it exists. 

10.239. You would sooner incur those 
difficulties and advantages than follow the 
recommendation of the Simon Commission 
with regard to election by the electorate? 
— Because that recommendation will not 
be acceptable to the people whom I re- 
present It is more a psychological ques- 
tion, is it not? 

10.240. Would it be acceptable to you? 
Is it onlv your fear that you cannot per- 
suade those whom you represent? — I 
think that I should prefer direct election 
myself, because it leads to greater and 
greater contact. 

* The Marquess of Lothian. 

10.241. I want to ask you one ques- 
tion. Am I correct in thinking that you 
are in favour of the literacy qualification 
with regard to the vote for women ^ — 
That ia one of the possible suggestions 


that I make in order to give a larger 
electorate. I do not say absolutely that 
I should introduce it, but that is a per- 
fectly legitimate way of equalising the 
status of the sexes. 

10,242. The Muslim League, or the 
Muslim Conference, has not expressed 
any view about the matter P — I do not 
think that they have expressed any 
definite jiew about it. 

10, 24^. If that IS not sOj, then obviously 
there is no possibility of expanding the 
women’s vote to the White Paper pro- 
posals — No, but I do not think that 
there would be any objection to that if it 
were practicable. 

Chairman. 

10,244. You ask, amongst other things, 
in your Memorandum for protection of 
your language? — ^Yes. 

10,243 What exactly do you fear in 
that regard? — I said “languages” be- 
cause the Muslims of India generally have 
a vernacular Urdu, and we are always up 
against difficulties because the Hindus 
wish to exclude thatj language from 
studies, and so on. We are very keen 
that our vernacular should be safe- 
guarded I used the plural word “ lan- 
guages ” because we have two classical 
languages in which our culture is em- 
bodied, namely, Arabic and Persian. Tf 
those were excluded our religious studies 
would be very mudh prejudiced. There- 
fore we think that our languages should 
be safeguarded, that it should not be open 
to any Legislative Council to issue a fiat 
suddenly that the Urdu language need not 
be taught. We constantly come across 
suggestions of that kind. One of the 
difficulties in one of the Indian States was 
that the Urdu language was banned more 
or less, and it caused a great deal of ^ 
friction, or trouble. 

10.246. Is there a literature to which 
you attach value in Urdu.? — We Muslims 
certainly think that there is a great deal 
of value in it 

10.247. Is there a literature? — There is 
a large literature. (Sir Mohammed 
Yahuh ) It is not only literature, but our 
religion |s in the Urdu language, and be- 
cause the Muslim boy is forced to read 
the English language if he is to get em- 
ployment he cannot give sufficient time to 
Persian and Arabic in order to go through 
his religious course Therefore under the 
present conditions, *so long as English is 
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the passport for getting into the Govern- 
ment services it is necessary that Urdu 
must be taught to the Muslim boys. 

10,248. Can you point to any signs of 
an impending attack? — We have attacks 
every day even now. (Dr. KKahfa 
Shujauddin.) If I may say so, the attack 
is going on even now in the Punjab, and 
as a matter of fact certain definite pro- 
posals have been made before tl^e Senate 
for excluding Arabic and Persi!tn from 
the course of s*tudies of the Punjab Uni- 
versity, and also for minimising the use 
of Urdu by laying it down that hence- 
forward Urdu shall not be the medium of 
instruction in the lower schools. That 
attack had not succeeded so far, but 
attempts have been made over and over 
again. I say so from personal (knowledge. 

(Sir Mohammed Takub,) That is so in 
every Province. (Mr. 1. Yusuf AIL) 
Perhaps I may give you another instancje. 
I was a Member of the Punjab University 
Committee which sat during the last cold 
weather, and the tendency of that Com- 
mittee was to minimise the importance 
of the Muslim languages, and I had to 
write a* note on the subject. It shows 
that it is a living question. (Sir 
Mohammed Yakub.) In the United Pro- 
vinces also great attempts have been 
made to take Urdu oS the curriculum of 


studies. In fact, there .was a very big 
agitation in the United Provinces in 1903 
when the late Lord McDonnell tried to 
introduce Deonagri m the Province where 
Urdu was being used before. 

10.249. Are examinations for any public 
services conducted in Urdu? — (Mr. A. 
Yusuf All.) The lower services, yes. 
(Khan Sahib E. Eashid Ahmad.) In fact, 
even in Bengal. 

Sir Eulert Carr. 

10.250. Did Sir Mohammed Yakub say 
that there was not time for a Muslim 
boy to learn Urdu and English ?~-(Sir 
Mohammed Yakub.) I said that Arabic 
and Persian require a very gi'eat deal of 
time if they try thoroughly to learn 
Arabic and Persian, and in order to get 
his religious education the Muslim boy 
had to confine himself to Urdu. If Urdu 
is also banned then there will be nothing 
- for him in which to get instruction in his 
religion. 

10.251. He will, have time to learn 
English as well? — He must have time to 
learn English as well. 

Chairman.'] We are greatly obliged to 
you gentlemen for the manner in which 
you have given your evidence. Thank 
you very much. 


{The Witnesses are directed to withdraw.) 

(Ordered : that the Committee be adjourned to to-morrow at half -past 

Ten o^oloek.) 
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of LINLITHGOW in the Chair, 


Mr M K. Aohabya, ]V|r. L M. Deshpande and Mr. J. L. Bannerjee, are called m 

and examined as follows. 


Chairman. 

10/i52. You gentlemen representing 
the All-India Varnashram Swarajya 
S^tngha are good enough to attend this 
morning to give evidence. You hand an 


.. a general Memorandum marked No. 72. 
Mr. J. L. Bannerjee hands in No. 68; 
Mr. M. K. Acharya hands in 65, 66 and 
70, and (Mr., Deshpande hands in No. 64. 
Is that correct? — (Mr. Acharya.) Yes; 
they are as follows : — 


klEMOBANDUM 64. THE STATUS OP THE HmpU SANAT^ DH^MA IN 
THE. FUTURE INDIAN CONSTITUTION BY L. H. DESHPANDE. 


Does Time make Kings or King makes 
the Time? 

It has been proved beyond doubt that 

It IS the King who makes the Time.^^ 

1. The Secretary of the All-India 
Varhashrama Siwarajya Sangha has 
already submitted a brief summary of the 
Views of the Sangha in his letter to the 
Secretary of the Joint Committee on In- 
dium Constitutional Reform. At the very 

19355 , ^ ^ 



outset I beg to state that I am in full 
agreement with him. 

2. It IS true for all times that the 
King IS not the creature of Time, but 
it IS the King and those responsible per- 
sons around him who make the Timegj 
It therefore follows that rulers and wise 
- men should try to create an atmosphere 
which would be congenial to human 
society instead of they themselves become 
mg objects who could be swept away by 
• 3 E 3 
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tlie current of times. Therein lies the 
greatness of great men. The sages of 
India have propounded this view from 
times immemorial. The Varnashrama 
Swarajya Sangha was founded in 1929 
by those who believe in the aforesaid 
views. 

3. One of the main objects of the 
Sangha is to promote in every way the 
Sanatana Dharma which is founded on 
the ShrutiSj Smritis and Puranas and 
the time-honoured usages, and to protect 
it from all conceivable forms of aggres- 
sion. The Sangha is painfully aware of 
the fact that these are indeejd adverse 
times for the religiously-minded orthodox 
community. They had, therefore, first 
of all to ascertain whether there is a 
large bulk of Hindus who prefer to keep 
up the traditions of the ancient Aryan 
religion. Conferences were held at 
various places in the Bombay, Madras 
and Calcutta Presidencies and at Delhi 
since the Sangha came into being. The 
Sangha has nearly four hundred branches 
spread all over India and claims a large 
number of members, many of whom are 
persons of high educational standing and 
social position. The people who subscribe 
to the views and principles of the Sangha 
have firm faith in the Sanatana Dharma. 

4. The Hindu religion, according to 
Oriental scholars like the late Lokmanya 
Tilak and Mr. Powagi, has been in exist- 
ence for the last 8,000 yeairs or more — 
the latest possible date of Higveda. Great 
upheavals have taken place during this 
long stretch of time, upheavals about 
which History knows little. It is a well- 
known fact that Buddhism had almost 
entirely replaced the Hindu religion in 
India. In spite of all these shocks Hindu 
religion still survives, which abundantly 
proves its tenacity and the intrinsic 
merit of its philosophy. The Hindu 
religion is more of a spiritual nature and 
its philosophy has the power to comfort 
the mind which remains unsatisfied and 
r^tive even after the acquisition of all 
material prosperity. The Hindu religion 
IB absolutely above doing harm to any- 
one. It does not hate anyone. On the 
contrary it endeavours to make people 
happy whatever their avocation in life. 
AH these considerations weigh with the 
Sanatanists who form the large hulk of 

masses. The Sanatanists are believers 
the orthodox doctrines of the Hindu 
* ]^igion. Although the Sangha gathered 
a large following their efforts for 
?'^e;^totherance of their cause fell short 
mtich as they were not invited to 
of the three Bound Table 


Conferences; nor were they given a seat 
among the Indian Representatives who 
are called by the Joint Parliamentary 
Select Committee for consultation, and* 
who are at present considering the pro- 
posals of the new Constitution. It will, 
therefore, be realised that tbe Sangba * 
has to submit its evidence under greatly 
handicapped circumstances. We are, 
however, grateful to the Committee for 
giving us an opportunity to present our 
case. 

5. The first and foremost point on 
which the San^gha desires to lay stress is 
that there shouM be absolute freedom of 
faith and religious practices to every 
citizen. The Sanatanists have been feel- 
ing this for a long time. How and why 
.we shall presently state. 

6. There is a powerful section among 

the Hindus who have successfully tried 
and are trying to usurp this freedom 
through enactments of Legislature These 
attempts have undermined the age-long 
culture and religion. The Widow Re- 
marriage Act can he cited* as an excellent 
example in support of my contention. If 
impartially observed it must be admitted 
that but for a few exceptions the law 
has almost become a dead letter. Very 
few widow remarriages have taken place 
although the law has been in force for 
over forty years. Tbe educated Reformers 
were not slow to understand tbe reasons 
of their failure. They found that the 
law was only permissive. The mistake 
was corrected at the time of the Sarda 
Act. This Act was therefore made man- 
datory. The Hindu Reformers had a 
good deal of influence with the Govern- 
ment and it was with the assistance of 
the latter that the Bill could be carried 
through the Legislature Its passage 
through the Indian Legislative Assembly 
was a rude shock to the religiously- 
minded people and the Varnashrama 
Swarajya Sangha is the direct outcome 
of the Act. Marriage, according to the 
Hindu religion is a Samskar — sacred 
rite — and not a contract. Marriage is 
one of the essential principles of life of 
the four Varnas (Brahaman, Kshatnya, 
Vaishya and Shu dr a) and the four Ash- 
ramas (Brahmacharya — celibacy . Gri- 
basta — state of married life* Vanaprastha 
— living in forest : Sanyasa — ascetic 

life). The whole system of the Sanatana 
Dharma is based on tbe principles em- 
bodied in its marriage system. The fact*- 
that the marriagahle age has been tam- 
pered with by the recent legisjlation 
naturally alarmed the Sanatanists about 
the future of their sacred religion and 
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filled their hearts with the fear of the 
possible disruption of Hindu society. 

7. It has also been expressed by some 
that religion is no longer needed, and 
that if at all necessary there should be 
only one religion. In their opinion reli- 
gion IS at the root of disunity among 
the different peoples of India and that 
mter-communal marriages is the effective 
solution for it. There is an association 
called the Youth League of India who 
openly preach this view. The idea might 
be their own, or they might have been 
carried away by the thoughts of Western 
thinkers. In this connexion I quote from 
India and the British by Patricia Ken- 
dall, which will amply justify my state- 
ment. 

“ Nationalism is dependent upon 
the agglomeration of the particular 
units of a common territory into a 
cohesive whole. The predominant 
feature of the spirit and sentiment 
of nationalism is the conscious con- 
viction of the common interest and 
common ideals. Crystallization of 
that conviction has developed in 
every nation of the world by the 
intermingling of peoples in society 
and the fusion of the divergent 
stocks by marriage The very basis 
of nationalism is consolidation and 
conglomeration.’’ 

The same author writes ; 

This greater physical power 
(Muslims) thirty per cent of the 
population instead of being used as 
an asset to increase the stamina of 
the weaker people, is the cause of 
dissensions and feuds. Hindus do 
no inbreed with the stronger elements 
becsruse of religious and social 
statutes and antagonisms.” 

8. The Reformers think that these 

religious and social statutes are a great 
obstruction They therefore seem deter- 
mined to remove these obstructions with 
the help of legislation. « 

9 A question is usually asked why 
should the Sanatanists who claim a large 
majority of following, be afraid of legis- 
lative acts. The answer is that the 

Legislatures do not consist of Hindu 
entirely. And it is among the Hin<ius 
only that the Sanatanists have a large 
following. Scarcely fifty per cent of the 
members of the contemplated Federal 
Legislature will be Hindus and the Sana- 
tanists do not pretend that they are '•n 
a position to secure all the Hindu seats 
On the contrary, Reformers, from mostly 
among whom are recruited the politi- 
19355 '. ^ # 


Clans, have a great hold over the rural 
population. And the rural population 
has been allotted a very large number of 
seats. The result is that the educated 
Reformers usually flood the Legislative 
Bodies. In spite of the staunch opposi- 
tion of the Sanatanists bills are rushed 
through the Legislatures with the help 
of Muslim and other non-Hindu mem- 
bers. That is exactly what happened at 
the time of the Sarda Marriage Bill. For 
this reason the Sanatanists are rightly 
afraid of this power of the Legislatures. 

10 Joint Co-parcenery System is the 
backbone of Hindu society. But the 
educated few are determined to smash 
the system. This is evidenced in the 
attempt they made in modifying the Act 
of Succession to the Property earned by 
learning. Even before the public could 
know what the purpose of these Bills 
was, they were passed into laws. These 
are the results, or some of the results, 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 

11. There are Bills of like nature, even 
now, such as the Temple Entry BiU, 
before the Indian Legislature awaiting 
their fate. The Temple Entry Bill, if 
passed, will drive further the thin end 
of the wedge into the body-politic of 
Hindu community. None from among its 
ardent supporters, not even the mover, 
as I am told, have any faith in temple 
or God. Neither are the Untouchables 
for whose benefit the Bill is introduced, 
keen on it. The whole attempt is to 
ridicule the Sanatanists and force them 
into surrender. But the result has been 
otherwise Those who would read the 
reports of the Conferences held at Guru- 
wayur, Delhi and other places will find 
that advocates, judges, professors and 
many others who have received the bene- 
fit of modern education are rallying 
under the banner of the Sanatan 
Dharma. 

12. The Reformers, it will appear from 
the review, however brief, are totally in- 
different to the feelings of their co-reli- 
gionistsl For these reasons, among 
others, the Sanatanists want protection 
against encroachment upon their reli- 
gious beliefs. 

13 It must however be stated here 
that the zealous Reformer of to-day has, 
in many cases become a Sanatist to- 
morrow. Raj* a Ram Mohan Roy, the cele- 
brated reformer of Bengal, founded a 
novel sect call the Brahmo Samaji, but 
even in that sect free marriages do not 
take place. The old restrictions of mar- 
riage are strictly observed in the Brahmo 
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Samaj, There are several instances 
where persons who were staunch re- 
formers in their prime of life have 
turned Sanatanists in their declining 
age 

14. H.E. the Viceroy of India stated 

m reply to a Deputation on 27th of 
February j 1933 : When the White 

Paper is published it will then be open 
to you, if you consider that this principle 
of non-interference has not been ade- 
quately recognized, to represent your 
views to the Joint Select Committee.” 
It was understood from the above state- 
ment that the principal of non-inter- 
ference would be embodied in the White 
Paper in one form or the other. A Com- 
mittee of ten members was thereupon 
appointed at the Delhi Session of the 
Conference of the Sanatanists to study 
the White Paper. The Committee found 
that the White Paper made no such pro- 
vision in its Proposals. The Department 
of Ecclesiastical Affairs is made a Re- 
served Subject. Proposal 11 of the White 
Paper runs thus. 

The Governor-General will him- 
self direct and control the adminis- 
trations of certain departments of 
State namely Defence, External 
Affairs and Ecclesiastical Affairs.” 

15. Thus the Governor-General retains 
full control over the Ecclesiastical Affairs. 
The object of the Government presumably 
is to keep the Ecclesiastical Department 
in their own hands. It will surely not be 
too much on the part of the Sanatanists 
if they claim a statutory guarantee to 
prevent interference by the Legislature. 

16. This demand of freedom of faith is 
not a new one. The Royal Proclamation 
of Her Gracious Majesty the late Queen 
Victoria had completely endorsed this 
principle. It is to the credit of the 
Government that they by themselves have 
never attempted to tamper with our 
, religious rites and beliefs. But at a time 

the new Constitution is on the 
.-^vil^ we desire to have the necessary 
>^ie^ards vouchsafed to us in the Oon- 
before it takes its final form, 
demand is in full keeping witb the 
of the times. Even lately, on Herr 
^-Iptler becoming the Chancellor of Ger- 
the independence and Constitu- 
^^Oinal righta of the German Evangelical 
^Church were solemnly giiaianteod. It is 
adhesion to this solemn guarantee 
is of such vital importance to-day. 
State m the world has a right to 
its ecclesiastical affairs. But the 
if evesr, has interfered with 


those matters. The observance of the 
principle of non-interference in religious 
matters on the part of the Government 
has earned the respect of the people for 
their States in all countries. But our 
Reformers, who form the Legislatures, 
forget this salutary principle and indulge 
m disparaging the old Hindu tradition 
and religion and thereby cause great 
dissatisfaction against the Government. 
Surely this is not the right method of 
doing things. 

17. Changes in the Constitution are 
always accompanied by guarantees for the 
freedom of faith. This was done at the 
time of the Royal Proclamation of 1858 
on India. We are therefore entitled to 
demand such a guarantee proclaiming 
complete immunity from extraneous inter- 
vention as regards religious rites and 
observances. 

18. We reply to the question as to how 
reforms are introduced in the Hindu 
religion whenever such are felt necessary 
by the people in the following manner — 
that there exists a Vidwat Parishad ” 
or a Council of Theologians whose duty it 
is to determine, with due regard to the 
Shrastras, the changes that should be 
made. And it is this body again which 
determines whether a particular measure 
affects the religious and social life or the 
institutions of the Hindu community. 

I wish to conclude my remarks on this 
point in the words of the great 
Mahabharata . 

Behgion destroys those who try to 
destroy religion 

protects those who protect it,” 
Franchise. 

In the White Paper Proposals the 
franchise has been both lowered and 
widened. Right to vote has been con- 
ferred on persons " belonging to certain 
communities, especially backward com- 
munities. Right to vo-te is also given to 
certain educational qualifications. We 
desire that the same privilege be 
accorded to persons who have passed 
various examinations of Sanskrit learn- 
ing which are held from time to time in 
the Sanskrit Pathshalas of India. To in- 
crease the number of voters in India is, 
in our opinion, a desirable principle 
indeed. And we heartily support the 
recommendations of the Franchise Com- 
mittee which are accepted by the Govern- 
ment^ 
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YhJ/Age Autonomy. 

Our Sangha is of the opinion that 
Without the introduction of the Yillage- 
Autonomy-iSysteni (called the Grama 
Panchayat) responsibility at the Centre 
or in the Provinces will not prove to be 
of much value as both the Centre and the 
Provinces must derive their strength from 
the masses, who are essentially the 
residents of the rural districts and 
villages 0 (f India. 

The common property of a village 
should be vested in the Yillage Pancha- 
yats which should function on traditional 
lines so as to make each village an 
autonomous unit. The collection of 
revenue, settlement of village disputes, 
maintenance of village chanties and 
religious endowments, etc., should be fully 
entrusted to the Panchayats Such a 
system would help to educate the masses 
m the management of affairs. It is a 
welcome sign that the attention of the 
Government and the Indian politicians is 
attracted to the problem of village uplift. 
I need scarcely observe in this connection 
that it is a jjroblem which deserves serious 
attention 

Provincial Autonomy. 

As regards Provincial Autonomy, the 
Sangha is of opinion that there is an 
urgent necessity of a Second Chamber. 
A Second Chamber would help to check 
any hasty legislation and safeguard the 
higher educational, economic, cultural 
and religious interests of the community. 
Representation in the Second Chamber, 
we submit, should be given only to those 
who have substantial stake in the country. 
Already the White Paper has proposed 
a Second Chamber in the Provinces, 
United Provinces and Behar. As a matter 
of fact we feel its necessity in all the 
provinces which are called ‘‘ the 
Governor’s Provinces ” in the White 
Paper. This .will make the working of 
the Constitution stable and uniform. If 
Second Chambers are found desirable for 
the three above-mentioned Provinces, they 
should be found desirable for the rest of 
the provinces also. Even in a civilized 
and democratic country like England 
you have two Chambers, The Sangha 
therefore earnestly urges the intro duuc- 
tion of the Second Chamber in all the 
Provinces. 


Federation, 

The proposals of Reform contained in 
the White Paper fall too short of the 
people’s expectations in so far as the 
responsibility given at the Centre is to 
come into existence on the materialisa- 
tion of two things, which by themselves 
appear to be formidable barriers. Only 
after the Rulers of States representing 
not less than half the aggregate pojjula- 
tion of the Indian States and entitled 
to not less than half the seats to be 
allotted to the States in the Federal 
Upper Chamber,” consent to the scheme 
can the Federation take a definite shape. 
Even after a long period of two years the 
States do not seem to be determined to 
come into the Federation, The second 
essential condition is the successful work- 
ing of the Reserve Bank. The present 
state of depression all over the world 
has made the task very difficult. We 
do not object to the coming of the 
Federation after a reasonable period, but 
that should not serve as a brake to with- 
hold Responsibility at the Centre for 
an indefinite period. We desire that the 
Responsibility at the Centre should be 
given immediately. We are in favour of 
direct elections to both the Chambers. 

Conclusion. 

In conclusion I suggest that the 
Governor’s powers, as they are to-day by 
the Government of India Act of 1919, » 
be retained. Those powers are quite 
capable of meeting any contingency. The 
amount of non-votabfe items should be 
fixed for every Province. Merit alone 
should make a person eligible for service 
in public offices. Necessary provision for 
safeguarding the interests of those who 
are already in services under covenants 
and conventions, should be made. Re- 
cruitment to the All-India Services should 
be done by the Ministers of the Central 
Legislature. Railway Board should be 
vested in the 'Central or Federal Govern- 
ment and the Reserve Bank should be 
under the control of the same Govern- 
ment. We once more emphasise the need 
of a statutory safeguard regarding the 
non-interference in religions or socio- 
religious rites and observances of all com.- 
munities, especially the Hindus. 
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MEMORANDUM 65 ON BEHALF OF THE ALL-INDIA YARN ASHRAM 
SWARAJYA SANGHA BY M. K. ACHARYA. 


All-India Varnashia/n Swaraj ya Sanglia 
— Sanatanist or Orthodox Hindus are 
deeply religious and conservative by 
nature j the vast bulk of them have till 
now kept out of all political agitation, as 
the same is against their traditions and 
culture But the way in -which the 
British Government during recent years 
have seemed to sympathise not only with 
the political ambitions but with the 
religious and social slogans which their 
own imperfect secular education has in- 
culcated among thousands of middle-class 
Indians, and the way m which several of 
these Indians under plea of nationhood 
have been trying to destroy the Dharmic 
bedrock of Hindu Society — these have 
forced the Orthodox Hindus to organise 
themselves also in self-defence. This was 
how the Ali-India Varnashram Swarajya 
Sangha came to be started some foui 
years ago, pledged to the attainment of 
Swaraj or Self-Government on truly 
Indian lines, on lines consistent with 
India’s Dharmic ideals, with the supreme 
law of Unity in and through Diversity 
for which the Sanatana Dharma or the 
World’s Eternal Religion stands. And 
because the Sangha has been working on 
Dharmic lines, under the guidance of 
recognised religious heads and men of 
learning, therefore the Sangha has now 
got as many as 400 branches in the 
various Provinces of India; and through 
Conferences held not^only in capital cities, 
but in holy places where hundreds of 
thousands congregate on religious occa- 
sions, the Sangha has awakened the com- 
munity at large to see that the latest 
enemies to their cherished religion and 
culture hail unfortunately from among 
their own heterodox countrymen. 


Hindus — Beal and Nominal . — ^Real 
Hindus are those who have unqualified 
faith in the religious and socio-rebgious 


injunctions contained in sacred booki 
known collectively as Shruti and Smrizi. 
which injunctions have been exemplified 
- in the lives of God -seers in every genera- 
tioHj and are interpreted by leaders oJ 
, recognised learning and authority. Of late 
^ however, thousands of born Hindus hav€ 
. 'l<5st this faith; thousands have openly 
. ’dissented , thousands have practically ah 
‘“'red all religion. It is thus we have 
o Samajists, Arya Samajists 
ana Samajists, Theosophists, Gand 
and a host of nondescript people 
"avp no respect for the old dis 

, ; S'- ; ^ , , 



ciplinaiy regulations, who contract 
“ Civil Marriages,’’ and so on. These 
may be called Heterodox or Dissenting 
Hindus. The cleavage between these and 
the Orthodox or Sanatanist Hindus is 
widening every day, and relates, as we 
shall presently indicate, both to general 
outlook in life and to differences in re- 
ligious, social and political ideals. Speak- 
ing generally, the Dissenters have no 
faith in the Varnashrama Dharma, or the 
socio-religious institutions of Hinduism; 
they want, in fact, to destroy the Hinda 
Caste system by any means in their 
power. The bulk of these, again, are 
English-educated; and many of them live 
in European style, while the bulk of 
Sanatanist Hindus do not know English, 
and stick to their old ways and habits. 
Europeans m India, however, whether on 
account of their totally different culture, 
or on account of their official or business 
obsessions, have regarded all Indians as 
Hindus who are not Muslims, or 
Christians, or Sikhs, or Parsis.' Some of 
them, like Lord Meston, have verily com- 
mitted the terrible blunder of ascribing 
to the Hindus m general, and to the 
Brahmans in particular, the credit or dis- 
credit for all the political agitation in 
India, not knowing that the bulk of 
Sanatanist Hindus till recently have 
taken no interest in politics at all. It is 
no doubt very difficult for the average 
Britisher -to distinguish nominal from real 
Hindus. The following rough test may be 
suggested. All those who want to abolish 
all Caste distinctions, w^ho have no 
scruples against mter-dming or inter- 
marrying with any people they like, 
irrespective of community, caste, or creed, 
all those who not merely seek to improve 
the social or economical condition of the 
depressed classes by constructive methods, 
but are for admitting even cow-killers 
and carrion-eaters, and liquor-mongers 
into the Temples of Caste Hindus, as re- 
commended by the Temple Entry Bill now 
before the Central Legislature in India — 
all these, whatever their claims to honesty 
of conviction, ar© only nominal Hindus 
from whom verily the orthodox majority 
would seek protection at the hands of the 
British Government. 

Badical Differences — ^The average 
Britisher may find no little difficulty in 
sympathising with the fears of the 
majority. It is therefore necessary to- 
point out how the views of the majority : 
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Hiiffex from those of the minority radically 
in the following respects : (a) JRehgious : 
The majority loyally accept the funda- 
mentals of Sanatana Dharma as handed 
through the ages; they attach great im- 
portance to the performance of their 
mtya and naimittika karmas, or purifi- 
catory ceremonials prescribed both for 
everyday life, and on occasions like birth, 
marriage or death, they want to follow 
as strictly as possible the disciplinary 
regulations regarding modes of worship, 
whether individual or group, whether at 
home or in temples The Dissenters, on 
the other hand, do not accept the tra- 
ditional interpretation of the Sanatana 
Dharma, and would either interpret it m 
their own way, or else get rid of all 
religious restrictions that in their view 
divide man from man.” Secondly ,« the 
Sanatanists, while agreeable to peaceful 
persuasion or even conversion, are against 
any forcible changes through legislation, 
but the Dissenters, being generally weak 
in their logic, would fain employ the arm 
of the law against all practices they dis- 
like (b) Social According to the Sana- 
tanists, birth IS not a mere accident; 
every man is born in that family, com- 
munity or environment with which in past 
lives he has contracted karmic relations, 
and from which he has to progress in his 
present life as fast as he may; and* in 
order to make that progress orderly and 
beneficial he must, as far as possible, con- 
form to the disciplinary rules, or dharma, 
of his environment — with regard to the 
food he takes, the company he keeps, the 
trade he follows, the alliances he contracts, 
the worship he performs This is the 
rationale of Varnashrama Dharma de- 
signed by God-seers for the orderly, func- 
tional integration of individual as well as 
group-life The Dissenters, on the other 
hand, rebel against aU these disciplinary 
restrictions, they are advocates of '‘free- 
dom ” — of promiscuous eating, and 
mating and living ! "Wherefore, while 
Sanatanists try to ad 3 ust themselves 
slowly to changing conditions of time, 
place and environment, the Dissenters 
want forcibly to break down all distinc- 
tions of caste or creed, in the holy name 
of " Freedom ” they would fain pass laws 
imposing their own rule upon alD (c) 
Political' According to the Sanatanists 
the King should be the upholder of 
Dharma, *and should receive bhe loyal co- 
operation of his subjects in so upholding. 
Hindu India was of old divided into a 
number of States — 56 according to tradi- 
tion — and the King and his Ministers in 


each State were expected to be in close 
personal touch with the people. For ad- 
ministrative purposes the village was the 
unit, and each village, under its own 
chosen Panchayat administering all the 
village affairs, was, and long continued to 
be, a tmy republic, as eloquently described 
by Mountstuart Elphin&tone of Bombay, 
and Sir Thomas Munro of Madras. All 
this, however, is of the past. Whth 
regard to present-day politics, Sanatanist 
leaders do not regard Western " Demo- 
cracy ” as either high or efficient, they 
view with alaim how democracy is yield- 
ing place to dictatorship in no few 
W’estern Countries, how even in India 
the Congress which was long intended 
to be a democratic organisation has now 
come under an one man’s dictatorship. 
Lastly, Sanatanists do not believe that 
the mere extension of the Franchise, or 
even * Adult Suffrage will vest any real 
power in the hands of the people at 
large, especially in a country like 
India, where the bulk of the people 
are very illiterate, and cannot under- 
stand any problems outside their own 
rural and communal environments. The 
Dissenters, however, have a great 
glamour for Western Democracy, for the 
" Dominion form of Government,” tor 
" Provincial Autonomy and Central 
Responsibility,” for Adult Suffrage and 
other exploded political myths * 

Injustice done to the Sanatanist 
Majority . — It is impossible to state 
accurately what the numerical strength 
of the dissenting Hindus is, for they are 
not shown separately in the Census or 
any other Report. On the most liberal 
calculation they cannot be more than five 
mdlions, or between three and four per 
cent, of the total population; for even 
among the Depressed Classes — the 
" Scheduled Castes ” of the White Paper 
— ^99 per cent, follow the old ways and 
have no sympathy with the Reformers. 
The Dissenters, however, in spite of their 
numerical weakness, on account of their 
English education, on account of the high 
professional qualifications and wealth of 
some of their leaders, on account of their 
quick adaptation to European ways, on 
account of their up-to-date methods of pro- 
paganda both in the Press and on the plat- 
form, on account of the fact that their 
agitation has been going on all these 
fifty years and more — on account of all 
this have secured great influence with 
Government, besides preponderating in the 
various legislatures That was how they 
got Lord Irwin’s Government to support 




tiieni with the full “ official block ’’ of 
Totes in favour of the Child Marriage 
Restraint (Sarada Act) of 1929 in. the 
teeth of the opposition of orthodox 
Hindus and Muslims alike. It was by 
the leaders almost entirely of these Dis- 
senters that the notorious Poona Pact of 
last year was concluded on the odd logic 
of Mr. Gandhi^s life in danger I It is by 
leaders from among these Dissenters that 
the Temple Entry Bill, the Removal of 
Untouchability, and so on, are sought to 
be introduced, less to help the Un- 
touchables — for very few of them want 
these measures — more to harm the 
Sanatanists ! Lastly, with the solitary 
exception of the Maharaja of Darbhanja, 
there has not been a single representative 
of the Sanatanist majo’’.ty, whether on 
the R.T.C s, or on the Joint Committee; 
and this despite the fact that the All- 
India Varnashrama Swarajya Sangha 
through two deputations to HE. the 
Viceory — one in September, 1932, the 
other in February, 1933 — made it clear 
that they were speaking on behalf of the 
orthodox Hindu majority; and the Yice- 
roy himself admitted in the course of his 
reply to the deputation in February last . 

On many important points you have 
your own views We can only attribute 
it to our misfortune that a Government 
which has been anxious to ascertain 
beforehand the opinions and wishes of 
even very many small minorities, did such 
scant justice to over 150 millions of His 
Majesty’s subjects. Evidently they were 
not aware of the cleavage in thought and 
ideals that had arisen between nominal 
and real Hindus. 


Demands of the Sanaiamsi Majority . — 
The All-India Varnashram Swarajya 
Sangha have submitted through its two 
deputations, as already stated, its general 
protest against responsible Government 
on Western models, as being unsuited to 
s Indian conditions. The Sanatanist 
^■nmlority strongly feel that without at 
certain vital safeguards in the White 
; scheme, the recommendations con- 

therein may do more harm than 
4 ' goo^ to the people at large of India. 


— Problem of Depressed Classes , — 
.^^P^ore enumerating the safeguards re- 
JJ^^Sred, we desire to give the lie direct to 
one terrihle scandal that our enemies 
circulated in Britain against 
^ age-long tyrants who are stil 
l^^j^ojsed to any proposal to give the most 
^^^^tary human rights to the so-called 
Classes- Every 'word of tMs 
anxious to do 


everything we can to improve the condi- 
tion of the Depressed Classes on sound, 
constructive lines; we are only opposed 
to the destructive propaganda of Mr. 
Gandhi, and the superficial methods of 
cheap politicians It is upon its merits 
we condemn the Poona Pact, or the 
Temple Entry Bill. Likewise we mhst 
frankly state that the so-called political 
concessions granted to the “ Scheduled 
Castes in the White Paper may b^efit 
a handful of vocal leaders among them 
in every Province, but will in no way help 
to remove the hunger and want of the 
masses at large. The Sanatanist majority, 
whose daily lives are cast in the closest 
proximity with the Depressed Classes, 
know their wants better, and are ready 
to do all they can to help these unfor- 
tunate countrymen of theirs. The De- 
pressed Classes themselves, in the rural 
areas, know this well; and, therefore, 
follow the Caste Hindus i$i declining to 
be misled by the vocal reformers. Lastly, t 
the problem of the Depressed Classes can 
never be solved satisfactonty until rural 
autonomy comes to be established all over 
India. 

B — Beligious Neutrality. — (1) It is 
unfortunate that the Queen’s Proclama- 
tion, which Indians of three generations 
had considered as their Magna Carta^ 
has now become a scrap of paper 
even to British statesmen. We strongly 
urge^ that the relevant clauses of 'that 
cherished document which declared 

equal opportunity ” to all, and strict 
religious neutrality on pain of the 
Queen’s highest ” displeasure, be repro- 
duced in statutory form. 

(2) We claim this on the very strong 

ground that the Indian Legislature can 
make no laws ** affecting the Authority 
of Parliament ” or any part of the 
unwritten laws .... whereon may de- 
pend the allegfance of any person to the 
Crown.” The* right to religious freedom 
and right to property are an essential 
part of these unwritten laws,^^ as de- 
clared m 29 Madras 1085, 40 P.C. On 
this ground the Child Marriage Restraint 
Act of 1929, which denies to an orthodox 
Hindu father the right to get the marri- 
age sacrament of his daughter adminis- 
tered according to his religious tenets, 
namely, before she attains puberty, will, 
we^ hope, be^ deemed ultra vires by the 
Privy Council on the very first occasion 
when a case under that Act goes up 
before it. ^ 

(3) To cite another instance, the Temple* ^ 
ihitry Bill now before- the Central Legis^ J 
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lafcure seeks to knock down all establisked 
canons of law relating to religions and 
charitable trusts Temples are in law 
“ religious trusts,’^ often with charit- 
able trusts attached to them.” Any 
extension or limitation of a trust so as 
to exclude those who were intended to 
be included, o? include those who ivere 
intended to he excluded, is really a 
breach, a serious breach of trust ” (I.L R. 
33 Bombay, page 509) ; and no amount 
of consent on the part of the public can 
justify a breach of trust ” (I.L R. 20 
Madras, page 398) And yet it is such a 
serious and unjustifiable breach of 
trust ” that the Temple Entry Bill wants 
the Indian Legislature to commit, by 
enacting that with the consent of some 
fancied public the Untouchables who were 
originally excluded from the benefits of 
the Temple trusts should now be in- 
cluded I So, too, with regard to the 
charities included in the Temple trusts, 
the well-established principle of law seems 
to be that a majority cannot control a 
minority ” {Tudor on Charitahle Trusts, 
pages 4 to 10). How was a Bill abound- 
ing in such huge illegalities allowed to 
go up before the Legislature? Was it 
not mainly to placate the vociferous Re- 
formers ? In the light of these experiences 
have the injured majority no cause to 
demand adequate statutory protection? 

(4) It will not suffice to require the 
previous sanction ” of the Governor- 
General to the introduction of such 
measures. No British statesman who goes 
to India as Governor-General can be ex- 
pected to be familiar with all the intri- 
cacies of the religious beliefs and claims 
of contending parties in India; and no 
Minister chosen by him on general 
grounds can be expected to be familiar 
with all the intricacies of law-points that 
may be involved Indeed, as the irony of 
Fate would have it, it was verily an ex- 
Minister and most learned Doctor of Laws 
of Madras, that at the bidding of Mr 
Gandhi forgot all his laws, and adjured 
all his responsibility ” to his electors, 
and gave notice of the self-same Bill that 
under the Governor-GeneraBs decision had 
to be literally transported from Madras 
to Delhi I 

(5) Indeed we should urge, not only 
that there should be no legislative inter- 
ference in the religious or socio-religious 
rites and usages of any community, but 
also that every community, sub-com- 
munity or individual even, so long as it, 

hq, does not violate any law of the 
should receive every protection from 


Government in the practice of its or his 
religion. In other words, all activities 
that directly or indirectly tend to excite 
mass fury against any religious institu- 
tion or usage of law-abiding people should 
be sternly put down — e g , exciting a 
crow to what is called, or rather mis- 
called, Satyagraha ” against a temple. 
Wherefore, in Provincial autonomy, there 
must be ample safeguard for enforcing 
law and order, especially in times of 
religious excitement; and this, if not 
actually by “reserving” “law and 
order,” at least by vesting in the 
Governor sufficient power to enforce law 
and order in all emergencies on his own 
responsibility, 

O. Constitutional Brahes. — (1) There 

is a great conflict of cultures at present 
going on in India, and as already ex- 
plained, a very vocal and influential, 
though small, minority wants to ride 
rough-shod on the cherished ideals of 
the majority. (2) In view of the huge 
Provincial areas, and diversity of in- 
terests therein that have a claim for 
protection, it is surprising how a single 
Legislative Chamber is recommended m 
the White Paper for the majority of 
Indian Provinces. The theoretical de- 
mocracy of Indian leaders, perhaps,, 
accounts for this. (3) Be this as it may,, 
we are strongly of opinion that a Secon-d 
Chamber is indispensable in every Pro- 
vince from the outset, verily in order 
to act as a brake on the hasty decisions 
of theoretical democrats in the Lower 
House. In this Second Chamber tlj^ere 
must be representatives of the landed 
and commercial interests, of men of learn- 
ing, both Eastern and Western, of all 
important arts and crafts, and also of all 
important religions* and sects — for these,' 
too, have large worldly properties and 
interests to be protected. (4) In the ♦ 
White Paper, taking, for instance, the 
Single Chamber recommended for Madras 
with a population of 45.6 millions, out of 
215 seats proposed there is but one single 
seat allotted to the three Universities 
in the Province, and only six seats to 
Landowners, and only six to Commerce 
and Industry, and none at all for any 
Religion 1 Will the above 13 be able to 
exercise any sobering influence on what 
may often seem to them the blind fury of 
the remaining 202 p (5) Even in modern 
England, where people are fax more 
politically-minded, where a tenth of the 
diversities and clashes does not exist 
that prevail in India, an Upper Cham- 
ber of Lords Spiritual and Temporal is 
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continuedj and. is evidently rendering 
no small national service^ especially by 
way of restraining England from de- 
mocracy of tbe Continental type. How 
can a Second Chamber be a superfluity 
in Madras or Bombay? 

D. Basic Foundations — (1) The great 
C R. Das, than whom modern India has 
produced no stauncher patriot or greater 
political thinker, declared, as President 
of the Gaya Congress in December, 1922 . 

‘‘ If to-day the British Parliament grants 
Provincial Automony together with re- 
sponsibility in the Centre, I for one will 
protest against it. For it will inevitably 
lead to the concentration of all power 
in the hands of the middle class. I do 
not believe the middle class will then 
part with their power. How will it 
profit India if in place of the white 
bureaucracy that now rules over her 
there is substituted an Indian bureau- 
cracy of the middle class?’’ Surely there 
must have been some few Indians at least 
on the R T.C S. who had probably heard 
these words as they fell from Das’s in- 
spired lips. How is it then that all of 
them seem to have demanded only the 
Provincial Automony together with 
Oentral Responsibility, or the substitu- 
tion of a brown in place of the white 
bureaucracy, that Das had .protested 
against ? How short the memories of 
men are, especially of politicians ’ (2) 

British statesmen seem to think that 
extended Frandhise, tending to Adult 
Franchise, would vest real and effective 
political power in the hands of the 
masses. This theory is getting exploded 
even* in Western Countries In India, 
where the masses are hopelessly illiterate, 
where communal passions sway over 
national considerations even in the 

# 1921— 


minds of educated people — as evidenced 
by the demand for separate electorates, 
reservation of seats, representation even 
in the services on a communal basis. 
How much good then will result from 
the extension of the Franchise, wihether 
it may not lead to demoralisation, the 
future alone can decide. Nevertheless, 
the Secretary of State, speaking on the 
White Paper, declared in the House of 
Commons that under his new scheme he 
would he giving to the 230 millions of 
agriculturists “ a chance to make their 
voice heard in every single matter affect- 
ing them from day to day and from 
year to year ” I Does his scheme pro- 
vide for the elected representatives meet- 
ing their electors even once a year, and 
ascertaining their views on any import- 
ant matter? How the poet’s fancy 
soared over the politician’s facts 1 (3) 

Even the distinguished authors of the 
Montford ” Report were conscious that 
they were not laying the foundations 
deep , they admitted that such founda- 
tions could be laid only in the spheres 
of local Self-Government. Responsible 
Government ” wrote they “ will not be 
stably rooted until they become broad- 
based, and far-sighted Indians will find 
no field in which their energies can be 
more profitably thrown than in develop- 
ing the boroughs and communes of the 
Country ” And so, “ Local Self-Govern- 
ment ” has been a “ transferred subject ” 
in charge of an Indian Minister in every 
Province si^ce 1921. Has one single 
fully autonomous village Panchayat been 
established anywhere in India during the 
past twelve years? (4) The following 
figures will show how the bulk of the 
people in India live in rural areas, and 
■^hat little local Self-Grovernment there is 
to benefit them. 


No. of Towns .. 2,131 
No. of Villages 497,911 

1931— 

No of Towns. . 

No. of Villages 


Population 29*8 niil ... 
Population 217 mil. a. 


Population 29‘6mil. .. 
Population 241 • 8 mil . 


No of Municipalities 749 
No. of Village Unions 9,747 


" - . The reason for the colossal indifferenc< 
to Rural Automomy disclosed by thes< 
figures is simple Educated Indians fine 
, , , no scope for their energies in thei: 

boroughs and communes.” (5) Th< 
4^V?^£^^c;oncIu&ion is plain. Rural Autonomy 
never come to be developed unlea 
L-the Constitution it is made the baeii 
|-v;J?rovmciaI Autonomy and Centra 
‘"‘"“^hsibility j that i^^tosay, unless th< 


Franchise to the Provincial and Central ^ 
Legislatures is founded on the Village 
Panchayats. The members of these ? 
Panchayats may be elected broadly on 
“ Adult Suffrage,” and vested with full 
powers of autonomy in administering the ,/ 
village affaire, subject, of course, to '^1 
necessary guidance and control from < 1 ^ 
above, (6) The problem is huge, very^ 
huge; but quite vital to any scheme of;C 
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real Self-Grovernment for India. The 
authois of the White Paper do not seem 
to be even conscious of this , their scheme 
will therefore not bring any Self-Govern- 
ment to the Indian masses. A scheme 
radically sounder will have to be evolved. 
(7) Yes, it is for India to discover the 
key to true Swara] or as Bas prophetic- 


ally declared it is for India to show the 
light to the world — Swaraj by non- 
violence, and Swaraj by the people,” 
Swaraj by the realisation of the 
Divinity deep seated in the (heart of ail 
beings.” This is the far-off divine 
event towards which the whole creation 
moves.” Aum ^ tat sat ’ i Aum ’ 1 ’ 


memorandum 66. SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES ON INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL 
REFORMS BY M. K. ACHARYA. 


I . — Jtiehgious Neutrality. 

In support of the statement contained 
in Note (3) under the above heading in 
the printed memorandum already sub- 
mitted, to the efiect that the Orthodox 
majority fear that the Minority leaders 
after getting elected to the legislatures 
through purely worldly qualifications, 
and on purely secular issues, would 
afterwards abuse their powers and inter- 
fere in religious matters affecting the 
majority — in support of this statement, 

I beg to refer the Committee to the 
report of a communication from Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru to Mr. Gandhi, published 
in the Statesman of 24th February, 
1933, in which the former not only ex- 
presses his sympathy with the movement 
for the admission of Untouchables into 
the Temples of Caste Hindus, but 
declares that the Legislature is the 
proper channel for forcing such “ re- 
forms ” on the unwilling majority. 
Thus I have not the same horror of 
compulsion in a matter of this character 
as some others have, I have been for a 
long time aware of the line of criticism 

. . that social and religious reforms 

must be a matter of persuasion -and not 
legislation. On principle I disagree 
with this view.” In the light of such a 
frank declaration, will the British 
Parliament be justified in giving to the 
militant heterodox leaders power 
through the legislatures to interfere in 
the cherished religious beliefs and 
institutions of any community? 

II — Basic Foundations of B^sponsihle 

Government. 

A. Peovinoial Aittonomt — Even as the 
great C. R. Das had protested against the 
cheap notion that the mere substitution 
of Indian Ministers nominally responsible 
to an^ elected Legislature cannot mean 
Swaraj j even so the Congress had long 
complained against the artificial, hetero- 
unwieldy and lifeless dharacter 


of existing Provincial areas and adminis- 
trations, and had demanded the redis- 
tribution of Provinces on a linguistic or 
other rational basis. For example, 
Bombay has an area of 151,637 square 
miles — five times that of Scotland, or 
three times that of England — and is 
made of four Provinces really, namely, 
Sind, Guzerat, Maharashtra, and 
Karnatak, differing very widely in 
physical features and climate, and in the 
languages, and economic and social life of 
the peoples. Only Sind — and that to 
meet the wishes of certain All-India 
Muslim leaders — is going to be divided 
from the rest of Bombay; how do the 
rest form one homogeneous whole P In 
Madras with an area again of nearly 
three times that of England, with a popu- 
lation of 47 millions speaking at least five 
different languages, the physical, climatic, 
and economic diversities are quite appal- 
ling. How can an Educational or Agri- 
cultural or Health Minister hailing, like 
Sir A P. Patro, from one of the northern- 
most Telegu Districts, be humanly ex- 
pected to be in personal touch with the 
educational or agricultural or sanitary 
requirements of a Tamil District or a 
Malayalam District 1,000 or 1,200 miles 
away from his home? The Central Pro- 
vinces again with an area of 121,191 
square miles — two and a half times that 
of England — is made up of two distinct 
parts, Marathi and Hindi. The U.P.” 
was, till 80 or 100 years back, made of 
four, if not five, separate States Simi- 
larly every major Province in British 
India IS a huge, artificial, wooden “ ante- * 
diluvian ” anomaly. And yet among the 
many delegates to the R.T.C.s who 
thundered eloquently about immediate 
and full Provincial Autonomy, and 
Central Responsibility and all-India 
Federation, even among the great 
Congress leaders who attended the second 
R T.O, (how was it that none seems to 
have pressed for a general redistribution 
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of tile existing unwieldy, anomalous Pro- 
vinces into less unwieldy and more 
homogeneous ones? 

The White Paper Scheme keeps up in 
the main the existing Provincial areas, 
and only provides (1) for an expeiimental 
lowering of the franchise, (2) for a mere 
n'limencal increase in the strength ot 
Provincial Legislatures, and (3) for a 
mere mechanical suhstitution in the place 
of the present combination of Ministers 
and Executive Councillors a hand entirely 
of Ministers — without any change in the 
unwieldy red-tapism of the Departments 
under each How can this mere change 
in the personnel of the machine-drives 
lead to any real Provincial Autonomy? 
Such change can only lead to deteriora- 
tion in the efficiency of administration, 
and to increase in its cost which must 
fall on the heads of the poor people at 
large* 


B. A Bational Scheme of Swahaj: — 

(1) Mural Autonomy, — Only that 

Democracy can be real that is based upon 
neighbourhood consciousness in any 
^iven area. The Village in India is the 
lo-west administrative unit of such 
integrated neighbourhood.’^ Where- 
fore complete Rural Autonomy, that is, 
the vesting in a Village Panchayat 
elected — not necessarily through the 
beastly ballot box — but in a general way 
by all the adults in the Village — must be 
placed in charge of the administration 
of aU the common properties and common 
concerns of the Village, whether agri- 
cultural or educational, or economic, or 
charitable or religious, subject to general 
supervision, advice and control of the 
District Officers. This must be made the 
basis of Swaraj or Responsible Govern- 
ment m India. There is at present not 
a single Village Panchayat of this descrip- 
tion anywhere in India; although accord- 
ing to the 1921 Census returns there were 
no^Ioss than 135,000 Villages with a popu- 
^ , lation in each ranging from 500 to 5,000, 

, . jsend with a total population of 147 
i .rfpfflions, in every one of which an 
.^^tonoanous Village Panchayat, if Govern- 
^iudnt so desire, can be established in less 
six months. Dikewise by grouping 
f&. 'feogether Villages with less than 500 
^->igeo^le in each, another 100,000 Pan- 
‘Jyats can be set up in a year or two — 
l^tfcempted with faith and determina- 
.. StKjh widespread Rural Autonomy 
oan ^y leal political power in 
' dS of the rural millions. 


(2) Dtstrict Autonomy. — This if built 
on Rural Autonomy will greatly improve 
the District administration, and reduce 
the present red-tapism and expenditure. 

(3) Provincial Autonomy. — ^Speaking 
generally — for no artificial uniformity 
should be enforced — the area of no Indian’ 
Province should be more than 50,000 
miles — that is the area, roughly, of 
England, or one and a half times the 
area of Austria, thrice the area of 
Denmark or five times the area of 
Belgium, and each Province must, as far 
as possible, possess linguistic unity, and 
also if possible unity of economic and 
other interests. In such homogeneous 
Provinces, with a Governor in each 
drawing not more than Rs. 6,000 per 
month, with Ministers drawing not more 
than Rs. 1,000 per month — as I hear they 
do in Ceylon — with a Lower House of 100 
to 120 members, and an Upper House — 
not a mere replica of the Lower — of 50 to 
60 members, Provincial autonomy ou^ht 
to be introduced, if indeed it should be 
a reality, and be beneficial to people at 
large. The increased expenditure 
through such redistribution will be 
comparatively little, and will be amply 
justified by the results. 

(4) All-India Federation — Only such 
truly autonomous Provinces — not the 
painted dolls of the White Paper — to- 
gether with Indian States in which the 
Rulers and the ruled are harmoniously 
integrated, should form the ideal All- 
India Federation. In any case, whether 
the Central Government be Unitary or 
Federal, it must be responsible for the 
military defence, and the orderly progress 
and development — economic, mental and 
moral — of India as a whole. It will be 
the path ot wisdom to start with the 
foundations at once, and to build slowly 
but surely and unerringly towards the 
ultimate goal of Swaraj or Self-Govern- 
ment — individual, communal, national, 
international. Among the many talented 
Indian leaders who have been the trusted 
advisers of His Majesty’s Government, 
why has none put forward before British 
statesmen any logical, constructive scheme 
of Swaraj or Responsible Government for 
India adapted to Indian diversities on 
the one hand, and to world conditions on 
the other, which will truly benefit both 
India and England and indeed the world 
at large? Is it too late to think of any 
such sound scheme in the interests of 
all ooncemed? 
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MEMORANDUM 68. BY JITENDRALAL BANNERJEE, M.A. B.L. M L C. ON 
BENGAL BRANC'F OF THE' VARNASRAMa' SWARAJ Y A 

SANGHA. 


Brief account of the Witness, 

I am a Frotessoi of English Literatui’e 
m the Vidyasagar College^ Calcutta, and 
an advocate of the Calcutta High Coui*t. 

Since 1926 i have been a Member ox the 
Bengal Legislative Council — where I was 
elected the first time on the Congress 
ticket and the second time in opposition 
to the Congress. I was formerly actively 
connected with the Congress, was a mem- 
ber of the All-India Oongiess Committee 
and President for some time of the Ben- 
gal Provincial Congress Committee; but 
since 1929 I have differed from the Con- 
gress upon the issue of Civil Dis- 
obedience. 

The Varndsrama Swarajya Sangha; its 
representative chaiacter and the 
necessity for its inception. 

1 have been deputed to give evidence 
on behalf of the Bengal (Provincial) 
branch of the Varndsrama Swardjya 
Bangha. The Sangha, which has been in 
existence since 1929, claims to represent 
the vast mass of the Varndsrarm or 
orthodox Hindu population of India, and 
as the Hindus constitute three-fourths 
of the total population of the country 
it may be quite legitimately claimed that 
the Varndsrama Sward^ya Sangha repre- 
sents a vaster numerical mass than any 
other political organisation in India. 
With reference to the objection that the 
Sangha is a body of quite recent origin, 
I should like to offer a few observations. 
It may be conceded at once that, up to 
within a very short time, the Hindus 
of India, gud Kindus, had taken little 
active share in the political movements 
of the country. Two main causes may 
be regarded as responsible for this com- 
parative apathy of theirs 

(1) The British Government of 
India had given repeated and specific 
assurances to the people of the 
country that they would be left free 
and unmolested in the pursuit of 
their religion and the development 
of their religious institutions; and 
in spite of occasional, very oc’ca-- 
•sional, aberrations, these pledges 
had been strictly and honourably 
fulfilled. 

(2) Again, the chief political or- 
, ganisations of the country — and 

notably the Indian National Con- 
had carefully held aloof from 


meddling with questions of religion 
and social polity and had confined 
themselves wholly to the task of 
political enfranchisement. 

Ihe orthodox Hindu population of 
India had, therefore, been lulled into a 
sense of security and had no reason to 
apprehend that any blow would be 
directed against matters of vital and 
supreme concern to themselves. But this 
sense of security has been rudely shat- 
tered within the comparatively short 
period of the last ten years The Con- 
gress, cut off from its old moorings and 
captured by the blind and unreasoning 
followers of Mahatma Gandhi, has given 
countenance in an increasing measure to 
schemes of social and religious reform — 
schemes, not based upon any compre- 
hensive view of social polity nor framed 
with any adequate reference to the 
genius, past history or real needs of the 
people but improvised from time to time 
to satisfy the passing whims of the leader 
of the hour. The Government also have 
been active parties in passing measures 
of legislation which were in direct viola- 
tion of the pledges they had previously 
given and observed. This was so in 
the case of the Special Marriage Act of 
1923, the Act raising the Age of Consent 
in 1925, and, specially and notably, the 
Sarda Act of 1929 The merits or de- 
merits of these Acts are not now in ques- 
tion ; I mention them only as proof ^that 
the Government are no longer in a posi- 
tion to afford to the Hindus that pro- 
tection in the strict observance of their 
religious usages and practices which they 
had previously given. It has become in- 
cumbent upon the Hindus, therefore, to 
gird up their loins and to organise them- 
selves politically, if only for the purpose 
of safeguarding their cherished freedom 
in matters of religious faith, practice 
and usage. 

Demands of the Sangha. 

r. 

(A PoiiiOT OB’ Absolute Legislative Nqn- 

INTEIEUFEBENOE IN MATTERS OE RELIGION.) 

In consonance with what has been said 
above, the first and foremost demand of 
the Samgha is that the Indian Legis- 
lative Councils of the future (whether 
at the centre or in the Provinces) shall 
be absolutely debarred from interfering 
with any question affecting the religious 
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faitii, practice, usage or institution of tiie 
Hindus * Tins debainient should be posi- 
tive, absolute and permanent, and in 
making this claim we fortify ourselves 
by the following, among other, considera- 
tions — 

(а) Absolute non-interference in 
religion has been the policy of the 
British Government in India ever 
since the days of the East India 
Company ; it is this policy, more than 
anything else, which has contributed 
to the stability and duration of 
British rule; and we want a guaran- 
tee for the maintenance of this policy, 
whatever the future form of the 
Government may be. 

(б) Successive British sovereigns 
have given solemn pledges to the 
people of the country, reaffirming the 
Government’s policy of religious non- 
interference ; and we do not want 
that any cloud of distrust or sus- 
picion should gather upon and im- 
pair the value of such pledges. 

(c) Advanced political theory de- 
mands that the State should be re- 
garded wholly as a secular insti- 
tution and should have no power to 
meddle with matters of religion. 

(d) The legislative councils of 
India are bound to be of a hetero- 
geneous character and it is undesir- 
able that people of an alien faith 
and alien modes of thought should 
interfere in the religious faith or 
practices of members of other com- 
munities. 


n. 


(Htjral Autonomy.) 

Without entering into a detailed 
examination of the political structure 
adumbrated in the White Paper— viz., a 
federal constitution for India based upon 
a system of autonomous Provinces and 
States— I should point out that the 
foundation of the whole structure should 
be in a complete and comprehensive 
scheme of rural autonomy. The mere ex- 
tension of the franchise is nothing, and 
^ far as the Provincial and Central 
I/egislatnres are concerned, the franchise 
extended to any degree without 
whole thing cumbrous, un- 
and unmanageable. But^ the 
•people must (first) be trained in the 


^We make this demand naturj 
on behrflf of the Hindus* but 
if the same t 
c laimed by or afforded to 
pther community. 

' i' > 

I ^ t t ' 


exeicise of the franchise in the rural 
aseembhes and with reference to the 
management of affairs which are of 
direct and immediate concern to them- 
selves. Only thus can the fianchise be 
a reahty to them; and only in this wiay 
can they — directly or through their 
chosen represenratives — come to form the 
electorates of the future. 

III. 

(The Question oe Second Chambers.) 

On this point I am at variance with 
the other members of the deputation. 
I am definitely of opinion that a Second 
Chamber in the provinces will be worse 
than useless — ^it will only be a source of 
expense, irritation, and possible consti- 
tutional deadlock — if, as seems likely, 
these Second Chambers are a mere re- 
plica of the Lower House with its vicious 
and objectionable feature of communal 
representation. If there is to be a 
Second Chamber at all in the Provinces 
— about the necessity for which I am 
very sceptical — it should be so constituted 
as to form a real House of Elders The 
franchise should be difierent, the elec- 
torates should be different, and the 
vicious canker of communal representa- 
tion should be absent altogether. 

IV. 

(Communal Eepeesentation.) 

In a democratic and progressive State 
such as India aspires to be, represen- 
tation based upon communal considera- 
tions — ^in fact, upon any consideration 
except the necessary franchise qualifica- 
tion — is an evil and an anomaly, and as 
such ought to be done away with alto- 
gether. But if for reasons (which we 
are unable to appreciate) communal re- 
presentation is thought to be inevitable, 
it should — iboth in the Provinces and at 
the centre — ^be upon a strict basis of 
population, with liberty for the pro- 
tected minority to contest additional 
seats as well. 

V. 

(Reservation oe Seats eor the Depressed 
Classes.) 

Bad as communal representation un- 
doubtedly is, the splitting up of the 
Hindu community (by the political se- 
gregation of the so-called Depressed 
Classes from the so-called Caste-Hindus 
and by the reservation of a certain num- 
ber of seats to be solely contested by 
the former) would be something still 
worse. And in this connection the 
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Haihgha enters its emphatic protest 
against the British Government’s 
acceptance ot the Agreement, generally 
known as the Poona Pact, wnich was 
concluded in September last between 
certain leaders ot the Depressed Classes 
on the one hand and certain toljowers 
ot Mahatma Gandhi on the other. The 
British Government were bound by the 
terms of their original Award (dated the 
4th August, 1932) not to vary their re- 
commendations except upon the mutual 
agreement of the parties affected. This 
mutual agreement was never forthcom- 
ing: the orthodox Hindus as a body were 
no parties to the Poona Pact — ^their 
opinion was never asked and never taken 3 
and, in these circumstances, we can jus- 
tifiably urge that the Poona Pact do^ 
not fulfil the conditions for a substituted 
agreement laid down in the original 
Award, and as such ought not to be 
given effect to. 

VI. 

(Bengal and the Poona Pact.) 

While upon the subject of the P'oona 
Pact I am bound — ^as representative ot 
the Bengal branch of the Sang ha — ^to 
draw pointed attention to the great in- 
justice which the Pact has done to the 
Hindu community of Bengal. The Ben- 
galee Hindus are indeed the victims of a 
two-fold injustice. They were unjustly 
treated in the British Government’s 
original Award, and that injustice has 
been sought to be heightened and perpe- 
tuated by the Poona Pact. 

Our grievance against the Communal 
Award may be thus indicated : — 

(1) The Award is vitiated, ab 
initio f by the excessive and enor- 
mously disproportionate representa- 
tion granted to the Europeans and in 
a lesser degree to the Anglo-Indians. 
The Europeans form .04 per cent, ot 
the population, they have been 
granted a representation of 10 per 
cent, of the Legislature. The dis- 
parity is so enormous that no con- 
sideration of political or commercial 
importance can possibly justify it. 
The political importance of the Euro- 
peans, such as it is, extends all over 
India and is not confined to Bengal; 
and, as for commercial importance, 
the English have large commercial 
interests in Bombay also and yet do 
not there enjoy that disproportion- 
ate share of political representation 
.which has been given to them in 
Bengal. 


(2) The excessive representation 
given to the Europeans has naturally 
reacted upon the representation given 
to the Hindus and Mahommedans; 
but this reaction has been even more 
unfavourable in the case of the 
Hindus than of the Mahommedans. 

Thus, out of the 219 seats avail- 
able to Hindus and Mahommedans 
in the proposed Bengal Legislative 
Assembly, the Mahommedans will get 
119 + 6 *^ (from the Special con- 
stituencies) = 125, or just 50 per 
cent, of the whole house. This is 
4 per cent, less than their proportion 
in the population; but the Hindus 
will get 79 + 14 — 93, or 37 per 
cent, of the whole House, which is 
7 per cent, less than theirs 

(3) The Hindus form a minority 
of 44.8 per cent, of the population 
of Bengal as against 54.8 per cent, of 
Mohammedans. But in every other 
respect — in point of wealth, education 
or contribution to the Exchequer — 
their superiority is undoubted and 
incontestable. And yet, so far 
from being given any compensation 
(or weightage) on account of this 
superiority, the scheme of repre- 
sentation has been so arranged that 
their itiinority in the population 
will be accentuated still further in 
their representation on the Legis- 
lature. 

Starting with this initaal handicap, 
the Hindus of Bengal have been sought 
to be penalised still further by the scheme 
of representation proposed by the Poona 
Pact — against which our objections 
may be thus summarised: — 

( 1 ) The Bengalee Hindus were 
utterly unrepresented at the time of 
the Poona Pact. Not a single 
Bengalee Hindu of name, note or 
position took part in the negotia- 
tions leading on to the Pact or was 
a signatory to the Pact itself. 

(2) So far from the Bengalee 
Hindus having acquiesced in the 
Pact, they have — throughout and per- 
sistently — recorded their protest 
against it — ^in public meetings, by 
telegrams to the Prime Minister, 
and, lastly, by a resolution adopted 
in the Bengal Legislative Council. 

(3) The Poona Pact, in so far as 
it has been accepted by the British 
Government, deals with the distribu- 

* This is the minimum ; in actual prac- 
tice it is likely to be more. 
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tion of seats in the various Pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils. This, 
it 'vvull be readily conceded, as a 
provincial and not an Ail-India 
matter and has primarily to be de- 
cided by agreement between the 
different parties in the Provinces 
themselves And since the Ben- 
galese Hindus have never been a 
consenting party to the piovisions ot 
the Pact, how can it be said that 
there has been such a “ mutual 
agreement between the parties 
affected ” as can entitle the British 
Government to modify its original 
Award ? 

(4) If we apply the criteria which 
Government itself has suggested from 
time to time and which were adopted 
in the report of the Franchise 
Committee, we shall find that there 
are practically no Depressed Classes 
in Bengal — a fact which has been 
admitted in the official report of the 
last census operations. 

(5) Granting that there are a 
handful of Depressed Classes in 
Bengal, their number would not ex- 
ceed a million ; and the reservation 
of 30 seats for this comparatively 
small number would not only be 
unjust and inequitable, fit would be 
a fatal political blunder. It would 
cripple the Hindu community as a 
body and would deprive them of 
their legitimate share of authority 
and influence in the future legis- 
lature of the Province. 

I may conclude my observations on this 
part of the subject wath the remark 
that to regard the Depressed Classes as 
one entire and homogeneous unit 
'ois-d-vis the Caste Hindus forming 
another entire and homogeneous unit is 
a fundamental fallacy arising from the 


natural inability of Europeans to under- 
stand the scheme of social distribution 
known as the caste system. 

VII. 

(A iSANSKE.IT TITLE AS QUALIFICATION 
* FOR THE FRANCHISE.) 

An educational qualification^ varying 
in the circumstances of the various 
Provinces, has been adopted in the White 
Paper as an alternative qualification for 
the franchise. We suggest that the 
passing of a title ” examination held 
by a recognised Sanskrit Association 
(such, for instance, as the Sanskrit 
Association of Calcutta or the Sdraswat 
Samaj of Dacca) may be included in this 
cjuahfication. The standard of educa- 
tional efficiency demanded in these ex- 
aminations IS distinctly higher than the 
Matriculation standard of any Indian 
University, 

Dealing quite generally with the con- 
stitutional scheme of the White Paper, I 

have only two submissions to offer: 

^ (1) Any whittling down of Provin- 
cial Autonomy — e.p., the proposal to 
take away control over the Police 
or any portion of the Police from 
the Provincial Governments— will be 
utterly unacceptable and will 
jeopardize the success of the whole 
scheme. It will discredit the ad- 
vocates of constitutional methods 
and strengthen the hands of those 
who have been persistently crying 
down the whole scheme as a 
sham,” a make-believe ” and an 
eye-wash.” 

(2) Things must be speeded up as 
far as possible- delay has already 
had the effect of disheartening the 
people and demoralising the Adminis- 
tration. 


;r Titer so-called Poona Pact was not, as 
Paper very incorrectly 
^^BScribee it, an agreement , 

! Jte^ched on the 24th of September 
^ Jasst between the representatives of 
Depressed Classes and of the rest 
the Hindu Community” (page 19). 
' ^as at best a most panicky modi- 
“^^on of the Premier’s Award bv 
If-elected Hindu leaders and three 
Class leaders acting under the 
coercion of a Fasfc unto 
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death ” by Mr. Gandhi in the Yerrawada 
Gaol in Poona last September. The 
following facts are incontrovertible • — 

(1) The fast excited ^reat stir 
among so-called Nationalist news- 
papers in India, and among a num- 
ber of English-educated Indians, 
although the bulk of the Hindu Com- 
munity regarded it as almost a sin, 
whatever the motive behind Among 
the ^ educated ” Hindus who were 
anxious to terminate Mr. GandhPs 


'f/ 
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fast someh-ow, the following five be- 
came signatories to the Poona 
Pact,” namely, Pandit M. M, Mala- 
viya. Sir T. B. Sapru, Mr. Jayakar, 
Mr. C. Itajagopalachan, Sir Ohunilal 
Mehta. Of these, excepting the 
first, who has since modified his inter- 
pretation of the Pact and its “ im- 
plications,” the other four were only 
nominal Hindus, who, however great 
personally, were not the accredited 
leaders of the Hindu Community. 
The terms of the Pact were drawn on 
the 24th September, probably the 
seventh day of the fast, cabled the 
same day to the Premier , and 
accepted by him within 24 hours, 
without any enquiry as to how far 
the “ Pact ” was at all supported 
by all the parties affected ” as the 
British Government's own Memo- 
randum had demanded. (3) The 
general Hindu public in India knew 
of this Pact and its acceptance by the 
British Government only on the 25th 
evening or 26th morning of Septem- 
ber. (4) Myself and a number of 
recognised Hindu leaders, some from 
every Province, were at the time in 
Simla on a Deputation to the 
Viceroy; and on the 26th September, 
after we presented our Memorandum 
on Constitutional Reforms to the 
Viceroy, and came out, we read in 
the day^s papers about the acceptance 
of the Pact by the British Premier. 
Immediately a dozen of us handed in 
a signed protest to the A.P.I. and 
Reuter’s representative in Simla. I 
myself left Simla that same evening; 
and two, three days after I dis- 
covered that our protest had been 
suppressed. (5) Wherefore from 
Madras on the 5th of October I 
wrote an open letter to Mr. Gandhi, 
entitled “ Is This Alas I Soul-force? ” 
in which I exposed the bluff of the 
Poona Pact. This letter was pub- 
lished in the Madras Mail ” of the % 
5th October,^ and in one or two other 
papers. (6) On the 10th of October 
I wrote a long letter to Sir Samuel 
Hoare pointing how few recog- 
nised leaders of the Hindu Com- 
munity had been parties to the Poona 
Pact. I also enclosed a copy of our 
Memorandum to the Viceroy, and of 
our request to have some representa- 
tion given to the Orthodox Hindu 
Majority at the third R.T C. 
This must have reached Sir Samuel 
. Hoare about the 25th of October. (7) 
fjind Sir Samuel did very kindly send 


[^Continued. 


me a reply dated Whitehall, 3rd of 
November, acknowledging receipt of 
my letter of the 10th October, and 
saying: “As regards the Poona 

Pact, Government’s position is 
that it accepted an agreement which 
had the support of those who have 
always been regarded as the political 
leaders of Hinduism. With the de- 
velopment of the representative 
system it becomes more and more im- 
portant that the leaders should 
correctly reflect the views of the com- 
munity. ... It would not be 
possible at this stage of the Constitu- 
tional discussions to bring new 
element into the Conference.” (8) 
Thus in October last Sir Samuel 
knew as a matter of fact that the so- 
called Poona Pact Vas a bluff played 
upon him by eight or ten so-called 
leaders, and the vociferous^ “Na- 
tionalist ” Press in India. (9) In 
March last a second All-India Depu- 
tation waited on the Viceroy, which 
categorically repudiated the Poona 
Pact, and demanded representation 
on the Joint Committee This time 
I took greater care to see that 
Reuter’s Agent at Delhi did send a 
Report of our Deputation to 
England. (10) Likewise Provincial 
Organisations, like those in Madras 
and Bombay, sent up their protests 
to the Secretary of State, signed in 
some cases by several hundreds of 
leaders — with copies to myself. In 
spite of all these open protests, the 
White Paper has chosen to describe 
the Poona Pact as “an agreement 

. . between the representatives 

of the Depressed Classes and of the 
rest of the Hindu community! ” 

(11) Lastly, a few days ago, in the 
printed Memorandum submitted by 
me to the Joint Select Committee, 
and to Sir Samuel Hoare, I have ex- 
posed the myth of the Poona Pact. 

(12) And yet, and yet, Sir Samuel 
Hoare m his evidence last week 
before the Joint Committee has per- 
sisted in designating the Pact^ an 
agreement which satisfies paragraph 4 
of the Government’s Memorandum on 
Communal Award, that is as being 

supported by all the parties 
affected.” 

I quite appreciate Sir Samuel’s 
good intentions* but are good inten-, 
tions to be at the sacrifice of facts ? ] 
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Second CHiMBEBS in Indian Pbovinces. 
Why they are needed — Eow they should 
he composed. 

Sir Samuel Hoare in his evidence before 
the Joint Select Committee felt not sure 
if public opinion in India was distinctly 
in favour of Second Chambers in all Pro- 
vinces, if the necessary personnel could 
be found for two Chambers in each, and 
if the Communal differences might not 
impair the ef&cient working of Second 
Chambers. I desire to submit the follow- 
ing on these points : — 

A. In favour of Second Chambers * 

1. The AU-India Varn ashram 
Swarajya Sangha, which, though 
started only four years ago, repre- 
sents the views of 95 per cent, of the 
Hindu Community on all religious 
and political questions, and is work- 
ing under recognised religious heads 
and leaders with large political ex- 
perience in every Province, through 
two very huge representative Depu- 
tations to the Viceroy, one in Sep- 
tember last, the other in March, have 
demanded a Second Chamber in every 
Province to minimise the evils in- 
herent in every emotional Rule of 
Numbers, and to safeguard the 
economic, cultural and religious in- 
terests of every Indian Group or 
Community.’’ 

2. The All-India Landholders’ Asso- 
ciation has likewise demanded an 
Upper Chamber in every Province. 

3. The All-India European Associa- 
tion has done the same, I think 

B. Against Second Chambers . 

On the other hand a large body of 
English-educated Indians who, though 
numerically a small minority, are yet 
very vocal, are for radical reform ” 
social, political, economic, religious. 
These vocal people control most of the 
^^nationalist ” papers in India; they 
likewise predominate in the existing 
Legislative Councils. Nothing can be 
more natural than that these should 
he against any Second Chamber with 
which they will have to share their* 
political power. This explains how, 
as Sir Samuel Hoare has said, cer- 
tain Provinces appear to he definitelv 
gainst Second Chambers.” 

O. Need for Second Chambers : 

’ * 1 Second Chambers are needed 

verily to restrain the undue en- 
thusiasm of such oxtreme or radical 

‘ Reformers, especially when full Pro- 
vincial Autonomy is introduced, 
i-;-! . 2. Secondly, the major Provinces of 

]4^^v-ris^,l?Titish India are so huge. Bombay 
three times, Madras almost three 
CdP. two and a half times, as 


big as England — and they are made 
up of so many different interests that 
adequate representation cannot be 
given to all in a Single Chamber 
Thus, in Madras, out of a total of 
215 seats, the White Paper provides 
only six seats for Landholders, six for 
Commerce and Industry, only one 
University seat for the three existing 
Universities, none for Oriental learn- 
ing, and none for any religious insti- 
tutions which also have large pro- 
perties to be utilised for right ends. 

D. Composition of Second Chambers 
1 The White Paper recommends 
Second Chambers for three Provinces, 
but their proposed Constitution is 
very defective. The proposed seats 
and Constituencies would practically 
represent the same interests that are 
provided for in the Lower House 
Such mere reduplication of the Lower 
Chamber is woise than useless. 

2. I would suggest, m a general 
way, that each Upper House should 
provide adequate representation to 
the following interests in every Pro- 
vince (1) Landholders; (2) Com- 
merce and Industry, (3) Learning, 
both Western and Eastern; (4) 
Religious interests, and so on. 

3 Taking, for example, the pre- 
sent Pro-vince of Madras, with an 

area of 143,870 square miles, and a 
population of 45 6 millions, of whom 
41.2 are Hindus,” 3.3 Muslims, and 
1.7 are Christians, I would suggest 
an Upper Chamber of 70 members on 
the following rough scale : 

A. Landholders, dividing them 

into 5 groups — North, North- 
West, Centre, South, South- 
West ... ... 10 

B. Commerce and Industry and 
Labour European 5, Indian 

5, Labour 2 ... 12 

C. Learning For the three Uni- 

versities 12, Pandits 2, Maul- 
vies (Arabic and Persian) 2 ... 16 

D Religion * For the five 
Mutts Vaishnava 2, Saiva 1, 
Madhwa 1, Adw^Cita 1 — 5, to 
be elected by Temple Trustees 
N.j N W., C, etc., 5; to be 
elected by recognised Religious 
Associations 2 — Total Hindu 
12 ; Muslim 2 , Christian 2 . 16 

E. Administrative Experience 

to he elected by Retired Offi- 
cials drawing pension of not 
less than Rs. 1,500 per annum 8 

F. To be nominated by Grovern- 

ment ... 8 

. JO 
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4. On the above xo-agh plan, with 
necessary modifications to suit each 
Province, an Upper Chamber should 


be constituted in every Province 
simultaneously with the introduction 
of Provincial Autonomy. 


MEMORANDUM 72. JOINT MEMORANDUM BY THE REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE ALL-INDIA VARNASHRAM SWARAJYA SANGHA. 


The three members of the All-India 
Varnashram Swarajya Sangha have each 
submitted a separate Memorandum of 
evidence They now beg to submit this 
as their Joint Memorandum in order to 
make it clear that the points herein 
enumerated aie those on which they aie 
quite united, and as regards which they 
speak with the authority of the entire 
Sangha. 

L — Safeguard for Behgion. 

We want that our religion should be 
absolutely safeguarded This can be done 
by enacting that the future Indian Legis- 
latures (whether Federal or Provincial) 
shall be debarred from passing any 
measure affecting the personal law or the 
religious faith, practice, institutions and 
usages of any community 

II . — Second Chambers 

We want that Second Chambers (Pro- 
vincial and Federal) should be consti- 
tuted on Non-Comniuna] lines, and in 
such manner as to represent the learn- 
ing, religion, the landed interests, and 
the commerce, industry, and labour of 
each Province, as also the administrative 
experience available in the Province. 

III. — Foona Pact. 

We want that the Poona Pact should be 
abrogated altogether, on the following 
among other grounds . — 

(1) That the Orthodox Hindu Com- 
munity were no parties to the Pact ; 

(2) That there is no justification 
for splitting up the Hindu Com- - 
munity into two such compartments 
as Caste Hindus and the Depressed 
Classes ; 

(3) That the only effect of the Pact 
will be to cripple the Hindu Com- 
munity, and to rob it of its legiti- 
mate share of power and influence in 
the country. 

In this connection we beg to point out 
that the Poona Pact will be specially in- 
jurious to our co-rehgionists in Bengal. 


IV — Franchise jo') Lower Chamhe'is. 

We are against an indiscriminate 
lowering of the Franchise in the imme- 
diate future The bulk of our country- 
men are yet untrained m the habit of 
working representative institutions, and 
the only effect of the sudden extension 
of the Franchise now proposed will be to 
produce unwieldy electorates, the voters 
of which, in the present circumstances of 
the country, cannot be expected to give 
an intelligent vote upon purely political 
issues, and so will be led into voting this 
way or that under the bidding of politi- 
cal caucuses, or under other unwholesome 
influences The result may be Demo- 
cracy of a sort, but it will be the nega- 
tion of representative government. 

Provincial Autonomy, we contend, 
should be broad-based on Rural Auto- 
nomy, the affairs of each village or 
village-group being administered by a 
Panchayat, Council or Board of its own. 
Adult Suffrage may be introduced at 
once m the election for these village 
Boards, and thus the way may be paved 
for the gradual extension of the system 
ni the case of the Provincial and F^eral 
Legislatures also. 

In this connection we beg to draw 
attention to the serious administrative 
difficulties which will be experienced in 
the actual polling of the electorates pro- 
posed in the White Paper. 

V — Full P '1 ovincial Autonomy . 

We are for full Provincial Autonomy 
as proposed in the White Paper. 

VI — Central Besponsibility . 

Inespective of the inauguration of 
Federation, we want a certain measure of 
responsibility at the centre, subject -to 
safeguards, such as was envisaged in the 
Prime Minister’s statement of December. 
1931. 

JiTENDRAlAL BaNXEEJEE. 

M. K. Acharta. 

Laxman Mahadev Deshpande 
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10,253 Tliese Memoranda have been 
circulated to the Committee, and have 
received, I am sure, their close attention, 
and I shall ask my colleagues, first of all, 
to put any questions they may have to 
ask on those Memoranda. Before I pro- 
ceed further, I should like to make refer- 
ence ‘ to a large volume entitled 

Memorials submitted by various ortho- 
dox Hindu Associations to the Joint 
Select Committee m London, 1933 
You realise, I am sure, that it would not 
be practicable to cite all the Memorials 
upon the Note. I propose to make this 
volume available to such Members of the 
Committee and the Delegation as may 
desire to study it. 

Maiquess of Lothian, 

10.254. Mr Acharya, I notice that in 

your joint Memorandum, the first article 
is ‘‘ Safeguard for Religion We 

want that our religion should be abso- 
lutely safeguarded. This can be done by 
enacting that the future Indian Legis- 
latures (whether Federal or Provincial) 
shall be debarred ,from passing any 
measure affecting the personal law or the 
religious faith, practice, linstituticns and 
usages of any community How would 
such provision be compatibly with what 
is generally known as social reform.^ — 
Weil, my Lord, I think that we really do 
not want social reform on any lines in- 
consistent with the fundamentals of our 
religion. That is the very purpose of 
this demand A social reform which would 
he consistent with the general ideals of 
our religious institutions will be permitted 
through reference to the religious heads 
and with their consent That is what is 
in our minds. 

10.255, Would you regard an act like 
the Sarda Act, which deals with the 
•question of child-marriage as incompatible 
with religion? — ^Yes, with certain funda- 
fhentals of religion, it is incompatible, 

^ axt-d that is onr opposition to it. 

t Mr. M. It. Jayaher. 

, 10,256. Is there any place where the 

^ .fuiidainentals of your religion are to he 
Sound? — ^Yes; every real Hindu knows 

Sir Hart Stngh Gour. 

10,257 . But to give the real Hindu a 
them, can you lefer to any 
are plenty of hooks if the 
Hindus would only take the 
.qf getting the information they 
are serions. - 


Marquess of Lothian. 

10.258. When you say; “shall be de- 
barred how do you propose that that 
should be done? — 1 may probably suggest 
a small formula that I have di awn, winch 
1 hope, piobably^ my colleagues also may 
agree to. It is something like this I 
may like to have on the Statute. “It 
shall not be lawful to introduce any 
measure or Bill into any Indian Legis- 
lature, except on the recommendation of 
the recognised Religious Heads and Or- 
ganisations of the Community affected, 
or sought to be affected; and no such 
measure or Bill shall he passed, except 
on the vote of not less than two-thirds 
of the representatives in each Chamber 
of the community sought to be affected.” 
Some provision like that will satisfy us, 
in regard to what we call safeguarding 
the fundamentals on one side and on the 
other, making some provision for intro- 
ducing what may be necessary legisla- 
tion suited to the adjustments, according 
to^ changes of time which will come from 
within 

10.259. Do you mean by that, that the 
Supreme Court should he empowered to 
have the question of any legislation 
passed by any India Legislature brought 
before it and have the power to declare 
it null and void on the ground that it 
interferes with the principles of any 
recognised religion. Is that the method 
by which you would do it ? — What I 
suggest is that no measure will he in- 
troduced, in fact, in any Indian Legisla- 
ture without ascertaining beforehand 
what the opinion is of the recognised re- 
ligious institutions. If they are agree- 
able to the introduction of the measure, 
and if it is passed in the manner I have 
sysgssted, then there will not he oppo- 
sition to it It is, in fact, to eliminate 
the difl&culty of afterwards going to a 
Court and having it declared null and 
void that we suggest this kind of pro- 
posal. 

10.260. You mean that the religious 
heads in effect should he a sort of Third 
Chamber with a right of veto on the in- 
troduction of any legislation ?— No ; pub- 
lic opinion is asked upon all important 
questions that com© up before they are 
introduced, and^ these are for the pur- 
poses of ascertaining the public opinion 
of the community sought to be affected. 

Mr. 4f. It, Jayaher. 

^ 10,261. But public opinion is not de- ^ 
cisive on that question? — Public opinion X 
can never be decisive on any- matter ' | 
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under the snn, but here the question is, 
what the majority will say. 

10,262. But under the scheme you are 
putting forward now, the religious head 
will have the power of saying that this 
legislation shall not he introduced, and 
his decision would be hnal on that ques- 
tion P — I do not understand it. There 
may be changes the religious heads them- 
selves may desire to bring about 

Sir lEari Singh Gour 

10,263 But if the religious heads are a 
selfish body of men, how is the commuriiiiy 
to proceed or progress? — I cannot give 
any answer to the supposition that a par- 
ticular class of people are selfish. The 
religious heads are generally far less 
selfish than the social reformers, not of 
tnemselves but of others, are. 

Mr. M B. Jayaher. 

10.264. What religious heads would you 
consult? — Of the several communities 
sought to be affected, of the several 
orthodox communities. 

Marquess of Lothian. 

10.265. You recognise that for any pro- 
posal of this kind the religious denomina- 
tion would on the Constitutional basis 
have to define those personages who were 
authorised to speak on its behalf and to 
forbid the introduction of any such legis- 
lation. How would you propose to estab- 
lish that body ? — Each Provincial 
Government knows who are the recog- 
nised religious heads of each community 
in the Province under their administra- 
tion I cannot see any practical diffi- 
culty. Every Provincial administration 
knows who are the religious heads of the 
Hindus and who are the religious 
organisations in that Province. Simi- 
larly, we know who are the recognised 
heads of the Catholic Church and the 
Protestant Church, and so on. They 
would, therefore, submit a measure to 
the opinion of these bodies. 

10.266. You would allow the Pro- 
vincial Government to determine who are 
the religious leaders, and give those re- 
ligious leaders the right of veto on any 
l^nslation which, in their view, con- 
flicted with their religion? — My language 
is not the power of veto, but the right 
to give their opinion upon a matter 
which concerns them vitally. I do not 

it as a power of veto at all. 




* * 

Mr. M. B. Jayaher. - 

10,267 Supposing their opinion was 
against the introduction of a legislative 
measure, would you allow those who are ' 
in favour of the measure to move it m 
the House? — ^It is the business of those 
to try and see that they secure their co- 
operation. 

10,268. Supposing after that trouble is 
taken, the religious head of one com- 
munity said that a certain measure was 
one to which he would not give his 
support, would you then allow that 
measure to be introduced into the Legis- 
lature? — If one religious community says 
it, and all the others favour it, perhaps 
it will go through. 

10,269 Supposing all the religious 
heads do not favour it, will you stall 
allow the measure to be introduced? — 
Not at aU. 

10.270. Then it amounts to a power of- 
veto, as Lord Lothian is putting to you? 
— ^You may have your own conception. 
Veto comes afterwards, I think it is 
vested in the Governor or the Governoi*- 
General. That is how I understand it. 

Dr. B. B. Amhedkar. 

10.271. Is it not vetoing his previous 

sanction ? — You may understand what- 
ever you like. f 

Marquess of Lothian. 

IQ, 272 May I pass to something else? 
You say in the second paragraph; *^We 
want that Second Chambers (Provincial 
and Federal) shall be constituted on non- 
oommunal lines, and in such manner as 
to represent the Learning, Eeligion, the 
Landed Interests, and the Commerce, 
Industry and Labour of each Province, 
as also the administrative experience 
available in the Province.” Have you 
* any detailed scheme for constituting the 
Second Chambers? — Yes. I have sub- 
mitted a rough scheme for the Province 
of Madras, from which I come. I have 
submitted it along with my Memoran- 
dum on Second Chambers. 


Sir Austen Chamherlain. ' 

10,273. In which paper? — Second, ' ( 
Chambers in Indian Provinces — ^I think'. ^ 
I submitted it only last week. 

Sir M N. Mehta.'] It is number 70. ; 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

10,274 Pages 3 and 4 of Document 
No. 70? — ^Yes. I suggest for the Pro^^-tv/ 
Vince of Madras 10 seats for the Land-^ jjr 
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liolders ; 12 * seats for Commerce and In- 
dustry and Labour, Learning, 16; Ee- 
ligious heads, 16 ; men of administrative 
experience, 8; and to be nominated by 
Government, 8 — roughly, 70. Of course, 
it IS a very ;i' 0 Ugh suggestion. I say the 
same may be adjusted, with the neces- 
sary modifications, for the other Fro- 
vinces. 


Marquess of Lothian, 


10.275. Now may I pass to paragraph 
4? You say. ^‘Provincial Autonomy, 
we contend, should be broad-based on 
Bural Autonomy, the affairs of each vil- 
lage or village group being administered 
by a Panchayat, Council or Board of its 
owm. Adult suffrage may be introduced 
at once in the election fo<r these village 
boards ; and thus the way may be paved 
for the gradual extension of the system 
in the case of the Provincial and Fed- 
eral Legislatures also.’’ I suppose you 
are aware that to-day there are a very 
small number of Panchayats in existence 
in India; there are only 11,770 out of 
458,000 villages? — Yes. 

10.276. You wish to create them?’ — ^We 
wish very strongly that a Panchayat 
should be set up in each major village 
or group of villages as early as possible. 
Till then, we suggest that probably some 
transitoiy provision may be perhaps de- 
vised, but only when these village Pan- 
chayats come in can there be anything 
like real representation for all* the 
various rural people concerned. 

10.277. Have you any suggestions as to 
the basis upon which the Panchayats 
should be founded ^ — At present the Pan- 
bhayats are not at all autonomous That 
is the information I have with regard 


to the Province of Madras, and I be- 
lieve with regard to other Provinces 
also. The Panchayats must be made' 
really autonomous because the village 
leaders know very well what are the 
' village concerns, and they would be the 
best persons to help the district admin- 
, ' istration in the management of the 
village concerns It will be a very in- 
" ' telligent adult suffrage voting there, be- 
cause each community, each part of the 
W : village, knows who are its leaders ^almost 
from time immemorial In a small group 
of seven, ei^ht or ten, as the case may 


be, the village Panchayat members must 
in charge of all the Bepartments of 
■1^; administration. 

What powers would you give 
^^^^^J^^^Spadhayats? — I would give them the 


powers with legard, for instance, to 
what IS most important to them, agri- 
culture, village irrigation, village sani- 
tation, village grazing grounds, village 
forests, and what we call, village common 
lands — unoccupied lands, and also minor 
small criminal and civil disputes that 
may come up among the villagers. 

Sir A. P. Patro. 

10.279. And burial grounds .P — Yes. Sir 
Annepu Patro is very keen about them, 
he can have burial grounds also — rather 
burning ghats I would prefer, because 
we do not bury, but bum. Sir Annepu 
Patro forgets it. 

Marquess of Lothian 

10.280. I think I am right in saying 
that the Franchise Committee was very 
interested in this proposal. May I just 
read you a sentence from their Report, 
and ask you what your opinion of it is 
In pointing out some of the difficulties, 
the one I have already mentioned, that 
there are only 11,770 Panchayats out of 
458,000 villages, they went on to say: 

It is the general testimony of officials 
and others in close touch with villages 
that the effect of making the village 
itself an electoral unit would he to in- 
tensify caste factions and local feuds, 
and to create not harmony but discord ” 
What would be your comment upon that? 
— ^I disagree with that view It is the 
official view, and, as usual, it is very 
much, I think, officially managed. I 
do not agree with it On the other 
hand, my contention is that the people 
from time immemorial have been accus- 
tomed to village Panchayats, and that 
is the only tradition that survives to-day 
in the villages. It will be, on the other 
hand, a way of getting out of com- 
munal disputes and things of that kind. 

10,281 How long is it since the Pan- 
chayat was m effective operation in most 
of the villages in India. P — That is all old 
history, I thought. I have not got 
the reference to-day, but I think every 
schoolboy knows it. 

Mr. Foot 

10,^2. Mr. Acharya, I only want to 
put a question relating to your Memo- 
randum which is numbered 65, your 
Memorandum on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms. You deal in paragraph A with 
the problem of the Depressed Classes?- " 
Yes. 
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10^283 Do I understand that you and 
your community consider yourselves en- 
titled to speak for the Depressed 
Classes? — ^Yes, because so far as the 
vast majority in the Madras Province 
u concerned, this is a hard and fast 
division between caste-Hindus and 
Depressed Classes which does not in 
reality exist We all have the same 
economic and political interests to- 
gether. Whatever the vocal politicians 
may say, this is the fact, that in the 
villages there is not this hard and fast 
division between the caste-Hindus and 
the Depressed Classes. 


express their views? — I do not know who 
have come, or on behalf of what or- 
ganisations. For instance, in the Presi- 
dency of Madras, in the ruial areas in 
my own district, I once represented two 
districts on the Legislative Assembly and 
I am not aware that there are any wide- 
spread organisations of the Depressed 
Classes, so far as I know, and the 
Depressed Classes’ organisations are con- 
fined to, what may be called, the large 
cities, Madras and Bombay, perhaps, 
and my suspicion i& that the vocal leaders 
are not in touch with the vast bulk of 
the Depressed Classes m the rural areas. 


Sir Kan Singh Gout. 

10,284. Were not the Depressed Classes 
created by the God of Brahma? — No, they 
were created by the British Government, 
or British administrators, during the 
past 15 years. 


Mr. Foot. 


10.285. We have had a spokesman for 
the# Depressed Classes who was here on 
Monday of this week, who is an officer of 
their organisation, and who told us that 
he approved the Poona Pact on behalf 
of his people. You are against the 
Poona Pact, judging from your Memo- 
randum? — ^Yes. 

10.286. Can you satisfy us upon your 
authority to speak for these Depressed 
Classes P — do not claim to speak on 
behalf of the Depressed Classes, because 
I am not authorised by any, what may be 
called, organisation of the Depressed 
Classes, if there is any such organisa- 
tion, to speak on their behalf, but my 
objection to the Poona Pact is that the 
vast bulk of the caste-Hindus, except- 
ing half a dozen who signed the Poona 
Pact*, were no parties to it at all, and 
there can be no pact * where only one 
party wants it. 

10.287. In your Memorandum you 
virtually claim, in that paragraph, that 
your majority “ whose daily lives are 
cast in the closest proximity with the 
Depressed Classes, know their wants 
better, and are ready to do all they can 
to help these unforturiate countrymen 
of theirs,” and you go on to speak of 
the Depressed Classes being misled by 
the vocal reformers? — ^Yes, that is my 
contention. 


10,288. Do you wish the Committee to 
understand that those who come here as 
representatives of the organisation of the 
Classes are not qualified to 


Sir A. P. Fatro. 

10,289. Mr. Acharaya, will you kindly 
tell us whether you know of the Adi 
Doravida Association in Trichinopoly, the 
Adi Doravida Association in Madura, 
tne Adi Doravida Association in Changii- 
Xjot, the Adi Doravida Association in 
Madras City, and the Adi Doravida Asso- 
ciation in the Sirkars ? — Quite right, con- 
sisting of not more than 100 people in 
each out of millions of the depressed 
classes populations. 

10,290 Ho-w many have joined your 
organisation? — At least 500,000. 

Sir P. Patro.'] I will come to that when 
my turn comes. 

Mr. Isaac Foot. 

10 291. I have one further question to 
put You speak in your Memorandum 
of the scandals that have been circulated 
in this country against the age long 
tyrants in India. Are we to understand 
that the disabilities under which these 
people suffer are not admitted by you?, 
— I must know what disabilities. ^ We 
are all suffering under very many disa- 
bilities in common with the depressed 
classes, but what special disabilities they 
have, I can only give you an answer if 
they are enumerated. ^ 

10.292. Have you acquainted youseLf 
with the Simon Commission Report? — 

^In a very generaPway. 

10.293. Did you read the paragraphs 
of that report relating to the disabilities 
of the depressed classes? — I just now can- 
not remember it. I have read it in a 
very cursory way. I cannot remember it 
now, » 

10.294. From your cursory reading are 
you able to say if you generally approved 
of their statement relating to their case? 
— I should generally not approve. My 
friend will supplement it who probably 
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knows it. (Air. Banner jee,) Alay I supple- 
ment the answer? 

10,295. Alay I ask yon then did you 
read the paragraph in Volume I of the 
Report of the Statutory Commission 
pointing out the position of the depressed 
classes .P-^No, that is not what I was 
referring to but so far as political and 
civil disabilities are concerned there are 
no disabilities from which the depressed 
classes suffer which have been imposed 
on them by the so-called higher classes. 
There are social disabilities which are 
incidental to the caste system Every 
caste Hindu is subject to certain social 
disabilities. That is part of the system 
itself. It is not political and civil dis- 
ability. 

10,296. Would you answer the question, 
which is this: Did you read the state- 
ment of the Statutory Commission upon 
the position of the depressed classes? — 
No. 

Mr. Isaac Foot.] Then I will not ask 
you anything about it. 


Sangha.f^ — Not in what may be called 
the technical sense. He is a very good 
Hindu, and he was a^ leader of the 
Hindus for a very long time until his 
Congress politics came, and he tried some- 
how to bring about some kind of 
rapprochement between the orthodox and 
heterodox Hindus, and his Poona Pact 
mistake was one of those blunders tor 
which he has openly repented 

Mr. ilf. B. Jayaker, 

10.301. I should like you to answer 
Lord Zetland’s question simply. Is he 
a member of the All-India Varnashram 
Swarajya Sangha? It is a simple 
question which you ought to be able to 
answer. Is he a member or not a 
member? — Define what you mean by a 

member ” ? 

10.302. A member who pays his sub- 
scription? — These are western methods, 
paying subscriptions and sign- 
ing entrance forms. We have other 
eastern methods. 


Marquess of Zetland. 


10,297. Mr. Acharya, I want to he 
clear what is the distinction between 
the All-India Varnashram Swarajya 
Sangha and the All-India Hindu Ma- 
hasabha^ — (Mr. Acharya.) The Hindu 
Mahasabha so far as I am aware repre- 
sents tbe opinions of wbat I would call 
tbe heterodox Hindus, not of the or- 
thodox Hindus. The All-India Varn- 
ashram Swarajya Sangha claims to speak 
on behalf of 170,000,000 out of 

177.000. 000 which is the population given 
in the census report for Hmdus in 
British India and the All-India Varn- 
ashihm Swaraj'ya Sangha claims to 
speak on behalf of the vast maj'ority of 

170.000. 000 who are not heterodox, and 
who are not de-nationalised. 

% 


Mr. M. B. Jayaker. 


,10,^8 Do you call Pandit Malaviya 
'feterodox and do-narbionalised — He is* 
not orthodox to-day. 


10,299. He was? — Yes, before we 

founded our organisation. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

^ 10,300. I think Mr. Jayaker asked a 

^^postion whidh I was going to ask, but 
do not know wbat the answer was. 
'Was going to ask if you accepted 
-.ll^andit Malaviya as a member of 
^ .’^AlLrXadia V arnashram Swarajya 


i 

Marquess of Zetland. 

10,303. Tbe Pandit is, or certainly 
would ‘have been a member of tbe All- 
India Varnashram Swarajya Sangha, 
but, as a result of the part which he 
played in making the so-called Poona 
Pact, you would outcast him, so to 
speak? — Practically it comes to that. 

10,304i. I want to turn for one 
moment to the question of the restric-, 
tions which you would like to see im- 
posed upon the future Legislatures in 
the matter of social reform in so far 
as that reform might impinge upon re- 
ligious tradition and practice, and so 
on. The question that I would put to 
you is this: Supposing that the restric- 
tions which you .asked for were granted, 
and supposing that the ancient practice 
of suttee was still carried on, would 
it then be impossible to bring suttee to 
au end under your scheme ? — May I 
know what is meant by “ suttee ” be- 
fore I can answer, because I may under- 
stand suttee in one sense, and you may 
understand it in another, and that is 
the great difficulty? Suttee, as I under- 
stand it, was never* abolished. The 
forcible burning of widows was asati 
and not suttee. It was a forcible 
burning of widows which was abblished 
as I understand, and that was not sanc- 
tioned by religion. The forcible burning 
of widow^ was against religion, and, was 

^ ' 
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riglitly put down, bnt I do not know 
what Europeans and our reform leaders 
may understand by suttee. 

Sir San Singh Gout 

10.305. Would you permit the volun- 
tary burning of the widows^ — It never 
comes to our knowledge; it is going on 
to-day When a woman voluntarily dies 
with her husband you never know about 
it. 

10.306. Is it in accord with the ideals 
which you profess? — It is considered the 
highest ideal of humanity. Voluntarily 
dying along with a friend is a very high 
ideal which I would bow to 

10.307. You approve of the voluntary 
burning of widows? — Voluntary immola- 
tion ’ If a wife chooses to die along with 
her husband and cannot live without him 
I would respect her and regard her as 
part of Divinity 

10.308. Does she voluntarily set fire to 
herself or do others do it? — That is all 
for my friend to investigate. 

Chairman.} The Committee and Dele- 
gates will realise that we shall get far 
more out of witnesses by question and 
answer in the ordinary way. We are 
having «a round of questions We have 
a very heavy day^s business before us. 
While I have no desire to curtail the 
examination of these important witnesses 
every one in the room will understand 
that there is urgent reason why we should 
proceed as expeditiously as possible. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

10.309 I do not intend to pursue that 
subject I think the position of the wit- 
ness IS perfectly clear. It is to my mind, 
at any rate I will turn for the moment 
to another question altogether. I under- 
stand from your Memorandum and from 
the answers which you gave to questions 
put by Lord Lothian, that you are very 
strongly in favour of rural autonomy? — 
Yes. 

10.310 The re-creation of the punchayat 
system? — Adapted to modern conditions. 

10.311. Certainly Perhaps I might 
address this question to Mr. Banner] ee, 
because it concerns Bengal. When I was 
in Bengal I was successful in securing 
the passage of a village self-government 
Act? — (Mr, Banner'] ee.) That is so. 

10.312, The object of which was to re- 
» store, so far as possible the punchayat 

system, subject, as Mr. Acharya says, to 
^apting it to modern conditions. That 
^ \Act .gave to small village^ bodies certain 


powers for dealing with local matters, 
public health, and so on, and it also 
established small village benches. Is that 
the kind of rural autonomy which you 
have in mind? — Yes, and at present the 
Province of Bengal is covered with these 
village unions and yiUage boards, and it 
IS the unanimous opinion of Government 
Officers that they are functioning very 
well. Of course, they are handicapped 
by one circumstance, the paucity of the 
resources at their disposal 

10.313. Quite so, but can you tell me, 
has considerable use been made of that 
Act? Have the village unions spread 
over the greater part of Bengal? — ^Yes, 
practically the whole of Bengal is covered 
with village unions, excepting two dis- 
tricts. The other 22 districts are practic- 
ally covered with them. 

10.314. What is your position with re- 
gard to the Provincial Council Is it your 
suggestion that the members of the 
village unions and village boards should 
be the electors for the Provincial Council? 
— ^That IS not what we suggest. We 
suggest that adult suffrage may be intro-’ 
duced at once for the election to these 
village boards, but we do not, as a matter 
of fact, advocate indirect election for the 
Provincial Councils. 

10.315. You say, so far as the village^ 
unions and village boards are concerned, 
that adult suffrage might be brought into 
effect at once? — At once. 

10.316. But there would be tremendous 
administrative difficulties in the way of 
adult suffrage so far as the Provincial 
Councils are concerned? — ^Yes; Pro- 
vincial and Central Councils. 

10.317. Bnt if adult suffrage is prac- 

ticable in the case of union boards, why 
is it impracticable in the case of the Pro- 
vincial Councils? What is the ^distinc- 
tion .? — In * the first place, these people 
do not understand political matters at 
present. They have not been in the habit ' 
of working political institutions. The 

ordinary political issues do not appeal to 
them, but matters affecting village wel- ' 
fare, material add individual welfare, ; 

very well understand; therefore, as £i^ W 
their boards are concerned they-'^asr' . 
exercise an intelligent franchise., . 

al the Provincial Councils are oonScerne^ ' 
they cannot be expected yet to' 

an intelligent franchise, ^ 

10.318. Then what do yo^ 

should be the electorate for the Pxovinciaf ; 
Councils? — ^At present our idea is that 
the electorate should be the same ^ the ^ 
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electorate for election to the district 
boards — Taluk Boards as they are called 
in other Provinces of India, That is the 
qualification. The White Paper proposes 
that anybody who pays sixpence annually 
to the rates shall have a vote We pro- 
pose that anybody who pays at least one 
rupee shall have a vote. That is the local 
board qualification. 

10,319 What would be your objection 
to a system under which the electors for 
the local boards would be the voters for 
the Provincial Council? — In the long run 
probably that would be possible. In +he 
long run that may be a better alternative, 
possibly. (Mr. JDeshpande,) According to 
the White Paper proposals in Bombay 
the franchise is just as it is given for the 
Talufk Boards, so I propose that that is 
what it should be m the Provincial 
Councils. 


Marquess of Salisbury. 

10.320, Mr. Acharya, I must not pre- 
tend to understand, although I speak of 
them with the greatest respect, the 
religious difficulties in India; but I am 
right m saying that you represent a very 
large body of Indian public opinion? — 
(Mr. Acharya ) Yes, we claim to represent 
the whole Hindu population, except a 
very small percentage, probably five or 
six millions, who are of English educa- 
tion and who are reformers All the rest 
we claim to represent religiously. 

10.321. Although you are in favour of 
self-government in India, yet you are a 
little afraid of proceeding too much on 
Western lines. Is that so ? — I am greatly 
afraid. 


10,322. You prefer to proceed more 
upon Indian lines? — Yes, self-government 
upon Indian lines I would suggest. 


10,323. You are conscious, when you 
read the White Paper, of a great many 
difficulties which arise as regards, for 
instance, the franchise, from the iliteracy 
of a large number of the electors Yes, 
my Lord. I am afraid, if I may speak 
■’bluntly, the Indian members who have 
been advising or who have been respon- 
. advice contained in the 

Paper, have not understood the 
and culture of India, and have not 
S*^‘?cared to demand parliamentary and 
^ ^ 5 onstitutional institutions which will be 
A accord with the genius of Indian cul- 
; The White Paper, if it is given 

t^rn India into a fourth- 
Europe which is greatly 




10,324 You think the Joint Committee 
ought to approach this subject with great 
caution and, if possible, that the reforms 
should be of a gradual character? — Yes 
my Lord; it must be; of a kind, gradual 
and consistent with India's higher cul- 
ture and traditions. 

10,32o. You see difficulties in the work- 
ing of Western institutions in the fran- 
chise the illiteracy, the caste system, 
the size of the constituencies. All those 
difficulties are present to your mind? — 
Yes. The White Paper proposes to en- 
franchise fourteen per cent, of the popu- 
lation or 28 millions, and according to 
the census only eighteen million are 
literate. The majority of those whom the 
White Paper proposes now to enfranchise 
will be illiterate voters and will be quite 
ignorant of what may be called the 
higher aspects of All-India problems 

10,326. It IS for that reason that, in 
answering my noble friend Lord Zetland 
and others, you have been pressing for- 
ward this development of village organiza- 
tion? — And for the further reason, 
namely, that as I have quoted in my 
Memorandum, we are against what we 
call any kind of democracy, whicb simply 
means the vesting of all powers in the 
hands of the vocal few, as against the 
many The rule of the few over the 
many in the name of democracy is very 
much against what we call Indian culture 
and therefore due to illiteracy and to the 
difficulties m introducing these repre- 
sentative Western institutions at once 
and due, also, as I say, to our desire to 
devise some scheme which would be con- 
sistent with the higher ideals of India, 

T am for a very radical revision of the 
White Paper proposals. 

10,327. When we go one step above the 
villages, I see you say in your Memoran- 
dum, or one of them, that you think the 
size of the Provinces is unduly large ; 
that they are too big to be managed ? — 
Yes, that is what the census says Bom- 
bay Presidency is three times the area 
of England , Madras is 2| times the area 
of England; and the Central Provinces 
2^ times as large as England. I do not 
^heve, when full power is given, any 
Minister who is in charge of education, 
agriculture, or any of the subjects with 
which the ordinary people are greatly 
concerned, will be able to keep himself in # 
dose touch with the requirements of a 
Province three tunes the area of England 
or five times the area of Scotland 
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10,328 All these questions of the de- 
velopment of village organization and the 
size of the Provinces have got to be 
settled before we arrive at the question 
of Federation at all? — They ought to 
have been settled, I think, during the 
past two years, if the discussions had 
gone on what may be called lines adapted 
to Indian conditions. 

10.329. You do not think that after all 
these centuries there is such a vast 
amount of hurry in producing a full 
Federal organization at once? — I do not 
know how the Federal organization can 
come at all before the units are in exist- 
ence. Before the units are in existence, 
I do not see how the Federation of them 
can come at all. That is an ideal to 
which we should work in the long run. 

10.330. That particular difficulty has 
occurred to many of us. 

10,331 Now you are very anxious, I 
see, for the establishment of Second 
Chambers in every Province? — ^Yes, be- 
cause we feel that coiiside,ring the kind 
of members that are going to be in the 
single Chamber proposed now, and con- 
sidering the kind of electorates proposed, 
the many matters with regard to which 
hasty motional legislation may be intro- 
duced, or measures passed, these require 
to be carefully revised by some Chamber. 
In fact, as was suggested at one of the 
Round Table Conferences by a Member 
of the Justice Party, who is now Chief 
Minister of Madras, as a check on the 
hasty and panicky measures of legisla- 
tion, a Second Chamber is absolutely 
necessary. That is the bulk of Indian 
opinion, except, of course, the few who 
want to have the monopoly of power in 
their own hands, 

10.332. May I just ask you about one 
particular subject I suppose you think it 
very important from the point of view of 
the great mass of the people, thut good 
order should be maintained? — Yes 

10.333. And, therefore, all the arrange- 
ments which are to be provided in re- 
spect of the maintenance of Law and 
Order are very important to the mass of 
the people of India? — ^Yee. 

10.334. Have you any view as to the 
conditions which ought to attach to the 
protection of Law and Order in India? — 
We have very carefully thought about it 
among ourselves, and that is what we 
say, that the suggestion now contained m 
the W^ite Paper, that the Governor 
should have the responsibility and, there- 
fore, the power to enforce Law and Order 


in all emergencies should be supported 
wholly and, subject to that, Provincial 
Autonomy may be introduced. 

10.335 You think it very important 
that the Governor should have special 
control of Law and Order? — Yes, the 
power to discharge his responsibility for 
Law and Order in the last resort. 

10.336 So that all those safeguards, 
yO'U think, are very important? — Yes. I 
think they are mentioned in the White 
Paper ? 

10,337. But what about the Police? In 
whose hands ought the Police to be? — As 
a kind of compromise, we have thought 
about it very seriously, Provincial Auto- 
nomy without the Police being in charge 
of a Minister will not be Provincial Auto- 
nomy. Therefore, I believe the ordinary 
administration of the Police, as I under- 
stand the White Paper, will be m charge 
of a Minister, but where emergencies 
arise and where in the last resort the 
Governor’s special responsibility has to 
be exercised, he must be able to utilise 
such part of the Police as he may think 
necessary for maintaining Law and Order 
in the last resort. 

10,338 And do you think he ought to 
have any special staff for that purpose? — 
My personal opinion is that there will be 
some special staff always, and he must^ 
he able to get from the Minister reports 
from day to day of what is happening. 
That IS a kind of arrangement with re- * 
gard to the office business, and so on 
which is a minor matter of detail When 
he has the responsibility, he must have 
the power. How he will exercise the 
power is a matter for administrators to 
decide. 

10.339. But what you, and those you 
represent, are firmly resolved upon is 
that in the ultimate result Law and 
Order ought to be in the control of the 
Governor ?~Yes, in the last resort, as a 
special responsibility. 

Mr. M. B. Jayalier. 

10.340. Does Mr. Deshpande agree with 
some of the answers given by Mr. 
Acharya to Lord Salisbury? For in- 
stance, does he agree that Parliamentao^ 
institutions and democracy being against' 
Indian culture, should not be estahlish.edi’. 
— Where have I said that? 

10.341. You answered that — that democr- ^ 

racy is against Indian culture.? — 
afraid Mr Jayaker’s intelligence has mis-; 
led him. . . 4^^ 

10.342. I have taken down your^^ 
answer? — I did not say it was aigainkt 
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Indian culture. (Mr. Beshpande.) He 
says lie lias not said so^ and, of course, 
if he has not said so, I neither agree nor 
disagree. 

10.343. What is your view^ Is your 
yiew that democracy is against Indian 
culture — I do not think so. 

10.344. You do not agree with the 
view? — He says he has not said it. 

10.345. If Mr. Acharya’s view is that 
Parliamentary institutions are against 
Indian culture and traditions, you do not 
agree with it? — (Mr. Acharya ) If I did 
say it, it is proceeding on wrong lines 

Chairman The Witness seems a little 
uncertain as to what he said before. I 
will not ask the Shorthand Writer to 
read the answer, but I will ask you now 
to put one or two specific questions which 
the Witness can answer. 


Mr. M. a. Jayaher. 


10.346. Do you think that democracy 
and Parliamentary institutions are 
against Indian culture? — Certain forms 
of democracy and certain forms of Par- 
liamentary institutions would be against 
Indian culture. 

10.347. Those which are mentioned in 
the White Paper — do you think they are 
against Indian culture, and are you 
against their establishment ? — Certain 
proposals of the White Paper are 
against Indian culture, and I am against 
them. 


10,34&. Take the scheme of the White 
Paper generally Are you against its 
establishment in India ? — I hawe 
answered the question that certain 
proposals are against Indian culture 
and do us harm. I want those pro- 
posals which are against it and which 
are detrimental to us, to be modified, 
Subject to those modifications, I will 
have them. * 


^ . 10^349. Are you against responsibility 
'Be^g transferred to popular Ministers, 
Bolii in the Provinces and the Centre? 
^'^"^yr^^j^nsibility to Ministers who will, 
their turn, be really responsible to a 
|',^ipopular electorate, I am for. 


I/ord Banlceillour 

i(>,350. Mr. Acharya, when you speak 
of' personal law in your Memorandum, 
,,'^ou mean religious law, I suppose, do 
not.? — ^By personal law, we mean the 
present relating to marriage, in- 
se, a.nd things of that kind. 

L. I nnderstand you say it should 
by the Civil power? Do 


you mean necessarily that it should be 
enforced by the Civil power.? — I thought 
the personal law, generally speaking^ was 
being enforced by the Civil power at 
present. 

10.352. The kind of thing I had in 
mind was this Supposing there was 
somebody who broke the Hindu personal 
or religious law, you might not regard 
him as an orthodox Hindu, but you 
would not say that he should not be 
eligible as a representative of the Hindus 
in the Provincial Legislature ? — That 
would be open to the electors to decide 
whether he would he a proper represen- 
tative for the Legislature. 

10.353. You would leave it to the elec- 
tors? — It would depend upon the circum- 
stances in each ease. I would leave it 
to the electors to judge. 

10.354. And you would allow the same 
for the Muhammadan community, I sup- 
pose ? — I have put it for each com- 
munity. The members of the community 
are the best judges of who will best re- 
present them. 

10.355. I did not quite understand your 
answer about the position of certain 
ecclesiastical authorities. I understood 
they were to be consulted upon proposed 
laws affecting their own communities, 
but they were not to have a right of 
veto. Do you mean they were to be 
advisers or not? I did not quite under- 
stand their position? — The recognised re- 
ligious heads that I mentioned may not 
necessarily he in the Legislative Councils 
or Legislative Assemblies at all. The pro- 
cedure is this, my Lord, that when any 
Bill or measure is introduced impinging 
upon religion, the Governor or the 
Governor-General in the last resort has 
got to give his consent Without the 
previous sanction (I think this is the 
wording of the Act) of the Governor- 
General no measure can he introduced 
which affects religion. It is a very, very 
delicate thing to call upon the Governor 
or the Governor-General to decide once 
for all whether the measure affects, and 
to what extent it affects, and so on. 
It is a very difficult matter for Lord 
Willingdon, he himself told me ' He has 
allowed it in order to find out, in fact, 
public opinion. It is a very difficult thing 
for a Governor at once to say whether on 
his own responsibility he will approve 
it or not approve it. Therefore, before 
he gives his sanction, he must consult 
the recognised religious leaders, as I say, 
and the recognised religious organisa- 
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tions of eaeL. cammnnityj whetlier they 
are very much against it, or what their 
opinion is Alter getting their detailed 
opinions, then he will be in a better 
position to say whether the Bill should 
be introduced or not introduced, and 
whether he should give his sanction or 
not. 

10.356. In fact you would oblige him 
to consult them in order to get the 
authoritative ^opinion on the religious 
side, and then he must exercise his own 
discretion? — Quite so. 

10.357. Now with regard to the ques- 
tion of Charitable Tmsts, and so on, 
about entry into temples, are there 
written trusts in the case of most Hindu 
temples or are there merely traditional 
trusts? — ^All the older temples are tradi- 
tional timsts as I think, but also there 
are huge inscriptions in the temples 
themselves which declare for whom and 
on what occasions these trusts were 
created ; but I have not carefully studied 
it. My general impression is that the 
older the temple, the more difficult it 
will be to find out what will be called 
written trusts creating them. 

10.358. Do the Courts at present in- 
terpret the effect of traditional trusts? 
Do they recognise them? — ^Probably some 
lawyer friends of mine can better answer 
it; I am not a lawyer, I believe they 
do. 

Sir Sari Smgh Gour ] They do re- 
cognise them 

Lord Bankeillour. 

10.359. And what you wanli is, you 
^ want the Governor to veto any law. Do 

you want him to have the power or the 
obligation to veto any proposed law that 
breaks the traditional trusts? — ^Before 
allowing any such Bill to be introduced, 

I would ask him first to consult those 
who would be affected. 

10.360. That would be one of the ques- 
tions? — At the first stage After introduc- 
ing a Bill and if the Bill is passed m 
the manner that I have suggested for 
Indians with two-thirds majority of the 
representatiyes of the community 
affected, then even if any new informa- 
tion comes to him under which he thinks 
that it IS a dangerous law, of course, the 
fipal veto of it will always rest with him. 

10.361. Thi^ is one of the sort of 
icings on which he should consult the (re- 

authoriti^? — ^Beforehand, ^ even in 

'19355 * 


10,362. Would you allow him, if he 
were in any difficulty, to put a case to 
the Courts on a matter like this ? — i 
should have no objection to getting the 
Courts^ opinion also on such matters. 

10,363 I am not quite sure whether 
you agree with a suggestion which I 
think Mr. Banner] ee accepted, that the 
Panchayats might elect a representative 
to the Provincial Assemblies? Do you 
agree wuth that ? — I am strongly in 
favour of it when the Panchayats are 
properly constituted . 

10,364. Perhaps I need hardly ask you 
— ^you have read the Schedule of De- 
pressed Classes? — Yes. 

10,365 And you do not agree with that 
distinction ? — The Depressed Classes, 
which are called, I suppose, some other# 
classes in the census, are all of very 
recent growth, their different associations 
are of very recent growth. So far as 
I know, I must say this, that for four 
years I, myself, went from village to 
village to the Depressed Classes in my 
constituency, even on this question of 
trying to take them into the temples. 

I got the consent of the religious heads 
to say that with some ceremonies 
and expiation and all that, if they gave 
up certain sinful acts, as we consider 
them, subject to all that, they might be 
taken into the temples. After getting 
the co-operation of my religious co- 
workers, I went into the villages and 
tried to do propaganda. What happened 
was that when I went to the Depressed 
Classes they said • We want food and 
clothing. Give us food and clothing; we 
do not want temples. What we want is 
cheaper food and cheaper clothing. We 
have got our own temples and are quite ^ ^ 

satisfied.” This is my experience after ^ 
four years of work in trying to get the 
Depressed Classes into the temples. 

10,366. What I was thinking of more ’ “ 
was the question arising on preparing 
a register of electors. We had in evi- 
dence that there would be no difficuliy- 
in scheduling on the register anybody 
belonging to these scheduled castes, 
marking them as so belonging? — I looke<i"v‘^^ j' 
into some factors and figures in 
census. I find that the literates among 
these classes are very small in per- 
centage. They are called Extraneous 
Castes, I think, in the census of 1 931 .‘For 
Madras, for instance, the population is 
7.2 million, and only 1.4 is t«he per- ' 
oentage of literacy. In Bengal it is a- ^ ^ 
little better, 5.5 is the percentage ‘ ^ 
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of literacy. In the Punjab it is 
0.8, and so on — the census figures give 
that. With this huge illiteracy, I do 
not believe that any scheme of franchise 
directly given to them -would help them 
They will be simply led by whatever the 
agents of the various candidates go and 
tell them. 

10,367. You do not want them classed 
separately for electoral purposes? — They 
are not a separate casto at all; they are 
part of the Hindu community. (Mr 
Banner) ee ) May I say something for the 
purpose of supplementing that answer? 
There is, in our opinion, a fundamental 
fallacy on the line of the expression De- 
pressed Classes if by that is meant 
that there is some class of our Indian 
society called the Depressed Glasses to 
he distinguished from the caste-Hmdus. 
The Depressed Classes themselves are 
divided just like the caste-Hindus, 
among any number of castes. There is 
no common bond between these different 
classes. They do not inter-marry; they 
do not form one class so as to be entitled 
to be labelled as Depressed Classes.’^ 
Consequently, between them and the 
caste-Hindus there is no such difference 
as regards interest, as sometimes there 
is believed -bo be. 

Marquess of Zetland, 

10,368 Is it not a fact that amongst 
some of these so-called Depressed Classes 
caste restrictions are even more rigid 
and more rigidly observed than they are 
amongst some of the higher castes ? — 
That is perfectly correct. 


Major Cadogan, 


10,369, There is only one question I 
should like to ask Mr. Acharya. I 
^ gather from what you say in yonr Memo- 
randum, that an elected representative of 
Idle people in any Legislature would have 
, considerable difficulty in keeping in 
^^touch with, ois ascertaining the views of 
■ > its constituents, under existing condi- 
" Is that your view? — (Mr 

AcTiwrya,) Yes, In my own experience, I 
> J ' had only about 22,000 electors and I had 
^ attempted to meet them on certain 
| > , occasions. I sometimes sent them pamph- 
and so on. It was very diffi- 
cult for me to meet them and consult 
ythem on any important measure. That 


-IS my own experience with even 22,000 
lectors, hut the area was 200 miles hy 
'^^^miles, or nearly 10 000 square miles in 
'hut even there I found a difficulty, 
think, roughly speaking, the 



White Paper proposes to create about a 
lakh and a-half voters in every district 
I should consider it would be a very 
huge electorate and impossible for an 
average representative to come into 
touch with them even two or three times 
a year. 


Sir Joseph Nall, 

^10,370 In your joint Memorandum, 
No. 72, the second paragraph, you say 
you want Second Chambers, both Pro- 
vincial and Federal, to represent Learn- 
ing, Religion, Landed Interests, Com- 
merce, Industry and Labour I do not 
want to repeat a question that has been 
already answered. I want to be sure that 
you have said how you would ensure vhe 
assembly of such a body. Would they be 
elected or would they he nominated P— I 
believe they would he elected by the 
interests that I have specified, and in the 
rough scheme that I have given for 
Madras, they wiU certainly be elected. 
The landholders I divide them into 
five groups. There are about 25 
districts, North, North-West, Central, 
South and South-West. Each group 
would elect two members ; that is 
10.^ Commerce and Industry: I will 
divide them into five areas as the 
Presidency is at present; that will be 
10.^ For Learning, I give for the three 
Universities, 12; two for Hindu Learn- 
ing and two for Muslim Learning, that 
will he 16, and so on 
10,371. The only other question I want 
to ask is this. You told the committee 
that you believe that you represent the 
vast majoffity of the Hindu people, and 
you have dra-wn attention also to the 
fact that a very large proportion of those ^ 
people are illiterate, and unable to 
understand Provincial or Federal 
politics. Could you say what steps the 
body or organisation you represent take 
to give some sort of elementary instruc- 
tion to that great illiterate mass of your 
people P — Yes. I am very glad you have 
put that question. The illiterate Hindu 
who does not understand the larger poh- 
tncal questions because they are foreign to 
him, understands almost innately what 
may be called the religious ideals of life; 
and upon huge religious occasions, we 
call them festivals, and so on, hundreds 
of thousands of these illiterate people 
gather for what are called religious pur- 
poses. For instance, a few months ago 
there was a great festive"* occasion for 
about 10 days ; we had to put up some- 
thing like 20 platformi and we had : 
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2Q sets of pundits talking from each 
platform to probably 5^,000 to 10,000 
people, and this was carried on for eight 
or 10 days at a stretch On another 
occasion there were as many as 40 or 50 
platforms and in Allahabad and Benares 
and all the various important religious 
places these people come in, and we have 
got thousands and thousands to whom 
we make special arrangements for en- 
lightening them upon the work that the 
Sangha is doing. 

10.372. But this IS on special occasions 
and for great assemblaes of the people. 
You have told the Committee that you 
attach the greatest importance to rural 
or village autonomy What steps are 
taken in the villages under you guidance 
to enable the people to understand the 
ordinary elementary matters of Govern- 
ment P — We have not yet been able to go 
into the villages We rather get the 
village people to come to us, where we 
deliver these partly religious and partly 
political lectures, but we have not gone 
into the villages yet and made any 
organisation. In fact, we consider that 
should be the function of the Govern- 
ment. 

Chairman, 

10.373. Have you directly interested 
yourself in any schemes of village wel- 
fare? — As I said, personally, my Lord 
Chairman, I was trying to deal with this 
question of the removal of untoudha- 
bility on lines consistent with what T 
call the religious ideals. That is one 
thing which I tried to work personally. 

10,374 You misunderstand me Have 
you propagated any ideas or suggestions 
as regards the improvement of village 
sanitation, the amenity of the village, 
and so on^ — Not yet, my Lord 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

10,375. Mr. Acharya, I understand your 
position as regards legislation affecting 
religion is based upon the Proclamation 
of Queen Victoria. Is that how you 
regard it? — Yes. I have got, in fact. 
Queen Victoria’s Proclamation. I put it 
once personally to Sir John Simon when 
I met him. He said the Queen had issued 
Her commands to all those who were 
in authority under Her. That is the 
very phraseology. This is the Queen’s 
Proclamation, which I would very much 
hke the Committee to give special atten- 
tion to: ^‘Finally, We declare it to be 
jjhrr royal will and pfeasure that none 


be in anywise favoured, none molested or 
disquieted by reason of their religious 
faith or observances; but that all shall 
alike enjoy the equal and impartial pro- 
tection of the Law: And We do strictly 
charge and enjoin all those who may be 
in authority under Us that they abstain 
from all interference with the religious 
beliefs or worship of any of Our subjects 
on pain of Our just displeasure My 
contention is that this Proclamation of 
the Queen, which almost everybody in 
India has heard of, should be imple- 
mented, because I contend that the 
powers of the British Government, or 
the limitations which at present the 
British Government is under, will cer- 
tainly pass on to the new Legislatures, 
and if now the British Government can- 
not interfere and make religious laws for 
us, no more can the new Legislatures 
which inherit their powers from the 
British Government, make such laws. 
That IS ou^ contention. 

10,376. I must just ask you about the 
Poona Pact I understand your objection 
to it is that the persons who signed that 
Pact on behalf of the Hindus did not, 
as a fact, represent genuine Hindu 
opinion P — In fact, we never knew that 
there was any Pact at all coming. We 
only read in the papers that Mahatma 
Gandhi was under a fast and his friends 
went up to him. We read of the Pact 
only after it was cabled to and accepted 
by the British Government on the 
26th September, and on that very day 
some of us were on a deputation to the 
Viceroy, and we put in our protest 
against it. The whole thing was con- 
cluded without any communication to 
the bulk of the people Therefore, there 
was nothing like a pact between the two 
communities at all. Excepting the Pandit 
Malaviya, and he has since withdrawn 
from what are called the implications of 
the Poona Pact openly, excepting him, 
no other signatories to the Poona Pact 
might be said to be in touch or in close 
sympathy with the Orthodox Hindu 
majority. Therefore, we say that that 
Pact was no pact by the Orthodox Hindu 
community. In Benares there was ’ a 
meeting of 10,000 people I got a tele- 
gram on the 26th September as soon as 
this was published in the newspaper. It 
.was a huge meeting held on the banks 
of the Ganges at Benares and it protested 
against tlie Pact, and I have myself 
written to the Secretary of State, as I 
have mentioned in my note. 

3 F 2 
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10.377. You have stated your belief or 
knowledge that the Pandit Mohan Mala- 
viya has now departed from the view he 
had when he signed the Pact? — I do not 
know what he thought or what his in- 
tention was in signing, but he has since 
openly published in the papers that he 
does not agree with Mr Gandhi in what 
Mr, Gandhi calls the implications of the 
Pact. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

10.378. That is very different from re- 
pudiating his own signature to the Pact? 
— He does not repudiate his signature. 
He puts his own implication upon it, 
which IS worse. He repents having led 
the general public to think that he iwas 
also a party to all that the heterodox 
reformers say about it. That is what he 
realizes. 


Mr. M, B. Jayaher. 

10.379. Has he ever withdrawn his con- 
sent to the proportion of seats given to 
the Depressed Classes? — That is for Mr. 
Jayaker to find out. 

10.380. Are you aware of anything Pan- 
dit Malaviya has done by which you can 
say he has withdrawn his support or con- 
sent to the political aspect of the Pact, 
meaning thereby the Depressed Classes 
getting so many seats in the several Pro- 
vinces — We ourselves are not now very 
particular as to how many seats anybody 
gets. I have not objected, nor do my 
friends. We say the whole Pact was 
an unreality; it was an untruth to say 
the Caste Hindus were a party to it. 
This is not a fact. 


10.381. Can you point out to the Com- 
mittee any definite act or utterance of 
Pandit Malaviya by which you can say 

, he has withdrawn his support from the 

^ ^arrangement about seats for the Depressed 
Classes in the several Legislatures and 
the Centre?— I cannot answer that 

» Question because that question was not 

- by me to Pandit Malaviya when I 

- him two or three months ago, but I 
believe he would greatly modify it now. 

10.382. You cannot lay your hands on 
any utterance by him upon which you 

r can put that interpretation? — I can lay 
^y hands on one utterance which leads 
te to believe he will greatly modify the 
Pact if he were going to sign it 



Hfe wijl modify i%y but has 
so far Beqaus^ the OQcaeion 
,|or hjni to do so 




Sir Beginald Graddoch. 

10.384. I suppose if it had not been 
accompanied by Mr Gandhi’s threat to 
fast nnto death, xhe Poona Pact would 
not have been entered into at all? — I 
suppose some of the signatories were 
anxious to save his life and perhaps the 
Hindu reformers thought it was their 
opportunity. Each signatory, perhaps 
from his own standpoint, was a party to 
it ; but the chief reason given in the 
papers was Gandhi’s life being iu 
danger, while from the orthodox re- 
ligious point of view is very sinful for 
a man to say he will die for this or that. 

10.385. You do not approve of what is 
called ‘‘sitting Dharana ” — ^We do not 
approve of it for political purposes. 

10,380 Yon know it is prohibited by 
the Hindu penal code? — It is prohibited 
by our religion. I am not a lawyer; 1 
suppose it must be prohibited by law 
also. 

10.387. Were you ever a Member of 
the Madras Legislative Council? — No, 
but the elections for both the Assembly 
and the Council took place simultaneously 
and some of the candidates for the local 
Council were also working with me. I 
therefore know how the elections for the 
local council were conducted, 

10.388. You were present at the polling 
booths? — ^Yes; there were, of course, 
different tables put in, one for the 
Assembly and one for the Provincial 
Council. That is how it was done. I 
knew very well what was going on 

10.389. How did the illiterate people 
record the^r votes ? — They were being 
brought in by tbe agents of the candi- 
dates and hustled in to vote for this 
man or that man. Very often they 
forgot for whom they should vote, and 
in many cases they asked the polling 
officer, in a general way, to put the 
mark for Mr. Acharya or Mr. Malavya 
or whoever the candidate was, and they 
did not know for whom the mark was 
put in. They simply asked the poUing 
officer to put in the marks. That is 
what I saw with my own eyes. 

10^390. With regard to the Depressed 
Classes, who are now called the 
Scheduled Castes, the disabilities in many ' 
cases would be common to all Hindus, i ’ 
would they not? If someone, whether 
he is an Englishman or whether he is ; 
another Hindu of a lower caste, ap- 
proached a man’s food, that would cause y. 
him to destroy the food? — ^Yes; that is';^ 
our Hindu coi^ception. Our ea,ting^C 
takes place in a very secluded jplace,^^ 
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We do not allow others to see it or to 
touch it. We think it is polluted if 
others see it. 

10.391. That applies to everybody, 
whether he is a Hindu or a Christian? 

Yes , the Orthodox Hindu will not allow 

even the ordinary Caste Hindu to see 
his food who IS not a relation of his. 

10.392. A good deal of the disabilities 
under which the Depressed Classes are 
said to labour are disabilities which 
apply to other Caste Hindus ? — We do not 
consider them as disabilities of which 
anybody would complain. There is no 
right taken away or disability imposed. 
It IS a necessary thing for a man to have 
clean food. These animal functions he 
must perform in as much seclusion as 
possible There is no disability 
imposed. 

10.393. What do you say about low 
castes not being allowed the use of vil- 
lage wells? — There are different wells; 
and amongst the caste people there are 
different divisions and there may be 
different wells for the different com- 
munities of the caste Hindus also 

10,394 Sometimes there is only one 
well in the village where it is difficult 
to get water supply ^ — In South India, 
as far as I know, there is not this diffi- 
culty Probably from different sides 
of the well, each section or each com- 
munity may be allowed to draw the 
water, not from the same part of the 
well, or something like that. I really 
do not know what conditions exist in 
Northern or Central India, but in 
Madras Presidency there is no such diffi- 
culty as paucity of wells to that extent 
(Mr Banner^ ee ) In Bengal the diffi- 
culty does not arise because all the 
Depressed Classes are allowed to draw 
water from the common weill in common 
with the caste Hindus. 

10.395. I know of instances where the 
lower castes had to go four miles for 
their water in hot weather, because they 
could not get it from the only village 
wellP — (Mr. Acharya.) In some places all 
the people go three or four miles for 
their water. The salt water will be found 
in one well The good water will be 
found in a well four or five miles away, 
and they all go for that. 

Miss P^ckford, 

10.396. I think you said in answer to 
,jE>rev‘ious questions that you were in 

J-^TOur ^Of indirect election to ihe Pro- 

^ 19555 j ^ , 4.' „ ' ' . 


vincial Councils from the panchayats when 
properly constituted? — Yes. 

10.397. Mr. Deshpande in Memoran- 
dum No. 64 under the heading of 
“ Federation says We are in favour 
of direct elections to both the Chambers ” 
of the Federal Assembly? — (Mr. JDesh- 
pande ) Yes. 

10.398. Would not the objections which 
have been raised to direct elections to 
Provincial Councils be much greater with 
regard to the Federal Assembly? — I said 
I want direct elections to both Chambers, 
Provincial as well as Central. 

10.399. You do not think the objections 
raised by your colleague are insuperable? 

— ^Yes , therefore I say that so far as the 
Franchise is concerned it should be kept 
as it IS, and there is no difference be- 
tween my colleague and myself, I think. 

10,400 You do not think the large 
size of the constituencies is a bar to the 
member being in touch with his con- 
stituents if they are small in number? — 

It may happen, but there is no such 
difference of opinion, as I would say. 

10.401. Does Mr. Acharya agree with 
direct election for both the Chambers of 
the Federal Assembly — (Mr. Acharya.) 

My strong personal view is that it is a 
question of weighing the advantages and 
disadvantages. If we get the village 
panchayats established all over India, 
then the number of the village pan- 
chayats would be so many thousands, and 
the number of voters will be perhaps some 
millions, so that the objections to what is 
called indirect election from a small 
body of voters will not apply, and that 
will be the best way, but till then some 
transitory provisions will have to be „ 
adopted It may take some years for the 
village panchayats to be established on 
that large scale 

10.402. Then you are not altogether 
agreed on this problem. With regard 
to the tSecond Chambers, I think there 
is not complete agreement on that point? 

— I think there is complete agreement ^ 

on the Second Chambers. (Mr. Desiftes./ f . 
pande,) There is complete agreement 
because Mr. Acharya says it will be & ' 
long time before those rural panchayats ^ 
are formed. Until then he is not opppsed-^;- i 
to direct elections. 

10.403. With regard to Second ^Cham- 
hers I think your Association 4s riot 
agreed on that point as Mr. Banherjee 
does not wish to have a Second Cham- /A; | 
her?— (Mr. Bann&nee..) That' was my^ 
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personal opinion, but since then we liave 
submitted a joint Memorandum in whicli 
I have referred to the opinion of my 
colleagues. 

10.404. How far are these personal 
opinions, and how far the opinion of 
your Association? — A joint Memoran- 
dum has been submitted which represents 
our unanimous views. 

10.405. Have they been submitted to 
your Association? — The Joint Memoran- 
dum was drafted only the day before 
yesterday, but we are in full possession 
of the instructions of our Association. 
That is what we say, that the Joint 
Memorandum is backed by the authority 
of the entire Sangha. (Mr. Acharya,) 

Our organisation as a body put this 
before the Viceroy in September last, 
and m March last this demand for 
Second Chambers, and a copy of these 
Memoranda have been submitted to the 
Secretary of State also from the or- 
ganisation as a whole. 

10.406. Then that is only Mr. Banner- 
jee’s personal opinion? — Yes. 

10.407. He is not gupported by any 
other members of the Association ? — 
(Mr. Banner^ ee,) No, not at least by my 
oolleagues. There may be a minority 
support in the Association. That is my 
personal opinion still, but that is a 
different matter. 

10,408 Under heading A, Problem of 
Depressed Classes,’^ of Mr. Acharya’s 
Memorandum No. 65 you say, The 
Sanatanist majority, whose daily lives 
are cast in the closest proximity with the 
Depressed Classes, know their wants 
better, and are ready to do all they can 
to help these unfortunate countrymen 
— (Mr. Acharya.) Yes, Madam. 

10,409. Can you tell me what steps your 
organisation is taking to help them, par- 
ticularly with regard to education — Yes, 
^ far as our province is concerned, or my 
, district is concerned, the depressed classes 
axe mostly engaged in agriculture, and we 
" giving them as much help as we can. 
We allow them to tiiU our lands and 
practically they take as much as they 
can take and give only the remainder to 
"ui. That is the help they want most. 
Tn the matter of education there are now 
^i^'idBage schools being established to which 
allowed to go^ and we try to help* 
great difficulty is how to get the 
boys to go to school. If a boy 
the fi^d he will earn so much 
some cases we give them help, 
aamas, piofe,,but in com, 


which they want, and we help them t< 
send their children to school in manj 
cases. 

iMr. M. It. Jayaher. 

10.410. That is the only help you giv€ 
to the depressed classes? — That is th€ 
only help they want. 

10.411. Have you started any schools or 
charitable organisations for their benefit? 

— We have not started them for ourselves 
in the first instance, how can we help 
others? The whole thing is in the melting 
pot. 

Sir Eari Singh Gour. 

10.412. Chanty begins at home? — ^Yes. 
How can we help others? 

Mr. Davidson. 

10.413. I am rather puzzled to know 
what your organisation does represent. 

In one passage of Memorandum No. 70 
you say you represent 95 per cent of the 
Hindu community P — That is my calcula- 
tion. 

10.414. But your organisation, I under- 
stand, has only been in existpce for four 
years, because it says so in the same 
sentence ? — ^Yes. 

10.415. How do you calculate the fact 

that you do represent 95 per cent. P 
Because the views put forward by the 
Association are the views that have been 
held, and have come down to us, and are 
held^ in common by all the Hindu Ortho- 
dox majority, which I claim to be 95 per 
cent., and, as I explained a little while 
ago, we have held meetings m every pro- 
vince where thousands of people have 
come, and where we have explained these 
things, and they are in full agreement 
with the views that have heen put before 
them, and they are strongly hacking us 
up in every province. In the last four 
years we have had as many as five huge 
conferences at Benares, at Calcutta and 
Guruwayur, where there was a great fight 
going on at one time, and at Delhi, and 
so on, and almost every month, or two 
months, there are huge festivals or 
occasions where we meet these orthodox 
followers of ours, and to thousands of 
them we explain our propaganda, and it 
is being accepted by them, and therefore 
we claim, and we have not heard any- 
thing to the contrary, that we represent 
the orthodox majority view. The opposi- 
tion comes in from the vocal heterodox 
irdnotity. ^ , 

' try rnemory serves me,^ my 
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Table Conference Mr. Gandhi made the 
same claim that he did represent the 
^hole of the Hindu population of India? 
— I am not responsible for what he says. 

10.417. Would you accept that? — I do 
♦not accept Mr. Gandhi’s claim. 

Sir A. F. Patro. 

10.418. May I suggest that Dr. Moonje 
yesterday made a claim that the Hindu 
Mahasabha represents 95 per cent, of the 
Hindu population of India? — Exactly 
It is now open for the intelligent Com- 
mittee here to assess the various claims. 
We all claim the same thing, and it is 
open to you to decide. I would suggest 
that some of you should visit India, and 
let there be a big conference held of the 
Mahasabha in some place. Let us also 
hold a conference and Sir A P. Patro 
can visit it, and let him see how many 
thousands come to us, how many 
thousands to the Hindu Mahasabha, and 
how many to Congress. That will be 
the test. 

Sardar Buta S^ngh. 

10.419 Are you prepared to hold such 
a conference in Lahore? — ^Yes, there is a 
Sangha in Lahore, which is sending 
reports to us. 

Mr. JDamdson. 

10.420 Would it not be possible that a 
great number would go to both Con- 
ferences? — I claim that a much greater 
number would go to us 

10,421. Turning to another subject 
in the last paragraph of Memorandum 
66, in discussing All-India Federation, 
you state that in your opinion respon- 
sibility at the Centre shoulcj. not be de- 
layed, and in any case, whether the 
Central Government be Unitary or 
FMeral, it must be responsible for the 
Military Defence, and the orderly pro- 
gress and development — economic, mental 
and moral — of India as a whole ” By 
that, IS the Committee to take it that 
you disagree with the reservation of 
Defence under any scheme, whether 
Federal or Unitary? — I do not quite 
follow 

10,422. It is paragraph 4 of the Memo- 
randum dated 12th July, 1933. It is en- 
' titM All-India Federation ” ?— Yes, 
that is what I have said. What I mean 
by that is that the Government must be 
responsible, otherwise it will be no 
. Government. 

The question I was asking was, 
mean by responsibility, a respon- 
■" .. 19355 


sibility of the Ministers, without reser- 
vation to the Governor-General or the 
Viceroy of certain Departments? — I was 
referring to the All-India Federation 
when it came into existence, and when 
it did come into existence with respon- 
sible Government at the Centre, whether 
Federal or otherwise, it must he respon- 
sible. It has not come into existence and, 
therefore, I do not see how I can answer 
it. I was not referring to what is called 
the division that is drawn between the 
Governor-GeneraTs powers and the Legis- 
lature at all there. I was talking of the 
Government, as a whole, when it comes 
into existence. 

Lord Irwin. 

10,424 What you mean is that Defence 
would have to he a matter run by the 
Government of India, of whatever sort, as 
distinct from the Provinces P— -Yes, that 
js what I mean, and when the full re- 
sponsible Government came to be estab- 
lished at the Centre, that responsible 
Government would be responsible for the 
Military Defence also. 

Sir FLari Singh Gour. 

10.425. That is j‘ust what you do not 
mean, if you read the passage.^ — 
any case, whether the Central Govern- 
ment be Unitary or Federal, it must be 
responsible for the Military Defence.” 
That is what I am saying, whether it is 
going to be Central, Unitary Government 
or Federal Government, in the long run 
that Government will have to be respon- 
sible for the whole Government of India, 
including Military Defence. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

10.426. Mr. Acharya, I want to under- 
stand what your practical advice to this 
Committee is. You are in favour of full 
Provincial Autonomy. Is it not so? — 
Subject to vesting in the Governor power 
to discharge his special responsibility on 
special occasions. 

10.427. Full Provincial Autonomy as 
proposed in the White Paper? — Yes 

10.428. But you do not want that Pro- 
vincial Autonomy to he conferred on the 
present Provinces? — J. would not put it 
in that form. If the present Provinces 
conld he redistributed and made more 
homogeneous, I would prefer that, but I 
will not wait for it. I will have Pro- 
vincial Autonomy introduced pending the 
redistribution of the Provinces. 

10.429. Do you suppose that you can 
have the Provinces reconstituted on the 

3F 4 
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basis you propose^ not more tlian 50,000 
square miles eac^, after tbe jpresent 
Provinces have been made autonomous? — 
I know it .will be difficult. Once we stait 
the thing, it will be more and more diffi- 
cult as we go on, but still it is a kind of 
compromise; it is only a suggestion made. 
T cannot say on what lines exactly the 
Provinces should be divided, because I did 
not fully go into that question It is 
only a suggestion. 

10.430. But you wish the Provincial 
Autonomy to be conferred on the present 
Provinces anyway at once, do you^ — 
Provisionally, certainly, pending the re- 
distribution of the Provinces, which may 
take time. 

10.431. I will pass from that point. 
Then in those Autonomous Provinces, you 
wish all representation to be based on 
village Panchayats ? — ^In the long run. 


yes. 

10.432. But immediately you wish what, 
m regard to the franchise? — It is a very 
complicated question; it will have to be 
very seriously gone into-, because the fran- 
chise proposals contained in the White 
Paper are so different for the different 
Provinces. In a general way what I 
would say is that the present numbers 
are too huge, and there must be, prob- 
ably, a great reduction by 50 per cent., 
as I said 18,000,000 illiterates out of 
38,000,000 voters. 

10.433. You wish then to have a higher 
franchise, but a direct franchise ? — During 
the transitional period until the Pan- 
chayats are all established. 

10.434. Then how are the Panchayats 
to be established? — The Panchayats may 
he established on adult franchise, because 
the villagers know their own village prob- 
lems very well, and can vote 

10.435. But you point out that although 
local self-government has been made a 
transferred subject under the Montagu- 

[ :€^eImsford Constitution, not a single 
^;^pPanchayat of the kind that you wish to 
been established? — ^Tes. That is 
^ the wrong hands in which self- 
^'^'!goveriiment has been working all this 
I tried to introduce a kind of 
1^" village autonomy Bill in the Legislative 
/'Assembly when I was a Member, suggest- 
the Knes, hut I was told it must go 
"1/ Provincial Councils, and ir was 

approved. Somehow the Depart- 
said it was a Provincial matter 
•^rnust' go to the Provinces, and could 
dealt with in the Central Legisla- 
was returned to me. Therefore, 
lEfca-- be aHowed to take 


it up seriously. If now we say m the 
long run or finally that the Members of 
the village Panchayats shall elect their 
representatives to the Councils, then I 
think everybody will hurry up and try 
and introduce in each Province a village' 
Panchayat suited to the conditions of the 
Province. 

10.436. But your franchise, to start 
with, is going to be the same franchise 
as at present, more or less? — But a little 
higher, more or less, we were suggesting 
temporarily, so as to reduce the number 
of voters to about half of what is now 
suggested. 

10.437. Do you suppose that the Minis- 
ter of local self-government in the Pro- 
vinces in future is going to be a very 
different man from the Minister you 
have had in the past^ — No If it is 
definitely so pnt in the recommendations 
of this Committee that very soon the 
vi U4e Panchayats ought to be consti- 
tuted and they should form the final 
franchise from which elections will take 
place, then I think they will all pay 
more attention to it, certainly. 

10.438. Do you propose that any pro- 
vision should he inserted in the Constitu- 
tion — Yes, that will be my humble sug- 
gestion. These being only temporary 
provisions, the final scheme will have to 
he so indicated as to provide for village 
Panchayats in every Province. 

10.439. Do you mean that the Imperial 
Parliament is going to enact a Constitu- 
tion only for a term of years, and is 
then going to enact a new Constitution? 

— ^No, I do not mean that I think the 
scheme may be sketched in its entirety, 
subject to transitory provisions during 
the temporary period. The whole scheme 
will come automatically to work, when 
the conditions are developed. 

10.440. Then I gathered from your 
answer to Lord Salisbury that you did 
not want responsibility at the Centre 
to he established until the Provinces had 
worked as Autonomous Provinces on the 
new franchise which you propose? — ^I 
said that the Central responsibility could 
not come, as a matter of fact, until the 
units were ready that will go into the 
Federation. 

10.441. And those units must be base4 
on your indirect franchise before Central 
responsibility can come into effect? — Not 
necessarily. That is only the improve- 
ment of the Provincial Autonomy in each - 
Province, but -provisionally, within ^ the 
next four or five years,. Provincials 
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tonomy may come into all the Provinces, 
and Central responsibility may come in 
some measure immediately. That is 
what we have said in our last Memo- 
randum. Public opinion demands »some 
measure of responsibility in the Central 
Government. 

10.442. But am I wrong in thinking 
that Mr. Banner] ee appeared before us 
on behalf of the Hindu Mahasabha two 
days ago, and that the Hindu Maha^ 
sabha proposed at that deputation, that 
there should be immediate full responsi- 
bility at the Centre ? — He has signed 
here this Memorandum for us, but he 
signed the other Memorandum, too. 
(Mr. Bannerjee.) May I explain my 
position? I did not wish to come at ail 
as a Member of the Hindu Mahasabha 
Deputation. I was asked to come for 
the purpose of deposing only upon the 
Poona Pact, and I confined myself 
strictly to that. I did not speak upon 
any other subject. 

10.443. You are not responsible for any 
olher proposal? — As regards those pro- 
posals, I have no opinion. We have sub- 
mitted a joint Memorandum, and that 
express^ my opinion. 

Mr. A. JT. GhuzTuxvi, 

10.444. You referred to the Sarda 
Act. You were a member of the Leg- 
islative Assembly when the Sarda Bill 
was ntroduced^ — (Mr. Acharya.) Yes. 

10.445. And you were a member of the 
Legislative Assembly when the Sarda Act 
was passed^ — Yes, along with my Hon- 
ourable friend. 

10.446. According to the definition 

that you have given here of the real 
Hindus, may I put it to you that the 
real Hindus were opposed to the Sarda 
Act? — ^Yes, they iwere. 0 

10.447. And, according to the same 
definition, the real Muslims also opposed 
the Sarda Act? — Very strongly they did. 

Sir Eari Singh Gour. 

10.448. Mr. Ghuznavi being one 
amongst them?~Yes 

Mr. A. E. Ghuznavi. 

^10,449. And Sir Han Smgh Gour was 
amongst the others? — Yes 

10,450. In spite of this opposition it 
was passed ? — It iwas passed by what may 
c^led the Government bloc votes, 
-^t^rwise it would not have been 
— 40 group ^ votes. 


10.451. And the nominated members? 
—Yes. 

10.452. The White Paper provides for 
the new constitution where there will be 
no Government bloc, no nominated bloc. 
What is your apprehension that such 
Acts, which will interfere with your re- 
ligion, will be passed? — Because, firstly, 
the new Legislatures will be quite as het- 
erogeneous as the old Legislatures. 

10.453. You say you represent 95 per 
cent, of the real Hindus Why not go 
into the country and get yourself elected^ 

• — Because, ion political matters, as I have 
already explained, the vast bulk of the 
Hindus are more or less indiffeient. They 
are only now beginning to understand 
how the Legislatures are affecting their 
religion, and it takes a long time. The 
heterodox have been in advance ot us in 
political Organisation, and it takes a lot 
of us to combat with well organised 
parties that are working in constituen- 
cies on modern lines. It will take a 
long time. Twenty or thirty years hence 
we may not need them. Later on 
from the various Hindu constituencies 
the proper sort of members may 
come, but, in the immediate future, we, 
in fact, elect for the various Legisla- 
tures leading lawyers, for instance, who 
are eminent as lawyers and as public 
men, and so on, without much re- 
ference to the religious opinions they 
hold. That is why a good many of our 
heterodox countrymen become elected to 
the Legislatures without reference to their 
religious views, but from the political or 
property standpoint^ 

10,454 Does that mean the orthodox 
Hindu would not be able to capture a 
large number of seats? — A large number 
they will capture. The majority they will 
capture in the immediate future. 

Begum Shah Navxiz. 

10,455. You represent 85 per cent, of 
the Hindu community. Could you tell 
me if you have any women members 
of your organisation? — Hundreds or 
thousands of them, and on some of our 
platforms some of our learned lady 
sister members have spoken eloquently 
on old Indian ideals and modern poli- 
tical ideals 

10,456 Do you have their full sup- 
port for this Joint Memorandum? — •! 
believe we have. 

10,457. You said m answer to a ques- 
tion from Lord Lobhian this morning 
that you ^regard the Sarda Act as 
against the principles of your religion? 
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— There again is a slight misunderstand- 
ing The Legislative interference against 
performing sacraments is against our 
religion. 

10,458- Any social legislation of that 
kind? — ^Legislation which interferes with 
the religious sacrament. If it is a ques- 
tion of saying a girl should not become 
a wife before she is 14, I and many of 
us personally would not have any obiec- 
tion, but if it is a question of saying 
that the sacrament of marriage, a most 
important sacrament for women, should 
not be performed until some hetero- 
geneous people say it can be, then it 
is interference, and I am against it, and 
that is the Sarda Act. I made it’ per- 
fectly clear in the Legislative Assembly in 
the old days- 

Mr. M. B, Jayaker, 

10,459. Do you mean heterogeneous or 
heterodox ? — ^Eoth. 


Begum Shah Nawaz, 

10,460. Hindu law does not recognise 
widows’ re-marnage, divorce, or women’s 
rights of inheritance, whether as mothers, 
wives or daughters. Would you be so 
kind as to tell the Committee whether 


if in the future Legislatures some legis- 
lation affecting any of these matters is 
introduced, you would regard it as 
against the principles of your religion? 
— The Hindu religion recognises the 
divinity of motherhood, and every woman 
in the household is revered as an aspect 
of divinity, and that is the highest place 
any community can give to womanhood. 

10,461. That is no answer to my ques- 
tion. What I want to know from you 
is this: You would regard any social 
legislation affecting any of these matters 
like divorce, * widows’ re-marriage and 
women’s rights of inheritance as against 
your religion? — Each measure will have 
to be judged on its own merits. Some 
measures will conflict with religion, 
others will not. How can I give a 
^feneral answer Women, I believe, have 
rights of inheritance, and can be 
gnardians to their minor children, and 
so on. I do not know exactly whast is 
rn^nt by such a general question as that. 
/ ' 10,462. Does a daughter inherit the 


^^^ ptopegrty of her father? — If the father 

S a no male children, I suppose she does. 
ip,463. Hot m every caste? — ^These are 
tails into which, of course, we cannot 
As I said that ^ will depend upon 
measure of legislation that is pro- 


10.464. If there is any social legis- 
lation regarding any of these measures, 
would your organisation be prepared to 
support it, or would it he against it? — 

If tdiere are any measures proposed 
(these words “ social legislation ” are so 
very vague) which are healthy and con- 
sistent with our ideals mf organisation 
would support them. 

Sir Mamibhai N, Mehta. 

10.465. I have two or three questions to 
ask. Is Mr. Acharya a believer in 
morality? — May I know what morality is 
before I give an answer? ^ 

10.466. What we in law call morality? 

— To me morality and religion go to- 
gether. I cannot think of morality as 
any higher sanction than religion. I am 
a very humble and devoted supporter of 
religion. 

10.467. Yon do not anticipate any con- 
flict between religion and morality? — 
Right religion and right morality never 
conflict. 

10,468 Who is to decide whether it p 
right religion or right niorality? The 
Courts of Law or Priests.? — In individual 
matters the individual would decide; in 
communal matters the heads of e^ch com- 
munity, and in the matter of religious 
organisations, the heads of such organisa- 
tions. 

10.469. I have had the pleasure of hear- 
ting Mr. Acharya’ s views about suttee. 

He is in favour of voluntary suttee, but 
he is against enforced suttee. May I 
know in what way voluntary suttee 
differs from an attempted suicide? — It is 
not a practical question because we have 
no case before us on which to judge. It 
will depend on the merits of each case. 

I have heard of an instance where a wife 
who lost her husband was so shocked that 
within three hours she simply went and 
lay down and was found dead. I con- 
sider that is a kind of suttee, and I 
honour that ideal of wife. 

10.470. If she had not died would the 

law have taken some steps against her 
for an attempt to commit suicide? — I do 
not know if that is the law; it would be 
a very unfortunate law. I am no autho- 
rity on it. ^ ^ 

10.471. I will quote one or two 
instances and ask Mr. Acharya if he 
considers it to be more or less opposed 
to public policy or is it in favour of 
public policy? I believe Mr. Aeharya^ ^ 
knows the practice of human sacrifices?' 

— They do not exist * in India to-day. ,4: 

* i. i 
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<Mr. JBannerjee ) They do not exist 
amongst the Hindus. 

10.472. If they do exist, would he re- 
gard it as in accordance with religion, 
custom and usage? — (Mr. Acharya.) 
These are hypothetical questions. They 
do not exist. If they did exist I do not 
know what answer I should give. 

10.473. Mr. Acharya, Mr. Bannerjee 
and Mr. Deshpande have all said (I 
heard it in Mr. Acharya’ s formula to- 
day) that the Legislature should not take 
up any law that would conflict with exist- 
ing religion, practice or usage. If by 
existing practices a human being can be 
sacrificed, would Mr. Acharya regard it 
as a defensible proposition? — There is no 
such custom anywhere in India, to the 
best of my knowledge. * (Mr. Banner- 
jee.) We provide for circumstances which 
exist or which may exist. We do not 
provide for circumstances which are abso- 
lutely and entirely hypothetical and 
which conflict with realities. 

10.474. There is the practice of female 
infanticide. Would you regard any law 
prohibiting that to be against religion? 
— No. (Mr. Acharya.) I do not know if 
there is any such practice. As I say, 
each case will have to be judged on its 
own merits, with the facts before us. 

10,475 How have you dared to come 
to England and to cross the seas? — (Mr. 
Bannerjee.) That is a matter for per- 
sonal decision. We do not permit any 
cross-examination on that (Mr. 
Acharya.) I am prepared to answer. 
Ordinarily an Orthodox Hindu is not 
allowed to cross the seas, but extra- 
ordinarily because the higher ideals of 
my land are being terribly exploited by 
heterodox de-nationalized leaders, at the 
sacrifice of my personal religion I have 
come here. 

10,476. You will have to pay some 
penance .P — ^Yes When I go to my home 
at Madras I shall have to perform some 
expiatory penance for it. 

Chairman. 2 I ask the Committee and 
Delegates not to put questions which can- 
not add to the information of the Com- 
mittee. 

Sir Manubhai N. Mehta. 2 When the 
witness says the Legislature cannot 
attempt any laws which go against 
practices and religions, it is too large a 
claim. 

^ Chairman. 2 I ho^ my friend Sir 
Manubhai Mehta will agree that the 
, matto has been sufficiently investigated. 


Sir Manubhai N. Mehta. 

10.477. I will go now to another ques- 

tion. You have quoted Her Majesty the 
Queen’s Proclamation as a very good 
safeguard, and your colleague, Mr. Desh- 
pande, begins his memorandum by say- 
ing that it is the King who makes the 
time and not the time that makes the 
King. Mr. Deshpande, m paragraph 16, 
says, approvingly: It is the adhesion 

to this solemn guarantee which is of 
such vital importance to-day. Every 
State in the world has a right to con- 
trol its ecclesiastical affairs.” I there- 
fore ask Mr. Acharya whether, i£ the 
Indian Legislature claimed to control the 
ecclesiastical and religious affairs of the 
country you would object to it ? — That 
is not my memorandum 

10.478. I am exposing the differences 
in the Varnashram Swarajya Sangha? — 
We have submitted a joint memorandum. 

10.479. I am, therefore, exposing the 
fact that they themselves are not of one 
mind? — (Mr. Deshpande.) May I explain 
the position? That is really so, hut it is 
said there that the State does not inter- 
fere with suoh rights; the rights are not 
vested in the State. 

10.480. You place complete reliance on 
the authority of the spiritual gurus; you 
bring them, also, into the Second Cham- 
ber. May I tell you that I have con- 
sulted one or two spiritual gurus — you 
know there are the five mathas — and two 
or three of them authorise a certain 
amendment in the law. I will give you 
one instance . As Minister of Baroda, I 
consulted the Shankar a Chary a — he was 
the Shankara Charya of Sharda Math at 
Dwarka; he approved of the raising of 
the marriageable lag'e of girls. He also 
approved of raising the age of consent 
of girls. Would you regard that as 
authoritative? — (Mr. Acharya.) I am un- 
able to give an immediate answer. If 
he did so, that« is one single opinion. 
We shall have to find out what are the 
opinions of all the others, 

10.481. I will give you another in- 
stance : I consulted another guru, the 
Shankara Charya of J agadish Math, who - 
was sent to gaol before but afterwa'rds 
became the Shankara Chary a of Jagga-^ . 
nath Pun. He also advised me to take- 
up the question of permissive early 

riag© in Baroda. Would you regard 
that opinion as authoritative?— I would 
suggest to the gentleman that he might 
circulate his questions to -all the re- 
cognised religious heads in India and, ^ 
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abide by the opinions of the majority 
and not get individual opinions. 

10.482. The opinion of individual 
gurus is not authoritative? — To indivi- 
duals it may be, but not to the com- 
munity as a v^hoie. 

10.483. Who is to decide whether the 
opinion of this guru is authoiritative or 
not? — Circulate to all gurus and then 
find out what the majority opinion is. 

10.484. You are a member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly? — I was until 1930. 

10.485. Were you elected by the crowd 
of electors who were huddled into the 
palling booth? — Yes; I was elected by a 
general constituency and I suppose the 
electors were being brought in practically 
by some candidates or their agents to 
the polling booths. 

10.486. You believe in village Pan- 
ohayats, and you say that the village 
Panchayats ought to be given the in- 
direct election first. Here, also, may I 
expose the difference between you and 
Mr. Desbpande. In paragraph 9 of his 
Memorandum, Mr. Deshpande says : 
“On the contrary, Reformers, from 
mostly among whom .are recruited the 
politicians, have a great hold over the 
rural population ” ? — Our joint memo- 
randum takes the place of our individual 
memoranda. 

10.487. As you three gentlemen are 
appearing together I thought I would 
expose the differences amongst you three 
and find out whether there is any one 
mind amongst you three — So far as the 
joint memorandum is concerned it is one 
mind. 

10,486. Beyond that (joint memioran- 
dum there is no unanimity of opinion? 
— That joint memo(randum covers all my 
fundamental points. 


Sir Harz Singh Gout. 

10,489. I wish to ask you three gentle- 
^men a question to the following effect. 

three of you are agreed that there 
^Ao;ald be a complete provincial autonomy 
as sketched in the VThite Paper? — (Mr. 
Deshpande,) Yes. 

10'»490, All three of you are agreed that 
Ihere must be a responsibility at the 
t^ntre? — ^Yes. 

^ 10,491. And that no measure of reforms 
- in ■ India would be acceptable to your 
^association which does not immediately 
full provincial autonomy coupled 
a measure of central responsibility? 
is so. 

2. All three of you are agreed on 
' is. Clauses 5 and 6 of your 



Joint Memorandum. Do I take it that 
all of you are agreed on that point — 
(Mr. 'Banner:! ee ) Yes. (Mr. Acharya.) 
The question has to be modified If you 
will excuse my saying so, Sir Han Singb 
Gour is a very old and veteran lawyer 
and he puts a question which is not 
sufO-ciently well expressed. Will you 
kindly put it again? 

10.493. Yes. The question I have put 
to you is this: In view of the questions 
that have been addressed to one to you 
individually and in view of tbe replies 
to which you have committed yourselves, 
some doubt may be raised in the minds 
of some of us as to your combined atti- 
tude on the subject of Provincial auto- 
nomy and central responsibility in tbe 
future Constitution of India. Therefore 
I ask this question : What is your united 
and concerted view on the subject of 
Provincial autonomy and central res- 
ponsibility in India ? — ^Paragraphs 5 and 
6 of our Joint Memorandum give the 
answer. 

10.494. And anything that may be said 
to the contrary must be treated as modi- 
fied by paragraphs 5 and 6 to which you 
adhere — Yes. (Mr. Bannerjee.) I think 
there is no room for doubt as regards 
our opinion on those subjects. We are for 
Provincial autonomy and we are for a 
measure of central responsibility. 

Major Attlee ] Are you also agreed 
that these are “ exploded political 
myths ’’ ? In Mr. Acharya* s Memoran- 
dum^ they are described as “exploded 
political myths ’C 

Lord Peel. 

10.495. The passage to which Major 
Attlee IS referring says “ The Dissenters, 
however, have a great glamour for Wes- 
trn Democracy, for the ‘ Dominion form 
of government ’, for ‘ Provincial Auto- 
nomy ^ and ‘ Central Responsibility,’ for 
Adult Suffrage and other exploded politi- 
cal myths (Mr. Acharya.) I stick to 
it — “ A great glamour for Western Demo- 
cracy.’^ What is happening in Spain 
to-day must open our eyes, to the danger 
to-day. 

Mr. Jayaher. 

^ 10,496. Are they your personal views 

or the views of all the three of you? — 
What you have just quoted is my personal . 
view 

Sir Dari Singh Gour. 

10,497. Yes, but you said just now and /j 
ygu have repeated it before, that, what-^ 
eve^ sCpay be the individual views of 
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one or other of you, you have now pro- 
duced this Joint Memorandum, over the 
signatures of ail three of you, by which 
you all three stand? — (Mr. Bannerjee.) 
And that must be regarded as the ex- 
pression of the joint view of the Sangha 
which we represent 

10.498. That must be regarded as the 
joint and final view of the association 
you represent? — (Mr. Acharya.) There is 
IS no finality for anything under the sun. 

10.499. Are you going to change? — ^All 
things under the sun change. (Mr. 
Bannerjee.) That is an abstract philoso- 
phical proposition with which anybody 
.would agree 

10.500. The three things in this Joint 
Memorandum upon which you have en- 
tered a caveat, so far as I can see, are 
these, first that the franchise should he 
limited and not extended to the extent 
to which it is proposed to be extended 
in the White Paper? — {Beshpande.) 
Yes 

10.501. The second is that you want 
the establishment of a second Chamber in 
the Provinces? — Yes 

10,502 And the third thing is that you 
want some safeguards for religion? — ^That 
is the first thing. 

10,503. But those are the three modi- 
fications you want embodied in the 
future Constitution, but they are not 
conditions precedent to the establish- 
ment of provincial autonomy and a 
measure of central responsibility? — (Mr. 
Acharya.) The Second Chamber is an 
absolute necessity for provincial 
autonomy. 

10.504 I am coming to that Last of 
all you enter a caveat against the Poona 
Pact ? — (Mr. Beshpande ) We do 

10.505 Is not that the sum total of 
your representation? — ^The first two are 
conditions precedent^ if I may say so, 
to the provincial autonomy .and central 
responsibility; the others can come after- 
wards. 

10.506. Is that your view, Mr, Ban- 
nerjee? — (Mr. Bom/nerjee,) That is not 
my personal view. 

10.507. You do not agree upon that 
poipt? You agree upon what you have 
laid down in "paragraphs 5 and 6 uncon- 
ditionally? — (Mr. Acharya.) No; subject 
to paragraphs 1 and 2. 

10.508. Is that your view, Mr.^ Ban- 
nerjee? — ^(Mr. Bannerjee.) That is not 
Thy view. 

10,509 Therefore, you are not. unaui- 
. ri£fcous?-^(Mr Acharya A, We have dis- 


cussed the matter and we have probably, 
even by compromising our personal con- 
victions, come to certain opinions which 
we regard as points for which we have 
the authority of our Sangha to put them 
down in this final Joint Memorandum. 
About small individual details we may 
have our opinions. 

Sir Austen Chamherlain. 

10,510 I understand that you, your- 
self, think the satisfaction of the first 
four points you gave is an essential for 
proceeding to the 5th and 6th ^ — No i, 

“ Safeguard for Religion,’^ and No ii. 

Second Chambers,” are conditions pre- 
cedent to all legislation, whether it is 
provincial or all-India legislation 
Those are conditions to which all new 
changes and new constitutional reforms 
are subject. No. i, namely, Safe- 
guard for Religion,” and No. ii, Second 
Chambers,” are conditions precedent to 
provincial autonomy. No. lii, Poona 
Pact,” IS only intended to expose how 
the Poona Pact was not as a matter of 
fact a pact between two communities, or 
the leaders of two oommunities. No. iv, 

‘‘ Franchise for Jiower Chambers,” is 
only a suggestion that we make; it is 
for you to accept it ox not. Provincial 
autonomy is certainly subject to the 
establishment of Second Chambers. Bafe^ 
guard for religion is a matter upon 
which we desire that all future legis- 
latures in India should he conditioned. 

10,511. I think I understand that 
answer. May I put one further ques- 
tion: Does Mr. Bannerjee agree with it 
or, if not, from what does he dissent? 
— ^(Mr. Banner:! ee.) I do not dissent from 
that decision of the Sangha, so far as 
the bulk of the Hindu community as 
represented by the Sangha is concerned, 
they regard the first two as essential 
conditions. 

Sir BLari Singh Gour. 

10,612. But not the nhird or fourth? 
— (Mr. Acharya.) The third is not a cOn-^ - 
dition at all ; the third, about the Poona ’ 
Pact, is only an explanation of 
happened. i . 

10.513. And not the fourth ^ 

fourth is only a suggestion for a 

p or ary period. ^ 

10.514. You regard the first and seoondy^ ^ 

as conditions precedent to the fifth an?d 
sixth?— To any constitutional reform^ sb/H 
to speak. < * 
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10.515. That is not clear from your 
Memorandum ^ — We are very sorry that 
we have not made it clear. 

10.516. And Mr. Bannerjee does not 
agree with it? — He has said that these 
are the points upon which the Sangha 
has practically instructed ns. 

10.517. I will take you one by one. 
First of all, I will deal with the ques- 
tion of religion which you regard as a 
condition precedent.? — (Mr. Barmerjee.) 
Yes 

10.518. You saj^ that religion should be 
safeguarded. Would not you give to the 
minority the same safeguard as you your- 
self ask for? — (Mr. AcJiarya.) Certainly. 

10.519. How the minority to be pro- 
tected against the oppression of the 
majority? — May I have an example of 
that, 

10.520. You are talking of Hindu 
Societies being divided into orthodox 
and reform societies? — I do not know if 
the reform society has any existence of 
its own. It is made up of individuals 
who themselves speak about things on 
various occasions 

10.521. You do not recognise the re- 
form section but you recognise the ortho- 
dox section ? — The orthodox section is, 
alone, the recognised Hindu society. The 
others are all heterogeneous. 

10.522. Even the heterogeneous section 
have a right to protect themselves against 
the orthodox people, have they not? — 
(Mr. Bannerjee ) So far as religion is 
concerned we do not agree that there is 
any oppression practised upon the 
heterodox section of the community from 
which they have to he protected. 

10.523. The heterodox section, rightly 
or wrongly, complain that they suffer from 
your opression and they want protection? 
— ^Will you make out a case for oppres- 
sion? It IS for you to allege instances. 

10.524. Unless a tribunal is constituted 
^ in which they can ventilate their griev- 
ances hoiw are they going to ventilate 

grievances? — ^The question is hypo- 
^thetical. I want the question to be made 
' clear by a specific instance and by refer- 
fhnoe to a particular instance of oppres- 

^7 10,5’25. Take, for example, the case of 

^ - the age of consent lo which Mr, Acharya 
referred; the reformers want the age of 
V^\;^^onsent to he raised? — (Mr. Acharya.) 
have got it now. 

No; they have not got it? — 
is prevented now from having his 
married under the Civil Mar- 


riage Act. There is an Act now giving 
full freedom to the reformers — the Civil 
Marriage Act, There are so many Acts 
no'w. 

10.527. And you want to repeal that? 
— We are not asking to repeal these 
things. (Mr Bannerjee.) What is the 
opi'ression against which you want to be 
protected ? 

10.528. What is the freedom that the 
orthodox people want? — (Mr. Acharya.) 
We do not want interference with our 
views. As they have the liberty to marry 
their girls when they like, let us have 
the liberty to marry our girls at a time 
we consider is the proper time. We are 
against it being forced upon us that 
no father should have the right to fix 
the marriage sacrament of his daughter 
at a time he considers right. 

10.529. You would not object to optional 
legislation? — I would not object to the 
father — and he at present has got it — 
having the option to perform the 
marriage of his girl when he likes. 

Sir Sari Singh Gour.^ I am not deal- 
ing with the question of marriage but 
with the larger question of social reform. 
Very well, we will leave it at that. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi. 

10.530. Would you allow the women to 
have a divorce, Mr. Acharya? — If there 
are large numbers who desire divorce, 1 
will consider it then At present they 
do not want it, and I am not going 
hypothetically to make laws for them. 

Sir San Singh Gour^ 

10.531. The question I wish to put to 
you about the Second Chamber is that 
there is a difference of opinion regard- 
ing the establishment of Second Cham- 
bers in the country, is there not? — There 
will be diverse opinions on all matters, but 
I do not think there is any large opinion 
in the country against Second Chambers 
except to this extent, that some of the 
present legislative council members want 
to have all tbe power themselves. 
(Mr. Bannerjee.) Not for the Second 
Chamber. (Mr. Acharya.J^l believe 
in Madras sometime there was a re- 
solution passed against a Second 
Chamber, in the Madras Council; and ; 
I think they explained it in this 
way that the present members wanfj to 
have all the powers to themselyes. On ^ 
the other hand, in Madras also they | 
have an organisation which. demajjidWi;i;| 
a Second Chamber. 

/ 
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Sir Furshotamdas Thakurdas, 

10,532. In paragraph 1 of your ]oint 
Memorandum you say, Wo want that 
our religion should be absolutely safe- 
guarded. This can be done by enact- 
ing that the future Indian Legisla- 
tures (whether Federal or Provincial) 
shall be debarred from passing any 
measure affecting the personal law 
or the religious faith — I want you 
now to mark the subsequent words 

practices, institutions and usages 
ot any community.” Would it be 
right to say that the whole question is 
between what is laid down in the religious 
tenets and what has developed subse- 
quently as customary practices? — I do not 
understand the question. What is the 
question ? 

10.533. fThe whole question at issue 
between what you call the orthodox Hindu 
and what you are pleased to call the 
heterodox Hindu is a difference of opinion 
regarding the fundamental religious 
tenets, governing the Hindu, and iwhat 
has developed subsequently as a result of 
custom over a century, or two centuries, 
or whatever you like to call it? — I will 
not accept that. 

10.534. What is the difference then? — 
The difference is one of fundamental 
mentality. To the orthodox Hindu 
religion is the highest thing in life; to 
the heterodox Hindu it is a thing to be 
carried m his pocket. 

10.535. I am afraid I shall have to ask 
one or two questions in order fully to 
understand the difference between the 
orthodox Hindu and the heterodox 
Hindu. Your Swarajya Sangha as I know 
it — I have not read it anywhere, but as 
I know it from the agitation which is 
being carried on in India — is opposed to 
voyages abroad outside the country. Is 
that correct? — ^It is not correct. 

10.536. You said that after you go back 
you will have to take what is called 
Prayaschitta and purify yourself^ — That 
is so, but that is a personal point. 

10.537. Whatever Hindu caste you re- 
present? — There is not one law for all 
castes. .Some are allowed to go abroad. 
It is only some who are prohibited. It is 
a question to which a single answer can- 
not be given. 

10,638. If, therefore, it was suggested 
by those who are opposed to you that 
there should be no excommunication on 
the mere ground of a Hindu having gone 
abroad, and that on returning to India 
he should not be compelled to take the 
Prayaschitta, as you call it, would you 


say that that would be a right 
sxep — It would depend upon the per- 
son who made the journey and the 
justification for his making it, whether 
it was for personal profit and ail that, or 
whether it was for larger disinterested 
public considerations. 

10.539. Or on the ground of health in 
order to consult experts in Europe? — 
Health is a very minor consideration to 
me. 

10.540. Secondly, you are opposed to 
widow remarriage being permitted. Is 
that correct P I am now taking you 
through a few instances in order that the 
Committee may understand P — Once again, 
there are castes among whom widow re- 
marriage IS permitted, but there are 
others among .whom it is not permitted. 

10.541. Therefore, if the State passed 
a law that there should be no ex- 
communication because a person in a 
caste has had widow remarriage, would 
your Sangha be opposed to it or would 
they favour it? — There is such a law at 
present on the Statute Book, and we 
have not raised our voice against it. 
(Mr. Banners ee,) We shall not oppose per- 
missive, but only compulsory legislation. 
(Mr. Acharya.) There is already a Widow 
Bemarriage Act 

10.542. Follow my question if you will. 
There are certain castes in which, owmg 
to widow remarriage, the person who 
have contracted * the marriage and the 
issues of those people are exoom^ 
municatedP — I am not aware of it, 

10.543. Will you take it from me 
please P Supposing there are a few castes 
among whom this is the custom and the 
State says ‘‘ This is very wrong and it 
should be prohibited that any caste can 
excommunicsje a widow who has married 
again,” I am asking whether you would 
approve of it? — (Mr. Banner jee,) Ex- 
communication is a social matter ; it is 
not a question of political disability at 
all, and therefore the Legislative Council 
as such has nothing to do with it. 

10.544. The Legislative Council has a 
lot to do with it? — ^You cannot stop boy- 
cotting by legislation and therefore you 
cannot stop excommunication by legi^a^' 
tion. It IS a form of social punisthmenfy 
and no Legislative Council can deal wiA , 
it. 

Mr. Y. TKomhare, 

10.545. It is not a question of the 

of inheritance rights?— No; he wae :^t 
referring to that. If he were referring 
to that, it would be another matter. 
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Sir Furshotamdas Thakurdas, 


10po46. I was coming to that, but I am 
sure that Mr. Bannerjee is aware that 
this sort oi social excommunication does 
put a great handicap not only upon the 
couple, but also upon their issue, and I 
am asking whether, if you are not against 
widow remarriage per se, your Sangha 
would approve of such legislation as 
would put these persons outside the scope 
of any harassment? — What do you mean 
by handicap so far as excommunication 
is concerned? I deny that excommunica- 
tion imposes any handicap which the 
Legislative Council can possibly remove. 
Just as in the political field there is the 
boycott, and you do not press for a law 
to abolish the boycott, so therefore in the 
social field there is excommunication and 
every society must be left free to ^udge 
its members according to its own 
standards. 


10,547. My Lord Chairman, as the 
witnesses do not intend to give a direct 
reply to that question, I will pass on to 
the next one? — object to that comment. 
Whatever questions delegates may wish 
to ask they will ask, but I am objecting 
to such a comment. I object to the re- 
mark that we decline to give a direct 
answer. We have given as direct an 
answer as the very indirect question will 
admit. The question itself, I subm^, is 
wrongly framed. If you were referring 
to the law of inheritance, I would know 
what answer to give. 

10,543. I am coming to inheritan'^e 
later on. You know that amongst ortho- 
dox Hindus there is no marked dis- 
approval of a man of 60 marrying a girl 
of 15, 14 or 13 years? — (Mr. AcharyaA 
There is very great disapproval. 

10,549 Therefore, if that were pro- 
hibited amongst castes whefe widow re- 
marriage IS prohibited you would approve 
of that legislation? — (Mr. Banner^ ee ) 

’ ;Do you abolish such things in England 
, by legislation? We know such things are 

f§^;^j550. We are talking of India and 
" i^Hrndus, and of orthodox Hindus, of whom 
you claim to represent 95 per cent? — 
r;Yea; 


10,551. I am asking whether it is a fact 
• that amongst orthodox Hindus whom you 
r represent here there is any sort of ban on 
^o a man of 60 years — ^I will not go higher 
I'^^marrying a virgin of 12, 13 or 14 years? 
^''^'^' sre is great social disapproval of 
a custom, but we certainly wonld 
'rk for legislation u];K)n that matter, 
!|i there, ds no legislation on such 



matters m any advanced country like 
England or America or anywhere. 

• Mr. Jayaker, 

10,552- I will not pursue this question 
but the point of the question is this I 
think that if what you ask for in your 
Memorandum were to be granted the 
Legislature of the future would be made 
incompetent to pass legislation of this 
character. I am putting to you a specific 
question : You are speaking of usages and 
you say that the Legislature of the future 
should have no right to pass legislation 
relating to Hindu usages.? — (Mr, 
A chary a J) Beligious usages. 

10.553. Let me finish the question and 
then you can answer it. Supposing a 
Bill were brought in for the purpose of 
regulating those usages and preventing 
a man of 60 years marrying a girl of 

? — We deny that that is a usage. 

10.554. Will you kindly let me finish the 
question? Would not your formula if it 
IS granted make the Legislature of the 
future incompetent to pass this legisla- 
lation? — (Mr. Banner jee.) No; an aged 
man of 60 marrying a girl of 12 is not 
a religious or social usage. There are 
evils in every community. 

Sir Furshotamdas Thakurdas, 

10.555. Therefore the witnesses agree 
that that sort of social legislation 
is a healthy thing and ought to be en- 
coura^ged?. — That is not social legisla- 
tion. We shall oppose it on the ground 
that it interferes with individual liberty. 

10.556. If during the last 200 years, 
not to go further backwards, the Hindus 
as a community have felt from gen- 
eration to gene^ration that it cannot 
be checked effectively except with the 
help of legislation, on what grounds are 
you opposing that legislation P — (Mr 
A chary a.) On the ground that they ai'e 
wrong. 

10.557. What is wrong; is it the legis- 
lation that is wrong, or the practice 
which it is sought to stop that is wrong P 

^That their fundamental notions ai e 
wrong. 

10.558. Whose? — All those who want to 
bring in such legislation. 

10.559. What about those who practice 
it? — The practice must be put down 
otherwise than by legislation. (Mr 
Bannerjee,) Always by public opinion, 
as it is here. 

10.560. So that even in this case you 
feel that things must be left to drift for 
themselves all the time? — ^(Mr. Acharya.) . 
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Not at allj I feel strongly that public 
opinion must be aroused in such a way 
as to eliminate all the evils under the 
sun. 

Chairman.'] I venture to think that you 
have proceeded far enough into this par- 
ticular topic. 

Sir Furshotamdas Thakurdas. 

10^561. This is a question, I submit, 
where the witnesses claim to speak in 
the name of 95 per cent, of the Hindus, 
and that is a claim which I very stoutly 
resist. If the Joint Committee are in- 
clined to take what they have said to- 
day, either in their written memoranda 
or in their oral evidence, as being 
correct, it is my anxiety to put before 
the Committee from their own mouths, 
if I can, the other side of the picture. 1 
am quite prepared to abide by your 
Lordship’s decision^ but I submit that 
the major part of what they have said is 
unfair to the Hindus of India, and that 
they represent only 5 per cent,, and not 
95 per cent., of caste Hindus. I will go 
on to the next question — (Mr. Banner^ 
:}ee) My Lord Chairman, I protest 
against that. 

10.562 You claim that you ^present 
All-India through the Sangha. Are you 
aware that amongst the various castes, 
and especially the high caste Hindus, 
there is a custom of feeding the caste 
after one person in the family dies? — 
(Mr. Acharya ) Yes. 

10.563 You are also aware that that 
custom has had such a hold over the 
people, as you claim as a result of re- 
ligious tenets — an absolutely unjustified 
impression, but still it is put forward as 
such — that if a person cannot afford to 
feed the caste people after the death of 
the breadwinner of the family or the 
eldest son of the family who contributes 
to the family’s income, the family has to 
borrow in order to entertain the caste? 
— There is no such religious injunction 
anywhere that I know of, or custom. 

10.564 I am quite sure that there is 
no such religious injunction but I am try- 
ing to bring out that the majority of 
those who are with you look upon this 
as a religious duty.^ — I deny it. I deny 
the hypothesis. 

10.565 I am trying to show that the 
contest between the two sections is as 
to what is pure religious ceremony and 
what has grown up as a custom. You 
agree that the compulsory feeding of the 
eaete is not based on anything religious 

f y-It ie not a compulsory religion. 


10.566. if it exists anywhere in any 
part of India, then you certainly would 
look upon it as based on something else 
than religion?— (Mr. Banner jee.) It is 
entirely wrong. (Mr. Acharya.) Vv^e deny 
that there is any religious compulsion 
anywhere in India forcing such a thing. 

10.567. \ou cannot say that, because I 
am speaking from personal knowledge 
or *the various high-caste people who are 
m my employ, either as clerks or as 
cooks; they are all Brahmims, and they 
have themselves told me — and I can pro- 
duce from my own files letters by the 
thousand if you want me to — that they 
have wanted to borrow Hs. 1,000 or 
Rs.2,000 because if they did not, after 
the death of, say, their mother, spend in 
entertaining the caste, they would be out- 
casted*'^ — What is the question There 
may be many people doing many things, 
rignt or wrong or indifferent, but wliat 
is the question? 

10.568. The question is that those whom 
you represent look upon feeding the 
caste after a death in the family, as a 
necessary pait of their religious tenets? 

— (Mr. Banner) ee.) Nowhere in India is 
it regarded as a necessary part of religi- 
ous tenets to feed any number of people. 
The hypothesis is entirely wrong, and I 
take it that my friend, Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, must have been let down by 
his employees and servants. 

10.569. All that I can say is that Mr, 
Banner] ee is acquainted only with Bengal 
and that if there were anyone with the 
witnesses who represented certain other 
Provinces, Mr. Banner jee would be con- 
tradicted by his own friends here.? — Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas has no direct 
knowledge of any Province. I at least 
have direct knowledge of one Province. 

10.570. I am not going to get Mr. 

Bannerjee to approve of my own direct 
knowledge. Lastly, amongst the Hindus, 
especially the class whom Mr. Acharya 
and his friends represent, the wife and 
the daughter have to-day practically no 
right of inheritance of the husband’s or 
the father’s property, even though the . ' 
latter may have no other issue; they.a^' { " 
disinherited under the Hindu ' 

Begum Shah Nawaz.] In the 
family system. Y 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakv/rda^T 

10.571. They would be the 
protagonists of the joint family sj^teni 

(Mr. Deshpande.) The daughter d:oes;inf^^ 
hexit. * ’ " " 
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10j572. Does siie by will.^ — No, but she 
inbents. 

Sxr Han Singh Gour.l^ He is right 
about Bombay. 

Sir Furshotamdas Thahui^das. 

10.573. I am talking of the prevailing 

cuetom all over India? — And particularly 
I am speaking of Bombay. ^ 

10.574. I did not speak about Bombay; 
I am talking of the general custom? — 
(iMr. Acharya ) In Madras daughters do 
inherit if there are no male children; 
that is all I know. Lawyers can deal 
with these cases, but this has nothing 
to do with religion. 

10.575. The wife is generally entitled 
under the joint family system only to 
maintenance, and even if there be an 
estate of several lakhs of rupees, it all 
goes to the nearest male branch of the 
deceased husband — (Mr. * Bannerjee,) 
What is the religion in all this? 

Marquess of Salisbury,'} On a point of 
order, I think the Committee would 
rather like to know how far this kind 


i 

of exanunation really bears upon the 
reference which this Committee has to 
consider. 

Sir Furshotamdas Thahurdas. 

10,576. I thought I made it clear, but 
in case I have not made it clear to every- 
one I will repeat it again : The whole 
contest IS that there is no difference in 
the religious tenet part, the whole differ- 
ence is what IS based on religion and what 
has developed as custom, and I am trying 
to make out that the only difference 
of opinion between the heterodox and 
the orthodox sections of the Hindu com- 
munity, as the witness has called them, 
is that the so-called heterodox section 
wai|ts the customary part to be liable to 
change in accordance with the needs of 
the time. About the religious part there 
is no difference of opinion ? — (Mr. 
Acharya ) May I give a categorical reply 
to that? Any necessary change in cus- 
tom which does not conflict with the 
fundamentals of religion will be supported 
by my Sangha. 


(After a short adjournment,) 


Mr. Acharya ] My Lord Chairman, 
may I venture to make a preliminary 
statement ? 

Chairman. 


10,577- Unless your statement refers to 
a question or something of that kind I 
would prefer that you should wait until 
your examination is finished ? — It Is 
something explanatory which I desire to 
say. A statement I made in reply to 
what I was , asked a little time ago may 
be misunderstood, and I want to repeat 
what I said in clearer language with 


regard to something which was asked 
me as to what we meant about the con- 
dition precedent to provincial autonomy 
and central responsibihty. What we 
mean is this. In our memorandum, the 
numbering 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 is done 
^irnerely for convenience sake. We do not 
mean that the first or second or third 
must come before the fourth or fifth or 
; I sixth. What we mean is that the safe- 
i gTa^ard for religion is very essential in the 
Constitution, and that -Second 
Ci&iam^rs must come along with the in- 
'■’‘^troducfion of provincial autonomy in the 
> i.^w Constitution and certain measures of 
responsibility. It is not pre- 
or subsequent, but in the new 
Chambers and nrovincial 


autonomy should come together simul- 
taneously. 

Sir Furshotamdas Thahurdas, 

10.578. In the morning, before we 
adjourned, you mentioned to the Com- 
mittee the restriction on the use of wells 
by the Depressed Classes as they exist in 
Madras. Mr. Bannerjee supplemented it 
and said that the same restrictions did 
not happen in Bengal. If that is so, 
may I put it to you that the restriction 
on what these depressed classes may do 
or may not do, as far as wells are con- 
cerned, is a matter based again on 
custom and not on anything religious? — 
It is. 

10.579. The customs vary from Pro- 
vince to Province? — It is finally based on 
the religious dictum that all people, 
whatever caste, who are given to unclean 
habits and ways, should not mix with 
one another. That is the final dictum, 
but its details vary from place to place — 
in fact from district to district. 

10.580. Exactly. Therefore the extent 
to which these restrictions happen at 
present to exist^ varies from Province to 
Province, and the degree of restriction is 
not based on religion, but is based on 
custom — ^Not the degree, not on religibn. 
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10^581. In yon paper No. 70 there is 
a recommendation, Mr. Acharya, that 
religions heads should be in the Upper 
Chamber? — A certain number of them. 

10,532. Some of them? — Yes. 

10.583. I do not suppose yon are in a 
position to say how many persons that 
would be to-day? — I have indicated for 
the Madras Province the number. 

10.584. You are not in a position to 
say how many persons could claim 
to be heads of the various branches of 
the Hindu religion ? — It is not a question 
of .what they claim. There are certain 
recognised heads. We have them already 
recognised. It is not a new claim. 

10.585. If that were so, then these 
religions which have been started as 
branches during the last century, shall 
we say, or during the last fifty years, 
would not certainly be included? — ^Will 
you give me an example? 

10.586. Swami - Narayen Panth? — Is 
that a religious organisation? 

10.587. Yes, and a very big one? — It 
does not obtain either in Bombay or 
Madras so far as I know, but I thought 
in the United Provinces there were some 
Swami-Narayen Panth organisations. 

10.588. Yes, in Bombay, Gujerat, Cutch 
and elsewhere P — In that particular Pro- 
Vince, if they have a large following and 
large properties, they will certainly be 
entitled to a seat. 

10.589. In that Province? — Yes. 

10.590. What about the Central Upper 
House ? — They will have a seat in the 
Province, but as to the Upper House 
that is a matter of detail in working out 
the Constitution. 

10.591. Is it a matter of detail? Your 
paper 70 talks of Second Chambers, Pro- 
vincial and Federal? — ^Yes. 

10.592. Therefore, for the purpose of 
fixing a certain number of Mutts, or 
whatever you like to call the religious 
heads who are to be eligible for that 
privilege, you would have to fix an all-in 
lineP — ^Yes. The line would have to be 
prepared after close enquiry into pro- 
vincial conditions 

10.593. Irrespective of how long that 
branch has reaUy existed, say a century 
or two centuries, or a thousand years? — 
The length of time is not the only con- 
sideration. It is the amount of following 
they have and the amount of property 
they have. 

^ 10,594. Length of time would be one 

the considerations? — ^Yes. 


10.595. Then you must keep it open so 
that if a new religious Mutt is started, 
say within 10 years, with a crore of 
rupees of property given by somebody, 
they would also have to have a look in? 
—Yes. 

10.596. Therefore, it will have to be 
an agreed list to start with and a list 
which can he added to on the basis of 
certain qualifications ^ — I suppose so. 

10.597. Then would it not be neces- 
sary to recognise the religious heads of 
the nature which I have just mentioned 
— the Shankaracharya who admitted 
the latest wife of the ex-Maharajah 
Holkar, an American ladyP She was ad- 
mitted into the Hindu religion by a 
Shankaracharya, and therefore he, a 
religious head of that mentality, would 
also have to be taken in.^ — If he had a 
large following in any Province or in all 
India and if there is a large organisa- 
tion behind him, certainly he will be 
entitled to he a voter or even a 
member. 

10.598. Therefore, somebody will have 
to ascertain who has such a large follow- 
ing as to be admissible? — The Provincial 
Government is expected to do that. 

10.599. You would look upon a p?:o- 
cedure like that as a scheme which 
would deal with this question in an im- 
partial manner? — Well, there may he 
some defects here and there as in alt 
things under the sun — ^you cannot help 
that. 

Sir Han Singh Gour, 

10.600. You have not worked out the 
full details of the scheme? — No, I have 
not been asked to. I am not a member 
of the Committee. 

Sir Furshotamdas Thakurdas, 

10.601. My point is this. All these 
religious heads have vested interests in 
the present customs being perpetrated? 

— I do not grant that in that form. 

10.602. Let me put it to you m this 
way. They derive their income — ^and 
you have, of course, in mind people with 
large incomes — from the present ritual 
being followed?^ — In the case ot Sr ^ 
religious institution the income is ^ very ^ 
minor consideration, not a major cbn- -< 
sideration at all. 

10.603. It that were so you would not ^ ^ 
have said, as you said two minutes back, , 
that it would all depend on the ^tate 
and amount of money they possessed f 
—I said that is one of the things that. 
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would come into consideration — it is not 
the mam tiling. 

10,604 You do not think that their 
vested interests would come in for pro- 
tection by them, first of all, it they had 
any such standing in the Legislature of 
the country? — They would first be 
guardians of religion and then only of 
worldly interests. 

10.605. Are you aware that there have 
been during the last two years several 
instances in which these religious heads 
or their immediate successors have 
married persons converted from other 
religions ^ — I am not aware of there 
having been several instances — there 
have been some instances which have 
been condemned by public opinion. 

10.606. And so far as those religious 
heads are concerned that has been con- 
doned by them, at which their strongest 
supporters are very angry? — I do not 
understand the point. There have always 
been some bad sheep in every fold, 1 
suppose. 

10.607. Still you would leave the faith 
of the Hindu in the hands of representa- 
tives of this class? — In the absence of 
any better institution. 

10.608. You said that the Hindus who 
do not agree with your Sangha are 
heterodox Hindus? — In a general way. I 
was myself one of the heterodox in the 
political field for many years, and so 
I have great sympathy with them. 

10.609. Apart from sympathy, on the 
facts you have told the Committee as» 
far as your Sangha is concerned there is 
no fixed membership, there are no fees 
payable by anyone, and there is no Con- 
stitution for your Sangha? — ^I did not 
say any of those things at all. What I 
said was that the Conferences that 
were held were not held on membership 
fees or on Conference fees, but there is 

’ ' Ja Constitution and there are organisations 
levy their own fees from the 
> ^^ifiembers for carrying on the work of the 
'HSan^a. There are in the Provinces and 
V districts local Sanghas all over India, 
e-fhut they have their own rules subject to 
Voles of the All-India organisation. 

Imever said there were no members 


no subscriptions or anything of the 
^^.tkind at all. For the larger Conferences 
^feere are Reception Committees and 
^E^hibeTs and delegates and visitors, and 
have tickets also, but the huge 
that is carried on is not con- 
the members. 


10.610. I have not counted it, but this 
volume contains about 100 representations 
from all over India.? — I know that. 

10.611. They are in identical terms anc 
in the same draft? — Yes. 

10.612. Do I take it that these various 
organisations or office-bearers who have 
signed these papers have accounts show- 
ing their receipts from the public and 
the number of people who are members 
of each one of these organisations? — No. 
That strengthens my contention. This 
printed thing was sent out by one of the 
main branches — I think it was the Bom- 
bay organisation — to all the various 
branches we have in the country, and 
each branch has taken the signatures of 
the leading people in each area who have 
signed it. I believe they have their own 
accounts, but I am not in a position to 
say what accounts exactly they have. 

10.613. They have sent the signatures 
of their 'leading people.? — ^Yes. 

10.614. But the majority, I find, are 
only the signatures of the Secretary or at 
most the President and the Secretary? 
— Those were the instructions sent to 
them to show it is anthenticated. 

10.615. Therefore, this gives no idea 
of how many members are members of 
the various organisations which have 
signed this ? — That wiU not give any idea 
— it is only a memorial. 

10.616. Could you tell me roughly how 
many members pay subscriptions or awe 
allegiance to this organisation? — Owing 
allegiance there are about 400 branches 
of perhaps at least 10,000 each, but how 
many on the actual rolls pay a subscrip- 
tion I do not know. 

10.617. There may be only 10 for each, 
for all you know.? — So far as Madras is 
concerned, there will be at least 1,000 

10.618. I am taking an average of the 
400? — It will be at least 500 each. 

10.619. Yon know that these various 
religious heads have under their control 
funds and the most important temples 
in India? — Yes. 

10.620. Acharyas, as they call it? — Yes. 

10.621. Have you any views with re- 
gard to the funds which are entrusted by 
the pliblic to such temples and acharyas 
being liable to some sort of audit so 
that it can be ensured as far as those 
funds are concerned that the Acharyas 
use the funds for the purpose for which 
they are intended and the purpose for 
which the people gave them the money ? — 

T am afraid the questioner does not know^ 
the basic principles upOn which offerin^j^ 
j ^ ^ ^ f J. K ' '' t 
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or gifts of money are made to tlie 
Acharyas They are made by the dis- 
ciples to the Acharyas practically in order 
to be utilised in any way that the 
Acharyas may like for religious purposes. 
There are no public gifts at all except 
individual gifts by the disciples to the 
master, and the master is invited to make 
any use he likes, as was done with regard 
to several gifts made to Mr. Gandhi 
on many occasions — it was well under- 
stood that he could use them for any 
purpose he liked. That is the only way 
in which gifts are made by pupils to 
masters. 

10.622. What would your Sangha^s 
opinion be if it was suggested that all 
these funds should be subject to audit 
and that a report and account should be 
published once a year? — That is a ques- 
tion for the Sangha and' I am not autho- 
rised to give any offhand answer to it. 
They will consider it and pronounce their 
considered opinion. 

10.623. I thought you were giving evi- 
dence as an accredited representative — 

* It was not a point raised before us. 

10.624. But, surely, when you object to 
the Legislature interfering, I am entitled 
to ask this question. Supposing this 
was was one of the points on which the 
Jjegislaturo felt tjhat there should be 
accounts of these acharyas properly 
audited, what would be your opinion 
upon that? — ^It would depend upon the 
Sanghas and the circumstances. It may 
be a means for interfering in the way 
in which the Mutts are conducted and 
So forth, in which case it would be 
twrong. It is nothing to do with what 
we call religious interference. 

10,626. No, but it has ,a lot to do with 
religion in so far as the money for the 
use of religion is concerned. The point 
is this. There is an underlying prin- 
ciple in the use of money, namely, that 
if you get money you must give an ac- 
count of it and give an account of it to 
that class which gives you the money as 
to the purposes to which you have^ put 
it?— Tf it was given on that condition 
they would certainly give an account. 

10.626. Very well?— But an uncondi- 
tional gift does not require an account. . 

10.627. Are you aware that in Baroda 
State there is situated one of the most 
holy places, Bwarka? — Yes. 

10.628. And Bwarka is held in high 
veneration throughout the length and 

India?— Yes. 


10.629. Are you aware that His High- 
ness the Maharajah, Gaekwar of Baroda, 
has made it compulsory for religious 
temples in Baroda territory to be 
subject to audit and to be subject 
to the Government under certain con- 
ditions? — I do not know the conditions 
in Baroda, and I do not know why the 
Government chose to interfere I am 
not aware of the details. 

10.630. I am asking yon whether you 
are aware that there has been any dis- 
satisfaction in the minds of the most 
orthodox of the Orthodox Hindus owing 
to some of the regulations laid down b 3 ^ 
His Highness the Maharajah, Gaekwar of 
Baroda^s Government? — ^A great deal ot 
dissatisfaction has been felt all over 
India, though in Baroda perhaps they 
are afraid to say it. 

Sir PursKotamdas ThaJcurdas,"] Still 
people flock to Bwarka for pilgrimages in 
no smaller numbers 

Lord Bankeillov/r^l 1 do not know, but 
it seems to me that the trend of this 
examination is directed towards showing 
that certain scandals have arisen, but 
whether that is so or not, how can it 
help the Government and our considera- 
tion of the concrete proposals in the 
White Paper? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas,'] The 
noble Lord has anticipated exactl y t he 
opposite of what I have in mind. What 
I was trying to prove is that the audit 
of the accounts of religious institutions 
has met with no opposition from the most 
orthodox of the Hindus. It is a fine 
precedent that ^ the Maharajah, Gaekwar 
of Baroda has laid down, and I was try- 
ing to find out wihat our friend^s view 
was having regard to the fact that the 
Hindus have not protested against it. 
There is no scandal about it. 

Sir Auste-ro Ckamherlatn,'] 'What is^ the 
conclusion that you ask the Committee ■ 
to draw? — How does it '‘hear on the 
province of this Committee? 

Bir P'orshotaTndas Thakurdas,'] It 
bears on it from this point of view. These ^ , 
religious heads whom the witnesses 
recommending for recogmition 
ligious heads who have a vested inters^ 
in the property of the „ temples. , 

Hindu public feel that there ought ^ bo 
a very healthy check on the expenditure.'^ - : 
inpurred by these people inasmuch " 
their personal powers over the p:^vy^ 
purse should he restricted by some sort 
of arrangement, and efforts should he 
made, either now or in the future, to | 
see that the money is spent for the pur- ^ 
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pose for which it is given — either 
eharity or religious worship. 

Sir Austen Qliamherlain.'] I do not 
follow the hearing of that on the pro- 
posals in the White Paper. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thahurdas.^ The 
proposals in the White Paper have been 
commented upon by the witnesses, and 
I am trying to point out that what they 
recommend will simply perpetuate the 
various evils with regard to which the 
Hindu public to-day have very strong 
grievances. However, I have finished 
my examination. 


Mr. M, P. Jayaker. 


10j631. May I ask you a few questions 
about the All-India Varnashram 
Swarajya Sangha. You say it was 
started about four years ago? — Yes. 

10.632. I suppose it is a fact that it 
was started because the Oz’thodox Hindu 
community was convulsed after the pas- 
sing of a measure called the Sarda Act 
in the Central Legislature. Was not 
that the genesis of it? — ^We have set it 
all out ourselves in the Memorandum 

10.633. You need not bother to repeat 
it but just tell me if that is so? — Yes. 


10.634. The main purpose of this 
Varnashram Swarajya Sangha is to pro- 
tect what you consider your religious 
usages and tenets from being invaded by 
legislation.? — That is one mam purpose. 

10.635. Is not that the chief purpose? 
— One chief purpose. 

10,636 Was it not brought into ex- 
istence to guard against inroads which 
might be made upon what you con- 
sidered your religious privileges ?— That 
is the history of it and the genesis of it. 

10,637. When you mention the 95 per 
oent. of Hindus, I suppose, that is more 
or less a conjectural figure? — ^I never 
said that I took any census account of 
them. 


10.638. It is on more or less a con- 
jectural basis? — Yes. 

10.639. The same sort of basis on which 
Dr. Moonje based his claim that his 
Organisation represented 90 per cent of 
ihe Hindus? — In one respect j I suppose 

Hindus may be represented by us to 
^^■e^extent of 95 per cent, 

^,640. It is on the same sort of oon- 
^1 basis that Mr. Gandhi says that 
ress repre^nts the hulk of Hindu 
You are at Kberty to draw your 



10.641. It IS a conjectural basis.? — I 
have very good and strong ground for 
making that statement. 

10.642. Have you made any attempt to 
count? — ^As to counting, I say I have 
already answered that. 

10.643. Therefore, I say it is a conjec- 
tural basis. Do you maintain a list of 
members? — tWe maintain a list of what 
are called actual members, but those who 
follow and who may be called supporters 
of the Sangha are not only members but 
the general Hindu Orthodox public all 
over India. 

10.644. Therefore, your figure is based 
on the number of people who come to 
hsten to your discourses.? — Yes. 

10.645. That is so, is not it? — ^Yes. 

10,646- This Memorandum No. 65 which 

you prepared was prepared in London, I 
take it? — ^Yes. 

10.647. On the 30th June, 1933?— Yes 

10.648. It was never submitted in this 

form to any of your Committees for their 
approval or sanction? — The Varnashram 
Swaraj’ya Sangha organisation has given 
me authority 

10.649. My question is a simple one. 
Was this document .submitted for the 
approval and sanction of any of your 
Committee? Do not get away from the 
question, please? — The answer is in the 
negative. 

10.650. Therefore, this document con- 
tains many opinions for which you have 
no mandate? — I do not grant that con- 
clusion. 

10.651. When you say on page 3 that 
■provincial autonomy and central responsi- 
bility, adult suffrage and Dominion form 
of government are exploded political 
myths,’’ have you received a mandate 
from any of your organisations for saying 
that? — Yes, we submitted practically the 
same thing in almost the same words to 
His Excellency the Viceroy on the 26th 
8'eptember in Simla and on the 17th 
March this year. If the honourable gen- 
tleman wants it, I can read exactly what 
was said. 

10.652. My question was, have you re- 
ceived a mandate to say this.? — I have 
received a mandate to express the opinion 
which IS contained there — not the same 
wording but almost the same words. 

10.653. May I have an answer to my 
question? Have you received a man- 
date to say that central responsibility 
and Dominion form of government are 
things which your Association regard as 
“ exploded political m3rths ”?-~Yes. 
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10,6o4. You have? — Yes. 

I(}j655. Notwithstanding that in the 
Joint Memorandum which you submitted 
you say in Section 6 : Irrespective of 

the inauguration of Federation we want 
a certain measure of responsibility at the 
centre.^’ Is not that central responsi- 
bility? — Men raise on stepping stones to 
higher* things. 

10.656. 'How do you reconcile those two 
statements? If you say you have re- 
ceived a mandate to say that cential 
responsibility is an exploded myth, how 
do you reconcile that with this statement 
in the Joint Memorandum? — -We start 
with things as they are. We know that 
they are not as good as we would like 
them to be and we try to improve them. 
Taking them as they are and for the time 
being, we take provincial autonomy^ how- 
ever imperfect it may be, and central 
responsibility and try and work it up. 

iSir Sari Singh Gour,'] These are your 
second thoughts. After mature considera- 
tion, you came to this conclusion. 

Mr. M, B. Jayaker, 

10.657. Which of the two am I to 
understand is your final opinion? — ^Both 
— ^there is no contradiction to my mind. 

10.658. Does Mr. Deshpande agree iwith 
this view that Dominion form of govern- 
ment, provincial autonomy and central 
responsibility, and adult sujSPrage are 
‘‘exploded political myths ^^? — (Mr, 
i. M‘. Deshpande,) I will tell you what 
my view is. 

10.659. Will you answer the question? 
Do you agree with this view? — ^That is 
Mr. Acharya^s personal view. 

10.660. Do I understand that you do 
or do not agree with it? Why cannot you 
answer the question? Do you personally 
agree with the view mentioned here that 
Dominion form of government and pro- 
vincial autonomy and central responsi- 
bility and adult suffrage are “ exploded 
political myths ’’? — No. 

10.661. You do not agree with that 

view? — No. # 

10.662. When you said this morning to 
Lord Salisbury that parliamentary gov- 
ernment on western lines should be very 
cautiously introduced into India had you 
received a mandate to propound that 
view? — (Mr. M. K. Acharya.) Yes. 

10.663. Do you agree with that view, 
Mr. Deshpande? Have you received a 
mandate that parliamentary government 
should be introduced on very cautious 
and moderate lines? — (Mr. M, K, 


Acharya,) I said : adapted to Indian con- 
ditions.” You must not take half a 
sentence. 

10.664. Do you agree, Mr. Deshpande, 
with the view which Mr. Acharya ex- 
pressed this morning in reply to ques- 
tions from the Marquess of Salisbury that 
parliamentary government on western 
lines should be introduced with great 
caution into India? Do you agree with 
that view or not ? — (Mr. L. M, 
Deshpande.) Yes. 

10.665. You doP — I do to a certain 
extent. 

10.666. To what extent do you agrde? — 
That it Should not be taken copy to copy, 
but it should be adapted to Indian con- 
ditions. 

10.667. My words included the words 

on western lines.” Do you agree that 

it should be on western lines? — ^Partly on 
such western lines as would suit the c*on- 
ditions in India. 

10.668. Will you turn to Memoran- 

dum 64 and look at page 7 of that Memo- 
randum. You say there: “We desire 
that responsibility at the centre should be 
given immediately.” You do not say any- 
thing about caution there — ^there is no 
word about caution ? — I never said 
“ caution.” ^ 

10.669. I put to you the question a 
minute or two ago: Do you agree with 
the view expressed hy Mr. Acharya that 
western institutions should be introduced 
with caution into India on western lines, 

* and you said you agreed. Now I put to 
you your Memorandum, on page 7, where 
you say this responsibility at the centre, 
which is a western idea, should be intro- 
duced “ immediately.” There is no word 
about caution there.? — But I also said 
that it should be so as to suit the con- 
dition of India. That is what I desir||^ 
to explain. 

10.670. You are not in favour of caution 
being introduced,? — I do not understand 
exactly what “ caution ” means. 

10.671. Gradually — with cautious steps. 
Do you agree with that view or do you 
agree to this view that responsibility at 
the centre should be given immediately 
as stated in your Memorandum ? — ^Yes^ T 
agree with the view that responsibility 
shotild be given. 

10.672. But the word “ immediately ^ 
is here? — ^Yes, immediat^y. 

10.673. That is your view? — ^Yes^ that' 
is my view. 

* 10,674. Will Mr. Bannerjee turn to his 

Memorandum 68, page 6, in the 'last parar^ 

% 
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graphs “ Things must be speeded up as 
far as possible.^’ You are in favour of 
speeding up^ — (Mr, J. E. Baxmerjee) 
Yes 

10,675. Y'ou are not m favour of 
caution ? — I am not in favour of delay. 


10.676. Will you just turn to your chief 
Memorandum No. 65, Mr Acharya, on 
page 2. This is what you say. You are 
speaking of the heterodox, the dissenting 
Hindus. You deplore the fact in a later 
paragraph of their not being classed 
in the census separately, but I will leave 
that^ alone for the moment. You say they 
are not true Hindus at all, and then you 
describe them in about the sixtH line in 
this way * “ Thef want, in fact, to destroy 
the Hindu caste system by any means in 
their power. The bulk of these, again, 
are English educated; and many of them 
live in European style, while the bulk 
of Sanatanist Hindus do not know English 
and stick to their old ways and habits.’^ 
Then you say : * ^ Lord Meston committed 
the terrible blunder of ascribing to the 
Hindus in general and to the Brahmans 
in particular the credit or discredit for 
all the political agitation in India, not 
knowing that the bulk of Sanatanist 
Hindus till recently have taken no in- 
terest in politics at all.^^ I ask you, do 
the Hindus whom you designate by these 
descriptive epithets not make up the 
whole of what may he described as New 
India? — (Mr. M. K. Acharysu.) No. 

10.677. Do not they make up the whole 
circle of men who have been the pioneers 
of political agitation in the country? — 
The answer is in the negative. 

10.678. You do not think so? — I cer- 
tainly deny it. 

10.679. Can you point out any names 
of persons who have made modern 
pndia politically what it is who would 
not come under this category? — ^A good 
many I can remember. 


‘ 10,680. Will you mention about a 
dcfeen.^ — Mrs Tilak and Mr. Chitta 
Das, and many others. 

' Was not Mr. Das English edu- 

^ted? — In spite of his English educa- 
tion. he was a good Hindu. 

,.10,682. Will you please answer the 
glt^ion, because I cannot go on unless 

S aoiswer. My questions are very 
le. Was he not English educated? 
Vrl.do not say that all English educated 
are bad. 

^683. Was he not English educated? 
not understand the question. ^ 
1; answer’ it? 


10.684. You have used the expression 
“ English educated.’’ I am taking your 
own expression in your Memorandum? — 
Where ? 

10.685. It is on page 2, the sixth or 
seventh line from the top of the page^ — 
I say ‘‘The bulk of these” — that 
means that there are exceptions 

10,686. I am using the expression 
“ English educated.” Was Mr. Das 
English educated? — The bulk of these are 
English educated. 

10.687. My question is, was Mr. Das 
English educated in the sense that you 
have used the expression here? — ^Yes. 

10.688. He was? — ^Yes. 

10.689. Was he not dressing in Euro- 
pean costume ? — I am not aware of that 

10.690. You are not aware of that? — 
No. Whenever I saw him I only saw 
him in native costume. 

10.691. That was at a very late stage 
in his life? — ^Perhaps. 

10.692. Therefore Mr. Das would fall 
under the category of the people who 
are mentioned here? — I do not think so, 
so far as I knew him. 

10.693. Do you deny that these men 
whom you designate here have great 
power over the rural population? — I do 
not think they have any power over the 
rural population, but I admit they have 
great power over the urban population. 

10.694. I am speaking of the rural 
population? — No, they are not in touch 
with the rural population. 

10.695. Mr. Deshpande, do you share 
this view that these gentlemen who are 
described here have great power over 
the rural population? — (Mr. L. M. Desk- 
pcmde ) They have in the cities but not 
so mudb in the rural population. 

10.696. You do not agree with that 
view? — No. 

10.697. Will you kindly turn to your 
Memorandum No. 64, page 4, the second 
line from the top* “On the contrary, 
reformers, from mostly among whom are 
recruited the politicians, have a great 
hold over the rural population.” How 
do you reconcile those two statements? 
There you say they have a great hold 
over the rural population? — I tell you 
the rural population mostly follow the 
urban, and by that way they have 
influence. 

10,698 Have theyi, or have they not 
a hold over the rural population? — They 
have no direct hold on the rural popu- 
lation. ' . ^ , 
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10.699. Yon do not say anything about 
direct hold here^^ — I do not make myself 
clear. 

Mr. Y. Thombare, 

10.700. Still, they have a great hold^^ 
— They follow. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaker. 

10.701. Can we take it that your state- 
ment is substantially true that they have 
a great hold over the rural population? — 
Eventually they have. 

10.702. Can we take it that it is sub- 
stantially true ? — As I have stated it now, 
I say eventually they have a hold over 
the rural population. 

10.703. What do you mean by 
‘‘eventually’’? — Through the urban 
people. 

10.704. Have they or have they not a 
great hold over the rural population? — 
Personally, I think they have not over 
the rural population direct, but through 
the urban population they have. 

10.705. I take you to page 4 and to the 
formula which you state at the bottom of 
the page Indeed we should urge not 
only that there should be no legislative 
interference in the religious or socio- 
religious rites and usages of any com- 
munity,” and so on. Do you not think 
that you are stating the formula too 
widely v/hen you use the expression 

socio-religious rites and usages of any 
community”? — (Mr. M. K. Acharya.) 
Well, you may consider so, but my diffi- 
culty IS it is so difficult to draw a hard 
and fast line between religious and socio- 
religious institutions in India. The two 
are so wedd^ together. 

10.706. If your formula was accepted in 
the terms which you have put here, do 
not you realise that it will make a large 
part of the Legislative activity of a re- 
medial character impossible ^ — ^We may 
have to revise the language, I do not 
say this is the final language. 

10.707. You do not want to stress the 
words here ? — The substance is what I 
want; I 'am not so keen on the words. 

10.708. Do I understand all you want 
is to protect religious tenets? — No, 
religious tenets, rights and institutions. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

10.709. Connected with religion P — ^Yes. 

Mr. M B Jayaker. 

' 10,710. Would you leave the Legisla- 

^ ; ture power to alter the usages P — ^If the 
J^.\m;^ge is not based on religious funda- 
!!^^M%fo:IjWiould allow it. 


10,711 I am giving an instance. Do 
you remember there is a usage in many 
parts of India of people dedicating their 
young girls to Temples, so they really 
come gradually to the same condition as 
a prostitute? That is a religious usage. 
Would you allow the power to the Legis- 
lature to alter that P — It is rather un- 
fortunate usage. I would not affect 
that. 


10.712 You would leave the Legislature 
the power to alter that? — ^Yes. 

10.713 Suppose, owing to the improved 
sense of morality of the public and 
larger and broader conceptions of 
women’s rights some usages become more 
or less unsuited to the conditions of the 
time, would you leave the Legislature 
power to alter those usages ? — If, m 
course of time, ideas change the whole 
thing will change. 

10.714 I take it you have no objection 
to leave the power to the Legislature to 
alter such usages P — Perhaps 30 years 
hence it may be very desirable. 

10.715 I am speaking of gradually? — 
I do not know. 


10,716. May I take it that usages whicli 
for the moment do not accord with the 
public sentiment should be altered by the 
Legislature P — ^Usages which do not rest 
upon religious fundamentals may be 
altered. » 

10,717 Take, for instance, a usage like 
this I am only giving you an instance, 
the usage of a particular territory or a 
tribe that the depressed classes should 
halt within 10 yards of a Brahmin. Would 
you allow that to be altered P — No. 

10,718. Supposing there is a usage of 
people imrfiolating themselves underneath 
a car or in a procession, would you allow 
the legislation to make that penal? — I 
do not understand the question. 

10.719 Supposing there is a usage in' a ^ 
particular community under whose in- 
fluence people sacrifice themselves under 
.a car or in a procession? — I do not allow 
that there is any such usage. 

10.720 Supposing there was P — If there ' 

was it might be prohibited. If there was 
any usage that a man might throw hirh^ . 
self against some procession — I am i:^ot 
sure of it — I would allow it to be" pvc^ 
hibited. , 

10,721. One of the pleas on which 
cated India bases its claim for self-gpv^EiK^ 
ment is this, namely, that a natioiiai; ^ 
Government wonld be far more coura-„ ’/ 
geous and progressive in introdueing^*'^r 
remedial measures than a non-natiqnak S 
Government wonld P Do you agred 
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that plea ? — That is one of those vague 
statements which once appealed to me, 
but which I have found from my ex- 
perience does not any longer appeal to 
me. 

10.722. Since when does it not appeal 
to you.f^ — Since my experience that people 
who make large claims do not follow 
their rules. 

10.723. Did it appeal to you when you 
were a member of the Swaraj Party — 
When I discovered from my experience 
it did not appeal to me, and I got out 
of it. 


10.724. What was your experienced^ — 
My experience was in the innermost ranks 
of the Congress and Swaraj Parties. 

10.725. You have the reputation in 
India of holding very orthodox views? — 
I do not know .whether I have a good 
reputation or a bad reputation. 

10.726. May I repeat to you a para- 

graph from the speech which you delivered 
opposing the Sarda Act which wanted to 
raise the marriageable age of a girl or 
woman. It was delivered in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. I will read to you one 
passage on page 244 of Volume 36 of the 
Assembly Debates which are available 
here • This is what you stated, Mr. 
Acharya, I am giving it you as typical 
of the views you hold which are regarded 
in India as very orthodox. You were 
commenting on a passage from the report 
of the Age of Consent Committee, and 
the passage from the Age of Consent 
Committee's Report is as follows: It 

has been shown in paragraphs 358 to 368 
in our report that early maternity is an 
evil and an evil of great magnitude. It 
oontrihutes very largely to infantile 
mortality. In many cases it wrecks the 
physical system of the girl, and generally 
leads to degeneracy in the physique of the 
race.*' You ridiculed that statement? — I 
still ridicule it, because I think it is too 
wide a statement. 

/ 40,727 You think what is stated here, 
early marriage and maternity, is not an 
evil? — ^It does not follow from what I 
have said. 


10,728. May we take it as typical of 
V'your views on other questions? — ^You are 
perfect liberty to understand or to mis- 
^ 3 ^nderstand anything I said. 


5;^.' ' Mr. V. M. Joslii. 

May I ask Mr Acharya a few 
tkms? In your scheme for Upper 
^ters you have provided for a repre- 
,:of Landlords and the Heads of 



various religions. Do you think labour 
should be represented in the Upper 
Chamber? — I have said so, I have said 
it must be represented. 

10.730. Not in your scheme? — That is 
a small mistake of the typist. I have 
put in (2} for labour * that is quite 
a small mistake, but, in general, I would 
say there should he labour representation. 

10.731. From your Memorandum, and 
from you evidence, I gather that you 
do not want any oppression being prac- 
tised upon the Hindus on the ground ot 
religion? — I do not want any oppression 
upon anybody. 

10.732. Some women in India feel that 
the laws of marriage should be changed 
a little hit, and that they should be 
allowed to make divorce. Would you 
allow a Bill to be introduced in the 
Legislature on the ground that the 
women feel the present practice is an 
oppression, and they want to be free from 
this oppression.? — ^I thought the question 
was some women " feel. If I found 
that a very large majority of Indian 
women feel so, I would support that, 

10.733. Large " means how many? — 
A large majority. 

10.734. So if a majority is not willing 
to change the law for divorce you will 
allow the minority to be oppressed by 
the majority ? — There is no oppression. 
The minority may do as they lake. 

10.735. Under the present law a woman 
cannot take divorce, and, if yon are pre- 
pared to allow her to do what she likes, 
you must allow a law to be passed pro- 
viding for a divorce? — The present law 
does not allow even men to do as they 
like. Discipline and restriction is im- 
jj-osed on all people, 

10.736. Supposing we have a divorce 
law both for men and women, or a 
divorce law for women only? — I have not 
thought about it I know no particular 
answer to such questions. It has nothing 
to do with my religion. (Mr. Bannerjee,) 
If people are so keen on divorce they 
should go out of the Hindu fold. 

10.737. I am asking whether you would 
allow a law to he introduced by the 
Indian Legislature at large? — (Mr. 
Acharya.) Not unless there is a very 
large demand for such measures. I can 
not say on the hypothetical assumption 
that a few here and there want it. I 
do not think any Legislator would be 
doing his duty in wasting the time of the 
Ijegislature in bringing in such measures 
for just a few people. 
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10.738. May I take it you are in 
favour of the majority oppressing the 
minority ? — If that is your conclusion 
It IS not my conclusion, but you are 
t« 7 elcome to your conclusion. 

10.739. About the Franchise proposals 
you are not in favour of either these 
new-fangled ideas of Adult Sudrage or 
the extension of suffrage? — We have said 
we are for adult suffrage in the lowest 
democratic sphere, namely, in the village. 

10.740. After the village you are not 
m favour of it.P — In the present condi- 
tions of India. 

10.741. You really want the Franchise 
to be conffned to a few propertied and 
educated classes? — It will not be few; 
jf my scheme is carried out of having 
the village panchayats all over India 
there were will be several lakhs and not 
a few. 

10.742. I am talking of the Legis- 
latures ? — The electors to the Legisla- 
tures, according to my rough scheme, in 
course of time would be the members of 
the village panchayats elected on Adult 
Suffrage. 

10.743. Supposing the present "White 
Paper proposals are maintained, you are 
m favour of the Franchise being confined 
to a few people? — Not a few; restricted 
so as to make the numbers of the elec- 
torates workable; not a few. 

10.744. Supposing you and I go to 
Bombay and hold a meeting of people 
who are not likely to be enfranchised 
under the present proposals, say, the 
workers working in the Bombay textile 
industry, and we put before them a pro- 
position whether they should be given a 
vote or should not be given a vote, what 
do you think would be the verdict of that 
meeting? — If a theoretical question like 
that is put everybody will certainly say 
he wants a vote, whether he is going to 
use it rightly or wrongly. 

10.745. Supposing similar meetings are 
held in the villages and people are asked 
whether they would like a vote or not? 
— The villagers would certainly say they 
do not want to be bothered with things 
in which they have no direct concern. 

10.746. Supposing this proposition is 
put whether they would like to have a 
vote or not? — I have given the answer. 
They would say, Do not bother us with 
things which do not immediately con- 
cern US-’^ 

10.747. Are these textile workers in 
Bombay orthodox or unorthodox Hindus P 
—I do not know anything about them. 


10,748. Y'ou said that out of the ortho- 
dox Hindus 95 per cent, follow your 
organisation. I tell you that most of the 
uneducated people in India are orthodox 
Hindus. May I ask you, therefore^ 
whether your franchise proposals will be 
approved of by the 95 per cent, of the 
orthodox Hindus? — I believe so, 

10,749 So far as the woikers are con- 
cerned, you yourself have answered that 
they will ask for a vote? — The workers 
of Bombay do not form the w'liole of 
India. 

10.750. The workers of Calcutta? — I do 
not know about Calcutta either. 

10.751. What about Madras, Mr. 
Acharya^ — In Madras the workers will 
want a vote m things which concern 
them directly. 

10,752 They would like to have a vote 
for the Legislature if any legislation is 
to be passed concerning them? — I do not 
think in that form it has ever been put 
to them. I cannot, therefore, say w^hat 
would be their answer. 

Dr. B B. Amhedkar, 

10,753. Mr. Acharya, do I understand 
you coriectly, when I say that what you 
want is that the Legislature should not 
have competence to pass laws affecting 
what you call the fundamentals of re- 
ligion ? — Yes. 

10,754 And that before any such law 
is introduced you want a sort of previous 
sanction obtained from heads of religious 
institutions ? — Yes. 

10.755. And, thirdly, that after it is 
introduced it should not become law until 
it is passed by a two-thirds majority? — 
Yes 

10.756. I want to ask you this : This 
two-thirds majority is to be two-thirds 
majority of the Hindu Members of the 
Legislature or two-thirds majority of the 
total Legislature? — Of each community 
sought to be affected. If it is only the 
Hindu community it would be only the 
Hindu Members. If it is the Muslim 
community there would be the Muslim 
members also. 

10.757. Are you able to tell us in a 
defined form what you regard to be the 
fundamentals of your religion so that it 
may be possible for this Committee to 
know to what extent the Legislature can 
interfere and to what extent it cannot? 
— ^I am willing to give a very humble 
lecture on the fundamentals of religion 
if the Committee will hear me for three 
hours. 
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Sir Austen Ciiamberlatn. 
lOjToS Yon could not give us a formula 
that we could get into a reasonable 
number of words for the section of the 
Act? — That IS what I said. Dr. Am- 
bedkar is now trying to heckle me into 
some kind of answer in three words. 
I cannot. 


Dr. B. JR. Ambedkar. 

10j759. I am not trying to heckle you; 
I am trying to understand. For legisla- 
tive purposes you must give the Com- 
mittee some formula which could be put 
into the Act so that it would be possible, 
both for the speaker of the House or 
the Governor, or whoever may be the 
deciding authority, and the Courts, to 
find out exactly whether a particular law 
passed by the Legislature is ultra vires 
of that Legislature?— I have suggested, 
I thought, a formula which is very work- 
able and which I have in fact taken from 
some 


10,760 You merely said they are 
fundamentals You leave the whole 
matter undecided What are the funda- 
mentals^ — The formula I suggested was 
this : Before a measure aJffecting religion 
is introduced the Governor or the 
Governor-General should refer it to the 
opinion of the recognised religious heads 
and organisations in that Province, and 
after getting their opinions, and 
probably after modif3ring it so as to 
bring it in accordance with their 
opinions, it might be introduced, and 
all the rest is for the Grovernor or the 
Governor-General to decide. 


10,761. May I take it from you that 
whether a certain piece of legislation 
affects the fundamentals of your religion 
or not is a matter which is to be decided 
by the heads of the rehgious institutions? 

Certainly so. They are the competent 
judges to decide. 

, ,, X^?762. Mr. Acharya, you are a 
H|!ahinin by caste? — Yes. 

Mr. Deshpande, you are a 
,^Prahmin by caste?— (Mr. Deshpande.) 

^ Yes* " 

Mr, Bannerjee, are you a 
|:praitoin by caste? — (Mr, Bcunnerjee.) 


/ 10,765. Mr, Acharya, is not it a fact 
Hindu religion noliody can 
a priest unless he is a Brahmin by 
■^Vr— (Mr. Acharya.) It is not a fact. 
You mean any Hindu in prac- 
a priest at any Hindu 
it does not mean that. 







10,767. That is my question? — Please 
put it properly. 

10,768- Whether anyone who is not a 
Brahmin can officiate and perform any 
religious ceremony.? — A very simple ques- 
txon. Every community, sub-community 
or class has got its priest from that com- 
munity or sub-community. A Brahmin 
will not go to certain communities. 

10,769 I am telling you most respect- 
fully that that is not a correct state- 
ment? — That is the truth, as far as I 
know. 

10.770. Does Mr. Deshpande know? — 
(Mr Deshpande.) It is so now. (Mr 
Acharya.) A Brahmin will not officiate 
for certain things 

10.771. The heads of all religious in- 
stitutions are Brahmins, are they not? — 
No. In Bombay Presidency there is a 
very huge Mutt which has property and 
all that is purely non-Brahmm. 

10.772. In the main? — Some are 

Brahmin; some are non-Brahmin. 

10,773 Is it not a fact in Bombay 

Presidency ?— There are others also, 

Lingyats. 

10,774. I do not want to confuse the 
issue. My question is this • As distinct 
from the Lingyats, the Jains, or the 
Buddhists (I am talking purely of the 
Hindus) is it not a fact that all these 
institutions are controlled by Brahmins? 
— ^There are some which are controlled by 
non-Bnahmins even in Bombay Presi- 
dency. 

10,775 There are very few? — ^Yes, that 
would be accepted; but not that the 
whole of them belong to Brahmins 

10.776. Now if your proposition was 
accepted, that the heads of these institu- 
tions should have the right to give pre- 
vious sanction, it would simply mean that 
the whole of the destiny of the Hindu 
community would be in the hands of the 
Brahmins in charge of these institutions? 

(Mr. Acharya.) It will not mean that 
at all. 

10.777. Let me ask you a question or 
two about your representative character. 
Mr, Deshpande, in the Satara district 
there is a non-Brahmin party, is there 
not? — (Mr. Deshpande.) Yes. 

10.778. The non-Brahmins of Satara 
and district would cover almost 90 per 
cent, of the total population? — ^Yes. 

10.779. There is a very strong anto- 

gonism between the Brahmins and the 
^n-Brahmins in the Satara district? — 
On certain points ; not on al. - ^ -.1 
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10.780. But on points of politics and 
social reform — On points of politics. 

10.781. On point of social reform? — 
Not so mucli. 

10.782. Is it not true tliat the Brahmins 
and non-Brahmins have been struggling 
as to the equality in temples, so far as 
officiating is concerned ? — In some dis- 
tricts they may have, but not in all. 

10.783. But IS there not a strong cleav- 
age between the two.^ — Not so far as 1 
know. 

10.784. But they are, anyhow, a 
separate entity, carrying on a separate 
political life? — Yes, everybody has his 
own. 

10.785. And you still think a few 
Brahmins in the Satara district .would 
represent the non-Brahmin P — So far as 
I am concerned. 

10.786. Do you think that you and Mr. 
Jadhav, the leader of the non-Brahmins, 
would go together on most of these points 
in the Memorandum? — I do not know 
about Mr. Jadhav; I know about mine. 

10.787. Do you dine together^ — Mr. 
Jadhav and myself, no. 

10.788. In the Madras Presidency there 
is a Justice party consisting of the non- 
Brahmins? — (Mr. Acharya) There was a 
party some years ago. I do not know 
if it is as active now. 

10.789. But it did exist for a year or 
two? — It existed for seven or eight years 

10.790. There is again a very strong 
dleavage between the Brahmins and the 
non-Brahmins in the Madras Presidency? 
— ^Not a very strong cleavage upon what 
might be called religious questions at all. 

10.791. They have a separate organisa- 
tion of their own^ — I believe in the 
Justice party Brahmins are being ad- 
mitted now. 

10.792. But hitherto they were not 
admitted? — They are admitting even 
Brahmins now and, therefore, they are 
changing. 

10.793. Would it be correct to say that 
you are only representing the views of 
the Brahmins? — Quite incorrect. 

10.794. No.w I want to ask you a ques- 
tion, Mr. Deshpande. In your Memo- 
randum No. 64, I do not find any com- 
ment on the Poona Pact: Is that so? — 
(Mr Deshpande ) There is none. 

10.795. Is that true.^^ — It is true. 

10.796. Mr, Archary a, in your Memo- 
, randum No. 65, apart from this one line 

on page 3 : It is upon its merits we 

V ^ctodemn . the Poona Pact/' there is no 


reference to it.P — (Mr. Acharya.) That was 
quite enough, I thought. 

10.797. This joint production of yours 
is the latest thought, is it not? — ^Yes, it 
has come later than the others. 

10.798. After the evidence of the Hindu 
Mahasabha was given — No, much before 
that. 

10.799. Why did not Mr. Deshpande 
put it before in your Memorandum, ]f 
as it is stated here, you had a mandate 
from your clients to condemn it^ — (Mr 
Deshpande.) I did not think that it was 
necessary. 

10.800. There is just one other question 
I want to ask. You asik, in your joint 
production, No. 72, full Provincial auto- 
nomy and Central responsibility; I need 
not read that. Now, under paragraph 4, 
Franchise for Lower Chambers, you say . 

The bulk of our countrymen are yet 
untrained in the habit of working repre- 
sentative institutions." The question 
that I want to ask you is this For whose 
benefit do you ask Provincial auto- 
nomy and Central responsibility, if you 
say your countrymen are yet untrained 
in the habit of working representative 
institutions"? — (Mr. Acharya.) I would 
ask the Honourable Gentleman to read 
the paragraph more carefully Tho 
answer is there already 

10.801. What is the answer? — The 
answer is there, if you read it. 

10.802. What is the answer? — We say 
we are against the indiscriminate lower- 
ing of the franchise in the immediate 
future ; the indiscriminate lowering we 
condemn; hut making the lowering more 
discriminate, we are taking the next step 
immediately to urge Provincial Autonomy 
and Central responsibility. 

10.803 But how can indiscriminate 
lowering of the franchise make your 
countrymen trained in the habit of work- 
ing representative institutions ^ — That is 
what we say. Indiscriminate lowering 
will not train them. 

10.804 Therefore, raise it higher up? 
— No, the opposite of indiscriminate 
lowering is discriminate lowering. 

10.805. Confining it only to the 
Brahmins and the higher classes ? — Dis- 
criminate lowering does not mean that. 
The White Paper says 38,000,000, I 
would be content with 20,000,000 or 
28,000,000. That is not confining them 
to this class and that class. 

10.806. You know in Malabar, there is 
a community called the Naiyadis? — Yes. 
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10.807. I understand that under the 
social customs prevailing there a 
Naiyadi cannot wait along the road? — 
H-e can walk along the public roads 
to-day. 

10.808. And if he wants to sell any- 
thing, or buy anything, he has to place 
his goods or articles that he wants to 
sell some 60 yards away from the street 
and ^all out from there ? — That is not 
correct information, so far as I know. 

10.809. I give you that information? — 
That is not correct, I deny it. I have 
been for' many years in Malabar, 
and I know Malabar better than my 
honourable friend. 

■’0,810. The point I am going to ask 
Jou is something further. Assume my 
facts are correct? — When they are in- 
correct, how can I assume that? 

10.811. The question is this : Suppos- 
ing a law was passed making it a crime 
for any Hindu to prevent a Naiyadi from 
walking along the public street in 
Malabar, would you say that would affect 
the fundamentals of your religion — As 
the honourable gentleman presumes on 
wrong facts, there is no such custom and 
there is no such law. If there were such 
a custom, and if there were any need for 
such a law, then that law would not 
conflict with any fundamental of 
religion. 

Sir A. P. Patro. 

10.812. Brahmasri Acharya, will you 
kindly tell me the meaning of 

'Varnashram Swaraja^^ May I help 
you. I do not want to answer it, as 
well as you. What is the English render- 
ing of Yarnashram Swaraja”? — 
Maharaja Sir Patro, there is no English 
rendering for it. 

10.813. Does Yarnashram Swaraj a 
mean caste system P — It is a very in- 
adequate translation. 

Mr. M, P. Jayaker,~\ A system of four 
castes? — ^In a general way. 

Sir A, P. Patro, 

10.814. Swaraja is self -Government ? — 
Yarnashram Swaraja will mean self- 
Government consistent with the higher 

^ principles of life with regard to various 
, /stages of individual life, and with regard 
various stages of groups of social 
Vvdtganisations. 


, j" . Sir PLari Singh Gout. 

Do you mean that is a transla 
those words? — That is a transla 
those words. I am trying t 
them as nearly as I can. 


Sir A. P. Patro. 

10.816. May I take it, though in- 
adequate, as you said it is, self-Govern- 
ment by caste system .P — It is not at all 
a correct rendering of it. 

10.817. Then what is the correct rend- 
ering of it, in two words? — I 'have given 
it. Self-Government consistent with the 
higlher ideals of regulation of individual 
life and communal life. 

10.818. Yarnashram ’’ means caste — 
Yarnashram means castes and stages of 
life. 

10.819. And your Bhudeos have said 
caste system is based on colour ^ — No, 
they have not. 

10.820. Then are you against every 
annotator of the caste system. Leaving 
that alone, on this hierarchy of caste 
the four castes of Brahmin is the supreme 
caste, Is it not ? — They are one caste, 
but I do not say the supreme caste. 
Each one is supreme in his own way. 

10.821. He IS supreme an the four 
castes Now are not Brahmins called 
Bhudes.P — Yes. 

10.822. Gods of the Earth? — Yes. 

10.823. That is another name for Brah- 
mins ? — Probably. 

10.824. Then the Brahmin is at the 
head of this hierarchy, is he not? — In 
religious matters certainly. 

10.825. Now this Brahmin occupies 
every position of importance in educa- 
tion? — ^No, not every position. 

10.826. But all positions — No. 

10.827. What is a Brahmin, then? — ^A 
Brahmin occupies what may be called 
the position of the religious instructor 
in all religious matters. 

10.828. In all secular matters the 
Brahmin has no power of influencing the 
country ? — In all secular matters the 
Brahmin has, as Brahmin, no power at 
all. As an individual citizen, ne may 
have. 

10.829. Do you know that, in the 
Madras Presidency, the Brahmins occupy 
every place of importance? — I do not 
know it, and I deny it. 

10.830. Do you know that Brahmins are 
only 3 per cent, of the population in the 
Madras Presidency? — ^The census report 
says so. 

10.831. And yet they occupy every posi- 
tion ^ — They do not occupy every "position ; 
I deny it. 

10.832. You will deny everything, 1 
know ; I have known you for the last 
30 years. Do you know that this' non- 
Brahmin movement came in as a protest 
against the Brahmin religious and social 
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inlluence? — ^Not all, it came in immedi- 
ately after the Montagu-Chelmsford re- 
forms, in order to placate the ambitions 
of a few vocal non-Brahmin leaders, ot 
whom Sir A. P. Patro was a very con- 
spicuous leader. 

10.833. And the non-Brahmins are the 
majority population.^ — They are. 

10.834. And they now have got the 
upper hand over this priestly class — 
Not in religious matters at all. 

10.835. But in all other matters aitect- 
ing religion^ — ^In all matters affecting 
religion, the non-Brahmins have always 
had a hand, but in priestly matters, they 
have not had a hand. 

10.836. Is it not a fact that the self- 
respecting movement of the non-Brahmins 
IS against the priestly influence of the 
Brahmins .P — do not know much about 
that self-respecting movement. It is con- 
fined to a few people who do not count. 

10.837. In the Madras Presidency, you 
were one of the protagonists of Mrs. 
Besant m the Home Buie movement? — 
Yes. 

10.838. You wanted Home Ttule for 
India? — Yes. 

10.839. You gave that up as useless? — 
I still want Home Buie for India, on 
the right lines. 

10.840. Never mmd about the right 
lines. You gave it up and joined the 
Congress movement? — ^1 do not under- 
stand the question. 

10.841. You gave up the Home Buie 
movement and joined the Congress move- 
ment? — ^The Home Buie movement I did 
not give it up, but I gave up following 
Mrs. Besant when Mrs Besant gave up 
the Congress. 

10.842. I am asking you, as being the 
living embodiment of Mrs. Besant’s 
activities. Is it not a fact that you gave 
up Home Buie and jo-ined the Congress 
Party? — ^Home Buie was part and parcel 
of the Congress movement of 1918. 

10.843. But you said Mrs. Besant gave 
up the Congress? — ^Yes; she went out of 
the movement, in fact. 

10.844. When did you join the 
Yarnashram Swaraja Party? — When it 
was started in 1929. 

10.845. And in the Madras Presidency, 
will you, kindly tell me how many 
Members there are? — I have not got the 
list 

10.846. Have you got a register^ — 
have not got a register or the list here. 

, 10,847. But have you got a register of 
them? — Certainly, yes. 


10.848. Could we cable for it and get 
it here^ — If you wait for it, in perhaps 
a month's time, you will get it, certainly, 
because there are several branches 

10.849. As a matter of fact, no such 
register is there; nothing of the kind; 
simply an individual here and there .P — 
That is false, I deny it. My Lord Chair- 
main, that is a downright untruth 

Sir Austen Ghomiherlain. 

10.850. I hope we can preserve some 
measure of politeness in this rather acute 
family quarrel? — I am not responsible for 
it, Sir. 

Sir A. P. Fatro. 

10.851. Are not the Brahmins mostly 
literate — That is their great privilege, 
and they want to maintain that privilege 
of being literates and placing themselves 
at the service of others. 

10.852. And the religious teachers of 
other classes? — ^That is a duty of every 
Brahmin. They want to serve every 
other class. 

Br. B. B. Amhedhar 

10.853. Notwithstanding whether the 
other classes want them or not^ — If the 
other classes do not want them, they will 
not go to them. 

Major Attlee, 

10.854. 1 just want to ask you one 
question, Mr. Deshpande. You say there 
exists a Ck)uncil of Theologians — ^is that 
a standing body? — (Mr. Deshpande,) Yes. 

10.855. About how many are there — 
I do not exactly know, but the body ex- 
ists; something like 15. 

Mr. M, It. Jayaher. 

10.856. Where does it — At 

Benares. 

10.857. Is that accepted by Hindus as 
an authoritative body for laying down 
ecclesiastical matters ^ — They were elected 
at some Conference of the Varnashram 
Swaraja. 

10,868. Elected by a Conference of your 
Organisation ? — ^By the Members at 
present of the Varnashram Swaraja. 

Mr. M. B. layaher. 

10,859- It is a body created by your 
Organisation ? — Yes. 

Major Attlee, 

10,860. I will ask Mr. Acharya : 
there an established body, or an in- 
dividual in the Hindu community, who 
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can lay down wEat is orthodox or what is 
unorthodox? — (Mr. AcJiarya.) There is a 
body of learned men constituted last year, 
with its Headquarters in Benares, who 
will be able to say what aie the funda- 
mentals of the Hindu Bharmic or re- 
ligion. 

10.861. What proportion of Hindus 
would accept that body as authoritative? 
— All the Orthodox Hindus will accept it. 

10.862. When you say “ orthodox,” 
what do you mean? — There are some few 
who rebel against all old things among 
the Hindus. All the Orthodox Hindus 
would accept their interpretation of the 
fundamentals of religion. 

10.863. The point is this, that you 
want to have your religious usages pro- 
tected. I want to know whether in the 
Hindu religion there is some rep'ository 
of the faith, someone like a pope or 
aiohbishop, or church council, to whom 
they can refer. I understand you had 
one started last year? — Yes. We have 
the Shankar a Oh ary as and other 
Aeharyas that are regarded as the re- 
positories of the faith in each sect or 
community. 

10.864. Who was the authority before 
last year? — These have been from time 
immemorial. Last year we elected some 
into a body under the Sangha organisa- 
tion for reference purposes. Them we 
brought into being as an adjunct to the 
Varnashrania Swarajya Sangha; but the 
old Shankara Charyas existed from time 
immemorial, 

10,866. I gathered from a question 
before that it depended on some kind of 
democratic vote amongst the various 
authorities, as to whether certain things 
were orthodox or not. Was that the pre- 
vious method ? — ^No. If any question 

comes it will be circulated amongst the 
heads and their opinion will he taken 
' 10,866. Is there -a list of accredited 

keads? — ^Yes, in every Province every- 
^ftpdy' knows who the recxignised heads 
gP^t/hecause it comes from old times. It 

i - -I- 1- ^ -1- - - ^ i — 1 


^ the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Archbishop of York , and all these 
bodies work together. Upon 
^|a3^damentals they agree. Upon non- 
, fundamentals they may not agree. 

V. ' Mr. P. >S. Codes. 

'^19^867. Mr. Acharya, Mr. Deshpande 
r. Banneriee, in your joint Memo- 
you say you are opposed to the 
X, of the franjchise as laid down 
r. ' That is your new? 



10.868. Is that Mr. Deshpande’s view 
also — (Mr. Deshpande.) I have stated 
first that I approved of it, but it is 
a coincidence that, instead of the word 

generally,” it has been printed 
heartily,” and there was a mistake in 
the print, but I did not point it out, I 
approve of it generally. 

10.869. Do you approve or disapprove 
of the extension of the franchise? — I 
think that the present right of voting 
should he there It should not be in- 
creased. 


10.870. Do you agree with the pro- 
posals of the White Paper to increase the 
franchise? — I have stated there that at 
present I am against the immediate in- 
crease of the franchise. That is what I 
have stated now. 

10.871. You are against the immediate 
extension ? — Yes. 


10.872. In your Memorandum you say : 
‘‘ To increase the number of voters in 
India is, in our opinion, a desirable 
principle indeed. And we heartily sup- 
port the recommendations of the Fran- 
chise Committee which are accepted by 
the Government ’ ’ ? — That is what I said. 
The word is generally,” I said, and I 
meant that the increase was good, but 
then W6 had a conference and all of us 
were of opinion that it should be not 
immediately, but that the franchise 
should be increased by steps. 

10.873. You agreed with this docu- 

ment but a few days later you do not? 
— ^This word ‘‘ heartily ” has been mis- 
printed. I thought it was not worth 
while pointing it out. Under the head- 
ing Provincial Autonomy ” in my 
Memorandum No. 64 I say: Already 

the White Paper has proposed a Second 
Chamber in the Provinces, United Pro- 
vinces and Behar.” Bengal has been 
omitted, so there were two mistakes, but 
I did not think I should correct them 
first; but the word ‘‘ generally ” ought 
to have been there instead of “ heartily.” 
I admit I was for the increase of fran- 
chise, but afterwards we thought it 
should not be immediately but by steps. 


10.874. Is it your usual habit to 
change your mind every fortnight ^ — ^If I 
am convinced later by other people I 
have to change my opinion. 

10.875. Is this an example of the views 
of tbL,e unchanging EastP To bring up 
certain \ views and then to change them 
in. a 'fortnight? — If I am convinced by 

people I have modify them. 


'M 
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Mr. M, H. JayaJcer. 

10.876. Do the politically minded 
people in your Province and the neigh- 
h curing Provinces support these opin- 
ions ^ — I do not know whether they 
support me or not. I shall see when I 
go whether they support me or not. 

Mr. F. 8f. Cocks, 

10.877. I noted in your cross-examma- 
^ tion just now that you are opposed to the 
' Legislature having any power to enact 

laws raising the age of consent or even 
preventing voluntary suttee. You would 
be against that? — (Mr. Acharya) I can- 
not catch the question. 

10.878. You are against the Legislature . 
having any power to enact laws to raise 
the age of consent, or to prevent child 
marriage, or to make criminal the prac- 
tice of voluntary suttee. You are against 
that ^ — I said in my answer that the 
forcible burning of widows was not suttee 
and should be abolished. I am for legis- 
lation against the forcible burning of 
widows. If you call it suttee you are at 
liberty to do so. I am for legislation 
abolishing suttee. 

10.879. Do you know the Pandit Mala- 
viya? — ^Yes. 

10.880. Is he a Hindu of the most 
orthodox caste? — Yes, I believe he is. 

10.881. Would he disagree entirely with 
those views you have just expressed — 
You must ask him that. 

10,882 Do you know of your own 
knowledge that he is opposed to those 
views P — I do not know; I believe he will 
support me. 

10.883. Has he got a very much larger 

personal following than your organisa- 
tion has?-i-I do not believe so. « 

10.884. How long has your organisation 
been in existence? — Pour years. 

10.885. Have you any members on the 
legislative bodies?— A few. 

10.886. Why have you come here at^all 
— ^for what purpose? — ^Because we felt 
from what we read of the report of the 
Round Table Conferences and from what 
we read of what was going on in the 
new Constitution, that there may be 
measures adopted wihich will affect our 
religion detrimentally and^whidh will not 
be in the beet interests of India even 
£rom the political standpoint. 

Earl Peel. 

'„10,887. You eay^ Mr. Acharya, that 
large party of Ssmataniets have not 

■ 19355 , 


taken any part in politics up till quite 
recently? — Yes, it is true. 

10.888. Are they now intending to come 
forward as a party and run candidates 
and have a policy of their own ?— H will 
^take some time for us to organise in that 
form It is only four years that we have 
been in existence. I daresay very soon 
we will have to put up our own candi- 
dates for the various councils. 

10.889. The Act of 1919, of course, con- 
tained Q. very great number of provisions 
running m a democratic current, did it 
not P— Yes. 

10.890. Why was it that this very hig 
body, so large as you state it to be, did 
not take action when the demociatic in- 
stitutions were set up some years ago? — 
We did not realise it. 

10.891. You did not realise it until the 
W^ite Paper was introduced P — Yo; we 
did not realise it until the Sarda Bill was 
introduced. It was then we saw how the 
Legislatures were being used to interfere 
with religious usages. 

10.892. Then you thought your religious 
customs and usages might be interfered 
with by the Legislature? — Still more 
afterwards we feared. 

10.893. You have told, us you dislikf 
our Western institutions, as applied to 
India, because they are not suited to 
Indian conditions. Could you give one an 
idea as to what sort of constitutional 
scheme, quite generally, would suit Ladian 
conditions? — ^Yes. ^ I have said it in a 
general way; the Panchayat system is 
very well suited to Indian conditions, and 
that is the beet system of democracy in 
the world. Having that as a basis, then 
having Provinces of a smaller sim, 
not tl^e huge Provinci?;! areas we have ' 
now, and then a number of these Pro-, 
vincGs joined together to reach the ideal 
of an AU-India Federation. That will be 
the way in which the thing will have, no 
be built up gradually, with the strong 
foundations well laid. We also say pro- 
visionally, however, in order to satisfy 
the expectations that have been aroused, 
we are for Provincial autonomy and 
central responsibility of a kind. 

10,894. You prefer that sort of demo- 
cratic government, possibly, to what ^ 
many* people like m Indlia, the Govern- 
ment B# the Princes and the States; you' 
prefer that form of democratic govern- 
ment which yon have just detailed? — ^In 
some resp^ts, but in some of the States 
that have the panchayats and all that, 

I think they fwill be equally good, 

3 G 
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10^895. You say that India might as 
well be organised in States as in Pro- 
vinces.? — ^Yes, having the village pan- 
chayat democracy as the basis as it 
existed in the old days, I think. 

10.896. I am looking at Joint 3IemoT 
xandum No. 72. May I take it that if 
the conditions about Second Chambers 
(and may I pay my tribute to your high 
opinion of the House of Lords) and the 
safeguards for religion are earned out 
and observed, then you are ready to 
accept the suggestions in Sections Y and 
YI?— Yes. 

10.897. And that that, in your view, 
would make those democratic ideas 
adaptable to Indian ideas? — In a great 
measure. 

Sir Kari Singh Gour. 

10.898. You have repeatedly stated and 
Mr. Acharya has repeatedly used the ex- 
pression, the fundamentals of the 
Hindu religion.” I want to know 
what are the fundamentals of the Hindu 
religion which you are anxious to safe- 
guard.? — I have said that unless I have 
three hours I cannot make myself 
plain. 

Dr. J5. i?. Ambedhar, 

10.899. I would like to clear up a 
matter. Mr. Acharya, you stated that 
Pandit Malaviya has repudiated the im- 
plications of the Poona Pact. I want 
to ask you a question on that : Is not it 
a fact that Mr. Gandhi says that the 
Poona Pact, apart from settling the poli- 
tical problem, imposed a certain obliga- 


tion on the Hindus to abolish un- 
touchability and to open the doors of the 
Hindu temples to the untouchables? — 
That is what Mr. Gandhi says, I think. 

10.900. The Pandit Malaviya says that 
is not the case : that the Poona Pact 
does not impose any obligation on the 
Hindus to do that and it is therefore that 
he says he does not agree with the im- 
plications of the Poona Pact. Is not 
that the case? — Yes, that is so. 

10.901. It does not touch the political " 
side of the matter, Mr. Gandhi ssljs 
the Poona Pact imposes an obligation on 
the Hindus to open the doors of the 
temples. The Pandit Malaviya says 
there is no such implication at all? — Yes. 

3Ir. M. B, Jayaher. 

10.902. Will Mr. Acharya turn to 
Memorandum No. 65, the words, 

'Swaraj or Self-Government on truly 
Indian lines, on lines consistent with 
India’s Dharmic ideals, with the supreme 
law of Unity in and through Diversity 
for which the Sanatana Dharma or the 
World’s Eternal Religion stands.” Has 
he got any scheme of Swaraj based upon 
these principles of diversity and unity? 
— ^Yes ; I have a book which I have 
handed over to some printers, and when 
that is out 

10.903. We must wait until your book 
is printed in order to find out what your 
scheme is? — ^I am quite prepared to dis- 
course upon it if I am given three days’ 
time. 

Chairman.^ Thank you. We are 
greatly obliged to you gentlemen. 


{The Witnesses are directed to withdraw ) 


Mrs. P. K. Sen and Mrs. L. Mueebji are called in and examined, as follows: — 


Chairman, 

. Io,904. Mrs. Sen and Mrs. Mukerji, 
^ you are here on behalf of the Mahila 
\Sauiiti Ladies’ Association, you appeared 
, before Sub-Committee C, where you 
in Memoranda Nos. 41, 42 and 
on which Memoranda you were ex- 
, ,amined by that Sub-Committee? — (Mrs. 

Yes, that is so, my Lord. 

10,905- Nevertheless, you asked to be 
to makf a statement before the 
Committee and the Delegaj^, and 
Oommibtee ,aaid the Delegates are 
to hear you now. I should like 
you that your memoranda, to 
have referred, have all of them 
bo the C<^aamittee, and 



indeed have been in the hands of the 
Committee for some time, and also that / 
the Proceedings at your examination , 
have been before the Committee and the 
Delegates. I should like to add that 
you may presume that all in this room 
have applied themselves to that tran- ( 
script. I understand that you wish to % 
make a statement? — Yes. Thank you. 

I may now, with the permission of my 
Lord Chairman, be permitted to place 
before the Committee as briefly as pos- 
sible the main points to be submitted 
The need for adeguate numbers. We ^3 
are strongly of opinion that the most 
irnportant thing to- be secured in con- 
nectioiL with the ..women’s* franchise is^ 
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adequacy of numbers. Hitherto the 
women have formed such an insignificant 
proportion of the total electorate that 
their voting strength has Jbeen neg- 
ligible. The numbers offered in the 
White Paper are regarded as most in- 
adequate and have oaused bitter dis- 
appointment, especially because they are 
so much below what we had been led 
to expect by the recommendations made 
by responsible investigating bodies such 
as the Simon Commission and the Indian 
Franchise Committee, after searching 
and prolonged inquiries. These bodies 
reported that universal a<3ult franchise 
was not immediately practicable. The 
women whom we represent are therefore 
prepared to wait for ^adult franchise 
to come in the fullness of time, and to 
accept for the present any reasonable 
measure of representation, provided 
the numbers are * sufficient to give 
women a real influence, and to compel 
the attention of candidates to our 
wishes But the numbers offered by the 
White Paper will not do this. Nothing 
less than the proportion of 1 to 4^ 
offered by the Indian Franchise Com- 
mittee will satisfy us. We earnestly 
hope we shall not have to go back to 
India to report that nothing better than 
the numbers proposed by the White 
Paper can be expected. Many women in 
India are hesitating between co-opera- 
tion and non-co-operation. They love 
their country and have been attracted 
to non-co-operation because it has seemed 
to them the best way of serving it. 
But they will co-operate if they feel that 
new civic duties and the chance of 
managing their own affairs are opening 
out before them. The Government has 
laid much stress on the administrative 
difficulties of giving women a larger 
franchise. We venture to suggest that 
- unrest among women may itself be a 
cause of serious administrative diffi- 
culties. 

Federal AssemMy Franchise. Re- 
garding the Federal Assembly Franchise, 
the White Paper proposal is admittedly 
no improvement on the present ratio 
of women to men; that is, less than one 
woman to 20 men. It is true that the 
actual numbers will be increased but it 
is the proportion of women voters that 
will influence candidates who will have 
to please a large electorate. Hitherto 
social reforms affecting women, such as 
those concerning marriage, custody of 
children and inheritance rights, have 
made tardy progress in the .Assembly 


and women naturally want to have the 
weapon in their hands to work out their 
own salvation in these matters. In this 
respect, therefore, we feel compelled to 
put our demands still higher than what 
has been offered by the Indian Franchise 
Committee. We ask that the franchise 
for the Assembly may be given to the 
wives of jAssembly voters. At tbe very 
least we urge that the educational test 
should be that proposed by the Jndian 
Franchise Committee ; that xs, simple 
literacy for the first election. If jt is 
thought impossible to give both these 
qualifications, we ask that at any rate 
one or other of them shall be given us. 

The Provincial Franchise . — ^As to xhe 
Provincial Franchise, we may be per- 
mitted fib repeat our two main points * — 

(i) We want the simple literacy test, 
not so much for the sake of immediate 
numbers, which will be small, as for its 
effect in providing an automatic means 
of extending the franchise as education 
spreads It appears that the Secretary 
of State sees difficulties in the way of a 
differential educational franchise for men 
and women But we submit that there 
is ample justification for it on two 
grounds: — First very little has hitherto 
heen done for giving educational facilities 
to women. Women^s education has been 
grossly neglected, and the grants for it 
have been insignificant as compared to 
the grants for the education of men. The 
figures showing this disparity are already 
before the Committee. Secondly, there 
is a large number of women who are 
educated at home and unable to produce 
school certificates, but they would be able 
to show that they can read and write 
and thus satisfy the test of simple 
literacy. The other main point we press 
for is the removal of the condition about 
application in the case of the wife’s vote. 
The administrative difficulties appre- 
hended by His Majesty’s Government 
apparently arise out of warnings from 
only one or two Provinces. If that be 
it would hardly he fair to make the rule 
as to application binding throughout all 
India, especially as its effect in weaken- 
ing the women’s electorate will be very 
great. As the Land Revenue Registers 
have all tbe particulars about each man’s 
property qualification, all that is neces*- 
sary to know is whether the man has a 
wife and whether she is of full age. We 
think that application might be made 
optional, so as to lessen the numbers 
about which, special enquiries are neces- 
sary; and further, that the wife should 
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be allowed to be registered either as the 
wife of Mr. A. B., or by giving her full 
name. We think that the supposed di£& 
culty about ascertaining names has been 
considerably over-estimated. There may 
be a difficulty in some districts, but we 
believe it could easily be surmounted. We 
venture to assure the Committee that 
Indian women will leave no stone un- 
turned to help to overcome the admini- 
strative difficulties which the Government 
apprehend. We expect that many women 
volunteers will be forthcoming to give 
help^ in polling booths But we want to 
make it quite clear that we think the in- 
sistence on application will have much 
more serious effects on the strength of 
the women's vote than His Majesty’s 
Government apparently realise. 

Reserved Seats for the Federal Assem^ 
hly and for the Provincial Legislatures . — 
The principle on which the reserved seats 
for women have been allotted is not 
understood by us. Bengal, with a popu- 
lation of SO millions, has been given only 
1 seat for women in the Federal Assem- 
bly and 5 seats in the Provincial Legis- 
lature; while Bombay with a population 
(without Sind) of 18 millions, and Madras 
with a population of 45 millions, have 
been allotted a larger number of seats 
for women both in the Federal Assembly 
and in the Provincial Legislatures We 
would urge that this matter should be 
reconsidered and justice done to Bengal. 
The women of certain other smaller Pro- 
vinces have been given no reserved seats 
at all in the Federal Assembly, These 
are just the Provinces which need re- 
served seats most, as they are least likely 
to return women members through the 
ordinary constituencies. 

Method of election to reserved seats . — 
Regarding the election to these special 
seats to be reserved on the Federal 
Assembly^ we submit that the election 
Ahotild not be by the Provincial Assem- 
-) 4 ]bly, bnt by some direct method. We 
r'^Kic^nise that large and unwieldy con- 
^|a^|iuqncies ^ould he avoided With a 
>::Triew ,to^ attaining this object, several 
l^^alternative schema have been suggested. 

Of,, these, we approve the method of tak- 
ing as the constituency the whole or 


organised women of India are unanimous 
in feeling proud that they have hitherto 
kept free from the communal spirit and 
wish very ^ much that it should not be 
introduced into elections under the new 
Constitution. If His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment feels pledged to retain the pro- 
posed distribution of seats between the 
communities, we urge that at least the 
method of election to these seats should 
be through joint electorates, including 
the men and women voters of all com- 
munities. 

The Council of State . — ^As to the 
Council of State we submit the fallowing 
points : — 

(1) The qualification for membership of 
the Council of ^tate proposed in para- 
graph 27 of the White Paper, would rule 
out nearly all women, as very few possess 
these qualifications. We ask that there 
may be in addition some qualification 
which would render at least some women 
eligible, who have taken a leading part 
in educational, social or other public 
work. 

(2) We suggest also that one or two 
seats should be reserved in the Council 
of State for women, at least for the first 
two elections The election to these seats 
might be by all tbe women members of 
all the Legislatures, who might form an 
Electoral College for the purpose. We 
are thankful that the Secretary of State 
has himself said that he thinks it most 
important that there should be some 
women in tbe Council of State, and we 
venture to hope that some suitable 
arrangement may be made for securing 
this. 

We know that it has been suggested 
by some of the women’s organisations in 
India that instead of the proposal to 
give votes to wives on their husbands’ 
qualifications, complete adult franchise 
should be granted to men and women in 
urban areas. We wish to make it plain 
that we ourselves do not share the 
objection of these organisations to the 
wife’s vote. We think that the wife’s 
vote would secure a better distribution 
of tbe total women’s vote among the 
constituencies and we should not like to 
see the women of the rural areas ex- 


of the <^ital: town of the Province, 
‘or the prominent cities of the Province, 
, rotation , but it should be. open to 
woman candidate from tne whole 
^Kovince to stand for election. We are 
that’At is proposed to allot the 
seats in. the PEQvincaaJ Legis- 


clnded from their fair share of repre- 
sentation. 

Above all, however, we want to 
see adequacy of numbers, and .we 
entreat the Committee not to let us go 
back to India without feeling some assur- 
ance that in some way or other His 


^ on securing 
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for the women of India their fair share 
in the working of the new Constitution. 
Without this, we do not see how we are 
to secure the many improvements m 
social conditions which are most essen- 
tial to the welfare of our homes and our 
children. 

10,906. Mrs Mukerji, do you desire 
to add anything .P — (Mrs Mukerji.) Whth 
your Lordship’s permission, may I say 
that when I was cross-examined the other 
day as to the existence of communal 
feeling in women, I was unprepared, 
and I fear I did not do justice to the 
woman’s point of view.^ I wish to bring 
before your Lordship and before the entire 
Franchise Committee present to-day the 
fact that the chief communal idea in 
women has for many years, say the last 
50 years, since the dawn of their awaken- 
ing, been a communal idea of one sex 
against the other. At heart all women 
have united no matter what community, 
caste or creed, in one effort to wrest from 
the opposite sex, who have been respon- 
sible for placing them m their present 
position of inequality, their social pro- 
fessional, legal and civic rights,* and no 
matter if in the far future they enter 
the field of profession shoulder to shoulder 
with men m India, this communal idea^ 
will never come in, because they will have 
the strong sentiment that they have only 
risen to this status of equality by their 
bond of unity as sisters, irrespective of 
caste, creed and race. If your Lordship 
will permit me, there are a few other 
words I should like to say in regard to 
the social welfare work as bearing on 
the advancement of social welfare, if 
the "i^omen are well represented in all the 
Councils and Assemblies. I wish to add 
that through an oversight I omitted some 
of the important Associations in Bengal 
which are *barried out conj'ointly by men 
and women. There is the Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Association in Calcutta, which (has 
several branches in the different locali- 
ties, which is conjointly carried on by 
men and women. Collecting boxes are 
given out to all the different business firms, 
and monthly and yearly subscriptions are 
paid by all the members. There is a 
Leper Settlement outside Calcutta for 
which women collect clothing, etc. ; and 
there is an arrangepient made to visit 
the mentally deficient who are discharged 
from asylums. District Visiting in 
Slums is also earned out; and all this is 
done hy men and women conjointly. 
There is a Bengal Women’s EducalSonal 
; Conference of great importance which I 
Oomitted the other day, in which they 
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have evening classes carried out by 
ladies, for the poor children who cannot 
sometimes attend the ordinary schools, 
especially for girls There is also a 
Nurses’ Guild organised by women, where 
the nurses are entertained weekly as., a 
club. I simply place these few facts be- 
fore you because your Lordship cross- 
examined me on the point of anti-malana 
work, and therefore I put before you the 
anti-tuherculosis work which is done con- 
jointly by men and women 

Major Attlee. 

10.907. I want to ask you a question, 
Mrs. Sen, with regard to the competence 
of women to give an opinion on public 
affairs. Does not the Indian mother in 
the home frequently control the home? 
— (Mrs. Sen.) Yes, certainly she does. 
She is the dominating influence in the 
home. 

10.908. Do you think that women are 
as capable of understanding a political 
issue as their husbands? — I think they 
are, certainly. 

10,909 One further question. I gather 
that you have no objection to a wife re- 
ceiving a vote on the qualification of her 
husband? — No. I have just said that. 
We support that. (Mrs. Mukerji.) On 
the other hand, we think that there can 
be nothing derogatory in that if a woman 
is (willing to live on her Ji^sband’s earn- 
ings and to take his name instead of her 
own. I think it is raiher contradictory 
if she objects simply to get a vote on the 
strength of his property qualification. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi. 

40.910. Have you considered the quali- 
fication of annual income as suitable for 
increasing the number of women voters, 
say, an annual income of so many rupees 
a year earned not from landed pro- 
perty? hut from any source — from tbeir 
own labours. Have you considered that 

* qualification at lalL? — (Mrs. Sen.) Yes, we 
have, but it only affects the worMng 
woman; the (women of the middle classes 
or the upper classes do not earn them- 
selves. * 

10.911. But the .working women do? — 
Yes. . 

10.912. Yon would not object to the 
working women getting the** vote? — ^No. 

10.913. May I take it you are anxious 
that the working women should get the 
vote P — ^Yes. 
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10.914. Yon are not against an annual 
income^ from whatever source derived, 
as being a qualification for a vote? — 
We have no objection to that, but it 
would be very few, and it would not 
be the intelligent voter, it would be 
only the working women’s vote, wheieas 
we want also the intelligent vote. 

10.915. May I ask whether you are 
against the working women getting 
votes .P — ^No. 

10,916 Have you considered the num- 
ber of women that will be added to the 
voters’ list if you make any kind of 
income as a qualification? — No, we have 
not considered that 

10,917. If I tell you that about 

1.000. 000 women could be added to the 
franchise roll, you would favourably 
consider such a qualification p — I t is only 

1.000. 000. We consider the wife’s vote 
as most suitable if we have zo have 
special qualifications, because we would 
be getting 4,000,000, and this, as you 
say, would be giving us 1,000,000. 

lOjOlS. I am not suggesting that the 
wife’s vote sliould be taken away; but 
as an additional qualification? — Certainly, 
m addition* * 


10,926. If such a proposal were granted 
do you think it would largely interfere 
with carrying out remedial measures of 
reform with regard to women’s rights? — 
(Mrs Sen.) Certainly it would. (Mrs. 
Muker]i ) We think so. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

10.928. Mrs Sen, would I he right in 
saying that if the minimum number of 
women voters, which almost all the 
women’s organised Associations are 
asking for, is not accepted by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee appointed by 
both the Houses of Parliament, almost 
all these organisations, which are at 
present devoting their energies to educa- 
tional progress and social reform, will 
thbn concentrate more on agitation than 
anything else.? — ^Yes, certainly I consider 
that likely. 

ft 

10.929. Agitation for votes ? — ^Ais I have 
already said m my Memorandum, and 
it has been stressed by the different 
organisations, that is the minimum that 
we can expect, what the Indian Fran- 
chise Committee has offered us; that is t 
1 to 4^. 


10.919. You are not against a working 
woman getting a vote? — No; we consider 
that they should have the vote. 

Sir Kan Singh Gout. 

10.920. Do you know anything about 
the Varnashram Swarajya Sangha? — No, 

10.921. Did you hear anything at all 
about itP — ^No 

10.922. Mrs. Mukerji, do you know 
anything about it? — (Mrs. Mukerji.} Do 
you refer to Mr Gandhi’s .^hram? 

10.923. No. Have the women of India 
aity objection to the Legislature dealing 
with the improvement of the condition 
of the men and women through the 

\medium of legislation? — ^(Mrs Sen.) No, 
'we have not. 

r YC^924. You are pressing for it.P — ^Yes. 


Marquess of Lothian. 

ID, 930. One of the witnesses yesterday 
stated that so close were the relation- 
ships between the husband and wife in 
India that it was adequate really to en- 
franchise the husband because he really 
represented the woman’s point of view. 
Would you agree with that point of 
view? — ^No, I would not. L think it 
would be really raising the status of 
the wife if you gave her the vote oif her 
husband’s property qualification, because 
we do not consider that the husband’s 
property is only his own. i They are 
considered to be joint properties. We 
take it that way. 

10,931 Am I right in saying that you 
think there is a definite women’s point 
of view about social reform which re- 
quires to be represented through the 
medium of women’s votes and women’s 


Mr. M. JayaJcer. 


r 10,925. Ihe Vamashram Swarajya 
to which Sir Hari Singh Gour 
refers has made a representation before 
Committee that the legislation of the 
Ure should have no power to legis- 
with respect to socio-religions 
of' the Hindu .community. Do 
^rpve of such i proposal ?— No. 


representatives, if India is to make pro- 
gress on a balanced line? Is that your 
view? — ^Yes, certainly. 



Sir Akhar Kydari. 

10.932. Mrs. Sen, you are a distin- 
quished member of the Brahmo com- 
munfty? — ^Yes. 

10.933. And you, IVIrs. Mukerji. P — (Mrs. 

Muk&rjiJy Yes. . ^ 
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10j934. What is the proportion of 
Brahmo’s to the orthodox oonimumty? — 
(Mrs, Sen ) Very small. I do not know 
the exact figures, but it is very small 
Mr. M. B. Jayaher. 

10,93d Your sentiments on this point 
are shared by the Hindu women who are 
not Brahmos ^ — Yes, certainly, a large 
majority of the Hindus. 

Sir Hari Stngh Gout. 

10,936- You hare come here as the 
representatives of the women of io-dia 


irrespective of community and caste and 
classes P — Yes. The Brahmo faith and 
community are all-embracing. 

10.937. Amd you speak for them, and 
m their name?^ — ^Yes. 

10.938. And you have received a 
mandate on the lines on which you have 
given your evidence. ^ — ^Yes 

Chair man.~\ Thank you, we are greatly 
obliged to you ladies for having appeared 
here to-day, and for having made a very 
clear statement. 


{The Witnesses are directed to withdraw.) 


Hajkumari Ameit Kaur, Dr. MuTHuiiAKSHMi Peddi and Mrs. Hamid Ali are 

called in and examined. 


Chairman 

10.939. Pajkumari Amrit Kaur and 
Mrs. Hamid Ah, you appeared before 
Sub-Committee 0, and you handed in 
Memoranda marked 49 and 56 on behalf 
of the All-India Women’s Conference, the 
Women’s Indian Association and the 
National Council of Women in India. 
You were examined by Sub-Committee C 
in detail upon those Memoranda. Those 
Memoranda have been in the hands of 
the whole Committee and the Indian 
Delegation for some time, and the 
transcript of proceedings at the time of 
your examination by Sub-Committee C 
has also been in the hands of the whole 
Committee, and the Delegation and 
Members have had ample time to inform 
themselves of what you said in answer 
to the various questions put to you. Dr. 
Heddi, you were prevented from attend- 
ing Sub-Committee O, but you appear 
now with the other ladies as responsible 
for these Memoranda? — (Dr. Iteddi.) 
Yes. 

10.940. At the time of your examina- 
tion by Sub-Committee C it was arranged 
that you should have this opportunity of 
making a stateinent wl^ich I now invite 
you to deliver ? — (Bagkumari Amrit 
Kav/r.) We, the elected representatives 
of the three main Women’s Organisa- 
tions in India are glad that we have been 
given an opportunity of placing the 
Indian women’s point of view before tie 
Joint Select Committee. In the light of 
some of the questions asked of us the 
other day# by members pf the Sub- 
Committee before whom we were asked to 
appear for preliminary evidence, as also 
with a viev^ to clarifying further our 
position as set forth in our Memorandum 
2, and our recent supplementary state- 
rn^pt bearing thereon, we wish to make 


a further statement, which together with 
the aforementioned will, we sincerely 
hope, meet with the earnest and careful 
consideration of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Reform. 
Our Supplementary Statement has 
already given the members an idea 
we hope, of the representative 
natuie of the organisations which we 
have the honour to represent. We would, 
while emphasising that these Associations 
have branches spread over the entire 
length and breadth of India (both British 
and Indian) also lay great stress on the 
democratic nature of the constitution of 
these organisations. In the All-India 
Women’s Conference, for example, every 
delegate to our annual gatherings has to 
be elected by her constituency or sub- 
constituency in open meeting where every 
woman has the right to vote. These 
elected delegates, in their turn, elect for 
a period of one year the Office Bearers 
of the Central Committee at the Annual 
Sessions. The Central Committee meets 
twice a year, and in addition to the 
Chairwoman, Vice-Presidents, Secretaries 
and Conveners of Sub-Committees, con- 
sists of the Standing 'Committee members 
of eacb constituency who, again, have 
been elected for the year hy the con- 
stituency they represent Work is un- 
remittingly carried on throughout the 
year, and a perusal of the Annual Re- 
ports of qur Organisations, which we have 
pleasure in submitting, will apprise the 
members of the Joint Select Committee 
of the nature and wide scope of our 
activities We have * no subscription for 
our membership of millions of women, 
because we want every woman — however 
poor she may be — to. feel that she is 
taking an active part in our meetings.. 
We have stressed this point in order to 
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Eeddi and Mrs. Hamid Ali. 


prove that we do represent the opinion 
of the womanhood of India as a whole. 
And here, while acknowledging our 
immense gratitude to those men and 


women in Britain who have worked for 
our cause, we still maintain that it is we 
organised women of India who, hy our 
experience and inner knowledge of the 
present conditions in our country, have 
the primary right not only of voicing the 
opinion of Indian women, hut also of 
knowing what mesaures are most suited 
to ameliorate our conditions. The 
question of Franchise for women and 
their status in the new constitution of 
India, has exercised our minds greatly 
during the past three years for it is a 


matter that concerns in a vital manner 
the entire womanhood of our country. 
Our organisations have throughout stood 
for Adult Franchise, or, failing that, any 
system based thereon which would — after 
a short transitional period — lead to the 
goal which has been universally recog- 
nised as the ultimate desideratum. We 
still adhere to our opmion that Adult 
Suffrage is the only logical and desirable* 
method of fairly enfranchising a whole 
people and, if it had been accepted, as 
we suggested, by means of the Group 
System for the first few elections, aU the 
differential qualifications and resort to 
expedients divorced from basic principles, 
and the welter of communalism in which 
our country is to be further embroiled, by 
means of not only a cumbersome but an 
exceedingly expensive machinery, would 
have been avoided. We would still press, 
if we could, for a reconsideration of these 
proposals, for we have not been convinced 
. that they are either administratively im- 
practicable or financially impossible. 
Before any reference to the alternative 
proposals which we have now proffered 
Adult Franchise or any system based 
^'l^ereon has been definitely ruled out) we 
.like, briefly, to reiterate not only 
. dor unqualified disapproval of the main 
recommendations contained in the White 
’ ’Paper as touching the womanhood of 
ihut also prove how retrograde and 
^^nsia’Msfacbory they are. We confess we 
^p^^.ehkErely at a loss to interpret the 
P;iBentality of those responsible for these 
!!reiboiELinendations ■ as they vary from 
^■jJSiovmce to Province^itand there seems to 
s^' 1M> uniformity in them. In the case of 
Fva^cfn of seats for women, "^several 
have 'been left out altogether. 

' edaea>tio9ial (pi^'i&catdonfi 
^esaded^ « one for. 



the most advanced Province educa- 
tionally, and higher ones for those 
less advanced Even the Motor 
and Vehicle Tax qualification, which 
will enfranchise a certain number 
of women all over India and could 
enfranchise many more who might not 
otherwise be eligible, has been recom- 
mended for Madras only. The wives and 
widows of those holding, or who would 
have held, educational qualifications have 
been wholly ignored, while those of the 
property holders only are recommended 
for enfranchisement. Well might the 
former have a very legitimate grievance 
and, even m the case of the latter, the 
condition of application that has been 
laid down will eliminate them almost en- 
tirely from being enfranchised in reality. 
In the Lower House of the Assembly 
(the main House where all remedial legis- 
lation concerning the whole of India must 
come) a system of indirect election for 
women has been proposed whereby we 
shall, of course, never be able to return 
our best women. No such proposal is 
made for any other class or community 
in India. In the Upper House there 
seems to be no place whatsoever for 
women. As far as numbers are con- 
cerned, we cannot but be depressed rather 
than heartened when succeeding Com- 
mittees and Commissions, instead of pro- 
gressing pari passu with the rapid ad- 
vance of India’s women, ^ have, on the 
contrary, taken retrograde steps. The 
Simon Commission recommended our 
ratio to men voters in the proportion of 
1 to 2. The Indian Franchise Committee 
brought it down to 1 to 4^, and the White 
Paper has further decreased it to 1 to 7. 
We will also have you remember that 
this I to 7 is on pap^, and will, in 
practice, work out at 1 to 15, probably, 
iff the Provincial Councils and 1 to 
or even less, for the Federal Assembly. 
It seems almost as if they are ostensibly 
giving with one hand on paper and taking 
away with the other in reality. Taking 
the ’White Paper as a whole, we a^e 
irresistibly led to the conclusion that its 
recommendations have been conceived in 
the narrow atmosphere of Provincialism 
raxher xhan im an All-India spirit The 
alternative pT;pposals now pro^^^ricd by us 
after mature consideration have 
appeared to us to be what wo might 
describe as a “ second best under what 
is goiug to be a very restricted franchise 
for, India. In the framing of them we 
have kept in mind six main principles i — 

jf Iff*. \ ' I < ' ^ 
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il) the recognition, ah initio^ of women’s 
nghttul place in the Constitution, (2) the 
numbers of women enfranchised, (3) the 
strength and quality of the woman’s 
vote (4) as few differential quahfications 
between men and .women as possible, (5) 
the simplification of administrative diffi- 
culties in the preparation of electoral 
rolls, and (6) the avoidance for oui selves 
of entrance into the Communal arena. 
We are grieved to note (1) That no effort 
has been made by those responsible for 
the White Paper, to abolish sex disquali- 
fication and thereby give to women their 
rightful place in the future Con- 
stitution of our country. If, as 
we have been so often told, by those in 
authority, the Government is really 
anxious to give women free and full 
opportunities of service to the country, 
we urge that there must be a clear pro- 
nouncement, either in the Declaration of 
Fundamental Rights — if there is to be one 
— or in the Instrument of Instructions — 
or in whatever manner selected by them 
on a Statutory basis to the effect that 
there shall be '' equal rights and obliga- 
tions of all citizens without any bar on 
account of sex, and that no disability 
shall attach to any citizen by reason of 
his or her religion, caste, creed or sex in 
regard to public employment, office, or 
power or honour and in the exercise of 
any trade or calling ” We are quite cer- 
tain that this very natural desire on our 
part for a full and free recognition of our 
inherent right to citizenship must be 
conceded if we are to make a valuable 
contribution to the life of India in any 
sphere whatsoever. (2 and 3) We are 
naturally most desirous of placing as large 
a number of women as possible under 
the circumstances on the first electoral 
roll. We attach great importance — work- 
ing as our Organisations are for reform 
in every sphere pertaining to our sex — ^to 
the numerical strength of the woman’s 
vote. It, ' therefore, follows that when 
iwe are desirous of having this strength 
in numbers we must also, in an enormous 
country like India, and in the limited 
franchise that we are forced to have until 
Adult Suffrage is attained, see that it is 
a strength that will really courfb In 
other words, that the woman’s vote will 
be strong enough to enable them to re- 
turn, not Only women, but men of their 
dioice to the Councils and Legislatures. 
This is a factor of vital importance to 
/'iis when we are struggling to free our- 
from the social, educational and 
m^or disabilities under which we are 


suffering. Our reasons for advocating the 
“ literacy ” qualification are clearly set 
forth in our supplementary statement, 
but we feel we must bring to the notice 
of the Committee, that unless this quali- 
fication is given to ali Provinces, women 
.will be almost entirely debarred from 
coming on to the Electoral roll. We have 
also explained fully why we demand Adult 
Suffiage in Urban Areas. These, as they 
exist to-day, already include a large num- 
ber of what are known as agricultural 
villages. Therefore, the contention that 
the Urban is going to be enfranchised at 
the expense of the Rural population is 
fallacious, and the fact that we are not 
asking for an increase in Urban seats in 
the Legislatures, is another argument m 
our favour. The reasons for our strong 
opposition to the enfranchisement of 
wives and widows of those holding the 
property qualification, are again clearly 
enunciated in our supplementary state- 
ment, and we do hope that the Com- 
mittee will enter into our feelings with 
an impartial mind For if they are, as 
they have repeatedly stressed, desirous of 
making the woman’s voice heard in the 
future administration of India, the very 
limited numbers of women which are to 
be on the Electoral roll until such time 
as Adult Suffrage is attained must be 
those women whose vote will carry weight 
(4) IVe have tried to place proposals that 
will create as few differential qualifica- 
tions as possible between men and women, 
for that has been our standpoint from 
the very beginning. (5) Our suggestion 
that the Electoral roll for both Provin- 
cial and Federal Legislatures should be 
the same, will not only help to simplify 
administrative difficulties in abundant 
measure, but will also effectually decrease 
expenditure This applies in equally 
strong measure to our proposal for Adult 
Suffrage in Urban areas. These are, 
therefore, potent arguments in favour of 
our proposals and will, if accepted, 
eliminate all the difficulties envisaged in 
preparing electoral rolls in the event of 
the wives and widows of property holders 
being enfranchised. (6) The Committee is 
fuUy aware of the united stand 
of the women of India against 
communal and separate electorates, as 
also against the reservation of seats 
which must, in the very nature of the 
White Paper proposals, be on a Com- 
munal basis. The Secretary of State in 
reply to a question by Miss Pickford on 
the 21st July, regarding reserved seats 
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for ^vomen, said. The communai ques- 
tion, of coiuse, as she knows, does enter 
mlo the question of these women^s seats 
very definitely.’^ We wonder whether the 
full implication of this answer has been 
realised by the Members of the Commit- 
tee, as it has by us In practice ir will 
mean that every woman will have to enter 
the Councils, or the Assembly, on a com- 
munal ticket. It follows that she will 
have necessarily to be loyal to that com- 
munity, and in the event of any con- 
troversy arising as regards the passage 
of remedial legislation or any whitthng 
down of the same which concerns the 
women of any particular community, the 
women of other communities will be de- 
barred from giving their full support or 
otherwise in matters of outstanding im- 
portance to the entire womanhood of 
India, And, of course, we need hardly 
add that we shall not have the choice, 
of returning the women of our choice, 
either to our Councils, or to the Assembly. 
We women, are, therefore, determined 
not to let this spirit of separation, so 
highly detrimental to our national in- 
terests, enter into our ranks. Surely it 
must be recognised by all fair-minded 
people that to force us against our will 
into a room and tell us that the door is 
locked, is against all canons of justice. 
When the Secretary of State says that the 
Communal Award was forced on His 
Majesty’s Government by all the com- 
munities in India^ we would remind him, 
in all humility, that 47 per cent, of the 
population of India were never a party 
to it and wiU never accept it It is a 
matter of extreme regret to us that our 
earnest and united and repeated demands 
have not met with any success. We are 
forced to wonder if any attempt has ever 
been, or ever will be made, to meet us 
in a spirit of co-operation. We (have 
refused “ reservation of seats and advo- 
tc^ted Joint Electorates from the very 
^b^nning because we were opposed to 
\^xpedients on principle and did not want 
^ lb find our place in the Councils of our 
.jcototry in a spirit of separation. We 
,v^ere ''"content to have even fewer number 
Af women in these Councils if we, at least, 
could keep out of the Communal tangle. 

, Ostensibly, we are told that we are being 
-given “reserved seats” simply because 
shall not be returned in sufficient 
‘8 to the Xfegislatur-es by the open 
i^el^ion. We are confident that 
^ be xetumed, but leaving that 
%ou^. not . have 



been possible tor the British Government, 
if “ reserved seats ” had to be, to have 
had them through a system of direct elec- 
tion by joint electorates and on a non- 
communal basis? The British Govern- 
ment have openly said that they are not 
m favour of separate electorates, but 
that the inability of the manhood of 
OUT country to come to an agreement 
amongst themselves has forced the Com- 
munai Award on them. If they sincerely 
believe this, could they not stretch out 
the right hand of fellowship to an im- 
portant half of India — may we say the 
better and wiser half — wiser politically, 
and, surely, more right morally, on this 
particular issue ? Or must we come to 
the conclusion that the wiU to help is 
not there and that the womanhood of 
India does not really count and that 
woman’s independence is to be sacrificed 
“ to circumstances or to the needs of 
any particular community”? If the 
answer be in the affirmative, time alone 
can prove whether we women do, or do 
not count. All we can say is that, if the 
proposals contained in the White Paper 
are not radically altered in the light of 
what we have been privileged to enunci- 
ate, and if recommendations contrary in 
principle as well as in detail to our 
united demands are carried through in 
spite of our protests, the co-operation of 
the womanhood of India will certainly be 
alienated and there will be a country- 
wide agitation, tbe outcome of whicb it is 
difficult to forecast. We sibail press for- 
ward undeterred and undaunted towards 
our goal, come wbat may, conscious of 
tbe justice of our cause and tbe certain 
hope of ultimate success, delayed though 
this may be by tbe many obstacles which 
seem to beset our path. Maxima est 
veriias et prcevalebit. We appeal, there- 
fore, in all earnestness and in all 
humility to the Joint Select Committee 
to focus the searchlight of truth on the 
principles underlying the demands of the 
womanhood of India as placed before you 
to-day by tbeir elected representatives, 
and we sincerely pray that we may still 
count upon the proverbial sense of jus- 
tice and fair play of Great Britain in 
dealing wuth this momentous issue. 

10.941. Dr. Heddi, do you desire to 
make a statement .?—( Dr, Beddi.) No, I 
subscribe to the statement that has been 
made. 

10.942. Mrs. Hamid Ali, have you any- 
thing to say?— (Mrs. Hamid Ali.) Nof . 
I entirely agi^ee with the statement. .. 
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Sir Han Singh Gout. 

10.943. Have you heard of the existence 
of a Varnashram Swaraja Sangha? — (Dr. 
Beddi.) YeSj ewe have heard of it through 
the Press. 

10.944. Have you heard of it, Rajku- 
mari.? — (Rajkumari Amrit Kaur.) No, I 
have not. 

10.945. Have you heard of it, Mrs. All ? 
— (Mrs. Hamid Ah.) I have never heard 
of it. 

10.946. Dr. Reddi, what have you 
heard about it? — (Dr. Iteddi.) That it is 
composed of a very reactionary set of 
people who do not hold any modern view 
on many of the questions and problems 
that concern humaryty. 

10.947. Do they voice the feelings of 
the people of your Presidency? — Certainly 
not. 

10.948. Do they voice the feelings of 
any considerable section of the people of 
your Presidency? — Certainly not. 

10.949. One of the recommendations of 

that body is this. I will read it to you. 
and I want you to give your judgment 
upon its merits, and as voicing the feel- 
ings of the womanhood of India, you, 
the women of India. They say : We 

want that our religion should be abso- 
lutely safeguarded. This can be done by 
enacting that the future Indian Legis- 
latures (whether Federal or Provincial) 
shall be debarred from passing any 
measure affecting the personal law or the 
rdigious faith, practice, institutions and 
usages of any community.’^ Do you sub- 
scribe to that? — I know, because I have 
been moving with all sections of women in 
our country and no section of women, to 
my knowledge, will subscribe to this view. 
This Association does not have women on 
their membership. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna. 

10.950. They say they have hundreds 
of thousands? — ^We have not heard about 
it. We tour about the country. We have 
branches in India. We have not read in 
the papers that there is any woman in 
this body. 

iMr. M. B. Jayahar. 

10,951 There are a number of social 
customs and usages in Hinduism which 
affect injuriously the status and rights 
of women, are there not? — ^Yes, there are. 
I would not call it religion. Perhaps 
somebody else would call it religion It 
depends upon the individuals whether 
-jyou call it religion or not. 


10.952. You would desire the future 
Legislatures to pass ameliorative legis- 
lation or remedial legislation so as to 
remove these grievances of women — Cer- 
tainly. 

10.953. And if the future Legislatures 
were to be deprived of the power of pass- 
ing such remedial legislation, women^s 
reform would not progress at all? — That 
is why ,we want to inffuence public elec- 
tion, and also we want to be returned 
to the Councils and Assemblies which are 
going to be law-making bodies - 

10.954. Do you think if the Legislatures 
of the future were deprived of the power 
of passing such legislation, it would cause 
considerable resentment in the ranks of 
Indian women? — ^It would cause consider- 
able harm 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

10.955. Rajkumari, am I right in con- 
cluding from your Memorandum, as well 
as from your statement, that if the rights 
of Indian women are safeguarded under 
the new Constitution, as individual mem- 
bers of the State, members of your 
organisations will be prepared to co- 
operate whole-heartedly in making the 
new reforms in India a success P — (Raj- 
kumari Amnt Kaur.) May I ask for a 
little further elucidation of that question, 
because I have not followed Begum? I 
do not iknow exactly what she means. 

10.956. I put a general question.^^ — ^Yes, 
certainly, if our rights are safeguarded. 

10.957. As individual members of the 
State ? — Yes, if we are recognised , if our 
demanded and our inherent right of 
citizenship are recognised, of course. 

Lord Irwin, 

10.958. Rajkuman, in your statement 
several times you used the word con- 
stituency ’’ — the people were chosen by 
their constituency, sub-constituency, and 
so on? — ^Yes. 

10.959. Could you give the Committee 
in a sentence an indication of what is 
tjie hasjis) of the organisation, as ex- 
pressed by that term? — Yes. Of course, 
you will find it very clearly stated in 
the All-India Women ^s Conference Re- 
port which I am submitting; but in our 
Provinces we have so many consti- 
tuencies, and those constituencies divide 
themselves into so many suh-oonstituent 
areas; for instance, in the Punjab, we 
have what we call the Punjab Central 
Constituency, which includes Lahore 
and the surrounding districts. Then we 
have the Punjab East Constituency, 
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whicii has its headquarters in Umballa 
and includes all the districts there, 
and then the Punjab North Constituency 
which would embrace Rawal Pindi and 
that side. 

10.960. What I really wanted to get 
at was, what women are allowed to vote?^ 
Do you invite as many iwomen as are 
interested in these questions to come, and 
whoever comes has a right to select 
their representative — Yesj when we 
hold our meetings we place before them 
resolutions, having explained questions 
to them, of course, because a great 
number of women who come are really 
illiterate and not able to read news- 
papers; so we explain things to bhem. 
Then we place resolutions before them, 
or when it comes to electing delegates 
who go and vote for that constituency 
or sub-constituency at the annual 
session, every woman present has a right 
to vote. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

10.961. May 1 ask one question? 
Rajkuman, did I understand you cor- 
rectly to say that the women of all com- 
munities are opposed to separate com- 
munal electorates? — ^Yes, 

Sir Ahhar Sydari, 

10.962. Was not at one time the 
seclusion of women, the purdah, con- 
sidered by many Muslim religious leaders 
to be a matter of religion? — (Mrs. 


Kamid Ali.) It was at one time, but 
.•wrongly so. You remember m the verv 
early stages of Islamic history purdah 
was not practised; it only came in later 
on. Purdah as it is understood m India 
is not a religious custom at all ; it is 
only a customary custom. 

10,963. I .wanted to ask you whether, 
if, for instance, it was made penal for 
a Muhammadan woman to go out un- 
veiled, if such a law had been in exist- 
ence, and if the Government of the day 
had desired to remove this disability, 
would not the Muslim religious leaders 
of that time have said that this was 
interfering with their religion? — I have 
heard of such a law in Afghanistan and 
Persia, but I am Sound to confess I 
have never heard of such a law in India. 

10, 9164. You would not, therefore, 
allow the Legislative Authority of the 
Indian Legislature .with regard to cus- 
toms of this kind to be made dependent 
upon the will of any religious body? — 
No. I think when it is a matter of 
custom it should not be made into a 
religious question at all. 

10,965. You would not make it de- 
pendent upon any particular class of 
religious leaders to say that this is a 
matter of religion and not of custom ? 
— Certainly not 

Chairman ] We are greatly obliged to 
you, ladies, fexr having appeared before 
us to-day, and fo>r having made such a 
clear statement. Thank you very much. 


{The Witnesses are directed to withdraw ) 


Ordered * That this Committee be adjourned to to-morrow at half -past 

Ten o’clock. 
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Present : 


Marquess of Zetland 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading 
Earl Peel. 

Lord Ker (Marquess of Lothian). 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose 
Major Attlee. 


Mr Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock 
Mr Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy 
Miss Pickford. 


The following Indian Delegates were also present * — 
Indian States Representatives 


Rao Bahadur Sir Rrishnama Chan. 
Nawab Sir Liaqat Hayat-Khan. 

Sir Akbar Hydari. 


:Sir Mirza M. IsmaiL 
Sir Manubhai N. Mehta. 
Mr. Y. Thombare. 


British Indian 


Representatives . 


His Highness the Aga Khan. 
Dr, B. R. Ambedkar. 

Sir Hubert Carr. ^ 

Mr. A. H Ghuznavi. 
Lt.-Col. Sir H. Gidney. 

Sir Han Singh Gour 
Mr. M. R. Jayaker. 

Mr. N M. Joshi. 


Begum Shah Nawaz 
Sir Abdur Rahim. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna. 

Dr. Shafa’ At Ahmad ^Kh an. 
iSardar Buta Singh. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas 
Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 


THE MARQUESS of LINLITHGOW in the Chair. 


The Chairman informed the Committee 
that he had received a letter from His 
Highness The Aga Khan informing him 
that most of the Delegates did not desire 


to ask for an unalterable date to be fixed 
for the termination of the period of con 
sultation with the Delegation. 


Mr. J. Bhandari, Dewan Bahadur Sir T. Vijataraghavacharta, K.B E., and 
Mr. Ghtjlam Mohammed are called in and examined as foUows • — 


Chairman. 

10.966. Dewan Bahadur Sir T Vijayara- 
ghavacharya, you joined the Mad.ras 
Civil Service in 1898 and after occupying 
various lappointmejits in that Servloe 
became Dewan of Cochin in 1919. In 
1926 you officiated as Director of Indus- 
tries of Madras, and later on in the 
same year became a Member of the 
Central Public Service Commission. Since 
September, 1929, you have held the post 
of Vice-Chairman of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research. Prom June, 
1922, to March, 1925, you held the special 
post of Commissioner for India at the 
British Empire Exhibition? — (Sir 
T. Vtjayarghavacharya.) Yes. 

10.967. Mr. J. Bhandari^ you are 
' Accountant-General^ Posts and Tele- 


graphs j President of the Indian Officers^ 
Association. You joined the Indian 
Finance Department m 1906. The posts 
which you have held include that of Addi- 
tional Assistant Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of India in the Financial De- 
partment ; Deputy Accountant-U^eneral, 
Central i^venues ; Deputy Accountant- 
General, Posts and Telegraphs; Officiat- 
ing Accountant-General in Bihar and 
Orissa and Bengal? — (Mr. Bhanda/ri.) 
Yes. 

10,968. Mr Ghulam Mohammed, you 
are employed now in the Railway 
Accounts Service, and have been m that 
service since 1925. Before that yoil 
served in the Indian Audit and Accounts 
Service. Amongst other appointments 
that you have held are that of Assistant 
Director in the Finance Branch of the 
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Railway Board’s Office^ and also Deputy 
Secretary of the same^ — (Mr. Moham- 
med,) Yes. 

10j969. At the present time you are on 
foreign service with Bhopal State ? — 
Yes. 


10,970. You gentlemen are here on 
behalf of the Indian Officers’ Associa- 
tion, and you hand in two Memoranda 
to the Committee which are marked 
No 51 and No. 52? — Yes. They are as 
follows : 


MEMORANDUM 51. INDIAN OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


1. The Indian Officers’ Association was 
formed and registered in 1923. The 
objects of the Association may be summed 
up as follows : — 

(a) To render efficient and loyal 
service to the Crown and the Country. 

(b) To foster a spirt of oo-operation 
and esprit de corps among the mem- 
bers. 

(c) To safeguard and promote the 
common interests of all the members 
of the Association. 

(d) To represent to proper autho- 
rities the grievances of any member, 
members or class of members of the 
Associabion,^as occasion may arise. 

(e) To co-operate with other Asso- 
ciations having similar objects. 

if) And generally to do all such 
other acts, matters and things as may 
be necessary, incidental or conducive 
to the attainment of the above objects 
or any of them. 

The Association is open to officers of 
the following Superior Civil Services. — 

(1) Indian Civil Service 

(2) Indian Forest Service. 

(3) Indian Educational Service. 

(4) Indian Agricultural Service. 

(5) Indian Service of Engineers. 

(6) Indian Yeterinary Service, 

(7) Imperial Customs Service, 

(8) Indian Audit and Accounts 
Service. 

^ (9) Superintendents and Class I of 

the Survey of India Department. 

(10) The Superior Staff of the Geo- 
logical Survey of India Department. 

(11) The Superior Staff of the 
Postal and Telegraphic branches of 
the Post and Telegraph Department. 

(12) The State Railway Engineer- 
ing Service. 


^ (13) The Superior Revenue Estab- 

Ijshment of State Railways. 

(14) The Superior Staff of the Mint 
and Assay Department. 


' , (IS) The Archaeological Depart- 

(16) The Zoological Survey of 




(17) Indian Forest Engineering 
Service. 

(18) Indian Meteorological Depart- 
ment. 

(19) The . Botanical Survey of 
India. 

(20) The Department of Mines in 
India. 

(21) The Controller of Patents. 

(22) The Curator, Herbarium, 
Royal Botanical Garden, Sibpur, 
Howrah. 

(23) General Central Service, 
Class I. 

2. It is the only representative Asso- 
ciation in India of the kind and includes 
members drawn from the various services 
mentioned above serving under the 
Central and the Provincial Governments. 
Its opinions and recommendations on all 
questions directly or indirectly affecting 
the Indian Officers have always received 
special consideration from the Govern- 
ment. The Association has had the 
privilege of giving evidence, both oral 
and written, before the Royal Commission 
of 1923 and the Indian Statutory Com- 
mission of 1928-29. 

3. Before the Association makes its own 
submissions, it may be permitted to give 
a resume of the proposals in the White 
Paper relating to the general conditions 
of service. The provisions for safe- 
guarding pensionary rights have been 
discussed separately in paragraph 7 
below 

As regards the persons appointed by 
the Secretary of State in Council, the 
conditions of their service, pay, allowances, 
discipline and conduct are at present 
regulated by that authority {vide Sec- 
tion 96 B (2) of the Government of India 
Act of 1919). 

Among their existing rights set out in 
Appendix YII, Part I, of the White 
Paper is included the guarantee to per- 
sons appointed before the commencement 
of the Government of India Act, 1919, of 
existing and accruing rights or com- 
pensation in lieu thereof (Section 96 B 
^2)). At pr&ent the guarantee is limited 
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to such persons. In paragraph 182 of 
the White Paper, however, it is proposed ‘ 
that every person appointed by the 
Secretary of State in Council, before the 
commencement of the Constitution Act 
will continue to enjoy all services rights 
possessed by him at that date or will 
receive such oompensation for the loss of 
apy of them as the Secretary of State 
may consider just and equitable.’’ para- 
graph 184 liid furthei provides that 
‘‘ every person appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State will continue to enjoy all 
service rights existing as at the date of 
his appointment or will receive such com- 
pensation for the loss of any of them as 
the Secretary of State may consider just 
and equitable.” This paragraph extends 
the right of compensation for the loss of 
career or prospects tO' persons to be re- 
cruited by the Secretary of State after 
the date of the Constitution Act. 

The corresponding proposals for officers 
not appointed by the Secretary of State 
in Council are not so clearly defined or 
unequivocal. Paragraph 191 of the 
White Paper states that every person m 
service at the commencement of the Con- 
stitution Act will continue to enjoy all 
service rights existing at that date 
Paragraph 192, however, proposes that no 
such person serving in India in a civil 
capacity before the Constitution Act will 
have his conditions of service m respect 
of pay, allowance, pension or any other 
matter adversely affected, save by an 
authority in India competent to pass such 
an order on the 8th March, 1926, or with 
the sanction of such authority as the 
Secretary of State may direct. 

4. The position that will emerge upon 
the mtroduction of the White Paper pro- 
posals will be briefly as follows — 

All officers already appointed or to 
be appointed hereafter by the Secre- 
tary of State in Council will be 
effectively protected in the enjoyment 
of their, rights. In case of loss of any 
of the rights, they will be entitled 
to such compensation as the Secretary 
of State may consider proper and 
equitable. 

Officers appointed by the Governor- 
General in Council who are in service 
on the date of the Constitution will 
also be entitled to the continued 
benefit of the rules existing at that 
date; but the Secretary of State or 
such authority as may be nominated 
by him will have the power of modi- 
fying and amending the rules even 
; 'if such modifications or amendments 


adversely affect the rights of such an 
officer. These officers in service on 
the date of the Constitution Act will, 
however, have such protection as may 
be afforded by the requirement that 
the conditions of service in respect of 
their pay, allowances, pension, or 
other matters may not be adversely 
affected save by an authority jn 
India competent to pass such an 
order on the 8th March, 1926, or 
with the sanction of such authority 
as the Secretary of State may direct. 

The effect of the White Paper pro- 
posals will thus be that officers ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State in 
Council will be entitled to compensa- 
tion for any adverse alteration in 
the conditions of service rights while 
the others will not be entitled to such 
compensation. 

It will be seen that paragraph 192 
of the White Paper contains a pro- 
vision which apparently cuts across 
the guarantee given in para- 
graph 191 Pule 9 (1) of Civil Ser- 
vices (Classification, Control and 
Appeal) Pules lays down that the 
previous sanction of the Secretary 
of State m Council is necessary to 
the inalking of rules which would 
affect adversely the conditions of ser- 
vice of persons already in service on 
the 8th March, 1926, unless the 
adverse modification is made with 
the consent of the individual con- 
cerned This is an existing service 
right which is threatened with m- * 
fringement as a result of the pro- 
posal at the end of paragraph 192 of 
the White Paper that the sanction 
of such authority as the Secretary of 
State may direct ” will be sufficient 
for the framing of rides to the dis- . 
advantage of this class of officers, 

5. The Government of India Act of 1919 
granted the right to compensation only 
to those officers appointed by the Secre-^ 
tary of State* who were in service on thi^^ 
date of its passing, but it has now been 
proposed to- extend it to officers who have 
been appointed since or who may be ap- 
pointed hereafter. In 1919, the object 
obviously was only to safeguard the exist- 
ing rights of officers then in service, but 
the proposal to extend this right even to 
officers to be appointed after the Con- 
stitution Act manifestly indicates that 
the framers of the White Paper do not 
have only that object in view. 

6. The Association has been at pains to 
discover the reasons which have possibly 
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moved tiie framers of tiiese proposals to 
make such pointed distinction between 
officers appointed by the Secietary of 
State and officers not so appointed. The 
mam reason for granting effective pro- 
tection — effective because of the admission 
of the claim to compensation — to officers 
IS that they should be able to perform 
their duties without any fear of en- 
croachment upon their rights by any 
authorities, legislative or executive, that 
would be set up as a part of the new 
Constitution. This, however, does not 
explain the proposed distinction between 
ofecers .appointed by the Secretary of 
State and officers not so appointed. It 
cannot be maintained that there is any 
difference in the duties that will be per- 
formed by these two classes of officers. 
Nor can it be maintained that the general 
change in the conditions of employment 
will be more operative in the case of the 
former than in that of the latter It 
follows, therefore, that the measure of 
protection should be uniform for all 
officers whether appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State or otherwise who are in 
service on the date of the passing of the 
Constitution Act. Any action that fails 
to conform to this will prove detrimental 
bo the esprit de corps and efficiency of 
the services. 

7. In paragraph 186 of the White 
Paper it is proposed that officers ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State should 
have their pensions and analogous rights 
completely safeguarded by the incorpora- 
tion of a provision in the Constitution 
Act that no amending rules to their dis- 
advantage can be framed even by the 
Secretary of State. Prom paragraph 192 
of the White Paper it appears that so 
far as officers not appointed by the Secre- 
^ taxy of State are concerned, the existing 
position is that the conditions of pen- 
sions of such officers cannot he adversely 
affected save by an authority competent 
to pass such an order on the 8th March, 
except with the sanction of the 
^'^^ecretary of State The pension rules m 
Civil Service Regulations and the 


Superior Civil Service Rules make no 
'difference between officers appointed by 
the Secretary of State and those not so 
appointed. The need for the security of 
pensions is as great in one case as in the 
other. Both have equal claims on Gov- 
ernment. The Association submits that 
there is no reason to discriminate between 
the two classes. 

8. the position of the Association is 
that under the new Constitution no dis- 
tinction should be made between officers 
appointed by the Secretary of State sub- 
sequent to the commencement of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, 1919, and the 
officers belonging to the Central Services 
Class I who are appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India. As far as officers ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State before 
the commencement of that Act are con- 
cerned, their rights are guaranteed in 
Section 96 B. As regards later recruits, 
however, the Association considers that 
in the best interests of the future 
administration of the country, no distinc- 
tion should be made between the Services 
mentioned and that the ultimate control 
of them should be vested in the Governor- 
General acting on the advice of the 
Central Public Service Commission. 

In making this request, the Association 
is asking for no more than what has been 
already promised in unmistakable terms 
by His Majesty^ s Secretary of State for 
India to the members of the Indian Civil 
Service and every other Indian Service. 

My Association would invite a refer- 
ence to the assurances given by the Secre- 
tary of State to the members of the 
Indian Medical Service as reported in the 
“ Statesman of the 17th June, 1932, 
and to the members of the Indian Civil 
Service as reported in the Statesman 
dated the 24th June, 1932. In address- 
ing the members of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Sir Samuel Hoare remarked, “ (My 
answer to you is that the British Govern- 
ment is going to keep in the letter and 
in the spirit every contract that has been 
made with you as with every other Indian 
Service,^^ 


Jk^aCSMORANDUM 52. SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORANDUM BY THE INDIAN 

OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


■ .‘N'otb by Mr J. G. Bhandan, Accoun- 
^j^tent-General Posts’ and Telegraphs^ 
sident of the Indian Officers’ Associa- 
' 6n the position of the Indian Audit 
ts Service under the new 





1. The Indian Audit and Accounts . 
Service is likely to be affected much more 
than any other superior service by the . 
Constitutional changes contemplated and . /tj 
the position was fully explained to tho 
Government of India by my Association 
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in their letter dated 30th August, 1932 
(Annexure A) It will be seen thereirom 
that with the introduction of Provincial 
Autonomy ladical changes may be made 
in the future organisation of a Service 
which has produced a class of efficieno 
and experienced Audit Officers with high 
traditions ot public service, who have 
contributed materially to the success of 
the financial administration of the coun- 
tiy The Association would therefore 
strongly urge that the problem might 
* be solved somew'hat on the lines indicated 
in paia. 6 of its letter dated the 30th 
August, 1932, to the Government of India 
referred to above. 

2. Am independent and efficient audit 
under the reformed constitution is a, 
matter of most vital importance for the 
good Government of the country. If the 
control of the Legislature is to be effec- 
tive, there must he an agency in the 
machinery of the country to see that the 
higher administrative authorities and the 
officers subordinate to them do not act in 
excess of the financial powers conferred on 
them by the legislature, 

3. The fundamental object of the Audit 
Department is ‘‘to save the tax-payers’ 
money by seeing that expenditure is not 
irregularly and wastefully incurred, i.e,, 
the safeguarding of economy, efficiency, 
and propriety in public finance ’’ In- de- 
vising their administrative machinery, 
most of the Western countries have taken 
special pains to secure this object, A 
note giving a brief outline of the systems 
of audit obtaining in the Union of South 
Africa and Ireland, is attached 
(Annexure B) My committee trusts that 
the information given in the note will be 
helpful to the Joint Select Committee 
in determining the position of audit in 
the administrative machinery of India 
under the new Constitution. 

Annexure A 

Indian Officers' Association, 
Indian Museum, 

Calcutta, 30th August* 1932. 
From * 

The iloint Honorary Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, 

^ Indian Officers’ Association, 

To 

The Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, 

Home Department, Simla. 

Snt, 

I am directed by the Executive com- 
mitiee of the Indian Officers’ Association 
f t® Invite your attention to paragraphs 


10 and 11 of the QEteport of the Federal 
Finance Committee from which it appears 
that on the introduction of a Federal 
foim of Government in the country it 
is proposed to transfer to "Dhe provinces 
the liability for audit and accounts in 
the various provinces. Details m refer- 
ence to the proposed transfer are not 
available in the report and it is not 
clear whether the cost alone for the Audit 
and Accounts Service would be trans- 
ferred to the provinces, the present organ- 
isation remaining unchanged, or whether 
the provinces will take over the entire 
administration of the Provincial Audit 
and Accounts Departments. 

2. There can be no question .that with 
the grant ot provincial autonomy the 
legislatures of the vaiious provinces will 
have full control of the revenues ot the 
provinces and that they should exercise 
this contiol by voting grants to enable 
the Executives to carry on the adminis- 
tration of the provinces. The power of 
voting money “ would be valueless, unless 
the Legislature were assured that the 
Executive was spending the voted money 
for the purpose for which it was voted. 
Even, therefore, it one were to set aside 
the possibility of an auditor finding it to 
be his duty to challenge an abuse of their 
position by high officials in applying 
public money to objects, the utility of 
which might be open to serious question 
from the point of view of the tax-payer, 
it must be evident that the control of 
the Legislatures would be merely nominal, 
if they were not assured of a powerful 
and independent audit, free to bring to 
their notice diversions of voted funds, * 
without interference or influence from 
the Executive.” 

3. The position of audit in the adminisr 
trative machinery of this country is 
peculiar. The fundamental object of an 
audit department is “to save the tax- 
payers’ money by seeing that expenditure 
is not irregularly and wastefully incurred, 
i.c., ^the safeguarding of economy, effi- 
ciency and propriety in public finance.” 
The duties of the audit department be- 
come more and more responsible and ' 
onerous with every extension of reforms 
and consequent devolution of powers to 
the authorities i]| India, and the efficiency 
of the audit under the changed conditions 
in India is a matter of the most vital 
importance both for the good govern- 
ment of the country and the future of 
present incumbents in the Service. 

4. The independence of audit is also 
of paramount importance. As Durell 
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points out in ins well-known book “ Par- 
liamentary Grants,” this feature, “ the 
independence of the auditor’s position 
IS of the highest importance, when the 
need of such duties, which require im- 
partiality and fairness is considered. He 
IS able to draw attention to irregularities 
m the accounts and thus possibly bring 
discredit on the Executive without any 
danger of his position being jeopardised 
or his future powers restricted.” The 
true value of an audit, independent of 
the executive, is not to be gauged by 
the irregularities which it actually dis- 
covers but by the certain effects of the 
knowledge that the auditor can and with- 
out fear or favour report them if they 
come to his notice. That knowledge con- 
stitutes in itself the most effective 
security against irregularity. With 
further extension of reforms. Audit would 
be invested with higher and higher re- 
sponsibilities and would have to devote 
more attention to broader principles of 
legitimate public finance and to the 
manner in which the various Executive 
of&cers undertake their more important 
financial responsibilities. 

5. In the scheme of full provincial 
autonomy anything like outside control 
for purposes of audit would be an ana- 
chronism. Theoretically, therefore, each 
autonomous Provincial Government must 
make its own arrangements for an audit 
agency, independent of the Executive, but 
responsible to the Legislature. Each 
Provincial Legislature would ordinarily 
pass an Excehquer and Audit Act which 
would recognise the position of the Prin- 
cipal Auditor and guarantee his salary 
and that of his staff. Like his Ehglish 
prototype, although he would not be an 
q'fficer of the Legislature, he would be 
one of the important officers acting on 
its behalf. He would be appointed by 
the Crown and like Judges of the High 
Court would hold office during good be- 
haviour 

. Theoretically this seems to be an^ ideal 
arra^ement, but it is open to the criti- 
..qism that an audit service recruited on 
a provincial basis will be far less efficient 
than the presejit service constituted on 
a^-India basis. If the audit service 
^ provincialised, the fi^d for the selec- 
of candidates in the various pro- 
will he very limited, and this will 
result in a lowering of the tone 
a corresponding loss in the efficiency 



administrative control of an officer whose 
position is recognised by statute and wno 
IS, so far as audit functions are con- 
cerned, independent of the Executive 
Government of India, has produced a 
class of efficient and experienced audit 
officers with high tradition of public 
service and this has contributed much to 
the success or the financial administration 
ol India. The question whetJier the 
piesent oi ganisation which has proved so ’ 
efficient in the past should not be 
adopted so as to fit in with the changed » 
conditions should engage the serious 
consideration of the authorities. It may 
at first sight seem that the very idea 
of an audit service recruited on an all- 
India basis by the Federal Government 
is inconsistent with the theoretical para- 
mountcy of the component autonomous 
states of the Federal System in matter 
of Provincial financial organisation and 
control, but this difficulty may perhaiis 
be solved by mutual airangement between 
the autonomous Provincial Governments 
and the Federal Government. The para- 
mountcy of the component autonomous 
states would not be impaired if the Pro- 
vincial Governments were to request the 
Federal Government to act on their be- 
half in the matter of recruitment and 
control of the audit service through the 
Federal Public Services Commission. The 
arrangement proposed is somewhat simi- 
lar to that contemplated in rule 12 of 
the Devolution Rules under which a 
Local Government has to employ a 
number of Indian Medical officers in 
such appointments and on such grounds 
and conditions as may bo prescribed by 
the Secretary of State in Council There 
will, however, be this difference that the 
number and terms of appointments in 
the case of the Indian Audit Service ^ 
will be settled by mutual agreement be- 
tween the Provincial and the Federal 
Governments, and so far as Provincial 
audit is concerned, the Principal audit 
officer of the Province will derive his 
authority from the Provincial and not 
the Federal Government. * ^ 

7. The present organisation of the 
Audit and Accounts Service as a Central^ 
Service has produced a class of efficient 
and experienced audit officers with high 
traditions of public service and this in 
■the opinion of the Executive Committee 
of my Association, has contributed 
materially to the success of xhe financial 
administration of the country This has , J 
only been possible as Audit has been "" 
statutorily recognised as being practically 
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mdependeat ot the Executive Government 
of the eountry. My Committee would, 
therefoie, strongly urge that the existing 
efSieient organisation should be utilised as 
far as possible in the future Adminis- 
tration. 

8- My Committee hopes that the con- 
tents of this letter will receive a careful 
and sympathetic consideration at the 
hands of the Government of India and 
that, if necessary, the letter will be for- 
warded to proper authorities for further 
consideration in reference to the proposed 
changes in the Constitution. 

I have the honour to be 
Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
BAiia Peashad. 

Joint Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 
Indian 'Officers’ Association. 

Annexure B, 

Union of South Afeioa. 

92. — 1. In each pro-vince there shall be 
an auditor of accounts to be appointed by 
the G.-G. in Council 

2 No such auditor shall be removed 
from office except by the G.-G in Council 
for cause assigned, which shall be com- 
municated by message to both Houses of 
Parliament within one week after the re- 
moval, if Parliament be then sitting and 
if Parliament be not sitting, then within 
one week after the commencement of the 
next ensuing session. 

3. Each such auditor shall receive out 
of the Consolidated Revenue Fund such 
salary as the G.-G in Council, with the 
approval of Parliament, shall determine. 

4 Each such auditor shall examine 
and audit the accounts of the province 
to which he is assigned subject to such 
regulations and orders as may be framed 
by the G.-G. in Council and approved hy 
Parliament, and no warrant signed by 
the administrator authorising the issuing 
of money shall have effect unless counter- 
signed by such auditor. 

132 The G.-G. in Council shall appoint 
a Controller and Auditor-General who 
shall hold office during good behaviour. 
Provided that he shall be removed by 
the G.-G. in Council, on an address pray- 
ing for such removal presented to the 
G -G. in Council by both Houses of Par- 
liament. Provided further that when 
Parliament is not in session, the G -G. 
in Council may suspend such an officer 
on the ground of incompetence or mis- 
behaviour and when and so often such 
^ „ suspension shall take place, a full state- 


ment of the circumstances shall be laid 
before both Houses of Parliament within 
fourteen days after the commencement of 
its next session; and if an address shall 
at any time during the session of Parlia- 
ment be presented to the G.-G. m Coun- 
cil by both Houses praying for the re- 
storation to office of such officer, he shall 
be restored accordingly, and if no such 
address be presented, the G.-G. in Coun- 
cil shall confirm such suspension and 
shall declare the office of Controller and 
Auditor-General to be and it shall there- 
upon become vacant. Until Parliament 
shall otherwise provide, the Controller 
and Auditor-General shall exercise such 
powers and functions and undertake such 
duties as may he assigned to him hy the 
G.-G. m Council by regulations framed 
in that behalf. 

Ireland . 

35 Bail Eirean, shall in relation to 
the subject matter of Money Bills as 
herein defined have legislative authority 
exclusive of Seanad Eirean. 

A Money Bid means a Bill which con- 
tains only provisions dealing with all or 
any of the following subj'ects, namely, 
the imposition, repeal, remission, altera- 
tion or regulation of taxation ; the^ im- 
position, for the payment of debt or 
other financial purposes, of charges on 
public moneys or the variation or repeal 
of such charges; supply, the appropria- 
tion, receipt, custody, issue or audit of 
accounts of public money, the raising or 
guarantee of any loan or the repayment 
thereof ; subordinate matters incidental 
to those subj’ects or any of them 

The Chairman of Bail Eirean shall 
certify any bill which in his opinion is 
a Money Bill to be a Money Bill, hut 
if within three days after a Bill has been 
passed by Bail Eirean, two-fifths of the 
members of either House by notice in 
writing addressed to the Chairman of 
which they are members so require, the 
question whether the Bill is or is not a 
Money Bill shall be referred to a Com- 
mittee of Privileges consisting of three 
members elected by each House with a 
Chairman who shall he the senior judge 
of the Supreme Court able and willing to 
act and who in case of equality of votes, 
but not otherwise shall be entitled to 
vote. The decision of the Committee on 
the question shall he final and conclusive. 

62. Bail Eirean shall appoint a Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General to act on 
behalf of the Irish Free State (Saorstat 
Earean). He shall control all disburse- 
ments and shall audit all accounts of 
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moneys administered by or under tiie 
authority of the Oireachtas and shall re- 
port to Dail Eirean at stated periods to 
be stated by law. 

Article 63. 


to apply to them as in the case of other 
servants — (Sir T. Vijayarghavacharya ) 
If you omit in Proposal 192 all the words 
from “ save by an authority to the 
end it would meet our wishes. 


The Ckimptroller and Auditor-General 
shall not be removed except for stated 
misbehaviour or incapacity on resolutions 
passed by Dail Eirean and Seanad 
Eirean. Subject to this provision the 
terms and conditions of his tenure of 
office^ shall be fixed by law. He shall not 
be a member of the Oireachtas nor shall 
he hold any other office or position of 
emolument. 

N'ote . — ^Parliament of the Irish Free 
State is called and referred to in the 
Constitution Act as the Oireachtas. 


10,971. Do you desire to make any 
statement at this stage, or any correc- 
tions m your Memoranda? — (Mr. 
Bhandari.) No. 

Cha%Tman.~\ I shall give the Committee 
am opportunity of examining you on 
your Memoranda. 

Sir Samuel JSoare,'] I will withhold 
any questions. 

Marquess of Beading,'} May I ask one 
question^ Secretary of State: What is 
the Order of the 8th March, 1926, re- 
ferred to in the White Paper? 

Sir Samuel Soare } It is the date of 
the Devolution Pule under which the 
Provinces were given certain powers 
over certain Civil Servants in certain 
Services. 

Marquess of Beading.} Thank you 


Sir Samuel JBLoare, 

10.973. The effect of that is to take 
away something from the Secretary of 
State’s Services. Is not that so? — 
The intention is to put the Central Ser- 
vices on the same plane as the other 
Services. 

Marquess of Beading, 

10.974. To put all the Services on the 
same footing? — Yes, exactly. 

10.975. You want them all to be put 
on the same footing as those appointed 
by the Secretary of State in Council, 
for all the Services .P — Yes. 

10.976. And do away with the distinc- 
tion made now between those appointed 
by the Governor-General in Council and 
otherwise, and those appointed by the 
Secretary of State in Council. That is 
the whole point .p — T hat is the fwh<yle 
point. 

Sir Samuel BLoare. 

10.977. You desire to do that by 
bringing your protection up to the 
standard of the protection of the Secre- 
tary of State’s Services? — No, it is only 
in the particular Proposal we want it, 
because our general idea as expressed in 
our Memorandum is put in the final 
paragraph. Our general scheme is put 
in the final paragraph of our Memo- 
randum, paragraph 8. That represents 
the views of the Association. 


Mr. F. S. Cocks. 

10,972. In Proposal 192, referring to 
the point which was raised by Lord 
Beading, do you wish that to be modi- 
fied? Do you wish that qualification, 
Save by an authority in India com- 
petent to pass such an Order on the 
8th March, 1926,” to be deleted or modi- 
fied in any way?— No, Sir! You notice 
difference between the wording of 
^Proposals 191 and 192. Proposal 191 
deals with Officers appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Gtate, and says • Every 

'person in those Services wiU 

'^ontinue to enjoy all service rights exist- 
In Proposal 192, broadly speak- 
■&e position is the same, but they 
add after that : ’ with the sanc- 
such autbbrfey as 'the Secretary 
may direct.”. " What 'we want 
proteeticSki. - -regards peai- 



Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

10.978. If you omit the words “ save 
by an authority in India competent to 
pass such an Order on the 8th March, 
1926,” you would be withdrawing from 
those authorities the control over the 
conditions of service which they at pre- 
sent possess, would you not? — Read, 
with our general principle as put in 
paragraph 8 of our Memorandum, it 
will come to this, that both sets of Ser- 
vices, whether appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State, or by the Governor- 
General in Council, will have their con- 
ditions of service affected by the same 
authority in the same manner. 

10.979. Yes, but are they under 
exactly the same authority at the pre** 
sent time?. — No, they are not. 

10.980. UlrEder the Order of 8th 

ate not. We 
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are only proposing a change in the 
future. 

10.981. Your Services are at pre- 

sent^^ ^ — Under the control of the 

Govemor-Geineral. What we propose 
IS that for the future all the Services 
should be placed under the control of 
the Governor-General. What we would 
like IS what is said in paragraph 8 of our 
Memorandum, that is to say, that for the 
future all the Services should be placed 
under the control of the Governor- 
General , the final authority should be the 
Governor-General advised by the Public 
Service Commission. That is our con- 
tention as put m paragraph 8. 

Sir Austiri Chamberlain. 

10.982. I understand. Now may I put 
again the question that I put to you 
before If these words, save by an 
authority in India competent to pass 
such an Order on the 8th March, 1926,” 
are deleted, will you not he withdraw- 
ing from those authorities a right of 
control which they now possess, an^ 
transferring their right of control to 
the Governor-General.^ — Yes; there is 
that possibility. That would be 
met by putting in the words, save by 
the Governor-General after advice from 
the Public Service Commission.” 

Sir Samuel Eoare.'] I do not think 
that does save it at all, I cannot see 
that that saves it at all. 

Lord Irwin. 

10.983. You would be changing the 
authority, would you not? — The deter- 
mining authority would he the Governor- 
General. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

10.984. At the present time the autho- 
rity which decides is a Provincial autho- 
rity? — (Mr. Bhandari.) No, not in the 
case of the Central Services. (Sir T. 
Vijayaraghavacharya ) They are under 
the Governor-General. (Mr. Bhandari.) 
We represent the Central Services, 
Class I, and some of the All-India ser- 
vices. 

10.985. Under the Order do I under- 
stand that, as far as those for whom 
you speak are concerned, the Order of 
the 8th March, 1926, makes the 
Governor-General the controlling autho- 
rity? — (Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya ) 
Yes, the controlling authority, the 

’ final authority, except in respect of those 
or members of our Association 


who have been appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State. Our Association consists, 
broadly, of two classes of persons. 
Those members who have been appointed 
by the Secretary of State and members 
appointed by the Governor-General. 
There are two classes. We represent 
really two classes. 

10,986 I am puzzled. If the authority 
is already the Governor-General under 
the Order of March 8th, 1926, it will 
remain the Governor-General even 
though these words be left in Proposal 
192 If it IS not already the Governor- 
General then you are transferring to the 
Governor-General a power at present 
possessed by some other authority? — If 
you will look at the last proviso you will 
see there is a possibility of delegation. 
(Mr. Bhandari ) Our objection is against 
the last clause, “ with the sanction of 
such authority as the Secretary of State 
may direct.” We do not want that the 
delegation should go further, that is the 
point. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

10.987. Is it the words, or with the 
sanction of such authority as the Sec- 
retary of State may direct ” that you 
wish deleted? — (Sir T. V ijayaraghavor- 
chary a.) Yes ; I am sorry for the mis- 
understanding ; it was my fault. — (Mr. 
Bhandari.) Only the last clause. 

10.988. You wish the words, ^^save by 
an authority in India competent to pass 
such an order on the 8th March, 1926 ” 
to stand? — ^Yes, and beyond that we wish 
to be deleted. 

10.989. And the later words to be 
deleted ?--Yes 

Sir Samuel Eoare. 

10.990. May I take that a step 
further? What kind of posts have you 
got in mind? The posts will be in the 
Central or the Federal field. How is it 
possible that posts of that kind should 
be delegated to the Provincial autho- 
rities? — (Mr. Bhandari,) We have no 
idea That clause is rather vaguely 
worded. We do not know what the in- 
tention is. 

Marquess of Beadjvng. 

10.991. Do these words, or with the 
sanction of , such authority as the Sec- 
retary of State may direct ” introduce 
something new? — ^Yes 

10.992. Something which is not at 
present in existence? — ^Yes, that is 
exactly the position. 
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10,993. They give a wide scope to the 
Secretary of State which is not defined? 
—Yes 

10,994 It IS left absolutely to the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of State and 
that IS introducing something which has 
not been hitherto in existence.^ — That is 
exactly the point. 

Dr. B. B Amhedhar,'] Is it not the 
present position — No, it is not. 


Lord Eustace Bercy. 


10,995 We seem to be getting into 
some confusion. Section 192 of the 
White Paper refers to all ofiS^cers 
appointed by all authorities other than 
the Secretary of State. I gather that 
the proposals of the witnesses refer only 
to Class I of the Central Services and 
do not refer to any officers now appointed 
by Provincial Governments P — Our Asso- 
ciation does not represent that class of 
officers. 


10,996 Tour Association does not re- 
present any of the Provincial Services .P 
— (Sir T. Vi^ayaragliavacharyaJ) If you 
will kindly turn to the first page of the 
Memorandum that shows it. 

10.997. You mention the Indian Edu- 
cational Service? Do you mean only the 
All-India Educational Service? — (Sir T. 
Vijayaraghavatha'i'ya,) There is a little 
difficulty there. There are officers of the 
All-India Services who are employed 
under Provincial Governments. The 
officers of the All-India Services em- 
ployed in the Provinces will come under 
that, hut there are also purely Pro- 
vincial officers recruited and employed by 
the Provincial Governments. Our case 
applies both to officers appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council as also to 
officers of the All-India Services employed 
in the Provinces. 

10.998. But not to any officers 
appointed by the Provinces? — No, not 
the Provincial officers 

Sir Samuel Koare ] Lord Eustace has 
brought out the point that needed to be 
chrought out, namely, that our words 
qover both -delegations in the Centre and 
' d^egations in the Provinces I under- 
'^fitand the witnesses are interested only 
UJn delegations in the Centre. 





Marquess of 'Reading 


took the answer to Lord Eustace Percy's 
question to be. Was not that right? — 
(Mr. Bhandari.) Yes, that is right. 

lljCKX). Then it would cover more than 
the Secretary of State said. The superior 
officers are appointed by the Central 
Government or by the Secretary of 
State ? — Yes. 

11.001. AJthough they are serving in 
the Provincial Governments — Yes. (Sir 
T. Vijayaragliavacharya ) Yes. 

Sir Samuel Soare, 

11.002. The point is this, in a sen- 
tence If the witnesses are thinking of 
the Central posts, obviously those posts 
must be left with the Governor-General? 
—Yes. 

11.003. There is no question of delega- 
tion there at all. If they lare thinking of 
the Provincial posts there must he some 
power for delegation to the Provincial 
Governments? — (Mr Bhandari.) We were 
thinking only of the Centre. (Sir T. 
Yiqayaraghavacharya.) There are also 
officers of the All-India Services em- 
ployed under the Provincial Govern- 
ments. There is a third class of officers. 

Mr. M. B, Jayaher. 

11.004. In the case of Provincial 
officers, are you against the Secretary of 
State delegating to the Provincial Gov- 
ernment ^ — No. 

Dr. Shafa^ at Ahmad Khan. 

11,006. Do you mean the Governor- 
General in Council or the Governor- 
General at his discretion? — (Sir T. 
Vijayaraghavacharya.) We mean this 
Assuming that ,in the case of an 
officer of the Central Services, Class I, 
an order of punishment is passed upon 
him by the Central Government, which 
would mean under the future Constitu- 
tion a Minister acting with the Governor- 
General, the final appeal we want to rest 
an the Governor-General advised by the 
Public Services Commission. 

11.006. The Governor-General at his 
discretion? — As informed by the Public 
Services Commission. 

11.007. Is that the view of your Asso- 
ciation? — That is the view of our Asso- 
ciation. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 


10,999. Is that quite right? Do the 
■^tuesses agree? I understand from one 
'the witnesses it might be delegations 
Centre and also in the Provinces, 
ot, officers appointed by the Pro- 
'governments.. That ns what I 





11,008 What are these officers who are 
appointed by the Central Government 
and who would I understand continue 
to be appointed by the Central Govern- 
ment, and who are not members of the 
Indian Civil Service? — ^You will find ^ 
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list of such officers on the first page of 
our Memorandum. 

11.009. I beg your pardon, surely notp 
— Some of them. 

11.010. Those Services include a large 
number of provincially appointed officers? 
— (Mr. Bhandari,) No. 

Lord Eustace Percy.J What is the class 
of officer which is still appointed by the 
Central Government? 

Sir Samuel Koare ] To give the most 
conspicuous example : Customs. ♦ 

Lord Eustace Percy.'] The Customs and 
Income Tax Services? 

Sir Samuel ELoare ] Yes. 

Lord Eustace Percy.] In so far as they 
are not Members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? 

Sir Samuel ELoare.] Yes 

Rao Bahadur Sir Krishnama Chari.] 
Railway Services. 

Mr. Cocks.] My Lord Chairman, on a 
point of order, do I understand from 
the Secretary of State that the words 

such authority mean Provincial 
Government ^ 

Sir Samuel ELoare.] Yes, in actual 
practice, they do mean that. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] May I ask a 
question, because I thought I understood 
and now I feel sure I do not? What 
is the change which the Secretary of 
State intends to make? There are, as 
I understand, certain officers who at 
present will have a right of appeal to 
the Governor-General, and, under the 
Witness’s proposal, to the Governor- 
General advised by the Public Services 
Commission j but the Secretary of State 
proposes to reserve the right to transfer 
some of them to the authority of the 
Provincial Government, excluding the 
authority of the Governor-General, or the 
Governor-General advised by the Public 
Services Commission. Is that so? 

Sir Beginald Craddock.] Might I put 
a point in connection with that? 1 
understand that whereas hitherto the 
Accountant-Generals and their assistants 
have been in the Central Service, they 
have now become Provincial Service 
Officers under the Provincial Autonomy 
scheme? — ^((Mr Bhandari ) We cannot say 
what the position will be about that. 

Sir Ahbar BLydari.] Besides, there 
would be the Audit Service. 

Marquess of Beading.] There must be 
an independent audit. 

Sir Samuel ELoare.] What is intended 
is this, namely, that all officials 
y/^Ppointed by the Governor-General will 


remain officials appointed by the Gover- 
nor-General with the consequential 
guarantees, whether they are employed 
in the Centre or whether they are em- 
ployed m the Provinces. It is, however, 
necessary to have words of this kind, 
because over and above that position, 
under the present Devolution Rules, the 
Governor-General and the Centre retain 
residual powers over the Provincial Ser- 
vices. Those residual powers under Pro- 
vincial Autonomy .would have to be dele- 
gated to the Provincial Governments, but 
so far as the Centrally appointed Ser- 
vants are concerned, their position will 
remain, with the guarantees from the 
Governor-General, whether they are in 
the Centre or whether they are in the 
Provinces. 

Lord Bankeillour.] But, surely, these 
last words go further than the Secre- 
tary of State’s intentions On a strict 
construction, they would allow the 
Secretary of State, would they not, m 
combination, presumably, with the Pro- 
vincial authority to derogate from the 
Tights of certain officers, whose rights 
the Secretary of State wishes to bp 
conserved ^ 

Sir Samuel Hoare ] If they do go fur- 
ther, we must have them more accurately 
drafted. This is not, after all, an Act 
of Parliament 

Dr B. B Ambedkar ] May I draw the 
attention of the Committee to the point 
raised by Lord Reading as to the present 
position of the power of the Secretary 
of State to delegate? I find under the 
classification Rules, Part V, in the 
Government o-f India Act, page 9, the 
power of delegation is at present vested 
in the Secretary of S-j:ate. In the case 
of the Central Services, Class 1 and also 
Class 2, it is distinctly laid down, in 
Rule 33, that the power over these Ser- 
vices is hereby delegated to the Gover- 
nor-General and the Secretary of State 
and the same clause is repeated under ^ 
37. Part V, dealing with Central Ser- 
vices, Class 2, so, as a matter of# fact, 
there is really no innovation. 

Mr Cocks 

11,011 We have been referring up to 
now to officers appointed before the com- 
mencement of the Constitution Act What 
are your exact proposals regarding offi- 
cers appointed after the commencement 
of the Constitution Act? — '(Sir T. 
Vijai/araghauacharya,) For officers ap- 
pointed after the commencement of the 
Constitution Act, I should like the 
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Governor-General to be the ultimate 
authority. 

11.012. For all classes of officers? — All 
classes of officers. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

11.013. All classes of centrally ap- 
pointed officers^ — Yes, to be appointed 
after the Constitution Act. 

Mr. Codes. 

11,014 In paragraph 4 of your memo, 
you say: “ The effect of the “^^ite Paper 
proposals will thus be that officers 
appointed by the Secretary of State” in 
Council ” — that is after the Constitution 
Act comes into being — “ will be entitled 
to compensation for any adverse altera- 
tion in the conditions of Service rights 
whilst the others will not be entitled to 
such compensation Who are the 
hthers ? — (Mr. JBIiandari ) If you refer to 
Section 96 B (2) of the Government of 
India Act, you will find the others. (Sir 
T, Vtjayciraghavaclia'iya.) I can state the 
point, if you like. It refers to officers 
appointed by the Secretary of State. 
They may be officers appointed by the 
Governor-General and those will not be 
entitled to compensation under the White 
Paper — officers not appointed by the 
Secretary of State — officers appointed by 
some authority other than the Secretary 
of State. 

11,015. But you want them to have 
rights of compensation the same as the 
others ? — As a matter of fact, I have 
drafted a few words about it. What we 
want IS that in future aU classes of 
officers, if they feel any alterations in 
their conditions of Service are likely to 
prejudice them, should be able to bring 
their case to the notice of the Public 
Services Commission which will go into 
^the facts of the case, and they shall be 
, dealt with equitably, to whatever Ser- 
they may belong. 

; 11,016. The Public Services Commission 

the fihal authority, will it? — Prac- 
yes. The Governor-General will 
the final authority, but he will act 


have been a Member of the Public Ser- 
vices Commission, and for three years 
we recruited to the Indian Forests Service 
until the recruiting was stopped about 
one and a half years ago, and in all 
those years we found a very large num- 
ber of Indian candidates who appeared. 
We put them through a very severe test, 
It included walking 15 miles a day, and 
that kind of thing, and they survived 
the test, our difficulty was to find enough 
posts to give them. 

Sir Ahdur Malum , 

11.019. As a matter of fact, there are 
a number of men who cannot find employ- 
ment? — Yes. 

Mr. Cochs. 

11.020. It is not true that Indians are 
not naturally attracted by that sort of 
work? — No, it depends upon the tem- 
perament. It does not depend upon the 
race, it depends upon the persons, I 
think. 

Mr. N. M. JosJu. 

11.021. May I ask one question, my 
Lord Chairman : In reply to Mr. Cock^s 
question, you stated that even as regards 
the future recruits, you would like the 
final authority and the final control to 
he vested in the Governor-General. May 
I ask you whether you fear that even in 
the case of the future recruits, the re- 
sponsible Government will not do justice 
to the people appointed by them? — No. 
My point IS simply this. The first order 
will be passed in the case of Central 
officers by the Government, so- that it 
would be wrong to give the appeal to the 
same authority. That is why I propose 
the Governor-General. It is not for any 
distrust of the Minister, but the Minis- 
ter, having passed the original order 
which is appealed against, obviously it 
would not be right that he should hear 
the appeal himself, so I propose another 
authority, and the other authority 
naturally seems to be the Governor- 
General. 


on their advice. 

I 11,017. There is only one more question 
; X want to ask, about something entirely 
; cdiffbrent. I see your Association includes 
’•(^embers of the Indian Forests Service? 

Is there any truth in the sug- 
has been made to me that 
a ; difficulty in. getting Indians 
^ J happen to 




11,022. Are you aware that in no 
country in the world the responsible 
Government transfers its authority over 
it-s employees recruited by itself to any 
other authority? — I do not know. At; 
once occurs to me, the case of the 
High Court Judges in England. The 
Hi^h Court Judges, I take it, are re- 
cruited by the Crown, but the Crown 
cannot remove them. 
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11 j 023. The Crown cannot remove them. 
You want to be in the position of the 
High Court Judges? — No^ I do not say 
that You wanted some analogy, and I 
gave the nearest analogy I could think 
of; that is all. 

11.024. It comes to this, that in the 
future even so far as recruits are con- 
cerned, who are not recruited either by 
the Secretary of State or by the 
Governor-General, but will be recruited 
by the future responsible Government, 
you want that they should not have the 
final control over the Services recruited 
by them P — (Sir T. Vijaraghavachar^.) 
IsTo, they would have the controiL 
I only want that there should be a 
right of appeal to the Governor-General, , 
because in all cases it is found desirable 
to have two minds instead of one. There 
is a chance of a miscarriage of justice, if 
only one mind is brought to bear upon a 
case, so it is right, 1* think, to provide 
for* a right of appeal, and a right of 
appeal m the case of a Minister passing 
an order can only be to the Governor- 
General. I cannot think of any other 
authority. 

11.025. I am sure you recognise that 
under the responsible Minister there will 

» be heads of Departments. The first step 
will he taken not by the Minister but by 
the head of the Department? — No 
There are cases of Central Services, 
Class I, of what are called gazetted 
officers to the Superior Services in whose 
case an or^er cannot be passed by the 
head of a Department; the order can be 
passed only by the Minister on th4 Report 
of the head of the Department. 

11.026. But the Report will be of the 
h^d of the DepartmentP — Yes; but even 
now there is a right of appeal. We do 
not want that we should be deprived of 
the right of appeal. 

11.027. I am suggesting about future 
recruits — ^future recruits who will he re- 
cruited by the responsible Government? — 

I do not suggest that fhere is any want of 
responsibility in the Government or that 
wrong orders will he passed, but, human 
nature being what it is, I do think that 
when a man’s whole career is at stake, it 
will be fair to give him a chance of 
appeal to another authority to look into 
the facts of the case and see whether the 
Minister was right in passing the order 

Dr.#B. B. Ambedhar, 

. 11,028 May I ask a question arising 

|dat of this? The point that I want to 

K before you is this* First of all, I am 
ftting for the moment, and I think so 


far as I am concerned I agree with you, 
that there must be a right of appeal. 
Proceeding on that basis, I want to put 
to you this question first: Would you 
make it obligatory or would you give a 
right of appeal to- a Civil Servan t 
against every conceivable order passed, or 
would you give the right of appeal only 
in certain cases ? — I would draft the 
words in the same way as the present 
Apjjeal Rules in the Public Services Com- 
mismon’s Rules are framed, that is to 
say, for instance, there are certain acts 
against which there are rights of appeal. 

11,02'9. I am proceeding hypothetically 
generally : You would not say that in 
every case there should be a right of 
appeal? — ^No, m the cases where it now 
exists. 

11.030. In certain cases, there should 
be a right of appeal? — Yes. 

11.031. The next point I want to put 

to you is this • You said that having 
regard to human nature, it would not be 
proper to make the Minister an appellate 
authority’-, because he would be already 
the authority who would have passed the 
order m the first instance I quite see 
the point. What I put to you is this: 
Supposing we had a procedure somewhat 
of this sort, that in those oases where the 
(right of appeal is given to an aggrieved 
Civil Servant, the order of the Minister 
was treated as provisional only, and that 
in those cases where the right of appeal 
is given as a matter of right, it was 
made obligatory upon tbe Minister that 
no such order passed to the prejudice of 
a Civil Servant was made final unless 
the matter iwas submit-ted to the Public 
Services Commission, which had the 
authority to find the facts and so p(resent 
a clear case, and then it is only on the 
findings as reported by the Public Ser- 
vices Commission that the order passed 
by the Minister was made final, would 
you object to that sort of procedure? — 
I do not think so, because finally it really 
ge-fcs the concurrence of two authorities, 
except that it is a matter of procedure 
for you to decide^ if that is the moore 
satisfactory way, or an appeal would be 
the more satisfactory way. We, per- 
sonally, see no objection to what you 
suggest. * 

Mr. N. M. Joshi,’] I have nothing 
more to add. 

Mr. M, *B, Jayaker, 

11.032. May I ask your at-^ntion to 
Appendix No. VII to the Whi^ Papeir, 
Part No. I, on page 120? That sets out 
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the piiiicipal existing rights oi ofdcers 
appointed by the Secretary of State in 
Council. Notv’ 1 understand from 
your Alemorandum that your Associa- 
tion is open to the Indian Cirii Service, 
and seveial other members of the 
Superior Central Services. Is that so^ 
— There are members of it. 

11 j 033. Now I am asking you wMat 
is your opinion, speaking on behalf of 
your Association, about some of the 
rights which are mentioned at page 120? 

I will give yon an instance Bight 
No 11 ' ‘‘ Provisions that posts borne on 
the cadre of All-Indian Services shall not 
be left unhiied for more than thi ce 
months without the sanction of the Secre- 
tary of State in Conncil.’’ Do you agree 
with the view of some of the politicians of 
India that in the future Constitution 
this right, if exercised, will cause con- 
siderable inconvenience to Provincial 
and Central Governments ? — (Sir T. 
Vijayaraglia'iaGliarya,) I think I should 
vest the right in the Governor- 
General according to my general plan at 
paragraph 8 of my Memorandum. 

11,034. You would, therefore, sub- 
stitute the Governor-General for the 
Secretary of vState? — Yes. 

11,035- Then pass on to Right No. 13: 

Sanction of the Secretary of State-in- 
Oouncil to the modification of the cadre 
of a Central Service, Class I, which 
would adversely affect any office ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State-in- 
Council, to any increase in the number 
of posts in a Provincial Service which 
would adversely affect any peison who 
was a member of a corresponding All- 
India service on 9th Alarch, 1926, or to 
hhe creation of any specialist post which 
would adversely affect any member of 
an All-India Service, the Indian Eccle- 
siastical Establishment and the Indian 
Political Department.^’ Have you any 
suggestions to make in connection with 
that.P — Yes I would follow the same 
principle which I have adopted in the 
former case. I would vest the power in 
the Governor-General. 

11,036. Now the next one, 14 : Per- 
sonal concurrence of the Governor re- 
i^uirc^d to any order.” I should like 
you to note the words any order ” 
— “ affecting emoluments, or pension, 
any order of formal censure, or 
any ord,er on a mem^al ” — would you 
desire a modification of these words — 
This refers to the case of officers of All- 
India Services employed in the Pro- 
vinces nnaer the Governor. 

♦ 


11.037. It applies to all of them, 
whether they are employed in the Cen- 
tral Services or whether they are em- 
ployed in the Provinces. I am asking 
you if these words any onder afl:ect- 
ing,” etc., stood, do you not think that 
would interieie considerably with the 
maintenance of full control by Provincial 
Governments over their employees ^ — I 
am inclined to think that that would be 
so, if you wanted the previous concur- 
rence Mj answer is that I would not 
require that premous concurrence so 
long as there is a right of appeal pro- 
vided, for which I asked previously. 

Mr M B. Jayalzer, 

11.038. If the right of appeal, which 
you 3ust mentioned, was kept intact 
would you then desire a modification of 
this right? — I would. 

11.039. In what way^ — I would allow 
the Alinister to p^ss the order so far as 
a certain number of orders are conoerned 
— not all the orders contemplated there, 
hut certain orders. 

11.040. You would exclude administra- 
tive orders from the operation of this 
right — ^Yes, broadly speaking. 

11.041. You would restrict ir to orders 
involving formal censure or dismissal or 
any thing of that nature^ — Or affecting 
pay or pension. 

11,042 But purely administrative 
orders you would exclude from its pur- 
— J would exclude purely adminis- 
trative orders from the purview. 

11,043. The next one Personal con- 
currence of the Governor required to an 
order of posting on an officer of an All- 
India Service ” — Do not you think it will 
seriously interfere with Provincial con- 
trol^ — ^Yes, I think it is unnecessary now 

11.044 Would you do away with it en- 
tirely? — ^Yes, I think in present condi- 
tions it is very unnecessary. 

11.045 16. Right of complaint to the 
Governor against any order of an official 
superior, in a Governor’s Province and 
direction to the Governor to examine the 
complaint and to take such action,” etc. * 
I am asking your attention to the words 
“ any order Do not you think they 
are too wide^^ — I really do not know 
what this exactly means. 

11.046. Right of complaint to the 
Governor against any order? — There is 
the right of appeal, is there not? 

11.047. This is no-t the right of appeal ; 
it is a right of complaint P — ^I do not 
know what that means. 
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11.048. The words are clear, “ Right of 
complaint to the Governor against any 
order of an official superior Do not 
you think it is a serious interference 
with Provincial control? — (Sir T. 
Vijayaraghavacliaiya.) I imagine it is 
wide in its phraseology, but I imagine 
some rules would he made under this to 
define it. 

Mr. M, H Jayaker. 

11.049. Those rules must he consistent 
with the w^ords of this clause. They 
could not he inconsistent ^ — I agree it 
appears to be too broad 

Dr. B. It AmbedfcW.] May I draw the 
attention of the Secretary of State to 
this with regard to Right No 16 in 
Appendix YII : It is stated in brackets 
that it is based upon Section 96 B (1). 
I find the second paragraph of that Sec- 
tion 96 B (1) deals with an order in a 
case in which an officer considers himself 
wronged, and not any order and that 
must he corrected if I mistake not. 

Sir Samuel Hoare ] I should have 
thought it would have been much more 
convenient to defer these questions to 
me until I give evidence in October. I 
shall be quite ready to give answers to 
these detailed questions then. 

Dr B. It. Amhedkar '] I thought this 
clause was somewhat wider than in the 
Act. 

Marquess of Beading ] Will you make 
Proposal No. 192 a little plainer to us^ 

Sir Samuel Soare.^ Certainly. 

Marquess of Beading.'] I am willing to 
wait until we have the Secretary of 
State’s examination. 

Sir Samuel Hoare.] I think it is much 
better, now that we have the three In- 
dian gentlemen here, that they should 
give evidence. 

Lord Hustace Percy ] This point was 
raised by me with Sir John Kerr, who 
said he understood this provision to refer 
to cases only of personal wrong. 

Dt B. P. Amhedkar.] That is so. 

Mr. M. B. Jai/aker.] It may help the 
Secretary of State, when he gives evi- 
dence, to meet the difficulty which 
is being pointed out. I haye no 
desire to embarrass the Secretary of 
State, hut this is the first time that we 
have an opportunity of haying the 
Indian Officers’ point of view and I am 
anxious to know, what is their opinion 
about the jpossibilities of working out such 
a rule. I have no desire to raise any 
kind of constitutional conundrums with 


the witnesses. One of the rights which is 
claimed on the part of the superior ser- 
vices is the right to compensation in the 
event of the abolition of a siipeiicr post 
like the Commissioner of a Distiiet. 
What IS your view about this right? — 
My view is that ordinarily no claim to 
compensation should arise where selection 
posts are abolished, but where, in Lord 
Peel’s words (I refer to the despatch 
which has been published) administrative 
changes result in a loss of selection 
appointments so considerable as seriously 
to prejudice reasonable prospects, thex'e 
should be a claim to compensation. I 
would add to this, that in each case 
where an officer claims that the case falls 
within these words of Lord Peel, the case 
should be stated to the Public Service 
Commission and its opinion ought to be 
taken, whether the case really comes 
within those words or is merely a case 
of ordinary abolition. 

11,050. In any case, you V70uld not 
allow the claim until it was considered 
by the Public Services Commission? — 
Quite. 

Lord Irwin. 

11,051 You would make the Public 
Services Commission jphe final arbiter of 
that^ — Yes, I would make the Public 
Services Commission the final arbiter of 
that. 

Mr. M. It Jayaker. 

11.052. Speaking generally about Part 
I, to which I have been drawing your 
attention, would you desire a reconsider- 
ation of all these rights so that admini- 
strative control by Provincial Govern- 
ments over their employees, even if such 
employees belonged to the Central 
Superior Services, may in no way be 
rendered weak? — ^Yes; I am voicing the 
Indian Officers’ point of view, which is 
that the administration of the future gov- 
ernment should be facilitated The view 
of the Indian Officers is that, as far as 
pjossible, the new administration should 
be set easily on its way, and its work 
should be made easy, subject to rights of 
individual officers being protected in the 
way in which I have pointed out in reply 
to detailed questions. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

11.053. Are yon aware that all these 
rights about which Mr. Jayaker is IIlow 
asking yon questions are existing rights? 
— ^Yes. This schedule is a statement of 
existing rights, but certain things he 
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pointed out in the course of Ins examin- 
ation are not necessary. 

11.054. None the less, they are existing 
rights? — Yes, hut for the future they 
would not he. I mean, for Officers ap- 
pointed after the Constitution Act, they 
would not he existing rights 

Mr. M, B. Jay alter. 

11.055. Whatever the existing rights 
may he, you are clear and are express- 
ing the view of your Association, that 
so far as persons to he employed after 
the Constitution Act are concerned, 
even if they are appointed hy the Sec- 
retary of State, these rights require to 
he very carefully modified if Provincial 
autonomy is to he made a success? 
— (Sir T. Vi^ayaragliavacharya ) Yes. 

11.056. Supposing the right of appeal, 

which you have referred to, is kept 
intact and supposing the salaries, 
emoluments and other prerogatives of a 
similar nature are kept intact and the 
Legislature is not given the power of 
affecting them, would you he content 
to go under the complete control of the 
Provincial Governments — In the case of 
Provincial Officers ^ ♦ 

11.057. Those wjbio are transferred to 
the Provinces P — I will put to you my 
difficulty. My point of view — and I 
think in this I represent the views of the 
Association — is that, so far as the Indian 
Civil Service and the Indian Police S'er- 
vice are concerned, they should he re- 
cruited hy the Governor-General, hut on 
the existing basis, that is to say, I would 
not make recruitment for the Indian 
Givil Service provincial ; I would make 
ft an All-India recruitment at the 
Centre; but the Centre would post them 
to the Provinces. 

11,058 But in* the case of such people 
who are recruited at the Centre and 
pasted into the Provinces, you would not 
slacken the Provincial control over them? 
— ^No, we would not slacken the Provin- 
cial control over them, subject to the 
appeal to the Governor-General. 

11,059. Therefore, subject to that right, 
#they would be in the same position as any 
other officers of the Provincial Govern- 
ment? — ^Yes 

Sir PJiiroze Sethna 

JI 3 O 6 O. Sir T. Yajayarghavacharya, in 
Clause I you say that the Association in- 
tfcdes, amongst others, Indian members 
Indian Civi'l Service? — Yes. 


11.061. You are aware that there is 
another Association known as the Indian 
Civil Servants’ Association^ — Yes. 

11.062. Indian members of the Indian 
Civil Service are members of that body 
as welT'^ — Yes. 

11.063. You are aware that they have 
made a representation to the Coni- 
mitee ? — Yes. 

11.064. Will you tell us if the Indian 
members, or the majority of them, en- 
dorse the views expressed in that repre- 
sentation P — It is very difficult for me to 
say. Has Mr. Bhandari any sort of 
opinion P We are really not in a posi- 
tion to speak about it. 

11.065. If you do not know it is all 
ngbtP — 'We do not know about the other 
Association. 

11.066. Do you know of any cases of 
European Officers in any of your Services 
who have ever complained of the treat- 
ment extended to them hy their Indian 
superiors, and have complained in regard 
to their degtsions in regard to their 
leaves, promotions, or anything elseP — 
No. As a matter of fact, if I am allowed 
to say so, in Madras two years after the 
last new reforms came in I happened 
to he talking to two English Secretaries 
to the Government who were employed 
under Indian Ministers I asked them 
how they fared. They said they got on 
very well indeed Yon are referring to 
cases of that sort? 

11.067. Yes. ' You, Sar T. Yijayar- 
ghavacharya, as head of your Depart- 
ment, must have Indian and European 
Officers under you? — ^Yes, I have. 

11.068. Will you tell us, generally 
speaking, not of course referring to in- 
dividuals, how Indian Officers compare 
with British Officers P — ^I think it is a 
matter of persons not a matter of races. 

11.069. I said ‘^generally speaking’’? 
— 'I think there are good Indian Officers, 
and there are indifferent Indian Officers. 
There are good British Officers, and there 
are indifferent British Officers. 

11.070. On an average would you con- 
sider the work of Indian Officers equal 
to that of British Officers P — Yes, 
certainly I would. 

11.071. I take it that the relations 
between European and Indian Officers 
during their business hours are very cor- 
dial? — In my Department they are very 
cordial indeed. 

11.072. I am talking generally not of 
your Department hut from your know- 
ledge? — Yes, from my knowledge they 
are very cordial indeed. 
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Sir Han Singh Gout. 

11.073. Sir Tiruvalangudi Vi^ayara- 
ghayaciiarya, you have said that your 
Association is open to officers of the In- 
dian Civil Service?^ — Yes. 

11.074. How many officers of the Indian 
Civil Services are members of your Asso- 
ciation ? — We have 26 regular I C S- 
members, and 4 are listed members. 

11,075 How long has your Association 
been m existence ^ — Mr. Bhandari will 
answer all the questions about the Asso- 
ciation. (Air. Bhandari ) You will find 
that, Sir, on the first tw6 pages of 
the Alemorandum The Indian Officers’ 
Association was formed and registered in 
1923. 

11.076. The Memorandum you have sub- 
mitted to the Joint Select Committee w^as 
circulated to all the members of the 
Association? — (Mr Bhandari,) It was 
approved by the Executive Committee. 

11.077. But the tenor of it was ap- 
proved by the members thereof? — ^Yes 

11.078. It has, therefore, the concur- 
rence of most of the members of the 
Indian Officers’ Association? — It has the 
approval of the Executive Com^mittee 
and the general approval of all 

11.079 Now taking the Indian Civil 
Service first, is it the view of your Asso- 
ciation that the Members of the Indian* 
Civil Service, appointed after the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1919 was passed, 
should not have any rights, and that they 
should be guided by their rights actual 
and accruing on that date? — (Sir T 
Vi^ayaraghavacharya.') Yes. 

11.080 That is your point of view? — 
(Sir T Vijayaraghavacharya.) That is our 
point of view- 

11.081. Because with the passing of the 
Government of India Act of 1919, ^they 
had full notice of the coming changes in 
the future Constitution of India? — Quite 
so. 

11.082. They cannot, therefore, com- 
plain that they were taken by surprise, 
or entered into the Service on conditions 
of which they had not full knowledge. 
Is that your view? — ^Yes. 

11,083 That is the view of the Associa- 
tion? — ^Yes. 

11,084. Therefore the view of your 
Association is that the protection should 
only be limited as regards the actual and 
accruing fights on the date of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act of 1919? — ^Yes, and 
as a concession, we thought that since 
there was this period of interregnum 
between the last Act of 1919 and the new 


Constitution Act, it would be fair to 
allow all the officers appointed also in the 
interregnum, the same rights as m 1919. 

11.085. That is only as a special con- 
cession? — Y'es. 

11.086. Now as regards the future re- 
cruits to the Indian Civil Service (I will 
deal with the other members later on) 
the view of your Association is that their 
control should vest in the Governor- 
General, acting under the advice of the 
Public Services Commission? — It is so. 

11,037 And that the authoiity of the 
Secretary of State over them should 
cease ? — Yes 

11.088 That is your point of view? — 
Yes 

11.089 Now coming to the Superior 
Service, that* is to say the Central Ser- 
vice, you want that the conditions of 
your Service, that is to say the Central 
Service, Class I, should be assimilated to 
the conditions of the Members of the In- 
dian Civil Service recruited by the Secre- 
tary of State after 1919? — Yes, it is so. 

11,090. That IS your position? — That is 
our position. 

11.091 In fact, that is the crux of the 
whole of your Memorandum? — In fact, 
that IS the basis of our Memorandum. 

11.092 You do not want any class dis- 
tinction to exist? — No. 

11.093. Because you think, and your 

Association think, that this class distinc- 
tion will not bring about that harmony 
between various grades and classes of 
Services which is necessary for the effi- 
cient administration of the country ? — 
Yes, I think you are quite right. The 
last sentence of paragraph 6 says : Any 

action that fails to conform to this will 
prove detrimental to the esprit de corps 
and efficiency of the Services 

11.094. That is the gravamen of your 
complaint? — Yes, that is so. 

11.095. Now will you kindly turn to 

Appendix VII of the TVhite Paper to 
which Mr. Jayaker has drawn your 
attention. With the development of 
the self-governing institutions in the 
country and the necessity of economy 
in the administration of the co-untry, 
do you think that clause 9 : Reserva- 

tion of certain posts to members of the 
Indian Civil Service ” should continue? 
— As regards that, the reservation of 
certain posts to members of the Indian 
Civil Service, our opinion is that the 
reasons for the reservation which 
existed m the old days do not now 
exist, and that the best men are to be 
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chosen to whatever Service they belong. 

I am not thinking of financial reasons; 

I am thinking rather of the efficiency 
of the Public Service. 

11.096. Your point of view, therefore, 
is that a man should not be appointed 
to a post because he belongs to a par- 
ticular Service, but because he is fitted 
for the particular post to which he is 
appointed? — ^Yes, in the case of special 
posts. 

11.097. That is your point of view? — 
Yes. 

11.098. With Clause 9 goes Clause 10: 

“ Determination of strength (including 
number and character of posts) of All- 
Tndia Services by the Secretary of State 
in Council, subject to temporary addi- 
tions by the Governor-Greneral in Coun- 
cil or local Government.” I take it 
that your point of view is that the 
Governor-General should be the final 
authority to determine the strength of 
a particular Service required for the 
administration of any branch of Gov- 
ernment in India .P — That is so. 

11.099. You would like to dispense 
with the external authority of the Secre- 
tary of State ? — ^That is, so. 

11.100. If the authority of the Secre- 
tary of State is limited in that field, you 
would not also have the advisers which 
the White Paper proposes to the Secre- 
tary of State in place of the present 
India Council ^ — That is beyond us to 
decide. 

11.101. Then will you please turn to 

Clause 12: ** Appointment of any one 

who is not a member of an All-India 
Service to posts borne on the cadre of 
such a Service only to be made with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in 
Cbuncil.” Would you retain that?— 
For the future we will transfer it to the 
Governor-General . 

11.102. And leave the Governor- 
General to decide, in the case of 
selected posts, as to who should be its 
incumbent.? — Quite so. 

Sir AhdAj/r jRahim. 

11.103. Sir Tiruvalangadi Vijayara- 
ghavacharya, you have said that you 
would have the Governor-General exer- 
cising control of the All-India Services 
instead of the Secretary of State, hut 
that the Governor-General should act on 
the advice of the Public Services Com- 
mission. Is that your position? — That 
is our view. 

11.104. Will the Governor-General, 
in that case, be bound by the advice 


of the Public Services Commission, or 
will he have discretion in the matter 
at all?— I think he should be bound 
by it. 

11.105. We have been told that the 
Public Services Commission as consti- 
tuted now in the Central Government 
in India, is unable to jprotect the 
European members of the Services. I 
believe you were a member of the 
Public Services Commission at one time, 
were you not? — ^I was a (member for 
three years from its foundation. 

11.106. C5uld you tell us if you know 
of any such feeling among the European 
members of the Services? — No. My ex- 
perience was that both English and 
Indian officials trusted the Public Ser- 
vices Commission, and that no decision 
was taken upon racial lines. There are 
at least three instances within my per- 
sonal knowledge (I think some evidence 
was called before you. Sir Abdur, in 
your Committee in Simla) where the 
Indians secured the acquittal of an 
English official, in whose case two 
English members wanted to confirm the 
orders. 

11.107. We are further told that Sir 
Boss Barker, who was, I think, President 
of the Public Services Commission, ex- 
•pressed an opinion here that the Public 

Services Commission was unable to pro- 
tect the rights of European Members of 
the Services. Do you know if that is the 
opinion of Sir Boss Barker? — I was not 
here when Sir Ross Barker was 
examined. I am afraid I have not read 
his evidence, but if he meant that it was 
meant to protect only English people and 
not All-India, I think, with all respect 
to Sir Ross Barker, wiho was my 
colleague for three years, I differ from 
him.** 

Sir Ahdur Rahim.] Do you know that 
that is his opinion, that the European 
Members of the Public Services could not 
look to the Public Services Commission 
for effective protection. 

Lord Eustace Fercy."] My Lord Chair- 
man, is it not very inconvenient to have 
the views of other Witnesses quoted to 
these Witnesses, from memory? 

Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan.'] He was 
not a Witness at all. 

Lord Eustace Percy.] I do not object to 
questions arising in the course of pre- 
vious examination. 

Sir Kubert Carr.] I think that Sir 
Ross Barker gave an address to the East 
Indian Association. 
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Ghairman.'l I did circulate to the Com- 
mittee and the Delegates a suggestion 
that Witnesses could have pointed out to 
them the Proceedings of the examination 
of other Witnesses dealing with subjects 
kindred to their own, and that they would 
be told that questions might be put upon 
that. 

Mr. Damdson.'^ Not of somebody who 
was not a Witness. Sir Ross Barker did 
not appear before us. 

Lord Eustace Percy.'} I do not object to 
substantive points which have been the 
subject of former evidence being put to 
the Witnesses, but to ask them whether 
they agree with a paraphrased statement 
attributed to somebody who, in this case, 
was not even a Witness, seems to me to 
be rather irregular. 

Ghairman.} Sir Abdur, I am sure you 
•can get us all out of our difficulty by 
putting your question again in another 
way, if necessary. 

Sir Ahdur Jdahim. 

11.108. I will put it in this way, that if 
anyone told us that it was Sir Ross 
Barker’s opinion that the European Mem- 
bers of the Public Services were unable 
to obtain full protection from the Public 
Services Commission, I should like to 
know from you, so far as you know, if 
that is the opinion of Sir Ross Barker? — 
I think all Members obtain protection, 
and, so far as I know, Sir Ross Barker 
certainly did not think in my time that 
the Public Services Commission was a 
racial body. He certainly thought it was 
intended to protect the rights of per- 
manent Civil Servants, whether they were 
European or Indian. 

Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan. 

11.109. Mr. Ghulam Mohammed, you 
have been employed in the Railway De- 
partment for seven years? — (Mr. 
Mohammed.) Yes. 

11.110. Have you read the recommenda- 
tion of the Railway Committee pub- 
lished as No. 3 of the Records of this 
Committee? — I have. 

11.111. In it the following passage 

occurs : The Railway authority will be 

empowered, subject to the powers of the 
Governor-General in the exercise of his 
special responsibilities, and subject to the 
safeguarding of the rights of all officers 
in the Service at the time of the estab- 
lishment of the Railway authority, to 
regulate by rules or by general or special 
order the classification of posts in the 
Railway Services on State-worked lines 
in British India, and the methods of re- 


cruitment, qualifications for appointment 
to the Service, conditions of service, pay 
and allowances. Provident Fund benefits, 
gratuities, discipline and conduct of those 
Services.” Do you agree with that re- 
commendation of the Railway Committee ? 
—All that I am concerned with. Sir, 
appearing on behalf of officers in service, 
IS this portion of the sentence which says : 
“ Subject to the safeguarding of the 
rights of all officers in the Service at the 
time of the establishment of the Railway 
authority.” Our Association wrote to 
the Sub-Committee, whose Report is 
given in Record No. 3, and our views 
were given in detail, and we hope that if 
this sentence subject to the safe- 
guarding of the rights ” means that their 
rights will be protected in exactly the 
same manner as other officers’ rights in 
Government Service are protected, the 
Tights as they exist to-day, then we are 
completely satisfied. 

11.112. I am afraid I have not made it 
clear. What is your specific recommenda- 
tion on this particular paragraph P — ^What 
we wish is this, that all officers in the 
superior Railway Services on the date 
when this new authority is instituted 
should have their existing rights safe- 
guarded by the same authority and in 
the same manner as the other Govern- 
ment officers of similar status. 

11.113. May I take it that all you 
desire is that the control exercised over 
you now should be continued to be 
exercised by that authority in future? 
— I will make my meaning dear, 
Sir. To-day the railway officers have a 
right to appeal to the Public Services 
Commission. They have certain other 
rights, because some of the officers are 
appointed by the Secretary of State. A 
certain number of railway officers are 
pensionable officers also. Again certin 
Services, like the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service, have a right of the 
reservation of certain posts in the Rail- 
way Councils, and so on, and so forth. 
All those rights need protection and this 
general way that this thing is put in 
here may mean that this statutory autho- 
rity will be the safeguarding authority. 
That is what we do not agree to. 

11.114. That the authority should not 
be changed? — That the authority to safe- 
guard the interests should bo the Public 
Services Commission, and the Governor- 
General, as in the case of other officers, 
for railway officers who will be in Service 
when this body is inaugurated. 
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mg out, but, of course, it obviously still 
leaves, and -would leave, a good many 
things to the Governor-General, especially 
things which he says at present the Sec- 
retary of Si^ate does. As legards those 
matters that he would still leave to the 
Governor-Generalj does he desire that the 
Governor-General should exercise those 
powers at his discretion or that he should 
exercise those powers on the advice of his 
Ministers The distinction is this If, 
on the advice of his Ministers, then it 
means the decision is the decision of the 
Cabinet, and the Governor-General is 
bound to accept it. If at his discretion, 
it means that, after all the various stages 
have been gone through, Vionsultation 
with the Public Services Commission, and 
so on, he brings his own mind to bear 
upon the matter, and gives the decision 
himself Which does the witness desire, 
in those matters where he is not making 
the Public Services Commission’s advice 
binding on the Governor-GeneraP — '(Sir 
T. Vi^ayaraghavacharyn ) In those cases 
I would leave it to the Governor- 
General in Council (I mean acting with 
his Ministers) to the Government. 

11,135. Do you visualise this position 
that you desire that it should be the 
responsible Indian Ministry who should 
issue instructions of a general^ nature to 
the Public Services Commission, \and with 
whom, as you have been using the ex- 
pression, the ultimate decision should 
always rest, except where you would make 
the advice of the Public Services Com- 
mission binding on him^ — general 
instructions as long as the Public Ser- 
vices Commission did not think it im- 
pinged upon their authority or position 
The Ministers may issue instructions to 
the Public Services Commission so long 
as the Public Services Commission did 
not think such instructions trespassed or 
impinged upon their authority, or upon 
their position. 

Chairman 

11.136 That would be the Ministry as 
a whole? — ^Tes, the Government of India 
as a whole. 

Sir Austen Chamherlain. 

11.137 If the Government (the Minis- 
try) issued instructions to the Public 
Services Commission which the Com- 
mission considered trespassed on their 
authority — I think those were your 
words ^ — ^Tes. 

11,138. Who would decide between the 
Government and the Public Services 
Commission P — The Governor-General. 


Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

11,139 Then at his disci etion? — Then 
at his discretion. 

11,140. May 1 undei-stand the position 
is this, tliat whatever you want hnally 
to vest in the Public Services Commis- 
sion, remains in them, and any residue 
that IS left w ith regard to which you 
have been using the expression ‘‘ Gover- 
nor-General ” you really mean the 
1 esponsible Ministry ? — Yes. 

11.141 In the case of conflict ulti- 
mately the Governor-General should Come 
in at his discretion P — Yes. 

11.142 That being the general scheme, 
do you make any distinction between the 
Governor-General at his discretion and 
the Secretary of State P — I do not quite 
follow. 

11.143 Do you in your mind think that 
whatever powers we give to the Governor- 
General at his discretion (ultimate 
powers) are powers that the Governor- 
General is expected to exercise in some 
manner divorced from the Secretary of 
State P — I meant the Governor-General’s 
own personal discretion 

11.144 With regard to that may I put 
this to you, that the Oonsbitutional 
position is this, as it is put down in the 
White Paper, and I do not see that 
there can be any escape from it, that, 
except when the Governor-General is act- 
ing on the advice of his Ministers he 
must all the time act (even when he is 
described as acting at his o-wn discretion 
in responsibility to Parliament which 
really means, in effect, to -the Secretarv 
of State, and, after I put that position 
to you, and you realise that position, 
do you want to modify anything you 
have said before, thinking in your mind 
that the Governor-General in his dis- 
cretion meant whatever the Governor- 
General as an individual may think 
without reference to the Secretary of 
Sta-fce P — Not with reference to the class 
of question you described. You are not 
■thinking of individual cases of appeals, 
you“ are not thinking of individual cases 
of discipline, you are not thinking of in- 
dividual cases of asking for relief from 
any adverse orders P 

11.145 I am not thinking of any parti- 
cular cases at all What I am thinking 
of is this. What I want to put rather 
nlainly to you is this, that whereyer 
vou have used the expression Governor- 
General at his discretion ” whatever you 
may have heen thinking of is im- 
material , in constitutional theory that 
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does ultimately mean the Secretary ot 
Stated — It does not modify my answer, 
because the Governor-General can take 
advice. Take the case of a conflict be- 
tween the Government and the Public 
wSer vices Commission, the Governor- 
General may be advised by even a pri- 
vate friend. If he chooses to take ad- 
vice from the Secretary of State that is 
a matter of high policy into which I do 
not venture to trespass. 

11.146. It is not a case of choosing, he 
will have to proceed in accordance with 
the rules? — Yes, 

11.147. Or conventions established be- 
tvv^een him and the Secretary of State. 
I merely wanted to explain this to you 
so that you should have in mind that the 
Governor-General at his discretion does 
mean the Governor-General acting in 
responsibility to the Secretary of State, 
in effect, but when you say you would 
give general directions to the Governor- 
General on the advice of his Ministers 
do you mean even such directions as, for 
instance, the proportions of various in- 
terests and communities in the different 
branches of the vService and so on; that 
those should be settled by the Federal 
Government as distinct from the 
Governor-General at his discretion ^ 
think the question of communal repre^- 
sentation in the Services or proportions 
of posts is a matter for the Federal 
Government and not a matter for a par- 
ticular person, and I should not even 
give it to the Public Service Commission. 
I should make it a matter purely for the 
Government to decide how many men 
from each community they would have. 
It IS for the Public Services Commission 
to give them the required number. 

11.148. The Government must give the 
directions? — The Government must give 
the directions. 

11.149. The Public Services Commission 
would make actual selection in accord- 
ance with those directions? — Yes; the 
Government must give directions. 

11.150. The point I am putting to you 
is that the minorities might consider that 
this and similar matters related to the 
protection of the interests of the minori- 
ties and that, therefore, they are to come 
under the special power of the Governor- 
Gneral, to be used at his discretion, and 
should not be vested in the Federal 
Government. Have you any observations 
to offer on that? — I should vest it in 
the Government. I would trust it to the 
Government. 
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Nawab Sir Liaqat Hayat-Khan, 

11.151. I understand from the answers 
you have given to Mr. Zafrulla Khan 
that in all matters affecting the ser- 
vices you represent you want the decision 
to be given either by the Governor- 
General acting on the advice of the 
Public Service Commission, which you 
say must be binding on him, and in the 
other case, by the Governor-General act- 
ing with the Minister, again whose ad- 
vice must be binding on the Governor- 
General. May I know then how the 
Governor-General comes in to protect 
these Services^ In both cases he is 
bound by the advice of other bodies and 
in both cases he must say Yes or No 
according to their advice. How does he 
come in to protect the position of the 
Services? — I will take a disciplinary case 
of an individual officer of a Central Ser- 
vice. The appeal would be to the 
Governor-General. I think in such a 
case where an appeal was laid to the 
Governor-General he would doubtless 
consult the Public Services Commission. 
He IS bound to consult the Public Ser- 
vices Commission and to pass orders 
accordingly ; but the Governor-General 
personally does come in. Assuming we 
take the case of an order which is obvi- 
ously so wrong, or obviously so ill- 
supported by evidence, that it is not 
Lkely to stand the test, it is open to the 
Governor-General personally to confer 
with his Ministers and it may not even 
he necessary for the appeal to go. I am 
imagining a case where the Governor- 
GeneraTs personality would matter It 
would not be negligible. 

11.152. May I ask another question. 
Supposing an appeal is sent to the 
Governor-GeneTal which he cannot decide 
according to your proposal without con- 
sulting the Public Services Commission, 
or without consulting his Ministry : in 
both cases the Governor-General is 
forced to say Yes or No against his own 
discretion, but in deference to the wishes 
of these two bodies. Does a further 
appeal lie to the Governor-General to 
use his own discretion against this order? 
— No, I was not thinking of that. 

11,1*53 Then in both cases you admit 
that the Governor-General, as such, has 
no power of protecting the Services? — He 
can only do so acting either with the 
Public Services Commission or with the 
Ministry? — was thinking of this, that 
the formal order in appeal would run in 
the name of the Governor-General, Tt 
would not be the order of the Public Ser- 
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vices Commission. Ib would conform to 
the recommendation, but it would be 
an order of the Governor-General ; it 
would not be an order of the Public Ser- 
vices Commission. 

11.154. It would be an order of the 
Governor-General even though the 
Governor-General might not agree with 
itP — That would be a domestic secret 
which we would be altogether not 
acquainted with, and into which we would 
not pry. 

Sir Manuhhai N, Mehta, 

11.155. I want to know if Sir Tiru- 
vaiangudi Vijayaraghavacharya can tell 
me if any Medical Service has been 
affiliated with the Association.? — (Mr. 
Bhandari,) Might 1 explain that? 
Among the Superior Services, we could 
think only of the Indian Medical Service, 
but, under the rules, the officers of the 
Indian Medical Service cannot join such 
an Association. 

Sir Akhar JELydari, 

11.156. Mr. Bhandari, in reply to a 
question by Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan, 
you agreed that the audit of Provincuil 
Bevenues should be, as far as possible, 
independent, consistently with Provin- 
cial Autonomy. Was that so? — ^Yes. 

11.157. Your whole Memorandum was to 
set out the valuable work which has been 
done by the Indian Audit Service, as dx, 
present constituted, and the officeis that 
constitution has been able to produce. 
You desire ’that Service to be continued 
with due reference to the grant of Pro- 
vincial Autonomy? — ^Yes. 

11.158. And you, for that purpose, 
desire that the position of the Provincial 
Audit officer, that is the Audit officer who 
audits the Provincial Accounts, should be 
one of responsibility to the Provincial 
Legislature? — ^That is so. 

11.159. Therefore, you would make the 

Provincial Legislature the final authority 
to pass orders on the Audit Reports of 
the Provincial Auditor-General ? — Con- 
stitutionally, that would be the position. 
An Autonomous Provincial Government 
must have full control over expenditure. 
The Council votes certain grants, and it 
tells the Executive: Spend it in this 

manner.” The Principal Auditor of the 
Province submits a report at the end of 
the year. In his report he says The 
grants have been utilised thus. Here are 
the irregularities and here are the ex- 
cesses. The Principal Auditor will 
report to the Provincial Legislature and 
it. will be for them to pass final orders. 


11.160. There are two questions arising , 
one is that the Audit Service will be a 
Central Service — a Federal Seivice you 
say.? — Not necessarily. 

11.161. The Provincial Auditor-General 
would be an officer who is recruited from 
a Service by the Federal Government? — 
If you read my Memorandum, you .will 
see that I say that, by mutual consent 
between the Provincial Governments and 
the Federal Governments, some such 
arrangement might be made. 

11.162. How will you recruit the Audit 
Service? Will the recruitment be in the 
hands of the Federal Government, or will 
it be in some other hands? That is 
No. 1; and No. 2: After that Service has 
been recruited, who will have the power 
of deciding as to whidh particular officer 
from that Service should go to which 
Province? — I will tell you. In the transi- 
tion stage, as I said, some sort of scheme 
will have to he evolved. We have got 
something like 130 to 140 officers in the 
Seivice; some of those are required for 
the Central Service, Railway Audit Ser- 
vice, Railway Accounts Service, Ac- 
countant-General, Revenues, Post and 
Telegraphs. Then we require a certain 
number for the Audit of the Provincial 
Governments. The Local Governments 
could easily ,in consultation with the 
Federal Government, tell them: “These 
are our requirements.” Each Province 
has one Accountant-General and 8 to 10 
officers of the Indian Audit Department. 
What I was contemplating was that 
during the transition stage, say for the 
next 10 or 15 years till the Provincial 
Governments make their own arrange- 
ments, they should tell the Federal 
Government “ We want so many officers 
for our purposes; give' us the Chief 
Auditor and so many officers.” They 
could take the officers either for a number 
of years or for the remaining portion 
of their service. This could be left to 
the discretion of the Provincial Govern- 
ment. 

11.163. That is your proposal? — ^Yes. 

11.164. But that is only with reference 
to the present? — ^Yes. 

11.165. What about all these officers 
who will not live throughout the period 
of the transition? — ^I do not imagine they 
will. 

11.166. How will fresh recruits be 
made? Would the Provincial Govern- 
ments be recruiting for themselves 
in order to fill the Services at the 
end of the transition period, or would 
you leave it still to the Federal Govern- 
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ment? — I would leave that question to 
be decided in the light of further ex- 
perience. It would be a pity to throw 
away a Service with high traditions, 
which has rendered such useful Service. 

11.167. Is not your position this, that, 
as far as possible, the present organisa- 
tion and recruitment of the Indian Audit 
Service should remain unchanged, so far 
as the Audit requirements of the Pro- 
vinces are concerned? That it should be 
one Service which is controlled at the 
Centre, and which sends out officers to 
the different Provinces for audit pur- 
poses, according to the requirements 
which are laid down by the Provinces. 
In other words, each Province will really 
be as if it were responsible for the loan 
of Services, and these officers will be what 
we call, without the necessary contribu- 
tion, in Foreign Service or seconded from 
the Service. Is that what you mean? — 
Yes, exactly. 

11.168. Then who will be able to change 
the officers from one Province to another? 
— As I explained just now, that will be a 
matter of internal arrangement between 
the Provincial Governments and the 
Federal Government. They can say : 
“ Give us the Principal Auditor for five 
years, and so many officers,^’ or they 
could say : We will keep the Accountant- 
General throughout our Service, and the 
other officers may be changed after five 
or ten years In practice, what I think 
will happen is that a certain number of 
junior and senior officers and an 
Accountant-General will be taken, and 
after eight or ten years these officers 
may go elsewhere. 

11.169. You do not think that it will 
be better managed if you leave this un- 
disturbed, leaving it in the hands of the 
Federal Government, and, at the same 
time, instead of these Provincial Audit 
officers, whoever they are, submitting 
their Audit Reports to the Auditor- 
General, and, through the Auditor- 
General to the Central Legislature, would 
it not suffice if these officers so recruited 
by the Centre, so posted by the Centre, 
xiltimately were to submit their audit 
reports to the Provincial Legislature and 
accept their authority as final? Would 
that not be consistent, on the one hand, 
with the independence of audit, and, 
secondly, with the authority of the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures to pass orders 
finally to him ? — The Services will be 
quite satisfied with that arrangement if 
the Provincial Governments have no 
objection to it. 
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Lord Eustace Percy. 

11.170. Sir Tiruvalangudi Vijayargha- 
vacharya, did I hear you correctly a little 
while ago say that you would like the 
Provincial Executive Services to be re- 
cruited centrally? — (Sir Tiruvalangudi 
Vijayarghavacharya.) No ; I meant the 
Indian Civil Service under the new Con- 
stitution to be recruited centrally, and 
not provincially. 

11.171. And the Provincial Executive 
Service would continue to be recruited 
provincially ? — As heretofore. 

11.172. Now I think you said in reply 
to Sir Han Singh Gour that you wished 
all posts to be filled by merit, and no 
posts to be reserved to particular Ser- 
vices? — ^Yes; I did not want any reserva- 
tio for a particular Service. 

11.173. Then you will have your Cen- 
trally recruited All-India Services and 
your Provincially recruited Provincial 
Services competing, as it were, for the 
same posts? — I was not thinking of the 
ordinary district posts, I was thinking 
of special posts which are now scheduled 
as posts which are for the Indian Civil 
Service, such as Secretaries to the Pro- 
vincial Governments. I was not think- 
ing of the ordinary District staff. 

11.174. But what about the o-rdmary 
District staff ? — The ordinary District 
staff would, more or less, run on the 
same lines as now,- I was not thinking 
of a change. 

11.175. With reservation of posts at 
all? — No. The ordinary District staff. 
There would be a certain number filled 
by the Indian Civil Service and a cer- 
tain number filled, as now, by the Pro- 
vincial Civil Services, and that will con- 
tinue. I was merely thinking of special 
posts like Secretaries to Governments, 
and so forth. 

11.176. Why do you object to reserva- 
tion in the one case, and not to reserva- 
tion in the other? — For this reason, that 
for special poets you require special 
qualities, and very often you may dis- 
cover them outside a particular Service. 
In Madras it does often happen that the 
very best men are found for particular 
posts outside the Indian Civil Service. 

11.177. But then you do not feel that 
reservation of posts as between two Ser- 
vices is, in itself, inconvenient? — In the 
case of special posts? 

11.178. No, I say apart from special 
posts, you see no inconvenience in the 
reservation of a proportional number of 
posts as between two different Services? 
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— No, there would be no inconvenience. 
As a matter of fact, it works well in 
practice now, and if you want to keep 
up the Indian Civil Service, unless you 
have a certain number of District posts, 
how could you keep it up.^ 

11.179. I wish to ask whether you 
thought that that system could continue 
indefinitely^ — I think myself it .would be 
a very good system for India to continue 
to have a certain number recruited 
without reference to Provincial con- 
siderations. 

11.180. Then may I ask this one 
further question : If you contemplate a 
continuance of Central recruitment for 
the Audits and Accounts Service, have 
you considered whether it would be pos- 
sible to have Central recruitment for the 
whole Executive Service, leaving Pro- 
vincial autonomy and control over the 
appointed oificers, just as much as you 
propose to leave it in the case of the 
Accounts and Audits Services? — Do you 
mean the Provincial Executive Services.^ 

11.181. Yes? — ^No I think myself 
that the present arrangement under 
ivhich a certain number of District posts 
are filled Provincially and a certain 
number Centrally works the best in 
practice ft adjusts what one may call 
the Provincial consideration point of 
view with the Ali-India Service point 
view, and, on the whole, it would 
he safer and more expedient to leave it 
alone. 

11.182. But, in fact, are not the Pro- 
vincial Executive Services, taking the 
Provinces as a whole, mainly recruited hy 
the Central Public Services Commission 
now? — Not the Provincial Executive Ser- 
vices. 

11.183. Are not the examinations for 
them, as a matter of fact, held hy the 
Public Services Commission? — No. In 
the case of the United Provinces alone 
the Public Services Committee holds the 
examination for the Provincial Execu- 
tive at the special request of the United 
Provinces Government 

Sir Ahhar Hydari, 

11.184. There was one question I for- 
got to ask. I wanted to ask what would 
be the relation of the Provincial Auditor 
to the Governor, so far as he can he of 
help to him in discharging the special re- 
sponsibility of the Governor, with regard 
to expenditure? — (Mr. Bhandari,) I be- 
lieve the same position as that of the 

^ Auditor-General at present with reference 
to the Governor. 


11.185. At present he belongs to a 
Central Service? — ^I mean functioning as 
the Auditor-General of the Province, the 
Governor has a right to his advice 

11.186. So the Provincial Auditor- 
General would have to keep the Governor 
also in touch with the pi ogress of ex- 
penditure, say with regard to any big 
work that is going on at a pace which 
will inevitably involve a supplementary 
estimate, and so on? — Yes, certainly. 

Dr. Shafa^ at Ahmad Khan, 

11.187. But you do not expect him to 
act as a sort of financial adviser to the 
Governor? — No, the Auditor cannot 
be a financial adviser. 

Sir Keginald Craddock. 

11.188. Sir Tiruvalangudi Vijayar- 
ghavacharya, I should like to ask you 
a question or two about the present prac- 
tice of the Public Sei vices Commission. 
You will understand, and agiee with me, 
I expect, that there is a difference 
between finding the facts as to whether 
an officer did, or did not, commit some 
shortcoming or offence and the punish- 
ment which will be meted out to him. 
Now under the present practice, will you 
suggest what punishment should be 
awarded to an officer or do you content 
yourself with the finding of facts? — (Sir 
Tiruvalangudi Vijayarghavacharya ) We 
suggest the punishment too 

11.189. But the Governor-General, or 

the Govemor-General-in-Council, as it is 
at present, is free to pass what order he 
pleased as to the punishment, is he not? 
— Ordinarily. Normally, I must say, 
in practice, he has followed the recom- 
mendation of the Public Services Com- 
mission, not only with regard to the 

finding, but also with regard to the 

sentence. 

11.190. Has he overruled the Public 

Services Commission? — There is no rule; 
it has just been the practice. 

11.191. Has he overruled the Public 
Services Commission? — There have been 
two cases to my knowledge where he has 
overruled the finding of the Public Ser- 
vices Commission. The reason he gave 
was that he thought that the finding was 
so wrong that he ought to reverse the 
finding. 

11.192. But in the proposals that you 
make, that the Governor-General should 
act on the advice of the Public Services 
Commission, does that mean that you 
would not leave to the Governor-General 
power to decide what punishment should 
be awarded? — Yes; I would not leave it. 
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11.193. Then that means that the entire 
authority of the Government is vested in 
the Public Services Commission ? — In 
certain matters, in matters of individual 
appeals, just as in the oase of the Judi- 
cial Courts, for instance. I contem- 
plate the Public Services Commission to 
act as a sort of administrative Court. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

11.194. But in the case of the Judicial 
Courts, the Crown has a power of pardon, 
has it not? — Yes. I have no objection 
to the Crown pardoning in this case. 

11.195. You have no objection to the 
Governor remitting the sentence? — 
Quite so. It is only the question of 
punishing where they do not want 
to punish. 

Nawab Sir Liaqat PLayat-Khan, 

11.196. That alters the whole situa- 
tion? — 'No. I am not thinking of the 
question of reversing the finding. 

11.197. Supposiing the Public Ser- 
vices Commission recommends that a 
certain officer should be dismissed, is it 
open to the Governor-General, as such, 
to say no, (he shall not be dismissed? — 
No, it is not open to him. He must pass 
an order of dismissal, but it may be open 
to him to pass a power of pardon in the 
circumstances in which the Crown now 
exercises a right of pardon. They exer- 
cise the Tight of pardon on the advice 
of the Law officers, when they feel that 
there are any special circumstances, 
for instance, if the Court’s finding is 
wrong, or something else, 

11.198. I want to clear this up. In 
the event of an officer being dismissed 
or reduced, or otherwise punished by the 
Public Services Commission, to which you 
say the Governor-General must agree, it 
is open then to this officer to submit a 
memoarial or an appeal to the Governor- 
General for mercy, and it is open to the 
Governor-iGeneral then to upset that order 
which (he passed along with the Public 
Services 'Commission? — I should not in- 
stitute a procedure of that sort, which in 
practice might defeat the whole purpose. 

11.199. Then (how is the Governor- 
General going to exert his prerogative 
of mercy? — It is open to you. if you 
think it is liable to be abused, to delete 
the clause altogether. 

Mr. M. It. Ja^/a7cer.] The Public Ser- 
vices Commission may recommend him to 
the mercv of the Governor-General, exer- 
cising the Prerogative of the Crown. 
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Nawab Sir Liaqat Hayat-Khan.J That 
they can do themselves. They need not 
recommend it to the Governor. 

yii lieginald Craddock. 

11.200. You referred to the case o£ 
judicial courts, but you are probably 
aware that the local gcvernment and, oi 
course, the Governor- General in Council, 
have full powers of reducing the sen- 
tence or of remitting it altogether or 
substituting a lower punishment tor a 
higher one ? — I would not push the 
analogy to that extent in administrative 
matters. 

11.201. Under your scheme you would 
restrict very considerably the present 
powers that are exercised by the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council? — Yes; to that 
extent it would be a restriction of his 
powers. 

Lord Pankeillour. 

11.202. Just one or two questions. 
Might I draw your attention again to 
Appendix No. VII on page 120 of the 
vhiite Paper ? — Yes. 

11.203. Might I ask if the answers 
given by you to Mr. Jayaker were your 
own opinions or whether these matters 
have been considered by your Associar- 
tion^ — It represents in my belief the 
general opinion of the Association. Par- 
ticular questions have not been put to 
them, but you will see the general trend 
of their opinion is that the Governor- 
General should as far as possible be the 
ultimate authority. In individual de- 
tails I have (had to work it out on my 
own responsibility. 

11.204. I think you said it would be 
expedient, if not necessary, to revise 
these 18 points of Appendix Part I, 
in the interests of Provincial adminis- 
tration? — ^For future recruits, I said. 

Il,20i5. You do not wish to- deprive 
existing officers of these 18 points^ — No. 

I do not like to deprive existing officers 
of their rights. Future recruits T was 
contemplating after the Constitution 
Act came in 

11,206. Did you say that officers 
appointed after 1919 should be in a 
different position with regard to their 
rights from officers recruited before 
1919?, — said that the existing Govern- 
ment of India Act does make a distinc- 
tion between officers appointed on the 
date of the commencement of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, 1919, and others, 
but I said as a matter of equity, con- 
sidering the doubtful period of in- 
terregnum which has passed between the 
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passing of the old Act and the new, we 
were prepared to say that officeis ap- 
pointed after 1919 and before the new 
Constitution Act should enjoy the same 
rights as those appointed before 1919. 

11.207. You do not mmd that being put 
into the Act? — No, I do not mind that 
being put into the Act. 

Chai'i man 

11.208. We are greatly obliged to you 
gentlemen for coming heie and giving 
your evidence to us to-day.?^ — (Mr. 
Bhandari ) May I make two or three 
brief remarks^ 

11.209. Will you put your statement in^ 
— Yes, I will put it in. It is as follows 

The State, whatever the changes 
in its constitution, should lay down 
certain principles to regulate the 
scales of pay, the pensionaiy rights 
and other important conditions of 
service of its employees, and apply 
such principles to all officers irre- 
spective of their domicile. Tinder 
ordinary conditions, it is not neces- 
sary to make radical changes in the 
conditions of service, but it is recog- 
nised that in view of the far-reach- 
ing changes in the constitution in the 
Government of India, changes have 
to be made in the administrative 
machinery to fit in with the new con- 
ditions. The nearest parallel ro the 
present case is that of the Union 
of South Africa when changes in the 
constitution necessitated changes in 
the conditions of service of Govern- 
ment Officers. In Articles 142, 143, 
144, and 145 of the Constitution Act 
of the Union of South Africa it was 
clearly laid down that any officer of 
the public service of any of the 
colonies at the establishment of the 
Union who is not retained in the ser- 
vice of the Union or assigned to that 
of a province shall be entitled to re- 
ceive such pension, gratuity or other 
compensation a*s he would have re- 
ceived in like circumstances if the 
Union had not been established. Tt 
was further laid down, that any 
officer of the public service of any of 
the colonies at the establishment of 
the Union who is retained in the ser- 
vice of the Union or is assigned to 
that of a Province shall retain all 
his existing and accruing rights and 
shall be entitled to retire from ser- 
vice at the time at which he would 
have been entitled by law to retire, 


and on the i3ension or retiring allow- 
ance to which he -would have been 
entitled by law in like circumstances 
if the Union had not been estab- 
lished.’’ The Association lespectfuliy 
submits that any distinction between 
the measuies of piotection to various 
classes of officers will prove detri- 
mental to the esprit de cojps and 
efficiency of the services. In this 
connection it may not he out of place 
to mention that the Association gave 
its wiholehearted co-operation to the 
Government of India in the retrench- 
ment measures adopted by the 
Government of India, including the 
ten per cent, cut in the pay of the 
services. Even those members of the 
Association who could technically take 
their stand on their legal rights were 
agreeable to the proposed cut, as they 
realised that no question of forfeituie 
of rights arose in the special circum- 
stances in which the cut was levied. 
In this connection, I attaOh herewith 
a copy of the cable dated 5t]i 
October, 1931, addressed to the Secre- 
tary of State for India 

‘^W591. Calcutta 261 3 1120. 

Wit. Petaxandum London 

All India Indian Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, Calcutta, representing 23 
Imperial and Central Service admit 
existence of grave national emergency 
called for policy of severe retrench- 
ment they desire to point out that 
any reduction in emoluments should 
first be applied to allowances addi- 
tional to pay and if such cuts do not 
yield required amount to basic pay 
in this view they strongly urge that 
concessions granted in 1924 as a re- 
sult of the Lee Commission should 
first be withdrawn special reasons 
which led to grant of the concessions 
have now ceased -to operate if after 
abolisihing Lee Concessions it is found 
necessary to reduce basic pay reduc- 
tions should be made in pay of all 
officers of Imperial and Central Ser- 
vices without discrimination in a 
financial crisis of first magnitude now 
facing India action of the kind con- 
templated by executive Government is 
inevitable in interests of India and 
the Association would wholeheartedly 
oo-operate with -Government in re- 
trenchment measures forced on 
Government of India as on other 
governments of the world by grave 
economic conditions now prevalent 
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those membexs of Association who are 
entitled to protection from Secretary 
of State admit that no question of 
forfeiture of right arises in present 
circumstances protection in Govern- 
ment of India Act was intended only 
against unrea^nable attitude of 
hostile legislature induenced by poli- 
L.Q..1 considerations no such contin- 


gency has aiisen at present associa- 
tion IS advised that protection m 
Government of India Act does not ex- 
tend to concessions granted after 1919 
any preference shown to protected 
services or individuals would create 
grave discontent among others. 
President.” 


[The Witnesses are directed to withdraw.) 


Gliairman ] My Lords and Gentlemen 
of the Joint S’elect Committee, I propose 
now to adjourn until ten-thirty o’clock 
on Tuesday, October 3rd. 

Before we rise I am sure you will 
desire me, on your behalf, to say Fare- 
well ” to our friends of the Indian Dele- 
gation, and to wish them a safe and 
pleasant voyage to India. Some of 
them, much to our regret, will not, I 
understand, find it possible to return in 
the Autumn. May I therefore be allowed 
now to thank them most warmly for 
the unvarying support that they have 
given to this Chair. I think, too, that 
I shall speak for the whole Committee 
when I say that the experience of these 
past weeks has shown that the Indian 
Delegates have already made an essential 
and invaluable contribution towards the 
solution of the problems with which we 
are faced. That contribution does high 
credit to them, and stands as a tribute 
to the wisdom and foresight of those who 
recommended, as well as of those who 
decided, that representative Indians 
should be taken into consultation by this 
Committee. 

Nawab Sir Liaqat Hayaf-Khan ] My 
Lord Chairman, as you have just said, 
some of us will be leaving this country 
in a day or two, and our duties in India 
may not permit us to come back I am 
therefore anxious to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing to the Joint Select 
Committee as a whole, and to your Lord- 
ship particularly, our sense of gratitude 
for all the courtesy and patience^ that 
you have shown during these delibera- 
tions. Your Lordship is a conspicuous 
example of the patience and the great 
courtesy that we have experienced every 
day in this room. When we arrived here' 
some of us had doubts as to whut our 
position would be vis-a-vis the Joint 
Select Committee ; but our suspicions 
were soon set at rest when we found that 
in actual practice both your Lordship 

and other Members of the Joint Select 

* 


Committee treated us exactly as their 
equals We have received from your Lord- 
ship and the other Members of the Joint 
Select Committee every facility to make 
ourselves useful to the Committee, and 
I trust that we have been able to do 
something towards the common cause 
which the Joint Select Committee and 
we had to face, I am sure that when 
we go back to India we will certainly, 
all of us, be united in telling them that 
in meeting the Joint Select Committee 
we met a body which was out for co- 
operation and enooui aged us to co- 
operate with them 

Sir Ahhar Eijdari.'] And fair play. 

Nawab Sir Liaqat Eayat-Khan.'] We 
are particularly indebted to the Secre- 
tary of State who has very considerably 
facilitated that close touch between the 
two halves of this Committee by going 
into the witness chair I have already 
given expression to my own feelings on 
a previous occasion, and I do not apolo- 
gise for repeating those feelings here. 
I also want to say one word, my Lord 
Chairman, to such members of the Com- 
mittee who might be very anxious and 
who might feel that in solving these very 
great problems of India we should pro- 
ceed cautiously Let me assure them 
that in India itself there are several like 
me who feel that caution is essential; 
but, after studying the White Paper, and 
more, after examining the witnesses who 
appeared before ns and hearing varions 
points of view from all quarters of this 
room, I have definitely arrived at the 
conclusion that caution is very fully pro- 
vided for in the White Paper itself; and 
I do feel most honestly that anything 
short of the proposals contained in the 
White Paper will not only disappoint 
moderate opinion in India, but will also 
go against the wishes, and, I believe, the 
united wishes of all your agents in India. 
I am talking of the local governments and 
the government of India. I believe that 
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every one of them is united , that the 
time has come when India must receive 
a measure of advance somewhat on the 
lines of the White Paper By cutting it 
short in any way you will therefore not 
only he denying what the Moderates be- 
lieve to be their legitimate claims^ but 
also going against the considered views 
of all the local governments and the 
government of India In making this 
appeal to such members of the Joint 
Select Committee who want caution, I 
do ask them to believe they have many 
friends in India, hut those friends m 
India believe that the White Paper itself 
provides for that I do not believe that 
any further caution will either meet the 
wishes of a very large number of Indians 
themselves or of the administrators them- 
selves, on whom you have to depend for 
the success of the future Constitution. 

With these words, my Lord Chairman, 

I want to thank you, one and all, for the 
great kindness and courtesy we have 
received from you during this period. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaher'] My Lord Chair- 
man, it is very likely that some of the 
Delegates sitting on this side of the 
table may not be able in the Autumn 
Session to* co-operate with the Joint 
Select Committee, and on behalf of such 
Delegates I heg to associate myself with 
the remarks which have just been made 
by Nawab Sir Liaqat as regards the kind 
treatment and the courteous behaviour 
which your Lordship in the Chair and 
the other Members of the Joint Select 
Committee have evinced towards us 
during the period of our association with 
them. I also associate myself with the 
remarks made by Nawab Sir Liaqat with 
reference to the attitude of the Secretary 
of State. We are not sure, my Lord 
Chairman, as to what the result of our 
collaboration with the Joint Select Com- 
mittee will be, whether we shall be able 
to obtain recognition of the points of 
view’ which we have put before you 
through our examination of witnesses and 
our discussions before your Lordship and 
your Parliamentary colleagues; but what- 
ever that may be, I think I am express- 
ing the sentiments of all of us on this 
side when I say that we shall all cherish 
a very pleasant memory of the brief 
period we have spent in association with 
^ your Lordship and your Lordship’s 
colleagues. 


Dr. Sliafa’ At Ahmad Khan ] My Lord 
Chairman, we on this side associate our- 
selves with what has been said by Mr 
Jayaker and Nawab Sir Liaqat. It has 
been to us a source of inspiration to work 
with your Lordship and with Members 
of the Joint Select Co'inmittee. It w’ould 
be affectation to deny that some of us 
had misgivings when we started our work 
regarding our status, but the day-to-day 
intercourse, the day-to-day interchange 
of ideas, and the clearing up of many 
questions and misunderstandings should 
pave the way for a spirit of solidarity, 
not only in the Joint Select Committee, 
but also among the Delegates. I feel that 
this brotherhood, if I may so use the 
term, is the happiest augury for the 
inauguration of the new Constitution, 
and I am convinced, my Lord Chairman, 
that with the great ability and the extra- 
ordinary power which the Secretaiy of 
State has shown and the great sympathy 
which he has manifested for our legi- 
timate aspirations, we shall continue to 
work m that spirit of co-operation along 
with our English brethren as the safest 
and surest guarantee for the development 
of the British Empire. 

Begum Shah Nawaz.'] My Lord Chair- 
man, as I am going hack to India soon 
and my duties at home may not permit 
me to have the honour of coming over 
here again, may I associate myself with 
all the Nawab Sir Liaqat has said and, 
on behalf of the Women of India, thank 
your Lordship with all my heart for the 
kindness, courtesy and consideration 
which you have shown us during our work 
here. I would like also to thank the 
Secretary of State for showing so much 
sympathy to our cause, and may I 
request all the Members of this Joint 
Select Committee to bear in mind, wbon 
they come to their discussions, that if no 
Indian woman is present here at that 
time, we form half the population of the 
country. My Lord Chairman, may I be 
permitted to say that this association 
has shown me that the members are 
very sympathetic towards our interests, 
and I am sure that when the deliberar- 
tions of the Joint Select Committee 
come to a successful conclusion, the 
women of India will get their just share. 

Chairman.] Thank you very much 


Ordered: That the Committee he adjourned to Tuesday, 3rd October, 
at half-past Ten o’clock. 
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DIE JOVIS, 5° OCTOBRIS, 1933. 


Presen'D : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow 
Marquess of Reading 
Earl of Derby 
Earl of Lytton. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell 
Lord Riankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Butler. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Isaac Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare 
Mr. Morgan Jones 
Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl Wmtertoii. 


The following Indian Delegates were also present- — 
Indian States Repeesentatives. 

Sir Manubhai N. Mehta. Mr. Y. Thombare. 


Buitish Indian Repeesentatives. 


Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. 
Sir Hubert Carr, 
Lt.~Ool Sir H. Gidney. 
Sir Hari Singh Gour. 
Mr. M. R. Jayaker. 


Mr N. M. Joshi. 
Sir Abdur Rahim. 
Sir Phiroze Sethna. 
Sardar Buta Singh. 
Mr. Zafrulla Elhan. 


The MARQUESS oe LINLITHGOW m the Chair. 


Evidence given on this day^hy the Secretary of State for India andjiis 
advisers is printed for convenience in Volume 
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Sir Alan Garrett Anderson, K.B.E,, Mr. B. B. Dtjn woody, C B E , Mr M W. 
Watt and Mr. P. Maurice Hill are called in and examined 


Chairman 

12,055. ‘Sir Alan Garrett Anderson, yon 
are President of the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce and 
Chairman of the Joint British Committee 
on Empire Trade of the Association, the 
Federation of British Industries and the 
Chamber of Shipping of the United 
Kingdom^ Chairman of Messrs. Ander- 
son, Green & Co., Ltd., a director of 
the Bank of England, and Honorary 
President of the International Chamber 
of Commerce P — (Sir Alan Garrett Ander- 
son.) Yes. 

12,056 Mr. Dunwoody, you are Secre- 
tary of the Association of British 


Chambers of Commerce? — (Mr. Pm- 
woody ) Yes. 

12,057. Mr. Watt, you are an official 
of the Federation of British Industries?^ 
— (Mr Watt.) Yes 

12,058 Mr P. Maurice Hill, you are 
of the Chamber of Shipping of the United 
Kingdom?^ — (Mr. Maurice Hill.) Yes. 

12,059. You gentlemen are here on be- 
half of the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce, the Federation 
of British Industries and Shipowners 
Parliamentary Committee, and you have 
been good enough to hand in a Memo- 
randum No. 74? — (Sir Alan Garrett 
Anderson.) Yes; the Memorandum is as 
follows — 


MEMORANDUM 74.— JOINT MEMORANDUM OP EVIDENCE BY THE 
ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, FEDERATION 
OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES AND SHIPOWNERS’ PARLIAMENTARY 
COMMITTEE 


1 The present Memorandum of Evi- 
dence is submitted by the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce, Federa- 
tion of British Industries and Ship- 
owners’ Parliamentary Committee, here- 
inafter referied to as “The British 
Trade Organisations.” 

2. Bepresentation . — These Organisa- 
tiops are fully representative of British 
trade, industry and shipping, as 
follows . — 

Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce representing over lOO Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the United King- 
dom, with 45,000 members, representing 
the trade and commerce of the country. 

Federation of British Industries repre- 
senting some 155 industrial trade 
organisations and some 19,000 industrial 
firms, covering all branches of British 
Industry. 

Shipowners^ Po/rliamentary Committee 
representing practically the whole of 
British shipping. 

3. Objective of Evidence . — ^The British 
Trade Organisations are concerned in re- 
lation to the proposals contained in the 
Government White Paper on Indian Con- 
stitutional Reform with the commercial 

^ .and economic aspect of such reform, 
x^ather than the political aspect. The 


present Memorandum is, therefore, con- 
fined to questions affecting the trade, 
shipping and general economic interests 
of India and Great Britain as these may 
be affected by the proposals in the White 
Paper. In particular they are directed 
to the questions of safeguards necessary 
in the mutual interest of India and Great 
Britain for British capital and business 
interests in India. 

4. Safeguards against Discrimination, 
—Proposals for such safeguards are re- 
ferred to in paragraphs 24-26 and 29 of 
the Introduction to Proposals and in Pro- 
posals 122 to 124 of the White Paper 
The British Trade Organisations desire 
to submit the following observations in 
regard to these Proposals in particular. 

5. While the British Trade Organisa- 
tions do not claim special knowledge of 
the peculiar problems of India, they are 
acquainted generally with the views in 
regard to commercial discrimination 
which are held by the Association of 
Chambers of Commerce of India, the 
London and Manchester Chambers of 
Commerce and the British Assurance 
Association, and associate themselves 
generally with these views. 

6. In the view of the British Trade 
Organisations it is essential that the new 
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Constitution of India sho-uld contain 
effective safegmards against discrimina- 
tion directed against British, persona or 
corporations engaged in any form of 
industry, trade, commerce or shipping in 
India on grounds of religion, descent, 
caste, colour, language, citizenship, 
domicile, place of birth, place duration 
or continuity of residence or incorpora- 
tion, or for any other cause. It is recog- 
nised that India must be free to regulate 
her business, property laws, and laws of 
residence and travel as her needs demand. 
What is essential to provide le not that 
British subjects and companies should be 
exempt from such regulations, but that 
they should be exempt from differential 
regulations. It is, however, unfair and 
impracticable to place upon the Governor- 
General or Provincial Governors the dlity 
of preventing such differential treatment 
by the power of veto unsupported by pro- 
visions in the Constitution which will 
make such discrimination illegal. It is, 
therefore, essential that, as laid down 
in Proposal 122, the Act of ConstiLution 
should automatically render all discrimi- 
natory legislation ultra vires^ except 
strictly such as is necessary in the in- 
terests of the peace and tranquillity of 
India as provided in the second para- 
graph of Proposal 122, in which case 
such exceptional measures should be com- 
pulsorily reserved for the Royal Assent 
by Order in Council after approval by 
both Houses of Parliament. 

7. That British interests have good 
reason to fear discrimination has been 
made patent — 

(1) generally, by statements made by 
representative Indian bodies and indi- 
viduals. 

Thus, 

(a) The Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce have ex- 
plicitly stated in a Statement dated 
21st October, 19129, 

There can be no self-govern- 
ment in India if she is to be 
denied the power to devise and 
follow a national economic policy, 
including the right, her in- 
terests required it, of mahirog 
economic discrimination against 
non-national interest 

(Jb) According to the Statesman 
of 10th April, 1933, Mr Walchand 
Hirachand criticising the proposals 
for Indian Constitutional Reform, 


particularly those relating to the 
commercial and financial safeguards, 
in his Presidential Address at the 
Annual Meeting of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry held at New Delhi on the 
15ih April, stated — 

I personally hold the firm 
conviction that no country at 
the present day can develop her 
industries without following the 
deliberate policy of discrimina- 
tion, without excluding non- 
nationals in the country, and 
without giving substantial help, 
either in the form of subsidies or 
bounties, to those nascent indus- 
tries that require careful bring- 
ing up And I personally see no 
relief from any formula, howso- 
ever worded, unless the clear 
right of discrimination against 
any non-national is vested in the 
country,” 

(2) as regards shipioing, 
by the fact that the Coastal Reservation 
Bill, which would have shut out British 
shipping from the coasting trade of India, 
obtained a Second Reading in the Legis- 
lative Assembly on 20th September, 1928- 

For this reason it is absolutely essential 
that the Act of Constitution should con- 
tain express and specific provision against 
discrimination in the field of shipping in 
accordance with the assurance given in 
the second paragraph of Proposal 123, 
-and that such provision should cover 
hoth the coasting trade and the overseas 
trade. 

8. The British Trade Organisations 
observe from paragraph 3 of the Intro- 
duction of the White Paper that this 
document is intended to set out the 
principles adopted by H M Government 
but that latitude exists not only to im- 
prove the wording but also to elaborate 
the proposals made therein, when trans- 
lating them into the form of an Act of 
Constitution. They submit that the Act 
of Constitutio-n should be so drafted as 
to make the safeguards against legisla- 
tive discrimination completely water- 
tight Before finally expressing an 
opinion on the efficacy of the Proposals in 
the White Paper they would, therefore, 
wish to see the actual clauses as drafted 
in the Bill and, if necessary, to submit 
further representations on them. 

9. It IS further observed from para- 
graph 1 of the Introduction of the White 
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Paper that the policy of H M. Govern- 
ment as announced to the Indian Round 
Table Conference^ involves the 
finding of a suitable basis for the con- 
version of the piresent system of Gov- 
ernment in India into a responsibly 
governed Federation of States and Pro- 
vinces on the utudersianding that the 
responsible Governments so established 
must, during a period of transition, he 
Qualified by limitations in certain direc- 
tions, These limitations, commonly 
described by the compendious term 
‘ safeguards,'^ have been framed in the 
common inteiests of India and the 
United Kingdom ” 

10 The British Trade Organisations re- 
call that in a speech reported in ‘‘ The 
Times of 7th Maich, 1931, Mr. Bald- 
win stated — 

‘‘ There is a second side of the 
problem to which we must also give 
our closest attention There is the 
side of British trade We have all 
been gravely concerned by the boy- 
cott of British trade in India and 
by the methods employed It is un- 
necessary to say mere on that point 
at the moment in view of the state- 
ment issued by the Government 
which you have seen in this morn- 
ing’s papers Suffice it to say that 
as a party we intend . to in- 

sist that m any future settlement 
of the Indian Constitution there shall 
be a fundamental provision prohibit- 
ing unfair discrimination against 
British trade.” 

They further note that in the course 
of his speech during the first day of 
the Indian Debate in the House of 
Lords, the Lord Chancellor said • — 

Next as to commercial dis- 
crimination This is a matter which 
has caused great anxiety to the trad- 
ing community both at home and in 
India. Discrimination may be exer- 
cised either legislatively or adminis- 
tratively, The basic proposal is that 
the avoidance of discrimination 
would best he achieved by specific 
provisions in the Constitutwn Time 
forbids me to go into the subject, im- 
joortant though it is, at greater 
le^jgth, but the Governor-General, 
/iri^ the Governor of each Province 
— has special responsibility given 
phafg'pfkQ him with the prevention of 
^Trymereial jdiscrimmation. The 


Legislaiures will have no power to 
make laws of a discriminating 
character against any British sub- 
ject, including in that term com- 
panies, partnerships or associations 
constituted by or under any Federal 
or Provincial law.^’ 

The British Trade Organisations hope 
that every care will be taken in drait- 
ing the Act of Constitution to give the 
fullest effect to these statements of 
policy. 

11. Suggested Impi'ovements in Pro- 
posals 122-4 

The safeguards as applied to trade, 
industry and shipping are elaborated in 
Proposals 122, 123 and 124. The British 
Trade Organisations, while they consider 
that these Proposals in principle go far 
to meet the needs of India and bhe 
United Kingdom in providing safeguards 
against direct discrimination, are of the 
opinion that as at present drafted they 
are in certain respects insufficient to pro- 
vide the full measure of protection which 
experience shows is necessary. 

They, therefore, desire to offer tho 
following observations and suggestions foi 
their improvement and in order to give 
full effect to their intention. 

A. Pioposal 122. 

(1) Proposal 122 excludes legislative 
discrimination on grounds of religion, 
descent, caste, colour or place of birth ” 
It is necessaiy to extend these -words to 
cover also language, citizenship, domi- 
cile, and place duration or continuity 
of residence ” in order to close the door 
to discrimination on those grounds, and 
in particular to protect British concerns 
registered or operating in India and 
owned partly or wholly in the United 
Kingdom, who might otherwise be dis- 
criminated against by reason of the domi- 
cile or residence of their shareholders 
or directors 

(2) It IS similarly desired to submit 
that the words in Proposal 122 in 
respect of taxation, the holding of pro- 
perty of any kind, etc , etc.,” should 
be extended to cover the whole range 
of status and civil rights 

B. Proposal 123. 

(3) Taxation. — It is observed that 
while Proposal 122 includes protection 
against discriminatory taxation, Pro- 
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posai 123 does not. The omission is 
doubtless due to an oversight, but it is 
of the utmost importance that it be 
made good Discriminatory taxation 
may arise in — 

(a) Federal or Provincial Taxa- 
tion 3 

{h) Municipal Taxation 

(4) Double Taxation — Tn this connec- 
tion it may be useful, quite apart from 
•iny question of discrimination in taxa- 
tion, to refer to the question of double 
taxation. Experience since the war 
shows that great confusion arises and 
harm is done to business where several 
legislatures seek to tax the same in- 
come The problem of double taxation 
has received prolonged consideration by 
the League of Nations and by individual 
Governments. Conventions have been 
prepared for the removal of this evil 
and in one department of commerce, viz , 
shipping, successful action has been 
taken to remove it No less than 80 
reciprocal agreements for the avoidance 
of double taxation in shipping have been 
entered into by Governments in all parts 
of the world. The British Imperial 
Economic Conference, 1923, while recom- 
mending in principle that double taxa- 
tion of shipping within the Empire 
should be abolished, provided an interim 
method of relieving the hardships in- 
volved by means of a certificate of the 
ratio of the profits to gross earnings 
issued by the United Kingdom Revenue 
Authorities and accepted by other Gov- 
ernments in the Empire, including India 
By this means in.iustice involved in taxa- 
tion on a basis of profit where in fact 
loss has been incurred has been lessened, 
and wasteful expenditure of time and 
money in preparing unnecessary returns 
has been avoided. 

India was, indeed, among the first to 
adopt the recommendations of the Im- 
perial Conference and the system as 
applied to India, though limited, has 
worked smoothly and with good results 
It is important that nothing in the Act 
of Constitution should be allowed to dis- 
turb or undo the arrangements thus 
arrived at. It is further hoped that the 
Constitution will be so framed as to en- 
able India to lay a firm foundation for 
the ultimate total abolition of double 
taxation, in harmony with the existing 
world-wide movement to that end 


(5) Onus of Proof — If it is decided to 
give effect to Proposal 123 in its pre- 
sent form, it is considered essential that 
the onus of proof should be on those in- 
troducing discriminatory legislation tp 
show that corresponding discrimination 
exists in the United Kingdom, and not 
on the complainants aga'msb such legis- 
lation to prove a negative by showing 
that no such discrimination exists m the 
United Kingdom 

C Proposal 124. 

( 6 ) Subsidies — 

( 1 ) Disi imination by Subsidy- It may 
be useful to recall the findings of the 
World Economic Conference m 1927 on 
this subject — 

The fact that subsidies are m 
certain circumstances held to inter- 
fere less with the liberty of trading 
than customs tariffs does not make 
it any the less necessary to lay 
stress on the hidden dangers inherent 
to this means of encouraging pro- 
duction and exportation. The 
greater the number of countries 
which have recourse to this practice, 
the more difficult would it be for 
other countries to refrain from 
following their example. Thus, the 
attempt tO' restore foreign trade to 
normal conditions meets with a real 
obstacle in the shape of subsidies. 

The Conference draws the atten- 
tion of the various Governments to 
the true nature of direct or indirect 
subsidies, which are merely a pallia^ 
tive, and expresses the hope that 
Governments will, so far as possible, 
refrain from having recourse to 
them.” 

Similarly, at the World Economic Con- 
ference now sitting in London, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr Neville 
Chamherlain, stated that — 

Subsidies in export trade involve 
unfair competition and their adop- 
tion by one Government forced the 
same unsound expedient on othey 
Governments with the result that 
eventually the Budgets of all the 
Governments concerned were bur- 
dened without any advantage being 
secured to the export trade of any 
nation These considerations applied 
with particular force to shipping sub- 
sidies which in many countries had 
made shipping a burden on the 
national exchequer instead of con- 
tributing to its welfare.” 
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The danger vfhich is apprehended by 
all sections of British trade and industry 
in India from discrimination, whether 
direct or by means of subsidy, is well 
illustrated by the experience already 
obtained in the sphere of ocean transpor- 
tation British trade with India de- 
pends essentially u}Don the maintenance 
of ocean transport on the basis of an 
open freight market which alone can 
guarantee to commerce the best possible 
facilities represented by safe, efficient, 
regular, frequent, and economic shipping 
services. Such a market cannot func- 
tion if subjected to the disturbing in- 
fluences inherent to limitations or 
restrictions framed to promote a par- 
ticular and immediate interest An 
open freight market as required by com- 
merce can only be maintained on an 
economic basis That basis, both m 
India and elsewhere, was maintained in 
the fifty years preceding the war, a 
period of vast development and expan- 
sion in international trade Since the 
war, however, many nations have sub- 
sidised national shipping to such an 
extent as to endanger the continuance 
of the open freight market by creating 
conditions which threaten to undermine 
the foundation of and to destroy the 
shipping industry in all countries Sub- 
sidies have indeed not only been largely 
responsible for an over production of 
shipping 60 per cent, above the present- 
day requirement of trade, hut they have 
contributed materially to the dislocation 
of trad© and consequent breakdown of 
the money machine, the catastrophic 
fall in prices and the constriction of 
world trade Incidentally, it is tO' be 
observed that at a time when all coun- 
tries and all shades of thought are agreed 
that the slump in prices is the immediate 
cause of that constriction of trade, a 
comparison of the present and pre-war 
level in the prices of freights and whole- 
sale commodities shows that freights arc 
25 per cent below pre-war, while whole- 
sale commodity prices are only 1 per cent, 
below pre-war 

It is thus important, alike from the 
national, imperial, and international 
point of view, to provide against dis- 
crimination by grants, bounties or sub- 
{Sidies out of public funds to commercial 
.concerns The British Trade Organisa- 
-tions note that Proposal 124 brings sub- 
sidies into the condemnation of means 
^>^kereby discrimination may be practised, 
to some extent, therefore, closes the, 


door to discrimination by that means 
They feel, however, that the Proposal as 
at present drafted still leaves the door 
dangerously ajar to discrimination by 
means of subsidies, and that it is desir- 
able that, in the Act of Constitution, 
that door should be closed and barred 

It IS observed that Proposal 124 pro- 
vides that a subsidy shall not he held to 
fall within the condemnation of discrimi- 
nation contained in Proposals 122 to 
123— 

by reason only of the fact fcliab 
it IS limited to persons or Companies 
resident or incorporated in India 
or that it imposes on Companies not 
trading in India before the Act was 
passed, as a condition of eligibility 
for any such subsidy, that 

the Company shall be incorporated 
by or under the laws of British 
India, or conditions as to the com- 
position of the Board of Directors 
or as to the facilities to be given for 
training Indian subjects of His 
Majesty.’’ 

It would appear that the validity of 
the safeguard intended in this Proposal 
turns to a large extent upon the inter- 
pretation of the words lesident or in- 
corporated in India ” It is understood 
that Proposal 124 will be drafted to 
make it clear that residence includes in- 
dividuals and corporations engaged in 
business m India, and that all companies 
whether registered in the United King- 
dom or 111 India which are engaged in 
business in India will be placed in the 
same position m relation to uncondi- 
tional eligibility for subsidies, etc., if 
they were trading in India before the 
Act granting the subsidy was passed. 

(ii) Conditions of Eligibility for Snh- 
si dies 

(a) It IS most undesirable in prin- 
ciple that there should be any out- 
side interference with the composi- 
tion of Boards of Directors. It is 
therefore submitted that the pro- 
vision for Government approval of 
the composition or of the conditions 
of composition of such Boards should 
be omitted from the Act Failing 
this it is suggested that the power 
to impose conditions as to the com- 
position of the Board of Directors be 
limited to a condition requiring that 
a proportion— say one-third — of the 
Directors shall be persons of Indian 
race and domicile 
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It IS regarded as important tLat 
any conditions governing the grant 
of subsidies should be incorporated 
in the Act granting such subsidy. 

(h) The Commercial Safeguards 
Committee of the Third Conference 
agreed that bounties or subsidies 
should be available, without disinc- 
tion, to all firms or individuals en- 
gaged in a particular trade or in- 
dustry at the time of the enactment 
authorising them is passed It is 
important that this principle should 
be clearly incorporated in the Act of 
Constitution and that any ambiguity 
in Proposal 124 should he T^mioved. 

(c) In regard to the proposed con- 
dition that facilities he given for 
training Indian subjects, it is im- 
portant that the word reasonable ’’ 
be inserted before facilities as 
recommended in the External Capital 
Committee’s Report. 

(d) It is not clear from Proposal 
124 that a company registered in 
Great Britain but trading in India 
before the Act granting a subsidy 
would be protected from discrimina- 
tion in the event of its subsequent 
registration in India. It is of the 
greatest importance that such a 
company and also a company regis- 
tered in India after the passing of 
the subsidy Act but acquiring a 
business in India which existed before 
such Act should he deemed for the 
purposes of eligibility to have been 
trading in India before the Act 

Generally 

(7) Municipalities — It is necessary 
that care should be taken in drafting 
the Act to extend the safeguards so as 
to cover discrimination by Municipalities, 
Dock Authorities and other similar cor- 
porations or undertakings, whether by 
rules, orders, by-laws, regulations or 
otherwise 

(8) Ports. — Similarly, it is important 
from the point of view of Imperial com- 
munications as well as of India, that all 
Bills afiectiiig the administration of 
major ports in India should be subject 
to the prior recommendation of the 
Governor-General. 

(9) Professions — As at present drafted 
it^ does not appear that Proposal 123 
will safeguard the position bf British 
professional men practising in India by 


reason of British qualifications. This 
should be made clear in the Constitution 
and in doing so the provision should be 
so framed as to cover ships’ Masters and 
Officers, who should be free to practise 
their calling on rhe basis of British 
Board of Trade certificates as at present. 
In the same way express recognition is 
required of the existing qualifications of 
pilots. 

12 Administrative Pis crimination . — 
Administrative discrimination ivas dis- 
cussed at all stages of the Round Table 
Conference, but the onl^^ direct reference 
to it in the White Paper is in para- 
graph 29 of the Introduction. It 
IS admittedly difficult to deal with 
this danger in an Act of Parlia- 
ment as it IS impossible to foresee 
all the means which might be adopted to 
discriminate in practice while not 
actually infidnging the letter of the law 
Such administrative discrimination may 
he exercised through the medium of con- 
tracts, licences, subsidies, appointments 
(e.g , of pilots), etc- 

Pecnliar danger of discrimination is 
also apprehended from laws which, while 
on their face not discriminatory, may 
prescribe or authorise the making of 
regulations which may be so framed that 
British traders or shipowners cannot 
comply with them though Indians can, 
with the result that British interests 
would be effectively discriminated 
against. 

In order to provide adequate protec- 
tion against administrative cliscriniina- 
tion, it IS therefore suggested that pro- 
vision be made in the Act of Constitu- 
tion for any party who feels that he is 
aggrieved to have the right to apply 
to the Governor-General for an Enquiry, 
similar to those frequently appointed by 
Ministers in Great Britain Such En- 
quiries should be presided over by im- 
partial Chairmen, e g., High Court 
Judges, who should then report to the 
Governor-General 

At the same time the need for prevent- 
ing administrative discrimination should 
be emphasised in the Instrument of In- 
structions to the Governor-General in 
accordance with the policy outlined in 
paragraphs 24-5 of the Introduction to 
the White Paper It will be noted that 
“ the prevention of commercial discrimi- 
nation ” is there included among the 
“ special responsibilities to be imposed 
on the Governor-General by the Act of 
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Consiitation, and it is ot tke utmost im- 
portance that the Governor-GeneraTs 
task in discharging this responsibilii^ 
should be assisted as far as can be done 
in the Act itself. 

Conclusion. 

The British Trade Organisations, while 
appreciating the proposals in para- 
graph 29 of the Introduction and Pro- 
posal 124 of the White Paper, when 
taken together, and of the safeguards 
contained in Proposals 122 and 123, 
submit that — 

(1) In a matter of such vital moment 
to the commerce of India and Grean 
Britain, no element of chance or uncer- 
tainty should be allowed to remain, but 
that Proposal 124 should be so translated 
into terms of the Act of Constitution as 
to make any legislative proposal or 
action, having the intention or effect of 
discrimination by means of subsidies, 
automatically unconstitutional and ultra 
vires, 

(2) Full effect should be given to the 
intention of Proposals 122 to 124 when 
drafting the Act by the inclusion of the 
points suggested above, and any attempt 
to weaken these Proposals should be 
strongly resisted by H M. Government 
and b}/ Parliament. 


12.060. May I address my questions lo 
you, m the first place, Sir AlanP — If you 
please. 

12.061. Do you desire at this stage to 
extend or to make any correction in that 
Memorandum, Sir Alan? — No, thank you 

12,062 Do you wish to make any pre- 
liminary statement? — No, unless you 
wish me to go through the Memorandum 

Chairman ] The Memorandum seems to 
me very plainly to set forth your case 
and I shall ask my colleagues to put any 
questions to you that they may wish lo 
put. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

12,063. Sir Alan, your main contention 
in ,your Memorandum seems to he, I 
think, that the safeguards against com- 
mercial discrimination which are set 
, Jorth m the White Paper are very far 
^ ‘ll'qm being watertight. That is your 
> main contention, is it notP — ^Yes. 


12,064. And you make various sugges- 
tions which you think would give you 
greater protection. I am not going 
through your various suggestions because 
you put them very plainly, if I may say 
so, in your Memorandum, but there are 
one or two points that I would like to 
ask you questions on in order to make 
clear to my own mind exactly what it 3s 
that you have in mind With regard to 
possible discrimination by means of sub- 
sidies your main contention there is I 
think that it would be inadvisable that 
conditions as to the composition of the 
board and so on should be laid down as 
a condition of the receipt of the sub- 
sidy. That is your point, is it not? — 
That is one point, yes 

12.065 And you suggest that if these 
conditions are to be retained there should 
be some small alteration made in them. 
There is one small point I would ]]ke to 
ask you about in connection with the 
change wihich you would like to sep made 
in the condition with regard to the faci- 
lities given for the training of Indian 
apprentices, I think it is. The facilities, 
that is to say, that should be offered by 
a firm for the employment of Indians. 
Yon would like to see the word reason- 
able inserted in front of the word 
‘‘ facilities.” My only doubt upon that 
point IS this Who would be the arbiter 
who would inteiqiret what was a reason- 
able facility? — I am afraid I cannot 
answer that. 

12.066 But it is quite obvious that 
when you insert a word like leason- 
able ” different people will take different 
views as to what constitubes a reasonable 
facility, and I presume that if these 
differences do arise somebody will have 
to decide. Have yon not considered 
what the machinery will be by which a 
decision as to what was a reasonable 
facility would be arrived at? — I should 
have thought in the last resort the courts 
would decide what was reasonable, but 
what we are doing is submitting to you, 
who are I suppose considering the form 
the law should take, what are the 
dangers Which ought to be avoided. 

12.067 Yes ? — One danger in discrimina- 
tion is that the law should provide that 
apprentices might be stipulated for and 
we say that the word reasonable ” 
should be put in front of ^'facilities,” 
because if you mad© an unreasonable 
demand for apprentices or anything else 
you would negative the whole of the 
other safeguards. How exactly the law 
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will be interpreted I am afraid I cannot 
tell you. I am not a lawyer. 

12.068. Then with regard to the possi- 
bility of administrative discrimination, 
may I refer you to your Memorandum, 
paragraph 12, under the heading of 

Administrative Discrimination,” where 
you say • ‘ ^ Peculiar danger of discrimina- 
tion is also apprehended from laws which, 
while on their face not discriminatory, 
may prescribe or authorize the making 
of regulations which may be so framed 
that British traders or shipowners cannot 
comply with them though Indians can, 
with the result that British interests 
would be effectively discriminated 
against.” That appears to me to be a 
very forcible point. Could you give the 
Committee an illustration of the kind of 
thing iWhioh you had in mind when you 
drafted that paragraph? — I have not one 
directly in my mind, but there are in the 
discussions between different powers 
many instances of the way in which this 
discrimination is adopted. In dealing 
with two different nationalities or two 
different races there are many conditions 
which can be complied with by one and 
cannot by another, and it is very easy 
to make a stipulation that if a certain 
condition is complied with and you know 
that the native Indian can comply with 
it and the British cannot, in that way 
you can discriminate. 

12.069. I quite appreciate that you 
could discriminate in that way. I only 
could not call to my own mind at the 
moment the sort of case m which that 
kind of discrimination might arise and I 
thought you might be able to give us an 
example? — No, I have not any. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

12.070. It is very difficult tor us to see 
against what danger you desire us to 
provide if you yourself are unable to give 
us any illustration. I confess I cannot 
deny the abstract proposition, but I have 
no idea what would be the appropriate 
remedy because you have given us no 
illustration of the sort of thing you fear. 
Is it not possible to help the Committee 
a little more? — It would be very easv 
for anyone who was personally acquainted 
with the Indian trade to do so. I am 
not. I cannot give you the details about 
India, but there is an infinite range of 
subjects in which the Briton and the 
Indian differ; for example, diet and 
accommodation. If you look upon the 


Mercantile Marine, in diet and accom- 
modation and all those things, entirely 
different conditions are required for the 
one and for the other. If the controlling 
authority desires to discriminate it has 
an infinite range in which it can do so 
by stipulating the conditions suitable to 
the one class of man and not suitable 
for the other. If the Committee would 
like to have detailed examples I can 
very easily procure them, but I am afraid 
I am not myself acquainted in any detail 
at all with the Indian trade. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain,^ Considering 
your answer, I see very easily how they 
could stipulate conditions which were 
sufficient to attract Indians but insuffi- 
cient to attract Europeans , hut that 
would not amount to the exclusion of 
Europeans because the British company, 
for example, provided it provided the 
diet prescribed for Indian conditions, 
could also give a diet suitable for the 
Indian conditions. I cannot get youi 
case clear in my mind ; that is my 
trouble. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Mtlne, 

^ 12,071 May I ask the witness a ques- 
tion with the idea of trying to clear 
up the point which Sir Austen has made 
and of which Sir Alan must have first- 
hand knowledge, I think? Is not the 
sort of example he has in mind the case 
that might he made in connection with 
the Mercantile Marine, for example, m 
which it was laid down by some Act in 
India that officers of the Mercantile 
Marine ships plying to India, must have 
an examination or a qualification by 
examination in India; some form of 
certificate instead of the present Board 
of Trade certificate secured only in India ? 
Is that the kind of thing you have in 
mind P — That would be one. For 
example, in the admittance of migrants 
into Australia there was power to the 
examining person to pass them in any 
language and, of course, that was a 
facility for discriminating quite freely. 

Lord Snell, 

12,072. iMy Lord, is not Sir Alan^s case 
this, that in coastal shipping and things 
of that kind the Indian authorities might 
prescribe living conditions and working 
conditions on board vessels below the 
standard to which British people have 
been accustomed and below which they 
could not live? Is not that the kind of 
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thing Yes, that is one. The standard 
might be entirely suitable for the Oriental 
and entirely wrong for the European, 
hat there is an enormous range 

Mr. Is M. Joshi 

12.073. I do not understand how that 
goes against the European — If it was 
prescribed that the ships had to be fitted 
in a way suitable foi the Oiiental sailor 
they would be unsuitable for the white 
sailors 

12.074, Do you mean to say that you 
propose to bake white sailors for the 
coastal traffic m India ? — No, I did not 
say so. 

Mr N. M Josibi,^ Would that pay 
you? 

Chairman. 

12,075 Alight it not be better before 
we go into these technicalities that you 
should reinforce your case by reference 
to those who are expert and then, if 
necessary, you could let us have a note 
upon that? — Yes. 

12.076. We seem to be considering 
matters with which none of us are com- 
petent to deal ? — I had not thought I 
would be asked the detail of that, but 
we can easily get details of that (kind. 

Chairman ] Does the Committee sup- 
port that suggestion? (Agreed.) 

Marquess of Zetland. 

12.077. There is one other question 
also in connection with administrative 
discrimination. It is proposed in the 
next paragraph under paragraph 12 
(Administrative Discrimination) that 
“ provision should be made m the Act 
of Constitution for any party who feels 
that he is aggrieved to have the right 
to apply to the Governor^General for an 
Enquiry similar to those frequently 
appointed by Ministers in Great Britain 
Such Enquiries should be presided over 
hy impartial Chairmen, e g., High Court 
Judges, who should then report to the 
Governor-General I suppose the re- 
port of such a tcommittee would be made 
m an advisory capacity to the Governor- 
General, and the Governor-General would 
then give a decision. Is that the inten- 
tion ot‘ the proposal? — That was onr 
idea 

12,078 Do you suggest this procedure 
^ as an alternative to procedure in the 
ordinary eourbs? — Yes. 


12,079- AYhy should you imagine a 
tribunal of that kind to be bettei quali- 
fied to come to a right decision than the 
ordmai^y courts. What is the reaj&on 
for having the special tribunal? — The 
suggestion is intended as an additional 
safeguard. It is additional to the right 
of appeal to the ordinary courts, and it 
is suggested that if this administrative 
discrimination does not come under the 
ordinary law but still is an administra- 
tive discrimination, there should be this 
right to call for an enquiry as bo whebher 
it really is discrimination. That is the 
suggestion. 

Lord JEtanheillour. 

12,080. Arising out of your last answer, 
Sir Alan, you do not suggest that this 
court should have any power to make 
an order or to come to a decision ? It- 
is merely to repoit? — To report^ yes 

12.081 I suppose you realise that these 
sections with which you are concerned 
are merely a statement of the proposals 
of the Government and are not put into* 
proper drafting language? — Yes. 

12.082 In the bodies you represent I 
suppose you have permanent legal 
advisers ? — Some have, yes. 

12.083 Would not it be possible for 
you to instruct them to draft clauses in 
proper legal form as they should appear 
in an Act of Parliament, carrying out 
your wishes? I think it would be a con- 
siderable help to the Committee if you 
were able to do so? — Yes, we will cer- 
tainly be very glad to do so 

12,084. I siupipose you would realise 
when all is said and done, whatever pro- 
visions you may put in, the action of 
the Executive is a paramount considera- 
tion which possibly no statutory pro- 
visions will altogether replace? — Yes, we 
quite realise that 

12,085 That was brought out, I think, 
in a Report of the Federal Structure 
Committee It said “ The real safeguard 
must be looked for rather in the good 
faith and commonsense of the different 
branches of the Executive Government 
reinforced where necessary by the special 
powers of the Governor-General ? — ^Yes 

12.086. You are familiar with that^ — 
Yes 

12.087. You think you would have no 
difficulty in bringing the clauses that 
you wish before the Committee? — ^We will 
do o-ur best. We will try to draft them* 
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Marquess of Salisbury, 

12.088. I suppose that the reason why 
you have suggested this special form of 
enquiry as an alternative to the Courts 
of Justice is that you think that many 
of the considerations which are really 
necessary to be borne in mind in order 
to produce an equitable result are not 
capable of an absolute legal definition? 
—Yes. 

12.089. You are appealing rather to the 
sense of justice of a Court of Inquiry 
and the Governor-General acting on their 
advice rathei than upon a matter of 
strict legal interpretation ^ — ^Yes. 

12.090. That is really the point of the 
suggestion.^ — That is the point. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 

12.091. I would like to ask Sir Alan 
a question in regard, first of all, to the 
general aspect of this Memorandum 
whidh he has submitted. Am I right in 
assuming that what is feared principally 
is administrative action causing dis- 
crimination rather than legislative 
action. Is that possibly what the 
Chambers fear? — I should have said both 
or either, but the one that is most diffi- 
cult to prevent by words in a la/w is 
the administrative discrimination. 

12.092. That is probably, therefore, the 
one you most fear. Would you turn to 
paragraph 11 of your Memorandum. 
Under A ” you say you want to extend 
the words of Proposal 122 to cover 

language, citizenship, domicile, and 
place duration or continuity of resi- 
dence.’^ Do not you think that that 
would probably go further than you 
really want? All you are really aiming 
at, I suggest, IS that there should be no 
discrimination against British citizens 
trading in India whether they represent 
companies registered in this country or 
in India. These words would really 
wi'den it to the whole world, would they 
not^* — Whether they represent companies 
registered or domiciled, I suppose. 

12.093. Your reference is purely to 
British companies P — ^Yes. 

12.094. That again, if I may say so, 

is made clear in paragraph 11, subhead- 
ing 6 (ii), under subheading (b) of 

“ Conditions of eligibility for subsidies.” 
You say : “ Bounties or subsidies should 
be available, without distinction, to all 
firms or individuals engaged in a 
particular trade or industry.” There 
the point you want to make is whether 


a company is registered here, or subse- 
quently registered in India, provided it 
complies with a reasonable law in India, 
it should be equally eligible for all 
subsidies ? — Yes. 

12.095. Are you averse from a law 
being passed in India which requires a 
certain amount of Indian capital in a 
company operating in India or getting a 
subsidy in India P — ^No, if the law applies 
to all companies, and British companies 
are able to comply with the law, we think 
it IS just that they should have to do so. 

12.096. Nor are you opposed to a pro- 
portion of Indian directors ? — We make 
some remarks about that, but, again, 
what we object to most is the discrimina- 
tion. We fully realise that India must 
make up her own mind about what laws 
she passes, and, as long as those laws 
apply equally to both the races, then we 
have nothing to say. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne,'] My Lord, 
it is a little difficult, in view of the 
course which you have suggested and the 
Committee have approved, to ask ques- 
tions under the important headings 
which appear on this part of the Memo- 
randum, but, if I transgress, perhaps 
you will forgive me. 

Chairman.'\ I must leave that to the 
judgment of my honourable friend. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

12.097. In paragraph 11 (7) under 

“ Municipalities ” you. refer to the 
danger of discrimination by munici- 
palities, dock authorities, and similar 
corporations. I only ask that, if you 
are putting in a new Memorandum deal- 
ing with the examples of possible dis- 
crimination, you would give us some 
details of what you specially refer to in 
that paragraph? — Yes. Of course it 
would be easy for anyone acquainted with 
the details of Indian trade to provide a 
number of examples, but they would not 
be inclusive. You must not look upon 
them as the whole list. In dealing with 
docks, the ordinary way in which dis- 
crimination can be used is to give prior 
claims to berths or facilities, or to the 
movement of your cargo. There are any 
number of ways in which you can help 
one person, or line, or race against 
another. 

12.098. By reason, do you mean, of 
their (being Indian companies as against 
British companies? — That is the danger 
we fear, of course. 
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12,099 Again with regard to para- 
graph 11 (8) Ports,” yon ask specially 
that any legislation affecting the ad- 
ministration of major ports should be 
subject to the prior recommendation of 
the Governor-General. Yon do not want 
a veto. You want a condition which will 
prevent any legislation being introduced 
about major ports without the consent of 
the Governor-General. Is that clear ^ — 
We try in that paragraph to emphasise 
the extreme importance of the major 
ports. They are the bottle neck of all 
trade, and they are so important that, 
when the nations of the world some ten 
years ago entered into a convention for 
the freedom of the seas, it was entitled 

The Convention of Maritime Ports.” 
If any nation desires to interfere in 
commerce and to discriminate the easiest 
place to do it is at the main great ports, 
and therefore we think this is of extreme 
importance, and should be specially 
watched. 

Earl of Derhy.2 What paragraph is 
that ? 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

12.100. Sub-paragraph (8) of para- 
graph 11, Ports.” Just as to how you 
want this done it appears from this 
that you do not suggest that the legisla- 
tion should come entirely from the 
l^ederal Government, but, further than 
that, that it should not be introduced at 
all without tho' consent of the Governor- 
General. That IS your recommendation? 
— Our suggestion is that the prior re- 
commendation of the Governor-General 
IS needed before legislation. 

12.101. Any legislation? — All Bills 
affecting the administration of major 
ports, 

12.102. Then in connection with sub- 
paragraph (9) “ Professions,” would it 
be correct to say that what is feared 
ihere is that again there may be some 
discrimination of the kind that would 
require professional men tO' have a de- 
gree only obtainable in India, or some- 
thing of that kind. Is that what you 
have in mind? — Yes, that is what is 
feared, 

12.103. Generally speaking, do you 
agree that the White Papers sets out safe- 
guards which are intended to be sufS.- 
eient, but which would not be complete 
enough. Is that your case really? — ^That 
is our feeling. 


Sir Manuhhai N. Mehta. 

12.104. I would like to ask one or two 
questions. From the way in which argu- 
ments have been put in this Memoran- 
dum against the grant of subsidjos and 
bounties and the quotations from several 
authorities it would appear that you are 
against subsidies and bounties altogether. 
Is it your demand merely that there 
should be no discrimination against 
British trading, or do you ask for no dis- 
crimination in Indian legislation at alP 
— No. We recognise that subsidies up 
to a point bave been given by almost 
every power, and very often are re- 
quired, and are often legitimate 
In the last few years subsidies in various 
directions have, in our view, been carried 
much too far. They have interfered 
with normal commerce, and complaints 
are made against them not only by 
British commerce, but by the commerce 
of the whole world. 

12.105. Do I understand then that the 
protection that you seek is not only for 
British trade and commerce, but also 
for the world commei'ce? — No; what we 
are talking of here is discrimination in 
subsidies. 

12.106. Discrimination against whom ? 
— ^Against the British. 

12.107. Because the inference that 
would he gained from your extension to 

language, citizenship, domicile and 
place duration,” would suggest that you 
are asking for the elimination of dis- 
crimination against the whole world? — I 
am only speaking for British industry 
here. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

12.108. I understood you to say in 
answer to Sir Manuhhai that you did not 
mean protection for the whole world 
trade, but for British trade ? — Yes, I 
am speaking for British trade. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

12.109. Not only is the witness person- 
ally speaking for British trade, but, as 
I understand it, we are to read the 
whole memorandum as applying to 
British trade? — ^Yes. 

12.110. Not to world trade? — No, 

British trade. 

Marquess of Sahshury.'] Does 
“ British ” include the Dominions? 

Sir Manubhai N. Mehta. 

12.111. That is the second question I 
am going to ask about the Dominions. 
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Do I understand yon correctly that yonr 
extension of Sections 122 and 124 to the 
Dominions implies any reciprocity in the 
matter? — I am only briefed to speak for 
British trade; I have no authority to 
speak for anyone else. 

Sir Ahdur ’Rahim, 

12.112. I want to draw your atten- 
tion to paragraph 6, pages 2 and 3. As 
I read it, am I right in understanding 
that you recognise that India is entitled 
to fiscal autonomy? As a matter of 
fact, it enjoys fiscal autonomy. iWhat 
you are seeking is not to affect the 
fiscal autonomy of India in any way, hut 
to guard against discrimination against 
British trade, subject to the fiscal 
autonomy of India — That is right. 

12.113. So therefore you would allow 
subsidies, for instance, tariffs, if neces- 
sary, in the interests of the industrial 
development of India? — ^Yes. 

12.114. That is what I understood. 
There is one thing about subsidies to 
shipping India has no transport trade, 
ocean trade, but I think there are one 
or two Indian companies which have a 
coastal trade. Supposing there be any 
sort of freight and rate wars by a big 
capitalist company. They wage a war 
against small companies — unfair com^ 
petition For instance, they say. I 
am going to carry passengers and carry 
goods on very low uneconomic rates ” 
Now would you prohibit any legislation 
to put that right in protection of a 
struggling company? — ^We do not intend 
in this evidence to comment at all upon 
the power of India to make legislation 
providing it is not discriminatory as 
between British and Indian. If India 
in her legislative competence decides to 
pass a law to restrain certain comiieti- 
tion on the ocean, or certain forms of 
it, I imagine it would be within her 
power and that is certainly not what we 
criticise. What we should criticise is 
if this legislation were framed particu- 
larly to restrain the liberties of one com- 
pany which happened to be British in 
favour of another company which hap- 
pened to be Indian. 

12.115. But it may so happen. Sup- 
posing a British company which has got 
a sort of monopolistic position in the 
coastal trade, for instance, reduces its 
rates to an uneconomic level so as to 
knock out an Indian company which has 
just started business ? — ^It might happen ; 
it constantly does happen, and it 


happens in order to knock out not only 
an Indian but another British company. 
It is the ordinary incident or trade, 

12,116 But do you not think that 
legislation in such cases may be neces- 
sary? I do not say in all cases, but 
in some cases — exceptional cases ? — I 
should be going beyond my brief to dis- 
cuss it. My brief is concerned with the 
discrimination of that legislation. 

12,117. There might be difficulty in the 
interpretation of the word discrimina- 
tion ’’ in a case like that; that is why 
I put it to you, if you could be more 
explicit? — I do not know that I can; 

I think I am explicit. If the legisla- 
tion says that this British company is 
not to reduce its rates and an Indian 
company is to be allowed to quote lower 
rates, that would be discriminatory 
legislation. If the law prescribes the 
level below which no one can quote a 
rate, that would be open to both, not 
discriminatory, and of course that is 
one of the ways in which administrative 
discrimination may possibly come in. 

12,113. There is only one other general 
question. I suppose you recognise that 
in matters of this sort it is more useful 
to have an agreement with another 
country than rigid legislative provisions. 
Rigid legislative provisions may be no 
protection and the matter can be nego- 
tiated by agreement. That would be 
better protection, would it not? — Matters 
of this sort being the competition be- 
tween two companies, do you mean? 

12.119. No; I mean as regards dis- 
crimination generally? — ^But I suppose 
this law will continue over many years. 
The agreement could only contemplate 
the facts of the moment. 

12.120. But now, for instance, what is 
going on as regards the cotton trade? 
You see Japanese competition, as regard 
Lancashire and Japanese deputations 
have now gone to India endeavouring to 
negotiate an agreement • what I say is 
that in many cases agreement would be 
found far more useful than any sort of 
legislative provision like this ^ — ^Yes, I 
think we could quite agree that. 

Sir Hari Singh Gowr 

12.121. Sir Alan, you have very freely 
made use of the expression discrimina- 
tion,” but you recognise that it may be 
discrimination in intention or there may 
be discrimination in its result or in its 
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eftect. We aie all agreed iliat so tar as 
discriminatory legislation m the hrst 
sense is concerned^ namely^ intentional 
discrimination against the United King- 
dom, it IS to be deprecated, but at the 
same time visualise to yourselt a case 
which would be coveied by the intention 
of the Indian Government to develop its 
own trade, commeice and industry in 
that case, you recognise the legality and 
propiiety of the Indian Government 
developing its trade by the grant ot 
bounties and subsidies, do you not‘^ — ^Yes 
12,122, Now that giant of bounties and 
subsidies may m a sense discriminate in 
eftecb but not in intention You have no 
complaint against that? — Weil, il 
depends how far they do discriminate, I 
think It is tiue that the grant of a 
tai iff or a bounty or subsidy dis- 
criminates in favour ot the operation 
conducted in India as against the opera- 
tion conducted in England. 

12,123 Either in England or elsewhere 
— say, Japan P — That is not what we are 
commenting upon at all, but if the law 
is so framed that the bounty or subsidy 
discriminates in favour of the operation 
conducted iii India by a native of India 
as against a native of Great Britain or 
a company formed in India as against 
a company formed in Great Britain, then 
iWe say that is discrimination against 
which we comment. 

Sir Han Smgh Gout ] That is to say, 
you are conplaining against what you 
have said, discrimination in intention 
but not against discrimination m eflect 
if the primary puipose was the develop- 
ment of the industries of the country. 

Marquess of Beadrnrj ] May I ask Sir 
Han Singh Gour how you would prove 
intention except by consideration of 
effect ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gonr ] You may prove 
intention by vindictive act ot the Indian 
Legislature to punish British industries, 
to place them under certain disabilities 
That would be an intentional discrimina- 
tion, but if the primary purpose of 
legislation was to promote and develop 
indigenous industries though it may 
^ amount to discrimination in effect, it 
would not be obnoxious to the principle 
which Sir Alan Anderson and his col- 
^ leagues have come here to advocate. 

. ^ Matquess of Beading ] The result 

would be the same. 

* Marquess of Salisbury. 

^ 1^1 2-1 Let us be clear about this. 
^'5 lou do not make this distinction between 


che intention and tbe effect? — I do not 
share the questioner’s view that it is 
discrimination at all If India puts a 
tariff on against certain goods, she does 
make it more difficult for a person 
resident outside India to sell those goods 
in India, That is not what we describe 
as discrimination. That is a tariff 
policy Discrimination, in our mind, is 
sDiiietbmg quite different, and the way 
we have tried to meet this point is on 
page 12, (ii) (b) “ The Commercial 

Safeguards Committee of the Third Con- 
ference agreed that bounties or sub- 
sidies should be available, without dis- 
tinction, to all firms or individuals 
engaged in a particular trade or industry 
at the time of the enactment authorising 
them IS passed ” We say it is important 
that that principle should be clearly 
incorporated. 

Marquess of Beading. 

12.125 That is apart altogether from 
intention. That is judged by the effect, 
IS it not ? — That is. fact, yes 

Sir Han Singh Gout 

12.126 May I read to you a decision 
arrived at by a Committee of the Second 
Bound Table Conference at page 55, para- 
graph 20, to the following effect The 
Committee aie, owever, of opinion thab it 
should be made clear that where the 
Legislature can determine upon some 
system of bounties or subsidies for the 
purpose of encouraging local industries, 
the right to attach reasonable conditions 
bo any such grant from public funds is 
fully recognised, as it was recognised in 
1925 by the External Capital Committee, 
and IS recognised to-day by bhe practice 
of the Government of India itself You 
have no objection to that? — No, I do not 
bhmk so. I have not read it before. 

'Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

12,127. On that point, I wonder 
whether Sir Alan will allow me to ask 
this question : Is it not a question of the 
interpretation of the word legitimate” ? 
Would not Sir Alan consider that the 
word legitimate ” m the paragraph 
that has been read means that there must 
be no discrimination? — I think probably 
if I took that home with me and studied 
it, I should make the same comment as 
we have made about several paragraphs 
in this paper. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna.'] Sir ^Alan, I am 
referring you to paragraph 7 of your 
memorandum; it is on pages 3 and 4. 
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You divide that paragraph into two 
jiarts. In the first part, you have given 
quotations, one from a statement made 
by the Federation of the Indian Cham- 
bers of Commerce^ and, two, from a 
speech made by the Chairman of that 
Federation. I suppose you are aware as 
to the reasons why the Federation pre- 
pared and sent out copies of that state- 
ment.? I may inform you that this was 
in reply to a circular dated the 27th 
July, 1929, issued by the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India and 
Ceylon distributed widely in this country, 
including, amongst others, all public 
bodies and Members of Parliament. The 
sentence which was quoted from that 
statement reads as follows: ‘‘ There can 
be no Self-Government in India if she is 
to be denied the power to devise and 
follow a national economic policy, in- 
cluding the right, if her interests re- 
quired it, of making economic discrimina- 
tion against non-national interests 
Perhaps it would have been better. Sir 
Alan, for the information of the Com- 
mittee if you had also inserted the 
sentence which immediately precedes the 
one that you have quoted. That 
sentence reads as follows • ^ ^ The authors 
of the circular desire that India’s right 
to self-government as declared by the 
British Parliament in 1917 without any 
reservation whatsoever, except as to the 
pace of the progress, should be denied to 
her, by making reservations which shall 
deprive her of the right of regulating her 
economic policy to suit the economic 
needs and conditions of the country 
Similarly, whilst you have quoted the 
following sentence from the speech of the 
Chairman, namely, “ I personally hold 
the firm conviction that no country at 
the present day can develop her indus- 
tries without following the deliberate 
policy of discrimination, without exclud- 
ing non-nationals in the country, and 
without giving substantial help, either in 
the form of subsidies or bounties, to 
those nascent industries that require 
careful bringing up. And I personally 
see no relief from any formula, however 
worded, unless the clear right of dis- 
crimination against any non-national is 
vested m the country Here again. Sir 
Alan, the sentence immediately preced- 
ing that in the -speech of the Chairman 
throws considerable light. He says : “I 
would like to ask what earthly chance 
can Indian enterprise have against the 
already established large scale industries 
and giant vested interests possessing huge 


reserves, accumulated experience and re- 
sources enough to wipe out all Indian 
newcomers unless these newcomers are 
protected by the Government through 
discriminatory powers both legislative 
and administrative against non- 
nationals The first quotation which 1 
give is to show that self-government as 
promised in 1917 implied the right to 
formulate the economic policy of the 
country as best suited to the national re- 
quirements even by reserving in the 
economic sphere certain privileges to its 
nationals to the exclusion of all non- 
nationals ; and the second quotation which 
I have given from the speech of the 
Chairman explains the reasons for such 
discr^ination in favour of national in- 
terests to the protection and development 
of indiginous industries against competi- 
tion from powerful and resourceful rivals. 
There is no intention to discriminate 
against British interests qua British 
interests. 

'Sir Austen Chamberlain.^ I do not 
follow the last sentence. What you have 
previously read and said seems to me to 
be in direct contradiction of the sentence 
with which concluded. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna.’] The last sentence 
is- There is no intention to discrimin- 
ate against British interests qua British 
interests,” just because they happen to 
be British. 

iSir Austen Chamberlain.'] I do not 
agree. That is in contradiction to what 
you previously read out. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna.] The point is that 
there are certain British interests which 
have tried to crush national industries 
and have prevented their growth. 
Against such we might ask for dis- 
crimination, but as against ordinary 
British interests because they are British, 
there is no intention of asking for any 
discrimination. 

Earl of Derby.] Who is to judge that 
they are crushing it? Who is to judge 
that they are not engaged in perfectly 
legitimate competition ? 

Sir Phiroze Sethna.] The Federal Court 
or any independent body, if you like, 
or the Governor-General, if you like, m 
his discretion. We have no objection. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] I under- 
stand the contention that it should be 
within the power of the Indian Govern- 
ment to establish a new industry in 
India, but do you claim the right to say 
that that new industry shall be estab- 
lished only by Indian Nationals? 
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Sir Phuoze Sethna,J That ivouid lead 
me on to another question. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.'] And that a 
British subject not being an Indian 
NTational shall be precluded from estab- 
lishing an industry. 

' Sir Phiroze Sethna ] I .will not say 
that it applied to anything, but ix> 
would, according to me, to basic and 
key industries. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] That is clear 
discrimination 

Sir PhiToze Sethna 

12,128 In that case, I would certainly 
suggest discrimination in the matter ot 
basic industries. 1 know that is a very 
difficult question to decide, but I think 
proper expoits might be able to do so and 
tell us what are the basic and key in- 
dustiiesP — i am soiry, my Lord Chair- 
man, li our quotations were not long 
enough, but the additional sentences do 
not really vary the point we were trying 
to make , they only reinforce it. We 
were trying to show you that we had 
some reason to suppose that discrimina- 
tion was one of the weapons wihich was 
seriously regarded as a useful weapon 
for the development of India by lespon- 
sihle people. In our view, they are mis- 
taken, and I could join the last ques- 
tioner in quite a long argument about 
the points he has raised. I think they 
are definitely wrong, in thinking that 
this IS a wise thing to do^ but anywav 
we think that it is most unwise and 
quite contrary to the general tenor of 
this paper to leave that power floating 
about when people have said that they 
want to use it That is our point. 

■Sir Phiroze Sethna.] And that power 
can he used and is used by British pos- 
sessions in other paits of the Empire 
and yet you would object to India exer- 
cising that power. Even under the 
British Nationality and Status of Aliens 
Act of 1914, the right of a British 
possession to differentiate between the 
different classes of British subjects is 
fully recognised under Section 26 (1) , 
which reads as follows: ‘‘Nothing in 
this Act shall take away or abridge any 
power vested in or exerciseable by the 
Legislature, or Government of any 
British possession, or affect the opera- 
^ tion of any law at present in force which 
has been passed in exercise of such 
, , power, or prevent any such legislature 
' l /or government from treating differently 
. fiifferent classes of British subjects.^’ X 
Cl ] pointing out to you that you are 


proposing a distinction in the case of 
India as compared wnth other parts of 
the Empire In paragraph 8, you pro- 
pose that the Act of Constitution should 
be so drafted as to make the safeguards 
against legislative discrimination com- 
pletely watertight, I am sure you are 
aware that the question of commercial 
discrimination was considered by the 
Simon Commission, whose conclusions are 
given on page 129 of volume 2 of their 
Report It may he noted that the 
representation of the Europeau Associa- 
tion and the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce who appeared before the Com- 
mission was that safeguards should be 
provided against legislation which dis- 
criminated against particular sections of 
the community in matters of taxation, 
trade or commerce The view, however, 
of the Commission was that it was not 
feasible to prevent discriminatory legis- 
lation by attempting to define it in a 
constitutional instrument 

Eail of Derby ] I do not want to be 
disrespectful, but really in a Committee 
like this we ought to confine ourselves to 
question and answer. A most interest- 
ing statement has been made now, and 
if that were submitted for our con- 
sideration, well and good, but I hope 
Sir Phiroze will not think me disiespect- 
fuL I should say at a time like this we 
want the question to he put and the 
answer to he given definitely and clearly 

iSir Phiroze Seihna. 

12.129. With all respect fco Lord Derby, 
the question which I want to put after 
having read this out to the witnes.s is 
whether he still persists m the proposal 
that he has made in paragraph 8 to 
which I have referred. I was just 
coming to the question and I could not 
put the question before I read out 
what I have read'^ — ^Yes, I do persist in 
it 

12.130. In spite of that? — Yes 

12,131 The second part of paragraph 
7 deals with shipping, and the Coastal 
Reservation Bill. The Coastal Reserva- 
tion Bill, as you may he aware, was due 
to provocation caused by a certain large 
shipping company. In regard to that, 
you may be aware that there was very 
considerable opposition from the English 
Press in India, and the most serious 
objection was taken by the “ States- 
man,” one of the leading papers in 
India It will interest Sir Alan to know 
that the editor of that paper, Sir Alfred 
Watson, now in this country, in his 
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evidence before tMs Committee in answer 
to Q. 4538, observed tbat, but perhaps the 
Committee will allow me to refer to the 
Indian Coastal Reservation Bill which is 
an outstanding example of an attempt 
by Indians at commercial discrimination 
and has occupied a great part of the 
controversy there. I am bound to say, 
speaking as a European, that the Indians 
have a case for a large share in their 
coastal shipping, and although I opposed 
the Bill very strongly because it savoured 
of expropriation, I recognise that Indian 
Company after Company which 
endeavoured to develop a coastal service 
has been financially shattered by the 
heavy combination of the British 
inteiests. In view of this, would 
you not agree to the Govern- 
ment giving some relief to Indian 
Shipping Companies P — No. The refer- 
ence to the Coastal Reservation Bill was 
a second example of the intention to 
discriminate. The real danger there was 
that India might wish to discriminate. 
That is the reason for referring it. 

12.132. If it had paid sufficient com- 
pensation to the company concerned, 
would you stiU object? — The competition 
between the existing companies and the 
new company had not as far as I am 
aware anything whatever to do' with their 
nationality. That competition would 
have existed if a British company had 
tried to force its way into that trade. 
It IS part of the ordinary economic 
struggle which always obtains. Therefore, 
I do not see that the different nationality 
of the owners of those companies entered 
into the thing at all. 

12.133. I take it that you would like 
to leave the coastal shipping open to all 
foreigners? — Yes; that is our rule here 
and that is the rule for this country 
which British shipowners have constantly 
supported. 

12.134. Is it the rule of this country in 
regard to their possessions elsewhere, 
India included? — We do not make the 
rule for most of those possessions ; in 
Australia, for example, we do not make 
the rule 

12.135. Is it not the fact that powerful 
British shipping interests felt the com- 
petition of Japanese shipping on the 
coast of India, and made representation 
after the war for excluding the non- 
British shipping from the Indian coast? 
Thus the report of the Board of Trade 
Committee on Shipping and Shipbuilding 
Industries after the war stated in para- 
graph 314 .as follows — the heading is: 


“ The Indian Coasting Trade.’' There 

is, however, a strong feeling among cer- 
tain of our Eastern lines that this trade 
should in future be reserved for British 
ships. We understand that already 
before the war the Japanese lines strove 
to force their Vv^ay into th''- coasting trade 
by a policy of rate cutting in which they 
were directly assisted by the heavy sub- 
sidies paid to them by their Govern- 
ment. Inasmuch as the coasting trade 
is everywhere regarded as a domestic 
trade, the action of the Japanese un- 
doubtedly caused rescntmtent, more 
especially as the coasting trade of Japan 
is closed to foreign shipping.” 

Lord Hardinge of Fenshurst.'] My Lord 
Chairman, is it necessary to have these 
long dissertations read out to us? What 
we want is question and answer. 

Sir PMroze Sethna.^ Quite true, but 
I cannot get an answer unless 1 put the 
facts. I have said my question is 
whether the British have not objected to 
other foreign powers trading on the coast 
of India. I cannot do that unless I 
quote chapter and verse for it. 

Lord Harding e of Penshvrsi.'] I think 
it is quite unnecessary to quote chapter 
and verse, in my humble opinion 

Sir Phiroze Set'hna,^ I am meeting 
the reply from Sir Alan that they would 
not object. I want to show here that 
they have objected. 

Earl of Derby . Sir Alan has answered 
I do not see that we can go back upon 

it. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna. 

12.136. Sir Alan is one of the leading 
shipping men in this country? — May I 
answer the question? I see the point per- 
fectly well. I am not aware that British 
shipping interests have sought to close 
the trade on the coast of India. It is 
possible they did; it frequently occurs; 
shipping interests are constantly seeking 
to limit competition in various trades 
There is at the present moment quite a 
strong party in the British sOiipping 
trade which desires to close the coasting 
trade of Great Britain. They are not 
the majority The majority of ship- 
owners hold the contrary opinion. There- 
fore, the fact that certain shipowners 
sought to close the trade on the coast 
of India some years ago does not seem 
to me to affect the question. 

Sir John Wardlaiv-Milne. 

12.137. Will Sir Phiroze allow me to 
ask a supplementary question m connec- 
tion with that which he has just put 
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to the witness ? Is the witness cnvare 
that the representations which have 
been referred to by Sir Phiroze Sethna 
were based upon the fact that the coast- 
ing trade of India, or the ships trading 
to India, whether British or Indian, 
paid Indian tas and benefited the 
Indian revenues, whereas foreign ship- 
ping did not^ — No, I am not aware of 
that 

Sir PJiiToze Sethna. 

12.138. In regard to subsidies, I think 
you said this country would not like to 
give subsidies, m answei to Sir Abdur 
Rahim P May I know your view on the 
question of subsidies to shipping com- 
panies P — This countiy gives subsidies tor 
services rendered. They are supposed to 
have relation to the economic value of 
the services. They are extremely small 
m relation to the mercantile marine and 
ihe subsidies given by other Powers. Our 
objection is not to subsidies flat, without 
qualification, partly because we do it our- 
selves, partly because almost every other 
nation has done it in certain instances. 
Our objection, and the objection is shared 
by the mercantile marine almost in ihe 
whole world, is against the extension of 
that practice bo such a point that it 
disturbs the ordinary rules of commerce, 
and, therefore, we have qualified the 
word subsidies ” in our objection with 
the word uneconomic ” It is a sort 
of code word, it means subsidies when 
they aie canned too- far. It is a matter 
of judgment. 

12.139. On page 24, Sir Alan, there is 
the following sentence Nothing in 
British law and x)ractico prevents an 
Indian shipping company with Indian 
directors and staff setting up an office 
in London and operating round the coast 
of Great Britain.^’ That sounds very 
well on paper, but will you not agree 
(With me when I say that this is abso- 
lutely out of the question because of the 
conditions prevailing P In the first place, 
larger organisations would immediately 
start a rate war, but more than all the 
new company would not get a footing in 
the trade organisation, and for that I 
may refer you to the instance of one 
shipping company which had to wait for 
years, I think until 1929, when it could 
get admission into the Baltic. It might 
be said that there is nothing in the rules 

^ of this trade organisation to prevent the 

V^^'^<i^uission of Indian companies, but in 
happens that admission is 

> ' P^^sible because vou cannot find r 


proposer or seconder. That, I say, is a 
very important leason why this argument 
which you advance will not hold good 
in the case of Indians who will start 
companies in this country ? — The difficulty 
in s waiting a new line in competition 
to established line is not, I believe, 
maleiially increased, because you happen 
to be of Indian nationality. The diffi- 
culty IS that the existing lines behave 
precisely like people who are in a rail- 
way carriage and they think it is full 
and they try to keep out the newcomer. 
It does not matter who the newcomer 
IS — they try to keep him out. It is 
therefore perfectly true that any new 
shipowner trying to force his way into 
a trade which has a confeieiice and i-s 
established, will find great difficulties, 
but not I think materially more because 
he IS an Indian As to the Baltic, I 
am not aware of the exact rules apper- 
taining to members of the Baltic, but 
after all most shipowners employ a 
broker to go into the Baltic It is the 
easiest thing in the world to get all the 
use you want out of the Baltic even if 
you are not yourself a member 

12.140. It does make a difference if 
you are a member, however, I will not 
pursue that point. Just one last ques- 
tion on the question of municipalities 
I know a question was put to you from 
the other side, but I do not know 
exactly what you would like the munici- 
palities to do in the matter of not dis- 
criminating Do you mean that a 
municipality should not lay down that 
it should buy Indian locally made goods 
in preference to others, British or 
foreign? — No, I would consider that 
that was the same as a high tariff. 

12.141. I am not talking of the tariff ^ 
— I understand you are not talking of 
the tariff, but supposing a municipality 
decides that it will buy no stores for 
its own consumption except those manu- 
factured within its own borders, it is 
open to any British company to manu- 
facture within its borders. There is no 
discrimination in that. It is equiva- 
lent to a prohibitive tariff against the 
rest of the world. That is the same as a 
tariff by a country. 

12.142. But you would not insist on 
that municipality buying for preference 
British goods if it can get the same 
goods locally made? — No; in my view 
it can stipulate that the goods must be 
locally made. If it stipulates that they 
must be made by an Indian and must 
not be made by a British company, then 
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it gets into iwliat I describe as dis- 
crimination. 

Mr. M, B. Jayaher, 

12.143. May I take it tkat your posi- 
tion, or tke position of the commercial 
bodies whom you represent, is briefly 
stated in paragraph 6 of your Memo- 
randum under the heading, Safe- 
guards against Discrimination the 
main principles. I will just read that 
short paragraph • “ It is recognised that 
India must be free to regulate her busi- 
ness, property laws, and laws of resi- 
dence and travel as her needs demand 
What is essential to provide is not that 
British subjects and companies should 
be exempt from such regulations, but 
that they should be exempt from dif- 
ferential regulations.^’ That is the main 
principle on which your Memorandum is 
proceedings^ — That is our point. 

12.144. In other words (correct me if 
I am wrong) your fear is that in future 
India will pass legislation spitefully or 
unfairly discriminating against citizens 
of the United Kingdom — Yes. 

12.145. You have no objection if India 
passes rules or laws with the view of 
promoting its own industries if, in the 
working of those rules or laws, they 
affected more adversely British trade 
than Indian trade — I have no objection, 
subject to these administrative points. 

12.146. What you object to are laws 
like those that citizens of the United 
Kingdom shall not do certain things or 
shall not offer a certain tender. That 
is discriminating on the ground that he 
is a Britisher. That is what you object 
to?^ — Yes. 

12.147. Yon would not object to laws 
which are regarded as necessary for the 
promotion of Indian trade and industry, 
provided no such discrimination were 
made against the British ? — ^We regard 
India as free to regulate her business. 

12.148. Take the question of the 
municipalities to which my friend Sir 
Phiroze referred a few moments ago. 
You were good enough to agree that if 
the municipality passed a resolution that 
its stores should be such as were manu- 
factured within its own territory, or its 
own domain, you had no objection. I 
am pursuing that a little further. Sup- 
posing the municipality wanted to pur- 
chase cloth for the livery of its servants, 
and there were two companies, one 
British and one Indian, both trading 
in that particular kind of cloth (I am 


only taking a hypothetical case) suppos- 
ing the municipality decided to purchase 
the cloth from the Indian company would 
you call that discriminating? — ^Yes. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.^ May I ask 
Mr. Jayaker whether he means that in 
both cases the cloth is made in India? 

Mr. M, B. Jayaher ] I am assuming 
that in both cases the cloth is made in 
India. 

Earl of Derby.’] And the price is the 
same? 

Mr. M. B. Jayaker. 

12,149. And the price is the same? — 
I should say that would be discrim- 
inating. 

12,150 I only want to know how far 
your doctrine goes? — ^That is my view. 

12,151. You say it would be discrimina- 
tion ? — ^Yes. 

12,162. Supposing the municipality of 
Bombay decided to purchase its 
stationery from an Indian stationery 
firm without mentioning the British, and 
supposing it had a contract of 26,000 
rupees a month to give, if it decided 
to purchase the stationery from the 
Indian firm, would you call that dis- 
crimination ? — Yes. 

12.153. What would you suggest, that 
it should divide its patronage? — Yes, to 
give a fair share to both. 

12.154. If it did not you would call 
that discrimination? — If it concentrated 
its business on the Indian firm. 

12.166. Not an isolated act? — No. 
Occasionally the order would go to the 
Indian firm, and occasionally to the 
British firm, if there was no discrimina- 
tion. 

12,156. As far as I can gather what 
you are objecting to is a course of 
behaviour which shows a spiteful intent 
to ruin British trade? — I would not 
necessarily call it spiteful. It might be 
from very patriotic or nationalist inten- 
tions. 

12.167. Spiteful from the British point 

of view, if I may say so^’ — It is your 
word, but I say 

12.158. I mean intended to run down 
the British firm, or the British trade? — 
Yes, not hqlding the scales level. 

12.159. But what would you say to 
this : That instead of having watertight 
rules, as you say in one part of your 
Memorandum — ^you remember that? — 
Yes. 

12.160. I think it is in paragraph 8 
that you say that the Act of Constitu- 
tion would be so drafted as to make the 
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safeguards against legislative discriimna- 
tion completely watertight/’ and, 
having further regard to your admission 
thaL it is so difficult to regulate dis- 
ci immation in administrative acts, do 
not you think that safety lies, fiom your 
point of view^ in leaving the matter a 
little fluid in the hands of the Governor- 
General and the Government so that 
adjustments or a friendly character 
might he arrived at, such as, for 
instance, that pointed out to you by 
Sir Abdur Rahim, of bhe Japanese, the 
Indians and the Biitish talking over the 
textile question, or the agreement recently 
arrived at between the Scindia Steam 
Navigation Company and the British 
India Steam Navigation Company 
Having regard to the way the law could 
be evaded, as you yourself admit, do not 
you think it -would be better to leave it 
in the hands of the authorities rather 
than to have rules which could be evaded 
every day^^ — It seems to us that the safe- 
guards against legislative discrimination 
should be wa-fcertight. 

12.161. They are, as you sayP — Our 
view is that the safeguards against legis- 
lative discrimination should be water- 
tight I agree that there is a large field 
■oi administrative action for which you 
cannot lay down hard and fast rules, I 
agree it is the part of wise men to get 
together as quickly as they can. Our 
men in the cotton trade out there now 
are a very good example of that. Let us 
hope they will go on doing it. Our view 
IS that we should try to avoid these 
discriminations which would, in our view, 
be very detrimental to both nations. 

12.162. Is it not better that the prin- 
ciple o-f no racial discrimination should be 
accepted, and that the working out of 
that principle should be left to the 
growth of a Convention between the 
representatives of the two countries^ 
Accepting the principle that no racial 
discrimination is allowed, the working 
out of that principle should be left to 
the growth of a Convention, and to 
arrangements ibetween the two countries P 
— We thought, and I still think, that so 
far as the law can go, it should be 
perfectly clear and watertight, and it 
seemed to us to put a very nasty 
discretion on the Governor-General 
unless discrimination is clearly ultra 
vires. 

Sir Han Singh G-our. 

12.163. Do not you think a too rigid 
statement of the law would have a reper- 


cussion in the country and create resent- 
ment which might otherwise be obviated 
bx’ a friendly intercourse between the two 
counliies^ — I should not have thought 
so on this matter This excludes from 
the authority of the Indian State a 
certain act called discrimination I do 
not think there is anythi^ig derogatory 
in putting that po;v\er away from you. 

12.164 The Indians will look at the 
Constitution of South Africa, Australia 
and Canada, and say that because they 
happen to be white men’s countries 
Pailiament has given them larger rights 
tnan they have given to British India 
— I am afraid I am not a constitutional 
authority, but, I believe, if you look back 
you will find that all these self-governing 
Dominions have passed through various 
stages in which various powers were 
given to them. It may be that some of 
them had powers rather too quickly and 
made mistakes and hurt themselves, hut, 
with the extra powers being given to 
India now (and we commercial people 
are wholly on the side of this progress 
in liberal self-government), it seems to 
us that, 3 ust as certain apples were once 
forbidden, here is a thing which ought 
to be forbidden, and that both sides 
ought to realise that discrimination 
between the two races is a very 
dangerous and bad weapon -which ou^ht 
not to be used. 

Air. M. H. Jayaker. 

12.165 Alay I put to you a iiaragraph 
from a Report by the late Air. Alontagu 
and Lord Chelmsfoid I do not wisih to 
tire the Committee, it is quite a short 
paragraph Do you agree with this view 
“ Clearly it is the duty of British com- 
merce in India to identify itself v/ith the 
interests of India, which are higher than 
the interests of any community, to take 
part m political life ; -bo use its con- 
siderable wealth and opportunities to 
commend itself to India , and having 
demonstrated both its value and its good 
intentions, to be content to rest like 
other industries on the new foundation 
of government in the wishes of the 
people. No less is it the duty of Indian 
politicians to respect the expectations 
which have been implicitly held out, to 
remember bow India has profited by 
commercial development which only 
British capital and enterprise achieved; 
to bethink themselves that though the 
capital invested in private enterprises was 
not borrowed under any assurance that 
the existing form of government would 
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endure, yet the favourable terms on 
which money was obtained for Indians 
development weie undoubtedly affected 
by the fact of British rule ; and to 
abstain (tins is the most material thing 
I should like to invite your attention 
to) from advocating differential treat- 
ment aimed not so much at promoting 
Indian as at injuring British commerce 
Alight I say that your sentiments arc 
very nearly those — Who had to abstain p 

12.166. The Indian had to abstain. — I 
think that is our view. 

12.167. The kind of discrimination 
which you think should not be allowed 
is that discrimination which i-s intended 
not so much to promote Indian interests 
as injuring British interests Is not that 
your attitude in the whole of this memo- 
randum? — Yes, I think so, but iwe have 
tried to indicate that in promoting Indian 
industry, in our view the Government 
must give an equal chance to the various 
firms located there whether they happen 
to be Indian or British, and there is a 
distinction made sometimes in the use of 
the word Indian That paragraph 
might be interpreted in two ways. 

12.168. It means native Indians.? — ^We 
would say if the Government of India 
desires to have industry located m India, 
doing its work in India, it is perfectly 
entitled to do it, but it ought to give an 
equal chance to all the firms engaged in 
that business. 

12.169. I quite follow that principle. 
Supposing the British interests had 
entrenched themselves in India (the 
motor trade say) with a very strong 
commercial side in a very strong 
position, and, supposing the Govern- 
ment of India decide that in future 
the motor trade should start in 
India, it may be because a war was 
imminent with Afghanistan or with some 
other country, and they decided that the 
industry in motor cars and aeroplanes, 
in which the British company had 
entrenched themselves for, say, 100 years, 
or 50 years, should be developed, would 
you prevent the Indian Government from 
subsidising its own industry, having 
regard to those conditions? There is no 
equality at all. There is a strong British 
industry established there and entrenched 
for 50 years. The Indian Government 
wish to develop the motor trade having 
regard to the contingency of a war 
Would you prevent the Indian Govern- 
ment subsidising its own industry in such 
cdrcumstances ? — Certainly our evidence 
would condemn that. We should say it 


would be discrimination. It would be 
for the Indian Government to make a 
special case for that. If they had agreed 
that discrimination is bad, that is con- 
demned That IS discrimination 

definitely. Can you make some piece oi 
discrimination white? That is the 
question, is it not ? 

12.170 "What you complain of is un- 
fair discrimination. Is this discrimina- 
tion unfair? — I have not said “ unfair.^’ 
I hav-e said discrimination.^^ 

12.171 In one or two places in your 
Memorandum you have suggested that 
what you were afraid of is unfair dis- 
crimination? — No, discrimination is what 
we are afraid of, and what we .wish to 
avoid. If the Indian Government, con- 
templating doing this sort of thing, came 
and consulted me I would say, Why 
are you afraid of employing this British 
factory? All the men in it will be your 
men. It will be exactly the same from 
the point of view of national security as 
the other factory you propose to set up. 
Why alienate all this industry which is 
doing exactly the kind of work you want ? 
It IS a mistake. That is what we would 
say. 

12.172. Are not there industries in the 
United Kingdom in which the policy of 
the State is to subsidise those industries 
.which are called key industries? — 
Located in Great Britain, but not, I 
think, with only British capital. 

, Marquess of Beading.'] I understood 
Mr. Jayaker to he putting a question on 
the policy of India subsidising its own 
nationals, so that is really a distinction 
between Indian and British 

Mr. M. B. Jayaher. 

12.173. I am only pointing out that 
discrimination has to he unfair before 
it is stopped. Would you call the case 
I put to you a case of unfair discrimina- 
tion? — I call it discrimination 

12.174. You would penalise all dis- 
crimination ? — ^Yes. 

12.175. Fair or unfair? — ^Yes. 

Mr. M. B, Jayaher.] Although it was 
intended for the purpose of developing 
India’s nascent industries, infant in- 
dustries, key industries? 

Sir Austen Ghamherlain ] When Mr. 
Jayaker speaks of key industries, nascent 
industries and infant industries, he 
means a non-existent industry? 

Mr. M. B. Jayaher ] Yes. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

12.176. What I understand iSir Alan 
to reply is, “I have no objection to the 
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Indian Goveinnicnt subsidising such an 
mdusLiy, or confining the purchase to 
goods made locally in India, provided 
there is no discrimination on the ground 
of race between the firms by whom those 
goods are manufactured, or from whom 
they are purchased ” — Yes, that is 
right. 

Sir Austen Chamherlatn.^ But, Mr 
Jayaker, if I understand his question 
aright, suggests that it is necessaiy to 
Indian defence not that the things should 
be manufactured in India, but that they 
should be manufactured in India by 
Indians exclusively I do no-t follow the 
argument. 

iMr. ill B Jaya/.er] Supposing an in- 
dustry was started in India by an Indian, 
and there was already a very strong com- 
bination of British interests pursuing the 
same industry 

Sir Austen Chamberlain From out- 
side India .P 

Mr M. B. Jayaher.^ No, in India, 
established in India ; and supposing, 
having legard to ceitain contingencies, 
like war and others, the Indian Govern- 
ment of the future decide to give a sub- 
sidy to the motor Industry on the ground 
that it was just beginning to raise its 
head, would you call that unfair dis- 
crimination? 

Earl of Dery ] It is not a new industry 

Marquess of Beading ] I find myself 
confused by the question, because I 
understood your point to be in both 
cases not subsidising the industry merely, 
but subsidising Indian nationals in the 
industry 

Mr. ill. B Jayaker ] Subsidising the 
activities of a new company started by 
Indians. 

Marquess of Beading, ’j That is to say, 
you may have a motor industry con- 
ducted by British people in India, but, 
when you talk of a nascent industry, you 
mean an industry which is to be started 
by Indians in India for the purpose of 
manufacturing the same goods, and you 
want to subsidise the Indians in start- 
ing an industry which maj, be able to 
compete with the same industry which 
has been established by British people 
in India. 

Mr M B Jayaker. 

12,177 Yes. There may be some con- 
tingency like a war^^ — I should certainly 
call that discrimination. It is a good 
example of it. 

Sir Austen Ghamherlain.l Perhaps I 
may be permitted to say that I am in 


the same difficulty as Lord Reading I 
cannot follow the question Mr. Jayaker 
concluded his last question by saying: 
“ Supposing the Indian Government felt 
it necessary as a matter of defence.’’ 
How can it he of importance to defence? 
I can understand how it can he of im- 
portance that the goods should he manu- 
factured in India, and liable to no inter- 
ruption in transport, but how can it be 
of importance that they dioiild be manu- 
factured by one man in India lather 
than another P 

Mr M B 'Jayakei ] I can conceive 
it as a possibility that the Government 
might think that Indians can be relied 
upon better in times of stress and trouble 
than a non-Indian^ 

Sir Austen Cliamberlaui ] Than an 
Englishman 

Mr. ill B Jayaker ] Than an English- 
man. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain "I Do I under- 
stand the question to be that you want 
in such a case the right to discriminate 
in favour of the Indian and against the 
Englishman P 

Mr. M. B Jayaker ] It is not in 
favour of the Indian as such. I am 
pointing out one of the exceptional cases 
in which an Indian Government may de- 
cide to subsidise a branch of industry 
which is in Indian hands 

Earl of TJerhy.'] Which is in competi- 
tion with a British firm^ 

Mr M B. JayaJer ] It cannot he in 
competition, because the British rival is 
so powerful 

Sir Austen ChamJerlam ] A subsidy is 
given in order to enable it to compete 
with another branch of the same in- 
dustry which IS in India 

Mr M B Jayaker ] But the British 
branch is so powerful 

Sir Austen Chamberlain ] Is there any 
doubt that that would he discrimination ? 

Mr M B Jayaker. 

12.178. What is Sir Alan’s opinion 
about it? — It appears to me to he a very 
good example of discrimination. 

12.179. In paragraph 11 (A) you refer 
to Proposal 122. Are you aware that 
that proposal applies not only to resi- 
dents of the United Kingdom, but to 
all British subjects from whatever part 
of the British Empire. Proposal 122, as 
it is worded, applies to every British 
subject, including the British subject in 
New Zealand, Australia and South 
Africa. Are you aware of that. Sir 
Alan? — ^Yes As I said I am briefed to 
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speak for the British — the United King- 
dom 

12.180. Therefore you are not against 
India having the right to adjust her re- 
lations with other parts of the British 
Empire, just as her self-respect would 
demand — I have no right to express 
any opinion about that. 

12.181. I was only asking because you 
said that Proposal 122 should be ex- 
tended to cover continuity of resi- 
dence.” You would not desire that that 
should be insisted upon^ IVould you 
give a New Zealander who came to 
India eight days ago the same rights 
as you would give a British firm which 
came to India 50 years ago? — My Lord 
Chairman, I am afraid I am being asked 
to go beyond my brief I am only 
entitled to speak for the commerce of 
the United Kingdom 

Mr. M B Jayaher.} I am only asking 
you upon the proposal you put upon 
paper 

Earl Wmterton ] I do venture to sug- 
gest that that is rather an important 
point As Sir Alan is aware, and ex- 
Yiceroys present are also aware, this 
question is constantly coming up, and I 
hope Sir Alan will be permitted to say 
a word about it I do hope Sir Alan, 
will discriminate in giving his evidence, 
if I may say so, and will not use the 
words British subjects ” as applying to 
South Africa, Australia or New Zealand. 
The two things are quite different Can 
it not be made clear m some way in 
the Memorandum that he is only speak- 
ing on behalf of British subjects in this 
country P It is a very important dis- 
tinction for reasons which it would be 
.wrong of me to go into now 

Wztness ~\ It is certainly the fact. 

Mr. M, B. Jayaher,^ If Bir Alan will 
say that his comments relate to British 
subjects m the United Kingdom I will 
not pursue it any further. 

Chairman. 

12,182. I understand you do say so, 
Sir AlanP — I do. 

Mr M. B Jayaher. 

12.183 Then at page 9 I understand 
that what you say (correct me if I am 
wrong) IS that ^opting bounties and 
subsidies has proved unsound P — It has 
been carried much too far. 

12.184 But you are not against a com- 
mercially backward country like India 
giving bounties up to a certain point? 
— It is within the discretion of every 
country, I think; it must he left there 


Mr. M. B, Jayaher ] To pursue that 
point once more, at page 12, paiagraph 
2 (a), you are against any restrictions 
about the composition of Boards of 
Directors, I understand. May I just ask 
your attention. Sir Alan, to this, that 
the conditions which are mentioned in 
the proposals aie taken from the Report 
of a Committee appointed by the Gov- 
ernment of India in 1925 on which mem- 
bers of the Government of India, a com- 
merce member and a finance member, 
and other Britishers served along with 
British Indians, and one of the recom- 
mendations they made was this — I will 
just read the recommendation; it is a 
short one Where definite pecuniary 
assistance, such as a bounty, is granted 
to any particular undertaking, we con- 
sider that discrimination is feasible, and 
we agree with the Fiscal Commission and 
the Legislatnre that no such assistance 
should he granted to any company, firm 
or person not already engaged in that 
industry in India unless (I) reasonable 
facilities are granted for the training of 
Indians, and (II) in the case of a public 
company unless (i) it has been formed 
and registered under the Indian Com- 
panies Act, 1913, (ii) it has a share 
capital the amount of which is expressed 
in the memorandum of association in 
rupees, (in) such proportion of the direc- 
tors as Government may prescribe con* 
sists of Indians.” May I tell you that 
this has been the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India for the last eight or nine 
years. It has found expression in the 
report of a Committee of which important 
Britishers, including members of the Gov- 
ernment, were members, and this is at 
present the policy which the Government 
of India pursues. Would you say that 
it should all be gone hack upon under 
the new Government? 

Sir BLari Singh Gour.] Sir Alan has 
admitted that. I quoted that very 
passage. 

Mr. M. B Jayaher. 

12,185. Let Sir Alan reply? — Our view 
is that it is most undesiraUle in prin- 
ciple that there should he any outside 
interference m the composition of Boards 
of Directors We all feel that, the less 
interference there is the better. Then 
iwe say It is therefore submitted 
that the provision for Government 
approval of the composition or of the 
conditions of composition of such Boards 
should he omitted from the Act. Failing 
this it is suggested that the power to 
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impose conditions as to the composition 
of the Board of Directois be iiniited to 
a condition requiring that a pioportion — 
say one>thiid — of the Diiectors shall be 
persons of Indian race and domicile.” 1 
think that expresses our views as clearly 
as I can 

12, ISC May I take it that you are not 
against that? — We are against it We 
ask first of all that it should not be 
done. If It IS done we ask that it should 
be done to a limited extent 

12.187 But you would not wish the 
future Government of India to forfeit 
certain rights which they are en;joying at 
the present moment? — ^What we mean is 
that it would be an unwise policy for the 
Government. 

12.188 Then, coming to page 13, you 
are speaking of professional men prac- 
tising in India. I suppose that would 
be on the principle of reciprocity. You 
would agree to that, would you not ? 
You say British professional men 
practising in India.” It must be on the 
fair basis that professional men are 
allowed to practise in India on the same 
basis as Indians here? — I am afraid that 
3 ^ou have got me off my heat there. I do 
noL know what the exact rules about 
doctors, for example, are. What we are 
suggesting IS that the British qualification 
should be accepted in India, and you say, 
‘‘Is that reciprocal P Would the Indian 
qualification be accepted in Great 
Britain?” T am afraid I cannot answer 
you at all 

12.189 What would be a fair ariange- 
ment according to you? — I think ulti- 
mately you would try to have the same 
qualification in both places The nearer 
we could get together the better We 
were thinking largely of ships’ officers 
and so on. 

12,190, That is to say that British 
qualifications should be recognised in 
India? — ^Yes 

12.191 But supposing you applied that 
to all of the professions — take lawyers for 
instance . If British qualifications are to 
he accepted for allowing a lawyer to 
practise in India, do you not think that 
Indian legal degrees should be accepted 
in England too? — ^I am afraid there you 
have me beyond my brief too Lawyers 
are not part of my constituents. 

12.192 Now you say that it would be 
wrong for India to insist upon her own 
qualifications in laying down some con- 
ditions for registration Are you aware 
that only about a fortnight ago the 
Ausiaralian Government in inviting 


tendeis for their Airship Seivice which 
they are just commencing to run insisted 
on all the pilots to be employed on these 
airships holding Australian qualifica- 
tions? — NOj I was not aware of that 

12.193 It was published in the news- 
papeis heie, and the Australian Govern- 
ment said that in the case of all those 
companies who were to ply their airships 
between Austialia and other countries all 
the pilots, engineeis and wireless people, 
if they wanted Australian support and 
subsidy, must have men who have quali- 
fied themselves accordiug to Australian 
tests What would you say to that if 
India had such a test? Would you call 
it discrimination? — I think if the test 
were open to British as well as to Indian 
people and was not so arranged as to 
shut out the British people, then it would 
not be discrimination I think it would 
be quite within the power of India to 
say, “We desire to satisfy ourselves that 
oui Air Service is conducted safely, and 
these are our tests ” 

Lieut. -Col. Sir JS. Gidney 

12.194 My Lord Chairman, I want to 
ask a few questions of Sir Alan Sir 
Alan, would I be right if in a sentence 1 
said that the two underlying points in 
your Memorandum are (1) safeguarding 
and (2) discrimination? — Safeguards 
against discrimination, yes 

12,195. In your Memorandum you have 
asked for an additional safeguard Do 
I gather from that that you consider 
the safeguards in the White Paper are 
not adequate? — Yes 

12.196 Then you say on page 3 (6) of 
your Memorandum that it would be un- 
fair and impracticable to put the onus 
of this duty upon the Governor-General 
and the Governors? — Yes 

12.197 If you will refer to page 6 of 
your Memorandum, in which, after quot- 
ing the siieeches of Mr. Baldwin and the 
Lord Chancellor, you want safeguaids as 
are stated in these two speeches — you 
would be satisfied with them ? — Yes 

12,198. May I refer you to the White 
Paper, page 41, paragraph 18 (e), which 
gives special responsibilities to the 
Governor-General regarding commercial 
discrimination .? — Yes 

12.199 I also refer you to page 55, 

paragraph 70 (d), which gives the 

Governors the same power of special re- 
sponsibilities ? — Yes 

12.200 I take it that you are quite 
familiar with paragraphs 122, 123 and 
124 of the White Paper? — Yes. 
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12.201. Do you or do you not think 
that in these paragraphs of the 'Wiiite 
Paper the same protection is given 
to the prevention of commercial 
discrimination as is embodied in the 
two speeches you have quoted and 
which you are prepared to accept? Is 
there any difference in fact or in sub- 
stance? — We thought there was a differ- 
ence and we tried to point out what we 
thought was the difference in this 
evidence 

12.202. Will you tell the Committee 
exactly what in your opinion is the differ- 
ence? — It appears in the evidence. The 
objection to putting the burden upon the 
Governor-General and the Governors we 
have stated on page 3. The comments 
we have to make about paragraphs 122 
and so on appear on pages 7, 8 and 9. 

12,203 In other words, do you mean 
to imply or do you fear that the future 
Federal Government would be so con- 
stituted and so administered that the 
Viceroy is likely to be influenced by the 
political pressure of his Ministers? — 
do not know that I have to make .any 
opinion upon that. I think the 
Governor-General is placed in a very 
invidious position when he has to take 
this action, and, in our view, it would be 
better that the Constitution should make 
the action which we hope will be avoided 
illegal. 

12,204. Then, further on, entertaining 
this, fear, you suggest on page 14 of your 
Memorandum that in cases of commer- 
cial discrimination there should be 
appeals and a Court of Inquiry estab- 
lished ? — Yes. 

12.205 Do you mean by that that in 
all cases of commeicial discrimination 
you would prefer that they be made 
justiciable and appealable to the Federal 
Court or to some other Court, or a special 
ad hoc Committee of inquiry ? — If the dis- 
crimination IS administrative and is not 
prevented by an Act, they can apply for 
an inquiry If it is illegal and con- 
trary to an Act, they must go to the 
Courts and they must go to the proper 
Court defined in the Act. 

12.206 On page 7 of your Memo- 
randum, in commenting upon paragraph 
122 of the White Paper, will you tell the 
Committee exactly what value you place 
upon language, citizenship, domicile, 
etc , in the paragraph? I take 
it you want them included in paragraph 
122 of the White Paper? — These are all 
of them possible reasons for discriminat- 


ing. The domicile of the Company is a 
very obvious reason, in fact, all of them 
are possible reasons. All we are trying to 
do is to make the words convey the mean- 
ing of those speeches we have quoted. 

12,207. Then what exactly do you think 
IS the difference between the civic rights 
and is the status of the Indian and the 
European in India to necessitate its in- 
corporation in paragraph 122? — I do not 
see the words 

12,208 They are in paragraph 8 (2), 
page 7, of your Memorandum — status 
and CIVIC rights ? — We mean that to 
include everything. We think the words 
in respect of taxation and so on are too 
limited. That is the meaning of that 
phrase 

12,209. Now with regard to munici- 
palities, certain questions have been 
asked you regarding the ordering of cer- 
tain goods by municipalities Are you 
aware of the case in Calcutta when the 
Calcutta Corporation made in practice 
a very invidious distinction and in which 
they refused to accept British goods and 
ordered that German goods were to be 
accepted in the shape of gas mantles for 
their lights ? — No 

12.210 That was eo and that was 
certainly a discrimination Now I want 
to ask you about the Professions. You 
are aware that in England you have a 
Board of Trade controlling a standardised 
examination for your ships^ officers? — 
Yes 

12.211 And you are aware that no 
shipping company will accept anyone in 
its employ as an officer unless he 
possesses a certificate? — Yes 

12.212. You are also aware, l""thmk, 
that this is demanded in India? — Yes 

12.213. And I may tell you that every 
Presidency in India has its own 
standard of such examinations which does 
not quite come up to the Board of Trade, 
and that no one who does not qualify 
for that standard is eligible for employ- 
ment in their ships ? — I am afraid I 
cannot answer that, I do not know about 
it. 

12,214 In this connection would you 
be in favour of something similar to the 
Indian Medical Council Bill, which is 
based on reciprocity, being established in 
India regarding the employment of A.l, 
Indian officers and engineers on your 
ships ? — I do not know the Indian Medical 
Council Bill. 

12,215. The Indian Medical Council 
Bill has just been passed, and it is based 
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mainly upon reciprocity. You u’ould be 
m favour of reciprocity^ would you not‘^ 
— I should be m favour of reciprocity, 
and I think it Vyould be a great help if 
we could have the men passed to the 
same tests in these different parts of 
the British Dominions, and then you 
could exchange. 

12,216 If an Indian obtains an English 
Board of Trade certihcate, does a British 
shipping company employ him as an 
officer ? — I cannot tell you I do not know 
whether there are Indian officers. 

12,217. I ask you that because we have 
talked a lot about discriminationa and 
I might tell you that there is no British 
shipping company I know of that will 
accept anyone but a Britisher as an officer 
on its ships coming to England or going 
to India or Australia Would you 
class that as real discrimination ^ 
— No, 1 do not think so I should sup- 
pose it was selection I think they 

imagine they get better seivice from those 
men They employ Indians in man^' 
functions I am not aware about 
the actual staffing of the ships I have 
no ships in that part of the world myself, 
and I am not aware whether there are 
any such officers, but I do not think their 
reason for not employing them is because 
they aie Indian, it is because they think 
they get better service from these other 
men whom they do employ, 

12.218 Although the man passes the 
same examination in England P — You do 
not pick a man because of the examina- 
tion he has passed. 

Mr M JR, Jayaker 

12.219 It is very easy to cloak dis- 
crimination under that formula P — Yes, I 
agree it is very easy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 

12.220 Do I understand that the 
Witness is accepting the statement that 
no British shipowner employs an Indian 
in officer’s rank? — No, I am saying I 
do not know. 

^ 12,221. You are not accepting that 
statement? — No-, I simply do not know. 

Mr. N, M, Joshi, 

12,222 May I ask one or two ques- 
tions? You state. Sir Alan, that you 
are speaking here from the point of view 
of business people and not as a politician. 
May I ask, therefore, your opinion, 
whether as a business man you think 
that the British trade and commerce in 
Ind,ia will prosper more by constitutional 


restrictions than by the good will of the 
people of India P — Eudoubtediy the most 
impoitant thing you can have is the good 
will of the people you are trading with. 

12,223 Do you not ihink that by tell- 
ing Indians to their faces day after day 
that you have no confidence in them and 
putting in the Constitution lestrictions 
showing that want of confidence there is 
a dangei of your losing the good will of 
the Indian people P — I should not have 
thoughu so I should say that this ivas 
a large extension of confidence and that 
it was very wise to draw a line short of 
things which you knew would undermine 
confidence on both sides and be bad for 
trade. 

12.224. Then I will ask you another 
question. Yon stated only a few minutes 
ago that you feared that there would be 
some kind of administrative discrimina- 
tion against British companies in India 
in ports if the administration of the ports 
liassed into the hands of Indians You 
said that that may happen in the case 
of allocating berths in the docks P — No, 

I stated that that was the way in which 
administrative discrimination could be 
applied in the ports 

12.225. That may take place? — ^Yes, it 
may take place. 

12.226. And it may take place because 
the administrators happen to be Indians P 
— I did not say that, but it might, of 
course. 

12.227. You did not say that, but that 
is the implication. May I ask you now 
who are the present administrators of 
these chief Indian ports — Indians or 
Britishers? Have you any information 
upon that point ? — I believe the larger 
ones are port trusts, but how exactly the 
port trusts are constituted I cannot tell 
you. I can easily get the information 
for you I think there is voting power 
to the nsers. 

12.228 Before I put my next question, 
I give you this information, that most 
of the controlling authorities in Indian 
important ports are Britishers Now 
after I have given that information to 
you, may I ask you what protection the 
Indian shipping companies have had so 
far in this matter? Do Indian shipping 
companies complain that simply because 
the administrators happen to be Euro- 
peans there was this discrimination 
against them? — No. As far as I am 
aware, there has been no discrimination 
and no complaint of it. 

12.229 May I ask you why you com- 
plain of the administration of Indian 
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administrators ^ have not done so I 
have suggested that discrimination should 
be abjured — that there should not be dis- 
crimination I have not said that In- 
dian administrators would discriminate 
in the ports, but I have said that the 
ports could be used very readily for that 
purposej and I have given reasons in my 
evidence for thinking it necessary to 
abjure this power of discrimination. 

12r,2i30, But if it lis not on raoifal 
grounds that you fear discrimination, 
may I ask on ivhat grounds you fear 
discrimination on account of the new con- 
stitutional proposals? — ^You will get the 
grounds stated in these statements by 
various important Indian people and in 
some of the questions of your colleagues 
to-day. 

12,231. I will leave that point and I 
will ask you another question with regard 
to ports You ask that previous sanction 
of the Governor-General should be neces- 
sary for changing or amending the 
present Port Trust Acts. Now if it is 
the present position that most of these 
Port Trusts are at present dominated by 
British interests, if the Indians desire 
that as they are asking for self-govern- 
ment in political organisations there 
should be self-government in port 
administration, horw can that be done? 
Is it not legitimate for the Indians to- 
expect to get these ports into their own 
hands — ^I think the major ports are all 
of them in the hands of Port Trusts. 

12,232 Which are at present dominated 
by Britishers ? — Which are, I think, 
dominated by the people who use them — 
the traders. Exactly what their fran- 
chise is I cannot tell you. But it seems 
to me it is worked very well. I do not 
think there is any discrimination. 

12,233. It is true it has worked, very 
well from the British point of view, but 
it hao kept out Indians? — -With great 
respect, I have never heard any com- 
plaint about discrimination against In- 
dians, and I should have thought it most 
improbable. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne.~\ I do hope 
the Witness will make it clear that he 
is not accepting the statement that the 
constitution of the present Port Trusts 
in India is largely British or excludes 
Indians in any way. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi ] I say they are 
dominated by Britishers. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne ] I challenge 
that statement. 

Lord Eustace Fercy,'] My Lord Chair- 
man, is it desirable that we should have 


statements of facts made by members of 
the Committee and have no opportunity 
to challenge them at all? 

Mr N, M, Joshi.'] I am quite pre- 
pared to have the statement challenged. 

Earl Winterton.] May I put a further 
point, and it is this . WThat is the prac- 
tical effect of asking a question of a wit- 
ness when he lepeatedly says he cannot 
answer it ? The v>^itness has previously 
said he is not in a position to answer 
it because he has not got the knowledge 
necessary to give the answer. 

Lord Snell.] Was not Mr. Joshi trying 
to help Sir Alan by giving him what he 
thought was correct information, and 
then asking him a question? 

Mr Han Singh G-our. 

12.234 He was trying to jog his 
memory? — ^You cannot jog my memory, 
because I have never known. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi. 

12.235 There are certain industries in 
India such as the coastal shipping indus- 
try which at present are largely in the 
hands of Britishers. I hope the fact 
will not be challenged at least in this 
matter. Do you agree with the fact in 
the first place? — That most of the coast 
lines m India are British-owned? 

12.236. Yes? — I believe that is true. 

12.237. Now I want you to help us. 
We are desirous that Indians shpuld 
have an entrance in this line How 
would you advise us to get an entrance 
into this line? — It is scarcely part of 
my evidence, and if you come to me in 
my office in the City, I would be de- 
lighted to talk to you about it, if you 
are a shipowner seeking entrance; but 
it is a matter of ordinary commercial 
competition, 

12.238. Then I will ask you one ox 
two questions on page 7 of your memo- 
randum. You said there that Section 
122 is not quite enough for your pur- 
p-ose. Section 122 makes discriminatory 
legislation as regards any profession, 
trade, business or occupation, or the em- 
ployment of any servants or agents, or 
in respect of residence or travel within 
the boundaries of the Eederation ’’ null 
and void. It takes away the power 
of the Indian Legislature as regards 
discrimination — discrimination based 
upon his religion, descent, caste, 
colour or place of birth.' ’ You 
want plow this latter list to be 
extended by adding the words 
“ language, citizenship, domicile, and 
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place, duration or continuity of resi- 
dence ’’ Not only that, but you want 
this section to be extended not to the 
trades and other purposes mentioned, 
but to the whole range of the status 
and eml rights That is what you state 
Now the question which I want to ask 
you IS this you do not want any legis- 
lation making discrimination on the 
ground of language, on the ground of 
continuity of residence, in the matter 
of the status and civil rights If I give 
you an instance of legislation which is 
likely to be passed, suppose a provincial 
legislature passes legislation as regards 
the constitution of a municipality, 
stating that any person who resides 
within the boundaries of a municipality 
for one year will have a right of vote 
and no others, do you think this is dis- 
crimination on the ground of continuity 
of residence — No The vote is con- 

tingent on a term of residence. Is that 
It? 

12, Yes^ — I would not say. 

12,240. You say no discrimination on 
the ground of continuity of residence? — 
No, I would not say that. 

12.241 May I take it that you with- 
draw it? — No, I do not follow your sug- 
gestion, but I do not think it covers 
your point. 

12.242 Then how can legislation be 
passed if we accept your suggestions^ — 
My suggestion iis to give a more accu- 
rate interpretation of the meaning We 
do not think that these words that are 
in the clause already cover the idea 

12.243 Then I will ask you another 
question about language. It is quite 
desirable, or at least some governments 
may consider it to be desirable, that the 
police in any city should have a know- 
ledge of the language of that city, and 
if legislation is passed that nobody who 
does not understand the language of that 
city should be given a post in the police 
of that city Will that be a discrimina- 
tion on the ground of language? — No, I 
should not have said so 

12,244. If our clause is worded accord- 
ing to your suggestion it will come 
quickly to difficulty ?— No, I do not think 
so I think the Police appointment 
depends on fitness to hold his employ- 
ment. He IS obviously unfitted to hold his 
appointment if he cannot talk the 
language of his customer. 

Mr. N. Af. Joshi.'] But your point is 
that there should be no discrimination 
on, the ground of language. 


Marquess of ’Beading 

12.245 Is not the discrimination of 
which you are speaking political dis- 
crimination? — ^Yes and in respect of 
holding of any business or employment ’’ 

Mr. AT. M. Joshi Not only the 
employment and trade but even to 
status. 

Sir Han Singh Gout ] You are dealing 
with employment. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi. 

12.246 I am dealing with employment. 
I will not ask any more questions on that 
at all. In answer to some of the ques- 
tions you stated that you would like to 
get the position of equality on the 
ground of reciprocity Do I understand 
you quite correctly? — ^Yes, I think so 

12,247. So if ill Great Britain there is 
any legislation which says that only 
British-born subjects are employed you 
would regard that as discriminatory 
legislation m Britain, would you not.? — • 
Yes, I should think so. 

12,248 Then you will join us or help 
us in appealing to your Parliament to 
amend that legislation or to repeal it? — 
I should like to be given an example 

Mr N M J oshi ] I will tell you 
now, if it is necessary, that even in India 
Indians are discriminated against as 
regards their employment in certain 
positions I recently returned from 

India, where I had to listen to question 
and answer m the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. In India there is a depart- 
ment called the Cipher Bureau m the 
Foreign Office of the Government of 

India, in which it is only British-born 
subjects who are employed We ask.* . 
questions why Indians should be dis- 
criminated against in India and we were 
told that that is British legislation, that 
m the Cipher Bureau British-born 
subjects alone could be employed. If 

there is such legislation in Great Britain, 
do I take it that you will help us in 
getting such legislation repealed or 

amended ? 

Lord Hardmge o] Fenshurst ] I do 
not think there is any legislation. It is 
really a rule which is established by the 
Foreign Office. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi.'] My question is, it 
it is on the ground of reciprocity, that 
they demand that there shall be no dis- 
crimination, certainly we are entitled to 
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ask the witnesses whether they will agree 
to the repeal or amendment ot any such 
legislation if it exists in Great Britain. 

Lord Sardinge of Penshurst.2 It does 
not exist 

Earl Winterto7i,2 There is no such 
legislation. 

Sir Austen Cliajnherlain ] This is a 
purely hypothetical question about legis- 
lation which does not exist. 

Mr. N. M Joshi ] My Lord Chairman, 
the Members of the Committee say it 
does not exist. It may not exist, but 
my information is very recent from 
leplies given in the Legislative Assembly, 
that this is on account of a rule dis- 
criminating against Indians in their 
own country. 

Sir Hubert Carr, 

12.249. There are just two points 1 
wanted to put to Sir Alan Anderson. 
Some questions were put to you by Sir 
Abdur Rahim with regard to your 
preference for gaining protection from 
discrimination by agreement rather than 
by legislative enactment. I rather 
gathered that you favoured that, but am 
I right in saying that at the present 
time there is no body in India with 
which you can make such an agreemenb 
which would be binding on the future 
constitution ^ . I mean, that no agree- 
ment made to-day between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Government of 
Great Britain, or between the merchants 
of Great Britain and the Government of 
India would be binding in the future 
upon the Government of the new con- 
stitution ^ — That is so, I suppose. I 
understood those questions to refer to 
trade agreements between merchants on 
the one side and merchants on the 
other and my answer was not 
intended to belittle the need for ad- 
ministrative protection against this 
danger , but I agree that the most 
important thing of all is to live at 
peace with your colleagues and 
neighbours and therefore these traders 
should try to get together and settle 
their differences. 

12.250. That, in fact, discrimination 
was not a question which could he settled 
between traders? — No, not at all. 

12.251. Have you ever accepted the 
principle that British firms working in 
India, or with India, should be treated, 
or even accounted as non-nationals? So 
many questions seemed to me to be- put 
to you on the basis that the British 


trader is a non-national and therefore he 
may bo discriminated against But has 
not it been the contention of commercial 
bodies that in commerce and industry 
they cannot be treated as non-nationals 
and that they stand on exactly the same 
footing as Indian-born merchants in all 
matters of commercial legislation? — That 
IS another and very concise way -of 
putting our whole case. 

Sir Hubert Carr,'] Thank you. I want 
to be quite clear on it. 

Lord Snell. 

12,252. Sir Alan, if we could assume 
that for the purpose of establishing a 
new industry in India it was decided to 
put on a subsidy in order to put it on 
its feet, would a shipping company that 
had previously carried the goods that had 
been made regard that as discrimination 
against British traders — India gives a 
subsidy to a new company tor doing 
what ? 

12,2d3 For creating a new industry 
to give it a ©tart? — ^A new cotton mill in 
India, 

12.254. iWhat you like? — ^Would the 
shipping company that used to carry the 
cotton goods out to India say that was 
discrimination ? 

12.255. Or carry goods to India? — No, 
I should say not. 

12,256 You would not carry it to that 
e’xtent. In regard to the protection of 
an industry, an indigent industry, sup- 
pose that any other country, Britain or 
any other, were to enter upon a policy 
of dumping in India and protection was 
undertaken against that : would that be 
considered as discrimination in S-ir Alan’s 
interpretation? — No. That would be a 
measure of protection. It would be 
analogous to tariff protection. 

Mr. F, S. Cocks, 

12.257. You have said several times 
that you wanted to add to Proposal 122 
the question of domicile You also added 
in reioly to a question that by that you 
meant domicile in the United Kingdom. 
Is not that covered m your view by 
No 123 sufficiently P — No, it did not seem 
to us that it was I admit that I am not 
a skilled draughtsman, but we considered 
these clauses very carefully We read 
them in conjunction wibh the expressions 
of intention and we di-d not think that 
No 122 used the correct words to express 
the meaning 

12.258. You notice in Proposal 12S it 
says* ‘‘The Federal Legislature . 

will have no power to make laws subject- 

3 14 
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mg any British subject domiciled in the 
United Kingdom/^ and so on? — Paia- 
graph 122 is. no power to make laTvs 
subjecting in British India an 5 ^ British 
subject in respect of taxation, the hold- 
ing 01 property of any kind, tiie cairymg 
on of any profession, business or occupa- 
tion, or the employment of any seivants 
or agents, or m respect of residence oi 
travel within the boundaries of the 
Federation, to any disability or dis- 
crimina-Dion based upon his religion, 
descent, casbe, coloui or place of birth ” 
Our feeling was that by using those words 
you almost permitted discrimination tor 
certain other causes which were quite 
easy to think of and we have put down 
a few of them 

12,259 That is domicile m the United 
Kingdom ? — ^Yes. 

12.260. Is that not covered by the next 
proposal, 123 P — ^Our feeling was that you 
wanted lioth; you wanted those words of 
domicile m 122 as well as the mention 
of them in 123. 

12.261. You seem a little afraid in 
your memorandum that there would be 
discriminatory legislation. Of course, 
you have followed the discussions at bho 
Round Table Conference. You remem- 
ber the statement at the Second Round 
Table Confeience, the statement that 
came from the report of the All-Parties 
Conference which said that it is incon- 
ceivable that there could be any dis- 
criminatory legislation even You have 
borne that in mind, of course^ — Yes, we 
just want to have that earned out 

12,262 You speak on page 12 of your 
memorandum of an alleged ambiguity in 
proposal 124, will you explain that a 
little? What is exactly the ambiguity 
to which you refer? — Paragraph 124 
says that a subsidy is not con- 
demned as discrimination solely because 
It IS limited to persons or com- 
panies resident or incorporated in India, 
or that it imposes on companies not trad- 
ing in India before the Act was passed, 
as a condition of eligibility for any such 
grant, bounty or subsidy, that the com- 
pany shall be incorporated.’’ It does not 
cover ^ the case of the company that was 
carrying on business in India before the 
Act was passed unless that company is 
included in the word ""resident.” We 
comment on ambiguity in the inter- 
pretation of the word "" resident,” 
and that I understand has a par- 
ticular and special meaning and would 
not cover the company whose head- 
quarters was in London, but carried on 


business in India. It is not incoipoiated 
in India, and it is not in that technical 
sense resident in India 

12,263 When you say in clause (h) of 
your memorandum on page 12 thaii 
"" bounties or subsidies should be avail- 
able to all firms or individuals engaged 
m a particular trade or industiy at the 
time of the enactment,” you mean, o-f 
course, trade or industry with India, do 
you not? — Yes. 

12,264. Upon the question ot shipping 
subsidies, you say that you think they 
have been earned much too fai and that 
you want to prevent their increase, but 
do you not think that that is really a 
question for negotiation and discussion 
rather than to be incorporated in the 
Act? — They are mentioned heie merely 
as an instance of the way in which dis- 
crimination coujd be applied, and then 
we do rather enlarge about them because 
they have been much talked of lately, but 
merely to show how easy it is to slide 
from a quite proper subsidy inuo dis- 
crimination by means of subsidy 

12.265 You do not say the fndian 
Government should not give any sub- 
sidy at all to the mercantile marine? — 
No, we say it should not discriminate by 
subsidy. 

Earl Winterton. 

12.266 I have only two questions to 
ask Sir Alan, my Lord Chairman. Re- 
ferring to the botton of page 15 of the 
memorandum in which you deal with your 
views upon pioposals 122, 123 and 124, 

I suppose, Sir Alan, it would be broadly 
true to say that there is no safeguard 
of^ the kind in order to enable British 
s!hipping to carry out its legitimate pur- 
pose in the case of any of the self-govern- 
ing Dominions, in fact the position is 
rather the other way? — That is so. 

12.267. It is in fact the complaint of 
British shipowners that in the case of 
Australia certainly and possibly in the 
case of 'South Africa, there has been 
rather discrimination against shipowners 
by reason of local legislation? — There is 
no discrimination of oversea trade. 

12.268. Coastal trade, I mean? — There 
IS a law in Australia with regard to 
coastal trade which does not discrimi- 
nate against British owners, but which 
is impossible to be complied with by 
people who do not specialise in that busi- 
ness. It IS quite a different thing, At is 
not discrimination. 

12.269. It has the effect of hampering 
them ? — ^No It has the effect of shutting 
out, for example, my company which 
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comes from England to Australia, but it 
does nor shut out British-born people 
from setting up a company in Australia 
and trading there. 

12.270. I was dealing with the case of 
British shipping and companies who were 
doing business with Australia. I under- 
stood it was a complaint that they were 
being hampered — Oversea shipowners 
wish that Australia would repeal the 
coastal clauses of her Navigation Act and 
allow them to trade on her coast. 

12.271. That being so, you will agree 
that these proposals 122 to 124 go a great 
deal further from the point of view of 
giving legitimate opportunity to British 
shipping than that which exists in the 
case of Australia, for instance^— It is 
true that these proposals no longer apply 
to Australia Australia has passed 
through that stage. 

Eail Wmieiton'] I was only dealing 
with the effect of it 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

12,272 Before my right honourable 
friend passes to the next question, will 
he allow me to ask a supplementary ques- 
tion on the last question that was put? 
Do I understand from your answer that 
you agree that there is discrimination 
in the way suggested against British 
companies which operate purely 
Australia ? — No 

12,273. Or is it your point that there 
is a discrimination in effect against 
companies trading from England to 
Australia, but not against British com- 
panies which might be set up and not 
already set up to trade round the coast 
of Australia? — ^There is no discrimina- 
tion There is a law which, in effect, 
separates the coasting trade in ships 
from the oversea trade in ships, and it 
operates ]ust as much against the Austra- 
lian owner as it does against the owner 
from Great Britain who is prevented 
from trading on the coast and it is 
equally open to either the Australian or 
the British shipowner to operate either 
on the coast or oversea. 

Earl Winterton.^ I think I can short- 
circuit my noble friend’s question by a 
question that was made clear by the pre- 
vious answer. I was talking purely, of 
the case of a British company in this 
country such as the great company that 
Sir Alan is associated with and doing 
business with Australia. Then I pass 
from that to ask you this That being 
so, it being as I understand agreed by 
Sir Alan, that these proposals do give 


much greater protection, or give more 
opportunity, these to British steamship 
companies domiciled in this country than 
IS the case in Australia 

Lord Eustace Fercy ^ Why do they? 

I thought that was the point of Sir 
John’s question. As I gather the pro- 
visions m the White Paper and the pro- 
visions asked for by Sir Alan would pre- 
vent discrimination between the Indian 
and the Englishman operating in India, 
but they do not guarantee equal treat- 
ment to the English shipping company 
trading from England and the Indian 
domiciled in India 

Earl Wtnterton,’] Yes, they do The 
answer is that my noble friend is wrong. 
The answer is that he is wrong, if I may 
give the answer. It is exactly what they 
do do. I say it is so I do not want to 
enter into an argument now upon that 
point. I should be prepared when given 
permission to do so to satisfy both my 
noble and my right honourable friends 
that they are wrong in that 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne ] No doubt 
there will be an opportunity for discus- 
sion upon that, hut I wish to make it 
clear that the witness has not agreed 
with that statement 

Chairman Perhaps it may be dealt 
with in the discussion that will follow 
the appearance of the witness later on. 

Earl Winterton ] Yes 

Witness ] I did not want to burden you 
by enlarging this evidence too much, but 
we have prepared a paper on legislative 
powers of the Dominions, because this 
question of their gradual extension was 
very interesting to us If you wish, we 
would circulate that. As to- your ques- 
tion, I cannot tell you exactly what are 
the legislative powers either of India or 
of Australia, but in this particular, 
Australia has passed an Act for the 
government of their local trade and local 
shipping, and it is open, to anyone to 
come under that Act, whether he is 
British, foreign, or Australian, so that 
it IS something quite different from this 
discrimination which we have been talk- 
ing about 

12,274 My last question is this In 
view of tins situation, this general 
Empire situation, and applying the con- 
siderations to India, without disagreeing 
with the contentions contained in para- 
graph 12 and the Conclusion of your 
Memorandum (which, indeed, I have no 
right to do in asking questions) from the 
point of view of British shipping (be- 
cause, as Sir Alan knows I believe, a 
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great deal of the Indian shipping trade 
TTith this countiy, and its profitability or 
otherwise, is affected by conditions m 
Anstialia as well) is not the best way to 
seek fair tieatment for British shipping 
to endeavour to ariive at an agieement 
with the various Governments of the 
Empire so that a convention may be 
obtained which will give the fair treat- 
ment which you seek tO' carry out by 
legislative enactment under the White 
Paper proposals, and which you have not 
got in some parts of the Empire to-day? 
— No. I should have thought when you 
are extending the legislative po-wers of 
any great mass of humanity it was very 
wise that you should say in clear terms 
how far you thought they should go in 
certain directions We have tried to 
indicate ceitain things which we believe 
it would be very unwise for them to do- — 
discrimination being the one we have 
been talking abont. I believe that that 
should be definitely excluded, and it has 
been said in a number of speeches that 
that was the intention. We submit to 
you that the words do not CLUite carry it 
out. That IS our whole story I agree, 
always, it is very important for us to 
put our heads together as traders and 
try to arrive at agreements. 

Lord Eardinge of Penshwrst. 

12.275. I want to put one very simple 
question From what you have heard here 
this afternoon have your fears as to the 
risks under the proposed new constitu- 
tion, of discrimination against British 
interests in commerce and British in- 
terests in shipping, been allayed? — No. 

12.276. Then you consider that your 
safeguards are stiU. necessary? — ^Yes. 

Lord Irwin. 

12.277. May I ask one question to 
make clear Sir Alan’s attitude -with re- 
gard to subsidies arising out of some- 
thing he said to either iSir Phiroze 
Sethna or Mr Jayaker? Let us assume 
that India is anxious to develop Indian 
shipping • What would be his view of the 
propriety or impropriety of India offer- 
ing a subsidy to shipping companies and 
accompanying it with a condition that 
the subsidy should only be payable to 
companies of not more than, we will say, 
a maximum tonnage of so much. Would 
he take the view that that was a fair 

' thing, as in terms it implied no dis- 
orxmination between Indian and British, 
W would he and those with him take the 


view that that would in fact be a matter 
for an inquiiy by the Governor-General? 
— I understand that this is an invitation 
to people of enterprise to tender for a 
certain service, and it 'is limited to 
people whose ships are below a certain 
tonnage ? 

12.278. I had rather in mind those 
whose fleet was below a certain tonnage? 
— In that way existing shipowners could 
be cut out from competition? Really, it 
would be totally ineffective. If an ex- 
isting shipowner wanted to go in for it 
he could float a new company, and the 
real heart of the question is whether 
discrimination, if it is carefully cloaked, 
remains discrimination, is it not? an-d 
that is the difficulty. We all realise 
there is great difficulty If there is a 
serious desire on the part of a great 
nation to discriminate, then they will 
find some way of doing it, but it is 
very important I think (and we submit 
this to you) to keep it permanently before 
them that it should not he done, that 
it is not part of the bargain, and that 
they, as honest people, have decided that 
they will not do it In our view, speak- 
ing as business people, it is a great mis- 
take to do it, and in this case you have 
taken of a shipping company, theie 
is nothing on earth to prevent the 
enterprising Indian man from starting 
his own ships and competing in the 
trade, any more than there is to stop the 
Briton or the Dane or the Norwegian 
Competition will be against him, but not 
at all because he is Indian (that is the 
difficulty foreseen in some of the ques- 
tions) and I think the danger we are up 
against in the British Mercantile Marine 
IS that we may soon he seeking for pro- 
tection from people who pay lower wages. 
It IS rather the other way round. 

Sir Tteginald Craddock 

12.279. There is only one point I 
wanted to mention In your Memoran- 
dum, under the heading of Conditions 
of Eligibility for Subsidies,” you say 
later on that yon do not like inter- 
ference with the composition of hoards 
of directors and that at an rate such 
interference should not extend beyond 
a requirement that one-third of the 
directors should he persons of Indian 
race and domicile. But^ as a matter of 
fact, as I think you recognise, those con- 
ditions of eligibility are not applicable 
to companies that were trading in India 
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before the Act was passed It is in sub- 
paragraph (d) that yon make reference 
to that point Do I understand it cor- 
rectly that when you speak of the Act 
granting the subsidy you mean some 
later Act, whereas in Proposal No. 124 I 
can see that there might be subsidies 
granted, although the power to grant 
them might be taken in an Act. How 
would you limit that time wRich would 
exclude you from the disability? How 
would you define it? — I am afraid I 
have not grasped the question. 

12.280 You say in sub-paragraph (d ) : 
‘‘It IS not clear from Proposal 124 that 
a company registered m Great Britain 
but trading m India before the Act 
granting a subsidy would he protected 
from discrimination in the event of its 
subsequent registiation in India.^^ I 
was not quite clear as to exactly what 
cases you were contemplating, because 
this eligibility for subsidies does not in- 
volve an exclusion in the case of com- 
panies that were trading m India before 
the Act was passed. I am not quite cer- 
tain of your point there ^ — I am afraid 
I have not quite grasped the question. 

12.281 I wanted you to explain quite 
what you meant by. “ It is not clear 
from Proposal 124 that a company regis- 
tered in Great Britain hut trading in 
India before the Act granting a subsidy 
would be protected from discrimination 
in the event of its subsequent registra- 
tion in India ^’? — Because its subsequent 
registration in India would make it a 
new company. 

12.282. Although it had been trading 
in India before the Act. Is that your 
contention? — ^That is our reading of it. 

12.283. You want that to he made 
clear ? — ^Yes. 

12.284. The other limitation which you 
suggest is that, if a company subse- 
quently acquires a business in India 
which existed before the Act, the same 
exemption should apply to the firm or 
company that acquired that business.^ — 
Yes. 

12.285. Those are the two points on 
which you think that Proposal 124 does 
not go far enough — ^Yes. 


Sir Beginald C7addocJc.~j I just wanted 
to be quite clear that I understood the 
meaning of that. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir JE. Gidney. 

12,286 I wanted to clear up some ot 
the questions I asked earlier in my 
examinatio-n. When I asked Sir Alan it 
he was aware of shipping companies who 
did not employ any but British officers, 
I refeired to shipping companies in 
England who traded with India, and I 
particularly referred to both the P & O. 
and the B I., which companies refuse to 
employ any but British officers, especially 
when steamers are altered trom an 
Eastern to- a Western coast route and 
their Indian and Anglo-Indian employees 
are put on Eastern coast ships and are 
not sent to England, That is a clear case 
of racial discrimination which I have 
brought to the notice of the Government 
of India and the B.I. Co. in Calcutta. 
In a case of a Chief Engineer doing 
excellent service in a B I Eastern 
coastal boat, the moment the boat is 
sent to England and alters its line, the 
one who is not a Britisher is put on an 
Eastern coast ship and not sent to 
England. It is a very flagrant case of 
racial discrimination which is being prac- 
tised largely by the B.I. and which I have 
m vain brought to the notice of the Gov- 
ernment of India. It IS only natural 
that with racial discrimination there you 
cannot expect to avoid racial discrimina- 
tion in other things, if you practice it? — 
I cannot say whether the B.I. do that 
or do not. I do not know. If they do 
T cannot say it is racial It is probable 
that the native Indian has his home and 
headquarters in India; he is not used to 
a cold climate; for many reasons it may 
be undesirable to send him on that 
voyage, hut I should be arguing with a 
complete lack of knowledge if I argued it. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir H. Qidney.l ^ 
wanted to explain my position. 

Chairman,'] We axe very greatly 
obliged to. you gentlemen for having pro- 
vided us with this Memorandum and for 
having appeared before us. 


{The Witnesses are directed to withdraw,) 


Ordered, That the Committee be adjourned to to-morrow at half-past Ten o’clock. 
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Lord Archbisiiop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardmge of Penshuxst. 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour 


Lord Hutchison of Montrose 
Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Isaac Foot. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winter ton. 


The following Indian Delegates were also present — 
Indian States Repeesbntatives. 

Sir Manubhai N. Mehta. | Mr. Y. Thombare. 

British Indian Representatives 


Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. 

Sir Hubert Carr. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir H. Gidney. 
Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

Mr. M. R. Jayaker. 


Mr. N. M. Joehi. 
Sir Abdur Rahim. 
Sir Phiroze Sethna. 
Sardar But a -Singh. 
Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 


The MARQUESS of LINLITHGOW in the Chair. 


Lieut.-Colonel C. E. Brxtoe, C.S.I., C.I.E., C.B.E., Lieut. -General Sir George 
MacMxtnn, K.O.B., K.O.S.I., D.S.O., Mr. F. F. Lyall, C.I.E., Mr. Waris 
Amber Ali, I.C.S., Mr. 0. C. G. Hayter, and Hon. Mr. Justice W. A. Le 
Rossignol are called in and examined as follows : 


Chairman. 

12.287. You gentlemen are good 
enough to appear before us on behalf 
of the Indian Empire Society. Lieut.- 
Colonel C. E. Bruce, you were Revenue 
and Judicial Commissioner in Balu- 
chistan, from September, 192'9', to 
October, 1930, and Gazetted Chief Com- 
missioner, Baluchistan, from that date 
to your retirement in March, 1931 ? — 
(Lieut -Colonel Bruce.) Yes. 

12.288. Lieut.-Colonel Sir George 
MacMunn, you were Quarter-Master 
General in India from 1920 to 1924, and 
I see that you visited India again in 
1933. Mr. Waris Ameer All, you were 
District and Session Judge in the 
United Provinces and you retired in 


June, 1929. Mr. 0. C. G. Hayter, you 
served in India in the Indian Police in 
the Bombay Presidency from 1896 to 

1925. Mr Justice Le Rossignol, you 
were a Judge in the High Court in the 
Punjab from 1919 to your retirement 
in 1926. Mr. Lyall, you were Officiating 
dommissioner in the Bhagalpur Divn 
sion from 1915 to 1920 and Commissioner 
fiom that date to your retirement in 

1926. 

Apart from the General Memorandum 
No. 77, which you have been good 
enough to furnish. Colonel Bruce hands 
in Mem^orandum No. 78, Mr. Lyall, 
No. 80; Mr, Waris Ameer All, No. 81; 
Mr. Hayter, No. 82; and Mr Justice 
Le Rossignol, No. 83? — Yes; the memo- 
randa are as follows. — 


MEMORANDUM 77— GENERAL MEMORANDUM. 


Though our general testimony must be 
general in character we would respect- 
fully point out to the Joint Select Com- 


mittee that coming as we do from di- 
verse parts of India where conditions are 
often very different, it is impossible that 
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our experience sLould be identical on 
every point. I think it iviIL be agreed, 
therefore, that any representations or 
evidence we have to give must be given 
with reference to the areas and services 
with which we have respectively had to 
deal. That being the case we have 
deemed it necessary to add memoranda 
dealing with the special problems of our 
respective fields. 

Generally speaking . — 

While we are in favour of increasingly 
associating Indians in the administra- 
tion of the country whenever and 
wherever possible, we hold that the 
degree to which this can be done must 
be subordinated (1) to the welfare of the 
masses (2) to the conscientious discharge 
by the British nation of its stewardship 
of the vast continent of India and (3) to 
justice to the commitments undertaken 
by the British nation. 

We yield to nobody in our desire to 
honour scrupulously all pledges given to 
India. We maintain, without fear of 
contradiction, that these pledges have 
never been unconditional. To act as if 
they were is, in our opinion, a direct 
breach of faith to the Indian masses as 
well as to the British nation, and a 
betrayal of our stewardship. 

History teaches us that there never has 
been a Sovereign power active through- 
out India except the British. The bene- 
fits this power has conferred on its teem- 
ing millions, the safety engendered by 
enforcement of Law and Order, the 
development of Schools, Hallways, Irri- 
gation Canals with British capital and 
British lives have been testified to by 
historians of all nations. 

In our view the original lines on which 
Indians were more closely associated 
with the Government of their country 
were correct; selection and promotion by 
proved merit. 

The decline commenced from the day 
when British politicians endeavoured to 
endow India with democratic govern- 
ment. This policy has to our certain 
knowledge been imposed from England 
against the advice of the Services. The 
general body of the Services m India has 
watched with anxiety and misgiving the 
enforcement of a policy which those of 
us most closely concerned with District 
administration knew could only bear the 
fruit it has — a widening breach between 

the rapid 


decay of good government and Law and 
Order, the growth of parties bitterly 
antagonistic to British rule. 

lUe regard all safeguards as worthless. 
They will lull the nation into a false 
sense of security and provoke in the 
opposite party the antagonism they can- 
not control. 

The only reality is Power If that 
is retained safeguards are not required 

We ask the Committee to advise that 
Parliament shall not divest itself of 
power to vary hereafter the constitution 
of India, and that the power so retained 
should not be a bare sufficiency but have 
an ample reserve. Such power can he 
retained by an insertion in the Act of 
the right of Parliament to resume con- 
trol in whole or in part. 

This demands an adequate British 
element in ail the key services of India, 
and especially the Judiciary, the Police, 
Irrigation, the Railways, the Post and 
Telegraphs and the Medical Services. 

The condition of the peasantry in 
Russia and China to-day is strictly com- 
parable to that of India when we took 
over. Let us see to it that we do not 
inauguiate a donstitution which miay 
bring India to a like plight. 

Some may talk of taking the risk ” 
of granting India a full-fledged demo- 
cratic constitution, but we would ask 
them to remember that the risk is not 
theirs. The peace, safety and content- 
ment of 350 millions, and the invested 
lives and capital of our country — invest- 
ments made on the faith of the British, 
nation — these are at stake. 

Were there apparent in the principal 
organised political party of India to-day 
any real recognition of partnership, our 
misgivings as to the experiment might 
he less. They ,are, if possible, rendered 
more profound by the chaotic world con- 
ditions of to-day and the fact that too 
many of the advanced politicians of 
India to-day appear to be Inspired by 
unreasonable animosity. 

The finances of India are already 
strained to the utmost by the experi- 
ments of the past ten years — bo such an 
extent that Parliament has acquiesced in 
the reduction of the pay of members of 
the administrative Services — even against 
contractual obligations and involving the 
reduction of activities beneficial to the 
people in many departments. 
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MEMORANDUM 78 BY Lieut. -Colonel 

I think it wiH be admitted that the 
most vulnerable portion uf the great 
Indian Empire is its north-west frontiers, 
for these are the very ramparts of the 
City of India, and if the ramparts fall, 
the City must fall also. 

If that be true, then it may equally 
well be so that on the true solution of 
the frontier problem m its relationship 
with India Proper, may rest the fate of 
this great sub-continent. Has this fact 
and what bearings the lessons of the 
frontier have on the problem been taken 
sufficiently into consideration? 

Histoeical. 

It would certainly seem from the 
lessons of the frontier, if not from the 
lessons of history, that any administra- 
tion which subordinated the welfare of 
the masses to political considerations 
always failed and caused needless suffer- 
ing to the people as a whole, whereas 
any administration which kept the wel- 
fare of the masses as the supreme test 
always succeeded. 

Even on the frontier, therefore, if 
these two interests clash, we seem faced 
with the very clear and very grave 
alternative, to back the politically minded 
class oi the interests of the masses, to 
stand by the masses or to persist in a 
policy of concessions.” 

If a study of the past is necessary to 
'discern the future it would seem that 
the lessons of history, the lessons of India 
and of the frontier show that the results 
of the two alternatives are not matters 
of conjecture, but facts, which prove 
conclusively that the welfare of the 
masses must always be the supreme test. 

Not deterred, however, by these lessons 
we carried on in India a policy of con- 
cession and drove many men “ who had 
previously been prejiared to stand by us 
on to the other side for their own pro- 
tection.” 

For instance, on the frontier, when a 
certain iMullah was asked why he had 
joined the opposition, he answered that 
nowadays only those who give trouble 
are of any importance; loyalty does not 
pay.’’ 

{Note . — Even as far back as 1901, Sir 
John Rees wrote in his ‘‘Real India ” — 
“ There is no donbt, however, that the 
opinion is widespread that agitation 
pays and the writer has frequently heard 
the ‘ Hon-ours List ^ discussed by Indian 
gentlemen with the remark ‘ only the 
Natives who worry or oppose Government 
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are remembered by it on these occasi'^ns 
loyalty does not pay.’ ” 

A fathei of one of the Red Shirts 
wrote that his son had been compelled to 
join the Red Shirt Army and could not 
a government job (sic) be procured <<yr 
him.? The gist of his letter was that 
there was little peace for anyone who 
was neither a Government servant nor a 
Red Shirt. 

Whatever may have been the results 
of concessions on the rest of India, with 
which it IS not my province to deal, their 
effects on the frontier and its tribes was 
certainly disastrous. 

The concessions made have been clearly 
set forth in “ The India we saw ” and 
elsewhere but, to show what effect this 
policy had on the frontier, it might be 
as well to put down briefly the more im- 
portant ones in chronological order, as 
only thus can the cumulative effects be 
clearly gauged. 

In spite of non-co-operation and the 
fact that there had been a deterioration 
in the services and consequent suffering 
to the people after the late Reforms we 
continued the policy of concession. 

(a) In 1927, although the statutory 
period of 10 years had not expired 
“ doubtless in response to great pressuie 
from Indian politicians Government 
anticipated the appointment of a Com- 
mission ” Major Cadogan m The 
India we saw.”) 

Whether this decision was wise or not, 
it was looked upon as a surrender. 

(b) At the time the Commission was 
appointed, the question as to whether 
Indians should, or should not, be included 
was raised and it was decided that they 
should not be. 

(c) When it was suggested that Indians 
would be prepared to co-operate with the 
Commission, provided a Round Table 
Conference was agreed to, this sugges- 
tion was also rejected as outside the 
range of practical politics. 

(d) Once again, however, was agitation 
to succeed where constitutional methods 
had failed as Congress “ were sagacious 
enough to realise that by avoiding com- 
promise with the Commission they were 
more likely to exact concessions . . . 
the subsequent capitulation of the Home 
Government in face of this defiance 
proved how correct had been their 
assumption.” (Major Cadogan.) 

(e) And exact further concessions they 
did as Round Table Conference was to 
succeed Round Table Conference, In 
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spite of tlie scenes winch accompanied 
the tour of the Simon Commission and 
■which in the opinion of many of the 
officials were unnecessary, Congress and 
all that it stood for, continued in their 
rebellious attitude. Indeed the only 
reason for their overtures, shortly before 
the departure from India of the Com- 
mission, was due to the fact that the 
Moslems had broken away from them 
(Major Cadogan). 

(/) Then followed the Gandhi agree- 
ment by which, in the opinion of many, 
the waning prestige of Mr. Gandhi was 
not only revived but very much 
strengthened. 

(g) Once again agitation appeared to 
have succeeded where constitutional 
methods had failed, the climax being 
reached when at -the dictates of Con- 
gress ” not even one of the members of 
the Commission was appointed to the 
Hound Table Conference 

(Ji) This -was followed by what was 
looked upon hy many as the still fur- 
ther surrender over the phrase 

Dominion Status.’’ 

These, I think, are admitted facts 
which those whp run may read and there 
certainly seem many other examples 
from our own and other nations’ history 
— Egypt, Ceylon, Cyprus, Morocco, Syria, 
China an4 others. 

What IS happening in Egypt is of 
great consequence to Britain; what has 
happened and is happening in China 
and other places may not be of such 
great consequence — though it is of vital 
consequence to the masses in these 
countries — but this at least cannot be 
said of India where it is admitted that 
the welfare of the masses must be our 
first consideration and one that cannot 
be repudiated without dishonour to our- 
selves. 

The North West Frontiers. 

Turning now from the general to the 
particular 

What of the North West Frontiers of 
India which have been described as one 
of the few places on the earth’s surface 
where we British can take a knock-out 
blow”? 

Protected on two sides by the sea and 
on its North Eastern Frontiers hy the 
impenetrable barrier of the Himalayas, 
the history o| India, for generations past 
— ^more especially before the coming of 
the British — ^tended to centre round its 

North West Frontiers. The great chain 
1 1 1 _ 


ramparts of the City of India, the passes 
its gateways, through which have swept 
in endless succession mighty invading 
armies The history of these invasions 
has been the history of India through- 
out the ages, as well as the history of 
the frontier, where in addition, clan 
ever warred against clan for the mastery. 
The tidal wave ever advancing and 
never receding drove the tribes ever 
eastwaid, until the plains of Hindustan 
were reached, where wealth and better- 
living gradually sapped their energies, 
causing them in turn to fall victims to 
their cousins from the hills. 

Devastated by inter-racial wars, a prey 
to the ambitions of rival principalities 
and powers, ravaged by famine and 
pestilence; groaning under the tyranny 
of caste India had lam at the mercy of 
the more virile races of the north who 
swept down the passes and would almost 
certainly have continued to do so had 
not the slow hut sure advance of the 
British dammed the flood and brought 
peace and justice to that distracted 
land. 

Are not both the Hindus and ourselves 
rather inclined to forget that this dam 
was British, or at least constructed by 
the sweat and toil of British Engineers^ 
and that the flood waters are still there,, 
only waiting to be unloosed? 

The strength of a wall is neither 
greater nor less than the courage of those* 
who defend it.” Undermine and weaken 
that dam and there is great danger that;, 
like their own mountain streams, dry 
•and silent for the most part, save when 
storms crashing on the hills bring them 
down in wild spate, the tribal storm will 
again hurst and the torrents sweep down 
with irresi,istible force on to the plains 
of India. For the frontier tribes are 
sitting on the fence waiting and watch- 
ing; waiting as they have ever done for 
any signs of weakness on the part of 
the authorities. “ When the Sarkar 
goes,” said one of the Mahsud tribal 
headmen, will you lead us when we 
march on Delhi.” This may have been 
said in jest, hut many a true word has 
been said in jest 

Let those who doubt my word as to 
the possible results of any weakness listen 
to the answer of the Hindus of Dera 
Ismail Khan to a number of Congress 
and Swarajist leaders, wbo had come to 
visit the frontier and were expecting 
them to cry loudly for Heforms, We 
happen to be up against facts,” tbej 
said, We know that only a year oi 
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so ago, owing to a slight weakening of 
authority^ trans-frontier raids into the 
district numbered more than one a day. 
All the Hindus fled from their villages 
into the walled towns and hardly dared 
to leave their houses. Raids, robbery and 
kidnapping were rife Now there is once 
again peace and security and no raid- 
ing. Reforms P We want no reforms 
which are likely to weaken the adminis- 
tration What we want is a strong gov- 
ernment and if necessary more British 
offlcers.^’ Facts and realities are very 
convincing And is it not rather signifi- 
cant that where the Hindus are in a 
minority they should wish for strong 
government rather than self-government 

Here, on the frontier, two distinctly 
divergent policies have been tried, called 
the Sandeman and Close Border systems 
respectively. After 35 years spent in 
close and almost daily contact with the 
tribes, who inhabit this great borderland, 
and in constant tonch with their prob- 
lems, I have come away with the strongest 
'Conviction that tihe only form of adminis- 
tration which has proved successful in 
the past, or is likely to do so in the 
future, is one which, while conforming in 
the main to Western standards, is built 
up on the existing frameworks of the 
tribal organisation. 

Such a policy was Sandeman’s and 
such, as already shown, was the policy 
of Lords Cromer and Kitchener, and of 
Marshal Lyautey, and I would dare to 
say of every great Colonial administrator 

Sandeman’s was a policy of peaceful 
penetration,” generally at the request of 
the tribes themselves, an administration 
built on the tribal organisation and 
allowing of the participation of the 
tribesmen therein. It was a policy which 
led to the development of the country 
and its resources for the benefit and well 
being of the tribesmen In short it was 
a policy of civilisation built on the rock 
of Justice — ^Justice to the poor and 
oppressed — and one which therefore com- 
pletely fulfilled the supreme test, the 
welfare of the masses. 

Sandeman’s success was due more than 
anything else to the fact that he looked 
npon the problem almost entirely from 
the tribal point of view and was ever 
seeking for the tribesmen’s welfare. 

The Close Border system on the other 
hand* had again and again failed because 
it looked upon the problem from a purely 
tselfish point of view, allowed justice to 
yield place to expediency, and refused to 
take over control^ without which the 
moral and material benefits, of which the 


tribesmen were so sorely m need, could 
not be given them. It left the tribes- 
men in a state of anarchy and failed to 
recognise that these men are only gov- 
ernable so long as they are convinced of 
their ruler’s power to govern as well as 
his desire for their welfare. The tribes- 
men across the border despised such a 
policy because of its weakness while those 
inside the districts despised it because it 
failed to give them security and justice. 
It was a policy which had called forth 
from the late Lord Lytton the scathing 
criticism that it was neither becoming 
to a Great Power, liumane, nor even 
economical ” It failed because it allowed 
the welfare of the people to be suboidin- 
ated to other considerations and shirked 
its moral obligation, and the outcome of 
its failure was seen again and again on 
the frontier and culminated in the recent 
troubles in Peshawar and on its borders. 

The cornerstone of the frontier admini- 
stration, as elsewheie in India, is the 
District Ofi&cer, working in the closest 
co-operation with the Police and Frontier 
Constabulary in the Districts, and across 
the border with the Political Officers 
Every tribe across the border is to a great 
extent dependent on the "settled districts 
for many of the necessities of life It 
IS therefore in the districts that pressure 
can be brought to bear effectively on the 
tribes, if they misbehave themselves. 
This however postulates not only a com- 
plete and intimate knowledge of the 
tribes by both the District and Political 
Offi-ceis and all other parts of the 
machine, hut also the very completest 
co-operation between them. 

And behind the Civil forces stands the 
Army and the Air Force There is a 
close connection between the Army and 
Police in India proper, but nowhere is 
this connection so close or so essential as 
it IS on the frontier. But, in ordinary 
times, it IS the Civil and Political autho- 
rities and Police who are responsible for 
the maintenance of the peace of the 
border. Law and order are not, and 
must never be, a military duty. The 
Military and Air Force should never be 
called in until all else has failed, and 
when, without them, the Civil authori- 
ties cannot function properly. For just 
as in the sagacious words of the late 
Lord Lytton the best political officer 
is not lie who puts down raids but he who 
has no raids to put down ” is the Case 
with the calling of the Army and the Air 
Force — the best political officer is he who 
has the least occasion to call on them 
for assistance. 
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In addition to these functions the civil 
authorities and the civil forces are in 
ordinary times the eyes and ears of the 
fighting forces and their mam centre of 

Intelligence.’’ In short the responsi- 
bilities of the various parts of the 
machine as regards the peace of the 
border and their functions may thus be 
summed up. 

In ordinary times it is the District and 
Political Officers, working through the 
Police and Civil forces, who are solely 
responsible lor this, with the Military 
and Air Force always ready to assist 
them should necessity arise; and in times 
of trouble to support them and in con- 
junction with them, deal with internal 
revolt and external aggression 

The Scouts, across the border, ready m 
peace to give effective support to the 
tribal leaders, the tribal “ Khassadars ” 
(levies) and to assist the Civil authori- 
ties in maintaining peace. 

The Frontier constabulary to protect 
the settled districts from raiding and co- 
operate with the political authorities and 
scouts across the border, and with the 
Civil authorities and Police inside the 
districts. 

The Khassadars ” (tribal levies) 
responsible with their headmen, through 
whom they are enlisted, and on whom 
the mam responsibility rests, for the 
maintenance of law and order amongst 
their own tribes. The amount of success 
they can achieve is greatly dependent on 
the support they receive which in turn 
is dependent on control 

The mam object of the Civil and Poli- 
tical authorities in peace time must there- 
fore be to have a policy which will cause 
the least dislocation in time of war. It 
must consequently be aimed at bringing 
the tribes in on opr side, by making 
them our friends instead of our enemies, 
so that both the Army and the Air Force 
will be able to concentrate every avail- 
able man and machine, without having 
to fritter away their resources on a long 
line of communications. 

The aeroplane supplements, extends 
and facilitates the action of the military 
forces and Tice versa, but, in ordinary 
times, neither can, nor indeed should, 
control the tribes. Control at such time 
is, and perforce must be, the work and 
responsibility of the Civil Authorities. 
In other words, each part of the machine 
supplements, extends and fulfils the work 
of the other All have their limitations 
and it IS only by the closest co-operation 
that the best use can be made of them. 
In war time the roles become more or less 


reversed, as the control gradually shifts 
to the fighting forces. 

The only effective weapon of tribal 
control IS a system such as Sandeman’s, 
carried out by the right officers, who have 
the interests of the tribes at heart, and 
who know and sympathise with them 
You cannot control the tribesmen by fear 
only. 

it was a policy which, when tried in 
Wazinstan, in spite of the forebodings of 
false prophets, immediately proved suc- 
cessful and even earned from “ The 
Times ” the attestation that the hopes 
that inspired the policy have been ful- 
filled, It seems the Path an can after all 
be Sandemanized/’ 

On the one side of the picture there- 
fore you have Baluchistan and Waziris- 
tan, where, in spite of serious crime 
having increased to an alarming extent 
in practically every Province in India, 
there, almost alone, was a steady de- 
crease. 

Has the steadfastness with which 
Baluchistan has withstood the storms and 
convulsions, which have been troubling 
India, no lessons for ns to-day ^ Has 
the fact that, in spite of its bordering on 
Sind, one of the most disturbed portions 
of India, it has remained loyal, as wit- 
nessed to by Mr. Cadogan when he wrote 

the indigenous tribes seemed perfectly 
contented . . . so . . . the Commission 
decided to leave them to their own de- 
vices — an excellent decision ” nothing to 
teach us? 

It was indeed an excellent decision, 
but it is hard to say how long the 
Baluchistan Chiefs will remain contented 
when they see their opposite numbers 
in the N.W.F.P, drawing large salaries 
on the Councils and Assemblies. May 
they not argue that these were obtained 
by agitation and that though their loyalty 
may have paid their tribesmen as a whole 
it certainly has not paid them? Indeed 
there are not wanting signs that this is 
already occurring. You have Wazinstan, 
formerly the firebrand of the frontier, 
‘‘contentedly quiet” because the new 
policy, following in the footsteps of Sir 
Hobert Sandeman’s in Baluchistan, has 
been aimed at furthering the moral and 
material welfare of the tribesmen 

And on the other side you have what? 
The Close Border system with its increase 
in violent crime, culminating in a general 
contempt for authority, and the debacle 
m Peshawar. Our preliminary duties 
being administrative rather than politi 
cal, the supreme test of any Reform 
must be whether they will conduce to th 
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securityj happiness and -welfaxe of the 
masses for i;vhoni Gieat Britain has 
assumed responsibility. Even on the 
frontier, there is^ and can be, no other 
test. It IS useless to ignore facts or to 
adopt a conclusion best suited to our own 
ends The facts remain impervious to 
such pressure and in the end always 
assert themselves 

If then we are to save ourselves, and 
what is far more important, India’s 
silent millions, we must face the facts 
and firsu of all see what the results of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms have 
already been on the masses and then try 
and visualise what the effects on them 
will be of the present White Paper pro- 
posals Much is being said about the 
minorities but far too little about the 
masses. 

Owing to the weakening of control due 
to concessions, as well as to the faults 
inherent in the Close Border system, in- 
crease m violent crime in the Peshawar 
district assumed such unprecedented 
dimensions that murders alone increased 
to one a day and the collection of 
revenue almost entirely ceased. It was 
this state of lawlessness and the failure 
to take adequate action against the Bed 
Shirts which eventually culminated in 
the debacle in Peshawar and the rising 
of the Afridis This was due in the 
opinion of an eye-witness, to a failure 
on the part of the local administration 
to enforce law and order '' and a neglect 
on their part ” to appreciate the real 
nature of the Bed Shirt and City move- 
ments. 

Under such a system as Sandemans 
the Bed Shirt movement could never 
have come into being For, had it done 
so, it would have meant a complete abro- 
gation of the power of the tribal head- 
men and indeed a break up of the whole 
system. 

At the time the Bed Shirt movement 
was at its zenith The Tubes with 
a complete lack of knowledge of the psy- 
chology of the Pathan, went so far as 
to say that the Bed Shirts have estab- 
lished themselves so firmly (the under- 
lining is mine) that over large areas 
the King’s writ does not run 3’ Yet, 
so little firm really was their seat that, 
at the very first show of strength on the 
part of the authorities, the movement 
more or less collapsed, thus showing that 
the local officers who prophesied that 
such would he the case, were right. 

Even “ The Times ” admitted that 
since ^stronger action had been taken 


there had been a decided improvement 
and this was certainly the opinion of 
the same eye-witness in Peshawar, when 
he pointed out that “ within a week the 
wffiole atmosphere of the Peshawar dis- 
trict had changed, within a fortnight 
conditions had reverted, at least super- 
ficially, to those that had prevailed be- 
fore the first organisation of the Bural 
movement.” 

lOn the fiontier it has indeed been 
proved again and again that the weaker 
the policy the greater is the bloodshed; 
that he who is ready to draw the sword 
is the one who is least likely to have 
to do so. There indeed we cannot afford 
to forget Lord Bobeits warning that 

these tribes are not our own flesh and 
blood and their loyalty is the outcome of 
their belief in our invincibility and in 
our power and will to defend them ” and 
give them justice Shatter that belief 
and yon do so at a very great cost 

Indeed the improvement in the situa- 
tion on the frontier — and probably in 
India as well — is due more than anything 
else to a recognition on the part of the 
district officers, the Police and the great 
mass of the people that the Government 
intended to support its officers in the 
maintenance of law and order. To argue 
otherwise, or to say that it is due to 
conciliation, is, I believe, to ignore the 
significance of the improvement as well 
as to fail to read the lessons of frontier 
and Imperial history. 

Yet, even in the inflammable frontier, 
instead of building on the tribal organ- 
isation, and rebuilding and repairing it, 
where necessary, we are steadily occu- 
pied in undermining it still further Sir 
Henry Dobbs pointed out that Civil 
officials were mostly educated Orientals 
brought up in towns, who had a great 
dislike and suspicion of the tribes, the 
tribal organisation and the tribal chiefs 
and more often than not were out to 
'destroy them by every means in their 
power.” Sir William Barton gave much 
the same warning and in addition 
pointed out the extreme dangers of 
handing over the portfolio of law and 
order to an Indian Minister as, without 
the control of British officers the system 
would immediately collapse. 

If this be true then are we wise ir 
assisting them to do so. The Frontiei 
Crimes Begulations were built up on th< 
tribal organisation and tribal customs 
Yet at a time when there ' was wav< 
of lawlessness all over India, when, ii 
addition to Peshawar, serious crime h 
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the Kohat and Dera Ismail Khan dis- 
tiicts had risen by 123 per cent., we, 
experimentally at least, did away with 
these regulations in two of the frontier 
districts and talked of doing away with 
them in the remaining districts as well 
Was it any wonder if many of the law- 
abiding citizens said that it was yet 
another concession to agitation? 

Lessons of the Fkontieb. 

Let me novv sum up very briefly the 
lessons of the frontier: 

I. The supreme test^ as always must 
be the welfare of the masses, 

II. The essentials of any policy which 
will pass this supreme test are — 

(i) It must be a policy built on the 
existing frameworks of the tribal 
organisation and tribal customs and 
worked through the tribal headmen 

Note. — As Marshal Lyautey 
pointed out ‘‘ In eveiy country 
there are existing frameworks. 
The great mistake for a Euro- 
pean people ... IS to destroy 
these frameworks Bereft of its 
armature the country falls into 
anarchy . . In every society 
(and in every tribe there is a 
ruling class, born to rule, with- 
out which nothing can be done. 
Enlist that class in your in- 
terests.^^ 

Such a policy was Sandeman’s on 
the frontier and such were the prin- 
ciples on which all successful admini- 
strators on the frontier have worked. 

(ii) The only real safeguard for the 
welfare of the masses, as witnessed 
to by the Hindus of Dera Ismail 
Khan, is the reality of British con- 
trol as it IS their mainstay in 
obtaining justice. Justice has in- 
deed been the corner stone of our 
Empire, as exemplified by Sir Arnold 
Wilson’s delightful story of the two 
Arabs arguing as to who would win 
the Great War “If the English 
lose ” said the one “ then Justice 
will disappear from the Earth.'’ “ If 
that be true,” said the other, “ he 
English will .win because God will 
not allow justice to depart from the 
world ” 

It was because the Close Border 
System refused to recognise that with- 
out British control justice could not 
be secured that it failed, as I believe 
we shall fail in India if in any 
scheme of reforms we allow the main- 
tenance of law, order and justice to 


pass out of our control, thus for- 
getting the great Chatham’s dictum, 

“ I will be responsible for nothing I 
do not control.” 

The Close Border also failed 
because it did not make adequate use 
of the headmen or really enlist them 
on oui* side. It worked far too much 
through “ middlemen ” and allowed 
them and a few headmen to usurp 
too much power. By ignoring the 
majority of the tribal leaders, it 
weakened their power for good, 
though not for evil Having 
weakened their powder it then 
accused them of being useless and 
aigued that the tribal organization 
had broken down. It had not broken 
down It was a case of a bad work- 
man complaining of his tools. 

(ill) No considerations, political or 
otherwise, can therefore be allowed 
to override the welfare of the masses. 
Oui own Imperial history, and more 
^ ^especially the history of the North- 
’West Frontieis of India, has proved 
conclusively that such a policy is 
foredoomed to failure 

(iv) The welfare of the masses 
being dependent on control Control 
on the frontier postulates the com- 
pietest co-operation between the 
District and Political authorities, 
the Police and other civil forces, 
and, in the last resort, of the Army 
and the Air Force. 

(v) Proper control can however 
only he exercised by those officers who 
have an intimate knowledge of the 
tribes and their customs ; those 
officers who are in sympathy with 
them, for as Bandeman said, “ On 
the frontier a man has to deal with 
the hearts and minds of the people 
and not only with their fears.” 

(vi) There is a close connection 
between the Army and Police in 
India, but nowhere is this more 
necessary or essential than on the 
frontier 

(vii) In ordinary times the Army 
IS greatly dependent on the District 
and Political officers, in conjunction 
with the Police and. Civil forces for 
its “ intelligence ” This again calls 
for the closest co~ox)eration between 
them. 

(viii) Inadequate co-operation be- 
tween the Civil officers and the Police 
invariably leads to increase in crime, 
as well as to a risk of internal dis- 
turbances, to- which in the frontier 
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must be added tbe far more dan- 
gerous one of tribal disturbances and 
unrest. 

If, therefore, the peace of the 
border is to be kept, and law and 
order maintained, the closest co- 
operation between the Civil and 
Political authorities and the Police is 
absolutely essential as well as between 
them and the Army and Air Force. 
Nothing must be done in any way 
to weaken that co-operation without 
the gravest risks of disaster 

(ix) As the tribesmen for the most 
part are poor — taxation must be 
light. This has always been laid 
down by aU great administrators as 
absolutely essential Nothing must 
therefore be done to add too much 
to their burdens 

These then seem to be the tests and the 
essentials necessary for any policy or 
administration to he successful on the 
frontier. 

How far then have the Reforms passed 
these tests and carried out these 
essentials. 

Results so far of the Reforms on the 
Frontier 

(1) Although it may he argued that 
the Montagu-Gheimsford reforms did not 
aFeet the frontier, it is surely significant 
that in whatever districts a policy of 
weakness and concession to agitation was 
adopted, as a result of these leforms, it 
immediately led to lawlessness and suffer- 
ing to the people, whereas in those dis- 
tricts where it was not adopted peace 
continued to reign. 

(2) The policy of w^eakness played into 
the hands of the politically-minded and 
the middlemen (against whom the 
late Lord Lytton, Sir Robert Warburton 
and other frontier officers had given such 
stern warnings) who for the most part 
were out to destroy the tribal organisa- 
tion and weaken the power of the tribal 
leaders and thereby render impossible 
the carrying out of the only system 
wihich has proved uniformly successful 
with these tribes. 

(3) By playing into the hands of the 
infinitesimal minority of politically- 
minded it also weakened the power of the 
District officers — the very corner-stone of 
the administration — and greatly 
weakened the prestige of the Govern- 
ment. 

(4) By weakening the power of the Dis- 
trict officers and by concessions to agita- 
■yLon it caused an unprecedented increase 
.'m serious crime By doing away with 


the Frontier Crimes regulations an a 
time when every support was necessary 
to the District Officer in maintaining law 
and order it further clipped their wings 
and made their task more difficult 

(5) It was this policy which was the 
direct cause of the rise of the Red Shirts. 

(6) The weakness with which these dis- 
ruptive movements were dealt with still 
further undermined xhe power of the 
executive officers, as well as the power 
and influence of the natural tribal 
leaders, and was the direct cause of the 
Afridi invasion into Peshawar. 

(7) The statistics of communal riots 
wrote Major Cadogan, prove beyond 
cavil or dispute that it was only the 
prospect of self-government that acted as 
a restorative to the rivalries of the two 
communities.^’ (Hindus and Muham- 
madans.) It was this prospect and the 
policy of weakness, which played into 
the hands of the politically-minded and 
thereby accentuated these rivalries that 
were the causes of much of the communal 
trouble on the frontier, the riots in 
Kohat and disturbances in Peshawar_, 
Dera Ismail Khan and other districts. 
As Major Cadogan so truly points out. 

This incomp atability is the big basic 
fact m the situation. To deny that fact 
is impossible; to ignore it a catastrophe.” 

(8) The peace of the border being de- 
pendent on the closest co-operation be- 
tween the District and Political autho- 
rities, the Police and Civil forces, the 
Army and the Air Force, and the dis- 
tricts being the places where pressure 
can very often effectively be brought to 
bear on the tribes, I view with great 
misgiving the separation in the control 
of the frontier agencies and the Districts. 
It must eventually adversely affect this 
essential co-operation, for the pie- 
requisite of the application of that pres- 
sure is that both the District and 
Political officers should have a complete 
and intimate knowledge of the tribee 
and how they live, move and have their 
being. Any officer who has had to deal 
with the frontier problem on both sides 
of the border will admit that complete, or 
even adequate, co-operation between Dis- 
trict and Political officers (has not been 
too easy to maintain. This separation 
must make it more difficult, and as the 
requisite knowledge decreases and the 
cleavage spreads, it cannot help hut make 
the maintenance of the peace of the 
border more difficult. 

(9) As the Municipal and Districi 

Boards on the frontier are still unde^ 

*• 
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the influence of the District offi-cers, tlie 
deterioration, winch has been so marked 
in the reports from other parts of India, 
has not been eo great At the same time 
it would be idle to say that the result 
of the weakening of the power and in- 
fluence of the district officers, has had 
anything but a bad effect. Communal 
hostility and jealousy have increased and 
too many cases which come up before the 
members are dealt with from this view 
point, very often to the detriment of 
the problems which especially affect the 
welfare of the masses. 

(10) I have neither had the time, the 
means, nor the opportunity to go into 
the financial side of the f rontien problem ; 
nor am I a financier. But I believe 1 
am right in saying that there has been 
a large increase in the expenditure on 
administration during the last decade or 
eo Far from this having led to any 
greater efficiency the reverse has been 
the case. Weakening of control has led 
to inefficiency, inefficiency to corruption 
and nepotism, as well as to injustice and, 
as already pointed out, to an increase in 
violent crime and consequent suffering 
to the masses. The savings made to 
meet the increase in expenditure have 
too often been made from those very 
services which tend most to the welfare 
of the masses. For, as Major Cadogan 
pointed out, Whenever we endeavoured 
to discuss the problems which really 
matter health, education, and other 
nation building services, they (the Cen- 
tral Legislative) were not really inter- 
ested.’ ' 

(11) In short the results of concessions 
to agitation, the outcome of the Reforms, 
have in every case failed to stand the 
supreme test of the welfare of the 
masses and have on the contrary added 
much to their sufferings, by an increase 
in lawlessness and crime, 

(12) The lessons of history, the lessons 
of the frontier and the facts seem there- 
fore to show that whenever and wherever 
the welfare of the masses has been the 
supreme test and nothing has heen 
allowed to stand in the way of achieving 
that goal, such a policy has always suc- 
ceeded; that whenever and wherever we 
have pandered to agitation and have 
allowed the supreme test to he over- 
ridden by political considerations, such a 
policy has always failed ; that a policy of 
propitiation ‘‘ which has bred the notion 
that it is not eo much co-operation bub 
coercion that exacts concessions ” and 
the consequent relaxation of British con- 
trol has always led to the same results — 


deterioration of the services, coiruption 
and nepotism, a steady increase in crime 
in spite of increase m expendituie and 
great suffering to the law-abiding masses. 

The Proposal to hanb over the Con- 
trol OP THE Police and the OotjPvTS. 

With these facts before us and seeing 
the results so far achieved by a policy 
ol concession, can we not judge how 
far the proposals contained in the White 
PaiDer will conduce to the welfare of the 
peoples of the frontier. 

There is not a Police officer, I think, 
who will not admit that the support and 
co-operation of the District officers is 
absolutely essential if they are to carry 
out their work properly and maintain 
law and order. The greater the support 
and co-operation, the greater the peace 
To transfer the control of the Police, 
the mainstay of the District administra- 
tion, much further weaken the power and 
inffuence of the District officers and 
render that support and oo-operation 
more and more difficult to maintain It 
will thus weaken the power of the dis- 
trict officer in his relations with the 
Police, it will also weaken the power of 
the police on whom the District Officer so 
much depends for the peace of the dis- 
trict and the welfare of its people. 

Not only the close liaison between the 
District Officers and the Police be 
affected, but also between both and the 
Political Officers. Furthermore, the 
equally essential co-operation between the 
Army and Police, which, on the frontier 
at least is so dependent on the District 
and Political Officers, will gradually 
cease to exist. 

The peace of the border being abso- 
lutely dependent on the closest co-opera- 
tion between every link in the chain — 
District and Political Officers, Police and 
other Civil Forces, tribal leaders and 
tribal levies, and the Army and the Air 
Force, we cannot afford to weaken any 
link in the chain, without courting dis- 
aster, for the strength of a chain is in 
its weakest link. 

But under the proposal to transfer the 
Police to the control of an Indian Min- 
ister there is not one link in the chain 
which will not be weakened, if not 
shattered. By this I do not mean to 
throw aspersions on to any Indian min- 
ister as such, but it is useless not to face 
the facts It would require the qualifica^ 
tions of a Gabriel and a Michael rolled 
into one to carry out the responsibilities 
of such an office to the satisfaction of all 
the various Committees. I cannot 
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believe that in bis heart of hearts there 
IS a single Hindu on the frontier who, 
whatever he may say in public, does not 
privately view such a transfer -with the 
giavest misgivings The same apprehen- 
sions undoubtedly exist in the minds of 
the great mass of the people 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
successful working of every proposal in 
the White Paper — and more — will depend 
on the efficiency, contentment and im- 
partiality of the Police 

Just as on the frontier we can never 
afford to forget Lord Roberts’ warning 
that these tribes are not our own flesh 
and blood and their loyalty is dependent 
on their belief in our invincibility and 
in our power and will to defend them ” 
and give them justice, neither can we do 
so when considering any reforms 

Shatter that belief and if the history 
of the frontier and the recent events in 
Peshawar teach us anything they teach 
that we do so, at a very great cost. So 
most surely is it the case with the Police 
Their loyalty has been due to their com- 
plete trust in the impartiality of their 
British officers and their belief in their 
power and will to defend them. It has 
also been due to their belief in the same 
impartial treatment as between creeds 
and castes, sects and parties.” 

The confidence of the people in the 
police, as well as in the Judiciary, has 
been due to the same causes. Their only 
real safeguard, as it is the only real 
safeguard I know of for the peace of 
the border, has been the reality of British 
control and it is this that has been the 
cause of their confidence 

The confidence of both has been shaken 
and I am convinced that neither the 
Police, who are being transferred without 
having had any real say in the matter, 
or the masses of the people, view the 
possibility of such a transfer with any- 
thing but the gravest misgivings. 

Knowing how, even on the frontier, ex- 
soldiers and other Grovernment servants 


were sometimes victimised not neces- 
sarily by any open act or series of act ” 
but by insidious means which are only 
understandable to those who know the 
East, I can see little hope that, once 
their confidence in our ability and will to 
defend them has been shattered, they will 
not become the plaything of political 
and communal factions. 

Their morale shattered, their confidence 
gone, and the confidence of the people in 
the force on which their welfare so 
greatly depends, the doors of lawlessness 
and anarchy will be opened wide. 

In politics experiments generally 
lead to revolution ” once said Disraeli. 
Experiments may possibly be tried m 
India proper, although even there the 
attendant risks are veiy gieat, but to 
try them on the frontier where if any- 
where it should be a case of Tamper 
not with the civil order where the fires 
of destruction lie so close beneath the 
surface,” and against the warnings of 
history, would seem tO' be nothing short 
of madness. 

The peace of the border dependent on 
the closest co-operation between all the 
links in the chain we have already 
weakened every link. And now not con- 
tent with this we propose to run the 
risk of shattering probably the most im- 
portant link of all — the Police force. 

Yet the tribes on the fronbieT are sit- 
ting on the fence waiting and watching, 
as they have ever done, for the slightest 
signs of weakness on the part of the 
authorities for ‘‘ Let the central autho- 
rity for whatever cause become weak, or 
be believed to have become weak and 
the fringe celebrates it with an orgy 
of self will, for the tribesman, with his 
rifle at his side, is governable only so 
long as he is convinced of his rulers 
power and will to govern, as well as that 
rulers desire for his welfare ” 

Bebteam Thomas 


meimorandtjm: so by Mr. e. e. lyall, ci.e. 


I desire to make my personal note as 
concise as possible. 

Views of the Civil Service and Police. 

- Unfortunately there has been a 
tendency, accentuated during the last 
10 years, for the Civil Service to get 
divided into sets — the Secretariat man 
and the District Officer. 


It has further been unfortunate that 
the Secretariat Officer has, with com- 
paratively rare exceptions, not had to 
go back to Districts from time to time 
where he would oome up against the 
realities of administration outside the 
headquarters stations. 

The Secretariat is constantly being 
afiecied by the political impulses iwhicb » 
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are sent out from England, and it soon 
became patent that Secretariat life, 
with ail its amenities of society, comfort- 
able houses and absence of direct 
responsibility for the maintenance of law 
and order and Lhe daily drudgery of 
administration work, were only open to 
those who could see eye to eye with the 
policy laid down in England that 
democratic institutions were to be intro- 
duced and developed. 

The District Officer almost to a man 
warned the Government that the policy 
inaugurated was fraught with terrible 
danger. It led to a situation where 
British administration was openly 
attacked and villified, mass meetings 
were held, communal jealousies roused 
and District Officers in many cases 
ordered not to take action in legard to 
prominent offenders, hut to deal only 
with the lesser fry responsible tor 
disturbances 

It was inevitable in these circum- 
stances that the District Officer should 
see more eye to eye wuth the Police than 
with the Secretariat, and that the whole 
administration has not already broken 
down is a marvellous tribute to the 
loyalty of the Indian Police to their 
Officers and to the co-operation between 
District Officials m the Mufassal. 

I sketch this general outline merely to 
put on record my emphatic belief that 
it IS not coriect to say that these 
reforms have the support of the over- 
whelming mass of official opinion in 
India 

I may add that I have made it my 
business recently to discuss the present 
situation 'With 'Officers who have just 
returned from Behar, Orissa and Bengal. 
The loneliness of a Bengal Officer and 
the courage required to administer a 
Bengal District at the time when James 
Peddle and Douglas were murdered is 
beyond imagination. As a body we all 
recognised that our lives might at any 
time be taken, and, while we regarded 
this as merely an incident of onr daily 
service, so long as the sacrifice was to 
he in support of the welfare of the 
masses of India, to my certain knowledge 
large numbers of Englishmen have 
resigned as the only means by which 
they could bring home to the British 
Government that they were not prepared 
to be exposed to such sacrifice when the 
policy being put into force was a 
surrender of power to a small and hostile 
minority of the educated classes. 


I may add that I have been assured 
by Bengal Officers that the change since 
the restoration of law and order has 
been miraculous, but to me it seems 
futile to have taken this stand if it is 
only to lead to a legalised surrender to 
those very forces which broughi: about 
the massacre at Cawiipore. 

I desire further to place on recora 
that the majority of Indians who are 
supporting these reforms are convinced 
in their heart of hearts that they have 
gone far further than the dictates of 
prudence would allow Here too, owing 
to the iDolicy that has been adopted, 
theie has been a great deal of moulding 
of Indian opinion, all tending tO' a pio- 
fession not a conviction of support of 
the White Paper policy 

Those of us who have spent their lives 
m India know that every day we are 
told by people that the view they 
publicly profess is one which they have 
to profess either from fear or from dis- 
inclination to confess that Indians have 
not yet become a nation lat all, still less, 
a nation old enough to take over the 
reins of government of a vast Continent 
like India. 

It is my personal belief that the 
responsibility for shaping India’s destiny 
must lie for at least the next 50 years 
with this country, and political clamour 
IS the least of .all justifications for our 
surrendering that responsibility If the 
responsibility is ours it follows inevitably 
that we must keep powers to discharge 
that responsibility, and this I emphati- 
cally assert cannot be done under this 
White Paper scheme. 

As regards voting, I have seen these 
elections in their infancy and have 
heard of their developments. In no 
sense could they possibly achieve what 
the ballot box is supposed to confer on. 
a free people. Intimidation, bribery 
and the influences of social boycott axe- 
unashamedly resorted to, and as District 
and other officials come more and more,, 
as they must come more and more, under 
the influence of electoral majorities, these 
evils will grow at an alarming pace. 
Such standards of the baseness of all 
corruption as do exist in India are^ 
imposed by the standard of the English- 
man and they will survive only as long 
as he IS there, whether as a superior or 
as a colleague in seeing them put into 
effect. 

I have no hesitation in asserting that 
the practical sympathy and service of a 
joint Indian and British team which 
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administered India np to tEe period 
T^Een tEese reforms were introduced Eave 
acEieved and will acEieve infinitely more 
in attaining tEe prosperity^ contentment 
and Eappiness of tEe Indian Continent 
tEan all tEe idealism wEicE it is now 
sougEt to substitute for tEem. 

It Eas been asserted tEat even a Ealt 
in tEe present policy will so embitter tEe 
Indian nation that it is impossible to 
do an 3 rDEing but Eand over more power. 
It is the firm conviction of practically 
every District Officer and Policeman that 
were the Government to state tEe simple 


trutE rEat tEe Eistory of tEe iiast 10 
years has been one of failure, and that, 
before any furtEer devolution is resorted 
to, they propose to exact proofs of good- 
will and co-operation from Inaian 
politicians and break any organisation 
wEicE openly asserts its intention of 
breaking all connection witE tEe British 
Empire, we should rally to oui side a 
vast number of loyal Indians who know 
that their safety and contentment are 
inseparable from a guiding and directing 
control by this country in the affairs of 
India. 


MEMOEANDUM 81 BY WAEIS AMEER ALI, I.C.S. (retired), late 
District and Sessions Judge, Agra and OiidE. 


The twin supports upholding the ele- 
mentary decencies of civil government 
in India are the Law Courts and the 
Police. As part of the impending con- 
stitutional changes, it is proposed to 
transfer these departments to the com 
trol of Ministers in the Provinces sub- 
]ect to elected legislatures TEe peace 
and good order of the Indian country- 
side depend far more on the efficient, 
smooth, and impartial working of the 
Courts and the Police, than is usually 
realised even by those who Eave lived 
for long periods in Indian towns TEe 
Law Courts bulk far more in the life of 
the average Indian peasant than they do 
in that of the British working man. TEe 
Revenue Courts deal with many matters 
such as recording of title and tenure, 
boundary disputes, surveys, etc., which 
in these Islands would not come into 
Court at all; the Civil Courts deal with 
the many transactions of a community 
where banking is in its infancy; while 
the Criminal Courts deal with many dis- 
putes of a tortious character that arises 
among an over-crowded rural population 
They also deal with the many serious 
crimes that arise from the actions of 
professional or hereditary criminals, or 
the unfortunate acts of excitable people 
living in a climate of extremes. TEe 
elementary needs of the average rinal 
Indian (forming nine-tenths of all the 
population) are the just, reasonable and 
speedy settlement of disputes ; protec- 
tion from extortion or oppression by 
petty office holders, landlords, usurers 
and others ; protection from personal 
enemies, from the activities of local 
bullies (cutters of other people^s crops 
and graziers therein, etc.), and from 


violent criminals. For a period varying 
from 75 to 150 years, the British Indian 
peasant Eas been accustomed to expect 
standards of British justice in the 
Courts, and to the actions of a police 
force which, if not perfect, has improved 
beyond measure, and compares favour- 
ably with those of many Western coun- 
tries It is a tribute both to Bn tons 
and Indians that the nine-tenths of 
Indian officers presiding in the Courts, 
and the vastly greater proportion of 
Indian officers and men in the Police, 
have in great measure responded to 
modern demands. Of late years in some 
provinces, Indian gentlemen have satis- 
factorily held charge of the Police De- 
partment, but they were not subject to 
removal from office by a vote of the 
House. It will he a totally different 
matter when an elected Minister, pos- 
sibly a professional politician, holds 
charge subject to a vote of a House, 
elected by as yet untrained voters ex- 
posed to the gusts of popular prejudice 
and passion, and to the intrigues which 
will be rife to support one side or the 
other, either in personal disputes or m 
quarrels hetwen communities 

It must not he forgotten that the ad- 
ministration of justice and the main- 
tenance of public order have for 
thousands of years in the East, been con- 
sidered a peculiar duty of the Sovereign. 
There is nothing analagous to the 
popular duties of maintaining the King’s 
peace imposed by the British common 
law. There are no Watch Committees 
in Indian local bodies, with the duty 
of controlling the local constabulary. In 
fact crime has always been so far-reach- * 
ing and widespread, even before the days 
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oi* railways and roads, that such bodies 
would be unable to function. 

Under the proposed form of provincial 
autonomy, Indian Ministers will be 
pestered in the numerous ways known 
in the East by litigants with a vote, 
or remotely related to a voter possess- 
ing the slightest influence with the local 
member. He will also be pestered by 
the relations, friends, and supporters of 
anyone unlucky enough to come into 
contact with the criminal law ; or 
possessing a tenant, servant, or relation 
who comes under the notice of the 
Police. 

What will be the result The majority 
of conscientious Indian presiding officers 
of Courts will find serious difficulty in 
dealing with cases where they realise 
that someone has gone behind their 
backs to the Minister, who will not hesi- 
tate to accuse them of partiality. The 
Indian officer running counter to a Min- 
ister’s or a Member’s wishes, will prob- 
ably find his promotion blocked by a 
black mark against him on some vague 
allegation that he has had no chance of 
refuting. He will in the nearer future 
find himself transferred in the public 
interest ” to an unhealthy and unpopu- 
lar station where he dare not take his 
family. In other words it will require 
a man with a very strong mind to run 
the risk of countering any person with 
a political pull. 

What will be the eflect on the common 
people .P It will be found useless by any 
of them to- go to law against, or to 
resist a claim by any one with a politi- 
cal pull. The strong man, or one with 
powerful or turbulent friends, will take 
the law into his own hands, and murder 
and arson will he the result. As for the 
weaker, t^ieir name is legion. Their re- 
sentment will simmer to boiling point, 
which will he reached far sooner among 
British Indian peasants accustomed to 
the old British standar-ds, than among 
the long suffering and feudally loyal 
subjects of States such as Kashmir and 
Alwar Each of these States with small 
populations required the intervention of 
the best part of a brigade of troops, and 
the resumption of the administration by 
highly trained British officials, to cope 
with popular outburst against maladmin- 
istration and extravagance. Where will 
these officials he found in future? 

The result of the transfer of control 
over the Police to an elected Minister as 
opposed to an Executive Counsellor, 
will be even more rapid and disastrous. 
On the civil Police, scattered in stations 


by tens or dozens at about 20 or 30 
miles distance, depends the surveillance 
and control of the very dangerous and 
lawless class of criminal that has always 
existed in the East Every traveller in 
India, from the Chinese pilgrims to those 
in the early days of British rule, re- 
marked on the insecurity of life and pro- 
perty outside the large towns, owing to 
the persistence of criminals, who often 
sanctified their depredations by murder 
in honour of the Hindu god of destruc- 
tion -S’hiva and his consort Kali. The 
same tendencies persist to-day. It is 
stated with reason that even now in 
many parts 'a serious reversion is taking 
place in the matter of the security of 
life and property. If the criminal Courts 
do not function the Police are helpless, 
however honest and. efficient they may be. 
If the Police do not function, the crimi- 
nal Courts are equally helpless. When 
both even partially break down, the 
social order will collapse. 

"^t will be said that the ultimate safe- 
guard, the Army in India, is to- be 
retained by the representative of the 
Crown. It has been forgotten that the 
Indian portion of the Army is drawn 
from the peasantry, and will be very 
seriously affected by resentment amongst 
their peasant relations directed against 
the paramount power, which will be 
considered as allowing this state of things 
to come to pass. There is, moreover, 
every likelihood that the Army will be 
mobilised to stop the infiltration of 
border raiders, which no amount of air 
action will be able to block, as was shown 
at Peshawar in 1930. Internal communi- 
cations will have to be preserved, and 
for this the co-operation of the jP-olice 
is essential, hut will not be forthcoming 
from a demoralised force. 

Nor will such “ intelligence ” as is 
required to restore order in the immense 
tracts of rural India. Nor can an army 
restore the morale of or recreate an ex- 
pert cadre of civil officials such as is 
absolutely necessary for the daily needs 
of administration among the many and 
varied peoples of India, with different 
laws, customs, and tenures. 

In addition to the danger of rapid 
paralysis, is that of malignant disease of 
the body politic by a return to the 
administrative habits and standards of 
former days. I would be the last to 
decry the devoted and honest services 
performed under often unimaginable con- 
ditions of housing and office accommo- 
dation by my Indian fellow countrymen 
and fellow -officers. But it must always 
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be remembered that there is as yet in 
India no such common standard of con- 
duct as IS imparted, peihaps, by the 
British Public or Secondary school, and 
that there are weaker vessels amongst 
all nationalities and in all walks of life. 
A relaxation of discipline, and demorali- 
sation higher up, will have a most 
adverse effect upon such men. Even a 
forecast of it has already produced 
serious results in some of the Courts of 
my former province , and it is solely 
owing to the magnificent discipline and 
esprit de corps of the Police force that 
igirave deterioration has not yet com- 
menced in it for the same reason. 

I conclude by venturing on the opinion 
that the transfer of the control of the 
Courts and the Police, whether in the 
form of the direction of policy,’’ or in 
addition by interference with the internal 
discipline, promotion, and posting of 
personnel j can only lead to the collapse 
of the twin props of the social order at 
a nearer date than many expect, with 
widespread and disastrous consequences 
to the Empire. The reply will be that 
if this is withhdd, it will not mean full 
provincial autonomy. I can only assure 
the Committee that many Indian gentle- 
men who are loudest in clamouring for 
full provincial autonomy in response to 
the fashionable captions of the day, in 
j)rivate express extreme apprehension of 
the consequences of the present policy 
if carried to its logical conclusion. The 
compromise suggested in the Simon Be- 
port, the appointment of an official not 
liable to fall with the Cabinet to hold 
charge of these departments, does not 
seem sufficient to meet the case. He will 
be neither one thing nor the other. He 
twill be harried by disappointed Members 
of the legislature, and will hare pressure 
brought to bear on him by a Governor 
presumably ignorant of Indian conditions, 
to satisfy the claims of individuals or a 
section of the House. In other words he 
will be just as much subject to the con- 
sequences of intrigue as an elected Minis- 
1 ter. With all respect, the only solution 
seems to be the definite reservation of 
control over these departments to the 
Governor. It is suggested that the ap- 
pointment of a Deputy Governor, be he 
British or be he Indian, an expert dis- 
trict as opposed to Secretariat official 
from one of the Imperial services; will 
be of immense advantage to assist a 


Governor from England without know- 
ledge of Indian conditions in the con- 
trol of these departments, and to officiate 
for him when he is absent from head- 
quarters or on leave. 

If the Governor of a Province is not 
in charge of the Police force, he will be 
unable to get any official information on 
events likely to affect the public peace 
and other branches of police work, ex- 
6ept by the acquiescence and with the 
co-operation of the Minister in charge 
of the portfolio. He may thus be kept 
m complete ignorance of situations which 
would lead to dangerous repercussions. 

The Governor’s eyes and ears will thus 
be his Private Secretary and A.D.C’s. 

The whole machinery of the provincial 
administration apart from these func- 
tions, would be transferred to elected 
Ministers. It is surely not too much to 
ask them to rest content with this Por 
the time being, and with the inclusion 
of the great and ancient land Revenue 
system intimately affecting every one of 
the population ; pending such time as the 
new system has been proved to function 
with reasonable efficiency and honesty, 
and until the effect of the addition of 
large numbers of voters, and the possible 
access to power of the Congress in cer- 
tain Provinces, had had time to be 
observed. A collapse in other branches 
of the administration will not have the 
same far-reaching and disastrous effect 
as the collapse of the essentials of the 
social order. 

In submitting the above memorandum 
to the Joint Select Committee I am 
actuated by no other desire than the 
greatest good of the greatest number of 
the common people of India of all 
nationalities and creeds, whom I have 
served for long, with who-m I have had 
unusual opportunities of friendly asso- 
ciation, and amongst whom in their own 
countryside every spare moment of my 
time was spent. 

A forebear of your deponent entered 
India as a conqueror along with a blood- 
thirsty army, others took part in terrible 
events during the anarchy between the 
fall of the Moguls and the foundation of 
British rule. His one desire is that his 
felloiy countrymen should not be in 
danger once more of a repetition of a 
tithe of the horrors which beset India 
a century ago, and which are now 
driving China to distraction. 
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MEMOBANBUM 82 BY 

The inability of India to support a 
jrstem of Law and Order on a demo- 
ratic basis does not result from tailings 
a character of the Indian peoples but 
rom geographical and historical circuna- 
tances, as in many lands, which have 
iperated against the growth ot a common 
inited police sense or power of co-opera- 
;ion. The chief factors have been the 
ievelopment of very numerous castes (in- 
cluding the persistence of various tribes 
as tribal castes) and the Islamic in- 
vasions. Apart from comparatively few 
enligihtened individuals, men are con- 
cerned only about wrongs done to those 
of their own creed, caste or tribe. A 
common feeling against aggression, out- 
side these limits, only applies to some 
extent to the village unit, of which there 
are over half a million in India. 
Villagers do resent attack upon any oi 
their own village, whatever their caste, 
by those of another village. It is only 
within the village that an indigenous 
police system exists and that only in 
some Provinces. It was not found 

possible to co-ordinate this element with 
the regular police forces introduced after 
1860, nor with the local so-called self- 
governing bodies on an English pattern 
introduced some twenty years later, 
whidh had no concern with Law and 
Order at aU, and have none to this day. 
Thus, the present proposal to entrust 
Law and Order to Ministers responsible 
to elected majorities imposes something 
new, from above and from outside, for 
which the peoples of India have had no 
training, no education, no experience. 
Moreover it is bound to shake the con- 
fidence of the people in the expectation 
of impartial justice, and incline them 
to take the law into their own hands 
in an unconstitutional sense. 

In spite of all the difficulties in train- 
ing and maintaining a vast police force, 
which should be true to its duty, under 
officers wiho begin their career in a 
country quite strange to them, it is 
undoubted that the people as a whole 
•have been glad of the police under the 
British system. This is wholly due to 
the confidence people felt in impartial 
treatment, as between creeds and castes, 
sects and parties. When a police station 
is closed, all the people of the neighbour- 
hood protest. Even where there are but 
a couple of constables, of no high 
standard, these have the reputation of 
agents of a supreme impartial power, 
which gives them a value to the people 


Mr. O. C. G. HAYTER. 

immeasurably greater, perhaps, than 
that of their personal ability. Nothing 
strikes a police officer more than this 
fact. 

Once it becomes part of the mind ot 
the people that power and infiuence has 
passed to the elected men of a communal 
majority, all this confidence of the 
ordinary inhabitants in impartial action 
will vanish, and the fear felt by dacoits 
and other criminals for this impartial 
justice will vanish also. Dacoity, Thaggi, 
cattle-theft and other crime has often 
been carried on by gangs under the pro- 
tection of influential persons There can 
be no safeguard against this, if local 
power and prestige decays. Instructions 
to the Governors will not avail. The 
people will know nothing of them. They 
will he made to feel, by many interested 
persons, that the small groups of police- 
men in wide areas (perhaps wild areas), 
who used to mean so much, no longer 
mean anything. If the people feel that, 
the police no longer will mean anything, 
and no instructions to Governors will 
cause them to mean anything. 

To impose the exotic arrangement of 
“ responsibilty,” remotely and incompre- 
hensibly, from above is no way to teach 
the people to identify themselves with 
police administration. The only right 
way is to teach them locally, from below. 

The objections to transfer from a 
police officer’s point of view are, briefly — 

1. The force will suffer from 
political interference. Hindu and 
Muslim politicians have already made 
requests for a definite proportion of 
recruitment for their co-religionxsts. 

2. Reputation for impartiality will 
be lost and with it the confidence of 
the people. 

3. Indian politicians constantly 
speak as if police were not a 
“ nation-building ” department — 
quite the contrary of our feeling in 
England. On this account, elected 
majorities will starve the police of 
funds and will not be concerned to 
maintain efficiency. 

4. The difficult duty of correct 
police work on the numerous borders 
between provinces, States or portions 
of these, will become impossible, if 
action has to conform to policies 
varying or conflicting according to 
the nature of the political elements 
which influence them, instead of an 
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‘‘ Ali-India ” policy at at present. 
For instance, tlie police ot Ambala 
would obey a Goyernment dominated 
by Muslims, iwhile tbeir neighbours, 
the police of Saharanpur w-ould 
obey a Goyernment dominated by 
Hindus. This danger applied also 
to the Punjab district of Gurgaon 
and the Alwax State. 

o Taking the separation of mili- 
tary and police control as proposed, 
and the suggestion in the Statutory 
Commission’s Keport, Vol. II, Para. 
213, ib seems that police might well 
be overwhelmed while the Govern- 
ment of India was beginning to con- 
sider whether troops ought to be sent 
to support them. 


6. Conversely, whereas police here 
totore have given the Army valuable 
assistance in emergencies, in recruit- 
ing, in guarding communications, 
and above all in intelligence, their 
ofiicers will not be able to promise 
this when the force has passed under 
a provincial political influence — it 
may even be that it is to correct- this 
influence that troops are set ' in 
motion. 

Many doubts and objections to the 
transfer of Law and Order have been 
expressed by Local Governments and by 
Committees elected by the Legislatures or 
by Members of these. See Statutory 
Commission’s Heport, Vol II, Paras 
40 and 41. 


MEMOHANBUM 83 BY Mr. 

The White Paper schem'e is a gamble 
on hopes bearing little relation to facts. 
It IS an enormous and incautious advance 
in the direction which has led India into 
great unhappiness. 

If facts are faced — and before they can 
be faced, they must he made known — 
then only can a viable constitution be 
devised for India. 

1. The White Paper ignores or eludes 
the following facts. «Since the introduc- 
tion of the Reforms, the administration 
in India is less efficient, more corrupt 
and far more expensive. These results 
are directly traceable to the introduction 
of the democratic system and the diminu- 
tion of the Britisih element. 

It is not sufficiently known or appre- 
ciated that wherever in British India 
Indians have been entrusted with self- 
government, the results have almost in- 
variably been disastrous. I need men- 
tion only Benares, the affairs of which 
for years past have been a by-word, and 
Lahore, whose newly elected President m 
1929 exposed in self-defence the scanda- 
lous state of things obtaining at that 
date, 

* 2. Representative Government without 
an informed honest and interested elec- 
torate must bo a farce, but in India 
votes are openly bought and sold- One 
Unsuccessful candidate told me that an 
additional outlay of Rs.6000 would have 
converted his failure into success. 

3. It is not known or if known not 
recognised, that honest Indians pray to 
be protected from their connections and 
to he posted far from the place of their 
origin. They have to withstand tempta- 


Jtjstice Le ROiS'SIGNOL 

tions to which the Englishman is not 
exposed. 

4. The selected Indian, in general, 
makes an excellent official or judge pro- 
vided that he has a superior to keep 
him m the right path and supply the 
requisite stimulus. Only brilliant ex- 
ceptions achieve success in the higher 
ranks. I have known many an excellent 
subordinate come to grief when given 
independent power. 

5. “ Indian Unrest ” is an unreal and 
fictitious thing; it exists only where the 
politically minded foregather in the 
towns, in the villa,ges it does not exist, 
Its mam habitat is bhe Press. 

6. The better class of Indian does not 
want democracy. I know two Indian 
High Court Judges who will resign if 
placed under a Minister. These men were 
not like others I can think of, .struggling 
lawyers appointed through favouritism, 
etc., but brilliant advocates who ex- 
changed a very lucrative practice for the 
much smaller emoluments but greater 
dignity and authority of the Bench. 

On the policemen, a much maligned 
official, reposes the wihole administration; 
if his prisoner to-day is his minister of 
the morrow, he knows that the minister 
♦will not forget him — and he is right. 

I regard the proposal to transfer the 
police and the judiciary to a minister 
with the greatest apprehension and, I 
make bold to say with all respect, so 
d.oes the vast majority of officials now 
serving. Dyarchy was a failure largely 
because Ministers rigjhtly^ or wrongly 
were suspected of favouring their co- 
religionists. Like a tribunal, a govern- 
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ment must not only be impartial, but 
must also be thought so. 

The White Paper sacrifices the welfare 
of millions of poor men to placate a 
voluble urban minority, at present in- 
competent for the task for which they 
clamour. It also ignores the rights of 
the British in India ; except the aboriginal 
tribes, aU others are aliens m India 
and though the British arrived there 
some time after the Bengalis, Madrasis, 
etc., they have done far more for India 
than any of their predecessors. The 
entity India is not an Indian but a 
purely British product ; without the 
British cement India as one whole can- 
not subsist. 

In fine, India is a country of poor men 
requiring a cheap and simple government ; 
it cannot afford democracy which ’s 
notoriously expensive and wasteful. In 
France at this very moment there is a 
great outcry against the corruption, 
favouritism and extravagance of the 
administration. The Indian does no^ 
want a vote, he does not know what xo 
do with it, so he sells it. The White 
Paper hands him over to the political 
adventurer. 

Many crimes have been committed m 
the name of liberty; my only desire in 
writing the above is to save the poor 
Indian from tyranny. 


12,289. I understand that General Sir 
John Shea is prevented from attending 
to^ay? — ^Yes. 

112,290. Are we to address ourselves 
in the main to you, Colonel Bruce? Is 
that the arrangement? — ^Yes. 

12,291. No doubt your colleagues, if 
they desire to answer any questions or 
a part of any question will do so. Un- 
less you tell me otherwise, I assume that 
you desire that the Committee should 
examine you over the whole range of 
these Memoranda. Is that so?' — My 
Lord Chairman, all the various Mem- 
bers of the Deputation have come from 
various parts of India, so, perhaps my 
colleagues may be allowed to reply to 
questions where they would be possibly 
able to answer them better than I could, 
if I may say so. Would that be con- 
venient? That is to say, supposing a 
question were asked on military prob- 
lems, I would probably refer to General 
Sir George MacMunn. 


12.292. Please make your own arrange- 
ments as you think best^ — Thank you. 

12.293. Do any of you Gentlemen de- 
sire to extend or to correct any of 
these Memoranda at this stage? — There 
are a few clerical mistakes on my 
Memorandum. 

12,294 Unless you think those suf&- 
ciently important to detain the Com- 
mittee now, perhaps ytou would hand 
them in later on? — ^Yes. There is only 
one that I think is of any importance 
at all, it is on page 16. Instead of 

Committees,’’ which is a clerical error, 
ib should be communities.” That is 
in Memorandum No. 78, paragraph 56 
— the various Committees ” should be 
“ various communities.” 

12.295. Do you desire to make any 
statement before you are examined, 
Colonel Bruce? — Not specially, I think. 

12.296. Does No. 77, which is called 
a General Memorandum, represent the 
view of the S'Oeiety as a whole? — 
Generally, hut most of us have come 
from very different parts of India, and 
it was difficult to put it shortly. 

12.297. I want at this stage to ask 
one question. Colonel Bruce. I see in 
Memorandum 77, in the final para- 
graph, you say, ‘‘ The decline ” — ^that 
is, I suppose, the decline in the effi- 
ciency of the Government. Is that what 
it means? — That is what is meant. 

12.298. I am dealing with the last 
paragraph on the last page of Memo- 
randum 77. You say, “ The decline 
commenced from the day when British 
politicians endeavoured to endow India 
with democratic Government.” Can you 
give me approximately the date on 
which British politicians took that 
course? — ^There, we are referring, 1 
think, to about the last 14 or 15 years. 
I could not give the date exactly. I 
I'efer entirely to the Frontier; it is the 
only place I know, and, it was more 
or less, from that date. It is very 
difficult to give the exact date — ^the date 
at which, if I may say so, certain con- 
cessions were given which had a very 
great effect. It might he said that 
actually the Eeforms did not affect the 
Frontier, but the policy of concessions, 
adopted as a consequence of those Ee- 
forms, I think had the result which I 
have given on pages 13 and 14 of my 
Memorandum. That is, in so far as the 
Frontier is concerned. In so far as 
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India proper is concerned, I think Mr. 
Justice Le Rossignol, Mr. Lyall and 
Mr. Waris Ameer All .would be able 
to give better evidence on that point 
than I could. 

12.299. When you say the democratic 
system of Government, you are thinking 
there of the representative system ? — 
Not so much so, because on the Fron- 
tier, especially in Baluchistan, there is 
a democratic system, but it is built from 
the bottom. That is what is known, I 
think, as the Sandeman System. That 
is built on the frameworks of the tribal 
organisation, and, to a certain extent, 
one might call it a democratic system, 
but it is built from the bottom. 

12.300. Tha't is the indigenous system? 
— That is the system, which, as a matter 
of fact, Sir Robert Sandeman did not 
claim ever to have invented; he claimed 
to be the disciple of Edwards and 
Nicholson; but that was a system which 
one might almost call a democratic 
system. I think perhaps the easiest 
way I can put it is to refer to the 
change of which T spoke on the Fron- 
tier. As I say, Mr. Justice Le Rossig- 
nol and others would give that evi-t 
dence better in so far as India proper 
is concerned. I was frankly amazed 
with the change I noticed when I .went 
back to Kohat in 1921. I had been 
away then OJ years in Baluchistan, and, 
as to the extent to .which our prestige 
had fallen (I think Sir John Massey and 
General Sir Andrew Skeen would bear 
me witness) the tribal area was infested 
by outlaws; they numbered anything to 
300. Raiding, robbery and kidnapping 
were the order of the day. 

12.301. But, you see, you have given 
me from the district with which you are 
most familiar an example of the very 
difficulty which I feel, namely, that of 
discovering the day on which this, as 
you think, prime error was committed? 
— ^Yes. 

12.302. The democratic system in that 
district according to you was indi- 
genous? — Not in Kohat. It is Balu- 
chistan that I referred to. I went from 
Baluchistan to Kohat. 

12.303. As regards the district with 
:^hich you are most familiar can you 
. teE me the occasion or the date on 
, which you think what you regard as an 
, error, namely ^ the introduction of demo- 


cratic government, was committed P — 
When I went to Kohat. A determined 
effort had to be made, as I thought, 
to deal with the outlaw menace and to 
find out what was the cause of the 
trouble I had come there from Balu- 
chistan, so I date this as May, 1921. 
I considered that the fault, if I may 
say so, lay with the weakening of the 
frameworks, as to which Marshal 
Lyautey, if I may quote him, stated 
‘‘ In every tribe there are existing 
frameworks, to do away with which must 
lead to anarchy.” I think it was be- 
cause a distinct axe had been put at 
these frameworks that the result was 
a state of lawlessness. The effort thab 
was now made was to resuscitate and 
repair the influence of the headman 
which had been distinctly weakened. 
If I may be allowed to give a very few 
statistics, I think they will show that 
probably that was very greatly the 
reason Whereas m 1919 and 1920 
kidnapped persons had numbered 161 
and 100 respectively, in 1921 and 1922 
they fell to 37 and 17 (I am only taking 
thq. more serious crimes). Murders, 
which had been 101 and 86 in 1920 and 
1921 fell to 47. Dacoities from 68 to 27 
and in the following year to 15; and out 
of the 300 outlaws no less than about 260 
were either killed, surrendered or were 
captured, and the Judicial Commissioner 
was good enough to describe the results 
as practically constituting a record. 
The same results occurred m Bera Ismal 
Khan. 

12.304. You are dealing now with the 
very special problems of the Frontier 
districts ? — ^Yes ; I know no others. 

12.305. Have you yourself experience 
of other parts of India? — No. I have 
served my time on the Frontier for 35 
years and my father before me for 3o 
years. ^ (My only other, if I may call it 
so, civil work at all, was famine duty in 
the Bhil country in 1899, 

Sir Austen Ohamherlain. 

12.306. My Lord Chairman, I do not 
want at this stage at any rate to ask 
any questions on the separate Memo- 
randa, but I should like, if I could, to 
get a clear idea of the general position 
taken up by these gentlemen who are 
before us to-day in common. Am I right 
in supposing that the implication of the 
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paragraiDh about whicli the Lord Chair- 
man has been questioning you, is that 
you think the conditions in India have 
deteriorated trom the time of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms ^ — Insofar 
as the Frontier is concerned? 

12.307. No. I do not want an answer 
which deals only with the Frontier. 
You have submitted a general memo- 
randum? — ^Yes; I agree, 

12.308. And your colleagues agree? — 
Yes. 

12.309. That is really witl^out pledging 
you to a particular day? — It is quite im- 
possible to put a particular day. 

12.310. Without pledging you to a par- 
ticular day the general view of the wit- 
nesses IS that a deterioration set m 
from the time of the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Reforms Is that so? — Yes. 

12.311. Bo I understand that you are 
therefore opposed to any further progress 
upon the same lines as those Reforms — 
Not in the association of Indians which 
has been going on. That would naturally 
continue as it has been doing for years 
past. I do not know whether that is 
what you refer to. 

12.312. Is your view that any Indians 
associated in the Government of India 
should be selected by the Government 
and owe their position solely to their 
appointment by the Government ? — I 
think selection has been very successful, 
and I view the other rather with mis- 
giving. I think we all do, 

12.313. I am only trying to find out 
exactly what your general attitude is? — 
Yes. 

12.314. As I undei'stand from your 
answers and from your Memorandum you 
are opposed to the establishment of 
representative Government in any form 
in any part of India? Is that so or not? 
— In advance of the present position. 1 
think we want to go very slowly and to 
feel every step. 

12, Bid. You regret the change which 
has already taken place in that direc- 
tion, and attribute the deterioration 
which you perceive to that change, as I 
understand? — I regret it from the point 
of view of the masses in India who have 
suffered very much from lawlessness. 
This I put down to concessions. 

12,316. Then am I right in saying that 
you regard the whole system of the 


Montagu-Chelmsford reforms as a mis- 
take 111 the interests of the people of 
India? — The result on the poor people I 
consider was very had. 

12.317. And you are unwilling to see 
any extension on those lines at the 
present time? — On those lines. 

12.318. Or on any lines which involve 
the choice of members of the Indian ad- 
ministration by the people of India as 
distinguished from a system of selection 
by the Governor? — It is a little diMcult 
for me to answer that. I should prefer 
if I might (because that system is more 
down-country) that Mr. Justice Rossignol 
and Mr. Lyall should answer because 
they have seen it. 

12.319. Perhaps one of them would be 
good enough to answer my question. I 
may perhaps be allowed to repeat that 
what I am trying to get is your general 
view of the course which Indian reform 
should or should not take — not a view 
particular to a special province or to a 
special service? — That is rather my diffi- 
culty that India is so very different, and 
I have served only in one part; but, 
generally speaking, that is our view. 

12.320. Would one of the gentlemen 
you have named try to answer my ques- 
tion?— (Mr, Justice Le Bossignol.) Mr. 
Lyall and myself consider that India in 
its present condition is not fit for any 
further extension of the democratic prin- 
ciple; that is, at the present moment; 
because ewe have not an interested and 
an informed electorate, and, if you have 
not an informed electorate, then demo- 
cratic government is a mere farce. 

12.321. Then the evidence you have 
come to offer is not really in support 
of detailed amendments to the scheme 
of the White Paper, but is in opposition 
to the very principles of that scheme?— i 
Yes. (Mr. LyalL) I should like to qualify 
that to a very small extent indeed. I con- 
sider that when this democratic system 
was introduced into India it made it in- 
evitable that the point of view put before 
the electorate should be anti-Government, 
and from that period there has grown 
up a constant increasing attack upon 
Central authority. All of us who have 
been in India are most desirous of im- 
plementing tbe promises that were made 
to India. At the same time most of us 
have held the opinion that in imple- 
menting these promises we should see 
the results of the action taken, and. 
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where those results would seem to show 
that there had .been dangers and pitfalls 
which must be avoided^ we think that 
action ought to be taken either to slow 
down or to change the steps that have 
been taken. 

Earl Winterton,'] May I interpose ,P It 
is following the usual practice If the 
practice is to be reversed I will adhere 
to it. I only want to get clear what 
the answer to the question was 

Chairman,'] I think it is for the con- 
venience of all that supplementary ques- 
tions should be asked. Perhaps the noble 
Lord will put his question. 

Earl Winterton. 

12.322. I understood Sir Austen to ask 
the previous witness whether he accepted 
the White P‘aper or not, and the previous 
witness gave an answer. Then Mr. Jus- 
tive Le Hossignol answered^ and one of 
the witnesses, Mr. Lyall, said he would 
like to qualify that, but I understood his 
answer to refer to the present system. 
When he talks of slowing down he means 
the present system and not the White 
Paper ? — ^In my opinion the White Paper 
is a further development of the present 
system in a direction which is markedly 
■dangerous. 

Sir Austen Cham'berlain. 

12.323. Am I right then in finally con- 
cluding that no amendments of the White 
Paper scheme could make it acceptable 
to you^^ You think it is inherently based 
on iTOong principles, and no minor modi- 
fications, or even considerable amend- 
ments would make it acceptable to you? 
— That IS going a very long way. We 
recognise that a very great deal has been 
done up to date in India, but we have 
to accept the fait accompli whatever it 
is, and, although many of us do have 
these profound misgivings as to the 
introduction of the electoral system in 
India, we consider that in its further 
application the very greatest circumspec- 
tion should be used in seeing that no 
further step is taken without being sure 
that the last one is on sure ground. 

12.324. I am still left in 'doubt as to 
what is the general attitude. Axe you 
pleading for a further experience of the 
present system before any changes are 
made? — should say most certainly. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] I think that 
is as far as I ought to question the 
witness. 


Lord Irvbin. 

12.325. Pursuing that, if I may, a 
little bit from another angle, the view 
of the Indian Empire Society, which the 
witnesses represent, is that from their 
point of view it is difficult to put up 
any proposal more iiractical to the Com- 
mittee this morning than that they 
should look with caution upon any sug- 
gestion of extending the present system? 
— (Lieut. -Colonel Bruce.) The Indian Em- 
pire Society which we represent has 
already put up suggestions, but the 
general attitude is as you describe it- 
to go slow. 

12.326. You do not feel the difficulty, 
from your point of view, in what seems 
to be a position perhaps that makes, 
from your point of viev/ again, the worst 
of both worlds. Your papers very 
forcibly suggest that the democratic 
system, as Sir Austen has invited you 
to follow him in pointing out, is at the 
bottom of the trouble in India, meaning 
worse administration, and so onP — (Mr. 
Lyall.) I think most of us frankly think 
that it is, but we have to accept facts 
as they are. 

12.327. The only point that I was 
putting to you is this, that on the 
assumption that the democratic system 
means a worse administration, and that 
the present establishment of the 
democratic system, if I may use the 
phrase, does not seem tO' give any great 
political satisfaction to Indians, are we 
not in the unhappy state of making the 
worst of both worlds? We have, from 
your point of view, very bad administra- 
tion. We have* also great absence of 
political contentment. Ought w^e not, on 
that argument, to make up our minds 
which we want, and do one or other P — 
(Mr. Justice Le Eossignol.) We should 
not forget the interests of the masses. 
That IS our reply. 

12.328. That I entirely appreciate, but 
that would seem to me to be a good 
argument from your own point of view 
for not being too much affected by the 
political aspect. However, I must not 
pursue that further. You say in the 
General Memorandum (No. 77) We 
regard all safeguards as worthless.” 
Might I ask Colonel Bruce, or whichever 
of the witnesses will answer, the ques- 
tion, what is the ground that leads them 
to make ao positive an assertion?- — 
(Lieut.-Colonel C. E. Bruce.) Mr. Hayter 
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would like to answer that. Mr. Hay ter 
was m the Police. (Mr. Hayter.) I 
think that security in India for peace 
really depends entirely on moral and 
psychological factors, and that if such 
a state of affairs came about that the 
public confidence of the people all over 
the country was shaken in the power of 
governments and their impartiality there 
would be, I might say, such a landslide 
of psychological feeling of a very 
dangerous kind that nothing that could 
be called a mechanical measure would 
have any effect, and I regard the safe- 
guards as all mechanical measures. 
They might be very well thought out in 
themselves and of the best kind in that 
sense, but their effect would not reach 
the people and prevent their confidence 
in the continuance of peace from dis- 
appearing altogether. 

12.329. Why I was a little puzzled with 
that statement was because of the 
assertion that is made three lines lower 
down that the only reality is power; and 
it occurred to me as I read it that ic 
the Crown is reserving, as is proposed 
under the White Paper, the Defence 
Forces, and if those are under the hand 
of the Crown Representative, it would 
seem to me that there was a pretty 
substantial backing for what you call the 
mechanical safeguards? — If I may say 
so, in my view and in my experience, 
whatever power there were, it must 
depend upon the general feeling of the 
people all over the country. (Mr. 
Lyall.) Might I amplify that, Sir? We 
do not think that power is purely 
military power nor that mere military 
power directed by a Viceroy can ever 
have an adequate effect in the adminis- 
tration of India. We think that the 
power must vest right through the whole 
of the administration, giving the Viceroy 
information and knowledge and contact 
with the vast continent that he has to 
rule, whereas the military power is only 
a thing that is called in when grave 
dangers occur; but we should like the 
reality of power to be left in the British 
Representative for a further period of 
years and very strongly vested in him. 

12.330. In other words, we come hack 
there, do we not, to the same kind of 
argument that you were developing in 
reply to Sir Austen Chamberlain? — 
(Lieut. -Colonel C, E. Bruce.) Yes. 

193.05 


12.331. I have only one other ques- 
tion, my Lord Chairman. I was a little 
uncertain as to what was meant by the 
next paragraph, paragraph 9 of Memo- 
randum No. 77, in which yon say 
“We ask the Committee to advise that 
Parliament shall not divest itself of 
power,’’ etc., and you conclude by say- 
ing* “Such power can be retained by 
an insertion in the Act of the right of 
Parliament to resume control.” It will 
not have escaped your notice that the 
White Paper does include a very defi- 
nite provision that would operate in the 
event of a breakdown of the constitu- 
tion Proposal No. 55. Does that not 
go any way to meet the point you have 
in mind? — (Mr. Lyall.) We think that 
before that stage is reached there will 
probably have been a most dangerous 
denudation of poAver, a most dangerous 
throwing off of power to an extent more 
than is safe. 

12.332. In other words, that before you 
had reached what mi^t properly he 
called a breakdown in the constitution 
a state of affairs might have arisen in 
which things would evidently be moving 
badly and Parliament ought to do some- 
thing about it? — Yes. 

Lord Sardinge of Fenslmrst. 

12.333. I should like to ask Mr. Jus- 
tice Le Rossignol one or two questions 
in connection with his Memorandum 
No. 83. Paragraph 2 says: “Repre- 
sentative Government without an in- 
formed, honest and interested electorate 
must he a farce, but in India votes are 
openly bought and sold. One unsuccess- 
ful candidate told me that an additional 
outlay of Rs.5,000 would have converted 
his failure into success.” What I would 
like to ask you is : Is that an isolated 
instance, or have you knowledge from 
your experience of other similar cases? 
— (Mr. Justice Le Bossignol.) That is 
one definite instance that was brought 
to my notice, but that is the general 
opinion throughout the Punjab. 

12.334. You have not got any cor- 
roboration of any others? — No. 

12.335. Merely general opinion? — ^Yes. 
As I was on the judicial side, of course, 
I was not interested in these matters. I 
was not brought into contact with elec- 
tion matters very closely. 

12.336. In the third paragraph it 
says : “It is not known or if known 
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not recognised, that honest Indians pray 
to he piotected from their connections 
and to be posted far from the place of 
their origin.^ ^ Protection from what? — 
Protection from their connections. 

12.337. But for what — on what ground ^ 
— ^Because they wish to he protected 
from what is known as “ sifarish,’’ that 
is, importunities. Their friends and 
relatives and friends of their relatives 
come to ask them for favours which they 
cannot legitimately grant 

12.338. Demands for concessions? — 
Yes. 

12.339. I would like to ask Mr. Lyall 
one or two questions. In paragraph 4 
of Memorandum 80 it states that “ mass 
meetings were held, communal 
jealousies roused and District Officers in 
many cases ordered not to take action 
in regard to prominent offenders, but 
to deal only with the lesser fry respon- 
sible for disturbances.^^ Does that 
imply that the orders came from Simla? 
— (Mr. Lyall,) Yes. 

12,340 Do you know of any definite 
instances to that effect? — do. 

12.341. Would you give one of them? 
— Shortly after I returned to India after 
the War there was a circular sent round 
by the Government of India saying that 
District Officers were not to deal with 
Mr. Gandhi. 

12.342. Mr. Gandhi was not in your 
Province? — That is perfectly true. He 
however toured all over India and on 
several occasions did a great deal in our 
Province. The point that I wished to 
make in regard to that was that District 
Officers were not allowed to deal with 
the law as the law irrespective of per- 
sonalities, but had to subordinate the 
absolutely impartial administration of 
justice to personalities. That was my 
objection. 

12.343. But did that prohibition or in- 
etruction apply simply to Mr. Gandhi? 
— ^Mind you, it is a very long time ago, 

I have not seen the memorandum since, 
but my memory is that it mentioned him 
particularly and certain other leaders 
who were either referred to genericaUy 
or otherwise by name. 

Sir Kari Smgh Gowr, 

12.344. In what year was that circular 
issued? — imagine it was about 1921 or 

1922, 

!■! 


Lord Harding e of Fenshvrst. 

12.345. On page 2 of Mr. LyaiPs Mom- 
orandum No. 80, it says to my certain 
knowledge laige numbers of Englishmen 
have resigned as the only means by which 
they could "Bring home to the British 
Government that they were not prepared 
to he exposed to such sacrifice when the 
policy being put into force was a sur- 
render of power to a small and hostile 
minority of the educated classes.” Did 
these gentlemen not give their reasons 
to their superior officers? — That I can- 
not say, but I know men have told me 
that they could not serve under the new 
regulations; and, of course, it is patent 
to everybody that that was so, because 
an offer was made to the Service m 
general to resign under special condi- 
tions if it was desired to, and that was 
availed of. 

12.346. As Lieut.-General Sir George 
MacMunn is the first military officer of 
any rank who has appeared before us, 
I would like to put to him just one or 
two questions. Was Sir George Mac- 
Munn in India in 1919? — (Sir George 
MacMunn.) Yes, I was. I was on my 
way to take over the command of Meso- 
potamia, and I was "up in Delhi and 
(Simla just when the trouble was begin- 
ning, but I was not m an official posi- 
tion in India till the beginning of 1920 

12.347. I will not put the question 
that I was going to ask, but I would 
like to ask him this as a general ques- 
tion : Would the surrender of the tele- 
graphs and railways to an Indian 
Government prejudice the provision of 
the Defence Forces? — I think so. I do 
not see how you can move your troops 
if you run the risk of a very severe 
strike which was threatening in 1919, or, 
if you have a railway personnel who may 
be entirely influenced by a movement of 
hysteria or revolution, which we saw 
breaking out in 1919. I happen to know 
that my predecessor, Sir Edward Altham 
was, by the merest chance, in 1919 down 
the line when it was brought to his 
notice that there was an outbreak among 
all the railway officials, both in force 
and in strike, to come out a day or two 
later. The wires were out. He managed 
to^ get an engine to take him 200 or 300 
miles before he could get in touch with 
the Grovernment of India and inform 
them so. Where there is any possibility 
of that sort of thing ever happening you 
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cannot move your troops j you cannot 
assist the civil community; your Govern- 
ment, however it is hemg run, is para- 
Ivsed. Therefore, it seems essential that 
some measures should he preserved to 
allow both the Provincial Governments 
and the Central Government to keep suffi- 
cient control over this enormous system 
of railways without which the preserva- 
tion of law and order would be impos- 
sible. What those measures may be I 
do not pretend to say off-hand, but there 
are certain obvious things necessary. 

12.348. Is it a fact that in 1919 the 
Punjab Government asked for ^ Anglo- 
Indians to replace disloyal ^ Indians m 
the telegraphs? — I am afraid I do not 
know. I was not actually in charge m 
1919 and I do not know what happened. 

I have only heard by hearsay; but I do 
know from my general knowledge that 
the problem was an extremely difficult 
one. One had to find reliable drivers 
and guards to get troop trains about 
when there was a period of excitement. 

12.349. Therefore, you think it would 
be dangerous to hand over the railways 
and telegraphs?— I think it would be 
unwise not to keep a certain amount of 
Control which people with power and 
good-will can obtain. That is to say, I 
Siould be very chary of having an en- 
tirely Indian personnel on the railways 
who might be affected by local excite- 
ment, 

12.350. I am going to ask you another 
kind of question with regard to the 
Indianised regiments. I have been told 
by very high military authorities that 
the Indianij§ed regiments will be r^ 
garded only as second line troops. Is 
that your opinion ?— Nobody knows yet. 
The Indianised regiments as they stand 
at present are of course only partially 
Indianised and the officers^ are only rising 
up gradually to responsibility. I have 
just come from India; I have been there 
all this spring. The Commander-in- 
Chief told me himself of the wastage 
in the young Indians, who were 
very charming boys, when they arrwed; 
they could not be nicer or keener boys. 
Every year they leave Sandhurst, and, 
instead of there being an improvement, 
there is a little bit of deterioration; and 
the wastage, I think he told me, was bO 
per cent, and, possibly from the method 
of selection; at present the boys dritb 
away to soft jobs. They do not realise 
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that regimental life is a very hard life 
and a dull one ; a nice mess table and a 
red coat do not compensate unless you 
are a soldier and can go through with it ; 
so the tendency is to drift away to soft 
jobs. On the other hand, there are a 
certain number of Indians who may come 
to any rank in due course; therefore, m 
that connection I should say possibly we 
are not quite striking the right stratum, 
we have not got far enough with the ex- 
periment. What I should like to say is 
that the British officers of the regiments 
are taking immense trouble to make it a 
very great success, and I was charmed 
with the attitude I saw. I have talked 
to a good many young Indian officers, 1 
also went down to Woolwich to see the 
Indian cadets who were there; speaking 
generally, the helping hand has been very 
great ; and though the wastage is heavy, 

I think the opinion was that a certain 
number would come through successfully, 
always assuming that efficiency is insisted 
on ; there is not going to be any question 
of keeping on a rotter ”, if I may 
colloquial language. A certain number 
of Indians, it may be a very increasing 
number — are going to come through to 
efficiency, but what it is going to be when 
it gets further nobody knows. I happen 
to have some experience of State troops, 
and though I was impressed up to a 
point with their efficiency and their zeal, 
yet the question of responsibility is 
always a difficult one, and perhaps more 
so there than it is here. But, as I 
as an experiment it must go through 
very slowly and steadily and you are 
going to get certain results— how good 
nobody can tell you yet. That was my 
own view after talking to people. 

Lord Hardinge of PensTiupt.'] I am 
sure iwe are all very much obliged to you. 
General, for the interesting statement 
you have made. I have no further ques- 
tions to ask. 


Earl of Derby. 

12,351. I want to ask Colonel Bruce 
iust two questions. You said if the 
framework was destroyed ”, Colonel 

Bruce? — ^Yes. ^ ^ j 

12 352* I do not quite understand what 
you ’mean by “framework”?—! 
like to elaborate that a good deal it I 
may, because on that I rather base a very 
great deal of my argument— the fraf®- 
work of the tribes. Each tribe, whether 
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across the Border or inside the Districts, 
is divided up rather like an old High- 
land Clan into clans, tribes, sections 
and sub-sections. Each have their 

own tribal clan, leaders, and, in 
the Districts, each village has its own 
headman or headmen, varying naturally 
in importance as to which of the other 
categories to which I have referred they 
should be classed in. These headmen form 
the frameworks of the tribal organisa- 
tions. These are the natural leaders of 
the tribes, and they depend for their 
authority on heredity and the personality 
of the men themselves Now, across the 
Border, in the North-West Frontier, in 
tribal territory, practically none of the 
headmen are literate, they cannot sign 
their names — and in Baluchistan, very 
very few. Even in the North- 
West Frontier Province Districts it 
would be, I think, little exaggera- 
tion to say that even up to now 
this still applies to the great majority. 
I think that is a very important point, 
that the natural leaders of the people 
are illiterate; and also the fact that the 
natural leaders of the tribal organisa- 
tion, unfortunately probably, did not 
look upon education as the only 
road to success, nor did they see why 
it should make them better able to con- 
trol their tribes That is the reason why, 
if I may say so, the politically-minded 
and the natural leaders of the tribe 
tended to be against each other 
which T will, if I may, elaborate a 'little 
because I think it is very important. 
Their prejudice against education was 
unfortunately added to by the fact thaii 
the few people who had their sons 
educated were not very satisfied with the 
results. All that your education has 
done ” — am merely putting the tribal 
point — is to make my son despise his 
father, and his father and the tribe 
despise the son. You have unfitted him 
for any other work except a Gkivernment 
job and that you seem unable or un- 
willing to give him. What then is the 
good of your very much vaunted educa- 
tion? I am merely giving what the 
tribal leaders say. Now, by that, 
gradually I am afraid there was a 
natural tendency for the natural leaders 
nf the tribe to be up against the 
/ politically-minded party, if I may use 
expression. In Baluchistan, the 
^J^^admen still have, because it was built 
frameworks of the tribal 


organisation, a very great deal of pov^er, 
and they use it on the whole very well, 
but, in the North-West Frontier, owing 
to the concessions which were made to 
the politically-minded who were against 
the natural tribal leadeis — I think it ib 
perfectly natural for them co he so — one 
was educated and the other was un- 
educated — ^tliey said : Why should these 
.people who are put in charge of us be 
better able to look after our tribes than 
we,’^ Now, their power has been very 
mncb increased in different places. 

12.353. That quite answers my ques- 
tion as to what you meant by the frame- 
work; but you say that these headmen 
have their position by heredity, but they 
have no statutory powder at all? — They 
have a great deal of power, depending 
very often on their personality. 

12.354. Quite, personality and here- 
dity, hut no statutory power at all? — It 
was a very distinctly recognised power 
in the tribe. 

12.355. But the effect of education was 
to make the educated men think politi- 
cally and then, apparently, despise the 
headmen and the headmen despised them. 
I am only saying what I think you told 
me.f^ — Yes. 

12.356. Then, what I understood you 
to say was that you gave these men' no 
real opening— you gave them no posi- 
tions at ail P — It was very dilEcult. What 
they said was, and an some cases I am 
afraid with reason, that they were up 
against vested interests and found it 
almost imp6ssible to get jobs. They com- 
plained, for instance, in the North-West 
Frontier Province, which was originally 
part of the Punjab, that the old Punjabi 
element, who, being better educated, had 
provided many of the officials and police 
and had remained on after the separa- 
tion, favoured their own people. 

12.357. Are there not then either two 
alternatives, one is to give up all edu- 
cation or, on the other hand, to give 
them some opportunities of taking part 
in the political life of their country?— 
They are not all against education ; 
I do not think so; but I think that 
you must go slow, because these men 
are the natural leaders of the tribes and, 
if you do not work through them, as 
quoted by Marshal Lyautey, you will get 
anarchy. Therefore, before you go for- 
ward, you must get them to he with 
you and, if it is a question of educat- 
ing them, I am all in favour of it, hut, 
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at the present moment, the natural 
leaders of the tribes cannot even sign 
their names; therefore, it must be very 
slow [With the tribes. 

12.358. There is only one other ques- 
tion that I would like to ask you. You 
said that the weakness began to he 
shown with the Montagu-Ghelmsford Re- 
forms — I think I gathered that was about 
the sort of date, about 1919? — I came 
myself into contact with it specially 
when I came from Baluchistan in 1921 
and took over at Kohat; it seemed to 
me to be roughly due to the concessions 
which dated from that time. 

12.359. The weakness which came from 
concessions came in 1919 and 1920; it 
was existing P — Ptobably. I myself came 
in contact with it in 1921. 

12.360. But you yourself gave some 
interesting figures of iwhat the state of 
affairs was in 1919 and 1920 and the 
great improvement there was in 1920-21; 
is that not so? — I think those are the 
dates, yes. 

12.361. Those are the dates you gave? 
—Yes. 

12.362. Does not that show that there 
had been lax administration. It was a 
tightening up of the administration and 
not the alteration of any policy that 
made the difference between 1919 and 
1920, and 1920 and 1921? — It was going 
back, if I may say so, and, to a certain 
extent, resuscitating, that is, building 
up the frameworks of the power of the 
leaders which had been so weakened. 

12.363. As between those two years 
there had been no difference in policy 
as enunciated by the Government in 
India? — No, I do not think so. 

12.364. And yet there had been this 
great improvement? — ^Well, there will 
always be that, I suppose. 

12.365. In other words, it depends 
more on the administrator than it did 
actually on the policy of the improve- 
ment ? — ^A very great deal will always 
depend on that. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

12.366. Just two questions : Following 
on the reply given by Sir George 
MacMunn on the Indianisation of the 
Army side, I would like to ask Colonel 
Bruce: In your Memorandum you lay 
down that it is necessary to have an 
adequate British element in the other 
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Services. That is in paragraph 10 of 
your General Memorandum, No. 77? — 
Yes. 

12.367. You think it ought to be laid 
down in the Constitution Act, the per- 
centage, or the necessity for British 
elements in those Services? — It is rather 
hard to say as to laying down a per- 
centage, bnt it must be adequate. That 
is a question that has to be taken up 
really from, we will say, the J udicial 
side, the Police side — each of them, 
their leading members — should he able 
to give ronghly wbat that percentage is. 
Whether it would be any good laying 
down an absolute definite percentage, I 
do not know. Perhaps Mr. Hayter could 
say with reference to the Police, which 
is, I think, the most important of those 
subjects, whether it would be a good 
thing or not. 

12.368. Following on that, is it true to 
say that the Police in the country dis- 
tricts is the real administrating element? 
— I think Mr. Hayter will admit with 
me that the Police depend a tremendous 
lot for their success in any district on 
the support of the District Officer; that 
wherever the District Officer knows his 
district well, and is able to support the 
Police, the results in the peace and con- 
tentment of the district are very great; 
that is to say, the co-operation between 
the two is extraordinarily essential. 

12.369. Then, is it true to say that the 
Government of, we will say, Bombay, is 
dependent, for the administration in the 
district, on the Police? — I do not know 
Bombay at all. I lived hundreds of miles 
away, but Mr. Hayter may answer you. 

12.370. In any province? — (Mr 
Hayter.) I think it depends on the 
“ Police ’’ in a general sense, if you take 
the word widely; not necessarily on just 
an organised district force itself, bnt in 
the whole sense of the Law Gourts, the 
Magistrates and the Police together, and 
their support among the general public. 
That is what Government must depend 
upon for carrying out its orders and pre- 
serving the peace. 

12.371. If it is the policy to hand over 
to the Government of the Provinces some 
form of autonomy, do not you think 
that it is necessary that whoever is 
running that administration should have 
some control over the Police ? — (Lieut.- 
Colonel Bruce.) I think it is far too 
dangerous at the present moment. 

3 K 3 
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12.372. You think it is too dangerous^ 
— Far too dangerous. 

12.373. Then you put your view 
against, we will say, the Commission 
under Sir John Simon w^ho went out and 
examined that problem? — I believe they 
had misgivings. My misgivings are far 
more. 

12.374. In Sir John Shears Memorandum 
(of course he is not one of your Society) he 
points out that whenever there is trouble 
the Police always come as a target for 
all the abuse and the blame for what has 
occurred. Do you think that it the 
administration of the Police went under 
the Provincial Government it would 
reduce that unpopularity? — I do not, but 
I should prefer Mr. Hayter, as a repre- 
sentative of the Police, to answer that, 
if I may be allowed to say so. (Mr. 
Hayter,) I think that hostility to the 
Police ail over the world is solely on 
account of the duties that they have to 
perform, whether in India or any other 
country. If there is any movement which 
the Police have to oppose under the 
orders of Government for the sake of 
keeping the peace, or preventing the 
movement from becoming out of hand, 
they at once naturally arouse the 
hostility of the people on that account, 
even although, as men or fellow citizens, 
the people may be perfectly friendly with 
the Police We find it so even in 
London, and I do not think that the 
fact of there being a constitutional 
change in the control of the Police, 
whether the Minister was responsible to 
an elected body or not, would make him 
or his Department or Force any more 
secure from hostility on those grounds. 

Earl Wmterton. 

12,376. My Lord Chairman, I would 
like to ask a question or two, first of all, 
on the General Memorandum. In para- 
graph 6 of Memorandum No. 77 you deal 
with what, without offence, may he called 
questions of high policy, and you state . 
“ The decline commenced from the day 
when British politicians endeavoured to 
endow India with democratic govern- 
ment. This policy has to our certain 
knowledge been imposed from England 
against the advice of the Services/’ etc. 
I gather, therefore, from that that you 
are opposed to the present system of 
.£&ainistration in India, or rather, to the 
: law in India; to the Government 

/"^^;lndia Act under which India is 


governed at the present time you are 
opposed® — (Mr. Lyall,) 1 think it is very 
difficult to understand that contention. 
I do not think we are opposed to any- 
thing except the fact that the introduc- 
tion of democratic Government and 
voting has necessarily widened the breach 
between those who now hold the power 
and those who are striving against them. 

12.376. The effect of the paragraph is 
an argumentation against the present 
conditions in India, and those conditions 
arise under the Government of India Act 
under which India is governed. I was 
therefore asking you whether you were, 
or were not, opposed to the present 
Government of India Act. I do not waot 
to press the question if you do not want 
to answer it ? — We do not regard it as 
an improvement on the old Act. 

Earl Winterfon.'] I will leave it at 
that. In a question which you answered 
(I think it was Mr. Lyall to Sir Austen 
Chamberlain) I understood you to say 
that you were in favour rather of slow- 
ing down in India. By “ slowing down ” 
I presume you mean that you would 
therefore go back to the pre-Montagu- 
Chelmsford conditions. 

Lord Harding e of Penshursi.'] That is 
not slowing down. That is going back. 

Earl Winterion. 

12.377. Did you mean slowing down 
the pace of advance, or slowing down 
generally — Certainly slowing down the 
pace of advance. 

Sir Austen Ohamherlam, 

12.378. Did you mean no more than 
slowing down the pace of advance, or 
did you mean (I think you said to me 
that you meant) waiting until we had 
further experience ?— I think that is very 
essential. The proposals to extend the 
electorate .are going to be fraught with 
enormous expense, and they are going to 
include in the electorate a vast number 
of people who, in the opinion of most 
of us, are as yet entirely unfit to exer- 
cise the vote. We also think there is 
far too rapid construction of a large 
number of stories of this edifice, the 
idea of which is to construct them all 
simultaneously and, in my opinion, we 
have to be very very certain that each 
step that is going to be taken ahead is 
sound before we make any rapid advance 
to-day. Might I add to that this fact 
that, in our opinion, there are very 
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hostile (avowedly hostile) activities to 
the present system of Gk>vernment in 
India, and that, in our opinion, we 
ought to get the strongest proof of co- 
operation and partnership from those m 
India who are going to work the scheme 
before we proceed to give them further 
powers. 

Earl WinteT;ton, 

12.379. May I put it in this way. I 
take it the short answer to the ques- 
tion is that when you use the term 
‘‘ slowing down ” you mean slowing down 
the pace of advance.^ — Most distinctly, 
but to what extent is a very dijSSicult 
thing to say. 

12.380. I am not asking you to what 
extent, I am asking you what the mean- 
ing of your answer is? — That is it. 

12.381. I turn from that to the first 
part of the General Memorandum. You 
say . While we are in favour of in- 
creasingly associating Indians in the 
administration of the country whenever 
and wherever possible ” — ^then you make 
a qualification Am I to take it from 
that that you are in favour of continu- 
ing to associate Indians as has. been done 
during the last ten years with the ad- 
ministration of the country? — ^Most cer- 
tainly as far as it is right and proper. 

12.382. But you would not give them 
responsibility ; you would give them 
power but not responsibility,? — They get 
a very large amount of responsibility 
within the framework of the Government 
as it is to-day. 

12.383. Yes, exactly. You are not 
opposed to that responsibility.? — ^Not 
when it is properly exercised, and it 
very, very often is. 

12.384. Now I turn to Mr. Justice Le 
BossignoFs Memorandum No. 83. In 
your last but one paragraph you say, 
Mr. Justice Le Bossignol • India is 
a country of poor men requiring a cheap 
and simple government* it cannot afford 
democracy which is notoriously expen- 
sive and wasteful.*’ Then you go on 
to make a reference to France. May I 
ask you to explain exactly what is the 
relevance of the reference to France and 
what you are seeking to prove from it? 
— (Mr. Justice Le Bossignol,) In France 
there has been a democratic form of 
government for very many years and that 
has not brought about the paradise that 
is claimed for the system. Therefore, 
why should we imagine that by giving 
India democratic rule we are going to 
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effect any improvement in the admin- 
istration of India? 

12.385. Then really in effect your para- 
graph is a general attack on democracy 
because otherwise there would be no re- 
levance in the reference to France ? — 
That IS correct. 

12.386. I might ask you if you are 
aware of any responsible body of opinion 
in Franc© that wishes to go back to 
autocratic government ? — Certainly ; I 
think there is a strong body that would 
like to go back to a royalist form of 
government. 

12.387. I might draw your attention to 

Nazi Germany, but I will not do so. 1 
would like to ask my friend Mr. Bruce 
a question. In his Not© under the 
heading “ Historical ” in his Memo- 
randum No. 78 he says : Even as far 

back as 1901 Sir John Bees wrote in his 
^ Beal India,*’* etc.? — (Lieut .-Colonel 
C. E. Bruce,) It should he 1908 — ^that is 
one of the corrections. 

12.388. It would be disingenuous if I 
did not say that as Mr. Bruce knows 
from our private friendship I am rather 
in agreement with him in what he states 
there, but I think it is fair to ask him 
(I know what the answer is) if this 
remark of Sir John Bees did not refer 
to days long before there was any ques- 
tion of the Montagu-Chelmsford Be- 
forms ? — Certainly. 

12.389. It has no relevance, therefore, 
to the present-day conditions in India? 
— I should say it has very great 
relevance. If that has still gone on and 
is increasing in any way I should say 
it had very great relevance. 

12.390. My point is that it arose not 
under the present system of government 
which you and your colleagues are con- 
demning, but it arose under a system of 
government which you commend? — I 
think there are very great dangers of it 
having increased since. 

12,391 I had the privilege in 1927 of 
seeing a good deal of the Frontier under 
your auspices? — Yes, 

12,392. You will agree that in 1927 
there had been a very great improve- 
ment in conditions on the Frontier? — If 
I may say so, I considered there were 
enormous improvements in Waziristan 
from the adoption of the policy which 
my father advocated 40 years ago, that 
IS the Sandeman policy. I think there 
was an enormous improvement especially 
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in what I might call the firebrand of the 
frontier, namely, Waziristan, from the 
adoption of the Sandeman policy 
advocated by my father for Waziristan 
40 years ago. 

12.393. I quite agree I have a great 
admiration for that policy. I am point- 
ing out that this particular improvement 
to which I have referred took place 
several years after the so-called Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms had come into opera- 
tion ^ — Certainly. 

Lord ManlcetTlour, 

12.394. May I ask a question arising 
out of that?* Under the G-overnment of 
India Act the North-West Frontier 
Province was still reserved to a Chief 
Commissioner, was it not'^ — That is what 
I referred to, if I may say so, at the 
beginning,- it might be said that the 
Reforms had no effect on the Frontier. 
My answer to that was that the con- 
cessions (which I will not say were due 
to the reforms, or whether they were 
the result of the reforms, but they 
followed the reforms) had an enormous 
effect' on the Frontier. 

E-arl Winierton, 

12,39-5 One question to Mr. Lyall. 
You say in the third paragraph of your 
Memorandum No. 8Q: '‘The Secretariat 
is constantly being affected by the 
political impulses which are sent out 
from England, and it soon became 
patent,” etc. What do you mean by " is 
constantly being affected by the political 
impulses which are -sent out from 
England — (Mr. Lyall ) The first 
beginnings of it was when the Governors 
of Provinces were desired to start elec- 
tions in India on a considerable scale 
and that I think was done from this 
country in a desire to give India what 
were believed to -be the blessings of 
electorates and representative govern- 
ment. It is very difficult in my opinion 
to gauge how far the appetite of India 
for this democratic government has been 
from a desire to imitate the institutions 
of this country and how fax they are 
distasteful to Indians themselves. I can 
perhaps best illustrate what I meant by 
giving an example. When the question 
,was first brought up there was a very 
leading man in my district, the ablest 1 
yj^ve ever had dealings with, and I said 
him: “Here are these suggestions, 


how do you think they are going to 
work in India?” He said- "Sahib, 
they are entirely unsuitable.’^ 

Marquess of Sahshury. 

12,396 Which suggestions were those 
— For electorates — for representative 

government. 

Sir Han Singh Gout.} He probably 
knew what your own point of view was 
on the subject. He said "‘They are 
entirely unsuitable. Imagine me going 
and canvassing, trying to get votes from 
people of a caste lower than my own. 
Then, supposing that that was to be 
done, I know perfectly well that I can 
buy as many votes as I want ”, At that 
time he put the price at 2 annas. 1 
let the matter drop. Very shortly after- 
wards the Grovernment asked that a 
written opinion should he obtained from 
various associations and leaders of 
society in that district. I got from this 
gentleman an opinion which was a direct 
opposite of what he had said to me per- 
sonally. Then when this happened I 
said to him, "We have had very cordial 
relations all this time ; would you be 
kind enough to let me know what is your 
real opinion ”? He said " Sir, my real 
opinion is what I gave you first. This is 
my senbimental -opinion ”. I said " Are 
you prepared to put it in writing ” ? He 
did, and I forwarded it to the Governor 
of my Province and I said "You will 
find here a key to more than half the 
laudatory and delighted acceptances that 
you get of this proposal. I am perfectly 
certain that a very great deal of trouble 
has arisen m this way. The representa- 
tion involves complications which will 
militate against the peace, happiness and 
contentment of the people. 

Earl Winterton. 

12.397. I would like to ask you another 
question on your Memorandum. In the 
lower part of that Memorandum you say 
" Only open to those who could see eye 
to eye with the policy laid down in 
England ”. In other words, it is only 
open to those who are prepared to carry 
out the policy that Parliament and the 
Secretary of State imposed? — ^Yes. 

12.398. Would you expect an official 
of any Government to carry out work 
unless he were prepared to carry out the 
official policy laid down by Parliament 
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and the Secretary of State? — That is 
inevitable, the policy is laid down and 
we have to carry it out. 

12.399. I have only two more ques- 
tions. I want to ask Sir George 
MacMunn two questions. Sir George, 
you have replied to my noble Friend 
Lord Hardinge on the subject of strikes. 
You would not suggest that if the Gov- 
ernment had complete control of rail- 
ways and telegraphs they would be able 
to prevent strikes in every circumstance? 
— (Sir George MacMunn.) Not, of course, 
to prevent strikes; we know that. The 
British system of strikes and trade con- 
trol runs into extraordinary exotic 
growths in India and nobody could under- 
take to control them; bait with this 
enormous railway system and nothing to 
take its place you must so organise your 
railways that you will have a minimum 
working framework somewhere that will 
prevent your being entirely paralysed 
when some queer underground strike or 
move on some system which you do not 
understand even, occurs ; that is my 
view. 

Earl Winterton.^ There is only one 
other question, Sir George. A question 
was asked by my noble Friend, Lord 
Hardinge, as to whether or not the 
Indianised regiments were not looked 
on as second line regiments in India. 
I was not quite clear about your answer. 
I imagine it would be ,im/possible to 
judge of the effect of Indianisation until 
the scheme has been completed — that is 
to say, the cofnpletion of the Indianisa- 
tion of the 8 units? 

Marquess of KrCading. 

12.400. I understood Sir George to 
give that answer? — I should say most 
emphatically that at present you have 
no sort of ground to say how far it is 
going to be a success or not. In fact, 
I have myself always belonged to that 
school which has said you have made a 
great mistake by Indianising regiments 
separately. The young Indian Officers 
themselves were much happier mixed up 
with their British officers in the messes 
than being among themselves. In fact, 
I still think that the actual form of 
Indianisation has been a mistake. We 
should have done very much better to 
have mixed them up with ourselves 
where they were very happy, and where 
that terrible question that is always 


coming up now and again of race and 
religious feeling. Mess life is of a very 
close kind; where you are all mixed up, 
you always get on together, and it does 
not arise ; but young officers are not 
always happy where they are. That is 
only one point. What the success is going 
to be nobody knows. Nobody knows yet 
how many Indians we are going to get 
with a power of command. I myself 
was (present in 1897 with a regiment 
from one of the States which had 
two British officers with it ; those two 
British officers were wounded, it was 
then like sheep to the slaughter; that is 
to say, that though the Indian officers 
in command had been trained for a good 
many years and w^ere of a famous fight- 
ing race, yet the regiment was chased 
like sheep. We do not know whether 
the training we are giving them is going 
to bring up enough men of sufficient 
responsibility and power in times of 
trouble. 

Earl Winterton. 

12.401. You are aware that the scheme 
in question was recommended by the 
Government of India and also was 
recommended by the late Lord Rawlin- 
son? — ^Yes; I know it was I was one 
of the Military Council when it was dis- 
cussed. I heard the suggestion and I 
think I know the result, but I have 
always deplored it from a broad point 
of view. 

12.402. But your superior officers were 
in favour of it? — Yes; certainly; I was 
one of the Military Council at which it 
was discussed. 

12.403. I have only one more question 
to ask you. You, like me, Sir George, 
have had the privilege and advantage 
of serving actually in action with Indian 
troops from the States with nothing but 
one British officer attached to them? — 
Yes. 

12.404. And you would not say that 
they were of no military value — Not a 
bit ; I think they are of tremendous 
military value. 

12.405. I should like to place that on 
record. I have been in action and I 
consider them of high military value? — 
I have the greatest regard and respect 
for them all in that way, but how far 
Indianisation is going to be successful 
we have, as yet, no inkling. When we 
get an Indianised Regiment on our flank 
most of us will feel a little anxious. It 
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ivill be an experiment .we know nothing 
about, with all the good will you can 
think of. 

Mr. Cocks. 

12.406. Yo-u say in the general memo- 
randum of the Society, Colonel Bruce, 
“ We ask the Committee to advise that 
Parliament shall not divest itself of 
power/ ^ and you explained earlier on 
that by “ power ” you mean moral and 
psychological factors as well as military 
factors? — Would you tell me which para- 
graph that is? 

12.407. Page 2, second paragraph, 
line 7? — I am afraid I did not quite catch 
your question. 

12.408. It was explained in answer to 
a question that by ‘ ' power ^ ’ you did not 
mean purely military power, but moral 
and pjgychoiogical factors as well ? — 
(Lieut.-Colonel Bruce.) Certainly, and 
civil. 

12.409. Is not one of the strongest of 
those factors the fact that thousands of 
Indian administrators, public men, busi- 
ness men, landowners and men of in- 
fluence are giving large support to the 
administration at the present time? Is 
not that a powerful, moral and psycho- 
logical factor!^ — Yes, I should say it was, 
if it is so. 

12.410. If those men who are loyally 

the administration have their 
hopes of reforms and responsible Gov- 
ernment disappointed, do not you think 
it will greatly weaken the Government? 
~~I do not really think it would, pro- 
vided that the welfare of the masses, 
which is our first responsibility, does not 
sufler. 

12.411. But if leading men of influence 
in India who are now loyally supporting 
the administration have their legitimate 
hopes, as they think, disappointed and 
they withdraw their loyal support, will 
not that be likely to lead to the land- 
slide which was mentioned? — No; I do 
not think it would. 

12.412. The other point is this. Yo-u 
are specially concerned, Colonel Bruce, 
with the defence of the North-West 
Frontier and Baluchistan? — have had 
no personal experience of any other part 

12.413. Do you approve of the proposals 
as regards Baluchistan in the White 
Paper? You know it is to be treated 
in a different way from the rest of India ? 
-^hat is to say that it is not going to 
have ref okms? 


12,414. Yes? — If I may answer that, I 
am very glad to hear it, because, as I 
have quoted in my Memorandum, Major 
Cadogan pointed out they were very con- 
tented, and I think it would be a very 
bad thing to disturb them from their 
contentment. But there is another side 
of that, if I may put it, and that is 
that some of the leaders of the Baluchi 
tribes (and in the Baluchistan tribes, 
remember, there are more Pathan 
tribes than actually Baluchis) may 
possibly say to themselves, Though 
it has paid our tribes to remain 
contented, have we scored by it? ” — 
and w^hen they see their opposite numbeis 
in the North-West Frontier Province 
drawing salaries in Legislative Councils 
or in any other form, may they not again 
say that they obtained these (I am not 
saying whether it is right or whether it 
IS wrong) by agitation. They may say so 
to themselves: “ Though it has paid our 
tribes to remain quiet and contented, 
did it pay us,^^ possibly, from a selfish 
point of view. 

12,415 I understand that, hut as far as 
Proposals 57 and 58 of the White Paper 
are concerned, you agree with those 
generally, do you? — I am afraid T have 
not got Proposals 57 and 58. I have 
read the White Paper twice; it is a 
very long thing. I have not even a 
copy. (A copy ?s handed to the witness.) 
Proposal 57 is what is happening at the 
present moment. I should like to go 
into No.* 68 more carefully, but as far 
as I know, just glancing at it like this, 
it seems to be roughly what is being done 
now. 

^ 12,416. You have no particular objec- 
tions to it anyhow? — I should like to go 
into it more thoroughly, but, just glanc- 
ing at it, I do not know that there is. 
any great difficulty. 

12.417. I understand, of course, that 
you are opposed to the whole scheme 
of the White Paper? — I qualify that a 
little, if I may say so. I am specially 
opposed to any handing over at the pre- 
sent moment of what I consider the most 
important services that especially .affect 
the welfare of the people as a whole 
I would go very very slow there. That 
is my main objection. 

12.418. What I was going to ask you 
was this: Presume that this scheme, gen- 
erally speaking, goes through, have you 
any special suggestion which you would 
make of amendment as regards the centre 
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and the North West Frontier^ For in- 
stance, would you like the North West 
Frontier Province to be taken out of 
the scheme That is what I am driving 
at^^ — I should like to go into that ques- 
tion very thoroughly, I could not give 
you an answer on that point now. I 
think that one has to remember that 
the whole history of India has been the 
history of the Frontier, and that every- 
body who has served on the Frontier 
and has been there for years and years 
should be given a very great oppor- 
tunity to show how far any scheme 
will endanger the whole of India, 
because it is from the Frontier that the 
history of India has emanated and, I 
think, the risks are simply enormous, 

12.419. I know, but have you any con- 
structive suggestibn to make ? Sup- 
posing the scheme goes through for the 
rest of India, have you any special 
amendment that you would propose? — I 
should like to go through every one of 
them very, very carefully with other 
officers who have had the privilege of 
serving on that Frontier before I gave 
any answer to that question. It is so 
important that I consider every word of 
it has to be gone through. 

Lord BneU. 

12.420. Colonel Bruce, in your general 
Memorandum, at the bottom of the first 
page, you suggest that this idea of re- 
forming India had been imposed on India 
by British politicians. Are you able 
to say that if such ideas had not been 
imposed Indians would have been satis- 
fied with the Government which prevailed 
prior to 1919? — It depends upon what 
you call Indians. If you mean the masses 
of the people who are peaceful and con- 
tented, as far as I know they would have 
been very satisfied? 

12.421. I mean the Indian people in- 
cluding those who by education and ex- 
perience have the right to advise their 
fellow-countrymen? — ^I have not quite 
got the question. I think our main 
responsibility to India is to give them 
good Government and peace and con- 
tentment to the masses. 

12.422. May I very respectfully submit 
that that is not an answer to my ques- 
tion? If these ideas had not gone from 
England to India would the Indian 
people have been satisfied, and if so, for 
how long, with the kind of Government 
which they then had? — ^I have served 


entirely as I have said on the Frontier. 
I think they would have been very satis- 
fied; I never saw any signs of dissatis- 
faction. Perhaps you would like to ask 
that question of officers who have served 
in other parts of India. 

12.423. I am content to have it on 
record. In the same paragraph you sug- 
gest that British politicians imposed 
these ideas against the advice of the 
Services. As a British politician I feel 
interested in this matter. Is the claim 
of the Services that British politicians 
should be bound by their advice? — Cer- 
tainly not, not bound, but it would be 
a very good thing to hear their advice. 

12.424. And they do not claim that 
those politicians who are Members of 
Parliament should decide in accordance 
with the advice of the Services® — ^Not 
necessarily. 

12.425. Then what is the point ol 
trying to score against the politician and 
responsible statesman on the ground that 
they have not seen fit to accept the 
advice of the Services of India? — (Mr. 
LyalL) That certainly was not the inten- 
tion behind that paragraph. We do not 
desire to score against any British 
politician. 

12.426. I venture to ask the witnesses 
to read the paragraph again and see 
what it really means. Passing from 
that, my Lord, it has been said that the 
only satisfactory guarantee is that bf 
power. Does that mean power exercised 
at the discretion of the* services apart 
from Parliament ? — Mj own view of that, 
is that it is very feasible for the Govern- 
ment in India to get the view of leading 
Indians and to act in the closest co-opera- 
tion with them and do what is good for 
the community as a whole. 

12.427. Would you agree that if by this 
reform we could get the complete good- 
will of the people of India that in itself 
would be a psychological safeguard of 
great value ? — If we could I should 
certainly agree, hut I maintain it is not 
possible to do so by that means. 

12.428. Mr. Justice Le Bossignol, you 
speak of the impossibility of representa- 
tive government without an informed, 
honest and interested electorate Do yon 
know of any land that is fortunate 
enough to possess an honest, informed 
and an interested electorate® — (Mr. 
Justice Le Bossignol,) I should reply to 
that : If there is no such land, why 
adopt the system for India ? Why 
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should the system he adopted tor India 
if those prerequisites are not existing in 
India ? 

12.429. That is not an ansi^^er to my 
question. I am entitled to have an 
answer. You say it cannot be done with- 
out this and without that quality.? — ^Yes. 

12.430. I ask in what land does that 
quality exist?— I hope in this land. 

12.431. Would you be satisfied with 
Great Britain, as Lord Derby suggests? 
—Yes, I think so; I think England, on 
the whole. 

12.432. And that informed, honest, and 
interested electorate of Great Britain has 
elected Members to Parliament who 
unfortunately do not agree with the 
Services? — They may do. I understand 
this Bill has not yet been passed. It is 
still merely a White Paper. 

12.433. One final question. Mr. Lyaii 
in his Memorandum No. 80 suggests that 
a large number of English officials in 
India have resigned rather than remain 
loyal to a government with whose policy 
they do not happen to agree. Has that 
statement the support of the Indian 
Empire Society? — (Mr. Lyall.) Rather 
than remain loyal? I do not think those 
words were used. 

12.434. No, but what does it mean: 
rather than take any risks, assumed or 
otherwise, they resigned in large 
numbers. I ask* Is that an attitude 
which the Indian Empire Society suggests 
is loyal? — I would suggest that so far 
as that goes, it is the only thing left 
to an Officer in Government Service in 
India to resign if he is asked to carry 
out policies which are not in accordance 
with his principles and conscience. 
There is nothing else left. 

Mr. Morgan Jones, 

12.435. Colonel Bruce, turning to your 
General Memorandum, I see that you 
say in the second paragraph that while 

^ you are in favour of increasingly 
associating Indians in the administration 
^ of the country wihenever and w^he^ever 
possible, we hold that the degree to which 
this can be done must be subordinated 
' (1) to the welfare of the masses; (2) to 
the conscientious discharge by the 
- British nation of its stewardsihip of the 
. Tyast continent of India; and (3) to 
to the commitments undertaken 
’ British nation/’ May I suggest 

may be a fourth?— (Lieut.- 


Colonel C, E. Bruce.) There may be 
others, certainly. 

12.436. A discharge by the Indians 
themselves of responsibilty for them- 
selves? — ^But they are being associated 
every day more and more. All we ask is 
that in any further advance every step 
should be taken with tremendous caution 
and consideration. 

12.437. I quite undei stand that, but 
would you accept the fourth as an aim 
to keep before your mind, namely, the 
discharge by the Indians themselves of 
responsibility for their own government? 
— Certainly. 

12.438. You would.? — ^In so far as they 
prove fit for it, most certainly. 

12.439. But when you add those words, 
“in so far as they prove fit for it,” it 
may mean anything or nothing, may it 
not? — Surely not. 

12.440. In the next paragraph you 
refer to certain pledges which have been 
given to India and you state they have 
never been unconditional? — Yes. 

12.441. Could you say broadly what 
the condition of that self-government was 
to be? — The condition of the pledges? 

12.442. Yes? — The first pledge, I take 
it, was for the welfare of the masses of 
India and that, provided certain 
branches of the business, if I may put 
it in that way, were handed over to the 
Indians, and provided that they showed 
that those branches were working to the 
satisfaction and for the benefit of the 
poor people in India then on those con- 
ditions the whole question was to be gone 
into and a further advance made or not, 
as the case may be. It was a question 
as to how far, in those two branches 
which had been handed over, which 
affected very greatly the welfare of the 
poor people, they had iustified their 
stewardship and how far therefore a 
further advance should be made or the 
advance retarded as the case may be. It 
was a question of proving it. 

12.443. You would agree, would you 
not, that Parliament in the prosecution 
of those pledges has from time to time 
enlarged the sphere of self-government 
for the Indian people? — ^Yes. 

12.444. And the last occasion was the 
Montagu-Ghelmsford Reforms? — ^Yes. 

12.445. And I take it that your case is 
that the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform was 
in advance of the requirements of the 
time? — From the realities it seems cer- 
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tainly to have been so ; they did not 
prove extraordinarily satisfactory. 

12.446. You likened our presence in 
India to that of a steward. Who le to 
determine when the functions of the 
steward are to be circumscribed — the 
steward or the owner of the estate — 
Who IS the owner? 

12.447. Surely the Indians?— I do not 
quite see the question. 

12.448. You likened us in India to 
being stewards — stewards for somebody, 
certainly P — Stewards for the welfare of 
the masses. 

12.449. The Indian people? — I call the 
masses the Indian people 

12.450. Do not you think that the 
Indian people have a right at some time 
or other to determine when the func- 
tions of the steward shall be limited P — 
It depends on what you call the Indian 
people. If you refer to the welfare of 
the masses, certainly, in so far as the 
proof 13 thab the welfare of the masses 
is going on and peace and contentment 
are going to be maintained. 

12.451. Do I understand your idea of 
associating the Indian people with gov- 
ernment to be related merely to say selec- 
tion and promotion by the process of 
co-option^ — Yes. Up to the present 
moment that has been the most satis- 
factory. I can see no reason for any- 
thing else at the present moment. 

12.452. At what moment do you pro- 
pose to invite the Indian people to de- 
clare whether that is in accord with their 
desire or not? — ^The masses, when they 
can give their own opinion. 

12.453. You mean when yop think they 
can? — ^Not at present, most certainly not, 
as Mr. Lyall has said. I do not think 
the masses have yet given their opinion. 

12.454. You say later on in your Memo- 
randum : The finances of India are 

already strained to the utmost by the 
experiments of the past 10 years Is 
that opinion based upon the views of 
experts? — should have thought it would 
have been admitted. Is it not an ad- 
mitted fact that they have been strained? 

12.455. You have read, I daresay, the 
Report of the Simon Commission, and 
especially the paper by Sir Walter 
Layton? — I have read the whole of the 
Simon Commission Report a long time 
ago, 

12.456. Do you recall that in Sir 
Walter Layton’s paper the expenditure 
upon defence was 55 as compared with 


13 in respect of education? — I do not re- 
call it but I take it from you. 

12.457. Yv^ould you argue, Colonel 
Bruce, that a proportion of that sort 
justifies you saying that the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms which have operated 
for the last 10 years have occasioned the 
financial strain in India? — I should think 
they had contributed. I do not pretend 
to be a financier, but I should have 
thought they had contributed. 

12.458. Your Memorandum pretends 
you know? — ^Yes. 

12.459. May I refer now to Mr. Wans 
Ameer All’s Memorandum No. 81? — I 
believe. Sir, you are a District and Ses- 
sions Judge? — (Mr. Waris Ameer Ah) I 
was. 

12.460. Now retired? — I am now re- 
tired. 

Mr. Morgaro Jones,'] In that Memo- 
randum you advance a very strong in- 
dictment of your own people. 

(Mr. Zafrulla Khan,] Did you say of 
your own people”? 

Mr. Morgan Jones,] I said ‘‘ of your 
own people ”. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan ] In paragraph 12 
of the General Memorandum (No. 77) 
Mr. Waris Ameer Ah has said : The 

peace, safety and contentment of 350 
millions, and the invested lives and 
capital of our country — investments 
made on the faith of the British nation 
— these are at stake.” These are his 
statements. Mr. Ameer Ah has also 
signed the general memorandum, and he 
has said that in that. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

12.461. I am afraid we are on differ- 
ent statements. In paragraphs 2 and 3 
you suggest under the proposed form of 
provincial autonomy there will be oppor- 
tunity for great corruption amongst 
other things. Is that so? — May I take 
exception to your remark indictment 
of my own people ’ ’ ? There is no one 
people in India j there are numerous 
peoples, and I have definitely stated in 
this Memorandum that I pay tribute to 
the devoted and conscientious service bf 
many Indian colleagues and subordinates. 
There is no use in blinking the fact that 
the level of public opinion in some parts 
of India is^ shall we say, less advanced 
than here? It is. not everybody who will 
do such a thing, but certain men who’' 
are still living in a medieval mentality 
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will pursue medieval methods; and those 
men are in many cases possessed ot 
some mduence or power in the country- 
side and are of little scruple. If I may 
venture, with the greatest respect, to 
say so (it took place a long time ago, 
you will say, but in the East centuries 
are very short), if you look at such a 
work as the Paston Letters you will find 
exactly similar practices taking place in 
the administration of this country in the 
reigns of Henry VI and Edward IV . I 
am making no general indictment, if i 
may say so. My Lord Chairman, if I 
may venture to say one thing about this 
General Memorandum, it is this : Mr. 
Zafrulla Khan very kindly associated me 
with my British friends and colleagues. 

I stand by them in a general sense, but 
I am not prepared to cry over spilt milk 
in any way. I am here not to offer 
opinions, save in so far as you ask for 
them. It is for you, my Lords and 
Gentlemen, to form your own opinions 
nnd your own conclusions as to what the 
future Constitution of India is to be. I 
have merely come here to state what 
facts I know from personal recollection 
and from family tradition, which goes 
back in, may we say, official or respon- 
sible positions for the past eight genera- 
tions in India, both before the time of 
the East India Company’s rule and 
before the time of the Crown, 

12.462. I am much obliged, but will 
you please direct your attention to^ the 
paragraph of Memorandum 81 beginning : 
<«What will be the result Yes. 

12.463. It goes on ; '' The majority of 
conscientious Indian presiding officers of 
Courts will find serious difficulty in deal- 
ing 'with cases where they realise that 
someone has gone behind their 'backs to 
the Minister, who wiU not hesitate tro 
accuse them of partiality.” I will not 
trouble to read the whole paragraph; it 

4b there before you. May I ask you 
whether that paragraph is based upon 
your own personal experience ? — Cer- 
tainly, in some cases. 

, 12,464. Bo I take it from that that 
you ‘have had experience of people in 
various ways trying to corrupt the ad- 
ministration of justice? — ^It depends 

what you call oorruipting; not necessarily 
corrupting with money but endeavour- 
" ki^'^'get in a good word for themselves 
; cas'lc?:, their friends. 


Dr. B. B, Ambedhar, 

12.465. Were there Ministers in India 
at the time when you were District 
Judge P — There were, but they were not 
concerned with me ; I should say, not 
elected Ministers, but I am referring 
now to the future in this Memorandum 
when, as I understand, the proposed Con- 
stitution — 

12.466. I thought you were speaking 
from your experience ? — ^May I explain 
to you? This refers to the future when 
the proposal is to place Ministers unde^* 
elected Legislatures and responsible to 
elected Legislatures and liable to stand 
or fall wi-oh tbeir Cabinets. 

Sir BLari Singh Gour,2 Your words are 
prophetic. 

Mr. Morgan Jones, 

12.467. May I continue my cross- 
examination ? — ^Certainly. 

12.468. Do I understand you to imply 
that your evidence in your memorandum 
arises from personal acquaintance with 
this sort of corruption to which you 
refer? — How do you mean, personal 
acquaintance? I have had people going 
behind the backs of myself and of the 
Chief Court. 

Mr. Morgan Jones."] Let me put it 
bluntly. , 

Lord Harding e of Penshurst. 

12.469. Will you repeat that^^ — ^I have 
had experience in my capacity as a 
Sessions Judge and as a District Judge 
(not in every case but in certain cases 
where powerful people were concerned) 
of, shall we say, medieval intrigues going 
on behind my back m the position -f 
wbat you call a Judge of Assize here 
and behind the back of my Provincial 
High Court. 

Marquess of Beading. 

12.470. I am completely puzzled by the 
expression, going behind the back,” 
and nothing moie. What does that 
mean. Would you tell us plainly? — 
Claiming to state that one has been mis- 
taken in one’s judgment, trying to re- 
verse the said judgment, and trying to 
get contrary orders pass^, or something 
like that. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

12.471. By whom? — By the Executive 
Government^ 
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Mr. Morgan Jones, 

12 472. Were you ever m a position 
as a' Judge to bring those people xo book 
m any way?— There was one case in par- 
ticular just before I came away. It is 
very painful to have to refer to it 
because the gentleman in question was 
a personal acquaintance. It did not get 
so far as the Executive Government, it 
IS true. This gentleman was a very large 
landed proprietor, Chairman of the 
District Board, and a personal acquaint- 
ance. He was the former sitting 
Member of the neighbouring district, 
which corresponds to the Chairman of 
the County Council here. He had a 
great uncle, the brother of his grand- 
mother, who, with his son, had the 
fortune to knodk a neighbour on the 
head in just an ordinary village fight 
over a boundary. It is an accident that 
sometimes happens in India. It was 
very very unfortunate, but his opponent 
died’ The great uncle and the son were 
both concerned in this fight, and they 
were charged eventually with man- 
slaughter, which is the humane provision 
of the law in India, Section 304. They 
went straight ofi, having had this fight, 
to their powerful relative, and I have 
no doubt from the evidence that came out 
afterwards they worried the life out of 
him. He sent them to a hospital that 
had just been handed over to him as 
Chairman of the District Board for com- 
plete control as an experiment in local 
self-government. The Doctor^ Babu in 
charge entered them up as arriving on a 
certain date, to wit, 24 hours before 
this alleged fight. The hospital entry 
was somewhat vague, and he said they 
were suffering from a stomach complaint, 
but, in spite of the stomach complaint, 
after 24 or 48 hours at the hospital they 
went straight off on a pilgrimage to 
Bindachal, a famous shrine of the goddess 
Bhowani, near Mirzapur. It was 
formerly a resort of Thugs and other 
people who were devotees of the goddess 
and of murder and crime generally. It 
was an unfortunate place to choose ; still, 
they went there. The result was they 
were committed for trial by my learned 
brother who was an Indian gentleman 
of very high repute, judge in the district 
in which the alleged crime had been 
committed. They were acquitted on tne 
ground of lack of evidence of mans- 
slaughter, but the wretched Doctor Babu 


was charged Vvuth perjury, of false entry 
in his record of the time that these 
people had come. The case was trans- 
ferred to my file because my learned 
brother at this particular place, of course, 
had charged the Doctor with perjury and 
false entry, so he could not try it; it 
was transferred by order of the Chief 
Court to my file. I had. to try it. I 
will not call him an unfortunate man, 
because we found he had done the same 
sort of thing before in his registers. 
However, during the course of this pro- 
cedure, what was my surprise to find that 
the Prosecution’s witnesses complained 
bitterly on oath that the Chairman of the 
District Board who was behind the great 
uncle, who had the misfortune to break 
his neighbour’s head and kill him, was 
threatening them personally near his 
own home, and had sent his Goi^ernment 
clerk as an honorary magistrate of the 
First Class to run the defence before me 
of the Doctor. We did not catch the 
Clerk. Messengers were sent hot foot 
out to seize him, but he fled and could 
not be caught. On the sworn statements 
of these witnesses I instituted a prima 
facie case against vthis gentleman, who 
was very upset. He came to see me 
personally. I was very sorry for him, 
but, on the facts, I had nO' course but 
to file a complaint. I merely filed a 
prima facie complaint before the Magis- 
trate of the next district m which the 
alleged conflict had taken place. His 
principal complaint was that he would 
lose Izzat by being forced to appear as 
an accused. I said, I am very sorry, 
you may or may not have threatened 
them, but they definitely stated on oath 
that you had threatened them, and your 
henchman had threatened them for giving 
evidence against your protege.” I shortly 
after retired, and the prosecution of this 
gentleman was dropped. Before I re- 
tired, he had gone o-ff to* another District 
Magistrate, a senior man, and produced 
a long letter from him and from another 
officer stating that he had been wholly 
misused and that I had been wrongly 
guided. That is an example of the small 
things that go on now. 

12,473. But in general you would not 
accuse people in India of that kind of 
thing. These are exceptions, I take it?’ 
— Well, remember this: When a man is: 
in a tight place, if I may use a 
colloquialism, he will turn to any method 
of getting out of it. 
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12^474 So lie will anywhere? — I do not 
suggest that of any highly educated 
gentleman or anyone here^ 

Mr. Zafrulla X/ian.] You may leave 
us out. 

Mr. M. B, Jayaher, 

12.475. Was it such horrid experiences, 
the experiences of the character you have 
narrated in great detail, that induced 
you to retire from India on proportionate 
pension before your time? — I did get a 
bit tired of it, I admit 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

12.476. May 1 ask Mr. Justice Le 
Rossignol this question, my Lord Chair- 
man? He refers to an* incident where a 
candidate told him that an additional 
outlay of so many rupees would have 
converted his failure into success at an 
election. Does the witness not agree 
that the buying and selling of votes was 
prevalent in England until compara- 
tively recent times? — (Mr. Justice Ls 
Bossignol.) Comparatively recent times. 

12.477. And does he also agree that 
there was a time when the people of this 
country were entirely illiterate too? — 
Yes; that is some time ago. 

12.478. And that that time, he will 
admit, was at periods of great military 
prowess ^ — ^Yes. 

12.479. And therefore the fact that 
people at this moment happen to be 
illiterate and there happens to be buying 
and selling of votes is no more a reason 
for a further advance in India any more 
than it was in this country? — I think it 
I educes the whole system to a farce. To 
whom are the Ministers responsible if 
they are responsible only to illiterate 
persons ? 

12.480. But it was a farce in our own 
country, was it not?— It may have been. 

12.481. Not may have been, surely? 
In spite of that, we gave votes to 
people?— Yes j but was the disproportion 
so great in this country as it is at the 
present day in India? 

12.482. Perhaps not so great, but still 
there was that disproportion? — ^I stand 
only for the poor men in India. If you 
can make an advance in favour of 
educated Indians in India without 
jeopardising the interests of the poor 

^ ; 'man, I am all in favour of it; but I say 

‘ "to ' now in whatever experiment we 
have found, far from 


12.483. But you are in favour of 
making advances in India just as we 
have made the same advances in Britain? 

— ^Yes, bat with great caution. I have 
many friends among the Indians, and 
really my opposition is in favour of the 
poor man in India. 

12.484. Do I gather from the last 
sentence but one in your Memorandum, 
in which you say cannot afford 
democracy which is notoriously waste- 
ful ” that your objection to thiSi develop- 
ment in India is not so much to the fact 
that it IS applying Democracy in India 
as an objection to Democracy? — As an 
objection to Democracy m general? 

12.485. Yes? — ^Yes. I think that in all 
matters, if you can go to an expert, it 
is a great mistake to go to an amateur. 

Chair'iTian.'] By leave of the Com- 
mittee and by courtesy of Sir Hubert 
Carr, I propose to ask the Primate to 
ask a question now, as unfortunately 
public business will prevent him from 
being with us on Monday. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 

12,486 I am very grateful to you, my 
Lord Chairman and the Committee. 1 
only want to ask one or two general 
questions. I am anxious to know from 
you who have been kind enough to give 
evidence to us what alternatives you have 
in view to the Proposals in the White 
Paper? I understand that you do not 
suggest that there should be any actual 
change in what has already been done 
through the Montagu-Ohelmsford scheme. 
You do not suggest that in 'any respect 
that should be undone?— (Lieut .-Colonel 
Bruce.) No. Simply that any advance, 
as it is called, should be done with very 
great caution So far as the alternative 
is concerned that is a question which we 
have not been asked to decide. 

12.487. Is there any further movement 
at all that you would be in favour of? — 
Every movement to associate selected or 
tried Indians who have proved their 
worth ? 

12.488. That has already been done? 
— ^Yes, certainly. I should go on doing 
it, as it goes on. 

12.489. Can you indicate any specific 
ways in which you would be prepared 
to make some advance upon the exist- 
ing system, the Government Act of 1921 ? 
— It depends a great deal upon what is 
called an advance.^' It is so difficult 
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to understand what is meant by the 
word 

12.490. Do you propose to make any 
change? — (Mr. Lyall,) I think perhaps 
we may get a* guide from what is hap- 
pening in a lot of other countries, per- 
haps America (I am not very con- 
versant with the Constitution there) as 
a case m point. I think it is generally 
viewed that the administration of jus- 
tice IS extremely dif&cult in that 
country owing to the fact that those 
who are responsible for the administra^ 
tion are at the same time subject to 
popular vote. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

12.491. May I interject a question to 
understand what you are referring to 
in American practice? Are you refer- 
ring to the election of Judges by popular 
vote? — And to the fact that I believe 
every Head of Police changes with the 
Administration. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 

12.492. Yes, but I am not asking you 
to give your criticism of the White 
Paper plans. You have said you do not 
want to change what has been done, but 
you are not averse to some further 
movement. I only want to know pre- 
cisely what further movement you would 
be prepared to advocate? — I think our 
view is that that is a matter which 
would be dealt with in accordance with 
criticisms that would be put before the 
Joint Select Committee and also before 
the Houses of Parliament when it came 
to jnatters of detail j but I think o^ur 
chief apprehension at the present 
moment is the Gourts and the Police. 
That is our main point, 

12.493. I quite understand that? — ^If 
that is met, we are quite content that 
further results should be judged by ex- 
perience. 

12.494. But they can hardly be judged 
by experience unless something is done? 
— I think we have said that very prob- 
ably, during the last 10 years, if statis- 
tics were taken it would be found that 
there has not been an improvement 
judged by statistics of serious crime by 
political dacoities, by assassinations and 
by terrorism in that period; therefore, 
we think that the matter should be pro- 
ceeded with very, very slowly. 

12.495. I quite understand that, but 
that still does not answer my question. 


Are there any definite respects in which 
those whom 3 ^ou represent are prepared 
to recommend any further advance along 
the lines which were laid down in the 
Government Act of 1919? — I think that 
the Government Act postulated that 
there should be partnership and good 
will, and a definite desire on the part 
of the Indians to remain within the 
Empire. That, I think, has not been 
acted up to. In our opinion, it is very 
desirable that a very great deal of that 
should be insisted on to-day. 

12.496. I will come to that in a 
moment, Mr. Lyall, if I may, but I 
still do not get any answer to my specific 
question whether there are any things 
at all which you are prepared to do in 
advance of what has already been done 
in the Government of India Act of 1919? 
— I think perhaps our answer uo that 
would be that we have no definite pro- 
posals to make, but that during the 
last 10 years there has been a constant 
increase of the associations of Indians 
in the work and that will continue 

12.497. I take your answer : There is 
no proposal? — There is no proposal. 

12.498. Then, I take it, that those 
whom you represent are quite against 
the main conclusions of the Simon Com- 
mission Deport? — We certainly think it 
IS a wonderful basis upon which to work ; 
it is a most marvellous presentation of 
facts. 

12.499. But you do not agree to work 
upon that basis? — ^My one chief objec- 
tion to it is that I should have thought 
the arguments in it were definitely con- 
clusions against a large increase in the 
electorates. On the other hand, it did 
definitely recommend a very large in- 
crease in the electorate which, I believe 
is further increased now. 

12.500. But substantially you do not 
recommend any further steps? You dis- 
agree with the main conclusions of the 
Simon Deport? — I would not say that. 
(Lieut. -Colonel Bruce.) I do not think 
Mr. Lyall means that. I think his great 
objections and our great objection is to 
the handing over of the Dblice which 
the Simon Commission themselves I think 
viewed with a certain amount of mis- 
giving. It is the Police and the Judi- 
ciary; I think we all stand hy that. 

12.501. May I ask Lieut. -Colonel 
Bruce a question if he will forgive me? 
When his attention was called to Pro- 
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posal 57 oX the White Paper he said 
that though it concerned the Province 
with which he has been honourably asso- 
ciated on the part of India, Baluchistan, 
he admitted he had not given very caie- 
ful consideration to these particular para- 
graphs dealing with Baluchistan? — I do 
not think I could be taken to have said 
that — on the contrary. 

12,502. I think you said you would re- 
quiiB a good deal of time to give these 
proposals careful consideration? — No. I 
said, with reference to paragraph 58 of 
the White Paper, I should like to go 
into that question. I certainly asso- 
ciated myself with Baluchistan, and, as 
far as Baluchistan is concerned, there 
was very, very little change. I have not 
read those paragraphs carefully lately. 
I read them carefully at the time, but I 
have not studied the magain. The 
people of Baluchistan were very, very 
contented. 

12.503 Would you forgive me if I sug- 
gested on that that you may not have 
given very careful consideration to all 
the proposals in the White Paper? — Cer- 
tainly I have given them very careful 
consideration. 

12.504 Then may I call attention to 
a very just remark made by Mr. Hay ter ’ 

Peace depends on moral and psycholo- 
gical factors for improvement.’’ But, 
have you considered the effect of moral 
and psychological factors on the peace 
of India, if no considerable effort is made 
to implement all the promises that of 
recent years have been made to India in 
the direction of further Constitutional 
reforms? I use these words, as good as 
any others (they happen to be Lord 
Meston’s), speaking not only of what 
has been done at the Bound Table Con- 
ference, and the pronouncements made 
by the leaders of our political parties, 
but of the classes which have acquired 
English education who are united m 
their demand for greater political free- 
dom. “ They form, it is true, a small 
minority hut they have opportunities and 
the will to disturb the multitude, and 
they can sound depths of popular 
emotion to whidh we have no access.'* 
Does it not seem that these are moral 
and psychological factors that are to be 
^consiqered with regard to the keeping 
of' the peace in India ? — Mr Hayter says 
he would like to answer as he spoke those 
words. 


12.505. Yes? — (Mr. Hayter.) I think 
that any fear of disturbance or loss of 
confidence in the Government on account 
of failure or inability to meet with such 
political demands for advance as your 
Lordship indicated would be as nothing 
compared to the great fear of loss of 
confidence if the Government could not 
hold the scales equally between the 
different communities and conflicting 
sections. I regard that as the great 
danger in India. It has been so for 600 
years, and is still the same, and I do 
not think that any fear of discontent on 
account of failure bo grant political in- 
stitutions could be weighed in the balance 
against the fear of communal disturb- 
ance. That is my opinion. 

12.506. So far as active opinion in 
India IS concerned it is much more in 
favour of some implementing of all these 
promises than of apprehension as to their 
results? — I can only give my opinion 
that that is so ; that the real fear is from 
a cessation of confidence in the Govern- 
ment to exercise impartial power to pro- 
tect minorities and to punish any 
aggression. 

12.507. That may be your inference, 
but how far have you any evidence in 
popular India opinion that your appre- 
hensions are shared? — 1 -have had 27 
years’ experience as a Police Officer 
mostly in what you might call backward 
or up-country districts, and I think the 
great fear always has been of people 
ceasing to believe that they had a Gov- 
ernment over them who would protect 
and punish when necessary. 

12.508. How far has that apprehension 
been in any way articulate among the 
Indian people with whom you have been 
so long connected ? — It was constantly 
articulated. 

12.509. But you would admit that, so 
far as the peace of India is concerned 
you have to talke into consideration the 
possible effects of your attitude being 
adopted, and nothing further being done 
in the way of implementing all the 
promises which rightly or wrongly have 
been made? — think that it is quite im- 
I)ossijbIe that any scheme proposed would 
satisfy all the political elements. There 
would still be a great deal of discontent 
and people ready to stir up folk, as Lord 
Meston said, on various grounds; there 
.would still be all these people ready to 
stir up the people, and you would then 
be deprived of the impartial effective 
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power in which ail the people have con- 
fidence. You would have lost the power, 
but you would §till have discontent 
stirred up. 

12.510. Then your view is that this 
Committee may pay very little attention 
to the apprehensions that have been 
widely exipressed, that if no further move- 
ment was made there would be consider- 
able disturbance in India.? — I could not 
possibly say (so much having gone on] 
that there would not be disturbance, but 
I do not think that that kind of disturb- 
ance would be of anything like the mag- 
nitude that the disturbances would come 
to if an impartial power and the con- 
fidence of the people was reaUy lost. 

12.511. That would remain to be 
proved ? — Certainly. 

12.512. Then may I call your attention, 
Mr. Lyall, to what you have said in the 
last paragraph of your Memorandum 
No, 80, where I gather what you would 
wish is that before any further devolu- 
tion is resorted to the Government 
should propose to exact proofs of good- 
will and co-operation from Indian 
politicians and break any organisation 
which openly assert® its intention of 
breaking all connection with the British 
Empire.' ’ Do you think it is the most 
hopeful way of securing the goodwill and 
co-operation of Indian politicians to take 
your attitude, and to say that nothing 
that they have desired beyond the present 
Government Act should be given to 
them? Has it not occurred to you that 
that might be rather the way in which 
you would throw them over upon what I 
understand you mean here as the Oon- 
grefis Party? — (Mr. Lyall.) My view is 
that there are just as many people in 
India to take the place of the Congress 
Party as there are in the Congress Party? 

12.513. Precisely. Therefore would it 
not be a great advantage that with re- 
gard to those who do not associate them- 
selves with the Congress Party we should 
be able to receive their cordial goodwill 
and co-operation.? — I think it is impos- 
sible to buy the cordial goodwill and co- 
operation of the Congress Party in its 
left} wing — ^in its most advanced state. 

12.514. I am not suggesting for a 
moment that anything should be done 
as regards the Congress Party. My 
point is how shall we secure the goodwill 
and co-operation of other Indian poli- 
ticians if we meet them merely with the 
negative position which, rightly or 


wrongly, and most naturally, some of 
you have taken? — I would, first of all, 
take the position that we have met them 
already very very largely. That is 
patent, I think, from facts simply as to 
the number of Indians in all the Govern- 
ment Services from the day that I first 
went to India to the day that I retired 
from India, and I think it is essential 
in .regard to those matters that we should 
exact that both sides of the bargain 
should he kept. If you do not it is simply 
a policy of concession What do you 
want?" ‘‘Take it." 

12.515. What would you mean exactly 
by exacting proofs? — There are many 
most unequivocal statements made to-day 
by the Congress Party that their one 
idea is to sever all connection with this 
country. 

12.516. I am not speaking of the Con- 
gress Party. I am speaking of Indian 
politicians whom you would wish to de- 
tach from the Go-ngress Party. How 
would you exact proofs from them? — I 
think one of the first things towards 
doing that is to show definitely and 
clearly that a secessionist and anarchical 
and hostile policy is not going to meet 
with the reward that is so often given 
to agitators. 

12.517. 1 cannot pursue that matter 
further. The Committee will form its 
own conclusions. But I do wish to call 
your attention, if I may, to a statement 
which alarmed me a good deal when I 
read it in the third paragraph of Mr. 
LyalPs Memorandum, No. 80. Speaking 
of the officials in India, particularly the 
•Secretariat : “It soon became patent 
that Secretariat life with all its ameni- 
ties of society, comfortable houses and 
absence of direct responsibility for the 
maintenance of law and order and the 
daily drudgery of administration work, 
were only open to those who could see 
eye to eye with the policy laid down in 
England that democratic institutions 
were to be introduced and developed." 
Would you tell me bow that became 
patent? — ^It is very difficult to do that, 
but it is a matter of a sort of personal 
knowledge — what other people have said, 
common knowledge. I have ibeen told 
an anecdote in regard to it. It may pos- 
sibly throw a beam of light on the atti- 
tude of mind. One man resigned; the 
other said, he was not going to resign; he 
said, “ I agree with your views, hut I 
am a cynic." 
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Marquess of Salisbury. 

12.518. Why was he going to resign H 
I -want to be quite clear? — Because he 
did not agree with the policy. 

12.519. The policy of the White Paper, 
or what?— Much earlier than this. This 
democratic policy and the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report. He said : ‘‘ I am 
a cynic, and I am not a Bon Quixote. 

If I do not take this post somebody else 
will.” He earned on. The border line 
IS very very difficult to define. Always 
you just go a step further and a step 
further, and a step further, and you 
have to carry out the policy that is laid 
down. That, we all recognise, is 
essential, but a great ^ many men have 
been carrying out a policy which, in their 
heart of hearts, they did not think was 
going to lead to the prosperity and con- 
tentment of India. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 

12,520. That is quite natural, but you 
do not mean to imply from that that you 
have any evidence, when you speak of 
things becoming patent, that any 
attempt was made m regard to the 
appointment and promotion of officers to 
find out whether they did or did not 
agree with questions of policy? — think 
that is a matter that very soon becomes 
obvious to the Secretariat. They have 
to get reports from officers constantly, 
and they know exactly those wiho are 
prepared to further the policy that is 
going on to the utmost of their power, 
and others who have reservations. I do 
not want to imply moral turpitude to 
either side, but, on both sides, there is 
either a desire to carry things further, 
or a desire to stand back, and when it 
comes to the point it is the officers who 
have taken the other line who, a very 
large number of them, m our opinion, 
have gone to preferment on policy. I do 
not grudge it to them. I think it was 
essential; it was inevitable. 

12,621. We have had here a very great 
deal of evidence (masses of evidence) 
from the most responsible recent officials 
in dharge of Indian administration, that 
tljey do not share your apprehensions; 
that they are in general favour of some 
further movement of this kind, and it 
has been said, countering that, that 
pressure has been brought to bear on 
these officers to take the views broadly 
represented by the White Paper if they 
are’^ likely to be promoted. It is a very 


serious allegation, and I want to know 
whether you imply here that in any way, 
direct or indirect, whatever opinions 
officials may have had, any attempt has 
been made on the part of the Govern- 
ment to find out before making an 
appointment or a promotion what 
political opinions an official had ? — I 
would say there had been no kind of 
inquisition of any kind, but I think I 
answered that earlier, that the views of 
an officer are constantly appearing to the 
Secretariat to the Governors from all the 
reports that are sent up, and there are 
a certain number who are in favour of 
the policy. Naturally they must be 
chosen; they have got to be the instru- 
ments fio carry it further. There are a 
certain number who are opposed to it, 
and they are rejected as instruments for 
carrying out that policy. The point I 
want to make is that there is a very 
marked cleavage amongst the members 
of our Service, and a genuine one. 

12.522. The Committee are well aware 
of that. I only want to make it clear 
that you are not wanting the Committee 
to understand that any pressure has been 
brought to bear by the Government? — 
can say most frankly it never has in my 
case. 

Sir Eubert Carr, 

12.523. There is only one question I 
wanted to ask particularly with regard 
to the Frontier Province. Colonel Bruce 
has pointed out that there are 
tremendous dangers in introducing 
reforms on the Frontier. I gather he 
does not consider that the Frontier and 
the rest of India can be treated on the 
same level. Is that correct? — (Lieut.- 
Colonel Bruce.) Having only dealt with 
the Frontier I should certainly say that 
it was. By that I mean that you have 
to have very great caution in India 
proper. That caution must be excessive 
on the Frontier. 

12.524. Has the Indian Empire Society 
any special proposals for dealing with 
the Frontier as a separate Province? — 
I do not think it has been considered 
as a separate problem in that way. I 
do not quite gather the meaning of the 
question. The minority naturally are 
the Hindus, and, I think, whatever they 
may say in public, I have never heard 
one of them in private view the pro- 
posals — ^I mean such, for instance, as the 
handing over of the control of the 
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Police, or tile Judiciary, and all those 
sorts of things — with anything but 
misgivings but even with horror. 
“ Apprehension ” is too small a word. 

12.525. I follow that from your Memo- 
randum P — Yes. 

12.526. But what was occurring to me 
was that you have made the point that 
the Frontier is really the key to India? 
— I think history bears me out there. 

12.527. In that case has the Indian 
Empire Society any special policy for 
the special handlin,g of that key, or the 
special treatment of that key, as 
opposed to the general treatment of the 
rest of India? — I do nob know that the 
Indian Empire Society in itself have. I 
have not heard them discuss that point 
specially, but I think that, if you agree 
with me that the Frontier does require 
very, very great caution, whatever you 
do down country with reference to the 


Police or Judiciary you should certainly 
not do it there. 

12.528. I -would agree entirely? — What- 
ever you do I do not think you could 
possibly do it there. 

12.529. I would have hoped that the 
Indian Empire Society might have given 
us some help as to the treatment of this 
important part? — I think it is down in 
the Memorandum of the Indian Empire 
Society what their treatment is. 

12.530. This points out the dangers of 
following the White Paper? — We have 
not been asked to put forward an alter- 
native, or any special measures. If we 
were asked I have no doubt it would be 
quite easy to do. 

Chairman.^ I propose to adjourn now 
to five o’clock on Monday evening, and 
to ask these gentlemen to be good 
enough to return at five o’clock on 
Monday in order that their examination 
may continue. 


(The Witnesses are directed to withdraw.) 

Ordered, That this Gommittee be adjourned to Monday next at Five o’clock. 
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Lieut.-Colonel Sir H. Gidney. 

12.531. My Lord Chairman, I desiie 
to ask the witnesses a few questions. 
Sir George MacMunn, you have had a 
considerable experience in India, and, 
with that experience, I take it you are 
very familiar as to what is vitally neces- 
sary for the defence of the country.? — 
(Sir George MacMunn.) Yes. 

12.532. Do you consider a control of 
lines of communication to be vitally 
essential for the effective control of de- 
fence? — Most certainly. 

12.533. Have you any idea as to how 
this control would be secured in view 
of the questions that were asked you by 
Lord Hardm^e and Lord Wmterton? — I 
have always thought that it is essential 
(anyway for many years to come, how- 
ever the Government is run, whoever the 
Ministry are) that you should maintain 
in your railways a proportion of the 
domiciled, and certainly the Anglo-Indian 
■community. They are above all local 
excitements, and that both on the rail- 
ways and on the telegraphs it is essen- 
tial as now, apart from any duty we 
owe to that community, as a mere matter 
of defence, that the Government should 
assure themselves of a sufficiency in the 
communication services of a community 
like that iwho are ready to your hand 
who are purely Indian, but they are 
absolutely reliable and free from the 
ordinary excitement which may at any 
moment move, we .will say, the entirely 
Indianised railways and their employees, 
and that unreasoning strike-poison which, 
apart from politics even, sometimes seizes 
them I also think that for the last 80 
years the safety of the Indian travelling 
public has been in the hands of that 
particular community, and we owe it to 
them both to employ them as matters of 
gratitude, and also as part of the Indian 
population and also for reasons of 
defence. That has always been my view, 

12,533a. Sir George, would you agree 
with me that the Indian Army is a 
Caste Army — ^based upon caste? — It is 
certainly an Army based on many various 
groups and classes, all of whom supple- 
ment each other, and often stimulate 
each other to more efficiency by contacts. 

^ 12,534. Are you aware that for that 

reakon the Anglo-Indian and domiciled 
community cann>ot join the rank and file 


of the Army.? — I do not think that is the 
reason. The difficulty so far as I know 
it has always been this first, that from 
status and cost of living they would 
expect to be paid rates approaching those 
of the Europeans. They do not live on 
the foods that the Indian agriculturist 
lives on, and therefore to use them m 
the Army as a rank and file has been 
more expensive than the pure Indian 
soldier while (I think in many ways 
wi ongly) they have not been considered 
quite equal in value to the European 
soldier, and therefore purely on a matter 
of economies it has rather ruled them ouo. 
I myself think it has been one of the 
smaller tragedies of India that we have 
never in the last 60 or 70 years made use 
of them. I have often said so. 

12.535. Would you be surprised if 1 
told you that the Government of India 
and the Army Ck>uncil there have stated 
that they could not enlist Anglo-Indians 
into the Indian Army for fear of inter- 
fering with the class homogenity of the 
Army.? — ^I do not believe it. 

12.536. Well, that was the answer 
given me by the Government? — It has 
been misundersto-od because there 
are plenty of ways of arranging it, if 
you thought it desirable, without hurting 
any feelings of any sort or kind. 

12.537. Considering the closure to-day 
ol ^ other avenues of employment to 
this community and, considering the 
go-od stuff you have m it, would you, 
as a soldier of vast experience m India 
be in favour of having Anglo-Indian 
Units or a regiment or a Battery of 
artillery?— One of the difficulties is 
to replace your soldiers back in civil life. 
The Indian soldier goes back to his agri- 
culture. The British soldier we do 
manage to absorb, but the ordinary Army 
service in the past, we have always held, 
would not give the Anglo-Indian a life 
career, and it would be difficult to absorb 
him into civil life. My answer to that 
has been that you might use them in 
the technical corps, signallers and 
sappers, where they would have a useful 
occupation for helping to be absorbed 
into civil life afterwards. That is how I 
have looked on the problem; and any- 
way, until perhaps days of considerable 
unemployment, we have always felt there 
.would not be enough lads available per- 
haps to form so big a unit as a regiment. 
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I Lave always been in favour of usi*ig 
tbem in some of the lesser units, and 1 
myself have always thought that it has 
been a tragedy that we have not been 
able to do so, and by a little harder 
thinking it might have been possible. 

12.538. Colonel Bruce, do I understand 
you aright by your General Memorandum, 
No. 77, that your Society is of opinion 
that the White Paper has been given as 
a gesture to the political intelligentsia of 
India, and with no regard whatever to 
the masses? — (Lieut. -Colonel Bruce.) No. 
I would not go so far as that, but I 
think that perhaps too great stress, on 
the Frontier anyhow, has been put on the 
political element as against the interests 
of the masses. 

12.539. I am not talking of the Fron- 
tier only, but the General Memorandum 
applies to the whole of India? — Quite. 

12.540. Would your Society be in 
favour of the Reform pendulum being put 
back? — No, I would not go so far as to 
say that. 

12.541. Would your Society object to it 
going forward? — Certainly not, provided 
that by going forward it would not in- 
jure the masses. 

12.542. In other words, your society 
does not care whether it goes back, for- 
ward, or remains static so long as the 
reform clock is working (properly ; in 
other words, so long as the White Paper 
gives you sufficient control and adequate 
safeguards ? — All I am putting forward is 
the welfare of the masses. Provided that 
the advance also advances the welfare of 
the masses, the further it goes the better, 
but it has to have that safeguard. 

12.543. Agreeing with you that the 
masses should be the prime consideration 
is there any evidence of anything that 
you can quote in which the masses in 
India have collectively objected to the 
White Paper; any body; any Associa- 
tion? — (Mr Justice Le Bossiguol.) The 
Hindu Party in the Punjab. 

12,544 You mean the Hindu Maha 
Sabha? — I believe they are totally op- 
posed to any further advance on the road 
of representative government. 

12,545. You say in paragraph 9 of your 
General Memorandum No. 77, the 
power so retained should not be a bare 
sufficiency but have an ample reserve 
Do you feel or do you not feel that this 
# ample reserve is vested in the special 
responsibilities of the Governor-General 


and the Governor as adumbrated in the 
White Paper — (Lieut.-Colonel C. E. 
Bruce.) I am afraid I did not quite 
catch that question. 

12.546. In paragraph 9 of your General 
Memorandum you use these words, 
“ should not be a bare necessity but have 
an ample reserve ’’ regarding the safe- 
guards and powers? — Yes. 

12.547. Do you or do you not think 
that that power is given in the special 
responsibilities of the Governor-General 
and the Governor? — No. 

12.548. You do not think so? — ^No. 

Mr. M. E. Jayaker.'] I was wondering 

whether any useful purpose would be 
served by my asking questions about the 
details, because I find the vievs these 
gentlemen hold are so radically different 
from the Indian sentiment that there is 
no common ground between us. That is 
the feeling I have had on the matter, 
and I do not think T shall take up the 
time of the Committee by asking ques- 
tions about the details. These gentle- 
men hold that it was a mistake to apply 
democratic principles to India, and that 
“ the decline commenced from the day 
when British politicians endeavoured to 
endow India with democratic govern- 
ment ”, and that the only reality is 
power ” ; and I know that these senti- 
ments are so radically different from the 
Indian sentiments that I do not think 
I shall detain the Committee by asking 
any detailed questions. 

Sir Fhiroze Sethna.'] I too do no-t pro- 
pose to ask these witnesses any questions. 

Sir Eari Singh Gour.'] In view of what 
Mr. Jayaker has said, I also feel, my 
Lord, that I should not ask these gentle- 
men any questions at all. 

Sir Ahdur Eahim.^ 1 also do not de- 
sire to ask any questions, as there is 
absolutely no common ground between 
these gentlemen and myself. 

Sardar Buta Singh."] I have no ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.] My Lord Chair- 
man, having been told by this batch of 
witnesses that, since the introduction of 
the Reforms, or some of them, the ad- 
ministration in India is less efficient, 
more corrupt and far more expensive, 
and also that wherever in British India 
Indians have been interested in self- 
government the results have been almost 
invariably disastrous; also that only the 
brilliant exceptions among Indians 
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achieve success in the higher ranks; also 
that better class of Indian does not 
want democracy, and^ finally, that the 
Indian does not want a vote, that he 
does not know what to do with it so he 
sells it, 1 think I would not be seiving 
any useful purpose by putting any ques- 
tions to this body of witnesses. 

Mr. Y. Hhomhare ] I have no ques- 
tions. 

Sir Manuhhai N, Mehta.] Nor have I. 

Miss Fickford. 

12,549. I should like to ask Mr. Lyall 
one question. Mr. Lyall m his replies 
to Sir Austen Chamberlain on Friday, 
Question No. 12,321 of the evidence, said 
that he considered that when the demo- 
cratic system was introduced into India 

it made it inevitable that the point of 
view put before the electorate should be 
anti-government I should like to ask 
him whether he thinks that that was 
inevitable in view of the fact that there 
.was an official irremovable Government 
and a popularly elected legislature which 
had no responsibility for that Govern- 
ment and no responsibility for forming 
another Government if they defeated the 
official government by their votes? — (Mr. 
Lyall.) 1 would not say that that iwa-s 
the reason of it. It has to be admitted 
that there was an alien government, but 
I remember very well an instance where 
there was a landholder and a lawyer ot 
very high standing who, when I first 
knew him, was a most enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the Government, and I remem- 
ber that the first time that I camo in 
Contact with him was when an assassina- 
tion took place in one of the districts in 
Bihar, and I have never listened to a 
more patriotic speech or one that showed 
greater detestation of that Act than 
came from this gentleman. Thereafter I 
did ever 3 rb!hing in my power to try to get 
him to take an interest and to help him 
in all public matters and he did do so. 
After a very short time his attitude com- 
pletely changed, and I said to him, 
^IWhat is at the bottom of this ’’? He 
si^id : Sir, your Government has done 

I am an ambitious man. I want a 
^reer. The only way that I can get it 
is to attack Government”. That is a 
;^e^ite fact that was said to me and 1 
^I%fe;tjier6 is a very great deal of that. 

,;jhaye to do it because it is the 


only way in which they can bring them- 
selves prominently into notice. 

12,550. But under a system of respon- 
sibility would not those ambitions be 
directed towards the support of the Gov- 
ernment rather than to attacking it? — 1 
do not think that that would be the re- 
sult as long as the main power rested 
with the British Government. That, of 
course, is the crux and the difficulty of 
the .whole situation. If they had only 
their own Government, possibly that 
would be so, but at present to introduce 
the vote when there is the transition 
stage to be gone through seems to me, as 
I said in my evidence, to have inevit- 
ably brought forward a state of affairs 
under which there would be, and must be, 
continuous opposition. 

12,551 Arising out of that, you say 
that action should be taken either xo 
slow down or to change the steps that 
have been taken. Hovr would this anti- 
government agitation be lessened by 
slowing down the pace of democratic re- 
form?- — There again is a point in regard 
to wihich there may be a very great deal 
of difference of opinion, but to my way 
of thinking a great deal of the increase 
that has taken place in agitation is due 
to the success that has attended Ihe 
pti-government policy. The more that 
is given, the greater is the demand, and 
the^ difficulty is ever to prescribe the 
limit up to which you are prepared to 
go .and to stick to it for the time being. 

12,552. But, as you say that you think 
the steps should be changed, in what 
direction do you suggest that they should 
be changed ? — That is an exceedingly 
difficult thing to lay down here. We 
are asked to advise in regard to the 
White Paper constitution. I personally 
very much deplore that my attitude 
should appear to be so uncompromising 
on the subject, but that attitude is only 
adopted because, in my belief, there is 
a great deal of antagonism between what 
is desired by the masses and what is 
desired by the intelligentsia, and it is 
very difficult indeed at all times to strike 
the happy mean in regard to the amount 
of concession that will be acceptable and 
the difficulty that very often an excess 
of concession brings about a further 
appetite in the matter of demands. 

Miss Fickford.'] I think, my Lord 
Chairman, as these witnesses said in * 
answer to the Primate that they had 
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nothin, g to suggest, I will not ask any- 
thing further^ 

Sir Reginald GraddocJc, 

12.553. I would like to ask Sir George 
MacMunn one or two questions. Sir 
George, although you were in the 
British Army and not in the Indian 
Army^ you have always made a close 
study of Indian religions, modes of 
thought, and so on? — (Sir George 
MacMunn,) Yes, I have. I went out to 
India in 1388, and I have served a good 
deal with the Indian Army. The whole 
of India has a great attraction for me, 
and my forebears have been there. I 
have a great many Indian friends of all 
classes and races. I have taken some 
trouble to understand them, make 
friends with them, and learn the 
languages, for many, many years, eo that 
I understand and am very, very fond 
of the country and many of the people 
I have met; they have served me. 

12.554. And you very recently re- 
newed your acquaintance with them, did 
you not^^ — I went out in the Spring. I 
happened to be the Colonel-Commandant 
of the Boyal Artillery on duty and the 
War Office was glad that I should 
visit the Artillery in India I was 
anxious to see and understand the move- 
ments of the last few years, so I went 
out to India and I toured almost the 
whole of India and went to almost every 
cantonment. I addressed all the 
Artillery men all over the place. I made 
a great . many friends, cultivators, 
farmers, and traders, and I generally 
got out at the railway stations and 
chatted with everybody and had a talk 
with all and sundry, and I saw many 
old friends. I also attended a very big 
and unique gathering of Indian veteran 
Artillery-men at Amballa; the King 
gave me a special message to give to 
our Colonel-in-Chief, so I was thus able 
to renew a lot of my acquaintances, for 
what they were worth, with a great many 
people. 

12.555. Are any of the impressions 
that you formed on that visit likely 
to be helpful to this Committee? If 
you can think of any, I should be glad 
if you would give them ^ — Perhaps I may 
give the impressions I gathered from 
talks I had with very many of them. As 
an officer who was really retired, one 
heard, perhaps, straighter things than 


one hears when one is in an official 
position. I thought the men of stand- 
ing that I talked to were extraordinarily 
cognisant of the progress that had been 
made in the last few years; we had a 
great deal of talk about it. They had 
a horror of the British influence entirely 
going. I met north, south, east and 
west this idea — especially amongst the 
trading business classes- — ‘^Whereas 
we want all the progress that you can 
give us, and we want to take more and 
more share in world affairs, we cannot 
believe that you are going to leave us 
altogether, that you are not going to 
help us in the Services by keeping suffi- 
cient numbers and that you are going to 
deprive yourselves of all power.” One 
old friend said to me : “ I do not quite 
understand what the British are aiming 
at, after all the money and the years 
they have spent Are they going to 
help us, or are they going to leave us^^ ” 
That was the great impression that I 
had — For God’s sake, do not leave us 
altogether. Help us; but stay in suffi- 
cient power to steady the machine,” I 
am putting their Indian talk into my 
own words. They said. Stay her© 
with sufficient control to steady th© 
machine,” wherever we went. The tone 
in India at the present moment among 
the people is this : I saw a great deal 
of the Zamindars. The Zamindars, of 
course, as you know, are suffering from 
had markets, the result of the great irri- 
gation which has meant an immense pro- 
duction and few markets for the 
moment. Everyone realised that. I am 
sorry to say so, but by the Zamindars 
it seemed to be put down to the Con- 
gress. I did not encourage their view, 
but that is what people said to 
me. “ Agitation and non-co-operation 
has thrown trade and business hack. We 
want to* hear no more of non-co- 
operation.” I thought the country was 
in an extraordinary helpful and reason- 
able frame of mind. I stayed with His 
Excellency at Delhi for a week and heard 
of the talk there. I also heard the 
talk of the junior Civil officers who were 
going to “ hold the^ baby ” for the next 
few years ; they were very anxious (I 
have never found anybody who was not 
anxious) that if the mystical control of 
the Services — not necessarily all Euro- 
pean, because I talked to Indians who 
.were Civil Servants — if our power in the 
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districts IS to disappear, there is nothing 
to take its place. Our power is psycho- 
logical, and the districts were extra- 
ordinarily afraid of what would happen 
if anything is done to upset them. I 
am talking more of the Punjab and 
Central India certainly, but that was 
generally my impression. I thought 
India full of content and good will for 
the moment as regards everyday life, 
I was surprised It may amuse you if 
I say that when I had finished I held a 
durbar at A mb alia and talked for some 
time in Hindustani and Punjabi to these 
1,200 veterans. They sent a message to 
His Majesty; they said: Please tell 
His Majesty for us that we will clear 
Delhi out in a week for him if he likes.’’ 
I have not had an opportunity of giving 
the King the message, but I am sure 
he would laugh. I think that is all 
that can be of use to you. Sir. 

12,556. I would like to ask Mr. Waris 
Ameer Ah a question or two. Mr. 
Hay ter gave evidence on the subject as 
to whether, supposing the whole of the 
White Paper scheme did not go through, 
for example, the disappointment caused 
by that degree of disturbance would be 
anything like as great as the disturbance 
throughout the country if the judicial 
system of ministration of law weakened 
in any way or their confidence in it was 
shaken. You, Mr. Wans Ameer Ali, are 
acquainted specially with the United 
Provinces so far as your service is con- 
cerned.? Could you confirm anything 
that Mr. Hayter said with his experi- 
ence of Bombay by your own experience 
of the United Provinces? What sort of 
actions and reactions are likely to take 
place in such circumstances? — (Mr. 
Waris Ameer AU,) The point is. Sir 
Reginald , that once the twin supports of 
the social system have collapsed, there 
would 'be nothing to restore the social 
system. As long as the Judiciary, taking 
it in a wide sense, both the Judges of 
Assize (the Sessions Judges) and the 
Magistrates, and, on the other hand, the 
Police remain in being with undamaged 
morale, they can, humanly speaking, 
cope with any disorder. As I sincerely 
and with great regret believe (it is no 
pleasure for me to say it), and as I 
have said in my Memorandum, if with 
the present standard of civic conscience 
i-nd of public duty, the Courts and the 


Police are handed over to the control of 
w’hat is called a popular assembly “which 
will be elected by 10 per cent, of the 
country people, I believe that they will 
rapidly cease to function within a very 
short period of time, and that the result- 
ing discontent will culminate in one of 
these appalling crashes of which we have 
had a foretas“fce in one or two areas 
already. We have had a foretaste with- 
out fortunately much loss of life but with 
a great deal of crime and brutality in 
South Oudh in 1921 in the Agrarian 
Revolt. We have had a foretaste un- 
fortunately m two Indian States r?vhere 
the population, which is generally very 
much more patient and amenable than in 
British India, have at last turned 
against “what they conceive to be the 
extreme limit of taxation, maladminis- 
tration, oppression — call it what you 
may. Once that goes, that aftects the 
Indian Army. What is the peasant 
soldier going to do when his home is set 
in flames by his private enemy, 
or anything like that ? How is he 
going to carry out his duty in aid of 
,the civil power, shall we say at Peshawar 
when his home in the Meerut Division 
IS on fire, or he thinks it is? That, to 
my mmd, with all respect, is the- crux of 
the thing. It is not a question of 
Briton or Indian ; it is a question of 
the system which is to control the country 
and the Police, until the civic culture of 
India is sufficiently aroused to allow of 
the same degree of non-interference on 
the part of the elected minister and of 
the elected legislator as there is in these 
islands. With regard to the discontent 
among the intelligentsia, I should be 
very sorry if the majority of my 
intelligentsia friends in the United Pro- 
vinces were to burst out in riot and fury 
at the omission or non-omission of certain 
terms in the White Paper now under 
reference by this Honourable Committee. 
I should think it unlikely myself. 

12.557. You think there might be 
eif'Orts made “to disturb the peasant and 
make him dissatisfied? — Efforts made by 
whom? 

12.558. By agitation? — Now, or when? 

12.559. Under a future system such as 
one can imagine with the White Paper 
constitution in force? — ^Yes. He will not 
require efforts; he will do- it of his own 
accord. I have seen him do it. 
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Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

12.560. Under tlie Wliite Paper? — 
haye seen him do it before, long ago — 
iO years ago. 

Sir Kfioinald Craddoch. 

12.561. That was in a time of a non- 
co-operation movement? — It was called 
a non-co-operation movement, but it 
actually took the form of agitators going 
round and preaching that the Kingdom 
of Heaven was rapidly approaching, to 
people who suffered in some cases under 
very real grievances from oppressive 
treatment on the part of some old- 
fashioned or oppressive landlords. They 
did not require much working up. Once 
the morale had gone in the district as 
Sir George has said the word was, 

Come along; the rich shall be poor 
and the poor shall be rich. Mr. Gandhi 
is going to ascend the throne at Delhi 
on February 14th, and the English are 
going.^’ That was because the battery 
in garrison had gone into camp. 

12.562. Then you consider that under 
elected ministers responsible to a Legisla- 
tive Council, itself responsible to the 
kind of electorate which is sketched, 
there will be more danger of demoralisa- 
tion among the Police or the Courts than 
there is now? — ^Infinitely more, as I have 
stated in my memorandum. I do not see 
how you can stop it. It is not attribut- 
ing any moral obliquity to the ministers 
or to the Legislature. 

12.563. You would draw a distinction 
between an Indian as an Executive Coun- 
cillor and an Indian who is a Minister 
who is at the mercy of the Legislative 
Council ^ — Every time, because the 
Executive Councillor has, during the past 
few years, in two Provinces, so far as 
I remember, had charge of the Police 
portfolio, to everybody's satisfaction. I 
am thinking of one in my own province. 
On the other hand, if he is responsible to 
what I may call without offence a very 
large number of backwoods members, im- 
bued with the feudal hahits of an earlier 
day, the thing will go, collapse — ^the 
police will down truncheons. I know 
what happens now. 

12.564. In your experience, would it 
he likely that some powerful criminals 
who carry influence in these matters with 
the Minister would be able to shape the 
Police and interfere with their carrying 
out their strict duties? — Most definitely; 


we have had it already; we have had 
attempts made already. 

12.565. The information you are now 
giving us is entirely based upon your 
own experience, I suppose^ — Yes 

12.566. I would like to ask Colonel 
Bruce just one or two questions. Colonel 
Bruce, you spoke particularly and almost 
entirely in regard to the frontier, did 
you not? — (Colonel Bruce.) Yes. 

12.567. Of which you have a very long 
and intimate acquaintance ® — ^35 years 
m.yself; and my father, bro>thers and god- 
father, Sir Robert -Sandenian. 

12.568. But I did not quite understand 
what you meant by certain figures that 
you read out. As far as I know, you 
were talking then about Baluchistan and 
Waziristan and about the Sandeman 
system having been applied there, and 
that that was the cause of the reduction 
in crime as compared with what had 
taken place just before. Is that a correct 
account of your meaning? — Yes and no, 
Sir Reginald. The Sandeman system was 
in Baluchistan as you say. The Sande- 
man system, or nearly the Sandeman 
system, was introduced into 'Wazn'islpn 
after 1919, but the figures I dealt with 
as you rightly say were about the Kohat 
district. I pointed out, however, that in 
1921 there was a great gtate of lawless- 
ness, due, a good deal, to the power of 
the headmen of the district having been 
weakened. Believing that, every effort 
was made to resuscitate and repair the 
power and influence of the tribal leaders. 
At first I may say that practically no 
assistance whatever either was given or 
had been given. The excuse given by 
many of them was that loyalty had not 
paid. I remember one or two of them 
saying that in two villages information 
had been given about some raiding 
gangs ; that later, the man who gave that 
information had been killed and that 
they were still looking for redress, that 
is to say, their relations. 1 therefore 
attributed a good deal of the decrease 
in crime to a rebuilding and repairing 
of the tribal organisation, which was an 
absolute essential of the Sandeman 
system 

12,569. Then I should probably get cor- 
rectly the general purport of your Memo- 
randum, and of the evidence you have 
given by saying that what you are afraid 
of is that large movements in India like 
the original non-oo-operation movement 
and the Civil Disobedience of 1930 — ^that 
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these large moYements over India gener- 
ally are followed very soon by repercus- 
sions and reactions on the Frontier — on 
the tribes, and so forth? — Most certainly. 
Sir Reginald, and very very quickly in- 
deed; in fact, the red shirt movement 
and various other movements, such as 
the City movement — were, I believe, very 
greatly due to repercussions from India 
proper. 

12.570. You attribute the red shirt 
movement to that. I suppose you are 
very familiar with the red shirt move- 
ment? — Actually the red shirt leader be- 
longed to the Charsadda sub-division of 
the Peshawar district. I was on two 
separate occasions in charge of the 
Charsadda sub-division as an Assistant 
Commissioner. I knew Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan’s father. He was a very minor 
malik, or headman, of the Utmanzi vil- 
lage. Either during my own time, or 
certainly six months afterwards, his 
brother or certainly one of Bahran 
Khan’s sons, was convicted under the 
jirga system, and imprisoned, I think, 
for 14 years. Abdul Ghaffar later rose 
to power, he was educated, I believe, in 
the Mission school in Peshawar, and 
failed to pass the matriculation, and 
later took up politics, or the Bed shirt 
movement. I never was actually in 
Peshawar while it was still on, but its 
repercussions I saw while I was in 
Waziristan. 

12.571. Is that movement still going 
on, do you know, or has it collapsed P — 
As far as I can hear it has more or less 
collapsed, but I have no doubt that it 
might very easily be resuscitated. 

12.572. Do you trace a connection be- 
tween the Bed shirt movement and the 
Civil Disobedience movement of the 
Congress — Yes and No. The Bed shirt 
movement and the Congress fraternised, 
but I think probably that the Red shirts 
were using the Congress for their own 
ends, and Congress using them. I do not 
know that they were really very friendly 
at heart. That is what I mean. 

Sir "Reginald Craddock,"} That is all I 
want to ask. 

Marquess of Salisbury, 

12,673. Colonel Bruce, generally 
speaking of the witnesses who surround 
you, you are all recently from India? — ^I 
India on the 23rd March, 1931, and 
all ^the other officers, Sir George 


has told you he has just been recently in 
India, and the others fairly recently. 

12,574:. It Tvould not be true to say 
that the information which you are able 
to give the Committee is out of date at 
allP — I should be very sorry if it was so. 

12.575. You are aware that it has very 
often been said that gentlemen who have 
been distinguished in India, and who 
have left it for some time, ought not to 
be attended to? — I have certainly heard 
it. 

12.576. But that would not apply to 
any of you gentlemen, would it? — ^I hope 
not. 

12.577. And most of you have had the 
opportunity of knowing what the people 
of India think about these things, Mr. 
Hayter, you have been a Police Officer, 
have you not.^ — (Mr. Hayter.) Yes. 

12,578 Mr. Lyall perhaps will kindly 
tell the Committee what his career was 
in India P — (Mr. Lyall.) I have been 
identified with District Administration 
practically from the first day I went to 
India. I only spent about six months m 
the Secretariat in one instance and I 
toured India in the Co-operative Credit 
Department. I have held the posts of 
■Sub-Divisional Officer and District 
Officer, Commissioner, and, finally, a 
previous Indian member of the Secretary 
of State’s Council, suggested my name to 
take over the charge of a very large 
property in Bengal in regard to which 
a loan of three-quarters of a million had 
been raised in the City of London. 

12.579. That was outside the official 
rank? — That was outside my official 
career. That is to say, I saw the ad- 
ministration of a very big property 
indeed from a point of view which is 
practically never given to an Indian 
civilian to see. 

Earl of Derby. 

12.580. What year was that? — From 
1923 to 1929. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

12.581. So it may truly be said that 
you have seen closely the play of Indian 
public opinion, in the districts that you 
know, as much as any Englishman has? 
— ^I think that must be so, Sir. It is 
simply a question of the number of years 
and days you have been put in working 
with Indians day and night. They have 
been some of the happiest years of my 
life. 
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12.582. And joxi have had the oppor- 
tunity of talking to others, of course? — 
have. 

12.583. I see you say m your separate 
Memorandum that you have had the 
opportunity of discussing with Indian 
officials who have recently returned from 
India the state of things? — ^Yes. 

12.584. What view have the ones who 
have talked to you generally expressed 
to you^ — The general view that they all 
give me is that if the administration and 
the promotion and the punishment of 
officers who have to give Empire 
Services (the Watchguard Services), are 
to be in the hands of people who are 
dependent upon the popular vote it 
makes a very very unsafe future for 
themselves. 

12.585. I see you suggest there is a 
little distinction to be drawn between 
the Civil Servants who work in the 
districts and the Civil Servants who 
work in the Secretariat? — May I put it 
this way: Every Secretariat Officer has 
his lines cast in the big Presidency 
towns — ^headquarters — and day and night 
he is in touch with all the most educated 
opinion that there is in India. We who 
are in districts, on the other hand, are 
perhaps put in touch with the least 
educated opinion that there is in India, 
hut I think what is at the hack of the 
minds of all of us who are giving 
evidence is how are the interests of the 
most highly educated^ and those who are 
least educated in the country, to be 
reconciled and safeguarded. We do not 
think that the past history of India 
gives a sufficient security, that there is 
to-day a sufficiently large number, not of 
educated Indians because there is a very 
large number of them, but educated 
Indians who know the point of view of 
the ryot and are prepared to go to the 
lengths that the Indian police and the 
Indian Civil Service have to go in order 
to safeguard their interests. 

12.586. You have, of course, a great 
respect for the educated Indians as we 
all have?^ — I have indeed. 

12.587. And you have a great respect 
for the Civil Servants, British and 
others, who work in the Secretariat? — I 
have indeed. 

12,688. But you claim to have, as 
having seen the picture from the point of 
view of District Officers, and so forth, a 


closer acquaintance with the mass of the 
people, their interests and their feelings P 
— That is what I submit respectfully. 

12.589. That is what you wanted to 
bring before the Committee? — Yes. 

12.590. And that is in a measure true 
of all the witnesses whom we have the 
honour to see before us to-day?’ — (Lieut. - 
Colonel Bruce,) I agree most certainly, 
my Lord, that the districts are the 
absolute corner stone of the administra- 
tion, and that the District Officer who 
knows his district well, knows their 
languages well and tours his district 
properl 3 '‘, is hound to know the views and 
interests of the Zamindars and to 
sympathise with them. It might be said 
that for touring a district the motor car 
should make it much easier for the 
District Officer to know the people of his 
district; that should be the case; 
unfortunately it is not. 

12,591 In your view, Colonel Bruce, 
the great mass, or a very large number 
of these District Officers view with great 
apprehension the democratic develop- 
ments in India ? — I think certainly in the 
districts I know, if their genuine views 
were taken that would most certainly be 
the case. Many of them who have been 
on leave at home have held the same 
view, unfortunately. 

12.592. That is your view? — Yes. 

12.593. Mr. Lyall, that is your view? — 
(Mr. Lyall,) That is my view. 

12.594. Mr. Hay ter, that is your view? 
— (Mr. Eayfer,) Certainly. It is my in- 
dividual impression which I have 
gathered simply from my own acquain- 
tances individually that as far as the 
Police are concerned and the crucial 
question of the transfer of Law and 
Order, there is more opposition to the 
idea and apprehensions in the minds of 
Indian officers than there is in the minds 
of British officers. 

12.595. Mr. Justice Le Rossignol, that 
is your view, too? — (Mr. Justice Le 
’Rossignol,) Yes, my Lord, I think I can 
add that that apprehension is not con- 
fined to the District Officers. I have 
found it existing also in the minds of 
Secretariat Officers. 

12.596. So that, if anybody were to 
say to you that the whole, or the great 
mass, of Indian official opinion was in 
favour of the findings in the White Paper 
you would say that was not accurate? — 
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I would say it was untrue. (Lieut.- 
Golonel C. E. Bruce.) So would I. 

12;597 You would say a very large 
number, perhaps a majority, of tte 
junior officeis in the districts were appre- 
hensive of the advance in the White 
Paper ?— I should. (Mr Lyall ) I should. 

Mr. It. A. Builer.2 Can you remember 
an instance of a junior officer ? 

Marquess of Salisbury ] W’ould not it 
be fair to let me have my own examina- 
tion ? 

Mr. E. A. Butler.'} I do not wish to 
interrupt the noble Marquess, but I want 
to get a further qualification of this re- 
mark with regard to junior members of 
the Services. I would wish to make it 
clear that I would be the last person 
to wish the Services to be quoted in 
any way, but I have had opportunities 
recently of meeting many of the junior 
officers, and this was not what I found 
to be their opinion. I do not wish to go 
into detail or to quote any particular 
officer or to bring the Services into the 
picture, but I just wish to qualify that 
statement. 

Marquess of Salishury.} We are very 
much obliged to Mr. Butler for his 
opinion 

Mr. E. A. Butler.} I am very sorry 
to interrupt the noble Lord. 

Marquess of Salishnry.} Not at all. I 
am quite sure Mr. Butler’s opinion is 
of the greatest value, but I was really 
asking the opinion of these witnesses. 
In their view, that is so. 

Chairman. 

12.598. Mr. Lyall, was it the junior 
officers or the senior officers who in your 
experience shared your views in these 
matters — I tEink, if the question re- 
lates to the majority, I am only com- 
petent to give a reply in regard to the 
senior officers. 

Marquess of Salisbury 

12.599. In regard to the senior officers ? 
—Yes, because I left India in the last 
four years. I have spoken to a con- 
siderable number who have been back 
since then, but so far as the junior 
officers are concerned I am not prepared 
to make any statement as to the per- 
centages who share one view or hold 
another, but I do know that both views 
are held. 

12.600. I see, Mr. Lyall, you say that 
even many Indians you know are afraid 


that the proposals go rather too farp 

Yes, my Lord ; that is so. 

12.601. So that this opinion of appre- 
hension IS not confined to European 
officials only P— I think not I had a 
letter only a week ago from a barrister 
in Lucknow (it is not in my Province; 
it happened to be a man whom I had 
known very well) in which he expressed 
that opinion very strongly, that they 
could not understand why there was all 
this talk of reforms and reforms and 
rerorms. 

Mr. Zajrulla Khan. 

12.602. And nothing done? — No. I 
think he suggested that, if it was de- 
sired, he, like Sir George MacMunn’s 
friend, would do his best to get things 
put back where they were. He had 
nothing to get out of me. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

12.603. The truth, of course, being 
that, like the inhabitants of every 
country (but it is especially true of 
India) the people really look to their 
own tranquillity and safety and the pro- 
motion of their interests. That is the 
think they care about most. Mr. Ameer 
Ali, I think you said in your evidence 
that the rural Indians want protection 
from oppression and violent criminals: 
that IS the kind of thing they are really 
interested in? — (Mr. Wans Ameer Ali.) 
Most definitely, my Lord. 

12.604. And if they think that by the 
strong administration of a well-ordered 
government they will get less oppression 
and less attacks upon their interests, 
they value that immensely? — ^Most defi- 
nitely, as long as they respect the rule 
of law. Once that respect has gone, all 
manner of individual expectations come 
into play; the hope of loot; the hope 
of scoring off a neighbour; the hope of 
not paying rent — all manner of the baser 
thoughts of mankind: We have seen it 
before 

12.605. But we have to reckon with 
the host motives ? — Taking it by and 
large, I know the peasantry of Oudh 
and the United Provinces very well; I 
have had a great many friends among 
them, and the great majority of them 
are only too thankful to be left in peace 
and left alone, and to have protection 
from venality or oppression and from 
violence and crime. 
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12.606. Colonel Bruce, might I jnst 
ask you a question or two about the 
Frontier You say in the evidence you 
have submitted to us that there has been 
an impression produced on the Frontier 
lately of weakness in the British Gov- 
ernment?’ — (Liout -Colonel Bruce.) Cer- 
tainly, my Lord. 

12.607. And, Sir George, you say that, 
too, do you?’ — (Lieut .-Colonel Sir George 
MacMurm.) Yes, Sir. I happened to be 
in Peshawar; I was staying with the 
General commanding and heard a great 
deal of the astounding collapse of autho- 
rity which happened when this absurd 
and very dangerous Red Shirt flare 
went up. A police officer was prac- 
tically hung by the people in his own 
district, and one of the most remark- 
able districts for the last 80 years went 
in the wildest, murderous disorder. 
7,000 Khuttacks, for generations one 
of the best-behaved Frontier tribes, 
were told that the British were going 
and why should they not come in? In 
travelling all over Peshawar, I was 
astounded at the stories I heard both 
from the British officers and some of the 
Indian officials that I had known there. 
I never could have believed it It just 
shows how any government in India, who- 
ever it is, can never know what is not 
going suddenly to make a wild and 
hysterical flare in this mass of millions 
of conflicting interests. I would not 
believe the stories I was told from 
Peshawar. 

12.608. There is a desire for strong 
government amongst the orderly people 
of the Frontier? — I think the whole of 
the Frontier wants a strong government 
absolutely because it is a country of 
immense thieving propensities and 
dacoities, robbery under arms and the 
robbing of the trader and the carrying 
ofl of his wives; these are the ordinary 
rules of the Frontier unfortunately, 
directly the strong hand is removed — a 
very pitiable story. (Lieut. -Colonel 
Bruce.) Might I give one small story 
to corroborate what Sir George 
Macmunn said ? Perhaps one of the 
most renowned robber tribes was the 
Mahsuds and Wazirs. The story is that 
when a Mahsud child is born, the mother 
places it through a hole in the wall 
saying over it : May you rise to man’s 
estate; may you be a thief and may the 
Almighty assist you in your unlawful 


occasions.” That is to say, that there 
the thief and the Almighty are placed 
together. I am sorry for interrupting 
you, my Lord. 

12.609. Not at all. I was very 
interested in a passage in your precis ot 
evidence in which you call attention to 
the importance of the harmonious work- 
ing of the political officers over the 
Frontier with the district officers within 
the Frontier. That is so, is it? — ^Yes, I 
think it is most important and difficult 
to obtain. 

12.610. Therefore it would be very 
important that the attitude ot the 
district officers within the Frontier 
should be directed to the same ends as 
those of the politicial officers outside the 
Frontier? — It is most important. 

12.611. And if they were under different 
authorities, that might not happen? — 
Well, I think the best way I can show 
that, my Lord, is to point out why that 
co-operation is so essential. 

12.612. By all means? — ^The tribes 
across the border, I think I might say 
without certainly much exaggeration, are 
dependent for the necessities of life on 
the districts. Therefore, the pressure 
that can be brought on to the tribes 
when they misbehave themselves, as they 
sometimes do, is from inside the districts. 
Do I make myself clear? 

12.613. Yes, quite clear? — Therefore, 
though the political agent, that is the 
officer across the boarder, is m charge ot 
those tribes, he may not know exactly 
how to bring that pressure to bear unless 
he himself has been a district officer? 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

12.614. Just to get clear what Colonel 
Bruce is speaking of when he speaks of 
the border, I understand it is not the 
Frontier but the border between the 
tribal area and India? You speak of the 
border — what border-line? — There I am 
talking of the trans-border on the one 
side of the border-line and the districts 
which are on this side of the border-line. 

12.615. But what border-line? — The 
Frontier, that is to say, the North West 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan. 

12.616. When you talk of tribes across 
the border, do you mean tribesmen in 
Afghanistan ? — No. 

Lord Irwin. 

12.617. You mean the administrative 
border ? — ^Yes ; one is tribal and the other 
IS administrative. 
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Sir Austen Ghamherlain.^ That is what 
I wanted to get clear. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

12.618. But the point of your evidence 
really is that unless the authorities who 
control the district officers worked in 
harmony with the authorities who con- 
trol the political officers across the 
border, it would be very unfortunate? — 
Most unfortunate. Might I give one 
single story in connection with that? I 
think it would drive home my point. 
Certain Kabul Khels, if I may give the 
name — Wazirs — had committed certain 
offences in the Kohat district. They 
were placed under blockade and the 
blockade was raised. Later on, the 
blockade was again put on and the tribes- 
men used to get their food through other 
sections in another district. Had the two 
district officers and the political agent 
not been working together, that fact 
would not have been known. 

12.619. So if hereafter the district 
officers were under, let us say, a 
responsible minister, and the political 
officers across the border were under the 
Viceroy, and they did not work in 
harmony — then that would be a change 
for the worse in the administration of 
India ? — Most certainly — 'dangerous. 

12,620 That was the point. In the 
same way, iMr. Hayter, you told us that 
it is very important that the Police and 
the Army should work together? — (Mr. 
Hayter.) I tfiink that is of most vital 
importance, perhaps because one cannot 
imagine that the Army by itself could 
ever operate in a country of the size of 
India Vithout the auxiliary services which 
the Police can give it and have to give 
it in respect both of intelligence and 
keeping guard over points, lines of com- 
munication,'^ and, similarly, that without 
that very -close co-operation, the Police 
might be* overwhelmed before military 
assistance could reach them if it were 
necessary. That is why I think I re- 
ferred my memorandum to a paragraph 
in the Statutory Commission’s Report, 
volume II, paragraph 213, in which it 
seemed to me that it .was suggested that 
in order that local government should not 
be too free in asking for military assist- 
ance when there is trouble, that they 
i^ould have to pay for it from the local 
, .^oyernment resources, and also that the 
requisition should he neces- 
before military forces could be set 



m motion. It seemed to me in a matter 
of that kind that the Police might well 
be overwhelmed or lose their position 
entirely and chaos might ensue before 
the Military were set in motion to assist 
them. It seemed to me that that kind 
of recommendation must arise from the 
thought that perhaps the Government of 
India might not wish to send Military in 
supporb of Police action by a local gov- 
ernment under the changed constibution 
without a good deal of consideration. In 
that case it seems to me to raise a very 
dangerous issue, possibly it looks as if 
it means that there would not be suffi- 
cient confidence for the Army to move 
immediately in support of the Police 
when it is asked to do so as it does at 
present. At present there is confidence. 

12.621. You are anticipating a state of 
things under which the Police would be 
under the authority of the responsible 
government, and the Army, of course, 
would be under the control of the Viceroy 
himself. That is what you are thinking 
of, is it not? — ^Yes. I of course recog- 
nise that they are constitutionally now 
under different authorities, the Police 
being under the Governor, and the Army 
under the Government of India, but for 
all that, as a matter of fact, everything 
works together as one body. 

12.622. And of course it might do so 
in any state of things? — It might do so. 

12.623. But there is a certain risk that 
it would not do so? — A certain fear that 
it would not do so, and that is very 
dangerous. 

12.624. The conclusion to which you 
gentlemen have come is that, in view of 
the evidence which you have given so 
clearly to the Committee, we ought to 
proceed in these changes with the greatest 
caution. Is not that so. Colonel Bruce? 
— (Lieut.-Colonel Bruce.) Certainly, my 
Lord. I think all our views are : Go as 
far as will not jeopardise the welfare of 
the masses of the people, but he very 
careful not to go further. 

12.625. It would not be correct to say 
that you suggested to the Committee thab 
they should go back upon the present 
state of things? — Most certainly not. 

12.626. Nor that they should not go 
forward to a certain extent? — As far as 
possible, provided that safeguards are 
made. 

12.627. But they ought to go with great 
caution forward ? — ^With very great 
caution. 
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Lo-rd Bankeillour, 

12.628. Colonel Bruce, I think under 
the GoYernment of India Act, 1919, both 
the North-West Frontier and Baluchistan 
were reserved as Chief Commi^ioners’ 
Provinces ? — Yes 

12.629. Are they at present governed 
under the same procedure ^ — Not now, 
hut up till lately. 

12.630. Till when? — The North-West 
Frontier Province was last year, I think. 

Sir Sari Singh Gour, 

12.631. 1931?~Yes. 

Marquess of Seadtiig.'] But each of 
them was under a Chief Commissioner? 

Lord Banheillour.^ I said they were 
reserved by the 1919 Act under the Chief 
Commissioner. I asked whether there 
was any difference now. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

12.632. There has been no change in 
Baludhistan ? — None. 

Lord Banheillour,'} No, but there is a 
difference now between the two. 

Marquess of Beading, 

12.633. Baluchistan is under the Agent 
to the Governor-General? — He is called, 
as you know, both Agent to the Governor- 
General and Chief Commissioner. 

12.634. Not constituted as the Chief 
Commissioner of the North West Frontier 
is^ — ^He was also the Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General. It 
is reversed. 

Lord Banheillour. 

12.635. Your attention was called last 
week to sections 57 and 58, about the 
Government of Baluchistan? — ^Yes. 

12.636. Would you be satisfied if the 
same provisions as are in those sections 
were applied to the North West Frontier 
Province? Perhaps it is not a fair ques- 
tion to ask without notice ? — ^It is a 
little hard, do you not think? I should 
like to go into it more 

12.637. Or would you prefer the North 
West Frontier to remain as it now is? 
I throw it out; I do not .press you on 
it? — Thank you very much. 

12.638. Then I gathered from your 
Memorandum that you are -afraid that in 
case of a war the military operations of 
the Indian Army might be to some ex- 
tent jeopardised by I will not say the 

' disloyalty, but the weakness of a provin- 
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cial government. Is not that so? — ^Cer- 
tainly it would be jeopardised. 

12.639. That was the case with the 
Cape Government at the beginning of the 
South African War, if you happen to 
remember ? — ^Yes. 

12.640. And you are afraid the same 
sort of thing mi,ght happen in India? — 
Yes. 

12.641. There is only one other ques- 
tion I want. U> ask. I gather you have 
not the same degree of objection to the 
handing over of the Irrigation and 
Forest Departments to a responsible pro- 
vincial Government, as you have to the 
Police or Courts? — Not the same objec- 
tion. 

12.642. But you have an objection? — 
think it has to be done very very slowly, 
because irrigation is so important to the 
welfare of the people, who are the 
supreme test. 

12.643. And you would reserve for the 
time being at any rate the senior appoint- 
ments in those Departments or in Irriga- 
tion to Members of the All-India Ser- 
vice ^ — ^Yes. 

Lord Middleton, 

12.644. Colonel Bruce, it has been sug- 
gested that there has been deterioration 
in the services in the last few years: 
Do you agree that that is the case? — 
certainly agree that there has been 
deterioration. 

12.645. How would a dishonest official 
operate to his own .advantage, say, In 
the Revenue Department? — It is very 
simple in the Revenue, because under the 
Revenue, Irrigation and Crops and every- 
thing to do with the Zamindar comes 
specially nnder that service. 

12.646. Have you ever known of such 
cases personally? — ^Yes, I certainly have 
known of them. 

Marquess of Beading. 

12.647. You say personally: does that 
mean from your own experience, from 
what you have seen yourself, or from 
what you have been told? — ^Both. 

Lord Middleton, 

12.648. If bribery and corruption are 
rampant what would be the effect in 
rural India upon the revenue, for in- 
stance: would it affect the revenue? — 
It would affect it enormously. 

12.649. Then may 1 take it that if 
corruption is widespread, the revenue of 

3 L 
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a Province might he very seriously 
diminished? — I should think most cer- 
tainly. 

12.650. And that might mean a budget 
deficit? — I did not quite catch that. 

12.651. It might involve a deficit in 
the budget? — Certainly. 

12.652 Then that would have to be 
dealt with, I presume, either by re- 
trenchment in the Services or else by 
increased taxation? — 1 do not see any 
other remedy. 

12.653 I would like to ask Mr. Lyall 
this : Would rural India be likely to 
accept increased taxation with equa- 
nimity? — (Mr. Lyall.) I think definitely 
not. 

12.654. There might be serious conse- 
quences ? — I do not think anybody 
appreciates increased taxation. 

12.655. Does it amount to this, that 
if too rapid an advance is made in self- 
government, and if the Services de- 
teriorate, the Government might have to 
face serious agrarian trouble? — I think 
that is most distinctly so. I do not 
think people can have any idea of the 
difficulty, even with things as they were, 
and with very great power in the hands 
of a District Officer, of his finding out 
where oppression is going on. I have 
been in districts where I have had com- 
plaints of 300 dacoities made before ever 
a charge was lodged with the thanna 
at all, and it only came to my notice 
personally because I was touring and I 
could not deal with them except under 
what are called the bad livelihood sec- 
tions under which a man is convicted 
upon repute. It is an extraordinary pro- 
vision of the law of India, but it is 
one of the most powerful. It put down 

- extortion on a vast scale in that di.s- 
trict. Then you would get agrarian 
trouble and everything that follows in 
its train. 

12.656. It is fair to say that our suc- 
cess, such as we have had in rural 
India, has depended largely on lightness 
of taxation. Is not that so? — I would 
say very distinctly so. 

12.657. Then would the agrarian 
trouble that might follow in certain cir- 
cumstances be more serious to cope with 

, than any possible disturbance throng 
/the disappointment of the intelligentsia 
■ ‘ ^ if the provisions of the White Paper 
; :A^ere very materially modified? — So far 
my experience goes it would be, but 


I have never had a really strong cam- 
paign of the intelligentsia in my dis- 
tricts because I have been very largely 
in districts which have not had much 
in thd way of newspaper propaganda, 
but I could tell you of one instance 
where in one night (this was a very 
backward district indeed, not at all like 
the Frontier that Sir George referred 
to) 7,000 people turned out and tried 
to set on fire a police station for the 
sole reason that one man had been 
arrested, because that man had crimin- 
ally restrained a woman from drawing 
water from a well. That man was 
arrested, taken to the thanna. It was 
the time of the Non-Co-operation Move- 
ment in 1921-22, and we should have 
had a repetition of the Ohauri-Ohauri 
incident where there were 27 police 
officers and constables lying mutilated 
and burnt, if it had not been that there 
was one officer in charge there, an in- 
spector who during the War had been 
in the military, and with vast presence 
of mind he himself fired and controlled 
the crowd. They then went to the 
courts and the gaol, and there was ex- 
treme difficulty in dealing with that 
case. But that put down the whole of 
the tiouble that was arising then, and 
that trouble was an attempt to set up 
a parallel set of Law Courts to the 
British Law Courts, I had instructed 
my officers that at the first opportunity 
that was to be brought to a head. This 
particular case was due to the fact that 
a man had sold a bullock and had re- 
ceived the money. A fortnight later 
the man who had got the bullock wanted 
to return it. There was not a hope in 
any of our British Courts because, after 
all, the deal was complete. He went to 
the other Courts and they brought social 
pressure to bear and it was in respect 
of that social pressure that the whole 
of the women of that household were 
not allowed to get water; and that is 
the kind of pressure that can be brought 
to bear. I would not have believed that 
7,000 people could have turned up in 
one night like that. My only point in 
telling that to the Committee here is 
to bring home to the Committee the 
extraordinary inflammable material that 
there is in India. 
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Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

12.658. Am I riglit in understanding 
that the attempt in this case was to 
substitute an illegal court for the courts 
of the realm — That is so. 

12.659. It was the illegal court which 
was stirring up trouble, not the British 
court? — ^That is so; it was a set of courts 
that was brought into being by what I 
believe to have been the propaganda of 
the National Congress Party at that 
time. 

Lord Middleton, 

12.660. In view of what you have said, 
would you say that the Government is 
faced by difficulties and appears to be 
choosing the path which you think is 
most fraught with danger ? — I should 
think so. 

12.661. Colonel Bruce, would you agree 
with the statement that has been made, 
that interest in the red shirt movement 
exemplifies an awakening of political 
consciousness among the people? — 
(Lieut.-Colonel C. E. Bruce.) No, I 
would not agree. 

12.662. Did the red shirt movement 
ever have any high ideals of a nationalist 
or patriotic nature? — I never had any 
actual dealings with the red shirts but 
as I have pointed out, I knew of them 
and their history intimately and I never 
heard or believed that it was in any way 
due to purely political movements. 

12.663. In your opinion, would it have 
been easy to suppress the movement? — 
Most certainly, under any policy, such as 
in my Memorandum I call, and I think 
it is generally called, the Sandeman 
policy, 'because no such movement could 
have come into being under that pohcy. 
For it to have done so it would have 
meant the abrogation of the authority of 
the tribal leaders on which the Sandeman 
policy is to a very great extent based. 

12.664. "Who are the middlemen you 
refer to in your Memorandum? — I 
delayed, if I may say so, because it is 
rather difficult to define, and I have 
noted, as shortly as I possibly can, my 
views on that point. Under the close 
border system, the system in Peshawar as 
against the Sandeman system in Baluch- 
istan, British political officers were for- 
bidden or certainly discouraged from cross- 
mg the border. They had to depend very 
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greatly, therefore, on middlemen or go- 
betweens, both in their dealings with and 
in their knowledge of the tribes. It can 
be imagined what opportunities this 
system, the close border system, gave the 
middlemen for intrigues and possibly 
amassing wealth, and it would have been 
marvellous if some had not sucumbed to 
such a temptation. 'On the evils of that 
system the late Lord Lytton wrote* 1 
think the employment of middlemen 
should be discontinued. I believe the 
North West Frontier presents a spectacle 
unique in the world. At least, I know 
of no other spot where, after 25 years 
of peaceful occupation, a great civilized 
power has o-btained so little influence 
over its semi-savage neighbours ; and 
again there is some reason to fear that 
these persons are not altogether in- 
capable of promoting and provoking 
difficulties on the frontier in the hope of 
increasing their own importance.” That 
was the late Lord Lytton description of 
the middlemen. 

12.665. One last question. You refer 
to the Frontier Crimes Regulations. 
Hare they been restored? — The Frontier 
Crimes Regulations were in force in both 
the North West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan. In two districts in the 
North West Frontier Province they were 
— I do not know whether done away with 
is the wrong expression, but they were 
not in force. I am not quite certain 
whether they are now. I have not heard 
that they have again been put into force. 

Mr. Isaac Foot. 

12.666. Colonel Bruce, there was^ one 
correction that perhaps might be made, 
having regard to an answer that was 
made this afternoon. I understand that 
Mr. Lyall served up to 1929? — (Mr. 
Lyall.) I was in India up to 1929. 

12.667. The service ended in 1926, but 
you continued your residence in India 
up to 1929? — Yes. 

12.668. Which of the witnesses, Colonel 
Bruce, have had experience coincident 
with or subsequent to the Inquiry of the 
Statutory Commission ? The Statutory 
Commission made its First Report on 
the 12th May, 1930. That is the date 
I have just looked up. You yourself 
served at that time, and subsequently? 
— (Lieut.-Colonel Bruce.) I left in 1931. 

12.669. Yes, I know you yourself did. 
Did any other of the witnesses have ex- 
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perience coincident with or subsequent 
to the Inquiry of the Statutory Com- 
mission? — Sir. Waris Ameer All. 

12,670 When was his retirement ? — 
(Mr. Waris Ameer All.) In 1929, but 
the Statutory Commission was touring 
the country when I was there 

12.671. Yes, I know, and they made 
their report on the 12th May, 1930? — 
Yes. 

12. 672. It was some time before that 
that you retired from service in India? 
— ^About a year before. 

12,673 You have made yourself 
acquainted with the concluding chapter 
of the first volume of the Statutory Com- 
mission’s Report? — (Lieut. - Colonel 
Bruce.) It is some time ago 

12,674.- I will remind you that it deals 
with the question of public opinion in 
India, a very valuable sub-chapter deal- 
ing with the pace of opinion, the pace 
of progress and the influence of the poli- 
ticians of India upon the masses, and 
perhaps you will recall that there it 
says: “ Although the politically minded 
Indians may be very few, their power 
over the masses is very great.” You 
would agree with that? — Here I must 
speak only of that part of India, the 
Frontier, which I know. I should say 
that they were still very few in com- 
parison. 

12,676. Yes, but would you also agree 
that, although they are very few, their 
power is very great? I will quote the 
words, if I may, on page 406 at the end 
of the second paragraph * The politic- 
ally-minded in India are only a tiny 
minority, but they may be able to sway 
masses of men in the countryside,” and 
they deal there with the power that they 
have in dealing with the masses. You 
would agree with that from your know- 
ledge? — No, I would not agree with that 
as far as the Frontier is concerned, 
t 12,676. Might I put the question to 
your colleagues as to whether they agree 
or disagree with the conclusions arrived 
at by the Inquiry?— (Mr. Waris Ameer 
AIL) , Hitherto not in the United Pro- 
vinces. They have considerable influence. 
There are politicians and politicians. 
There are many men of substance and 
weight in the countryside who are poli- 
"ticiane. There are many men of sub- 
'stance and weight in the towns who are 
|h^Iiticians. 

^H>;677.. The questions can be answered. 
P^^J^^,^our* knowledge it is not so? — 


Even as to the attitude of the educated 
peasant hitherto to the politician I will 
quote a Rajput Sergeant Alajor, a man 
who had served m the War and could 
read and write English to a certain ex- 
tent. That was in 1928. He said- ^‘It 
is all very fine the Government making 
us put slips of paper in one of these 
new-fangled letter boxes, but all it means 
is that someone comes round once in 
three years and is very polite to me 
because he wants my vote, and then I 
do not see him again.” 

12.678. Then your answer is that from 
your knowledge the politically-mmded in 
India have very little influence on the 
masses.? — I would not say very little 
influence ” but T do not think they have 
so much as is claimed in some quarters 

12.679. And you would disagree with 
such a conclusion as was arrived at by 
the Statutory Commission? — Alay I look 
at the Statutory Commission’s Report? 

12.680. They deal with the matter on 
page 405? — have not seen it for a long 
time. 

12.681. It is dealt with generally. Per- 
haps it would be rather long for you to 
express an opinion on because it deals 
from page 404 with public opinion in 
India, and shows that very considerable 
changes in recent years have had their 
effect even upon the village life and the 
ordinary masses of India. Perhaps you 
do not recall forming an opinion upon 
that chapter, do you? — Yes. All I can 
tell you is that, for my part, I have 
never seen a vernacular newspaper in 
any village, except on very rare 
occasions in the hands of a schoolmaster 
where there was a village school. 

12.682. May I put the question to Mr. 
Lyall. Mr. Lyall, could you answer that 
question which I have tried to put very 
simply for my sake rather than for 
yours? Would you tell us what your 
experience is as to the influence of the 
politically-minded in India and their 
power over the masses? — (Mr. Lyall.) In 
my view a much greater weight is 
attached to it than it really carries. It 
is very difficult in many of the districts 
in which I have been to say what it is 
exactly that has swayed public opinion, 
but I am confident that a very great deal 
of it is due to superstition and various 
tales that are spread, various promises 
that are put out, and the effect of that, 
I think, depends very largely upon the 
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method in which a corrective is applied 
to them hy the District Officers when it 
comes out. 

12.683. Whatever may be the influence 

of the politically-minded in India upon 
the masses, how would you counteract 
that influence. What machinery have 
tWe, or what methods can be adopted for 
counteracting the influence of the 
politically-minded amongst their own 
people ? — Except when it becximes con- 
trary to the law 

12.684. I am not speaking about con- 

trary to the law. I am speaking gener- 
ally of the politically-minded? it is 

difficult to do so, but I was going to add 
that a very great deal of the effects of 
that influence is to bring people who 
listen to it against the law. I do not 
think myself that I should be very afraid 
of the effect of the propaganda of the 
politically-minded only on the people, 
because there is such a vast (as I believe 
it) amount of counter opinion which can 
he advanced by people who hold a con- 
trary view. 

12.685. Very weU. Will you tell me 
how that can be exercised? Assuming 
there is the influence brought to bear by 
the pohtically-minded upon the masses 
how can that be counteracted? — Govern- 
ment counter propaganda might be 
done. It is a thing that I myself per- 
sonally may probably be the worst ex- 
ponent of in the world. On the other 
hand, I have not had difficulty in finding 
a very large body of opinion in the 
masses whidh was prepared to resist that. 
Really it comes to a question of where 
is the propaganda of the politioally- 
minded going to lead? The only pos- 
sibility of doing that is to reason with 
these people and let them know *where it 
is going to lead to. 

12.686. Who will do the reasoning? — 
(Mr. Sayter.) Might I supplement the 
answer? 

12.687. Yes, please? — I would like to 

point out that it is very often the case 
that — you may say agitators with- 
out any evil sense 

12.688. A very honourable term in 

English history? ^dei^ive a very great 

deal of their influence (they have in past 
years) through transgressing the law, 
and what is called in colloquial language 

getting away with it ”, and I think if 
sufficient care was taken that no agitator 
ever transgressed the law and got away 
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with it, you would find that their in- 
fluence very much decreased, but they 
have so frequently defied authority that 
their influence has very much increased. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

12.689. Your quarrel then is with the 
administration of law and order, say, 
within the last ten years. You think it 
lias been weak and inefficient — I think 
it has been affected very much by the 
necessity of exercising what is called 
conciliation. 

12.690. The reservation of it then has 
not been a sufficient security in your 
view" ? — I would put it this way. Sir, that 
the trend of policy has been such that 
even reservation was not sufficient. 

Mr. Isaac Foot. 

12.691. You say in your Memorandum, 

paragraph 12: Some may talk of 

taking the ‘ risk ’ of granting India a 
full-fledged democratic constitution, but 
we would ask them to remember that the 
risk is not theirs.” Would you agree 
that the risk would fall very heavily 
upon the existing European business 
interests in India? I will repeat my 
question, if it is not clear. Would you 
agree that the risk will fall primarily, 
or, at least, very heavily upon the exist- 
ing European business interests in 
India? — (Lieut.-Colonel Bruce.) Yes, I 
should think it would ^ I had not much 
to do with it. 

12.692. Are you aware that the 

Eiuropean Association had its representa- 
tives here on the 4th July and gave 
evidence before the Committee? I asked 
the indulgence of the Committee in 
putting one question and getting an 
answer, and I would like you to give me 
your opinion upon that. The question 
was : Supposing that there is no 

reform embodying provincial autonomy 
and responsibilty with safeguards, do you 
think that there would be a dangerous 
expression of opinion in India.” The 
reply given by Mr. James, a reply which 
was confirmed by his colleagues, was in 
these terms — at least the question was a 
little larger than that, but perhaps I 
should carry it on. Supposing the 
White Paper prop'osals were wiped out 
and there was no substantial advance as 
IS suggested by the White Paper pro- 
posals, have you formed any opinion as 
to what is likely to be the reaction in 
India. The reply was: ‘‘Yes, I think 
that I can say this fairly, that the 
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Association would view with grave mis- 
givings the position which w’ouid arise 
in India if reasonable expectations ot 
political advance were now disappointed 
by the re 3 ection of the White Paper 
proposals. This would, in our mind, lead, 
to serious consequences^ and it would be 
almost impossible, in our view, to 
re-establish that co-operation between 
British Indian leaders which has charac- 
terised the Round Table Conferences and 
has brought the whole question to its 
present stage. The view ot the Associa- 
tion generally is that it is not practicable 
to go back behind the present Govern- 
ment of India Act. It is not possible 
to stand still, and the White Paper pro- 
posals, subject to such modifications as 
we are asking the Joint Committee to 
consider, do offer a reasonable and 
cautious advance towards the ideal of a 
federated India. I am glad to make that 
perfectly clear.” That was the opinion 
of the men who, if there is the landslide 
that you apprehend, stand to take the 
main share of the risk, is it not? At 
present they have come over from India 
wihere their businesses are in existence, 
and they say that unless we make a sub- 
stantial advance roughly upon the lines 
of the White Paper proposals, there will 
be chaos and disaster. Have you formed 
any opinion upon that? — That is, I 
think, an urban opinion on whidh there 
have been various answers. I personally 
have not had very much to do with 
European businesses on the Frontier. 

12.693. But why should you say it is 
only urban, Colonel Bruce? — I think that 
is admitted. 

12.694. Would not the Chairman of the 
Assam Branch of the European Associa- 
tion have other than an urban ex- 
perience? — Assam is fairly far from 
Peshawar. 


12.695. I quite agree, but Assam, I 
suppose, is mainly an agricultural com- 
munity, is it not? I cannot recall any 
great industrial centres in Assam as com- 
pared with the others? — (Mr. LyoM.) It 
is a very large tea-planting area. 

12.696. But when it is said that the 
European Association only spoke for an 
urban population, would it not be true 
to say that the representatives of the 
Assam European Association would have, 


^supposedly, a considerable rural ex- 
^^^enee ? — ^Undoubtedly. 

Has that opinion been con- 
the Indian Empire Society? — 


(Mr. Hayter.) Might I answer that we 
have a very large number of the members 
of the Society who are tea-planters in 
Assam, and we believe (I do not know 
whether I am right in saying it — I have 
no definite warranty for saying it) that 
we have the support in our opinions of 
a tremendous majority of the whole of 
the planters in Assam. 

12.698. There were two representatives 
of Assam who came before us? — I am 
aware of that, but that I believe to- be 
the case. (Mr. Lyall.) Might I amplify 
that to a certain extent, if I can? I was 
in Calcutta for a long time identified 
with one of the large business firms there, 
and I know that there is a very great 
cleavage of opinion there just as there 
is in the services. I know that the views 
which you have expressed as having been 
put before yon are held by a certain 
number, but there is a directly contrary 
view held by others. So far as Assam 
is concerned, I think what Mr. Hayter 
has said is also the fact that there is 
a certain number who will hold one 
opinion and another; but I would like 
to add this, that there has been a very 
great influence brought to bear by the 
Congress party in regard to business of 
large British firms both in Bombay and 
in Calcutta, very much less in Calcutta 
than in Bombay, and that influence has 
not in my opinion been a creditable one; 
it has been really blackmail and 
oppression. 

12.699. Do I understand, Mr. Lyall, 
that when we have put before us this 
answer to an express question, which is 
regarded as being important at the time, 
and the answer (was given by Mr. James 
and others, in which they said it was not 
only their answer, but the considered 
reply of their Association, we must 
modify that answer because of the im- 
proper pressure brought to bear upon 
them ? — I think that is carrying my 
answer to a quite different conclusion. 

Mr. Foot.'] I do not want to do you 
an injustice. 

Chairman. 

12.700. Would you repeat it? — That is 
taking a conclusion from my answer 
which it does not warrant. So far as 
this expression of opinion goes in regard 
to the European Association, I still stand 
by what I said just now, that there is 
a very strong contrary view held among 
business men in Calcutta, and I believ^ 
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there has 'been a certain amount of re- 
pudiation in the Calcutta Press in regard 
to the attitude taken by that body. So 
far as Bombay is concerned, I cannot 
talk except from having had very great 
friends who were in business there and 
who told me of what went on, especially 
about 1928 and 1929; the pressure that 
was brought to bear upon them was 
almost unbelievable, and it did affect 
their businesses, so much so that many 
British firms had to accept a position 
which they resented most bitterly. I 
think there again it all resolves itself 
into a question of administration in 
Bombay. Again forgive me; I am talk- 
ing of general repute in India, and at 
that time (I never had personal dealings 
there) the feeling was that in the 
administration in Bombay this kind of 
pressure was tolerated in a way that it 
ought never to have been. Here, again, 
gentlemen, we are getting into very, 
very difficult and controversial subjects, 
but there was a period in Calcutta when 
I was there — I should say it was some- 
where about 1926 or 1927 when there was 
no sort of law or order in the whole dis- 
trict of Howrah, on the other side from 
Calcutta. You had on the one side a 
strong administration due to the Com- 
missioner of Police ; on the other side 
you had complete chaos, because there 
was no administration at all. 

Marquess of heading. 

12,701. 1 do not quite follow the dis- 
tinction. On the one side you say 
because of the Commissioner of Police, 
and on the other because of what? — 
Complete absence of any administration. 
The district of Howrah there at the time 
was under an Indian Collector, but 1 
would associate with him for weakness, 
even more so, a European judge. 

Sir Kuhert Carr.] Perhaps I might 
throw a little light upon that* for the 
Committee, with reference to the alleged 
opinions of the European Association. I 
was its President for five years, and 
know the care with which the Association 
collects the opinions from all its 
Branches throughout India. At the 
present moment, as Mr. Lyall has said, 
there must always be differences of 
opinion, but those differences of opinion 
have been so far reduced that the Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce (their 
standing, I think, is undisputed) have 
agreed with the European Association in 
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the Memorandum submitted to the Com- 
mittee, and have endorsed the evidence 
which has been put before them by those 
witnesses , so that, although there are 
differences of opinion, it may I think 
fairly be taken that they are less to-day 
than they have been in the past. I 
only wisih to mention that, Mr. Foot. 

Mr, Foot, 

12.702. There is one further question 
I will put to Colonel Bruce, Has your 
Society taken any attitude towards the 
proposals for a federal system of Gov- 
ernment in India? Are you generally in 
favour of a federal system of Govern- 
ment? — (Lieut.-Colonel Bruce.) It has 
been gone into, and I believe the recom- 
mendations were: the States first, and 
then the Provinces should come in — 
federation. 

12.703. I do not follow the answer. The 
proposal, of course, is, following upon 
what took place at the beginning of the 
Round Table Conference, that the federal 
system should be set up if arrangements 
can be made, bringing in the States and 
the Provinces? — ^Yes. 

12.704. Upon that main proposal have 
you or your Society come to any conclu- 
sion or any opinion? Are you in favour 
of that proposal? — ^As T have not myself 
had DQQUch to do with it on the Frontier, 
I should like Mr. Lyall to answer that 
question. (Mr. Lyall.) I think perhaps 
I can 'best answer the question by quot- 
ing what Sir John Simon once said iio 
us at our I.C.S. Dinner. He said that 
this matter of federation was perhaps the 
one subject on which he was more en- 
titled to give an opinion than anybody 
else. He said he had never known of 
any instance of successful federation 
being started as a whole from the very 
beginning. I believe that view has been 
expressed by him several times. 

12.705. Would you mind saying what 
the time was when Sir John expressed 
that opinion? — That was in 1929, just 
after his Report had been issued. He 
said that all successful federations were 
the result of concessions, of mutual give 
and take, among bodies which had been, 
each of them, independent, and who 
worked together by common sacrifice and 
conciliation to arrive at a federated 
system. I think our view would be that 
it would be very much wiser to build up 
each of these separate units first, and 
give them time to function, and then 
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see how this federation was to he done. 
Sir John Simon I believe laid down that 
his views had been changed owing to 
the fact that the iStates which thereto- 
fore had never been consulted had now 
given their consent. That is a point in 
regard to which it is difficult for us as 
a iSociety to have .any up-to-date know- 
ledge; but we believe there is not the 
consensus of opinion about the States 
that there was when the si^gestion was 
first mooted. 

12.706. Has the Society taken into con- 
sideration the statement of the Princes 
at the Round Table Conference that a 
system of federation is only possible upon 
the basis of Indian self-government — I 
do not think I remember that statement, 
and I do not think we have taken it into 
consideration at all. 

12.707. Of course, I .am only paraphras- 
ing, but if you will refer to what was 
said by all the spokesman at the time, 
the Nawab of Bhopal, the Maharaja of 
Bikaner, statements which were repeated 
by »Sir John Simon in the last debate in 
the House of Commons, you will see that 
that was the condition of a federated 
system, that there should be a dhange in- 
volving responsibility at the Centre. 
Upon that primary question has your 
Society formed any opinion? — ^We have 
no definite guarantee or knowledge that 
the Princes still adhere to that opinion. 

12.708. Have you any reason to think 
that they have departed from it? — No; 
far from it; but I do not think that 
their views in regard to federation to- 
day are what they were before. 

12.709. Do you know of anything that 
has changed that principle, that federa- 
tion must have as a condition precedent 
responsibility at the Centre in India P 
Do you know of any expression of 
opinion that has varied that? — I would 
say that that responsibility at the Centre 
can only he arrived at by what I have 
touched on, and that is mutual arrange- 
ment, and concession among the various 
units, because it is going to be a very 
very difficult thing to reconcile the con- 
flicting claims of British India and the 
Princes. 


12,710. I agree that it is most difficult 
‘ ^d I do not want to put a question to 
Jjypu about it. The question was whether 
Society had formed any opinion upon 
cannot form an opinion I say 
data. Our opinion is that 


we ought to get the units working first, 
before you can arrive at a method of 
federating them. 

12.711. There is only one other ques- 
tion I want to put. I apologise for 
keeping the Committee so long, but you 
put a question, my Lord Chairman, at 
the beginnmg bearing upon the first part 
of the Memorandum. “ The decline 
commenced from the day when British 
politicians endeavoured to endow India 
with a democratic government.^’ You 
remember, my Lord Chairman, putting 
that question, and Colonel Bruce gave 
the ansiwer that he referred to something 
like 14 or 15 years ago; that you had in 
mind the changes that were then effected 
as being the day when that commenced. 
I would like to ask Mr. Le Rossignol to 
answer that question. Are we to assume 
from your evidence, Mr Le Rossignol, 
that you would put that date very much 
further back than 14 oi 15 years; that 
you have thought that the application of 
a democratic system to India was wrong 
from its inception? — (Mr. Le Bossignol.) 
Yes. I would put it back to the date of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 

12.712. You would not put it back to 
Warren Hastings? — No. 

12.713. Mr. Le Rossignol is very much 
better acquainted with the history than 
1 am? — I should doubt that, Sir, 

12.714. But is it not clear that from 
the time of Warren Hastings those who 
have been our responsible governors and 
the exponents of British opinion in 
India have always said that it is the 
purpose of our association with India to 
train them in the management of their 
own affairs? — Yes. 

12.715. And that when that day came 
it would be the proudest day in our 
history ? — ^Yes. The question is : Has 
that da/ arrived? 

Mr. Fooi,^ You would think that the 
day that is spoken of here would go 
back very far. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.'] Could Mr. 
Foot or the witness refer me to the 
passage in some declaration of Warren 
Hastings that they have in mind? 

Mr. Foot.] The passage about the 
greatest day, of course, wae from 
Macaulay. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.'] That, surely, 
is very different from Warren Hastings. 
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Mr. Foot. 

12.716. I think it will be found, upon 
enquiry, that Warren Hastings did him- 
self express the hope that that would be 
established, and I will be able to get my 
friend, if I may later on, the express 
quotation. May I ask Mr. Le Eossignoi 
what is the date on which he thinks we 
went wrong — how far back? The 
decline commenced from the day when 
British politicians endeavoured to endow 
India with a democratic government.” 
How far back would you put that day, 
Mr. Le Eossignoi? — The date of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. (Lieut - 
Colonel Bruce.) May I say one thing 
about the 14 or 15 years that have been 
mentioned? I was asked at what date 
I came into contact with the decline, and 
that was my answer to that. 

Chairman. I think you misunderstood 
the question a little. Colonel Bruce. 
That was not my intention. 

Marquess of Beading. 

12.717. Just one question to clear up 
one matter as it is too late to go into 
detail at all, and that is with reference 
to Mr. Waris Ameer Ali’s evidence. I 
think it was you Mr. Ameer Ali who 
spoke of crime and your fear of crime 
increasing in India; consequently the 
safety of Indians and others being en- 
dangered in India if the White Paper 
scheme was carried out. That was what 
you said, was it not? — (Mr. Wans Ameer 
Ah.) Yes. 

12.718. What I wanted to know from 
you was, is that because you think the 
elected Minister would have pressure 
brought to bear upon him which would 
cause him to interfere with the promo- 


tion, the discipline, the transfer, and so 
on, of the Police? Is that not part of 
your reason — ^Yes, I think there is very 
great risk of it, if not, almost a moral 
certainty. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

12.719. I only want to clear up a mis- 
understanding in this connection. In 
answer to Lord Middleton’s questions 
about the deterioration of the Services in 
recent years you did not mean, Colonel 
Bruce, did you, to imply that there was 
to-day widespread corruption in the ad- 
ministrative services in the Provinces? — 
(Lieut. -Colonel Bruce.) It has certainly 
increased. 

12.720. But in what administrative ser- 
vices — particularly in those that have 
been transferred ito the control of Indian 
administrators? — I would not like to give 
an opinion exactly upon that. 

Sir Akhar Rydan.'] Was not the ques- 
tion about responsibility in the Centre 
and federation and the Indian States 
this, that whether the Indian States or 
the Indian Princes enter the federation 
or not, there may be a certain amount 
of doubt as to how many Provinces will 
enter the federation; but all the Indian 
Princes, without exception, have made 
it a condition precedent that they can- 
not agree to enter any federation unless 
the Federal GoYernment has got respon- 
sibility in the Centre? 

Mr. Fooi.2 That is the question, which 
has been put by Sir Akbar much better 
than I put it. 

Chairman.'} We are greatly obliged to 
you gentlemen for having appeared 
before us, for having prepared the memo- 
randa, and for having given your evi- 
dence. Thank you very much. 


{The witnesses are directed to withdraw.) 


Ordered, That the Committee be adjourned to to-morrow at half-past Ten o’clock. 
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DIE MARTIS, 17° OCTOBRIS, 1933. 


Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Lord Chancellor. 

Mar<iuess of Salisbury. 

Mar(xuess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Eeaxiing. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl of Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (Marquess of Lothian). 
Lord Hardinge of Penhurst. 

Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Riankeillour 


Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Major Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Isaac Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The following Indian Delegates were also present: — 


Indian States Repbbsentatives. 


Sir Akbar Hydari. 

Sir Manubbai N. Mehta. 


Mr Y. Thoinbare. 


British Indian Representatives. 


Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. 
Sir Hubert Carr. 
Lt.-Ool. .Sir H. Gidney. 
Sir Hari Singh Gour 
Mr. M. R. Jayaker. 
Mr. ISr. M. Joshi. 


Sir Abdur Rahim 
Sir Phiroze Sethna. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan. 
Sardar Buta Singh. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 


The MARQUESS oe LINLITHGOW in the Chair. 


Evidence given this day by the Secretary of State for India and his 
, advisers is printed for convenience in Volume 11^. 

A. 
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Miss Eleanor E. Rathbonb (a Member of the House of Cfommons) is further 

examined as follows : 


Chairman, 

13,549. Miss Haihbone, you were good 
enough to give us evidence on the 27th 
June, when it was not found possible 
to complete your examination, and you 


have kindly returned to-day. You speak 
again to Memorandum No. 9 and you 
have provided us with a Supplementary 
Memorandum which is numbered 84? — 
Yes, it IS as follows 


MEMORANDUM 84 (SUPPLEMENTARY) BY ELEANOR F. RATHBONE. 


Note , — ^These Notes merely supplement 
my previous Memorandum and are mainly 
replies to points subsequently made by 
Witnesses, Members or Delegates. The 
paragraphs are numbered to follow on 
from the main Memorandum. 


Parliament's Last Opportunity. 

60. It is clear from the Secretary of 
State's evidence that this is probably the 
very last opportunity for the British Par- 
liament and people to exercise any effec- 
tive influence on the future of Indian 
women. In No. 20 p-age 817 of the 
Minutes, he said : — 

“I would have thought the wiser 
course was for us to insert in the 
Constitution Act a definite period 
during which no franchise alterations 
could take place at all I think that 
IS necessary in the interests of 
stability. I think after that period 
those questions aie essentially ques- 
tions for the Federal Government 
and for the Federal Legislature, and 
I would rather leave the subsequent 
period in their hands." 

Later he enlarged on this view, re- 
ferring to franchise as very much a 
matter of internal politics." 

61. In the subsequent discussion, the 
very different view taken by the Simon 
Commission was pointed out. Its Report 
stated that 

This is a matter as to which the 
British Parliament cannot remain in- 
different. If a new Act of Parlia- 
ment is to confer powers of self-gov- 
ernment on the provincial councils, 
it should at the same time provide 
means for securing that these councils 
will in time rest on wider popular 
support than they can at present, so 
that the transferred powers may not 
remain in the hands of an oligarchy." 
(Vol. II, p. 94, par. 10.) 

The Commission had therefore proposed 
that after 15 years a second Franchise 


Commission should be appointed to review 
the progress made and if necessary de- 
vise means of accelerating it. The Secre- 
tary of State suggested that the two 
views might be reconciled by retaining 
the power for Parliament to legislate 

if it IS satisfied that the Federal legis- 
latures and the provincial legislatures 
are not carrying out their duties fairly." 
But it was pointed out that a vague pro- 
vision of this kind was very different from 
the definite proposal of the Simon Com- 
mission, which recognised the danger that 
the privileged classes might not be willing 
to share their powers with the un- 
privileged, unless there was express pro- 
vision that they should do so. 

62. I suggest that the above danger 
concerns not only the peasantry of India, 
but more especially its women. The 
White Paper proposals condemn them to 
a severely restricted franchise, on grounds 
of administrative convenience which 
admittedly refer mainly to the first elec- 
tion. (See par. 78.) Yet Parliament is 
asked to divest itself of all responsibility 
for seeing that the restrictions are re- 
moved when the temporary need for 
flhem IS over. This attitude seems incon- 
sistent with the view widely held in Par- 
liament concerning Great Britain's 
‘‘ trusteeship for the dumb millions " of 
India. It is true that in most countries 
extensions of the franchise have been won 
by the unprivileged classes from the 
privileged. But this has usually come 
about, if not by revolution, through long, 
embittered and sometimes unconstitu- 
tional agitation. Is it desirable to ex- 
pose the women of India to the neces- 
sity of treading the same painful path.^ 

63. If however, the above proposal of 
the Secretary of State is carried out, 
then that greatly strengthens the con- 
siderations set out in the latter part of 
my main Memorandum. This briefly 
summarises the cruel conditions under 
which Indian women suffer and the 
failure of British rule to remedy these. 
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We are now asked to iiand over tkese 
women to new and nntried forms of 
Government^ witkont so much as pro- 
viding them eitker witk tke constitu- 
tional means of remedying tkeir own con- 
ditions, or even witk any security for 
attaining in tke future to tke possession 
of tkese means. It skould be remem- 
bered tkat in future it will not pre- 
sumably be possible, even for questions 
to be asked in Parliament concerning tke 
matters of kealtk, education, civil status, 
etc., wkick so vitally concern women. 


FeiANOHIse por the Federal Assembly 

64. I submit respectfully tkat tke case 
for tke Wkite Paper proposals is at its 
very weakest concerning tke Federal 
franckise. Here no witness kas disclosed 
‘‘administrative difficulties^’ to justify 
tke retention of tke admittedly in- 
adequate ratio of less than one woman 
to twenty men. On tke contrary. Sir 
Jokn Kerr testified tkat — 

“ If tke Federal electorate is in- 
creased from 8 to 36 millions, very 
little addition to tke present staff 
would be necessary to manage tke 
Federal elections in addition to tke 
Provincial elections on tkat scale.” 
(No. 20, p. 799; q. 7074; see also 
quotation in my para. 74.) 

It can scarcely then be urged tkat 
serious difficulty would be caused by add- 
ing to tke Federal roll tke two or tkree 
million additional voters necessary to 
make up tke women’s ratio to tke one 
woman to 4i men recommended by tke 
Lotkian Committee. 

65. The two alternative means of 
making tke additions are indicated in 
my main Memorandum, p. 4, para. 7. 
They are briefiy : — (i) If tke literacy test 
is accepted for Provincial elections, to 
add tke women registered under tkat 
test ; (ii) If tke literacy test is not 
accepted, to add the wife voters from 
tke Provincial registers, who will them- 
selves be wives of Federal electors. 


Both proposals involve nothing more 
than the transfer in hulk of an already 
prepared list. 


Other possible .alternatives are (iii) to 
make tke property qualification for women 
Federal voters tke same as tkat for Pro- 
vincial electors ; and (iv) to add tke wives 
p of Council of State voters. But tke last 
\ would add an almost negligible number. 




Provenoiae Franchise. 


^Discussions concerning tkis have 
circled round tke “administra- 


tive difficulties ” alleged as reasons, 
(a) for requiring qualified wives to apply 
for tkeir votes , (b) for substituting 

various forms of school certificates for 
tke simple literacy test. 

As these are tke chief means by which 
tke ratio of women voters recommended 
by tke Lotkian Committee kas been 
whittled down in tke White Paper, they 
require careful consideration. 

Condition that wives must apply for their 
Votes. 

67. Tke official evidence (No. 20) in- 
dicates tkat tke reasons for exacting this 
condition were tkree . — (i) to cut down 
numbers; (ii) to save tke labour and 
expense of sending round officers to 
enrol tke wives; (iii) to avoid tke 
“ trouble ” anticipated m certain Pro- 
vinces where village husbands might re- 
sent enquiries about wives’ names, etc. 

68. As to (i) tke cutting down of num- 
bers, I suggest tkat tke Committee is 
on tke horns of a dilemma — If tke 
application condition only reduces tke 
number of registered wives from a poten- 
tial four million to an actual tkree 
million, tke saving (as Lord Lotkian 
pointed out, No. 20, p. 829) is not worth 
it. An additional million spaced over all 
Provinces cannot possibly overstrain tke 
administration. But if tke cut is ex- 
pected to be larger (and that is far more 
likely), then it would be disingenuous to 
continue to represent tke Wkite Paper 
proposals as giving women a voting 
strength of one-seventk of tke electorate 
(5 millions out of 35). 

69. In trying to exhibit the numbers 
offered to tke best advantage several 
members suggested (No. 20, pp 829-31) 
that the number of wives who applied 
to vote might be taken as nearly equiva- 
lent to those who actually voted. In 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s words : ‘‘If 
tke voter kas applied to be put on tke 
list, you may be pretty certain tkat he 
is going to use his vote.” I suggest 
that this is very far from true. Else- 
where (No 21, p. 841), the Secretary of 
State promised tkat application by the 
wife skould be made as easy as possible. 
If tkat promise is carried out, there 
skould be four alternative methods of 
application : — 

(i) by the wife personally; 

(li) by tke wife by letter, 

(iii) by tke husband personally on 
her behalf; 

(iv) by tke husband by letter. 

It does not at all follow that, because 
a woman manages to apply for her vote 
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by any of these metho-ds any time within 
several weeks or months, she will be able 
when polling day comes to ivalk five, 
seven, or ten miles (estimated by Sir John 
Kerr as common walking distances 
between villages and the nearest polling 
station — No. 20, p. 798) to record her 
vote. How many British village women 
would do it? A score of valid excuses— 
a sick child, the family cooking, care of 
livestock, weather — may prevent. The 
leakage as between proportion of appli- 
cation and actual voting will be great 
If only the first of the above methods 
is permitted, the proportion of applicants 
will be much fewer and the leakage when 
it comes to actual voting still con- 
siderable. 

70. As to (ii) labour and cost of en- 
rolment, this admittedly would only be 
great at the first General Election. Does 
it justify condemning women, perhaps 
permanently, to inadequate representa- 
tion? Could it not be met (a) by ex- 
tending the preparatory period, even at 
the cost of postponing the first Election 
for a few weeks or months? Or (b) by 
employing additional staff? Would the 
necessary quality of worker be either 
expensive or difficult to obtain ? One 
has gathered that skilled clerical labour 
— even of graduates — is both super- 
abundant and ill^paid. Or (c) by em- 
ploying the paid or unpaid help of edu- 
cated women already engaged in educa- 
tional, health and other social work. (See 
evidence of Indian women witnesses, Sub- 
committee C2, p. 49, q. 243.) 

71. (iii) The last mentioned sugges- 
tion might also help to avoid the 
‘‘ trouble ” feared to arise in certain dis- 
tricts from the questioning of husbands 
as to wives’ names, etc. This fear was 
supported oy the experiment in the 
United Provinces described by Sir Mal- 
colm Hailey, of making up a test elec- 
toral roll in certain selected areas. (No. 
21, p. 839.) Certain notes and queries 
arise as to the value of this test . {cC) 

In the towns there was no great diffi- 
culty,” only in the villages. (b) The 
Agents employed were of ‘‘ village 
accountant type ” — a type stated else- 
where to receive an average salary of 
£1 month (Sub-Committee C2, p. 55, 
q. 316). Would a higher type of worker 
have obtained better results P (c) Did 
these Agents explain the reason for the 
enquiry j that the Government contem- 
plated conferring a privilege on these 
households? Did they prepare the 
ground by enlisting the sympathy of 


Village Headmen, who could explain the 
matter beforehand ^ (d) Could the ^ diffi- 

culty about names be met by simply 
ascertaining that there was an adult 
wife and inscribing her as wife of 
A.B.”? (e) Does the difficulty exist in 

all Provinces and communities^ Several 
Delegates thought not Tlie Secretary of 
State spoke of warnings received “ from 
one or tw’O Provinces.” (No. 20, p- 
830.) (/) Has a similar difficulty been 

encountered in Census enquiries? 

72. Finally, is it conceivable that if 
Governments (Central and Provincial) 
really desired to overcome this and 
similar difficulties, they could not, in the 
two years or so that .must elapse before 
the first General Election, so utilise the 
machinery of education, press, co-opera- 
tive and other welfare agencies, as to 
familiarise and prepare the minds of the 
people for their new responsibilities? 

73. I suggest, however, that the test 
proposal for reconciling the application 
condition with the need for an adequate 
and intelligent womerds vote is that set 
out in par, 16 (i), page 10, of my main 
Memorandum, namely, that the wives of 
all propertied voters should he registered 
on application, instead of only {as pro- 
posed) the wives of men qualified to vote 
for the Centre. This would enfranchise 
the more politically awakened wives of 
a large class, instead of all wives of the* 
more well-to-do (as in the Lothian pro- 
posal). It also meets the desire of many 
witnesses, including representatives of 
Indian women, for a more democratic 
franchise. The sole objection to the pro- 
posal seems to be that, if applications 
were more numerous than many of the 
most experienced observers predict, it 
might give women several ounces more 
than the pound of flesh held out to them 
by the Lothian proposals. If this objec- 
tion IS considered grave, methods of re- 
ducing the numbers are indicated on the 
same page 10, (ii) and (iii), of my main 
Memorandum. 

But the evidence of official witnesses 
indicates that the size of the electorate 
to be tackled on polling day is a less 
formidable consideration than simplicity 
in preparing the registers. 

74. As to this, some very reassuring 
evidence was offered hy Sir John Kerr. 
In No. 20 of Minutes, p. 799, question 
7074, he said: — 

** Under the Lothian scheme the 
Provincial electorate wiU number 
36,000,000. The Lothian Committee 
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was satisfied that the staff existed 
which could manage an electorate of 
that size .... The sort of 
staff which handles these electorates 
is a staff which can be increased with- 
out any serious difficulty. There will 
be a certain amount of expense, of 
course, but no serious expense and 
no serious difficulty in having an 
enlarged staff to meet an increased 
electorate as time goes on.’’ 

But the electorate under the White 
Paper proposals is estimated not as 36 
but 35 millions, and that only on the 
highly improbable assumption that out 
of 4 million wives qualified to apply for 
registration, 3 million actually do so. 

In Minutes No. 20, pp. 836-6, Sir John 
Kerr gave calculations showing that 
police protection could be provided for 
25 million voters voting on the same day. 
But a registered electorate of 35 millions 
certainly would not yield at first an 
actual vote of 25 millions and on p. 834 
the same witness explained that elections 
for general seats and communal seats 
usually were, and for several reasons 
should be, held on different days. 

The question here arises (not, I think, 
discussed in the evidence) as to whether 
all the elections for general seats need 
he held on the same day. If there is 
any doubt as to the adequacy of the 
available staff, especially the more 
skilled portions of it, cannot the difficulty 
be met by spreading the elections over 
several days, either within the same con- 
stituency, or by polling different con- 
stituencies on different days, so as to 
permit transfer of staff.? Judged by 
British experience, a spread-over election 
has some advantages in tending to correct 
an excessive swing of the pendulum.” 

75. As to the possible difficulty, 
suggested by some Members, of prevent- 
ing personation of women voters. Sir 
John Kerr (No, 20, p. 801) was emphatic 
that 


with regard to the village women, 
the sort of women who will get the 
vote for the Provincial elections, 

. there will in most cases be very little 
practical difficulty in identifying 
them.” (q. 7095.) 

Where the woman is veiled, 

’/ V you will have to take the husband’s 
word for it, in most cases; but the 
^neighbours, and people of that kind, 
'WouM be well aware of any attempt 
V W defraud the public. . . . They do 
d<> things in a hurry at these 


places , it is aU done in a very 
leisurely sort of fashion and there is 
plenty of time for people to look 
around.” (q. 7096, 7099.) 

As to the women in the towns, the 
witness admitted that women clerks and 
polling officers could usually be obtained 
where necessary, and that even veiled 
women would not hesitate to unveil 
before these. 

Concerning personation and hrihery, 
does not British history show that the 
best cure for corrupt practices is to make 
the electorate so numerous that bribery 
IS too expensive and personation not 
worth the risk? 

76. As to whether an illiterate voter, 
man or "woman, would be able to under- 
stand the coloured box system and so be 
able to vote for the candidate of his 
choice. Sir John Kerr was equally 
emphatic • — 

“ There is no difficulty at all in 
getting the illiterate voters to 
understand a mechanical method of 
putting their papers into a box of a 
particular colour.” The plan has 
been in force in parts of India for 
a great many years in municipal 
elections.” (pp. 800-801, q. 7082, 
7088.) 

He had heard the evidence of District 
Officers who had themselves worked the 
scheme and had himself seen it in opera- 
tion at Municipal elections and later as 
Deputy Chairman of the Franchise Oom- 
mifctee. He found that. — 

it was one of the few things that 
people were practically unanimous 
about — the certain success of this 
coloured box system of ipolling.” 
(No. 20, p. 812, q. 7181.) 

Educational qualification for voters. 

77. I suggest that the evidence dis- 
closes an exceedingly weak case for the 
Xiroposal to substitute (except m Madras) 
various forms of College- or School- 
certificates for the simple literacy test 
recommended for women voters by the 
Lothian Committee. 

The arguments for the literacy test 
are set out in my main Memorandum, 
par. 7 (ii) (Federal) and pars. 11-12 
(General). They are confirmed by the 
evidence of all the women witnesses, of 
Sir Philip Hartog, former Chairman of 
the Education Committee of the Simon 
Commission, and by opinions expressed 
by several delegates. All these are con- 
vinced that the White Paper proposal 
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will exclude many of tiie .best-educated 
and most active women workers since 
tbey can produce no sckool certificates. 
It was admitted by the Secretary of 
State that the number of women voters 
it will bring in is almost negligible, 

much less than 100,000 in all India. 
(No. 20, p. 829, q. 7307.) 

The reasons for the proposal were 
explained by the Secretary of State and 
Sir John Kerr in No. 21, pp. 842-4. 
They were broadly two: — 

(i) Theoretic objections urged in 
various Provinces against a differential 
education qualification for women. Yet 
the theoretic objections of these Provinces 
to sex differentiation has not prevented 
them from acting in the spirit described 
by Sir Philip Hartog as spend all you 
reasonably can on the boys and, if there 
IS something over, spend it on the girls,’’ 
so that in fact only one-seventh of the 
educational expenditure (and that a 
decreasing proportion) has been spent on 
girls (Sub-Committee C 1, p. 9). And it 
IS in deference to the views of the Pro- 
vinces that the condition of application 
is being imposed on wives but not on 
husbands. 

(ii) Administrative objections,” The 

only indication as to the nature of these 
is that given by the Secretary of State 
and Sir John Kerr. (No. 21, pp. 842-3.) 
We gather that owing to the very vary- 
ing and imperfect way in which school 
records, especially for girls, are_ kept in 
different Provinces, each Province has 
been allowed to select as educational 
test the form of school certificate of 
which registers were most easily available 
— some Matriculation or School-leaving 
certificate, others* Upper Primary, etc. 
But if fairness to electors and uniformity 
as between Provinces is any object, this 
seems rather an argument for than 
against accepting, at least for girls, the 
literacy test, proposed in the Lothian 
Heport (p. 86), to be applied as 

follows . — 

The names of all adult women 
who are recorded as literate in 
. authoritative educational records 

should be placed on the electoral 
roll; it would be necessary for other 
women to satisfy the ofiicer in charge 
of the roll that they can read and 
write either by a personal applica- 
tion or by the production of a cer- 
tificate from an authority appointed 
by the local Gkivernment such as a 
magistrate or school-teacher, or an 

inspectress of schools. It may be 


assumed that only those who are 
interested and politically conscious 
will apply,” 

Under this plan only women whose 
names were on no school record and 
who could not easily procure a certificate 
from one of the authorities named would 
have to make personal application. Sir 
Philip Hartog suggested the method of 
doing this : — 

“ The test is perfectly easy. I 
rely not only upon my own opinion, 
but by questioning some of the most 
experienced district ofdcers of the 
past who are now here. It is per- 
fectly easy for a village officer, con- 
trolled by a tahsildar as suggested, 
to dictjite a passage to a would-be 
elector and to listen to that elector 
read it.” (Sub-Committee Cl, p. 11.) 

The numbers of personal applicants 
would not be large and it seems ques- 
tionable whether this form of personal 
test would not be an easier way of set-> 
tling disputed claims than one which 
requires, in every case, references to 
perhaps imperfectly kept school or col- 
lege registers. It is at least significant 
that Madras, with a larger proportion 
of literates than any other Province, is 
willing to accept the literacy test for 
both sexes, an enormously larger pro- 
position than its application to women 
only. Note also that in Bombay and 
the Punjab, simple literacy has been 
accepted as a voting qualification for the 
depressed classes — in the Punjab only if 
necessary to make up their voting 
strength to the desired ratio of the 
population (White Paper, pp. 105, 108). 
If administratively practicable for 
them, why not for women? 

Note also the strong opinion expressed 
by Sir A. P. Patro that in Bombay and 
Central Provinces, the records exist in 
such a form that Upper Primary stand- 
ard might easily have been chosen in- 
stead of the much higher certificate 
demanded by the White Paper. (No. 21, 
p. 843.) 

78. It is significant that all the official 
witnesses — ^the Secretary of State, Sir 
Malcolm Hailey, Sir John Kerr — re- 
peatedly stressed the importance of avoid- 
ing administrative difficulties at the first 
election. For example, the Secretary of 
State spoke of warnings from Provincial 
Governments “ against straining the 
machine too severely at the first elec- 
tion ” (No. 21, p. 845, q. 7448) and Sir* 
Malcolm Hailey said, concerning objec- 
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tions to enrolling mves wit-hont applica- 
tion, ‘'I tliink I am right in saying 
that our objections apply ideally to the 
initial procedure of the First iRoll.’* 
(No, 21, p. 840, q. 7411) Yet no pro- 
vision IS made for lowering the educa- 
tional test at any subsequent ^ election 
and with regard to the condition that 
educational and wife voters must apply 
to be registered, this is to hold for the 
first two elections and thereafter unless 
the local Government concerned chooses 
to modify it. (White Paper, p. 94.) 

79. Concerning the proposal put for- 
ward on behalf of the AU-India Women’s 
Conference, the Women’s Indian Associa- 
tion and the National Council of Women 
in India, namely, that as substitute 
for the wife's vote, adult franchise might 
be granted in all urban areas . — As this 
proiposal has the support of this import- 
ant section of Indian women’s opinion, 

J merely sum up its apparent advan- 
tages and disadvantages. — 

The main advantages of the proposal 
are (a) that it would secure a larger 
proportion of working-class women than 
the White Paper proposal; (b) that 
urban women are generally held to be 
more progressive and politically awakened 
than rural women and that their further 
education in politics and social reform 
through propaganda, canvassing, etc., 
will be easier, (c) that as many techni- 
cally urban areas in fact include rural 
villages, the interests of village women 
would not go unrepresented ; (d) that 
urban distances being shorter, the voters 
could more easily get to the poll; (e) 
that women officers to assist in registra- 
tion and polling are more easily avail- 
able in towns, (/) that as the number 
of potential women voters covered by the 
proposal is (as estimated by those respon- 
sible for it) about five or six million, 
the condition of application involves less 
danger of unduly cutting down the num- 
bers than in the case of the potential 
four million wife voters covered by the 
White Paper proposal. 

The main disadvantages of the proposal 
are (a) that it would concentrate over 
three-fifths of the woman’s vote in less 
than 10 per cent, of the constituencies, 
(b) that the rural women, who would 
thus be left with almost negligible means 
^ infiuencing the representatives of their 
are already the most 
matters of education and 


It might be possible to reconcile these 
conflicting considerations and secure a 
system combining substantial numbers 
with administrative simplicity, if the 
Clommittee can see its ivay to combining 

(a) adult franchise on application in ail 
urban areas, or in large towns only, with 

(b) the White Paper proposals as they 
stand for women’s franchise in other 
areas. This would not, as some have 
suggested, upset the balance of power 
as between town and rural voters. The 
balance depends on the number of 
elected representatives assigned to each. 

A mere increase in the number of voters 
in some constituencies is not an injustice 
to others, provided that all interests 
within these others are adequately repre- 
sented. (This proposal is alternative to 
that contained in my para. 73.) 

80. The nature of the responsibility 
which the Committee will incur if they 
fail to secure for women really adequate 
means of self-protection must, I think, 
have been brought home to them by the 
evidence given on behalf of bodies repre- 
senting strictly Orthodox opinion among 
Hindus and Muslims respectively. The 
three representatives of the All-India 
Vamashram Swaraj y a Sangha, who claim 
to represent 95 per cent, of Hindus — ^a 
claim energetically disputed by several 
delegates — agreed in demanding a pro- 
vision in the new Constitution — 

‘‘ enacting that the future Indian 
legislatures (whether Federal or Pro- 
vincial) shall be debarred from passing 
any measure affecting the personal law 
or the religious faith, practice, insti- 
tutions and usages, of any com- 
munity.” (No. 27, p. 1329.) 

All three alluded repea^edly to legislation 
regulating Age of Consent, Age of Mar- 
riage, or Widow remarriage as outstand- 
ing instances of the kind of legislation 
they objected to. 

As to suttee j Mr. Aoharaya explained 
that, provided the act was voluntary 
** it is considered the highest ideal of 
humanity.” He would regard a wife 
who chooses to die along with her hus- 
band and cannot live without him ” as 
‘‘ part of divinity.” (No. 27, p. 1335.) 
Evidently he would include as inadmis- 
sible legislation prohibiting the practice, 
provided it was voluntary, as indeed 
suttees were always asserted to be bj 
their promoters in the days when th€ 
practice was common. (See Edward 
Thompson's book on Suttee.”) 

The Committee may, regard the risk 
here indicated as illusory. A year ago 

. Vi " . , 


^''constituencies. 
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they might have thought equally illusory 
the risk that Germany would revert to 
the darkest practices of the Middle Ages. 
All of us in all countries have had a rude 
lesson in the danger of under-estimating 
reactionary influences. 

Speaking on behalf of the All-India 
Muslim League, Mr Yusuf Ah opposed 
any differential voting qualifications for 
.women. Reminded that this objection 
was inconsistent with his demand for 
weightage for Muslim minorities, he 
replied that 

‘‘ there can be no difference of in- 
terests and no conflict of interests 
between men and women. Therefore, 
the analogy which you want to apply 
does not apply to the case of men 
and women. Women have never 
suffered on account of men in the 
matter of legislation anywhere in 
India.’’ (No. 26, p. 1259, q. 9362.) 
As a comment on this astonishing asser- 
tion, I refer the Committee to the sum- 
mary of women’s social conditions m my 
Memorandum, p. 11 onwards. 

81. The vote may be an inadequate 
protection against such evils. But it is 
better than none and its eflSicacy 
strengthens with the habit of its use 
At least there can be no justification in 
withholding it from women while grant- 
ing it to their possible oppressors. Its 
value would be immensely enhanced if 
.women were given a really strong posi- 
tion in the administration, so that they 
could exercise effective oversight over the 
whole field of women’s needs. 

Without these safeguards, I see no 
hope for Indian women and for those of 
us who have their cause at heart except 
in a prolonged campaign of agitation — 
extensive, intensive, expensive — calling 
the attention of the worfd to their 
wrongs. Such an agitation would not 
help the good repute either of British 
or of Indian administration. 


13,550. Do you wash at this stage to 
add anything to your Supplemehtary 
Memorandum? — ^Yes, my Lord Chairman. 
As my Memorandum is very detailed, 
and in some parts technical, I should 
much like, if the Committee would per- 
mit me, to sum up in a very few words 
what seem tO' me to be the main con- 
siderations. I will not delay the Com- 
mittee more than three or four minutes. 
May I do that? 

13,651. If you please? — First, the pro- 
posals of the White Paper do not only 


disappoint the hoipes of Indian women 
and disappoint reasonable expectations 
founded on repeated declarations by the 
Government and the bodies it has 
appointed to deal with the constitutional 
issue, and those bodies have again and 
again acknowledged the inadequacy of 
the present ratio of voting strength 
allotted to women — yet in fact the pre- 
sent proposals would not improve that 
ratio admittedly for the Federal 
Assembly, and if the fears expressed hy 
many of the most experienced adminis- 
trators are verified, owing to the appli- 
cation condition and the change in the 
educational qualification, the ratio of 
voting strength for the Provincial Legis- 
lature might be little or no better than 
at present. iS’eeondly, although the 
whittling down of the voting ratio has 
admittedly been made in response to 
administrative difflculties which pertain 
wholly or mainly to the first election, 
there is no provision and no security 
for the increase of the ratio in sub- 
sequent elections. Thirdly, I would ask 
the Committee to consider whether in 
giving so much consideration to these 
administrative difl&culties they have 
equally considered the much more per- 
manent and serious administrative diflfl- 
culties that might arise from dis- 
appointed and embittered women who 
had reason to think that Parliament 
had let them down and that they had no 
adequate constitutional means of remedy- 
ing the grievances from which they suffer. 
Did the suffrage agitation in this coun- 
try lead to no administrative difiSculties 
in those pre-war years when you could 
not approach the House of Commons 
except through a cordon of police because 
of the fear of a suffragette outbreak, and 
when the Home Office was struggling to 
break hunger strikes of hundreds of 
women through the Cat and Mouse 
Act ”? I speak as an old suffragist who 
never took 'part in those kinds of tactics, 
but I know that even we constitutional 
suffragists went through years of effort 
and became so obsessed with this ques- 
tion of the franchise that we could think 
of no other, and although we now feel 
it was well worth it, yet we feel that 
we should not have to go through that 
struggle again. Do you want the same 
kind of thing to happen in India and is 
there no danger of that? Have not the 
Indian women played a considerable part 
in the Congress agitation? Through 
these proposals you hope to take away 
ail reasonable excuse for that agitation 
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by giving ample scope to Indian men to 
work in constitutional ways for the re- 
forms that they desire. Is it wise to 
leave Indan women without equally 
ample means, and do the White Paper 
proposals give them some means of con- 
stitutional work? I would also ask the 
Committee to remember that this is not 
only a question of civic rights ; that 
Indian women suffer under grave social 
evils which affect their health, their 
education, their personal liberties, their 
very lives. I have summarised those m 
the latter half of my main Memorandum 
mainly in quotations from official docu- 
ments. Do you want Indian women to 
feel there, too, that with regard to that 
type of reform they have no adequate 
constitutional means to secure their 
wishes and that they should be driven 
back on mass meetings and processions 
and perhaps fastings and mock funerals? 
The British m India have not succeeded 
in doing much to remedy those social 
conditions. Are we satisfied that Indian 
administrators will be able to do much 
better in view of all the religious and 
social difficulties unless they have the 
constant co-operation inside the admin- 
istration and inside the Constitution of 
their own countryi^^omen ? Lastly, if 
the proposal of the Secretary of State 
before the Committee is carried out, that 
future extensions of the franchise shall 
be left entirely to Indian Legislatures 
after a specified period during which no 
change can be made, this is absolutely 
the last opportunity that the British 
Parliament will ever have of infiuencing 
the future of Indian women. If we 
have not succeeded in doing much to 
improve their conditions, is it not a 
very grave responsibility to hand the 
task over to their new rulers without at 
least putting in the hands of the women 
the means of self-protection? That is 
all I want to say, my Lord Chairman. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.'] I would 
prefer, my Lord, if you would allow me 
not to begin the examination of Miss 
Bathbone. I may not require to put any 
questions, but, at any rate, I would pre- 
fer to postpone any that I may have for 
the moment. 

)Mr. Butler 

13,552. You are aware of the passage 
on page 94 of the White Paper which 
draws attention to the practical diffi- 
-.culties to do with the registration of cer- 
’I t vtain qualifications. Are you aware that 
, is this phrase also, ** His Majesty’s 

1 very .anxious to secure 


that the proportion of women electors 
should be adequate and further considera- 
tion of the above arrangements may be 
necessary You are aware that that 
has been purposely included in the White 
Paper in order to show the sympathy with 
.which the Government regard the aspira- 
tions of the women of India? — ^Yes; I 
did not forget that passage and it is 
upon that that I base my hopes that 
this Committee will make substantial 
improvements in the Proposals. 

13.553. I only mention it because from 
some of the evidence which has been 
given so ably by yourself and others on 
behalf of the women of India there does 
not appear to have been a full realisa- 
tion of the anxieties of His Majesty’s 
Government on this score ? — I do not 
think we have ignored or doubted that 
anxiety. Our fear is that it may be 
overborne by considerations which do not 
appear to us to be as potent as the needs 
we put forward. 

Mr. Butler.] Might 1 reserve any de- 
tailed questions until later? 

Chairman.] Please. 

Mr. Cocks. 

13.554. Miss Bathbone, 1 do not want 
to take you over the case for the exten- 
sion of the suffi'age to women which was 
so fully thrashed out in Sub-Committee C, 
but I take it you would agree that the 
awakening of women in India and the 
representation of women in the future 
Constitution of India is almost the most 
important thing that can be done and 
that it is one of the ways by which the 
communal differences in future might be 
solved. A good many Members, I think 
I can say, are in sympathy with that, but 
have been impressed by some of the 
administrative difficulties. Although you 
deal with that in your supplementary 
memorandum I would like to ask you 
this : Do you think on the whole that 
the administrative difficulties have been 
exaggerated?— Yes. I do think the 
administrative difficulties have been 
exaggerated in the sense that I do not 
feel that any case has been shown why 
they should not be got over in the various 
ways indicated in my two memoranda. 
Were you alluding to the communal diffi- 
culties? I think you mentioned com- 
munal difficulties? 

13,556. Yes? — I have not touched on 
the communal question in my memoranda 
because I rather understood that that 
was regarded as a chose jugie. I am 
aware that the Indian women themselves 
have a very strong objection to the com.' 
munal electorates, and I think that the 
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fact that the women’s organisations have 
■been so successful, as they unquestionably 
have in working together on non-eom- 
munal lines should make them a very 
valuable factor in the future in over- 
■coming communal diflB.culties. 

13,555 What I was referring to was 
the evidence given by some of the Indian 
,witnesses to Sub-Committee C, in which 
they said that on the whole the women, 
especially the younger generation of 
women, were not ajffected by communal 
differences at all, and did not believe in 
them ? — I think that is unquestionably 
so about the organised women. I do not 
suppose it would be claimed to be true 
of all women. Naturally, those within 
their communities may share the feelings 
of their communities — I mean those who 
do not work through outside organisa- 
tions. 

13.557. Your view, Miss Rathbone, is 
this, is it not, that whatever the adminis- 
trative difficulties may be, they should be 
overcome in view of the extreme im- 
portance of giving a large extension of 
the suffrage to Indian women? — ^Yes; 
and I think the Government itself, or 
the White Paper itself, practically admits 
the case and admits that these adminis- 
trative difficulties are only temporary. 
The question is why, if they are only 
temporary, they are to be allowed to 
affect the whole future of Indian women 
with no security even for the removal of 
the restrictions in future, 

13.558. Just a couple of questions on 
the question of figures. Regarding the 
franchise in the Provinces, the Pranchise 
Committee recommended certain pro- 
posals which would mean that about 
6,600,000 women should have the fran- 
chise? — ^Yes. 

13,659. Under the White Paper, it has 
been suggested by witnesses that that 
would be reduced to 3,000,000 — less than 
half. Bo you agree with that? — It_ is 
quite impossible to say because it is im- 
possible to say what the effect of the 
condition of application will be, and the 
raising of the educational qualifications, 
but if the forecast that only one woman 
in three of those who get ihe wife’s vote 
will actually apply for that vote is carried 
out— and I find that many administrators 
consider that quite an optimistic fore- 
cast-then the White Paper calculates 
that they are giving women one-seventh 
of the voting strength. If only one- 
third of the largest body of women with- 
in that number exercise it, it is clear 
it pulls it down to something like one 
in 20, the present proportion. Then the 


change in the education qualifications: 

The Lothian Proposals proposed to bulk 
out the representatives of women by 
giving them a lower educational qualifi- 
cation, mere literacy. By sweeping that 
away and giving them the same qualifica- 
tion as men, and that a very high qualifi- 
cation, mstead of improving the ratio 
of women’s voting strength, it is 
admitted by the Lothian Report that 
the result -would he actually to make the 
ratio lees because the proportion of edu- 
cated women is much smaller than the 
proportion of educated men. It is only 
upon considerations like that that one 
can base any estimate of what the ulti- 
mate effect will be. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaher. 

13.560. Bo you mean it will go below 
one in 20? — It seems to me it may very 
well go below one in 20. I do not see 
how anyone can he certain until you 
know the effect of those two chants, 
the change from literacy to a much higher 
qualification and the application condi- 
tion. 

Mr Cocks. 

13.561. From what you have just said, 

you think the fair suggestion of what the 
proportion will he is one in 20? 1 think 

it is the fair suggestion that the pro- 
portion may very well be no better than 
one in 20, and it may be less, and it is 
admitted in the White Paper itself that 
it will be no more than one in 20, for 
the Federal Assembly. 

13.562. The Prime Minister has stated 
that’ a proportion of one in 20 would he 
quite unsatisfactory? — ^Yee. That is why 
these Proposals are a bitter disappomt- 

13.563. The Franchise Committee 
recommended a proposal which would 
give the votes to 1,600,000 for the Federal 
Assembly. Under the White Paper it has 
been suggested by witnesses that there 
will be only some 300,000 given the fran- 
chise for the Federal Assembly. Bo you 
agree with that?— I forget for the 
moment the exact figures but the Lothian 
Committee counted on bulking out the 
women’s vote through the addition to 
the Federal roll of €he women who are 
qualified under the literacy test. I have 
always had doubts myself whether that 
would have given women an adequate pro- 
portion, whether it would have raised 
women to the proportion o£ one woman 
to four and a-hal£ men, as estima ted by 
the liOthian Report but now the Whit© 
Paper by sweeping away the literacy 
has swept away the only Proposal which 
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even pretends to improve the women’s 
voting ratio. They are thrown back on 
nothing but their own property qnaiifica- 
tion plus this very high educational test 
which, by general admission, I think, 
tends to lower the women’s proportion 
rather than to raise it. 

13.564. You think fiom that that a 
figure of 300,000 is a very reasonable 
estimate of the women’s votes? — I forget 
for the moment the absolute figure, so I 
would rather stick to the ratio I think 
that less than one woman to twenty men 
IS a very reasonable estimate. 

13.565. Do you know how many adult 
women there are in India? Would it he 
about 63,000,000 adult women? — It is 
more than that. 

Marquess of Lothian 

13.566. There are 63,000,000 adult 
women in India? — Is that it? 

Mr. Cocks, 

13.567. My suggestion to you is that 
under the White Paper Proposals only 
300,000 will have a vote for the Federal 
Assembly out of the 63,000,000. Would 
you think that that was a fair sug- 
gestion? — As I said, I have been think- 
ing in ratios rather than numbers. 
Therefore, I cannot for the moment 
estimate the number, but I see no reason 
to suppose that the White Paper’s own 
estimate there is wrong. The White 
Paper itself admits that it is not improv- 
ing the voting ratio. 

Mr. N. M, Joshi. 

13.568. May I ask one or two ques- 
tions. In your supplementary memo- 
randum, Miss Rathbone, you are stating 
that there is no provision for future 
development in the matter of women’s 
franchise. May I ask yon whether you 
would approve of a proposal that 10 
years after the passing of the new 
Government of India Act or Constitution 
‘Act the number of voters, both men and 
women, should he automatically increased 
to a certain proportion? — ^Yes. I should 
like to see provision made for an auto- 
matic increase to a certain proportion. 
"Alternatively, I should like to see the 
, Simon Proposals carried out, that there 
should be a fresh Commission to go into 
the matter, but I see no reason why there 
should not he provision for an automatic 

case, you would like 
future development? — ' 


'^^tncrease. 

{^3-3,569. In any 
j provision for 



13.570. I want to ask you one more 
quesiton, Miss Rathbone, and that is 
about adult suffrage m urban areas. 
Yon state in your Supplementary Memo- 
randum, No. 84, Paragraph 79, certain 
disadvantages of the proposal to give 
adult suffrage to women in urban areas? 
—Yes. 

13.571. One of the disadvantages you 
mention is “ that it would concentrate 
over three-fifths of the women’s vote in 
less than 10 per cent, of the Con- 
stituencies, that the rural women, who 
would thus be left with almost negligible 
means of influencing the representatives 
of their constituencies, are already the 
most neglected in matters of education 
and hygiene.” Why do you consider 
those to be a disadvantage to women 
when the adult suffrage proposed will be 
in addition to the proposals already made 
in the White Paper? — I do not think 
they would be a disadvantage if they 
are in addition to the Proposals made in 
the White Paper and I propose in the 
very following paragraph of my supple- 
mentary memorandum, if I might refer 
you to it, “ It might be possible to recon- 
cile these conflicting considerations and 
secure a system combining substantial 
numbers with administrative simplicity, 
if the Committee can see its way to com- 
bining (a) adult franchise on application 
in all urban areas, or in large towns 
only, with (6) the White Paper Proposals 
as they stand for women’s franchise in 
other areas.” I think that would make 
a vote that would be both substantial 
and administratively very simple. It 
meets nearly all the dijBRculties that the 
Government have put up — ^the adminis- 
trative difficulties which they have put 
up — and it grants the wish of a l^rge 
body of Indian women for adult franchise 
in urban areas. What I point out tliX? 
disadvantage of, is adult franchise irij 
urban areas if it were put as a substituted 
for the wife’s vote 

13.572. I do not think anybody pro^ 
posed that? — I think the suggestion was\ 
put forward rather that it might be as ^ 
a substitute for the wife’s vote and that 
is what I suggest would not be fair for 
the rural women. 

13.573. You mean substitute the wife’s 
vote, not all the other proposals? — I 
understood the proposal to give adult 
franchise in the urban areas had been 
put forward as a substitute for giving 
the wife’s vote all over India, and it is 
with regard to that idea that I suggest 
it would have the grave disadvantage 
that it would leave the rural women 
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almost unrepresented because all that 
would be left to the rural women would 
be the votes of those who vote on their 
own property qualification and the votes 
of those who vote on this proposed very 
high educational qualification , therefore, 
the rural women would be left with very 
little votes at all. 

13j574. In any case, you do not consider 
that the adult suffrage for women would 
be any disadvantage if this proposal is 
in addition to the proposals in the White 
Paper? — No, I wanted to emphasise that 
fact because I have noticed repeatedly 
throughout the evidence of several people 
that the suggestion has been made that 
if you give an additional advantage to 
the towns, that is a disadvantage to the 
rural districts. I want to suggest that if 
the -advantage given to the towns is on 
top of what IS given to the rural 
districts, it does not hurt the rural 
districts at all because you do not upset 
the balance between town and country 
merely by increasing the number of 
voters in each town constituency. The 
balance between town and country 
depends on the number of elected repre- 
sentatives, not upon the number of 
voters. 

13.575. May I ask why you make your 

proposal in the fourth sub-paragraph of 
paragraph 79, namely, adult franchise on 
application in -all urban areas. How do 
you bring in the question of application? 
—There -again I was simply trying to 
meet the case of the White Paper, The 
White Paper demands application because 
it will get rid of administrative diffi- 
culties. I say: Very well then; we 

object to application.’’ We do not think 
it is as necessary as you say it is (and I 
have given reasons for thinking so), but 
if you insist on application, then all I 
say is at least give us back the numbers 
in another way, and I have suggested 
various ways of doing that. This fourth 
paragraph of my main paragraph 79 
suggests one of the ways in which you 
might accept application and get the 
numbers back which application has taken 
away. 

13.576. Am I right in believing that 
you yourself do not feel that there will 
be administrative difficulties in urban 
areas if adult suffrage is given to women 
— No, I think the application difficulty 
is at its minimum in the urban areas, 
but it has been suggested that the 
numbers would be too great if you had 
adult suffrage without application. 

13.577. Erom your study of the 
problem, do you think administrative 


difficulties will be very large ? — They 
wiH certainly be very much less than in 
the rural areas, and I think it is 
admitted that application is not necessary 
m the rural areas. When I put on 
application in the urban areas ” there, 
it was merely to meet the desire of the 
Government or to meet the objection that 
giving adult suffrage in the urban areas 
would result in a very large vote. One 
of the ways to cut it down is to make 
it on application, so I suggested we 
might be willing to accept application 
coupled with adult suffrage in the urban 
areas and coupled with the White Paper 
proposals in the non-urban areas. May 
I supplement my remarks on that by 
saying that I myself prefer the proposal 
set forth in paragraph 73 of my main 
memorandum which I think is a more 
satisfactory way in some respects of con- 
ceding application and yet getting back 
large numbers, and that is that if the 
Government must have -application, then 
let them give the wife’s vote to the 
wives of all provincial voters There 
again, you would get a much larger 
number of potential voters than under 
the White Paper proposals, but, coupled 
with the condition of application, you 
would reduce them to a number which 1 
hope the Committee might consider 
manageable. These two proposals in 
paragraph 73 of my mam memorandum 
and in paragraph 79 of my supplementary 
memorandum, are two alternative pro- 
posals which I do hope the Committee 
would consider very seriously, because 1 
do think that they do provide a really 
practical way of conceding everything 
that the administrators have pleaded and 
would help in meeting the administrative 
difficulties and yet getting a substantial 
women’s vote. 

Mr. Butler, 

13,578. May 1 ask what number would 
be involved in the suggestion under para- 
graph 73 of your supplementary memo- 
randum ‘‘ the wives of all propertied 
voters should be registered on applica- 
tion.” Can you give me the approxi- 
mate number? — I made certain inquiries- 
and I was given to understand that the 
number of potential wife voters might 
be something like 14,000,000, but, if you 
take the assumption that only one in- 
three exercises the right to -apply, then 
you cut that down to 4^ million, which 
is the same as the estimated number of 
wife voters in the Lothian report pr-o- 
posals. 
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13,579. Our calculations come out at 
a figure larger than 14,000,000; some- 
where in the nature of 20,000,000, but 
it IS very difficult to calculate accu- 
rately. This would add a very large 
number of women to the rolls? — Yes, but 
would that be an insuperable obstacle if 
you couple it with the condition of appli- 
cation? In view of all the evidence 
which was elicited from Sir John Kerr, 
Sir Malcolm Hailey and others, as to 
the impracticability of polling a large 
vote, I hope that some ancrease in the 
women^s vote might not bp impossible. 
Large numbers on polling day seem to 
be generally considered by the experi- 
enced administrators as a less serious 
difficulty than' the difficulty of preparing 
the roll; therefore if you get rid of the 
difficulty of preparing the roll by con- 
ceding the piinciple of application, you 
could afford, so to speak, to have larger 
numbers than were originally contem- 
plated. 

13,580- 1 think experience has shown 
that there are distinct limits to the 
number of people who can be polled at 
a polling station on the day of the elec- 
tion itself? — Is it necessary to assume 
that there is only one day ror the elec- 
tion? 

13.581. Even on several days I think 
it has been brought out in the evidence 
that there is considerable difficulty? — It 
has been brought out in the evidence in 
distinct detail that it was possible to 
poll 25,000,000 electors m one day. It 
was also brought out in the evidence 
that it would be necessary to hold com- 
munal elections on separate days, so if 
you spread the general elections over 
two or three days, you would obviously 
get to a much smaller number of elec- 
tors than 25,000,000. The whole of the 
electorate contemplated under the 
present proposals is 35,000,000. Quite 
obviously you are not going to get a 
vote of more than 75 per cent, of the 
registered electorate. At least, nobody 
is suggesting that. Therefore, if you 
take 60 or 70 per cent., whatever you 
think is the likely number of the regis- 
tered electorate who will be likely to 
vote, and split that up into the number 
of days of polling, is that difficulty going 
to be* really insuperable? 

13.582. I only wanted to elicit the 
numbers Miss Rathbone contemplated 
under this paragraph, and I have ascer- 
t?tmed that the numbers are from 

f T4,000,000 to 20,000,000, and it seemed 
me to be a very heavy burden to add 
electorate, but I am very glad to 


have heard her views on the subject? — 
14,000,000 to 20,000,000, hut only assum- 
ing that they all apply. 

Mr. N, M. JoshL 

13,553 May I ask why in paragraph 
73 you are restricting your proposal to 
the wives of all propertied voters and 
not to the wives of all voters? — ^Simply 
because I have tried to be as realistic, 
and I am afraid, opportunist as possible 
in these proposals. I am not thinking 
of ideal proposals. I took it as practic- 
ally certain that this Committee would 
not agree to complete adult franchise. 
If they will not agree to complete adult 
franchise for men, it seemed to me still 
less likely that they would agree to com- 
plete adult franchise for women, there- 
fore, I was not looking for a proposal 
winch seemed to me ideal, but for a pro- 
posal which it seemed to me could he 
justifiably put before this Committee on 
the ground that it came within the scope 
of the kind of thing that they were 
prepared to consider, that it did meet 
the administrative difficulties that they 
laid so much stress on, and did not make 
the numbers so enormous as to be quite 
unmanageable. 

13.584. May I ask what did you mean 
by ihe propertied voter in paragraph 
73? — Simply this, you will remember the 
White Paper proposal at piesent is that 
the vote should be given to the wives 
of all men who are qualified for the 
Federal Assembly. 

13.585. Yes? — That is to say, the wives 
who are to vote for the Provincial 
Assembly are to be the wives of Federal 
Assembly voters. I say that that, 
coupled with the condition of applica- 
tion, gives far too few. Therefore, I 
say, extend the vote to the wives of all 
provincial voters. 

13.586. You have not said that. You 

have said: All propertied voters ’’? 

— I mean by “ all propertied voters 
those provincial voters who vote on a 
property qualification. Obviously, you 
could also extend the vote, and I have 
also suggested that, in another para- 
graph, to wives of men who vote on an 
educational qualification. 

13.587. May I put my difficulty to you? 
A propertied vote may mean several 
things. Take, for instance, the qualifi- 
cation as a voter given to a man who 
occupies certain premises as a house? — 
Yes. 

13.588. He may possess the house as 
the owner, or he may have hired the 
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house on rent. Do you consider a per- 
son who occupies a room or rooms for 
rent as having propertied qualifications, 
or as a propertied voter? — When T use 
the term ‘‘ propertied voter/’ I was 
thinking strictly in the terms of the 
White Paper, Appendix IV, which lays 
down the conditions on which people are 
to vote for the provincial Assemblies. 

13.589. But the vote is given to the 
man who possesses the house as well as 
to the man who rents the house? — ^Yes, 
but then is it not a property qualifica- 
tion. Surely one is using the word 
“ property ” qualification to mean all 
people who vote in respect of any kind 
of property, that is to say, all the men 
voters except the educational voters. 

13.590. May I ask you if you are only 
excluding people who get qualification 
as voters by their education? — ^Yes; I 
only did not include them in that par- 
ticular paragraph because I thought that 
would make the numbers still bigger. 

13.591. Will it be very much bigger, 
considering the total number of voters? 
— We have just heard Mr. Butler say 
he thinks the numbers are too big, even 
if you take in all wives of propertied 
voters. 

13.592. Would it be so large that the 
educational qualification voters must be 
kept out? — should be very glad to get 
them in. If the Committee will con- 
sider extending the franchise to all 
wives of provincial voters, whether by 
property qualification or educational 
qualification, so much the better. 1 was 
only asking for what I thought I had 
the best chance of getting. 

13.593. I was asking whether your pro- 
posal to restrict it to the propertied 
voters was only to restrict the number, 
and would you think the propertied 
voters are more qualified than the educa- 
tional voters ? — No ; on the contrary I 
should very much like to see the wives 
of the educational voters included, be- 
cause I think they would be a very useful 
class of voter, because a wife of an edu- 
cational voter, if she has not got an 
educational qualification herself, is likely 
to belong to the same class as her hus- 
band, and to have some measure of cul- 
ture. Therefore, I think she would make 
a very good voter. 

13.594. Therefore, from your point of 
view, the wife of an educated man is a 
little better than the wife of a proper- 
tied man?— Yes, I agree, but there are 
not so many of them, and, therefore, if 
I had to choose between the wives of the 


propertied men and the wives of the 
educated men, I would choose the wives 
of the propertied men, simply because I 
would prefer 4,0CX>,000 or 5,000,000 
women voters to a few hundred thousand. 

Mr. M. B, Jayaker. 

13.595. Miss Hathbone, you gave evi- 
dence on the 27th June last? — ^Yes. 

13.596. Since then Indian women 
representatives have visited this country? 
—Yes. 

13.597. I suppose you have had talks 
with them in connection with this 
matter ? — Y es, frequently . 

13.598. Then may I ask you whether as 
a result of your conversations with those 
ladies you have in any way changed, 
altered or modified the views which you 
expressed before this Committee on that 
date? — No, I do not think I have. My 
talks with the Indian women who ga7e 
evidence before the Committee only con- 
firmed my impression that they were 
very deeply concerned and earnest about 
getting an adequate women’s vote. T 
recognised — and I have dealt with the 
matter in my Supplementary Memo- 
randum — ^that they would, if they had 
to choose between them, prefer adult 
franchise in the urban areas to the wife’s 
vote. I have set forward what seem to 
me both the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of their proposal. I have also, as 
has already been drawn out in previous 
questions, suggested a way of making the 
best of both worlds. 

13.599. Then can we say that the views 
which you no-w put before the Committee 
in your Supplementary Memorandum are 
also the result of your conversatioi^with 
these ladies? — I do not quite know how 
you mean the result of my conversations. 
They have been drawn up. 

13.600. Can we take it that the views 
which you have put forward in your 
Supplementary Memorandum have the 
approval of the Indian Women’s represen- 
tatives? — ^No, because this was drawn up 
after they had returned to India, and I 
have not had an opportunity of con- 
sulting them. AlS regards a very large 
part of this Memorandum, I have every 
reason for supposing that they would 
agree with what I say. I think the 
Committee knows that they are most 
warmly anxious for the literacy test in- 
stead of the higher educational test. I 
am sure they would agree with all I say 
upon that subject. 

13.601. The reason of my asking you 
is this, that many of the points you have 
submitted to the Committee in your 
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Supplementary Memorandum are also the 
points wiiicli are placed before the Com- 
mittee by another Memorandum which 
has come from India on behalf of the 
women. That is the reason why I ask 
yon whether you have reason to believe 
tihat the views you have put forward in 
your Supplementary Memorandum are 
the views of the Indian women repre- 
sentatives ?— Yes. Speaking generally, ^ I 
cannot suggest that there is anything in 
that Supplementary Memorandum with 
which I do not think and with which I 
have no reason to think the Indian 
women would agree, with the one excep- 
tion of my discussion of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the urban adult 
franchise, and that I have summed up 
in their statement of the advantages, but 
I have also put my own statement of the 
disadvantages of that particular proposal. 

13.602. You say you travelled in India 
for some time ; you stated that in 
your evidence before the Committee ^ 
Yes. 

13.603. You' have read the evidence 
which was given by the Indian Women’s 
representatives both in the Sub-Com- 
mittee and in the statement made before 
the full Committee in London? — ^Yes. 


13,604. Are you in a position to say 
that the views stated by the Indian 
representatives, speaking generally, are 
the views of educated Indian women ^ so 
far as you could ascertain them during 
your travels in India?— Broadly speak- 
ing, I should say yes. I did not come 
into contact with any women during the 
short time I was in India who did not 
strongly desire an adequate women’s vote 
and who would not have regarded these 
White Paper proposals as wholly inade- 
quate. 


13,605. May I just read to you one or 
two matters and ask you whether you 
agree with that view ? This has been 
stated before the Committee ; I am not 


at liberty to mention the name to you 
because it is supposed to be confidential, 
but it has been stated before this Com- 
mittee that by not accepting literary 
as an educational qualification an intelli- 
gent and most uiseful electorate of women 
has been left out. Most of the prominent 
women workers of to-day do not possess 
educational certificates of any kind, 
.4 .'whether primary or matriculation, as, 
very recently, women were educated 
own homes and parents would 
, allow their daughters to attend any 
' ' Do you share that view? — 
questionably. 


13.606. Then do you also share the view 
that if the condition of registration were 
strictly insisted upon the least you could 
say would be that one in three or one 
in four would apply?— That is about my 
own estimate. I do not think any of us 
can be dogmatic upon the subject. I 
do not see how anyone can possibly tell 

13.607. I am asking you, because the 
Secretary of State m dealing with this 
question himself was not sure as to how 
low it would go. Do you share the view 
that it may go even below one in four? 
— I think it is extremely probable, 
especially in some of the Provinces. 

13.608. That is a great reason, is it 
not, for saying that there would be a very 
few women who would be entitled to 
apply? — Just so. 

13.609. May I just ask you one more 
question. Have you got a copy of the 
White Paper with you? — ^Yes. 

13.610. Will you kindly turn to page 
93 of the edition which has been sup- 
plied to this Committee. You will find 
there several headings. I am asking 
your attention to the fifth heading, under 
(c). It is a list. of Provincial Iregisla- 
tive Assemblies? — ^Yes. 

13.611. You will find there as against 
the Ptinjab 32 Sikh Members. That is 
the fifth on the left hand list at page 
93? — ^Yes. I have got that — 32 opposite 
the Punjab. 

13.612. Thirty-two under the heading 
Sikh ” Yes. 

13.613. Including one woman? — ^Yes. 

13.614. Do you know what that means? 
That this Communal principle has been 
applied to the Sikh community. Are you 
aware of any Sikh representative insti- 
tution asking for Communal representa- 
tion for their women? — No. 

13.615. Similarly, if you go on further, 
you will find under the heading Indian 
diristian,” as against Madras 9 Indian 
Christian Members including one woman. 
You see there that this Communal virus 
has been extended to the Indian 
Christians by giving one woman a seat 
on the Communal principle? — ^Yes. 

13.616. Are you aware of any Indian 
Christian Association making such a 
claim? — No, I am not, but I ought to 
say that I have not given very special 
attention to the whole question of Com- 
munal representation, because, as I said 
before, I gathered that the Government 
had said its last word on that matter. 

13.617. Not as regards women. The 
Government have said their last word in 
the matter as regards males in Muslim, 
Sikh and other communities. I am not 
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aware of the Government having said 
anything as regards the Communal prin- 
ciple being extended to women^s seats? — 
I gathered that the women were included 
in the Prime Minister’s Award. When 
the Communal Award first came out, I 
think the women were there included. 

13.618. Are you aware, so far as your 
knowledge goes, of any Indian Christian, 
or any Sikh Association, claiming that 
the women’s seats should be held on the 
Communal principle — No, I am not 
aware of any. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmed Khan. 

13.619. May I just put one question? 
If women had been left out of the Com- 
munal Award and seats had been fixed 
later on after publication of the Com- 
munal Award, would it not have dis- 
turbed the Communal proportion in the 
various Provinces ? — Yes, I suppose it 
would. If the women were to be elected 
on Communal lines I suppose it would 
disturb the Communal balance, but so 
far as I know nothing has yet been said, 
and the Government is not in any way 
committed to how the reserved seats for 
women are to be filled, and in that case 
is^ there anything to debar this Com- 
mittee, if it thinks fit, from deciding 
that the women’s seats shall be filled on 
a non-Communal basis in the sense that 
they might be filled by a joint electorate? 

Mr. M. B. Jayaker. 

1-3,620. You would personally favour 
such a proposal? — May I make my point? 
I had disregarded the question of whether 
the women to fill the reserved seats should 
be Communal women because I under- 
stood that that was eho$e jugee. It is 
clear that if you take the women out of 
the Communal Award you would upset 
the balance of strength of the different 
communities ; but what 1 suggest is not 
chose jugee is the question of how those 
reserved seats for women should be filled, 
and I have not been able to find anything 
either in the Communal Award or in the 
White Paper before this Committee that 
the women’s seats should be filled through 
a joint electorate. 

13,621. Personally you would favour 
such a proposal? — ^Yes, I think I would. 
The women themselves passionately de- 
sire to be kept out of the Communal con- 
flict, and I look upon it in this way, that 
in a sense you may have less Com- 
munalism when it is already decided that 
a woman has to be a Hindu or that she 
has to be a Muslim as the case may be. 
If that is decided, that is done with; she 
has got to be a Hindu or a Muslim. But 


when it comes to the election, then if you 
have several Hindus put up to fill that 
seat and you have a joint electorate, 
then there would be every chance, I 
think, that that joint electorate would 
be influenced by other than Communal 
considerations in deciding among two or 
three Hindu candidates^ and therefore 
without disturbing the spirit of the Statu- 
tory Communal Award you might get 
the spirit of non-communalism which is 
so much desired by women, because the 
electors might vote in a non-Communal 
spirit for the best woman. May I make 
a further suggestion that that might be 
still more so if you had the women’s re- 
served seats filled by a joint electorate 
of women only, because these reserved 
seats are given in order that women may 
be compensated for their inadequate 
dhance of getting in by ordinary election 
to some extent. Therefore they are defi- 
nitely intended to be real representatives. 
Why, then, should they not be filled 
through a non-Communal electorate 
either of men or women, or, I should say 
preferably, of women only? 

13.622. May I ask you a last question 
with reference to the question which was 
put to you by Dr. Shafa’at Ahmed 
Khan? Communal electorates for men 
have been justified on the basis that ques- 
tions may come up before the Legislature 
in which the interests of one community 
may he opposed to the interests of 
another. I am asking you from your 
Parliamentary experience here and also 
from what you know about India and its 
Legislatures, can you conceive of any 
question coming up before the Legisla- 
tures in India, Provincial or Central, in 
which you could say the interests of 
Muslim women were antagonistic to the 
interests of Hindu women, and vice 
versa? — No, I do not think I can gua 
women. I mean if they were thought of 
as Muslims and Hindus, then they might 
be just as much opposed as the interests 
of Muslim women and Hindu women, but 
if you are thinking of specifically the 
women’s interests then I cannot see that 
there could be any clash. 

13.623. You say you want a large num- 
ber of Indian women to get into the 
electorate because they will he progres- 
sive, will support social reform and obtain 
redress for their many grievances? — ^Yes. 

13.624. Talking these to be the main 
women’s questions npon which the 
women’s vote will be material, and re- 
stricting your attention to such questions 
only on which they could vote, can you 
conceive any instances in which their 
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interests will be hostile — Hindu women as 
against Muslim women ^ — I should need 
some time to think that out m all its 
implications and all its detail, but speak- 
ing generally, no, I cannot think of any 
case in which their interests would be 
opposed. 

13.625. Supposing, tor instance, a Bill 
;was before the Legislature supporting the 
rights of Hindu women to inheritance or 
making education compulsory amongst 
women up to a certain age — ^taking ques- 
tions of this character, can you conceive 
of any question on which it would be 
possible to say, No, the Mohammedan 
women’s interests will be one way, Hindu 
women’s will be another, and Sikh 
women’s will be a third ”.P Is it possible 
to imagine such a conflict of interests? — 
I do not know of any case in which it 
would occur. There is a point I should 
very much like to make upon that, 
because it was argued by some of the 
delegates that they did not want a large 
.women’s vote because Muslim women 
were less encouraged to come out into 
the open than Hindu women, and there- 
fore Muslim women might be out-voted 
•by Hindu women. I want to point out 
that that is a quite inapplicable argu- 
ment as long as you have a separate elec- 
torate, because if a larger proportion of 
Hindu women vote than Muslim women 
it cannot possibly injure the Muslim 
women. 

Sir Hari Singh Gov/r. 

13.626. Miss Rathbone, continuing the 
last question that was put to you, you 
are a Member of Parliament. As a Mem- 
ber of Parliament do you only vote on 
women’s questions or do you take part 
in the general debates and vote upon all 
questions? — Of course, I take part in 
the general debates and vote upon all 
questions. 

18.627. Consequently, when women go 
into the Indian Legislatures, Provincial 

* or Central, they will not merely vote on 
women’s questions, but they will vote, 
like ordinary Members of Parliament, on 
all questions? — ^Yes. 

13.628. Therefore the question whether 
they go into the Legislature as men or 
women is immaterial, because they 
become Members and are duly qualified 
to take part in all questions and to vote 
upon all questions? — I do not think I 

' could quite subscribe to that, the ques- 
tion of whether they are men or women 
^ is not immaterial, because although 
y)' wbiuen take part in all questions and 
only in women’s questions, they are 
sp66ialists on women’s questions. 


13.629. Therefore, of course, that is a 
special point in favour of the Legisla- 
tures having a proportion of women in 
them P — Yes. 

13.630. Take, now, the Central Legis- 
lature. In the Central Legislature, are 
you aware that no provision has been 
made for the repiesentation of women 
in the Council of State? — Yes; I regret 
it very much. 

13.631. I wish to point out to you that 
under the proposals of the White Paper 
the power and authority of the two 
Houses of the Central Legislature will 
be more or less equal. If, therefore, there 
is a representation of women in the 
Federal Assembly and no representation 
m the other House, in the Council of 
State, do you not think that the women’s 
cause wall seriously suffer and do you 
not think that it is an anomaly that 
they should be represented in one House 
and not represented in the other House, 
each House possessing almost equal juris- 
diction? — ^Yes, I do think so, and I think 
it might lead to a serious lag in reforms 
concerning women, if for example re- 
forms of marriage or inheritance or fac- 
tory laws were passed through the 
Assembly and thrown out by the Council 
of State. 

13.632. The present Constitution and 
the future Constitution provide that all 
legislation must be passed by both 
Houses ? — ^Yes. 

13.633. Just as you have it here in 
the British Parliament, if a Bill is passed 
by one House and rejected by the other 
it cannot become law at all. You have 
a very small representation of women in 
the Federal Assembly — only nine — and 
you have no representation in the Coun- 
cil of State.'’ — That is so. 

13.634. Now supposing by some chance 
a Bill is passed affecting the rights and 
status of women in the Lower House, who 
is there to speak for women in the Coun- 
cil of State? — I agree, and I have dealt 
with that fully in paragraph 6 of my 
main Memorandum. I have pointed out 
that the number of things on which 
there is concurrent legislation included a 
number of questions in which women are 
most vitally concerned, namely, marriage, 
divorce, custody and .guardianship of in- 
fants, adoption, relations between hus- 
band and wife, laws relating to Wills, 
intestacies and succession, factory regu- 
lations, labour welfare and certain edu- 
cational institutions. For all those 
matters there is to be concujrent legis- 
lation and on aU those I have ipointecl 
out that there is a grave probability that 
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there will tbe a preference for dealing 
with them provincially rather than cen- 
trally because of the greater conveni- 
ence of having AU-India legislation in 
those kinds of sub 3 ects. Therefore if you 
only have women represented in the 
Lower House there is a grave danger 
that proposals which are most earnestly 
desired in the Provinces and which are 
assented to in the Lower House may he 
thrown out by the Council of State be- 
cause the women have no representation 
there. 

Mr. JS. A. Builer. 

13.635. May I remind Miss Pabhbone 
that on page 11 of the Introduction to 
the White Paper it is possible for the 
Governor-General to make certain 
nominations to the Council of State, and 
as far as I remember, the Secretary of 
State when he gave his evidence said 
he saw no objection to a Governor- 
General making a nomination of a woman 
or more than one woman to the Council 
of <State? — Then would it not be better 
to make it that he shall not only require 
it but shall do so? A^ present there is 
nothing to prevent women being nomin- 
ated to the Assembly, but not a single 
woman has ever been nominated to the 
Assembly. 

Sir Hari Bivigh Gour. 

13.636. Further, may I ask you this 
question in connection with the question 
of nomination. Do you think that the 
women of India would prefer to go into 
one House by election and into the other 
House by nomination ? — I should think 
they would prefer to go into both Houses 
by election, but at present I understand 
it is not contemplated that the Council of 
State shall be elected, except by the 
Provincial Legislatures, 

13.637. It is to be elective? — ^I think 
it is rather an open question as to which 
(would be more satisfactory, if there are 
to be women, whether those women 
should be nominated or whether they 
should be elected by Provincial 
Assemblies on which there is only a tiny 
minority of women members. 

13.638. But if the reservation of seats 
is made in favour of women for the 
Council of State, then women twill be 
elected, whether there is a tiny minority 
of women in the Council or not, because 
the only qualified candidate for the 
Council of State under the Constitution 
would be a woman in particular con- 
stituencies. You might, for example, 
combine Bengal, Bihar and Bhutan, and 


three Members will return one .woman to 
the Council of State. The point I am 
making is that, apart from the detail, 
the women of India, so far as you are 
aware, would prefer to go into the 
Council of State, indeed into all 
Assemblies, by election and not by 
nomination? — ^Yes, I think they have 
expressed that wish, but I do not know 
exactly what their view would be if their 
choice was going in by nomination or 
going in by election of the Provincial 
Legislatures. They have not favoured 
the principle of election by Provincial 
Legislatures in the case of the reserved 
seats in the Assembly, I would remind 
the Committee. They want those 
reserved seats in the Central Assembly 
filled by some form of election rather 
than by Provincial Legislatures. There- 
fore, they are not particularly favour- 
able to the choice of the Provincial 
Legislatures. As we are now talking of 
the Council of State, and if it is agreed 
that the Council of State is not to have 
any form of direct election, then I 
cannot say whether the women of India 
would prefer nomination or would prefer 
election by the Pro-vincial Legislatures. 
In my mind, I think there is something 
to be said for nomination as against 
election by Provincial Assemblies because 
you might have less chance of getting 
the communal element entering in there. 
It is possible that the Governor might 
be more concerned to pick the best 
women, but I do not feel strongly on the 
point, and I think it extremely probable 
that the Indian women’s organizations 
would prefer election, even if it had to 
be election by the Provincial Assemblies; 
but the great thing is to get the women 
into the Council of State at all. I think 
that is essential and it ought not to be 
left to the whim of the Governors- 
General because w© have not found them 
so favourable in the past to the claims 
of women as to feel that the matter can 
be entrusted to them with the complete 
security that it will be looked after. 

13,639. The two points made by the 
women’s organizations as voiced by their 
representatives here — and on those 
points, of course, the women were 
divided — were, first that the wife should 
not get a vote qua wife, and the second 
was that the women should not be called 
upon to make an application. As a man 
is not called upon to make an applica- 
tion to become -a qualified voter, a 
woman should not be placed under the 
difficulty of having to put in an applica- 
tion before she became qualified to vote. 
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These are the main points which were 
insisted upon. Now what is your view, 
Miss Rathbone, on these two points upon 
which the women’s representatives have 
given evidence before this Committee? — 

I do not share the objection of those 
large organizations of women to the 
wife’s vote. We have discussed the 
matter frequently and -we have to agree 
to differ. I think I may claim that at 
least British women can speak from 
experience. When the wife’s vote was 
first suggested in this country we had 
very much the same objections put up 
against it by the more advanced and pro- 
gressive women as we have in India. 
They said they would much rather vote 
m their own right than on their 
husband’s qualification, but that objec- 
tion gave way when they found that it 
was the only way in which they could 
get a reasonably large women’s vote, and 
I think we found m practice, during the 
ten years when that was the principal 
qualification, that it did work satisfac- 
tory and that it did to a certain extent 
improve the status of women in the home 
by showing us that the State regarded 
the wife as the oo-partner of her 
husband and not merely as an economic 
dependent. For that reason, I do not 
share that particular objection. 

13.640. Their point of view is that if 
they are entitled to vote at all it must 
be upon their own independent right 
and not because they are the chattels 

- of their husbands. The next point that 
they have made is about the differential 
educational qualifications. You know 
the White Paper proposes the same edu- 
cational qualifications in respect of the 
two sexes? — Yes. 

13.641. What the women say — and 
some of us are of that opinion — is that 
las the education of women in India has 
been kept back for a number of decades, 
there should be a differential educational 
qualification to let in a larger number of 
women to vote and that that would miti- 
gate the dij00lculty which the Grovernment 
feel as regards the women’s qualifica- 
tions for voting. What is your view on 
the subject, Miss Rathbonej do you 
advocate differential educational quali- 
fication ? — ^Yes, I advocate it very strongly 

, for the reasons given in paragraph 7 of 
my main Memorandum and again in 

“ paragraph 11, and it is also dealt with 
^further in my Supplementary Memoran- 

Iv^Mujn. To put it very shortly, I think 
defence of the differential educa- 



same governments that have put up 
objections to the differential qualifica- 
tion on theoretical grounds are the 
Governments that have never given equal 
opportunities to women for education. 
Their objection to differential leg^isla- 
tion has not prevented them from spend- 
ing only one-seventh of the money on 
the girls and six-sevenths on the boys 
Therefore, I think that there is a per- 
fect justification for a differential quali- 
fication to make up for the unfair oppor- 
tunities which women have enjoyed. 
The other practical reason is that it is 
one of the few practical proposals that 
have been put forward for increasing the 
number of women voters even to the one 
in proposed by the Lothian Committee 
No educational qualification which is the 
same for both sexes can do other than 
give women a still more inadequate pro- 
portion. Therefore, you must have the 
differential qualification if it is to be 
used as a means of adjusting the ratio. 

13,642. As regards the test of educa- 
tion, would you regard the passing of the 
school examination or the reading and 
writing of an ordinary letter as you 
have in some of the colonies as a 
sufficient test? — I prefer the test of 
simple literacy as proposed and defended 
in the Lothian Committee, and I have 
in my supplementary memorandum 
suggested just how that can be carried 
out and tried to show that really it 
would be a simpler test more easy to carry 
out by the Government’s own showing. 
It is in paragraph 77, sub-paragraph (ii), 
of my supplementary memorandum The 
Lothian Committee suggested exactly how 
it should be carried out. I have quoted 
the passage, and Sir Philip Hartog 
before Sub-Committee C testified that 
many experienced administrators had 
told him that it was quite an easy 
qualification to establish. When the 
woman was unable to show that she was 
literate through the production of a 
school certificate, or, alternatively, 
through the production of a certificate 
that she was literate signed by a magis- 
trate, or somebody of that sort, that 
then she should be obliged to submit to 
a simple reading and writing test, and 
I myself have also discussed that with 
a number of experienced administrators 
and several of them told me, and 
particularly one very experienced ad- 
ministrator iwho took part in the dis- 
cussion of the subject on the Franchise 
Committee in the Punjab, that he con- 
sidered that the literacy test was one 
of the simplest of all the voting qualifi- 
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cations laid down in the appendix. He 
thonght it a far simiiler test to establish 
than some of the other various forms of 
voting qualification laid down 

Sir Ahdur Halitm, 

13.643. Miss Hathbone, I wonder if 
you have formed any estimate as to the 
number of Muslim women who are likely 
to exercise their votes upon, say, 
franchise B that is suggested, the 
husband’s property qualification 
supposing you had a qualification like 
thatj how many Muslim women are likely 
to go to vote.? — I can form no estimate. 
I think the Begum Shah Nawaz ex- 
pressed an opinion upon that subject. 
Aje you speaking of the application con- 
dition ? 

13.644. No, how many Muslim women 
are likely to exercise their vote and go 
to the polling station? — can form no 
opinion, but 1 would like to point out 
that if the proportion of Muslim women 
that exercised their vote was small, that 
w'ould not in the least injure the repre- 
sentation of Muslims. 

13.645. I simply wanted to know if you 
had any estimate of that? — No, but if it 
did in any way incite the Muslim com- 
munity to give wider opportunities and 
better education to their women so that 
they could compete better with Hindu 
women, would that not be a valuable 
effect? 

13.646. I want to ask you another 
question which is this : Are you advised 
that whatever communal feeling there is 
in the communities between Hindus and 
Muhammadans, there is less communal 
feeling among women than among men? 
— am not entitled to say that. I have 
not the knowledge of India that would 
enable me to say that. All I can say is 
that so far as the organised and 
articulate women go, it is undoubtedly 
so. The women who belong to the All- 
India ‘Women’s Conference, the National 
Council of Women in India, and the 
Women’s Indian Association, all those 
organised women have from the very first 
set themselves against the communal 
spirit and are doing their very best to 
mitigate it. 

13.647. You cannot speak about the 
general body of women? — I cannot speak 
about the rank and file. I have not any 
knowledge of it. May I supplement that 
to this extent? We have always found 
in this country that there was no greater 
solvent of class distinctions and religious 
distinctions than common work for 
common women’s causes. The women’s 


suffrage movement drew together women 
in this country of all religious com- 
munities, of all classes, and of all sections 
of opinion as nothing else has ever done, 
and to this day, when it comes to work- 
ing for a definitely women’s reform 
affecting the welfare of children, or the 
marriage laws, or anything of that sort, 
women of all parties and all communities 
draw together, and we work as one 
woman, and that I think is one of the 
advantages. 

Sir Austen Ghamherlam, 

13.648. A very remarkable phen- 
omenon? — ^I think it is a boast that will 
be found true by members who study 
their post bags when a women’s reform 
is before the House of Commons. I think 
they will find that the representations 
that reach them say very much the same 
thing, whether they come from the Con- 
servative women or the Labour women 
or the Temperance women. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim,'] I want to tell you 
that the Muhammadan women as a whole 
are extremely orthodox in their ways and 
views. 

Sir Manuhhai N, Mehta. 

13.649. Only one question : Miss Rath- 
bone, do you consider the administrative 
diflB.culties urged by Government officials 
to be a little exaggerated? In order to 
make women apply and, in order not to 
admit too large a number, they say that 
the administrative difficulties are in- 
superable. Bo you consider them in- 
superable? — No, I do not think they are 
insuperable. Perhaps it would be an im- 
pertinence on my part to say that they 
are exaggerated, because they come from 
very experienced officials, but I think we 
all know that administrative officials are 
rather apt not to be able to see the wood 
for the trees. They stand under an ad- 
ministrative difficulty as a man stands 
under a hedge, and he cannot see over it, 
and other people stand perhaps at a 
little height and they perhaps see how 
the hedge can be dug under or flown 
over, or somehow transcended. It is the 
business of administrators to put up ad- 
ministrative difficulties. It is the busi- 
ness of Parliament to get over adminis- 
trative difficulties if they think there is 
reason for getting over them. 

13.650. Have you had experience of 
census enumeration? — ^No, but I think it 
is pretty obvious that the question has 
to be asked by this Committee. If it is 
so impossible to register the names of 
the comparatively few women who will 
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be enfranchised under the wives’ quali- 
fications, because you cannot find out 
their names, how do they carry out the 
task of finding out the ages and names 
and all the particulars of every single 
member of every household in England at 
census time? 

Sir Manuhhai N. Mehta,'] That is w^hat 
I .was driving at. That is all I ask. 

Sir Akhar Kydari. 

13.651. Miss Rathbone, you have come 
into co-ntact with a large number of 
Indian women who are interested in this 
political question about their lights, and 
you have found that all those whom you 
have talked with were quite non-com- 
munal. They resented being dragged 
down to the level of the Indian male 
who has beco-me such a communal animal. 
Is not that so? — put it rather this way. 
I do not think you could say that all 
those women were non-communal in the 
sense that they do not feel communal 
questions. A good many of the women I 
saw in India were actually speaking in 
Purdah parties where they were obviously 
observing their religious customs very 
stricbly, or they would not be women in 
Purdah, but when it came to talking of 
women’s questions, it was then that those 
same women put communal questions 
aside. They all wanted to work for uni- 
versal primary education for women, for 
getting rid of child marriage, for the 
better training of mid-wives, for a larger 
proportion of women doctors, and all 
that kind of thing. 

13.652. You mean that they did not 
cease to be Hindu women or Muslim 
women, but as soon as it came to politi- 
cal questions or social questions, they 
felt and thought and would vote as. 
women and not as Hindus or Muslims. 
Is not that so? — ^Yes, when it came to 
social reforms that affected them; and I 
think that non-communal spirit, that 
working together for one cause, is a very 
great solvent of bitterness tlaat arises 
from other causes. Bid not we find it, 
as I said before, not only between women 
of different parties in this country but 
between women of all countries? The 
fact that women of all countries in the 
civilised world are working together for 
the same women’s reforms, broadly speak- 
ing, has helped to break down interna- 
tional bitterness and to bring women of 
all nations together. That is one of its 
values. 

13.653. I wanted to ask whether if any 
special seats for women are on a non- 
. pdinmunal basis, both as regards the elec- 


tors and the elected that would not in 
any way disturb the Communal Award 
because the Communal Award is with re- 
gard to those people, the Hindu men and 
the Muslim men who are communal. So 
far as the women are concerned, they 
are a category apart. Would you say 
that Tvas so or notP — I do not think you 
could say that women were womanised, 
so to speak, quite as generally as that. 
They have their communal side to them. 
But I think what I meant was rather 
this : If women could have been dealt 
with and left altogether outside the Com- 
munal Award, and we were now discuss- 
ing with a clean slate how the women’s 
reserved seats were to be distributed, I 
should say deal with them entirely on a 
non-communal basis. I merely have not 
argued that in my memorandum because 
unfortunately women are in the Com- 
munal Award, and, therefore, I did not 
see any way of getting them out of the 
Communal Award, except so far as how 
they are elected to the reserved seats 
which have not been dealt with. 

Sir Eari Singh Gout, 

13.654. The Communal Award still 
leaves the question of joint electorates 
open ? — ^Yes. 

Sir Hari Singh Gout,] Therefore, to 
that extent, you advocate joint elec- 
torates ? 

Br. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan. 

13.655. If they are elected by joint 
electorates, it does not always follow that 
they would not act or vote communally? 
— No, I suppose not. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne ] I want to 
ask one question on the second page of 
Miss Rathbone’s supplementary memo- 
randum. She speaks of the danger of 
leaving questions of the extension of the 
franchise in an indefinite way. Has she 
considered the possibility of it being 
laid down by statute that there should 
be an examination of the question at a 
fixed time by the Federal Government if 
the Federal constitution came into 
being? 

Sir Eari Singh Gout.] My Lord, may 
I raise a point of order? I find from 
pages 367 and 368 of Volume II.A of 
the report of the evidence that Sir John 
Wardlaw-Milne had put questions to Miss 
Rathbone. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne,] On this 
point? 

Sir Eari Singh Gout.] I do not know 
about the point, but you had put some 
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questions, and I thongiit yon liad ex- 
iiansted your right. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Mtlne. 

13.656. In any case, the question 1 am 
putting is entirely raised by the sup- 
plementary memorandum. I should have 
been very surprised if I had been clever 
enough to anticipate everything she 
would say, I only wanted to know 
whether you had considered a possibility 
of anything of that kind? — ^Do you mean 
the provision which I quoted from the 
Simon Commission on the previous page? 
It was quoted by Major Attlee, I think, 
in the evidence, but I have the full quo- 
tation, 

13.657. Yes, except in a more definite 
form? — ^Yes, and the latter part of that 
same quotation goes on to propose that 
there shall be (not that there may be) 
a new franchise committee appointed, 
say, in ten years, I think the expres- 
sion is, or, say, in 15 years in the Simon 
Eeport, which shall go into the question 
of whether the franchise has been ade- 
quately extended and, if not, to make 
provision for extending it, and I want 
to suggest to the Committee that that 
is a very much more satisfactory way of 
dealing with the matter than simply 
leaving it to chance that these bodies 
elected on a particular franchise shall 
themselves choose to extend the fran- 
chise to people outside the pale. 

13.658. But what I am asking you, if 
I may press it, is whether your fears 
(let me put it this way), supposing you 
had not got or cannot get what you 
want in the present constitution which is 
set up as a result of the deliberations 
of this Committee, would it in any way 
satisfy you to have something in the 
Act which made it essential that the 
Federal Government should set up an 
inquiry into these matters after a num- 
ber of years by the Federal Government 
of the future. Would that in any way 
satisfy you P — It .would very far from 
satisfy me. I think that whatever the 
arrangements arrived at now are, as 
they are inevitably and certainly going 
to be a very restricted franchise, I want 
in any case to have it certain that the 
matter must be revised within a fixed 
number of years, but I would like to 
point out that the chance of getting an 
adequate franchise ten years hence is 
going to be no substitute at all for an 
adequate franchise now. It is when the 
constitution is first working and when, 
so to speak, all the new forces are fiow- 
ing into new channels and forming those 


new channels; those are going to be the 
formative and vital years, and if the 
women are going to lose ground during 
all those years, it is not only going to 
be the case that thousands of women .will 
die and go uneducated and go without 
all these reforms that are necessary, but 
it IS going to be far harder to catch 
up. The Simon Commission pointed that 
out. 

13.659. I think we understand your 
point of view, but supposing all you want 
is not attainable now, are you satisfied 
that an inquiry in the future, if laid 
down at a definite date, should be made 
by the Federal Government of the 
future? — I think it is most important 
that such an inquiry should be made, 
but not only by the Federal Government. 
The Federal Government will he a Gov- 
ernment which has been elected by and 
IS responsible to this very restricted elec- 
torate. I cannot see that Parliament, 
if it is going to hand over India to liegis- 
latures elected on a very restricted fran- 
chise, loses its own share of responsibility 
for the future of the unenfranchised 
masses. 

13.660. That is exactly why I asked 
you? — In the words of the Simon Com- 
mission, this is, a matter as to wihieh 
the British Parliament cannot remain in- 
different. If they are going to hand 
things over to an oligarchy, it is for them 
to see that the oligarchy in time becomes 
something better than an oligarchy.’’ 

13.661. That is exactly why I asked 
you if you would be satisfied if it were 
laid down that an inquiry should be 
made hy the Federal Government, or 
would you like to see it reserved as a 
matter which the British Government 
has to do? — I should like to see it re- 
served as a matter which the British 
Parliament has to do. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

13.662. Does Miss Pathhone extend her 
answer to the frandhise for men? — ^Yes, 
certainly. I met some Indian friends 
who looked upon a proposal like that as 
though it showed distrust of India, but 
I would like to point out that it does 
not show distrust of India. If we were 
going to hand India over to Legislators 
elected on adult franchise, then yoa 
might say you were giving everybody a 
chance, and if Indians made a mess of 
it, that was their own affair, but if you 
are going to hand over India, not to 
India, but to a bit of India, then you 
Shave every justification for saying that 
the hit of trust which is now vested in 
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the British Parliament must remain 
nested in the British Parliament until 
they see that the oligarchy to which they 
are going to hand it over is going to do 
its duty by the Indian masses. 

Sir San Singh Gout, 

13.663. Who created the trust in the 
British Parliament, Miss Rathbone ? — 
The question is not who created it, but 
it IS an existent fact. 

Lord BanJceillour, 

13.664. Miss Rathbone, I think you 
said in your statement to-day that there 
would be great disappointment, or that 
there was great disappointment among 
women in India with the present Govern- 
ment proposals because of certain assur- 
ances or declarations made by the Gov- 
ernment? — ^Yes. 

13.665. What had you in mind as to 
these assurances or declarations? — They 
win ibe found, or the more important of 
them will be found, in paragraph 1 of 
my main memorandum. First there was 
the report of the Simon Commission 
recommending a franchise for women that 
would have given them at least one 
woman voter to two men voters. That of 
course was only a recommendation, it 
was not a promise, but still it created 
an expectation. (Secondly, there was the 
speech delivered by His Majesty the 
King Emperor : I have also in mind 
the just claims of majorities and minori- 
ties of men and women, of town dwel- 
lers, and tillers of the soil, of landlords 
and tenants, of the strong and the 
weak,” etc., etc. Then there was the 
Round Table Conference which definitely 
said that ‘‘No system of franchise can 
be considered as satisfactory or as likely 
to lead to good government where snch a 
great disparity exists between the voting 
strength of the two sexes.” Then there 
were the Prime Minister’s instructions to 
the Lothian Franchise Committee; they 
“ attach special importance to the ques- 
tio(i^ of securing a more adequate enfran- 
chisement of women than the existing 
system which applies to women the same 
qualifications as to men, and Has pro- 
duced a women’s electorate numbering 

. less than one-twentieth of the total male 
electorate.” Then the Lothian Fran- 
chise Committee’s proposals and the 
White Paper’s own statement: “His 
. ^ Majesty’s Government fully appreciate 

J%,^i,.ihe importance of a large women’s elec- 
for the Federal Assembly,” but 
not give it. If I may quote what 
Hoare once said to Parlia- 


ment, he told the story oi a man who, 
I think brought a case against a rela- 
tive on the ground that the relative had 
given him a Christmas present for a 
great many years and that he had created 
an expectation on the faith of which he 
had committed himself to certain com- 
mitments. I suggest that if body after 
body and time after time Parliament and 
its appointed bodies report in favour of 
a substantial women’s franchise, it 
creates an expectation that almost 
amounts to a promise, and that if you 
do not fulfill that expectation you do 
lay yourselves open to the charge that 
you really are keeping a promise to the 
ear and breaking it to the sense. 

13.666. You cannot say that the 
Government, much less Parliament, has 
broken any promise? — No; I would not 
call it a promise. I call it a reasonable 
expectation and when you go on creating 
a reasonable expectation it almost 
amounts to a promise. 

Mr. Isaac Foot, 

13.667. You have been asked, Miss 
Rathbone, about the women of India 
being less patient than the men of com- 
munal differences; you understood that 
that was generally their attitude. Were 
you relying in your answer upon the 
very clear statements that were made 
at the First Round Table Conference by 
the Begum Shah Nawaz and Mrs. Sub- 
barayam one a Mohammedan and the 
other a Hindu, who themselves stated 
that the women of India for whom they 
could speak were impatient of these com- 
munal differences. Do you remember 
those statements? — Yes. I do not re- 
member exactly what those two ladies 
said, but it has been said again and 
again. I think it has been said in every 
single memorandum that the women’s 
bodies have put forward. 

13.668. You xememher that they sat 
together in conference, made their joint 
representations and led the Round Table 
Co-nference to believe that their atti- 
tude was significant or was indicative of 
the politically-minded women of India 
whom they represented? — I think they 
were perfectly justified. I think it was 
both significant and indicative of the 
opinions of the women whom they repre- 
sented. 

Marquess of Lothian, 

13.669. Miss Rathbone, I think almost 
every question has been covered, but one 
of the witnesses who appeared in con- 
nection with women’s franchise made a 
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su gge stion whidi I believe is actually 
the basis of the Ceylon Franchise, 
namely, that all voters, not only women 
but men, should be le^istered on applica- 
tion only? — Yes. 

13.670. The argument being that it 
indicates that those people are put on 
the roll who have an active inteiest in 
public questions and would to that 
extent deal with administrative difficul- 
ties. What would be your opinion oir 
that proposal? — I very much like that 
proposal. I must admit that I was 
rather convinced by the proposal of Lord 
Lothian’s own Committee by the argu- 
ments put forward by Lord Lothian’s 
own Committee — that it was very diffi- 
cult to contemplate complete adult fran- 
chise in India at present. I do not 
think it is a question upon which my 
opinion is worth very much because it 
vrould require going very much more 
closely into it to see how far you could 
secure complete adult franchise, but 
obviously there are very great difficulties 
in 3 umping at once from such a very re- 
stricted franchise as at present tot a 
complete adult franchise, but you im- 
mensely lessened those difficulties if you 
have application. Therefore, I think I 
should not only submit to applications if 
you have an adult franchise, but I ^ould 
welcome it because you not only cut down 
the numbers but you get the keenest 
people applying for it. I only dislike 
it for the women of India, because it is 
applied in such an unfair way. It is 
applied only to women and not to men, 
although the men could much more 
easily fulfil it and it is applied in such 
a way that the number of voters would 
be cut down; but I do not at all dislike 
application if you bulk out the numbers 
in such a way that you get back all the 
numbers that you lose by application. 

13.671. Your objection is to its dis- 
criminatory character between men and 
women? — ^Yes. I have two objections; 
one is to the discriminatory character be- 
tween men and women and the fact that 
you are applying that discrimination to 
a vote which is already so small that it 
can ill afford to be cut down by one 
voter. 

13.672. You have made very clear your 
view about the tremendous importance of 
securing to women one vote to four and 
a-half men, partly as a means of re- 
dressing the grievances of women and 
partly to prevent women being driven 
into unconstitutional agitation. What I 
think has not been brought out quite so 
clearly is what is your view as to the 

19355 


best method by which the special repre- 
sentatives of women either in the Pro- 
vincial Legislature or in the Federal 
Legislature should be elected. Various 
witnesses who appeared raised objections 
to the method of returning women to the 
Federal Legislature by the Provincial 
Assembly on the ground that it would 
produce what was sometimes called tame 
women, if there are such people, and 
sometimes called men’s women, as 
opposed to women’s women. Would you 
explain your view as to how you think 
the special representatives could best be 
elected eo as to secure that they do really 
represent the special interests of the 
women in a House which would inevitably 
predominantly consist of men? — To take 
the Federal Assembly first, I did not feel 
dogmatic about it at first. I felt very 
uncertain, but, on the whole, I agree 
with the views of the Indian Women’s 
Societies that leaving the choice to the 
Provincial Assemblies, which have only a 
very small number of women upon them^ 
will he likely to result in the choice of 
tame women, and I think it would he 
better to have some form of election. 
The question is what form of election. It 
IS quite clear that there are real diffi- 
culties because if you are only going to 
have one or tivo women — ^I think two ie 
the most that is suggested — for the 
Federal Assembly from each Province, it 
IS very difficult to find an electorate that 
IS not impossibly large or expensive. The 
suggestion I have put forward very ten- 
tatively IS that it might he best to have 
them elected by the whole of the capital 
cities or by selected constituencies in the 
capital cities of each Province probably 
having some form of rotation, that you 
might have one constituency at one elec- 
tion and another constituency at the 
following election, always bearing in mind 
that the women to he elected should bo 
able to be chosen from all over the Pro- 
vince. I think that gets over the diffi- 
culty of unduly large and expensive con- 
stituencies, and it is more educational 
for the electorate and more likely to 
result in the choice of women’s women 
rather than tame women. Then comes 
the question who should the electors be. 
I have ^ggested that they might be a 
joint electorate, that you ought to be 
able there to get over the communal diffi- 
culty and have even the communal repre- 
sentatives chosen by joint electorates, 
but I am uncertain whether they should 
be joint electorates of women or of men 
and women. I think the Indian women 
themselves rather dislike the idea of a 
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purely women’s electorate. With great 
deference, I am inclined to differ from 
them, because thinking of the logic of it, 
if you are having these reserved seats 
as a definite way of securing better repre- 
sentation of the women’s interests, the 
question is whether it is not quite logical 
and consistent to have the women chosen 
for those women’s seats by women only. 
You would still leave the chance to other 
women to stand as candidates for 
ordinary constituencies where they would 
be elected by mixed electorates of men 
r and women. I do not feel very strongly 
as to whether it should be women’s elec- 
torates or mixed electorates of both 
sexes, but I do think it should be a 
form of election and a form of election 
through a joint electorate. As to the 
Provinces, I think much the same kind 
of considerations do obtain. There, 
again, there is going to be rather a diffi- 
culty in filling the reserved seats. There 
are more reserved seats and, therefore, 
the difficulty is not quite so great, but 
I should suggest that broadly speaking 
the same observations apply. 

13,673. Would I be correct in thinking 
that you are opposed to the method of 
nomination on the ground that the indi- 
vidual nominated loses influence because 
he or she is not representative What 
view would you take of that argument? — 
I do not think I should like to see 
nomination, either for^ the Provincial 
Assemblies or for the Federal Assembly. 
I think that the nominated person never 
feels that he is, or is looked upon by 
others, as being in quite the same posi- 
tion of authority as the elected person. 
I think, also, there is a bigger reason 
than that. I think the process of 
nomination does lose you the educative 
effect of the campaign on both the candi- 
date and the electorate. You do not get 
the ventilation of women’s causes and 
quest lo-ns that ought to go on when you 
have women candidates standing and try- 
ing to secure the suffrages of the electors. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

18,674. iMiss Rathbone, I am a little 
puzzled by your last answer, because I 
understood you to say earlier that if the 
choice of method of election of women to 
^the Federal Council of State was between 
election by the Provincial Assemblies and 
nomination, it was at least an open ques- 
tion, in your mind, whether nomination 
would not be preferable? — I do not think 
. , there is an inconsistency between what 
I'il said about that and what I have just 
gw said, because where you are dealing 
'te the Council of State, clearly direct 


election by a wide electorate is out of it, 
I understand. I mean the Committee 
has definitely put that aside. They are 
proposing to fill the Council of State by 
a method of indirect election. Therefore 
the choice is a different choice. You are 
not choosing between a really democratic 
election and nomination. You are choos- 
ing between nomination and election by 
a Provincial Legislature- Now what I 
foresee is this, that if you give us any- 
thing in the Council of State I am afraid 
you .will give us very few women. You 
are not likely to recommend at the very 
most more than one woman. If there is 
only one woman to be chosen I am not 
quite certain who would make the best 
choice — ^the Provincial Legislature or the 
Governor-General . 

13.675. But is it a question of the 
number of women to-be chosen or of the 
body by which they are to be chosen? 
Would you say that it was at least an 
open question whether nomination was 
not preferable in any case where the 
alternative was indirect election? Sup- 
pose, for instance, that Parliament 
should resolve to apply a system of 
indirect election to the lower House of 
the Federal Assembly as well as to the 
Council of State, would you then say 
that it became an open question whether 
you would not prefer nomination of the 
women? — No; I think probably I should 
be wrong in saying that. From what T 
know of Indian women, I think they 
would definitely prefer election. 

13.676. Even though it was indirect? — 
I really could not ©ay. I have not dis- 
cussed the matter with them, whether 
they prefer indirect election to nomina- 
tion. 

13.677. I put these questions because 
Miss Rathbone will see that she cannot 
assume that the White Paper will leave 
the Committee exactly as it was 
presented to the Committee. What 
changes may be made in it I cannot fore- 
cast? — ^You are foreseeing that the Com- 
mittee may decide to recommend indirect 
election for the Federal Assembly as well 
as for the Council of State? 

13.678. It may alter the method of 
election either of the Council of State or 
of the Federal Assembly.? — ^Yes. It is 
rather difficult to pronounce upon a 
hypothetical proposal without seeing 
what that proposal is going to be. I 
should have thought there might be a 
possibility, even if the present form of 
election suggested for the Federal 
Assembly is ndt approved by the Com- 
mittee, of some compromise between such 
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a proposal as nomination or even indirect 
election — something rather mo-re demo- 
cratic than that. 

13j679. But something more demo- 
cratic IS a very question-begging 
phrase® — mean, there might conceiv- 
ably be some form of election that was 
not open to the objections which I see 
from reading the evidence and yet which 
did secure a mead of popular approval. 

Sir Austen Ohamherlain.'] Let us hope 
we shall find one. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaher. 

13.680. Supposing the number of repre- 
sentatives in the Lower Federal Legis- 
lature were such that each Province 
would have one or more women repre- 
sentatives in the Federal Lower Legis- 
lature, in that case do you think that 
the women of India would prefer nomina- 
tion to indirect election? — It is rather 
difficult to say until we know who are 
the indirect electors. We do know that 
the women of India very much dislike the 
proposal that their reserved seats in the 
Federal Assembly should be filled in by 
the Provincial Assemblies. They want a 
form of election. 

13.681. I am talking of indirect 
election by the Provincial Legislatures? 
— ^Yes; and you are asking whether the 
Indian women would prefer that to 
nomination. 

13.682. In the event of each Province 
having one or more representative women 
in the Lower Federal Legislature? — 
Would the Indian women prefer nomina- 
tion to indirect election by the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures? 

13.683. That is so? — I have never 
heard them express an opinion. I rather 
suspect they would prefer indirect 
election by the Provincial Legislatures, 
but they have asked for neither of those 
things. They have asked for direct 
election by an electorate. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

13.684. That is just the answer you 
gave to a question I put to you on the 
subject.? — ^Yes. 

Sir Austen Charnberlain, 

13.685. Miss Rathbone, may I turn to 
one other matter in sub-paragraph (d) of 
paragraph 11 of your mam Memo- 
randum. You point to the fact that the 
adoption of a matriculation test may 
have unfortunate results upon the 
direction which the girls’ education will 
take? — ^Yes. 


13.686. Have you anything to add to 
the reasons^ which you have given here? 

I ask because the passage struck me very 
much and I wondered whether you would 
care to amplify it in any way. If you 
feel your reasons are fully stated here 
I am satisfied. 

13.687. I think the matter is fairly 
fully set out there, if that paragraph is 
taken together with all the other para- 
graphs. To my mind, they together con- 
stitute a tremendous case against the edu- 
cational test proposed. It is had in 
almost every way. It secures a very 
small number of women voters. That is 
one objection. It increases the dispro- 
portion between the number of men and 
women. That is another objection. 

13.688. Pardon me, I quite appreciate 
that this is only one of your reasons, but 
what I want to know is this : The argu- 
ment here is that if you adopt this test 
it will have a deleterious effect upon the 
course of women’s education. Do you 
care to amplify that argument at all ? 

I do not want you to repeat all the 
others which I have read and studied? 
— ‘Simply to amplify that argument, I 
can say that, though that is my awn 
argument, it is not drawn directly from 
anything I have heard Indian women 
say upon that particular point. It is 
very much in line with many things 
that Indian women are saying in connec- 
tion with Indian women’s education. 
They do feel the need for a wider recog- 
nition of the kinds of education that 
women especially need. It is not only 
that women’s education is neglected but 
that the right kind of women’s education 
is neglected. They have esjpressed their 
view upon it. I think they have taken 
a rather different line from British 
women upon that subject. British 
women have always been terribly afraid 
of any differential education between 
men and women. Indian .women, as far 
as I can make out, are perpetually harp- 
ing upon the need for encouraging the 
arts, domestic educatio-n, and all those 
questions, because they feel that Indian 
women so much need that education. 
How can it be anything but bad to give 
the seal of the State to the view that if 
you have passed matriculation, which is 
the normal entry to a "University degree, 
you are fit to have a vote, but that if 
you have studied for three years in a 
domestic science school or if you have 
made a special study of housewifery and 
midwifery, and if you have done it 
perhaps at home, you are not worthy to 
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be a voter? You may have preterred 
that kind of education because you knew 
you were going to be married, or if you 
were an Indian woman you were already 
married, and you know that your life is 
going to be the life of a wife and a 
mother and not that of a teacher or of 
a doctor. Therefore, you have specialised 
on domestic questions, and now the State 
comes in and says ; “ Because you have 
specialised on those questions, those sub* 
jects are all very well, but they do not 
fit you to be a voter, but a person who 
has passed an examination in reading 
and writing and scratchy geography is to 
have a vote and you are not to have a 
vote.’’ 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

13,689. Miss Rathbone, would you go 
further than that and agree with me 
that the educational qualification is likely 
very badly to divert the education of 
men as well, discriminating against the 
man who goes to the vernacular middle 
school in favour of the man who matricu- 
lates from a secondary school? — have 
not made the same kind of study of the 
men’s question that I have made of the 
women’s and, therefore, I rather hesitate 
to express an opinion, but, broadly 
speaking, I should like to see a lower 
educational qualification for both sexes, 
only, as my special charge are the women, 
one has to remember that if I advocate 
lowering the educational qualification for 
men and women I am rather defeating 
the object of hulking out the women’s 
vote, so I feel rather in a difficulty. 

Lord Eustace Percy.l As the question 
has been raised by Sir Austen, perhaps 
the Committee will allow me to say that 
I look at the educational qualifications 
proposed for voters in the White Paper 
with the very greatest alarm, because 
they seem to me to run against every- 
thing that education is trying to do in 
India at the present moment. 


Mr. Butler. 

18.690. If the literacy qualification 
were coupled with application, would not 
that meet very many of your difficulties 
and would you make any very great 
objection^ — I do not think I should feel 
a very serious theoretical oh.^ection, but I 
doubt whether you would be making jt 
easier for yourselves. If you ask every 
applicant for a literacy qualification to 
come and prove that he is able to read 
and write, is not that going to be in- 
finitely more trouble than carrying out 
the very simple procedure laid down by 
the Lothian Committee, that there should 
he three ways of proving literacy, first, 
to produce your school certificate, 
secondly, to produce your certificate 
signed by an inspector or magistrate, or 
someone of that sort, and if you cannot 
do either of those things, you appear 
before an Officer and prove there and 
then that you can read and write. Would 
not that make things much easier for 
yourselves? I do not object to applica- 
tion in the general sense that the onus is 
thrown on the applicant to prove that he 
is literate. 

iMr. Butler.2 That is what I meant. 

Chairman. 

13.691. Thank you, Miss Eathbone. 
We are very greatly obliged to you for 
having prepared these memoranda and 
for having given evidence? — I would only 
like to draw the attention of the Com- 
mittee to a subject which I think has not 
once been touched upon in dealing with 
my evidence, and that is I do attach 
enormous importance to the question of 
making a better place for women in the 
administrative services as well as in the 
franchise. If you get all these amend- 
ments in the franchise and reservation of 
seats for women, they will be compara- 
tively ineffective, unless you can get your 
women into the administration where 
they can serve the needs of their sex in 
education, health, and so forth. 


{The Witness is directed to withdraw.) 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to to-morrow at Five o’clock. 
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Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 
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Sir Akhar Hydari. | Mr. Y. Thombare. 

Sir Manubhai N. Mehta 


Bbitish Indian Representatives. 


His Highness The Aga Khan. 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. 

Sir Hubert Carr. 

Mr. A. H. Gbuznavi. 

Lieut, -Colonel Sir H. Gidney. 
Sir Hari Smgh Gour. 
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Mr. N. M, Joshi. 

Sir Abdur Rahim. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna. 
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The MARQUESS op LINLITHGOW in the Chair. 


The Right Honourable Winston Spencer Churchild, C.H. (a Member of the House of 
Commons), is examined as follows: 

Chairman, been good enough to prepare a Memo- 

14,400. Mr. Wmston Churchill, you randum, which is marked No. 87, and 
have held high office under the Crown ^*“<1 in?— Yes. 

over a long series of years; you have 


MEMORANDUM 87 BY Mb. WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


1. My three years service in India was 
so long ago, and I was so young at the 
time, that it enabled me only to form a 
mental picture of the country, and a 
liking for Indians as companions in peace 
and comrades in war. 

Although in the Government, I was 
not a member of the War Cabinet which 
framed the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms; 
hut with this exception I have been for 
as many years as I care to remember in 
Cabinet office, and consequently I share 
responsibility for almost every great step 
in Indian policy which has been taken. 
It has been my duty to follow Indian 
19855 


affairs over this long period, to read the 
confidential papers in India Office circu- 
lated to the Cabinet, and to participate 
in all the discussions and decisions 
required upon them. It is upon this 
study and the view thus gradually 
acquired that I rely at the present time. 
I judge the new proposals fof Indian 
Constitutional reform in relation to these 
periodical and prolonged discussions in 
which the Cabinet was guided suc- 
cessively by Lord Morley, Lord Crewe, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Montagu, 
Lord Birkenhead and Lord Peel, with aU 
of whom I have sat in Council. 
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2 Knowing ho.w tlioroughly the Joint 
Committee is exploring the whole field of 
Indian policy, I shall certainly not 
trouble them with any exhaustive survey. 
I shall only submit a few selected points 
for their consideration. 

3. The term “ Dominion Status has 
been used so loosely as to cause harmful 
misunderstandings. Mr. Montagu was 
wont to impress upon his colleagues how 
important it was that the status ’’ of 
our Indian fellow citizens should not be 
in any sense inferior to that ot any other 
of His Majesty’s subjects. I sympathise 
and agree with this opinion, and have 
always tried to further it. During the 
Great War in which the martial races of 
India played so gallant a part, and in 
which we were sustained by the general 
good-will of the many peoples of India, 
representation similar in form to that of 
the Dominions was accorded to India in 
the main Imperial and Inter-Allied 
councils. Similar in form, but not in 
fact; for the Prime Ministers who repre- 
sented the self-governing Dominions were 
responsible Ministers at the head of 
Governments elected on democratic 
franchises, whereas the distinguished 
Indian representatives were nominated 
upon the authority of the Secretary of 
State. In this sense, therefore, but only 
in this sense, did India enjoy Dominion 
Status ” during the war and the peace 
negotiations, .where the special interests 
of India were ably stated and carefully 
considered. 

4. The phrase ‘‘ Dominion Status ” 
was thus frequently used in those days by 
Ministers wher speaking about India; 
but according to my recollection and 
belief no member of that Cabinet, 
certainly not the Prime Minister, meant, 
contemplated or wished to suggest the 
establishment of a Dominion Constitution 
for India in any period which human 
beings ought to take into practical 
account. 

The work of that Government, far 
reaching as it was, is summed up in 
the Government of India Act of 1919 
The preamble and Clause 41 define 
effectively the position which had been 
reache<^ It in no way involved or 
implied the grant of a Dominion Con- 
stitution. 


6. Indeed there is no connection 
between Dominion Status ” and 
Dominion Constitution.” Status means 
rank; constitution means functions. 
'JiUnk and functions are entirelv 

f^Ex^ate attributes; just as caste is 


unaffected by earthly fortunes. In the 
Pii^-y Council for instance, as I reminded 
the House of Commons some time ago, 
all the Councillors are of equal status, 
but most of them are privy to none of 
His Majesty’s secrets, while a few 
govern the country and are privy to all. 
In order to clarify the contusion which 
has arisen around the term “ Dominion 
Status ” for India, it is important that 
the distinction between rank and func- 
tions should be kept clearly in mind. 

6. Since those days “ Dominion 
Status ” has no doubt been increasingly 
identified in the minds of Indians with 

Dominion Constitution.” At the same 
time the character of Dominion Con- 
stitutions has been fundamentally altered 
by the Statute of Westminster. By the 
Statute of Westminster various rights of 
the Crown over the dominions were 
swept away. Several of these had long 
been a dead letter so far as the self- 
governing dominions were concerned; but 
they .-were valid as regards India, and 
in fact the main foundation of its 
government. Under the Statute of West- 
minster it is open to a dominion to 
secede from the British Empire and to 
abrogate in so far as it affects them, 
any law which has been passed or may be 
passed by the British Parliament with 
the Royal Assent. This last po.wer unless 
restricted at the request of the dominion, 
would even extend to the constitutional 
instrument to which the dominion owes 
its being. A Dominion Constitution also 
of course carries with ib plenary control 
of the armed forces, of the police, of the 
courts, and of finance. Nothing of this 
sort was intended ten years ago, and we 
are now assured that the “ safeguards ” 
provided rule it out of the question now. 
It seems therefore wrong for the high 
servants of the Crown, whether 
Ministers, Viceroys, or Governors, to use 
this phrase or hold out hopes based upon 
it, unless they see their way to its prac- 
tical realization within some period of 
time to whidh living men can reasonably 
look forward. If they have ideas that 
India may become a self-governing 
dominion like Canada or Australia within 
one hundred or two hundred years, and 
that is all they mean by it, they ought 
not to use such a phrase without also 
explaining that it cannot be achieved in 
any period which men can foresee. Par- 
ticular responsibility falls upon those 
who at the present time, when constitu- 
tional issues are rife, when the whole of 
this giround is so well-known, and after 
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tlie Statute of Westmins'cer has been 
passed, use this phrase without at the 
same time disclosing the reservations 
which they have in tlieir own minds 
which make it meaningless so far as con- 
temporary politics are concerned. 

7. The expression India ” has been 
even more loosely used. India is not a 
country or a nation ; it is rather a 
continent inhabited b\ many nations. 
The parallel to India is Europe. But 
Europe is not a political entity. It is a 
geographical abstraction No one after 
centuries of progress can voice the 
opinion of Europe, or claim to speak in 

her ” name. But the racial and 
religious divisions in India are more 
numerous and far more deep than those 
which rend Europe. Such unity and 
sentiment as exists in India arises 
entirely through the centralised British 
Government gf India as expressed in the 
only common language of India — English. 
It seems to me therefore unhelpful to 
the study of Indian problems although it 
is very usual, to personify India in this 
way, or to imagine ihat any settlement 
on any subject can be come to by a 
bargain with India as a whole. 

8. The government of India is mainly 
an administrative problem. Constitu- 
tional questions scarcely at all enter the 
life of the people. When the vast masses 
are so miserably poor, and when every 
increase of wealth which science brings, 
is so swiftly swallowed up by an imme- 
diate new increase in the population, the 
overwhelming duty of the Government is 
to secure to these masses the ordinary 
securities and services of civilization. 
The apparatus of government in India 
is incomparably more important to the 
Indian masses than political change. 
Peace, justice, hygiene and scientific 
development form the sole foundation 
whereby not only the well-being and pro- 
gress, but even the very existence of 
scores of millions of Indians depends. 
The British Parliament is responsible at 
present for the maintenance of these 
essentials, and it should never endanger 
any of them seriously for the sake of 
gratifying the Indian intelligentsia by 
making political changes. Whatever con- 
stitutional progress it is possible to make, 
must be subordinated to the paramount 
responsibilty of Parliament for internal 
tranquillity and efficient administration 

9. There are of course differences of 
opinion about whether an extension of 
self-government in India wjll involve a 
deterioration in the Indian services. 

19^55 


Some say one thing and some the other. 
T myself fear that there will be a sensible 
deterioration. But if the deterioration 
were neither great nor irretrievable, and 
if tbe extension of self-government gave 
a real measure of moral satisfaction, it 
would be right to balance the one against 
the other. At any rate let us make 
an experiment. It is common ground 
between us all that vre should make an 
experiment. No one can say that to 
hand over the Provinces to local Indian 
administration subject to certain controls 
is not an immense experiment. How 
any Indian gentleman or notable can 
suggest that the government of these 
provinces — great countries almost as 
large and as populous as France, Spain 
or Italy — is not a majestic task, cannot 
be conceived. How can it be pretended 
that it is derogatory to Indian self- 
respect or that it is a small thing? 
Personally I should be unwilling to 
guarantee its success. I cannot believe 
that the processes of democratic elec- 
tioneering now failing into general dis- 
repute in the western world will be 
found useful or helpful to the daily life 
of the peoples of India. Nevertheless in 
all the circumstances, and if it is 
earnestly desired by the Indian political 
classes, it should be given a trial. 

10. I am therefore prepared to support 
provincial Home Rule in India subject to 
certain conditions : 

(1) That the powers extended are 
delegated and revocable by Parlia- 
ment. (2) That the experiment is 
given a fair chance over a long 
period of time without being un- 
hinged by projects of further consti- 
tutional change. (3) That the 
governor of any province appointed 
by the King on the advice of British 
ministers should have one or more 
deputies, similarly appointed, asso- 
ciated with him, to whom he may 
when and where expedient entrust 
the control of the Judiciary, and 
also of the Police, unless it is found 
possible to organize the Police as an 
Imperial Service. (4) That an 
adequate Inspectorate be organised 
to ensure the faithful and effective 
expenditure of Indian monies and to 
discharge the abiding, inalienable 
responsibility of Parliament for good 
government. 

11. I wish to enlarge upon this fourth 
condition. The provincial governments 
when functioning will draw their funds 

3 M 1 
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partly from tEe resonrcos of tiie province 
and partly from the Exchequer of the 
Government of India. The Government 
of India, collecting taxes vnth the 
British army behind it as its ultimate 
sanction, cannot transfer large grants 
from the centre to the provinces, except 
in so far as it is sure they are spent for 
the purposes designed and with reason- 
able efficiency. There is nothing 
derogatory about this. It is no more 
than the British Exchequer does every 
year and every time that grants for 
national funds are made to local institu- 
tions. For instance, if the House of 
Commons decide to pay out of the 
Exchequer 40 or 50 per cent, of the cost 
of a Church of England, or a Wesleyan 
or Roman Catholic or Jewish school, it 
naturally looks to the inspectors from 
the Board of Education to make sure 
that value for money is received by the 
public. These inspectors check the 
number of pupils and the quality of 
education they receive. A similar pro- 
cess rules the relation of central and 
local government in many other spheres. 


12. Thus simultaneously with the 
setting up of provincial Home Rule 
governments, we should form a Govern- 
ment of India Inspectorate, composed of 
the -best British and Indian officials — 
the pick of the services — who should tour 
the provinces of India and report upon 
the working of all the transferred 
services. These inspectors would have 
no power to interfere with the respon- 
sible ministers of the provinces or to 
give any orders whatever to their 
departments. All they could do would 
be to recommend to the Government of 
India the reduction or withholding of 
Government of India grants in cases 


where there had been a serious failure. 
The power of the public purse is potent, 
subtle and constant, and every local 
authority yields itself naturally to the 
desire to win the highest possible grant 
by attaining the prescribed published 
standards. Such an Inspectorate would 
tend to bring the provinces of India 
together by creating a general and 
common standard of efficiency. It would 
strengthen the Central Government 
. without detracting from the status of 
the provinces. The instrument of a 
, Grant in Aid, accorded or withheld 
"‘ to needs or performance, is 
known throughout the British 
f^pire. Above all such an institution 
d. discharge during the currency of 


the experiment the responsibilities of the 
British Parliament for the well-being of 
the Indian masses and the good govern- 
ment of the provinces It would meet 
the odious accusation under which the 
White Paper scheme now lies, that we 
have ceased to concern ourselves with the 
welfare of the Indian peoples, and are 
only anxious for our own interests and 
rights. 

13. This experiment in the provinces 
must naturally precede the making of a 
Federal system for India. First the 
sticks and then the faggots; first the 
bricks, then the wall. While this 
enormous effort of provincial Home Rule 
was being made, it would be all the more 
imperative that the Central government 
should be strong, integral and intact ; 
for otherwise it could not discharge its 
duty either of helping and guiding the 
provincial governments or of reassuring 
the British Parliament that its -delegated 
responsibilities were not being misused. 
The Inspectorate already mentioned 
would be a definite addition to its power. 
It would add a strength and force to the 
creative and structural side of the Indian 
administrative system which is vital to 
progress. Nothing could be more foolish 
and visionary than to divide power at 
the Centre during the period when the 
provincial Home Rule governments are 
being -brought into existence : nor to 
draw away to the Centre from the pro- 
vinces, as by a magnet, their ablest men 
and most capable administrators. As is 
usual in life some will succeed and some 
will fail. Those who succeed should be 
examples and an encouragement, those 
who fail can be helped. If any one fails 
hopelessly, the -delegated powers can be 
resumed. If nearly all or the greater 
part succeed, then after a -broad interval 
in which the fact is proved, the joining 
of the units together in a Federation 
might well be a matter of common agree- 
ment. Indeed if Indian statesmen and 
politicians could present to the world the 
spectacle of a number of great countries 
competently, efficiently and loyally 
administered, the binding together of 
these units, if they desired it, in a 
Federal form could never be restricted 
in British public opinion. But the 
proofs must be facts and not words. 

14. It would be ungrateful not to 
recognise the very great improvement in 
the tranquillity of India which has been 
brought about during Lord Willmgdon’s 
Vice-royalty, A complete reversal of 
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administrative policy lias occurred, the 
details of .which are obvious. This has 
proved that the existing machinery ot 
government at the Centre of India is 
fully capable of maintaining law and 
order, even in very difficult circum- 
stances, without any serious loss of life 
or use of British troops. There is there- 
fore no case for reconstituting the 
Central government on the grounds that 
it cannot discharge it:> functions. It has 
shown itself able whenever it wished, to 
cope with any pressure, and to maintain 
the authority of the law in a sober, 
sedate and patient manner. A repre- 
sentative assembly separated like the 
United States Congress from the execu- 
tive, may no doubt incline unduly to 
criticism, but the Central Government 
has shown itself strong enough to bear 
this strain, and I trust wise enough to 
profit by even the most captious advice. 

lo. If this great experiment in Home 
Rule for the Indian provinces is to have 
a fair chance, it must not be distracted 
by vague suggestions of larger and 
greater change. Nothing is more 
unsettling to any country or continent 
than to dwell for a long time in suspense 
about its future form of government. To 
no community could such an ordeal be 
more trying or more harmful than to the 
three hundred and sixtj' millions, mostly 
very poor and many quite primitive 
people, for whom we are now responsible 
in India. Already the concentration of 
the limited political classes in India, and 
of the British officials and governing 
circles for so long upon constitutional 
change, has wrought material injury and 
denied material advancement to the 
Indian masses. Money, time, and life- 
energy that might have done much to 
improve the social, labour and cultural 
conditions, have fiowed to waste in 
sterile political disputation. It is now 
six years since Lord Birkenhead procured 
from Parliament the appointment of the 
Statutory Commission; and nothing has 
been settled yet. To call in question in 
an unthought-out manner the whole 
foundations of the life and habits of one- 
sixth of the human race, and leave these 
matters dangling between earth and 
Heaven has been a sorry part to play in 
world affairs for those who have played 
it. I earnestly trust that whatever 
course the majority of the Joint Com- 
mission may recommend, they will at 
least provide a rest and a breathing 
space for the enormous population ot 
India who have to gain their living under 


the weight of the sun. What you have 
to give now, give and have done with it. 
.what you cannot give, refuse and use 
your power, which is ample, to sustain 
your decision. 

16. The .worst part of all the mischiefs 
which have arisen from the Round Table 
Conference and from the loose sayings of 
politicians, has been the omniprescenfc 
underlying suggestion that whatever is 
to 'be done now is but the forerunner, 
or as it were the earnest, of far more 
sweeping changes which are impending. 
Even if the full proposals of the White 
Paper were carried into effect, their 
advocates usually say that these do not 
stand by themselves, they are only an 
instalment appropriate to a period of 
transition. I pause to register the 
responsibility of those who calmly commit 
themselves to such a progression with 
the pusillanimous mental reservation 
that not much will happen for the first 
few years, and at any rate it will see 
out their time. 

17. Therefore I submit that if it is 
decided to embark upon the hazardous 
adventure of provincial Home Rule, it 
shall be made plain at the same time, 
that this for a long period is final, so 
far as the Imperial Government is con- 
cerned. And that all questions of what 
is to happen after the provincial go-vern- 
ments have been found to succeed — if 
they do — shall be reserved till that most 
important event has passed from surmise 
into history. I think meanwhile we 
should rest upon the broad affirmation 
that no limits can be assigned to the 
progress of any portion of the King 
Emperor’s dominions, nor to the station 
which any of His Majesty’s subjects may 
achieve. 

18. To sum up. (1) Dominion Status 
does not imply or involve dominion 
constitution ” or polity. (2) India is com- 
parable to Europe rather than to any 
single country in it. (3) The responsi- 
bility of Parliament for the well-being of 
the Indian masses may be delegated, but 
is inalienable. (3) The existing form of 
Central government in India though no 
doubt capable of minor improvements 
has been equal to all the stresses of the 
last ten years, and the principle of 
Dyarchy if introduced would be fatal to 
its harmonious action. (5) Provincial 
Home Rule subject to special arrange- 
ments about Judiciary and the police is 
an experiment which should be given a 
fair trial. (6) It should not be prejudiced 
by proposals for further and wider 
change, or represented as a mere transi- 
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tion stage. (7) A bigb grade Inspectorate 
must ensure the proper spending of all 
grants from the Central gouernment to 
the Provinces. (8) The establishment ot 
successful self-governmg provinces must 
precede all question of their union in a 
Federal system. 


14.401. Do you desire at this stage to 
add anything to your Memorandum or to 
make any statement? — No. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

14.402. Mr. Churchill, -would it be a 
fair description of your proposals to say 
that you have three objects mainly in 
mind, namely, first of all the fact that 
Parliament cannot divest itself of its m- 
alienable right to safeguard the interests 
of the Indian masses; secondly, that any 
advance that is made must lie an ad- 
vance by stages, judged by results, and 
in the case of the first stage, the stage 
would last — ^to use your own expression — 
over a long period of years; and thirdly, 
that the first essential is to get the Pro- 
vinces working satisfactorily, and during 
that period to make no dhanges at the 
centre ? — I think that is an admirable 
epitome of what I have endeavoured to 
set forth. 

14.403. Then, beginning at the first 
of your conditions, the inalienable right 
of Parliament to safeguard the interests 
of the Indian masses, would you tell the 
Committee whether that is a condition 
that covers the wihole field, or in what 
way do you define this right of Parlia- 
ment to safeguard the interests of the 
Indian masses.? — I think I should use the 
word duty ’’ rather than right. 

14.404. Taking the word duty ” in- 
stead of the word ** right,’’ what would 
you say? — I do not see how Parliament 
can divest itself of responsibility for the 
well being of the Indian masses; and 
although it may delegate its powers it 
is bound to supervise their exercise and 
must be sure that no great evil came 
upon those great masses through a mis- 
use of the delegated powers. 

14.405. Are you aware that under the 
Government of India Act of 1919 there 

' are two fields of administration- the one 
reserved and the other transferred to 
popular control in the Provincial admin- 
V ^ istrations ? — ^Yes. 

14.406. I do not know whether you 

-Simon Report available 


(A copy of the Beport is handed to the 
Witness.) 

14.407. I would refer the Committee to 
page 149 of the First Volume, where you 
will see set out in detail the fields of 
administrative activity that are reserved! 
and those that are transferred. Would 
you agree that the transferred subjects 
cover a very wide part of the life of the 
Provinces? — Oh yes. 

14.408. Local Government, Public 
Health, Education, Public Works, Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, Co-operative 
Societies, Forests in Bombay and Burma,, 
the Development of Industries and so on. 
Would you say that the duty of Parlia- 
ment extends in the same .way over that 
field of administration as it extends over 
the reserved field? — I regard that as a 
field where the responsibility has been 
delegated but I do not accept the view 
that it has been necessarily irrevocably 
delegated. 

14.409. iSo that you would arrive at 
the conclusion that even in that field it 
would be possible to transfer subjects 
from the transferred field back to the 
reserved field? — Certainly, m the event 
of a grievous breakdown. 

14.410. You remember, do you not, the 

conclusion at which the Statutory Com- 
mission arrived upon the subject andl 
which was also confirmed by rulings of 
the Speaker <and I think by rulings in 
the House o£ Lords. It is set out on 
page 181 at the end of the second sub- 
paragraph of paragraph 197 ; ‘‘‘ The 

effect ” (that is to say, of this transfer) 

is, broadly, that the Secretary of State 
and Parliament are not concerned with 
the administration of transferred sub- 
jects.” Would you agree with that view? 
— I say the subjects have been delegated. 

14.411. And so long as they are dele- 
gated you would agree with the view of 
the Statutory Commission that Parlia- 
ment has divested itself of the duty of 
criticism? — Parliament has divested itself 
of the duty of administration and has 
delegated that power, but no one could 
suggest that if all these important ser- 
vices that you have enumerated were to 
go into utter chaos and confusion Parlia- 
ment while retaining its present respon- 
sibility could sit by and be content to 
see all these services so vital to the Indian 
masses degenerate indefinitely. In that 
sense I regard the delegation which L 
trust IS a permanent delegation and a 
transfer which I trust will never be 
necessary to recall as one which is never- 
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theless in theory and fundamentally not 
an irrevocable transfer. 

14.412. Supposing the services did 
deteriorate in so serious a manner as you 
hare just described, how would Parlia- 
ment exercise its right of withdrawing 
a subject from the transferred field ? 
Would it need an Act of Parliament® — 
I could not say .without more considera- 
tion of such a very difficult constitutional 
issue, but I have no doubt whatever that 
if a complete condition of anarchy and 
of administrative collapse occurred the 
resources of the Imperial Government 
would not be unequal to finding a method 
by which control could be resumed. 

14.413. I really wanted to know rather 
more precisely w’hat was in your mind 
whether it was m your mind that Parlia- 
ment could, of course, pass an Act amend- 
ing any Constitution Act or whether you 
proposed to give the Governor-General 
and the Governor powers at discretion to 
resume the administration of any of these 
services? — Well, if the circumstances 
which you have suggested and which I 
have elaborated at your suggestion were 
to come to pass, the question of whether 
it could be done by an act of the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State or whether 
legislation would he required is purely 
one of procedure. 

14.414. I would have thought not. May 
I put it to you : There is a considerable 
distinction between admitting the right 
of Parliament to pass any Act that it 
so desires and actually under the Con- 
stitution giving the Governor-General 
and the Governor power to resume the 
administration of a service if the adminis- 
tration of that service has deteriorated. 
Would you not think that the second 
alternative would have left the Provin- 
cial administration in a state of great 
uncertainty in which the Ministers and 
the Legislature would never know when 
such and such a service was to be changed 
from the transferred field to the reserved 
field.? — Well, we are arguing rather upon 
the theories and the principles which 
underlie the extension of self-government 
than on their day to day working. Of 
course, when powers are transferred and 
delegated it is intended that they shall 
be freely used, and even misused within 
certain limits, hut if such a situation 
occurred of such a grave character as 
we have for the moment summoned up — 
one which I am hoping will not occur — 
if that happened then in my view it is 
clear that there is a residual inalienable 
responsibility whether over the trans- 


ferred or non-transferred services for us 
to ensure a measure of decent government 
to the masses of India while Tve hold our 
present position. 

14.415. You .would restrict your conten- 
tion to cases of really serious emergency.® 
I was not clear from yonr tMemorandum 
whether you did not intend to cover 
cases of administrative deterioration — 
cases less easy to define than the case 
of a grave emergency? — It would have 
to be an aggregation of cases of adminis- 
trative deterioration which in their sum 
amounted to a breakdown in the Govern- 
ment tantamount to a serious emergency. 

14.416. Then coming to the methods by 
which you suggest that your proposals 
should be carried into effect, would I 
be right in saying that two cardinal 
features of them are, in the first place, 
a S 3 "stem of grants in aid from the 
centre, and secondly, agency inspectors 
to see that a certain standard is main- 
tained? — I presume that the Province 
has revenues which are raised from the 
Province and that in addition there are 
grants from the general revenue raised 
by the Government of India which are 
supplied in aid of the revenues of the 
Province, and m niy view an Inspec- 
torate should follow up and supervise, of 
course at a distance, the administration 
of those moneys. 

14.417. But has not the whole policy of 
administration over a very long perio>d of 
years stretching much farther back than 
the institution of the 1919 reforms been 
consistently against the system of grants 
in aid, and in the direction of dis- 
tinguishing clearly between the financial 
resources of the centre and the financial 
resources of the Provinces, and of giving 
the Provinces a financial independence 

' in their own field? That, Mr. Churchill, 
you will certainly find was the opinion of 
the Statutory Commission. If you will 
look at pages 343 to 347 of Volume I, 
you will find that there is there set out 
a history of Indian financial administra- 
tion, and it all goes to show that what 
I have just said has been the consistent 
policy of Indian government for a great 
number of years.? — ^What is the exact 
question you are asking me : am I aware 
of this? 

14,418 Are you aware of it? — I would 
not say that I was aware that that 
tendency was so pronounced as to he a 
fundamental part of the British policy 
towards India, but anyhow I should 
regard as an open question the alloca- 
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tion of particular Imperiai revenues to 
Provincial purposes or the transfer of 
special funds from the centre to the 
Provinces. Which of those two measures 
it would be the best to adopt I regard 
as an open question, and my impression 
would clearly be to have a measure of 
financial control in order to make sure 
that there was a reasonable standard of 
expenditure and efficiency. 

14.419. Are there at present any 
grants in aid towards transferred sub- 
jects in India — Do you mean at the 
present time.^ 

14.420. Yes^ — I could not tell you. 

14.421. I wondered whether you agreed 
with me when I said there were not. If 
there were^ would you not agree that 
your proposal cuts across, be it a good 
plan or a had plan, the existing plan and 
also incidentally the plan of the White 
Paper? — Of course, in making my pro- 
posals, Sir Samuel, I was endeavouring 
to help you. 

14.422. I am very much obliged to 
you? — I have sympathised very much 
with the charge which the White Paper 
lies under, that as long as we get our 
trade interests and our Imperial rights 
we can wash our hands of any great 
deterioration in the life of the Indian 
masses, and it seems to me that by a 
method of this kind you would have an 
answer to your critics, of whom you still 
have some, on that point, and would be 
able to show that you had not washed 
your hands of the wellbeing of these 
hundreds of millions, but on the contrary 
although you delegated powers you still 
retained a lively interest in the working 
of those powers and the welfare of the 
masses affected by them. 

14.423. I am very much obliged to Mr. 
Winston Ohurchill for any help he can 
give me. I must not be taken to admit 
the charges that he has just made, bub 
anyhow do you contemplate that these 
grants should be big or small grants? T 
ask the question for this reason You 
take as your analogy the British 
precedent of grants in aid, and what 1 
wanted to know was whether something 
like the British grants in aid were in 
your mind in the case of the Indian ad- 

’ ministration? — I am waiting with great 
interest for the plans which you will lay 
%re us for the financing of the Pro- 
s, partly local and partly from the 
i. Imperial Elxchequer, and you 
more about the exact pro- 

■tM % ^ 'Y * ' V, " . H 1 







portions between the Provincial and the 
Imperial revenue which will be available 
for the maintenance of Provincial 
Government than I do 

14.424. Mr. Churchill, you already 
know everything that is in our minds. 
We have put our proposals in the White 
Paper and m the Memoranda; but apart 
from that fact it is very material to 
know what kind of grants you have m 
mind — whether big or small? — Consider- 
able. 

14.425. Take a concrete case; take the 
case of education. Have you in mind 
something like the British grants in aid 
that we give to local authortties in edu- 
cation here? — I have not at all attempted 
to prescribe the percentage of grants, 
but in so far as there is money devoted 
from the centre to the Provinces, then 
on that there should be based an In- 
spectorate which will see that value for 
that money is received. 

14.426. Would you still say that that 
was the case if the revenues of the Pro- 
vinces and the centre were distinguished 
and if there were no grants of that 
kind at all? — Of course, if the Provinces- 
were wholly self-supporting and there 
were no grants from the centre, obviously 
the claim of the centre to follow up 
the expenditure would fail, because the 
money would not be going from the 
centre to the Provinces, and the founda- 
tion of my proposals would be shorn 
a.way, and you would then lose the oppor- 
tunity of making the defence which I 
have provided for you on this point. 

14.427. Would you say, Mr. Churchill, 
that m the cases where there were no 
grants made by the Centre to the Pro- 
vinces, your proposals would not apply? 
— ^This particular proposal of an Inspec- 
torate would not have a foundation. 
That is perfectly true. That, in my 
opinion, would make it still more diffi- 
cult to institute provincial autonomy. 

14.428. Would you not say that this 
system of Grants in Aid, particularly 
if the grants were on anything like the- 
basis of ‘the grants here, would be a se- 
rious infringement of the financial 
responsibility of the autonomous pro- 
Vinces? — No, I do not think so at all. 
It is not a serious infringement of the 
responsibility of local governing institu- 
tions that they derive revenues from the 
Exchequer. It is not an infringement 
of their responsibility. On the contrary, 
they endeavour to earn the grant by 
good service* 

I * y ’ 
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14.429. Would Mr. Cburcbill^ though, 
not say that there is a difference be- 
tween the Gk>vernmeiit of an autonomous 
Province and a local authority in 
England] a local authority in England 
being a purely administrative body ; a 
provincial Government being essentially 
a government whose autonomy, I 
gather, we all wish to encourage ? — 
There is, of course, a difference, and 
all analogies arise from the fact that 
you are comparing things which differ, 
and you are selecting, out of those 
things which differ, such points of re- 
semblance as are helpful to the discus- 
sion in hand. Of course, there is a 
difference. That is no reason why .we 
should not have analogies sometimes. 

14.430. Would you not say that the 
vast difficulties of geography and the 
great variety of conditions in one Pro- 
vince as compared with another, do 
make an essential difference between 
grants in aid to a Province and grants 
m aid to a comparatively small local 
body m England? — ^They make a differ- 
ence, but not a difference which, I think, 
is relevant to the mam point I am 
submitting. 

14.431. You think it would he possible 
to administer these grants with these 
great provincial Governments differing 
very much one from the other, with 
differences of standard much greater 
than the difference of standard in the 
administrative bodies in England? — I do. 
I think that if you had a body of men 
British and Indian (the pick of the Civil 
Service of India) who had served also in 
the Central Government as well as in 
the Provinces — I think that their travel- 
ling about and following up the work- 
ing of these transferred services and 
provincial institutions would be advan- 
tageous and easy, and that they would 
be quite capable of making the necessary 
allowances for the differences of condi- 
tions between one Province and another 
and that their general working over -a 
period of time would tend to assimilate 
the standards in various Provinces more 
and more to one another, so that you 
would have that unity of standard and 
that approach in the conditions of life 
between the different parts of India 
which, it seems to me, is the prelude to 
the very large schemes you have in mind, 

14,432 How would, in actual practice, 
this Inspectorate work in the case of 
these great Provinces at very large dis- 
tances from the Centre, and with every 
kind of contrast of administrative prob- 


lem? Let me put to you, if I may, the 
contrast between the problem here in 
'which there is a general uniformity of 
standard, in which there is a centralised 
Government imposing a uniform policy 
upon the whole country; whereas in the 
case of India, you would have none of 
this uniformity either in the conditions 
of the Province nor indeed, probably, in 
the detailed provisions of your admin- 
istration. Do you not see a great differ- 
ence between the two problems? — I cer- 
tainly see differences, but I do not think 
the differences are relevant to the point 
I was meeting. 

14.433. Would it not actually mean 
that you would have to have an immense 
army of inspectors? How otherwise, to 
take a concrete case, could a central 
inspector know anyihing about the 
standard in a particular school, it may 
he many days journey from his office, 
unless you had actually in the Province 
itself almost a duplicate of the provin- 
cial administration ? — I should not be 
prepared, sitting here, to attempt to un- 
fold the detailed machinery for the execu- 
tion of this proposal, hut, if the Joint 
Committee on thinking it over thought 
it was worth looking into, I presume a 
eub-Oommittee or your own Department, 
•Sir Samuel, could very easily explore 
the problem in detail and could present 
the kind of machinery possibly with alter- 
natives which .would be necessary to give 
effect to it. 

14.434. Would it not seem, on the face 
of it, that if the inspection was to he 
of any value at all, you would have to^ 
have a very large number of local in- 
spectors? — No; I do not think so. I 
was thinking of course of what I may 
call broad general checks on administra- 
tive failure, not the precise supervision 
which is exercised here, but if it were 
found that in some Province several im- 
portant services were very far below the 
level at which they had been in former 
bimes, and far below the level of other 
Provinces whose conditions were perhaps 
not markedly dissimilar,^ in such circum- 
stances, I imagine, that in the course 
of a year these inspectors would bring 
this matter to the attention of the Cen- 
tral Government, and that they would 
make recommendations for diminishing 
the grant in respect of these services 
unless there were arrangements made by 
friendly consultation with the provincial 
Government for improving the services. 
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14,4315. Would not the provincial 
Government be likely very much to re- 
sent this body of officials from the 
Centre ? — Everybody always resents any 
form of control, but it does not follow 
that forms of control are not beneficial 
to many people. 

14.436. Would you agree that here 
again it would be, rightly or wrongly, 
a substantial derogation of provincial 
autonomy? — No, I do not think so at all. 
Of course, if no money is received except 
what is really raised in the Province 
and from provincial revenues, then there 
is, as you have asked me, and as I have 
agreed, no locus for the imperial in- 
spectors, hut if there is money v>oming 
from the centre to the Provinces, there 
IS an obvious right and duty to follow 
up its spending, and that is never de- 
rogatory. Where money is given, the 
authority which gives the money is en- 
titled to follow up how it is spent There 
is nothing derogatory in that. The 
remedy is not to take the money. 

14.437. The conclusion of that would be 
that you would only have the inspectors 
in the deficit Provinces to which con- 
tributions are made from the Centre. 
Anyhow, apart from points of that kind, 
you would leave the existing Centre as it 
is, I understand? — That is going to 
another part of the subject? 

14.438. No, you will see it is connected 
with this part of the subject, too, 
because I wanted to know how the money 
was coming from the Centre. Was it 
going to be voted by the Assembly, as 
grants of that kind presumably would be 
now, or not? — All these matters, if the 
Joint Committee liked the general prin- 
ciple of this inspectorate, would be very 
fit and proper matters to be elaborated 
by a snb-Committee, which would give a 
most illuminating report on the snb 3 ect I 
have no doubt, but I should certainly 
not attempt by answer across this room 
ho elaborate the details of such a plan. 
1 will make an effort, if you like, if you 
give me time, hut I should not attempt 
ho do that here. Obviously, with you, 
my Lords and Gentlemen, who are so 
saturated in all the details, I might 
easily say something which would not add 
at all to your knowledge of the topic. 

14.439. Would you not say that, how- 
^ ever good may be your plan, it does at 

any rate diminish the field of provincial 
autonomy, and that being so, does it not 
':fiiake the experiment of provincial 
, ^J.V^^hcfenomy less an experiment to depend 
the future than if the Provinces 


really were given autonomy, and you 
could judge them by actual results uncon- 
trolled by tile Centre ? — I think the 
experiment of provincial autonomy 
depends for its success upon the service 
given to the masses of the people and, 
I being willing to support that, am most 
anxious that it should achieve success, 
and I believe that it would have a better 
chance of achieving success if piovincial 
autonomy were diminished to the extent 
I have indicated, and onty to the extent 
I have indicated, by the establishment 
of such an inspectorate. 

14.440. You make it another condition 
of the experiment that there should not 
be a change for a long period of years, 
and that the first change should give 
moral satisfaction (I think that is the 
phrase yon use) to Indian opinion. Do 
you think now the change that yon have 
just propounded would give the kind of 
moral satisfaction that would still 
criticism for a number of years and allow 
this experiment to develop without the 
interference of agitation? — I never said 
anything about stilling criticism. 

14.441. No, but you use a phrase (I 
have got it somewhere) about unhinged 
by projects of further constitutional 
change ’’ ? — Yes. 

14.442. Would you say now that these 
proposals would bring about that effect? 
— Of course, one would not support a 
proposal for provincial autonomy unless 
one meant loyally to try to make a 
success of it, and I am strongly of 
opinion that the kind of provincial 
autonomy which is in view, even though 
limited by the Inspectorate which I men- 
tioned, would constitute an enormous 
sphere of Government and of responsi- 
bility for Government of these great 
countries, and, it seems to me, that it 
should absorb the energies and claim the 
highest possible interest on the part of 
the Indian representatives, notable 
gentlemen who would he called upon to 
discharge these great functions. They 
are treinendons functions. Then you 
say : “ Will they have moral satisfaction, 
if there was, for instance, an Inspec- 
torate?’’ I think when such a tremendous 
task is being set on foot as that, the 
Government of these great countries, as 
I have said, sometimes almost as large 
and as populous as France and Italy and 
Spain, a tremendous task is offered, and 
then we are told just because there is an 
Inspectorate just to follow up the 
expenditure of public money there will 
be no moral satisfaction That, I am 
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bound to say, would give me a feeling 
that all this demand was not really 
sincere, that it did not really represent 
such a very deep-seated demand on the 
part of the masses of the Indian popula- 
tion, but perhaps a superficial demand 
because I am quite sure that when great 
and real resxKinsibilities are offered, 
and tremendous administrative tasks 
are confided to new hands, those 
tasks are worthy of acceptance ; 
but, of course, if we were told 

No, just because there is to be an 
inspector who will see whether the 
central moneys are properly spent, we do 
not think it is worth doing. I should 
think that is a most unreasonable atti- 
tude. I should not break my heart about 
it. 

14.443. Is it not much more than 
w'hether there should be an Inspectorate, 
or whether there should not.?^ Is it not 
really inherent in your scheme that the 
centre has the controlling voice in large 
fields of provincial administration, and 
that the Inspectorate is only the outward 
and visible sign of that conception of the 
Government of India? — There is a cer- 
tain responsibility. There is a certain 
continuous inalienable responsibility in 
my view, both from the British Parlia- 
ment to the Government of India, and 
from the Government of India to the 
Provinces. Quite obviously, that is so. 
You could not allow one Province to fall 
into a great state of confusion with all 
its neighbours doing well. 

14.444. Would you not agree that there 
are other ways of ensuring the safeguard- 
ing of a position of that kind, for in- 
stance, the responsibilities that are given 
to the Governor-General and the 
Governors in their field of special respon- 
sibilities? — Yes; there may be other 
ways, certainly, but no method of con- 
trolling administratidn is less derogatory 
than the method which follows the power 
of the purse for grants which are given, 
taken and welcomed. 

14.445. But your control admittedly 
would only be control in the two, three or 
four Provinces in which there was a de- 
ficit in which grants were made from the 
Centre. How would you meet your point 
in the other Provinces — In regard to 
those other Provinces, I should be unable 
to relieve you of the reproach which, in 
my opinion, falls upon your policy. 

14.446. I see. Supposing, Mr. 
Churchill, you could find no body of 
political opinion in India, Muslim^ 
Hindu, or Sikh, in the Provinces, that 


was prepared to work a scheme of this 
kind, would you still go on with it? — I 
am not called upon to admit such a con- 
tingency at all. It might be that there 
would be a moment when people whose 
hopes had been excited for so much wider 
or fuller powers would say “ iWe will not 
take these poor things but if on 
examination it were found that the 
sphere of action were great and real and 
majestic, then, in my opinion, after a 
short time, that resistance would pass 
away, and people would come in to exer- 
cise those real powers, because people 
always like to* take part in exercising 
real powers. 

14.447. Supposing, however, in practice 
these powers did not appear to be real 
and majestic, and there was no body of 
public opinion in the Provinces prepared 
to work them would you let them drop, 
or would you go ahead with them? — I am 
not starting out on the basis that I think 
the establishment of provincial autonomy 
is going to confer great blessings and 
well-being upon the daily life of the 
Indian peasant. I do not. I am starting 
out on this basis because there is a great 
demand among the intelligentsia and 
political classes of India for an increase 
in control of their own administration 
and affairs, and I am anxious to meet 
that demand; but if the proposals which 
I think you could safely embark upon 
were rejected, I should not be drawn to 
the conclusion that a catastrophe had 
occurred; quite the Contrary, 

14.448. You would then feel that you 
had divested yourself of any responsibility 
that may be upon our shoulders, and you 
would, let things be as they are? — ^Not 
divested ourselves of responsibilities 
which were upon our shoulders, hut we 
should be acting strictly within the limits 
of the Act of 1919, Section 41. 

14.449. The effect of that .would he, 
would it not, that there could be no ex- 
periment made at all^* — ^You mean if the 
proposals which emerge eventually from 
Parliament for Provincial autonomy are 
not accepted by the Indian Political 
Classes in the different Provinces, there 
would be no advance at all? But that is 
your position too ; if your proposals are 
not accepted, that situation would arise. 

14.450. I was assuming, you may re- 
member, that you had made a condition 
that the changes must give moral satis- 
faction to Indian opinion. Supposing 
these changes did. not give moral satis- 
faction to any section of Indian opinion, 
supposing they did not agree with your 
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Yiew and said, This is not Provincial 
autonomy at all, this is really in some 
ways even the tightening up of the exist- 
ing centralisation,” what would you do 
then? Would you just leave things as 
they are?^ — The view I take is that Par- 
liament has to prescribe what it thinks 
is right and best. That is the function 
and responsibility of Parliament at this 
stage, and if you are going to say that 
Parliament must not prescribe anything 
that will not at any given moment be 
accepted by the representatives of 
political opinion in different Provinces of 
India, then I could not accept that. I 
do not feel that that is a limitation upon 
the powers of Parliament which I could 
agree to. I think we have to make the 
best plan we possibly can and sincerely 
give effect to it, and if that plan were 
rejected, then we are entitled to take 
a new view of the situation. 

14.451. I was basin,g my questions really 
upon the conditions that you had yourself 
set out, namely, the condition of a suc- 
cessful working of Provincial autonomy 
and the condition that the change should 
give moral satisfaction to Indian 
opinion. It would appear to me that 
the Changes that you propose would 
fulfil neither of those conditions? — You 
assert that. 

14.452. I did assert it? — You are not 
inviting me to accept that? 

14.453. That is the point of difference 
between us ? — I do not accept your 
premise. 

14.454. You would agree, would not 
you, apart from my own views, which 
may be of no account, that your pro- 
posals are diametrically opposite to the 
Proposals for Provincial autonomy that 
were made by the Statutory Commission? 
— ^Diametrically opposite ? 

14.455. Yes? — No, certainly not, but 
obliquely improved. 

Sir Samuel Hoare.] That is to say, if 
I may use the expression used by Sir 
Boyle Bocbe, I have so great an affec- 
,tk)n for the Irish Constitution that I 
'would gladly sacrifice the whole to pre- 
jsexve the remainder.” 


Sir Austen Chamberlain. 


14,456. Mr. Churchill, I was rather 
attracted by your proposals, but there 
jare obviously very great difficulties, as 


^ indicated by the Secretary of State, in 
V '.llB'utting it into practice. The first ques- 
1 would like to ask you, without 
for any names which I do not 
to, receive, is whether you have 


discussed this idea with any Indian ad- 
ministrators, and could say that -as a re- 
sult of that discussion the discussion has 
not shown you that it was impracticable? 
— I certainly have discussed it with one 
or two friends of mine who have experi- 
ence and whose names 1 certainly should 
not mention, but I am putting it for- 
ward entirely on my own responsibility 
and as a suggestion devised to meet the 
danger that we should appear to dis- 
interest ourselves in the life of the people 
of India. 

14.457. That I understand What was 
in my mind was that your personal know- 
ledge, drawn from an experience very 
similar to my own, of Indian administra- 
tion was probably, like my own, sketchy, 
vague and imperfect. I wondered 
whether you had fortified yourself by 
discussions with men who had had prac- 
tical experience of that administration 
and felt, after talking with them, that 
it could be put into practice? — Yes. I 
was told by several people with great 
knowledge that something on those lines 
would be very reasonable and very 
helpful. 

14.458. The next question I want to 
put is : Suppose the principle were 
accepted by this Committee or by Parlia- 
ment, would you apply it to those Ser- 
vices which have already been transferred 
or would you at this stage confine it to 
those which are proposed to be transferred 
under the i>ew Statute? — ^I should like 
to see it applied to all the important 
Services. 

14.459. Take Education, which has 
been transferred? — ^Yes. 

14.460. Would you feel it possible, so 
to speak, to go badk on that transfer 
and apply this system to it? — I should 
not exclude it. Now that we are making 
a new arrangement I think that the 
metals are fluid a^d may be cast into 
new and better moulds. 

14.461. Then perhaps I should be right 
in thinking that you would feel much 
more easy about the transfer of the Ser- 
vice of Irrigation if there were some such 
guarantee that that vital 'Service did not 
deteriorate ? — Yes. 

14.462. And was fairly and justly 
administered among the people? — ^Yes; 
certainly. 

14.463. The Secretary of State put to 
you that this would require an army of 
inspectors. You disagree? — I disagree. 

14.464. Am I right in assuming (I will 
take for this purpose the same illustra- 
tion that he did — Education) it is not 

' (V * * « . \ 
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your conception that one of these in- 
spectors serving under the Central Gov- 
ernment should examine every school in 
every Province every year, is it.^^ — ^No. 
My idea presupposes that perhaps once 
in the year one or two of these gentlemen 
from the Centre would come down to one 
of the Provinces, would spend a week or 
so with the Provincial Government,^ look 
into the different departments, discuss 
matters with the oiScials of the depart- 
ments, and if they wanted to go and see 
some particular school or if it was re- 
ported that there w'as some great break- 
down, naturally they would look at that, 
but then they would go back to the 
Centre to Simla or Calcutta and meditate 
upon the position , but certainly it is 
not intended that they should do any- 
thing more than make occasional periodic 
inspections with a view to preventing any 
large block of Indian life falling behind 
the levels which are proved to be attain- 
able in other parts of India. 

14.465. If I pass to another Service, 
should I be right in supposing that in 
your mind the inspection of the Police 
would be comparable to that here ; it 
would not be a detailed inspection but 
an inspection directed only to whether the 
Force was efficient and sufficient for the 
duties it had to discharge ?-— I made 
special proposals about the Police. 

14.466. Yes?— Whicl^ in my opinion, 
are overriding as compared with this^ 
Inspectorate. 

14.467. Do you, therefore, exclude the 
Police from your proposals for Inspec- 
torates? — I do not know what solution 
you are going to propose for the Police 
If, for instance, there was an Imperial 
Police— an All-India Police— which I have 
been often told was impossible because 
of the diversity of conditions, but I do 
not see why it should be ; when an army 
can be formed among the same diverse 
conditions, I cannot understand why an 
Imperial Police Service could not be 
formed — ^however you know more about 
that than I do — ^but if there was an Im- 
perial Service of Police, obviously there 
would be the same routine system of In- 
spectors from the Centre of that Im- 
perial Force with its local branches. If 
the alternative proposal, which I have 
made, and which I like less than an Im- 
perial Police Service, were adopted, 
namely, a proposal founded on some 
paragraphs of the Simon Report, that 
the Governor should have one or more 
deputies and should, wherever and when- 
ever the circumstances may require, en- 


trust the portfolio of Police or Home 
Affairs to that Deputy, if that course 
were followed, then, although in theory 
there might be a following up of the 
moneys from the Centre handed over to 
the Province, it is obvious that the work 
would be mainly done on the spot by an 
Officer under the Governor of the Pro- 
vince, who would be in a higher relation 
with the Central Government and with 
the Viceroy. 

Earl Feel. 

14,463. Mr. Churchill, we have been 
told — we know, in fact~that your sug- 
gested scheme would be a very great re- 
versal of the whole tendency of Indian 
administration since the Reforms were 
instituted. You are going back to a far 
more centralised system? — No, I do not 
admit that. 

14.469. You do not admit that this 
system of grants from the Centre and 
controlled by Inspectors is of a cen- 
tralised nature .P — But other powers are 
being accorded at the same time, and 
taking it for all in all it would be, as 
I should hold, an advance. 

14.470. I think it would be very diffi- 
cult to argue that further powers are 
being given when you are actually re^ 
ducing the full authority of the Pro- 
vinces over those areas of administra- 
tion which have been made over to them 
and which were transferred subjects. 
You can hardly contend that they were 
having more freedom of action in that 
specific field, can you? — I do not con- 
sider that a helpful inspection from the 
Centre, accompanying a welcome fiow of 
money, is a derogation upon autonomy. 

14.471. I think you have said that 
your scheme really very largely depends 
upon the financial scheme — that is to 
say, on these grants being made from 
the Centre. That is so, I think? — ^Yes. 

14.472. And you are advocating this 
financial scheme, not so much as good 
in itself as it stands, but as enabling 
the Centre to have the control over the 
administrative action of the Provinces. 
Is not that so? — Yes, to have an influ- 
ence upon what you call the minimum 
standards of efficiency. 

14.473. It is for that purpose. Is it 
not because you think that the system 
of grants by the Central Authority in 
India to the Provinces is necessarily a 
good system? — I do not say that at all. 
I think it is a very good system to have 
some revenues from a higher authority 
and other revenues from the local autho- 
rity and to have the external assistance 
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in maintaining a standard. After all, 
ivhat are you aiming at.P You are aim- 
ing at a good standard of life for the 
people. If you forget that you are for- 
getting everything. 


14.474. You are no doubt aware that 
at all the Round Table Conferences the 
feeling of a large measure of Provincial 
independence was overwhelming and that 
in order to carry that out it was sug- 
gested that there should be a partition 
of fields of finance between the Centre 
and the Provinces; that, in fact, certain 
methods of raising money should go to 
the Centre and some to the Provinces. 
Your scheme, of course, would cut across 
all that, would it not? — I do not see 
why. 

14.475. It would mean that the Centre 
would not have out of customs and other 
sources of revenues assigned to it suffi- 
cient money in order to make these 
grants to the Provinces. It would, 
therefore, mean, would it not, that the 
Centre would have to have control pretty 
well over the income tax and perhaps 
over the land revenue as well in order 
to get sufficient money for these grants 
— ^You are leading me into detail as to 
which it would not be profitable for me 
to try to advise you, but it only com- 
plicates the simplicity of the proposal, 
that if there are certain revenues which 
are given and contributed to the general 
revenue of the Province, whatever is the 
proportion between the two, in that pro- 
portion there should be a following up 
by the supervising staff. 

14.476. But it is in your mind I think 
rather subordinate to the necessity of 
exercising some control over the Pro- 
vinces by the Centre through the method 
of grants. Is not that so^^ — I suggested 
that that is one way in which you can 
avoid being accused of having washed 
your hands of the well-being of the 
great mass of the Indian people. 


14,477- You have not really considered, 
have you, how far this system — ^what I 
call this reversal of the present system 
— would be acceptable and readily 
worked by the different Provincial 
Councils and Governments? — I have 
been considering chiefly whether it would 
be good or not. If it were good, real 
and sincere, I believe that, with patience, 
it would be found to be acceptable. If 
it were not found to be acceptable I 
'should deplore the fact, but I should 
necessarily consider, as I said be- 
' * that a great disaster had occurred. 


14.478. Good is rather an am- 
biguous word in these connections, is it 
not^^ — I was not aware of that 

14.479. I want to ask you a further 
question, if I may. You have said that 
it is one of the conditions under which 
you would grant this limited scheme of 
antonomj^ that it should have a fair 
chance over a long period of years? — Yes. 

14.480. Can you define that period any 
more closely? Have you any idea as to 
the period of years over which it would 
work; I mean, is there anything in your 
mind about the old system by wbich 
under tbe Act of 1919 a Commission 
would go out every ten years to see how 
the administration was getting on, and 
so on? — ^Of course, there is always a diffi- 
culty in stating an exact number of 
years. Sir Samuel, for instance, would 
find a difficulty in stating when he is- 
going to achieve full dominion status. 
We speak of a period of transition in 
regard to the White Paper proposals 
and how long they are to last, but if we 
were to ask how long is this period of 
transition to be, I doubt if we should 
get an answer. My idea was that cer- 
tainly 10 years was too short a time; I 
think that is proved by what has 
occurred. Ten years seems so very long 
when you project it before you. It 
passes very quickly. In my experience, 
I have twice tak§n part in administra- 
tive and Government decisions which 
were for a 10 years period, and it seemed 
that we should never have any trouble 
again, but we lived to see the end of 
both those periods. They very quickly 
arrived. 

14,481 I think one observation you 
make is that if the Indian politicians had 
been more busy with administration 
than in discussing constitution changes 
it would have been much better for every- 
body in India? — Yes, I say so. 

14.482. I have always said so; I en- 
tirely agree with you? — Thank you very 
much. 

14.483, But is not this the case, that 
one of the very reasons why tbe Statu- 
tory Commission advised that there 
should not be a sort of periodical visita- 
tion in order to see how things were 
getting on and with a view to advising 
as to whether more power should be 
transferred, was that it almost neces- 
sarily led to this constant constitutional 
agitation wbich went on all over India 
and in the Provinces and div^^rted people 
from doing their proper work? — ^Yes, I 
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take that view, but I am not quixe clear 
whether I understand you. Are you using 
this in connection with the suggestion 
of an administrative inspectorate to 
follow up Government grants or not? 

14.484. No, I am on the question of 
time because you make another very in- 
teresting observation, and that is, tnat 
nothing IS more unsettling to any coun- 
try or continent than to dwell for a long 
time in suspense about its future form 
of government ? — ^Yes . 

14.485. I was suggesting to you that 
as the general position is as laid down, 
the gradual development of self-govern- 
ment of institutions with a view to pro- 
gressive realisation of responsible 
government, would not it be extremely 
disturbing during this long period for 
these people to know that possibly changes 
were to come and they would he living, 
as you say, in suspense about their future 
form of government? Would not there he 
likely to be exactly that form of agita- 
tion which was criticised and condemned 
by the Simon Commission? — ^Are you still 
oil the topic we wei'e discussing before, 
or are you on a new topic? I cannot 
frame my answer until I know that. 

14.486. I am on the question of the 
conditions under which you are prepared 
to grant a certain degree of Provincial 
Home Buie in India. I am on paragraph 
10? — I can answer you, I think. 

14.487. Shall I make my question 
clear? — I do not think that an adminis- 
trative inspectorate of the kind I have 
indicated would have any disturbing 
effect. On the contrary, by procuring 
greater efficiency it would give a greater 
feeling of security, but undoubtedly the 
whole essence of making a success of the 
provinces, of Provincial Home QRule will 
be prejudiced and jeopardized if all the 
time India is overlaid with the projects 
of much larger, swiftly impending 
changes. There I agree with you. 

14.488. Do you think that you really 
could keep that question of the larger 
changes out of discussion in the Pro- 
vincial Councils and the Assemblies when 
you had granted them what I should call 
so limited a scheme of Provincial 
autonomy ? — I do not think it is a limited 
scheme ; it is a very great sphere of 
Provincial autonomy. 

14.489. And, in your view, that would 
be sufficient tO' keep off this constant con- 
stitutional agitation for a considerable 
period of years? — No, I have not said 
that at all ; but, at any rate. Parliament 


and the Imperial Government would have 
given what they considered was wise and 
right to give in accordance with the 
declarations and principles of the Act of 
1919, and I am anxious that having done 
all that they feel is right and wise to do, 
they should call a halt for a period, for 
a stage, in order that people may 
habituate themselves to those new condi- 
tions and may develop them without 
being all the time disturbed by the fact 
that they are not to enter into a con- 
tinuous discussion with the Imperial 
Government for further changes. It is 
quite true that they might continue to 
press for further changes. Everybody 
has a right to do that under free prin- 
ciples, and every assembly can do so, but 
as far as it rests with the Imperial 
Government, in my opinion, they should 
make it clear that what they have settled 
IS settled for a period of time and that 
they will not reopen the question within 
that period of time. 

14.490. I will not use an adjective, but 
you think that that degree of autonomy 
in the Provinces which you propose would 
be sufficient so to occupy the political 
energies of India that they would be 
much less likely to be discussing and 
urging fresh constitutional changes? — 
Well, it ought to be. 

14.491. May I just ask you a further 
question in connection with your descrip- 
tion of the Indian intelligentsia? You 
say: “ The British Parliament is respon- 
sible at present for the maintenance of 
these essentials, and it should never en- 
danger ” — ^the essentials of the good 
government of India — I am interpolating 
that to make it clear — ‘‘ for the sake of 
gratifying the Indian intelligentsia by 
making political changes.’^ Is it your 
view, then, that this desire for constitu- 
tional change is only the product of what 
you may call the Indian intelligentsia? — 
We have not got, unhappily, any exact 
definition of what the intelligentsia com- 
prises, but a very small minority of the 
whole population is interested in or con- 
cerned with political and constitutional 
change. 

14.492. Is not that so in almost every 
country? — I do not think it has been so 
at all in a great many countries. Move- 
ments for a great constitutional change 
have frequently originated from the 
broad masses. 

14.493. But you would say that this 
intelligentsia comprises the more active 
and developed political intelligence in 
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India? — I did not use that as a term ot 
reproach in any way. 

14j4S4 No, I gathered that. I wanted 
to see how widely you were defining it? — 
I do not know that I can define it, 

14,495. If you do not want to define it, 
let me ask you this. Surely it is the 
case, IS it not, that these political leaders 
— ^you may call them the political ele- 
ment in India? — The politically-minded 


classes. 

14.496. Yes. You cannot say that this 
demand or request is solely confined to 
them, can you, because then you leave 
out the very great and growing influence 
they have over ceitain sections, shall 1 
call it, of the masses, and even though 
the masses may not be keenly interested 
in certain constitutional changes, if they 
are led by their political leaders, prob- 
ably they will support their leaders in 
that demand? — That is one of the diffi-‘ 
culties you have to face, but I do not 
know that I can add anything to what i 
have put down upon that point. 
Obviously, a real widespread solid desire 
should be met as far as it is possible to 
meet it without bringing evils upon the 
country. 

14.497. Mr. Churchill, might I ask you, 
in relation to your scheme, exactly what 
your position about the Central Govern- 
ment is? I understand that you are 
fairly well satisfied with the Central 
Government, and you say that it has 
been quite strong enough under anyhow 
the present regime to maintain law and 
order in India, Therefore, you do not 
want, as I understand, to make any 
change, do you, in that Centre for the 
present? — I do not want a great change 
concomitant upon instituting Provincial 
Government to be complicated and dis- 
turbed by still further greater changes 
in the Central Government of India 
taking place at the same time. 

14.498. And, therefore, you would like 
to leave the Central Government as it is 
at present? — I should leave it as it is for 
the present, subject, of course, to any 
minor improvements which your labours 
may suggest to Parliament. 

14.499. Would you support the pro- 
posals of the Statutory Commission as to 
the considerable enlargement of the 
Assembly which they propose? They 
suggest, may I remind you, enlarging it 

/ from about 145 to between 250 and 280? 
I'^That is one of the many points upon 
I am most eagerly awaiting your 
pected Report. I have taken the 
I position of being ready to act 


within the ambit of the Simon Report. 
That is a very carefully chosen phrase. 

14.500. Therefore, this position that at 
the present moment obtains, that you 
should have a Central Executive which 
is not responsible to the x^-ssembly, and 
the Assembly in that sense irresponsible, 
and only in that sense ? — Advisory? 

14.501. You are quite content that that 
system should continue? — Not only con- 
tent, but I think it indispensable at the 
present stage that power at the Centre 
should not be divided at all in any way. 
While this tremendous experiment in the 
Provinces is being brought into being 
it IS all the more vital that the Central 
Government should remain integral and 
not be vitiated by any principle of 
dyarchy being introduced there, but the 
value of an assembly does not depend 
necessarily upon it being a foundation 
for the formation of ministries at all. 
In some oountnes it does; in others it 
does not; and there are examples of 
successful and unsuccessful working 
under both systems. 

14.502. You are very familiar, ot 
course, with the offer of the Princes to 
come into a federal system and to take 
their part in the Central Assembly, the 
Senate, and Government , you are, of 
course, familiar with that offer? — ^Yes I 
greatly regret the circumstances in which 
it was made and the consequences which 
flowed from it. 

14.503. You mean, '^ou regret that the 
Princes and States made that offer.? — 
Certainly, J do. 

14.504. You regret it? — I regret it. 

14.505. Do not you think that it would 
be a great advantage if the States and 
Provinces could work together. in India 
instead of going off on their own separate 
paths? — I am not ready to admit that 
their paths are separate. Certainly, they 
are not divergent. On the contrary, 
any administrative improvements which 
take place in British India are followed 
and reflected to a large extent in the 
administration of the (States. I do not 
wish to see a Federal system established 
now — Central Government set up at the 
Centre. I wish to resist that, and there- 
fore I am naturally not enamoured of 
or delighted with the proposal of the 
Princes to come into such a system and 
to facilitate it. If I were to express all 
my views about that 1 should get on to 
ground which would he more dangerous 
than any I hope I shall have to tread. 

14.506. You are no doubt aware, Mr. 
Churchill, that at the present moment 
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the Princes an-d the States have a good 
many grievances against the Central Gov- 
ernment. I only take one which cer- 
tainly no one can object to, and that is 
that they would like to have their share, 
for instance, of the Customs. They claim 
that they pay the Customs, or their 
nationals do, and they have no control 
over the method in .which this money is 
spent. For one reason they might like 
to come into this Federal Government 
in order that they might have some con- 
trol over the way in which that money 
to which they have contributed should be 
spent ^ — I, of course, am very sceptical 
about the desire of the Princes for this 
change and about their desire to come 
into this system — I am very sceptical 
about it, and I notice that whereas at 
the beginning when this proposal was 
first made it was said, ** The Princes wish 
to come in now the Secretary of 'State 
is resting content with 50 per cent, of 
them coming in, and, of course, it is 
very easy for the Imperial Government 
to form and shape opinion among the 
great notabilities and authorities in 
India, but I do not admit the reality 
of a demand on the part of the Princes 
for th3s great change at the centie at 
all. Nothing that I have heard makes 
me believe it. 

14.507. It is not for me to say what 
the Secretary of State said, but I think 
the point was not that he was content 
with the 50 or 51 per cent, coming in, 
but that was a sort of minimum under 
which any Federal scheme could be 
accepted? — ^Well, there are degrees in 
contentment. 

14.508. But anyhow I take it that you 
are yourself opposed to any such Federal 
scheme in which the Princes are to join 
and that you would like to leave the 
Centre for British India in which bhe 
Princes and States are not represented; 
that would be your scheme? — Certainly; 
until we can see what is the result of the 
Provincial experiment. 

14.509. You would, in fact, I will not 
say refuse, but you would rather dis- 
suade the Princes from coming into such 
a scheme at the present time? — ^I think 
if the Joint Select Committee felt that 
they had to drop the Federal proposals 
for the time being the Princes of India 
would bear it with stoical fortitude. 

14.510. Anyhow, Mr. Churchill, it is 
quite clear that you would bear their 
refusal with complete fortitude? — Oh, 
with lively satisfaction. 


Lord Chancellor. 

14.511. Mr. Churchill, there is only one 
question I .want to ask you : I am sorry 
to say it is a hypothetical one, but if 
you would be good enough to answer it, 
it would assist me personally at any rate. 
Would you be good enough to look at 
your Memorandum? Have you got it 
before you? — ^Yes. 

14.512. Would you be good enough te 
look at paragraph 9, the last sentence, 
which says: “ Nevertheless, in all the 
circumstances and if it is earnestly de- 
sired by the Indian political classes, it 
should be given a trial ” The hypo- 
thetical question that would assist me 
very much, if you would kindly answer 
it, would be this Supposing you were 
satisfied that it was the earnest desire 
of the Indian political classes to have the 
proposals of the White Paper, would 
that -modify your present position? — No, 
not at all. 

14.513. Why not? — ^Because I think 
these proposals would be detrimental to 
the well-being of the Indian masses, in- 
jurious to the rights of Great Britain 
and destructive of the Parliamentary and 
Imperial control. 

Lord Irwin. 

14.514. Mr. Churchill, you have made 
your position very clear in answer to 
preceding questions on the points .which 
they have covered, and I only want, if 
I may, to ask you a question or two 
about a subject which has not yet been 
touched upon You say in paragraph 3 
of your Memorandum that in your judg- 
ment “ the term ‘ Dominion Status ’ has 
been used so loosely as to cause harmful 
misunderstandings ? — ^Yes. 

14.515. That is no doubt your view. I 
am afraid that probably you might 
include me in that specific condemna- 
tion? — I am not even sure I would ex- 
clude myself. 

14.516. No, that is the point to which 
I was coming? — I thought so. 

14.517. I wanted to ask you if you 
had in mind what seemed to me a most 
admirable speech, if I may humhly say 
so, that you delivered in June of the 
year 1921, I think. I suppose you have 
not by any chance a copy of the speech 
before you? — No, I have not. 

14.518. Would you allow me to refresh 
your mind with it? — I should be 
grateful. 

14.519. Because I was not fortunate 
enough to hear it, but I have no doubt 
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that it produced a great impression upon 
those who did hear it, and the Com- 
mittee would be glad to hare the oppor- 
tunity of refreshing their own minds 
You were at the time, I think, Secretary 
of State for the Colonies ^ — Yes. 

14.520. Who was then, was he not, 
responsible for the Dominions as well as 
the Colonies.? — Yes. 

14.521. Therefore, I suppose, it would 
be fair to conclude that the Secretary of 
State for the Dominions would hardly 
have been likely to fall into the use of 
loose language? — It is impossible to 
generalise about the holders of political 
office. 


14,522. May I read what you said? 
It was at a dinner given by the Empire 
Development Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to the Prime Ministers of the 
British Dominion Governments and 
representatives of India who were then 
over here for the Imperial Conference? — 
Yes. 


14,523. You said There was another 
great part of the Empire represented at 
that gathering which had not yet 
become a Dominion, but which moved 
forward under the Montagu Scheme in 
the work which began with Lord Morley, 
and was continued by Lord Chelmsford 
towards a great Dominion status. 
(Cheers) You then went on; ‘‘India 
was now coming into our affairs and 
councils as a partner, a powerful 
partner. We well knew how tremendous 
was the contribution which India made 
in the War in 1914, how, when there 
was no other means of filling a portion 
of the Front by men from any other part 
of the whole world, there came the two 
splendid Indian corps, who were almost 
annihilated in the mud and the shell 
fire of that terrible winter in Flanders 
(Cheers). We owed India that deep 
debt,^’ and these were the words which 
interested me : “ and we looked forward 
confidently to the days when the Indian 
Government and people ’’ (I would ask 
you to note that) “ would have assumed 
fully and completely their Dominion 
status ’\? — ^Yes. 


14,524. Would it be fair to you to 
draw from that speech these conclusions 
First of aU, that, as you were speaking 
in 1921, and you were then looking 
’forward confidently to this further 
development, that you evidently had in 
l.rbind, something more than a ceremonial 
on status that it might be argued 


India had enjoyed through membership 
of the War Conferences and the like.? — 
W'ell, with the great development of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme as regulated 
by the Act of 1919, of course. 

14.525. But that had taken place, had 
it not, before 1921.? — It had taken place 
but it was in operation and was part of 
the facts and circumstances of the occa- 
sion. 

14.526. Therefore, your meaning was 
that that having taken place, and that 
being the constitutional structure of the 
moment, yon in 1921, as Secretary of 
State for the Dominions, were looking 
forward to the Indian Government and 
people attaining fully and completely 
their Dominion status under that? — No, 
I have set down in my paper m words 
which I could read again if you like, 
but I think would be tiresome, the exact 
view which I take of the use of this 
term “ Dominion status,’’ and I admit 
that it has been loosely used, and I re- 
gret that it should have been loosely 
used, and I do not except myself from 
the scope of any censures of that kind; 
indeed, I reproach myself if, in using 
this term, although I was only one of 
the Secretaries of State using this term, 
that I should have given rise to any 
misunderstanding and most particularly 
that I should have led other much more 
important people in quite different cir- 
cumstances to make the same mistake 
on a far larger scale. 

14.527. I agree, of course, but you 
would feel that any of those who might 
at any subsequent time have used the 
phrase could fortify themselves by the 
knowledge that they had been merely 
following the example set by one who at 
that time was very eminent? — No, I do 
not think so at all. I think the use of 
all these expressions must be judged by 
the circumstances of the time, the sound- 
ing board which makes them audible, the 
controversies which are in progress at 
the time, and there is no comparison at 
all with a statement of that kind 
(although I think it should have been 
phrased differently), made in those days 
immediately after this grant of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford self-government had 
been made, and statements on the same 
subject at a time when the whole of 
this constitutional field is being nar- 
rowly scrutinised, and to say nothing 
else after the Statute of W^estminster, 
has altered entirely the whole character 
of what Dominion constitution and 
Dominion status imply. 
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14.528. I read naturally with much in- 
terest what you had to say about the 
Statute of Westminster, and more par- 
ticularly what you say in paragraph 5 
about the distinction between Status ’’ 
as meaning rank and constitution as 
meaning functions. I suppose you w'ould 
agree, would you not, that the Statute 
of Westminster affects functions rather 
than rank, to use your own phrase? — 
Both. 

14.529. But your argument seemed to 
me to be that the Statute of West- 
minster, as you argue it, was mainly 
concerned with the question of function? 
— Of course, the concession of functions 
to a Dominion from the Central Gov- 
ernment in the aggregate affects also 
the rank of that Government, and by 
the Statute of Westminster immense 
functions and rights have been conceded 
from the centre and assumed broadly 
by the self-governing Dominions, and 
those self-governing Dominions are, as a 
result of those increased functions, raised 
practically to the position of independent 
States. 

Lord Irwin,'] I do not want, of course, 
to lead you into a discussion of the 
Statute of Westminster. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

14.530. May I put one question? * Had 
not that position already been achieved 
by the Dominions when they were 
admitted really as India was (their in- 
dependence was recognised when they 
were admitted to the League of Nations) 
to the Assembly of the League? — That 
is perfectly true, but the Statute of 
Westminster was extremely important, 
and it altered altogether in many 
respects the character of Dominion status, 
and, although in practice, that position 
had been fully recognised in regard to 
the Dominions beforehand, what had 
been the custom was now placed in the 
exact terms of a statute (a law), and 
has now become the law of the Empire. 

Marquess of Beading, 

14.531. India in the League of Nations 
was still subject to the Secretary of 
State, was it not; the Dominions were 
not? — I pointed that out. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

14.532. All I meant was that they be- 
came separate international units? — Cer- 
tainly. I do not think the Statute of 
Westminster altered very much, in fact, 
but it altered in form so far as the self- 
governing Dominions were concerned, the 


whole position, the whole character of 
Dominion status, and from the point of 
view of India that became of the utmost 
consequence because rights of the Crown 
which were given away (rightly given 
away perhaps) by the Statute of West- 
minster, which had long been a dead 
letter and never used, and never could 
be used, were in fact vital and opera- 
tive in regard to the relations between 
Great Britain and India. 

Lord Irwin, 

14.533. The only point that I wanted 
to have your mind about, Mr. Churchill, 
and I think it is a point on .which we 
should agree, was that you would no 
doubt feel, as I should, that the special 
traditions of India to-day made it clearly 
difficult, if not impossible, to apply full 
Dominion status in the sense of function 
as distinct from rank? — I do not see any- 
thing to quarrel with in that. 

14.534. I am only following out your 
distinction between functions and rank, 
and I was anxious to find a point on 
which you and I should agree, but if we 
are agreed so far I should have thought 
that we might have proceeded to the 
further agreement (this is the last thing 
I want to put to Mr. Churchill, if I may) 
which was this, would it be a correct 
deduction from his argument to conclude 
that his view might be that it might be 
quite proper to try and devise what a 
great many representative Indians have 
demanded, namely, a constitution, as the* 
phrase went, based upon Dominion status, 
but adjusted to the special needs and 
circumstances of India, again pursuing 
your own distinction between rank and 
functions. Would you feel able to part 
with me in agreement on that? — I am 
not quite certain of the character of the 
jungle into which you are perhaps seek- 
ing to lead me. I would like to have it 
a little more clearly explored before I 
begin to plunge in. 

14.535. I do not think I must take up 
the time of the Committee further. 
Perhaps if Mr. Churchill reflects upon his 
own distinction between rank and func- 
tions, he will come to the conclusion that 
there may not be very much between us? 
— Of course, if there were international 
conferences or if there were a great war, 
and conferences following upon it, India 
would be given at least the Dominion 
status and ceremonial recognition which 
India received in those days in the period 
of the War. Of course, that is so, but, 
in addition to that, there is this pro- 
posal to give this immense measure of 
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Home Eule in the Provinces, and the 
two together undoubtedly constitute a 
general advance in the sphere of Indian 
Government. 

Earl of Lyiton. 

14.536. Mr. Churchill, you were good 
enough to say that you had come here 
to try to help us, and I am sure all 
members of the Committee are grateful, 
being fully conscious of the difficulties of 
the problem with which we are con- 
fronted, and, in order that we may de- 
rive the fullest benefit from your help, 
may I ask you one or two questions about 
your objects, because if we get your ob- 
jects clear we shall be better alble to 
judge of your remedy. Would I be right 
in saying that you have two objects, 
firstly, to provide if possible against 
deterioration of administration beyond a 
certain point? — ^Yes. 

14.537. And, secondly, to provide for 
a revocation of the transferred respon- 
sibility in the case of complete break- 
down? — ^Yes. 

14.538. They are your objects ? — I think 
the second exists at present, unless you 
do something to take it away. 

14.539. I wanted to remind you that 
of course that, in the existing Act, there 
are provisions for temporary breakdown. 
They have, in fact, as you know, been 
called into operation? — ^Yes. 

14.540. But clearly the permanent re- 
vocation of any transferred responsi- 
bility would have to be carried out by an 
Act of Parliament, would it not? — ^Yes. 

14.541. You are suggesting to the Com- 
mittee, in order to provide against this 
possible gradual deterioration, a system 
of inspectors from the Central Govern- 
ment. Am I right — Yes. 

14.542. I want just to try to see how 
that would work. You have suggested 
that certain officials should make periodi- 
cal visits and report on the character of 
the administration ? — ^Of departmental 
administration ? 

14.543. Of departmental administra- 
tion P^Yes. 

14.544. Let ns assume for the purpose 
of argument that those reports disclose 
some great maladministration? — Yes. 

14.545. Or partial breakdown in a par- 
ticular service ? — Yes 

‘14,546. Wbat would be the remedy ?-*- 
remedy would be that when the in- 
i^^^eotor went back to the Government 
he would point ont the lament- 
of affairs that had arisen, and 
of India would enter into 


communication with the local govern- 
ment, and would indicate that unless 
measures were taken to remedy this, 
some portion of the grant would be with- 
held. 

14.547. But your remedy, in the first 
instance, would only apply to such ser- 
vices as were subject to central grants, 
and, secondly, it would be limited by the 
withdrawal of the grant? — That is per- 
tectly true. It is not an arbitrary over- 
riding or tyrannous power. It merely 
withholds a certain sum which most well- 
conducted departments and well-conducted 
provinces would be anxious to earn by 
good administration, and it is quite 
possible that the mere suggestion of that 
would lead to the necessary improvements 
being made and avoid the breakdown; 
bnt tbe power would be there. 

Lord Ka/rdinge of Penshy/rst, 

14.548. You said, Mr. Churchill, that 
only if the Provinces received fund* 
from the Central Government, would in- 
spectors have a locus standi. You said 
that, I think. I understood you to say 
that ? — Yes. 

14.549. But, surely, would not the Cen 
tral Government in any case, in your 
opinion, whether the provincial Govern- 
ments received grants or not, have a cer- 
tain responsibility if in one or more Pro- 
vinces the administration had seriously 
deteriorated? — ^Yes, I certainly think so. 

14.550. You do think that? — ^Yes. 

14.551. Then, they would have, in your 
opinion, a locus standi even in Pro- 
vinces where no grants were received? — 
Yes, but they would not have this ex- 
tremely convenient and flexible instru- 
ment of a withholding or a diminution of 
a grant; they would not have that, but 
the responsibility I assert is inalienable 
and general. 

Arcbbisbop of Canterhury. 

14.552. May I ask this, to be clear, 
because there has been in my mind a 
great deal of confusion so far in the dis- 
*cussion : Gould Mr, Churchill make it 
quite clear whether he means his in- 
spectors to inspect merely in the range 
of the grants m aid that are given, or 
whether he contemplates these inspectors 
examining and reporting upon the whole 
field of provincial administration, trans- 
ferred subjects, and all? Will you make 
that quite clear? — ^In so far as your in- 
spectors succeed in preserving an inti- 
mate and sympathetic contact between 
the Government of India and the admin- 
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istration, to whatever extent they do 
that, in my opinion the White Paper 
proposals are relieved from a very serious 
blot, namely, the ignoring c** responsi- 
bility, the washing the hands of respon- 
sibility, and, of course, I should like to 
see it applied as widely as possible, but, 
as I say, no doubt a sub-Committee could 
elaborate the method in which this could 
be done, the degree to which it could 
be applied in particular instances. 

Lord Harding e of Fenshurst. 

14.553. Then I presume, Mr. Churchill, 
these inspectors would be practically 
specialists.^ — Eminent Indian and British 
Civil Servants 

14.554. I mean specialists as regards, 
we will say, the Woods and Forests or 
Education; they would be specialists? — 
Yes, certainly. 

14.555. Therefore, there would only be 
a certain number who would tour India; 
that IS your idea, is itP — Yes, that is 
my idea. 

14.556. I suppose very much like the 
inspectors of the Imperial Service Troops 
that visit all the 'States? — ^Yes. 

14.557. That is what I want to get at? 
— Yes, certainly. 

Earl of Derhy. 

14.558. I want to ask you one question 
on No. 10. You speak of deputies. 
Would those be British or Indian 
deputies ? — Certainly, in my view, they 
should be British; the G-overnor should 
have at his disposal a British colleague 
at his side, but, of course, that is a 
matter which lies within the power of 
the Secretary of State. I should not con- 
template putting that m an Act of Par- 
liament. I do not think you ought to 
draw a line which imposes a barrier 
against any of His Majesty ’s subjects 
rising to any position under the Crown, 
but, in practice, and while these matters 
are in their experimental stage, I should 
think the House of Commons would hold 
the Secretary of State accountable if he 
did not give the Governor a British 
deputy at his side. 

14.559. And they would be responsible, 
not to any Provincial Parliament at all, 
but simply directly responsible to the 
Governor? — Yes, certainly. They would 
sit in the Council with the Governor, but 
they would not be removable by the vote 
of the Assembly. 


Marquess ot Heading. 

14.560. Bid you say that they would 
sit in Council with the Governor ? — ^I 
presume they would take part in the dis- 
cussion but they would not be removable 
by the vote of the Assembly. 

Eail of Derby. 

14.561. And would only be responsible, 
as you say, to the Governor? — They 
.would be responsible to the Governor, 
certainly. 

Earl of Lytton. 

14.562. Do you mean an irremovable 
Minister and Deputy? — ^I rather contem- 
plated that. I thought the portfolio 
which dealt with these matters would be 
handed to him. I hope he would be 
friends with his Indian colleagues. In 
a matter like this, where the whole ques- 
tion of communal differences is so acute 
it might be desired by everyone that it 
should be in the hands of someone who 
did not belong to either one or other of 
the great creeds of India. 

Mr. F. S. Cochs. 

14.563. Mr. Churchill, would you agree 
that England’s reputation for keeping 
her promises is one of the greatest 
factors in maintaining our prestige in 
the East? — I think as a general proposi- 
tion that would claim universal applause. 

14.564. You say : There is no con- 

nection between ‘ Dominion Status ’ and 
‘ Dominion Constitution ’ . Status means 
rank ; constitution means functions. 
Rank and functions are entirely separate 
attributes.” Has that distinction always 
been made by the Statesmen who have 
been promising Dominion Status to 
India? — I think it is a pity that it was 
not more clearly made. 

14.565. Have you always made that dis- 
tinction and used that term yourself, 
Mr. Churchill? — ^I certainly regarded the 
Dominion phrase when it .was used as 
something which corresponded to what 
I had seen in the war and the peace of 
the representation of India, and I was 
anxious to clothe it with more reality by 
the steady progress in self-governing in- 
stitutions in India, but I had not con- 
templated at any time that is worth 
while for human beings to foresee India 
having the Constitution of Australia or 
Canada or the Irish Free State, 
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14,006. But in a speech that you made 
at Waltham Abbey m July, 1930 you 
said this No responsible person sup- 
poses for a moment that the forthcoming 
Round Table Conference can produce 
Dominion status for India or that 
Dominion status is likelj' to be obtained 
for India in the lifetime of anyone now 
living.*’ In that passage you are not 
making the distinction you have referred 
to? — I ought to have used the phrase 

Dominion constitution ’’ there. It is 
clear that that is what I meant. 

14.567. There is another passage which 
I might quote, Mr. Churchill. You said 
in the House of Commons : Now that 
they had before them the actual legal 
provisions of Dominion status, was there 
anyone who did not see the folly and the 
wrong of declarations that excited the 
hopes of the Indian political classes that, 
after a brief period of transition, full 
Dominion status would be conferred on 
an Indian Legislature,” In that passage 
are you not attributing functions to 
status? — Certainly. I, like others, have 
used that phrase loosely, hut I have 
always drawn the distinction that the 
Dominion status applies mainly to the 
kind of representation which India has 
had in the Imperial War Cabinet and at 
the Peace Conferences. 

14.568. What I mean to say is, has 
this special distinction which is made in 
your Memorandum ever been made 
before? — I made it at great length in 
the House of Commons two years ago at 
the beginning of the present Parliament. 

14.569. But after those other state- 
ments which I have quoted do not you 
ijhink that if this Committee based its 
proposals on iwhat I call almost a last 
minute distinction the Indians would feel 
that they had been misled by verbal 
chicanery? — I think that, of course, very 
great responsibilities rest upon those who 
have been actually responsible for the 
government of India who, knowing what 
questions were rife, made declarations of 
that character, knowing well the circum- 
stances which raged about them, and 
especially after the whole character of 
Dominion status and Dominion Constitu- 
tion had been permanently changed by 
the Statute of Westminster. 

14.570. Passing from that phrase to 
the other phrase which is often used, 
namely, responsible government,” do 
you agree that the Indians have been 
promised responsible government ? — 
^ere is a considerable history around 


the use of that phrase with which many 
Members are no doubt familiar, but I 
eertamiy mean that great, real, wide 
functions should .be entrusted to the 
Indian Provinces wuth a real responsi- 
bility. 

14.571. Are you familiar with the con- 
cluding statement in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report on Indian Constitu- 
tional Reforms? — I have not it in my 
mind at the moment. 

14.572. If the Committee will allow me, 
I will just read this passage, because I 
think it is rather important. It says: 

Our conception of the eventual future 
of India is a sisterhood of States, self- 
governing in all matters of purely local 
or provincial interest, in some cases 
corresponding to existing provinces, in 
others perhaps modified m area according 
to the character and economic interests 
of their people. Over this congeries of 
States would preside a central Govern- 
ment, increasingly representative of and 
responsible to the people of all of them; 
dealing with matters, both internal and 
external, of common interest to the whole 
of India; acting as arbiter in inter-state 
relations, and representing the interests 
of all India on equal terms with the self- 
governing units of the British Empire.” 
I do not ask you whether you agree with 
those sentiments, but do you not think 
that a Report of this character is likely 
to give to the Indian people a feeling 
that they have been promised self-govern- 
ment? — ^I consider that all that is 
governed and, as it were, summed up in 
the Act of 1919, including the Preamble 
— especially the Preamble — and Section 
41. 

14.573. You say in your Memoradum 
that ** racial and religious divisions in 
India are more numerous and far more 
deep than those which rend Europe 
On second thoughts, do not you think 
that IS a little overstating it? — ^No, I am 
sure it is not, 

14.574. Could you imagine the Presi- 
dent of the German Reich having a 
French Prime Minister, or vice versa? 
I am asking you that because are you 
aware that in some Indian States you 
have a Muhammadan Prince and a Hindu 
Prime Minister and vice versa? — Well, 
it is a matter of opinion, of course. You 
are comparing very large and vague 
propositions one with the other, but I 
believe myself from all I have heard 
from people who have great knowledge 
that the racial and religious divisions in 
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India are more grievons than those which 
exist in Europe at the present time, al- 
though, happily, owing to the peace 
which is established and maintained by 
the British Government they do not lead 
the different races and religions of India 
into the same dangers of war and bloody 
violence as occur in Europe. You have 
that Central Government, and it is the 
weakening of that Central Government 
which will release these racial and re- 
ligions divisions in India that I 
deprecate 

Sir Joseph yatl. 

14,o7d. Mr. Churchill will be aware 
that the English have a Scot for a Prime 
Minister and have had a Welshman? — It 
is quite true, I am aware of it. 

Mr, F. S. Cocks. 

14.576. In spite of these divisions, how- 
ever, Mr. Churchill, you are willing to 
allow the Provinces to have their own 
responsible Government:^ — ^Yes, in all cir- 
cumstances. 

14.577. But is not it in the Provincial 
field, where the disadvantages of all these 
communal differences are most strongly 
felt? — I am not underrating the danger 
of the experiment. 

14.578. Would not these differences be 
less felt at the Centre with the Federal 
Government which deals with such things 
as railways, banking, internal water- 
ways, irrigation, tariffs and so on? — I 
think that, while the Provinces are being 
placed upon an effective Home Rule basis, 
it is all fihe more indispensable that the 
Centre should be intact in order to re- 
pair injury and evils if they break out, 
or help a Province which gets into great 
confusion, or, if necessary, arrange for 
the resumption of the powers which have 
led to the trouble, 

14.579. In paragraph 16 you say that 
if the Provinces were given Home Rule it 
should be made clear that this is for a 
long period? — ^Yes. 

14.580. You also say that : ‘‘ No limits 
can be assigned to the progress of any 
portion of the King-Emperor’s 
Dominions,” and in paragraph 13 you 
say: ‘‘ Indeed, if Indian statesmen and 
politicians could present to the world the 
spectacle of a number of great countries, 
competently, efficiently and loyally ad- 
ministered, the binding together of these 
units, if they desired it, in a Federal 
Authority could never be restricted in 


British public opinion.” Do not you see 
some slight inconsistency between those 
two statements? — I see none. In the 
first place, you have a broad step for- 
ward; in the second place, you have a 
clear time and a substantial time en- 
sured for the wisdom or otherwise of that 
step to be tested. Thirdly, you preserve 
the Central machinery which, if there 
should be a serious miscarriage of our 
hopes, can intervene and restore the 
situation. There is nothing inconsistent 
in it at all. 

14.581. But if these Provinces are 
efficiently administered is it possible to 
place such a bar as a long period to the 
march of these Provinces towards lespon- 
sible government .P — Not very long. You 
must have some time when you wish to 
create a great Home Rule Government, 
and they have to grow up and people 
have to habitnate themselves to it and 
the parties which form themselves under 
any form of electoral machinery and their 
organization all begin to assocTate them- 
selves with the voting masses and people 
get interested in the management of the 
great services and their working. Why 
is there such extraordinary haste 
needed? Why should not a long period 
(I say a long period; certainly more than 
ten years) be allowed to see whether this 
will work or not; and why is it incon- 
sistent with asking for such a period to 
say that when it is found, and if it is 
found, these Provinces are thriving, con- 
tented, prosperous and progressive 
States, well administered and governed 
as well as they were, or let them if 
they wish to join together in a Federal 
system? It would be an entirely differ- 
ent question which would be put before 
Parliament from that which it is to bo 
confronted with at the present time. 

14.582. Do not you think it might lead 
to another agitation such as took place 
after the Montagu -Chelmsford Reforms 
were carried out, for further powers? — ^I 
am afraid I cannot hear. 

14.583. You are aware that when the 
Montagu - Chelmsford Reforms were 
embodied in the Government of India 
Act immediately an agitation developed 
for further powers? — Yes. 

14.584. Do not you think the same 
thing might happen in the case suggested 
by you? — It will happen in any case, 
because no body in India that I know* 
of accepts even the extreme proposals 
of the White Paper, nor, may I say, does 
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the Con.v:'j:ioiial Parliamentarr Oppo- 
sition accept it. 

14 oSo, Do not you think the support 
given to British Admirastration at the 
pre*='eiit tnre by the Indian leaders — men 
of srreat; inHiicnee, men of property an^i 
infiuence in business and finance — or 
great valii^ to the British Administra- 
tion -—Certainly of the greatest value 
It would hare been impossible tor us to 
have remained in India if we had not 
always enjoyed the ablest assistance and 
co-operation of a very large number of 
the best and most capable Indians. 

14,556. You think it would be 
impossible for us to remain without their 
support? — At the present time there are 
only a comparatively small number of 
white officials in the whole place. 

14,o$r If the hopes of these people 
were shattered by the refusal of what 
they considered has been promised them, 
will not that make our administration in 
India very difficult if not impossible? — I 
do not think so. I do not believe that 
if you give Provincial autonomy now, 
subject to the reservations I have made, 
and you withhold a Federal responsible 
Government at the Centre until you see 
how it works out m the Provinces, the 
difference between that and the White 
Paper Proposals would lead to any 
general refusal on the part of Indians 
to take part in the Government of the 
country. 

14,588. You think it is a mistaken idea 
that they would withdraw their support ? 
— 1 do not consider that that is a likely 
contingency to arise. 

14,589*. Do not you think the bold 
course in politics is often the wisest one? 
— ^That is quite true, but circumstances 
alter cases. Every case must be judged 
on its merits. 


14,590. Was it not so in South 
Africa? — ^There is no sort of analogy 
between South Africa with its small 
* white population and very large Kaffir 
proletariat — ^there is no sort of parallel 
between giving institutions to that small 
white population and giving similar 
institutions to the India of to-day. 


14,591. I was only suggesting that as 
a bold course was successful there, 
/ al^ough prophecies were made that it 
'' be a disaster, a similar course 
be applied to India with succ^? 
Less in one place is rawness in 


.46 





Lord Snell 

14.592. Just a few short questions for 
the purpose of clarification. In para- 
graph 6, Mr. Churchill, you suggest that 
an Indian Constitution was not even 
thought about 10 years ago, it was not 
contemplated 10 years ago^^ — It is my 
belief that none of those who were 
responsible for the Montagu-Chelnisford 
Reforms contemplated a Constitution like 
that of Australia or Canada for India in 
any period which it was necessary to 
consider. 

14.593. You would not agree that 
during the last 10 years very vital 
changes have taken place in the outlook 
of the Indian people?— Very vital 
changes have taken place in the outlook 
of every country all over the world, but 
a great many of those vital changes have 
not at all taken the form of extensions 
of democratic electioneering and repre- 
sentative institutions; they have taken 
exactly the reverse form. 

14,594 Considering that those changes 
have taken place, would it not be wise 
statesmanship to take account of them 
at the present time Certainly, you 
should take account of every relevant 
fact. 

14.595. In paragraph 8 you say that 
the Government of India is mainly an 
administrative problem ? — ^Yes. 

14.596. May I suggest to you that a 
considerable part of the problem is 
psychological and religious as well as 
administrative. Would not you agree? — 
Yes; certainly, a large part. 

14.597. And that therefore the hopes 
and the expectations of the Indian people 
have to be taken into account as well 
as the difficulties of administration ? — 
Certainly, but we must be careful lest 
in indulging hopes and expectations 
which would gratify the Indian people 
we do not lead them into a situation 
where very great suffering will be 
brought upon them. 

Major Attlee, 

14,698. I would like to ask you one or 
two questions about your proposal for 
an Inspectorate. I take it there would 
be a number of inspectors each with his 
own special technique, education, irriga- 
tion, forests, and so forth, whatever they 
might be? — ^Obviously there would have 
to be. 

14,599. Each one of them would be 
interested in maintaining a certain 
standard? — will not say maintaining 
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but helpfully iworking to:w^ards a certain 
standard. 

14.600. As a former Chancellor of the 
Exchequer you are aware that Ministers 
of spending Departments each think 
their own subject of the greatest pos- 
sible importance and want money for it? 

— Yes, that is so, not only the spending 
Departments. 

14.601. And it is the part, is it not, 
of Government, and especially the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to decide be- 
tween these rival claims in accordance 
with the policy of the Government of the 
day ?— Yes. 

14.602. Will not your inspectorate take 
away that power from the local govern- 
ment, because where they may want to 
spend more on irrigation and less on 
education, your education expert may be 
utilising his reports at the Centre to 
force them to spend more on education? 

— Of course, there are differences of 
opinion which arise which are adjustable 
in discussion. They naturally must be 
thrashed out in discussion. 

14.603. It is the working out that I 
wanted to get at of these proposals. It 
is not difficult to set down proposals 
but it is difficult to make them work. 
Had you not already in the Provincial 
Constitution got an instrument of the 
Central Government to see that things 
are kept right, in the Governor of the 
Province ? — Of course, there is a ^ great 
tendency to shuffle off all difficult 
problems by saying, ‘‘ The Governor will 
look after that ” or ‘‘ The Viceroy will 
look after that,^’ and I am bound to say 
that I think it would be much better 
that there should be a lower contact be- 
tween the Central Government and the 
Provincial Administrative Departments 
than the general supervision of the 
Governor and his contact with the 
Viceroy. 

14.604. You would agree, would you 
not, that the Governor’s task is going to 
be very difficult and responsible and he 
would have to have a high status to 
carry it out? — ^Tremendously difficult. 

14.605. Then you are going to eubj^t 
him to the reports of peripatetic ^in- 
spectors which in effect will report that 
he and his government are not doing 
their job. Would that enhance his im- 
portance? — If there is a great scandal it 
is better that it should come out even 
if it added to the difficulties of the 
Government, because obviously, he is not 
discharging his duties if his Province 


has fallen into a great state of adminis- 
trative disorder. 

14.606. I gather you base this need for 
an inspectorate on canons of tmancial 
rectitude in that where money is pro- 
vided by a grant-in-aid, there should be 
means taken to see that it is expended 
properly on behalf of those who provide 
it P— Yes, I think so. I think that is 
what you may call the mam line on 
which my argument proceeds. 

14.607. Then I take it during the first 
5 years of the Montagu-Chelmsford De- 
forms in which the Central Government 
was supported by subventions from the 
Provinces, you would have given the 
Provincial Council some right to have 
some say in the expenditure of the 
Centre? — I beg your pardon. 

14.608. You are aware that during the 
first five or six years after the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms, the Central Gov- 
ernment was supported by grants-in-aid 
from the Provinces, so I take it by your 
canons the Provinces should, have had 
some control over the expenditure of the 
Centre — I think that is not a point of 
real substance. 

14.609. I was wanting to see whether 
it was really financial rectitude that im- 
pelled you to make the suggestion ?— It is 
to me quite an ingenious point. 

14.610. One last point, and that is 
with regard to the absolute need for^ an 
interval between the Provincial Constitu- 
tion and the Federation. What do you 
base that on?— I should have thought 
logic, common sense, prudence, experi- 
ence of the world, the example of every 
Federal System that has ever been 
brought into play, but there may bo 
other reasons too, which have not 
occurred to me, 

14 611. I gather you think that the 
Central Government is at present very 
strong?— It ought to be very strong. 

14,612. D'o you think it is as at present 
composed? — ^I am bound to say it seems 
to me that it works all right. In spite 
of all this constitutional uncertainty and 
in spite of what I consider were mistakes 
which were made, with the best inten- 
tions, nevertheless peace and order have 
been completely restored very largely 
over India, and that without the shedding 
of blood, except in communal riots, with 
wihich the Central Government was not 
concerned, and happily, without the use 
of the British Army, which it is always 
the prime object to keep out of hostile 
contact with the Indian people, and that 
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has been done by a Government in a most 
sober manner without anything violent 
being done, but of course, "with special 
ordinances and so on I do not see 
where there has been a breakdown in the 
power of the Central Government at all, 
or m the efficiency of its working. There 
may be a difference between the Central 


Government and the Assembly, but the 
Constitution contemplates that there 
shall be differences between the Assembly 
and the Executive, and the Assembly is 
there to express its criticisms of the Exe- 
cutive, like the American Congress is 
there to express its criticisms of the 
President’s actions. 


Ordered, That this Committee he adjourned to to-morrow at half-past 

Ten o’clock. 
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The Right Honourable Winston Spencer Churchill, C.H. (a Member of the House 
of Commons), is further examined as follows. — 


Mr. Morgan Jones, 

14.613. Mr. Churchill, yesterday after- 
noon we discussed with you the first six 
paragraphs of your memorandum m some 
detail in which you argue that 

Dominion Status'’ has a different con- 
notation from that of Dominion Con- 
stitution — Yes. 

14.614. When you delivered the speech 
to which Lord Irwin referred yesterday, 
may I take it that, speaking for the 
Government, you were using the words 

Dominion Status ” in the sense in 
which you now advance it^ — I wms not 
■speaking for the Government m the sense 
of delivering any pronouncement. I was 
merely making what politicians often 
have to do, an ageeahle speech upon a 
festive occasion, and not in any way 
laying down a constitutional pronounce- 
ment. But I should not say that the 
distinction between Dominion Status ” 
and Dominion Constitution ’’ which I 
have drawn here, had appeared so clearly 
in my mind at that date as it has done 
since I have seen the misunderstandings 
which have arisen, but at that time I 
am quite clear that the Government of 
which I was a member did not contem- 
plate anything like a Dominion Consti- 
tution like that of Australia or Canada 
for India within any time which reason- 
able men need take into account. 

14.615. Mr. Churchill, I am concerned 
about your speech on that occasion be- 
cause I have studied it in conjunction 
with other speeches of distinguished 
members of the then Cabinet? — Yes. 

14.616. You were present when Mr. 
Lloyd George, who was then Prime Minis- 
ter, addressed the Imperial Conference, 
I see from the Times ” that that is 
go? — Yes. 

14.617. Mr. Lloyd George as Prime 
Minister, then used these words : ‘‘ Im- 
portant changes have been effected in 
India this year and India is making 
rapid strides,^’ and I aek you to note 
the next few words, towards the con- 
trol of her own affairs.^* Those are Mr. 
Lloyd George^s own words ? — ^Very well. 

14.618. To be perfectly fair, I will read 
the rest • “ She had also proved her right 
to a new status in our councils. That 
status she had gained during the war, 
and she has maintained it during the 
peace, and I welcome the representatives 
of India to our great Council of the 
Empire to-day ” ? — I think that really 


bears out very conveniently and clearly 
the position I adopt. 

14.619. Does it? — ^He says that India is 
making great strides towards the con- 
trol of her own affairs; that represented 
the Act of 1919 or the policy of the 
Montagu-Ohelmsford reforms, and he 
also says as a separate thing that she 
has gained Dominion status in the war, 
which is that ceremonial status which I 
have described, in accordance with which 
India was represented at all the inter- 
national and inter-imperial conferences. 
But I may say that, as far as Mr. Lloyd 
George is concerned, he was the Prime 
Minister. He knows most about this, 
and it would be easier I think for you to 
cross-examine him on his words than me. 

Sir Austen Gharnberlain, 

14.620. I happened to he a member of 
the same Government® — ^Yes. 

14.621. And I entirely accept your 
statement of the interpretation that we 
all put upon these words at that time, 
except for your use of the word “ cere- 
monial.” Surely Mr. Lloyd George 
meant to convey something more than a 
mere ceremonial change when he spoke 
of the new status which India had 
attained in our Councils by becoming a 
member of the Imperial War Cabinet, 
and, after the peace, of the Imperial 
Conference.® — I agree that the word 

ceremonial ” goes beyond what is 
actually ocrrect. I was using the word 
“ ceremonial ” rather in contradistinc- 
tion to the idea of a full Australian or 
Canadian constitution, hut it would not 
be just to the position which India occu- 
pied in the Imperial and War Confer- 
ences, to assume that it was of a purely 
honorific character. There was a reality 
about it. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

14.622. May I, Mr. Churchill, put this 
point to you? There is the speech of 
Mr. Lloyd George as Prime Minister. 
There is your own speech to which Lord 
Irwin referred yesterday, and may I 
remind you that in your own speech you 
spoke pretty specifically in the last 
sentence in this way We owed India 
that deep debt, and we looked forward 
confidently to the days when the Indian 
Government and people would have 
assumed fully and completely their 
Dominion Status.” Whatever may have 
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been m vonr mindj Air. Churchill, and 
in the mind of Air. Lloyd George j would 
not you agree with me that the eliect of 
the use of those word* was to create in 
the mind of Indian people, the intelli- 
gentsia like others, that India was com- 
mitted to following along the path of 
Bominion self-gorernmeiit 'r — I was not 
speaking in vacuv. 

14.623. Ko? — was speaking npon the 
basis of the Act of 1919 and other 
circumstances 

14.624. Quite so? — We had made a 
very great advance in the principles of 
self-government in India, and we had 
also side by side with that this Dominion 
Stains which India gained in the War, 
and I was speaking with all those facts 
present at the .same time. Any hopes 
based upon these remarks by an 
individual member of a Government, not 
making a pronouncement of any kind, and 
not taken as a pronouncement of any kind, 
must have been and ought to have been 
adjusted and corrected by reference to 
the legislation which Parliament had 
just passed, and the words of danse 41 
W'hich were present in everyone’s mind, 
and which were the basis upon which we 
spoke and acted. 

Air. Morgan Jones."] In addition to the 
speech which you made and which Mr. 
Lloyd George made, there was a speech 
by Sir Austen Chamberlain, then Air. 
Austen Chamberlain, in the House of 
Commons, in which he used these words : 

We found the equality of all the 
Members of the Empire within that 
gathering fully and absolutely recog- 
nised. We found India, the last to reach 
us, sitting on terms of equality with the 
other Dominions of the British Croivn.” 
There again, Sir Austen will have his 
own interpretation of that speech. I 
am concerned with the effect of these 
cumulative declarations upon the Indian 
mind. 


Sir Austen Chamherlain.] Air. Morgan 
Jones did not give me notice that he .was 
going to refer to my speech. 

^ Mr. Morgan Jones.] I heg your 
pardon. 

Sir Austen Chamherlain ] I have not 
had an opportunity of looking it up 
myself, but from the quotation which 
, he has read, it is clear that I referred 


jfo ^6 existing position, and ^hat T was 
making any sort of promise or 
or holding out any sort of 
for the future. 

gan Jones.] I quite recognise 
, is entitled to eay that 


he had a particular inxerpretation of 
his woids in his own mind. I quite accept 
that. 

Sir Austen Chamheilain.] I do not 
think that is a fair way of treating it. 
I say it IS plain on the face of it that 1 
referred to something which had already 
been done and not to something which 
lemained yet to do. 

Air. Morgan Jones.] I accept that. 

Sir Austen Chamherlain.] Thank you. 

Air. Morgan Jones.] In addition to 
that, there was the declaration made 
on behalf of the Government, doubtless 
in words presented to him by the Govern- 
meuu, by the Duke of Connaught in 
India at the Durbar of that year. I was 
saying that, m addition to these declara- 
tions of Alinisters at home, there was the 
further declaration by the Duke of 
Connaught himself on behalf of the 
Government in words doubtless presented 
to him by the Government at the 
Durbar, I quote them from a previous 
page of this report. 

Sir Sari Singh Gour.] That is the 
opening day of the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. Morgan Jones.] That is right. 

Alarquess of Beading.] The beginning 
of 1921. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

14.625. When he opened the Legisla- 
tive Assembly: ‘‘For years, it may be 
for generations, patriotic and loyal 
Indians have dreamed of Swaraj for their 
Mother-land. To-day, you have the 
beginnings of Swaraj (self-government) 
within my Empire, and widest scope and 
ample opportunity for progress to the 
liberty which my other Dominions enjoy.’’ 
tMr. Churchill, the point I wish to put 
to you is this . Is it an. unfair sugges- 
tion to make that the cumulative effect 
of all these pronouncements upon the 
Indian mind was to create the belief that 
they were entitled to look forward at 
some future time to the acquisition of 
Dominion Self-government? — Constitu- 
tion? 

14.626. Yes? — consider that all these 
pronouncements of that time were 
govern-^ by the words of Section 41, 
Sub-section (2), of the Act of 1919, and 
particularly by the sentence that after 
10 years a Commission ought to be ap- 
pointed to report “as to whether and 
to what extent it is desirable to estab- 
lish the principle of responsible govern- 
ment, or to extend, modify, or restrict, 
the degree of responsible government then 
existing therein, including ”, etc., and 
it seems to me that the definite words 
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of a statute which .was actually being 
carried into operation at that time 
formed the only solid basis on which 
expectations could be based. 

Lord Irwm.] May I interject: Mr. 
Churchill refers very often to Section 41, 
but in my copy of the Government of 
India Act, Section 41 merely deals with 
procedure in cases of difference of 
opinion. 

Sir Sari Sinqh Go.jr.} It is Section 84a 
of the Government of India Act. 

Lord IriLin. 

14.627. I understand it was Section 41 
in the old Act, hut it is now 'Section 84a? 
— I am not so sure about that. 

Sir Han Singh Gour,'] Yes, it is Sec- 
tion S4 a. 

Marquess of Beading. 

14.628. If you have in mind the ap- 
pointment of the Statutory Commission, 
within 10 years, it is, under the new 
enumeration of the Sections, Section 84a 
as suggested? — Part V, Statutory Com- 
mission, Clause 41. 

Sir Sari Singh Gour, 

14.629. No, it is Part VIa. That has 
been worked into the Government of 
India Act, and is now numbered as Part 
VIa? — I think I took it from the statute 
in Parliament here. 

Marquess of Beading, 

14.630. It is only a change in the num- 
bers of the ’Section? — 1 am referring to 
the English statute, and you are refer- 
ring to the Indian statute. 

Sir San Singh Gout.'] No, I am refer- 
ring •to the English statute. 

Earl of Serhy.'\ It has been renum- 
bered. 

^ Marquess of Beading.'] There has been 
a codification of the various statutes. 

Sir Austen Ghamherlain.] There is no 
dispute about the words. 

Sir Sari Singh Gour.] You are refer- 
ring to the amending Act? 

Marquess of Beading. 

14.631. It does mean what you say. 
I have it before me, and it is Sec- 
tion 84a? — ^And it is the exa\5t words 
which I read. 

14.632 . « That is right.? — There has been 
some renumbering. 

Sir Sari Singh Gour. 

14.633. You are referring to the amend- 
ing Act, and this is the Consolidating 
Act? — I am so glad that our differences 
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on this point are only reduced to a matter 
of numbering, 

Mr. Morgan Jones, 

14.634. I am sorry to spend time m 
pursuing this subject. I have not had 
an answer to the question. Do you agree 
it .would be a fair thing to say that the 
effect of all these pronouncements upon 
the Indian mind would he m the direc- 
tion I indicated? — ^I do not think so. I 
think one must admit that the language 
used was not carefully enough considered 
by many people who used it at that time, 
and who spoke around the general policy 
of the Government as Ministers have 
to do, and there were, as you say, the 
Duke of Connaught’s words, -but it is 
perfectly clear that in the minds of the 
Indian political classes, the definite pro- 
visions of '-Section 84a were the ruling 
factor, and if that had not been so, why 
would it have been necessary for Lord 
Irwin when Viceroy to make his declara- 
tion (a very much more crucial declara- 
tion) on the subject of Dominion Status, 
and why was that expected to produce 
such a great effect, if as you are arguing, 
the whole matter had already been pre- 
judged? 

14.635. I am not suggesting that any 
definite pronouncement in set terms had 
been made by the Government. I am 
merely suggesting that the effect of these 
speeches, using this language — and I 
gather you agree — ^tended to give the 
Indian people a feeling that they were 
on the high road to the achievement of 
dominion self-government. Whether they 
were right or wrong is neither here nor 
there for the moment. You have re- 
ferred -to Section 84a? — ^Yes, 

14.636. I think you attach a good deal 
of importance to the word restrict ” 
•which appears in that paragraph. You 
did so, if I remember rightly, in a speech 
in the House of Commons on a previous 
occasion? — Yes; I did. 

14.637. But you would not argue, 
.would you, that Section 84 precluded the 
Simon Commission, as we call it, when 
it was ultimately appointed, from sug- 
gesting enlargements of the scope of self- 
government? — The Statutory Commission 
was entitled to propose an arrest at the 
point which we had reached for the time 
— a further arrest, or an advance, or a 
restriction for the time being, though 
I consider that we are, of course, pledged 
continually to endeavour to increase self- 
governing institutions throughout India, 
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but the time and manner rest at present 
inth the Imperial Parliament. 

14,63S. Quite, In between the time 
when you gave up office lu 1921 or 1922, 
as the case may be, until the time when 
the Conservatives have been out of office 
m 1929, neither you nor any other lead- 
ing Member of the Government made 
any speech, as far as I can hnd, which 
might have corrected the impression of 
the Indian people concerning their ulti- 
mate destiny in the matter of Constitu- 
tional rights ? — I cannot remember all 
the speeches .which I made 

14.639. I have been very carefully 
through your speeches but I cannot find 
one? — But all that was governed, as I ^ 
say, by the Statute whidh provided for * 
a Commission to go out and we were 
to await the Report of the Commission 
before any new declaration was made. 
Unfortunately, that course was not 
adopted and a prejudicial announce- 
ment was made which had disastrous 
consequences upon the work of the 
Statutory Commission as you know. 

14.640. May I turn from that side of 
the discussion to another. Might I ask 
you what is your view of the operation 
of the Services that have been transferred 
under the operation of the Mont^gu- 
Chelmsford Scheme,?’ — Of course, I speak 
in the presence of gentlemen and noble- 
men who are far more capable of judg- 
ing, and I can only give you the im- 
pressions I have received from discussing 
these matters over the last five or six 
years with persons who are in the best 
position to know, but I must say I think 
it would be going too far to say that it 
had been a complete failure; but, on the 
other hand, there has been a sensible 
deterioration in many of the Services. 1 
remember being particularly struck when 
a very high authority some years ago 
was speaking to me of the deterioration 
in the agricultural sphere ; there had 
been a great deterioration. I believe 
in forestry I am right in saying that 
there was some setback there. But still 
I would not blame the Statutory Com- 
mission because there has been some 
sligfht deterioration and they did ndt 
re^mmend a definite restriction, I* 
think, as I say, that some deterioration 
must be accepted if you can on the other 

51 gain those psychological advantages 
^ wHch one of your colleagues referred to 
|.iy^esterday ; but it is a question of degree 


14.641. Would you “agree, Mr. Churfehili^ 
that the deterioration, where it is to be 
found, IS to be found more in the realm 
of Services .hat have not been trans- 
ferred than m thab of those that have 
been?^ — I beg your paidon. 

14.642. Would you agree that the de- 
terioration that is to be found in India, 
where it is to be found, is more appa- 
rent in the Services that have not been 
transferred than in those that have 
been.® — No; I have not heard that. 

14.643. Let us compare it for a 
moment Would you suggest that the 
deterioration in the agricultural sphere 
is as pronounced as it is said to be in 
the realm of the Police control.? — 
course, it is really a matter where you 
should call persons who have seen those 
two Services at work on the spot, but 
the impression which I have generally 
derived is that the Police, under extra- 
ordinary difficulties, amazing difficulties, 
have succeeded in maintaining a very 
high degree of peace and law and order 
by amazing patience and wonderful 
discipline, considering all the under- 
mining ideas to them which are going 
about, without any serious or painful 
episode occurring, and I have been 
rather filled with admiration at the 
conduct of the Police during these trying 
years. Nothing in the way of terrorism 
or brutality but patient handling of 
crowds, often suffering themselves. I 
certainly have not heard of anything 
else at all. 

14.644. I am not suggesting a 
criticism of the Police in any way? — No. 

14.645. But I am comparing the two 
spheres of activity? — ^Yes. 

14.646. And I still ask, would not^you 
agree .with me that there is a greater 
measure^ of deterioration, so far as there 
is deterioration at all, within the realm 
of Police administration which is not 
transferred as compared with the ad- 
ministration of agriculture or forestry 
which have been transferred? — Well, Mr. 
Morgan Jones, I am afraid I must leave 
you to make that assertion on your own 
authority. 

14.647. You have nothing to disprove 
um? not able to support you. 

Sir ^'Austen OhambeTlain.J We have 
heard no evidence to support thf charge 
of deterioration. 

Mr. Morgan Jones.^ Exactly. 

Marquess of Beading, 

14.648. I did not think Mr. Churchill 
had suggested it. I was rather trying 
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to understand the question for that 
reason. As far as I understand from 
Mr. Churchill, be had not said that 
theie was a deterioration of police 
control.^ — Xo. I agree tnth Lord 
Leading. 

Mr. 2Ioro^ni Jones, 

14649-69. Xo, niy Lord Chairman, in 
fairness I must put my question again. 
1 am Hot suggesting that Mr. Cliurchil] 
is urging deterioration in any sphere. 
What I am asking is whether Mr. 
Churchill can show that there has been 
greater or less deterioration within the 
realm of the transferred services than 
in the non-transf erred services ; I 
merely gave police and justice as an 
illustration ; that is all. However, there 
it is. I will not press that point 
further. Xow the next question I want 
to ask you, Mr. Churchill, is this* 
Would you not agree that it would be a 
wise course for the Indian people them- 
selves to be placed in charge of the 
responsibility of administering the 
police service rather than that it should 
be handed over to a Governor or 
Deputy Governor, as you suggest, upon 
whom the blame can be put from time 
to time in a responsible kind of way? — 
No. I take exactly the opposite view, 
as I have already made plain. I think 
that although there might be occasions 
and Provinces and personalities which 
would render it possible for a Minister 
responsible to a Provincial Assembly to 
be in charge of the police, those occasions 
and conditions will very rarely occur — 
perhaps hardly occur at all at the 
present time — and that having regard 
to the communal tension, the religious 
tension, between the great creeds, the 
handling of all the maintenance of law 
and order in the Indian cities and 
districts is enormously facilitated when 
it is in the hands of an authority, of an 
individual, to whom both Muslim and 
Hindu can look with certainty that he 
is not swayed in the direction of either 
the one community or the other. 

14,670. What do you mean, Mr. 
Churchill, in paragraph 10 hy the 
phrase, “ the control of the Judiciary 
— No control in the sense of biassing their 
fair judgment on the legal and equitable 
issues transferred to them ; but that 
sphere, the Courts, have always been 
linked with the police in all questions 
of transfer, and I am of opinion that 
the existing system should be preserved 
at the present time. 


14.671. Will not your Provincial self- 
government, if realised, seem somewhat 
an empty thing if the Government of the 
Province has nothing to do with the 
appointment of its Judges, the appoint- 
ment of its police, and those who are 
responsible for the administration ot 
law and older ? — 1 do not think it would 
be an empty thing when such vast re- 
sponsibilities for the life of the people, 
ail their social and cultured conditions 
and their 113 'gienic wellbeing, are en- 
trusted to Cabinets responsible to elected 
Assemblies, even if some powers are re- 
served. If 1 were to examine the pro- 
posals of the White Paper at the centre 
from the point of view ot reservation, it 
might be possible to make just the same 
kind of suggestion : what will there be 
left when you have taken away finance, 
the Army, foreign afirairs and emergen- 
cies of all kinds and so forth? It might 
well be very easy to argue that, but it 
is much less arguable in the Provinces 
where an immense sphere is open to 
Indian gentlemen and politicians of 
ability. 

Sir Hubert Carr, 

14.672. Mr. Churchill, may I ask you 

with reference to paragraph 9 of your 
Memorandum in which you say : It is 

common ground between us all that we 
should make an experiment,’’ and m 
paragraph 10 I gather that the scheme 
put forward is a concession you would 
make to the Indian political classes 
which you refer to at the end of para- 
graph 9? I was wondering whether if 
you were recommending what you really 
thought was the best, would it bear 
any resemblance to the scheme you have 
put forward, or have you trimmed your 
own ideas very carefully to make the 
concessions to the Indian political classes? 
— ^I will put the best construction I can 
upon that question. I cannot say that 
I believe this movement into the estab- 
lishment of the democratic electioneering 
system in India on the Western model 
is likely to carry with it any sensible 
improvements to the life of the Indian 
people or to the smooth working of ihe 
Government. I cannot say that. If that 
issue stood hy itself I should have been 
glad to see no further step taken at this 
juncture, but m deference to the strong 
opinion which has been expressed and the 
strong desires which are put forward, I 
have felt it my duty to try to move Tor- 
ward in my mind as far as possible with- 
out laying the Indian masses open to 
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very grave evils. But you can hardly 
call that trimming It is what you may 
call taking a just view of all the ques- 
tions 

14j673. That is, I suppose, what every- 
one IS trying to do, and speaking for our 
own community in India they do take 
a very different view from that which 
you take. I could not go into ail the 
details which have already been raided 
as to statements in the past which have 
encouraged the hopes of India? — Alay I 
ask whom j'ou represent. Sir Hubert? 

14.674. The European community in 
India ° — Do you represent them all.^ 

14.675. I would not say every indi- 
vidual, but as a general “ can’t get any 
better” I do? — I am sorry I cannot 
send you my post bag. 

14.676. As I say, I do not want to go 
into the previous statements made by 
Ministers, etc., but the statement made 
by the Prime Alinister on the 1st Decem- 
ber, 1931, IS one which our countrymen 
in India, even m spite of your post bag, 
look upon as a very definite indication of 
what Parliament intends to do for India ; 
and could it be suggested that your 
scheme put forward here could in any 
way meet the desires of the political 
classes taking into consideration Lhe fact 
that those desires have been affected by 
this declaration to which I refer ^ — Of 
course, I dissented at once from the 
Prime Minister's statement, but we were 
assured in Parliament by no less a per- 
son than Lord Hailsham leading the 
House of Lords that the committal was 
not of an extreme or decisive character; 
that it was a committal to enquire and 
examine and to send out Commissions to 
report, and that the House of Lords 
would be perfectly free to form its own 
judgment afterwards without being ipre- 
judiced by the vote which they passed 
then. I have seen it stated, it is true, 
by Sir John Thomson that statements in 
the House of Lords which were not re- 
peated in the House of Commons have 
not got ordinary Parliamentary validity, 
hut that is an entirely new doctrine 
which I have certainly not been tanght 
to accept. 

14.677. I would not wish to follow 
that; but take the statement which you 
will find at page 5 of the Proceedings of 
the Indian Round Table Conference, and 
recall that that was made by the Prime 

t ^ representatives of the 

^ncses and of British Indians. It is a 
difficult, I think, for anyone out 


there to leaiise that this was only a 
statement subject to the approval of 
various individuals in Parliament? — But 
I have received acioss the floor of the 
House of Commons on other occasions 
trom the Secretary of State quite recent 
statements that we are not committed. 

14.678. Supposing you are not com- 
mitted, even then what I am wanting to 
know is whether you think your scheme 
would achieve what you say “ Neverthe- 
less in all the circumstances, and if it is 
earnestly desired by the Indian political 
classes, it should be given a trial ” ; 
would your scheme go any way to stop 
that agitation which you deplore in para- 
graph 15 and which all of us living out 
there deplore? — No one can say what will 
stop agitation, and I am not sure that 
agitation is a bad thing. Governments 
are nearly always agitated by criticism. 
But having regard to the statement of 
Lord Hailsham and having regard to the 
statements of the Secretary of State and 
the other statements which have been 
made by Membei‘s of the Government 
who are ardent supporters of this policy, 

I conceive that a private Member of 
Parliament is entitled at the present 
time to apply his mind to the problem 
on the basis that we are not committed 
beyond the Act of 1919, and from that 
point of view the proposals which I have 
iput forward are those which seem to me 
to be the best and the wisest amid all 
the difficulties of this problem. 

14.679. In fact that seems to me to 
come to this, that the backward East is 
living in 1933 and that this country in 
carrying out its legislation is to live in 
1908 or 1918, because as far as India is 
concerned in the record such as you are 
referring to I do not believe, and I think 
none of our countrymen would believe, 
that can remove the impression which 
has been given, and that is that Parlia- 
ment now is going to Consider giving a 
veiy marked increase in the respon- 
sibility of Indians for the government of 
their Provinces.? — I think that the pro- 
posals to establish responsible Cabinets, 
in the Provinces and to set up Provincial 
government, even if the reservations 
were made about the police, do con- 
stitute a very great advance, hut I must 
take the strongest exception to the argu- 
ment that we are oommitted in view of 
the solemn assurances that we have re- 
peatedly received to the contrary. 

14.680. May I pursue that a little 
further, about this marked increase that 
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you are cuntempiating. Take your in- 
spectorate, Mr. Churchiil. You speak 
about It, I think, in paragraph 12. You 
say; All they could do would be to 
recommend to the Government of India 
the reduction or withholding of Govern- 
ment of India grants in cases where 
there had been a serious failure. In- 
spectors cannot work as a kind ot 
hydrant service and only whistle when a 
breakdown occurs. If all these experts 
who were spoken about yesterday go 
round looking at the various fields ol‘ 
activity they obviously are going to try 
to insist upon their standards being kept 
up long before there is a breakdown, i 
would suggest to you that such an In- 
spectorate would lead to continuous and 
continual interference with the govern- 
ment of the Provinces? — 'Well, your view 
on that point is valuable. 

Sir Hitherf Uurr.] I am very content 
with that, I think I cannot stop at a 
better place. 

Dr. B, B. Amhedkar 

14,681. Mr. Churdhiil, the White Paper 
does not propose to establish Dominion 
Constitution ? — No. 

14,682 Therefore I do not propose to 
trouble you with any questions with re- 
gard to the logical and metaphysical 
position, whether one could draw a dis- 
tinction between Dominion Status as a 
ceremonial affair and Dominion Status as 
a Dominion Constitution. I propose to 
ask you just one or two questions with 
regard to the White Paper itself with- 
out confusing the issue by bringing in 
anything with regard to the distinction 
that you propose to make. May I draw 
your attention, therefore, to the debate 
that took place in Parliament on De- 
cember 1st, 1931, when the Prime Minis- 
ter moved the resolution; it was in these 
terms: That this House approves the 

Indian policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as set out in Command Paper No. 
3972 — ^Indian Round Table Conference — 
presented in Parliament on the 1st De- 
cember, 1931 ”? — That is the first White 
Paper — not the full scheme? You mean 
the Prime Minister’s speech? 

14.683. The Prime Minister’s speech? 
— Quite. 

14.684. The Constitution /adumbrated 
in the White Paper which was presented 
to the House included in the main the 
proposals which are contained in the 
White Paper as it is presented to the 
Joint Select Committee. There was to be 
Provincial responsible government in the 
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Provinces with the transfer of Law and 
Order, and there was to be a sort of 
dyarchy at the centre, in which Defence 
and Foreign Relations were to be reserved 
subpets. Is that right*’ — I find no need 
to interrupt you at this point. 

14,635. Then the next point I wush to 
ask about is this. The Prime Minister 
made his object clear in moving this reso- 
lution in the House of Commons. I am 
reading his words : The statement 

which I made to the Round Table Con- 
ference yesterday had the full autho- 
rity of the Cabinet, and we now wish, 
having communicated that statement to 
the House, to ask the House by its vote 
to associate itself with that policy.” 
That was the object of the Prime Minis- 
ter in moving this resolution in the House 
of Commons. Now, as you know, you 
moved an amendment to that resolution 
That amendment was in these terms : 
‘‘Mr. Churchill: I beg to move in line 
3 at end to add the words, ' provided 
that nothing in the said policy shall com- 
mit this House to the establishment in 
India of Dominion Constitution as defined 
by the Statute of Westminster, provided 
also that the same policy shall effectively 
safeguard the British trade in and with 
India from adverse or prejudicial dis- 
crimination, and provided further that 
no extensions of self-government in India 
at this juncture shall impair the ultimate 
responsibility of Parliament for the 
peace, order and good government of the 
Indian Empire.’ ” 

14.686. The impression that I have 
formed, after reading this debate that 
took place in the House of Commons on 
the 3rd December, 1931, was this, that 
if the Prime Minister had accepted your 
amendment you were willing to vote with 
the Government in support of the resolu- 
tion moved by the Prime Minister. Is 
that correct? — ^I think it very difficult 
to say what would have happened in these 
hypothetical circumstances, but, 
undoubtedly, it would have been a very 
great relief to the great mass of Con- 
servative Members in the House of 
Commons if the Government had seen 
eye to eye with those who supported me 
in that amendment — a very great relief, 
and an altogether more agreeable atmo- 
sphere would have followed immediately 
and would have been created. 

14.687, Fortunately for me, I do not 
think the matter is really hypothetical, 
because I find you have taken a very 
definite attitude with regard to your 
amendment in the course of that Debate, 
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and I want to call your attention to one 
or two statements that you made in the 
courae of your .speech. I think the one 
factj and the fact which has puzzled 
me, I must admit, is that, first of all, 
according to the impression of most 
Members then present in the House, 
there was really no distinction between 
what the Government was asserting and 
what you proposed to state in your 
amendment. Is not that so? Let me 
read a passage of yours. The point I 
v’ant to make is this : A subject which 
hab always puzzled me is this, that, 
having read the statement of the Prime 
Minister and the amendment which you 
proposed to move on that day in the 
House of Commons, I, at any rate, did 
not see any distinction, and that, I say, 
was your position as well, because I pro- 
pose to read a passage which will make 
it clear. You say at column 234; ‘‘I 
have finished and I am most grateful to 
the House for permitting me to intrude 
for so long upon their attention. WTiat 
can we do but to persevere with our 
amendment. It is not a vote of want 
of cx»nfidence in His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,” and this is the important point, 
“ On the contrary, it merely asserts the 
principles which they themselves affirm 
and which both the Prime Minister and 
the Secretary of State have affirmed.” 
So you yourself really saw no distinction 
between the proposals as put forth in the 
statement of the Prime Minister and the 
substance of your amendment.? — Of 
course, I thought it was unfortunate that 
the Government did not take your view 
of the proposal. I should have been very 
glad to get that amendment on the paper. 

14,688. Let me quote another passage 
of what you said on the same day. You 
said your second alternative to the 
Government on that day was that if your 
amendment was not accepted you would 
be content to vote with the Government 
provided the pronouncement of the Prime 
Minister was accompanied by the speech 
of the Secretary of State that wag made 
on that day in the House of Commons? 
— Yes. 

,14,689. My point is this: If that is 
your position, namely, that you were 
content to vote with the Government 
on that particular Debate, provided the 
Prime Minister’s announcement was 
accompanied by the speech made by the 
ia^imetary of State in the House of 
Commons, what I wish to understand 
you is this: What is the differ- 
^^^^|beffeween the White Paper as it is 


presented to this Committee and the 
statement of the Prime Minister com- 
bined with the speech of the Secretary 
of State? Could you give us any difier- 
ence that you see between the White 
Paper as presented to the Committee 
and the pronouncement of the Prime 
Mmistei as interpreted by the Secre- 
tary of State in the House of Commons? 
— In the case of a difference which 
arises in a Parliament or in a House 
of Commons between two sides of a 
debate, it is difficult for outsiders to 
appreciate what that difference was un- 
less they understand all the circum- 
stances which influence and affect our 
Debates, but that there .was a great 
and real difference between the amend- 
ment which I sought to have put upon 
the paper and the resolution which the 
Government passed over our heads is 
indisputable. There was a sharp differ- 
ence. Each side naturally presents 
their case in the manner least likely to 
deter support, but the difference is there 
all the same and remains quite clear, 
and I do suggest to Dr. Ambedkar that, 
in justice to our Parliamentary institu- 
tions, he should remember that we still 
have a bicameral Parliament, and that 
the Debates in the House of Lords must 
be read in conjunction with those in 
the House of Commons. 

14,690. If I may say so respectfully,' " 
I wish to understand your position 
alone, irrespective of the position of the 
• House of Lords or other members of 
the Party. You stated definitely that 
you would vote with the Government, 
provided the Prime Minister’s statement 
was issued in conjunction with the 
speech made by the Secretary of State. 
The point which I wish to submit to 
you respectfully is this: Do you see any 
difference in the White Paper as pre- 
sented to the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, and the statement of the Prime 
Minister as interpreted that day by the 
Secretary of State in the House of 
Commons. If there is, of course, you 
have every ground to differ ? — I can 
assure Dr. Ambedkar that I have never 
been in favour of a federal system being 
erected at this time at the centre of 
India nor of transferring law and order 
in the Provinces, and nothing that 1 
have ever said in this controversy is in 
conflict with that. 

• Dr. B, jR. Ambedhar.'} I have no inor< 
questions to ask. 
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Mr* A'. 31. JosM, 

11.691. 31ay I ask jou a question on 
paragrapii Aon state, Mr, Churchill, 
in thac paragraph ' Constitutional 
questions scarcely at all enter the life 
of the people " — Yes. 

14.692. Does primary education enter 
the kre of the masses — the spread of the 
primary education? — Yes; I have no 
doubt so far as it can reach. 

14.693. if the masses are told that 
during nearly 100 years of British rule 
in India the literacy has not gained 
more than 3 per cent., and if politicians 
tell them that under Indian self-govern- 
ment education would spread more 
rapidly, are they likely to believe that 
or not^ — I am afraid I cannot form any 
opinion Yon are in a much better 
position to form an opinion upon that 
point than I am. 

14.694. As an ordinary case, if during 
100 years people do not receive educa- 
tion, you will agree .with me that people 
will become discontented with that Gov- 
ernment? — ^No, I would not assent to 
that as a general proposition. Indeed, 
there are many instances in history to 
the contrary, that discontent has arisen 
after the spread of education. 

14,69o. Would you not agree with me 
that, on the whole, people want educa- 
tion? Even the poorest of the poor do 
not want their children to be without 
education when they kno.w that the 
children of other classes have education. 
Do not the poor people want their chil- 
dren to he educated P — I think I may 
safely say that among educated people 
such a desire has often been noticed. I 
am quite ready to say that, of course, 
no doubt among educated people there 
is a desire that their children should 
be educated and, not only among edu- 
cated people ; but, if the suggestion is 
that the restricted spread of education 
in India in the last 100 years is due to 
the blighting influence of the British 
Government, such a statement appears 
to me to be entirely destitute of any 
connection with truth. 

14,696. Suppose it is^ shown that, after 
the Montagu-ChelmsfoVd Reforms, the 
rate of progress in education is greater 
than during the period which passed 
before, would you agree with me that 
the transfer of power has done more good 
to Indians than the British ruleP — No, 
I certainly should not. There has been 
a very considerable advance in education, 
and the spreading of literary education, 
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of verbal education (of letter^ all over 
the w’oild in’^Svery country, and it is the 
British Government that has set up the 
system under the 1919 Act which has had 
these results which you approve. 

14,097. True, but that Act transferred 
poTver to Indians, ‘and, as a result of 
that, education spread more rapidly. 
Would you not, therefore, agree that the 
transfer of pow'er has done the people 
good? — As I say, I am not prepared to 
say that the transfer of powers has been 
a complete failure. I think that .would 
he going too far, although I think I 
did once perhaps express myself too 
harshly on that point. 

14,698 You talk about deterioration in 
the Indian Services. May I ask you 
what is your exact meaning of that 
phrase? — ‘‘ Deterioration ^^? 

14.699. Yes. Does it mean deteriora- 
tion in the personnel or in the services 
rendered? — Primarily in the services ren- 
dered. 

14.700. So far as the transferred ser- 
vices are concerned, the rate of the spread 
of education is one of the tests of the 
services rendered ? — Certainly. 

14.701. Similarly, legislation passed to 
protect the agriculturist is another test? 
— ^No doubt. If it were eflective and 
wise legislation, no doubt it would he an 
advantage. 

14,701a. If it IS found that during the 
period of the transfer of power after the 
Montagu-Ohelmsford Reforms, more legis- 
lation is passed to protect the agricul- 
turist * against moneylenders, will you 
agree with me that the services have 
not deteriorated in one of the transferred 
departments ? — Of course, these are, if 
I may say so with very great respect, 
such very vague questions that it is difBi- 
.cult for me to frame an answer. I think 
there has been a certain deterioration 
even under the existing 10 years trial, 
and I would expect a further certain 
deterioration in the future, but if it 
were kept within limits, I would face 
that, and, if by chance I were proved 
wrong, and an advance and an im- 
provement occurred, then I should re- 
joice. That IS the reason why I am so 
anxious that proper efficiency should he 
stimulated and helped from the Centre 
by an Inspectorate, because if thriving, 
progressive and peaceful communities are 
established under a Provincial Govern- 
ment, one of the great obstacles which 
prevent a further advance would he 
moved, and we could move forward along 
what IS called the high road again. 
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14.702. The point of my^guesiion was 
this If, after the transfer of power with- 
out any Inspectorate the condition of the 
agriculturist and of the masses has im- 
proved, then there is no justification for 
the Inspectorate which you are propos- 

— Of course, I do not take the view 
that it has improved I wish I could. 

14.703. That is your opinion, notwith- 
standing the passing of legislation for 
the protection of the agriculturist, which 
legislation was not passed previously®— 
In 10 years over a vast country, a cer- 
tain number of good things are neces- 
sarily done, and I hope many wise things 
have been done, but, taking it for all 
in all, I think there has been a slowing 
down and a decline in the administration 
of the services that have been trans- 
ferred At least, that is iwhat I have 
been told by those from whom I have 
been able to learn in this matter. 

14.704. May I ask you one question 
about what you have been told by 
others: Whether they expected greater 
progress under purely British adminis- 
tration during these ten ^ears? — I cer- 
tainly do not want to he drawn into 
saying anything which would have a dis- 
couraging effect upon the efforts of 
Indian politicians and administrators 
when charged with responsible duties of 
administration to improve and develop 
the services and make a better life for 
the people. I do not want to be drawn 
into saying anything discouraging upon 
that, or to assume that I would regard 
it with an unsatisfied eye if w© saw 
improvements. 

14.705. Mr. Churchill, you have made 
a statement that the services have de- 
teriorated ? — Yes. 

14.706. Will you tell us then why you 
say that the services have deteriorate? 
Will you give us some particular in- 
stance? — I think that is a matter really 
which the Committee should examine it- 
self. Every member is just as capable 
of forming an opinion upon that. I give 
my opinion that there has been a sensible 
deterioration, but I also readily admit 
that there has been a great deal of 
good work done. 

14.707. Has the Simon Commission re- 
ported that there has been a deteriora- 
tion? — I do not remember. I do not 
think they did. But the Statutory Com- 
mission had a great many difilcult ques- 

, tions to settle, and accusations of de- 
^teripration are not calculated to smooth 
path of business or the way to an 
ent. They may not have stressed 


that point. However, it is reaUy for 
the Joint Committee to make up their 
minds whether things have been better 
or worse, or whether they w’ould have 
been better some other way. I have 
given my opinion. It is only one view, 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir JS. Gidney, 

14,703. Mr. Churchill, you belong to a 
party that is called by some the Diehard 
Party, is it not® — ^No; 1 am not aware 
that there is any such party It is an 
abusive term which is sused by persons 
who are often found very ignorant of the 
real foundations of British power and 
strength. 

Lieut -Colonel Sir H. Gidney.'] That is 
exactly what I expected yon to answer, 
because I had intended asking you what 
exactly is the definition of a “ die- 
hard,” because, judging from the evi- 
dence you have given 

Earf of Derby,'] Are questions of this 
sort of any use to us? 

Marquess of Beading, 

14.709. They cannot be of any use? — 
It is hard to see what use they can be. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir H. Gidney, 

14.710. Mr. Churchill, you have 
stressed very much the difficulties and 
dangers of giving over government and 
what should be done during the transi- 
tion period. What, in your mind, would 
you fix as the transitional period? — ^You 
mean how long? 

14.711. Yes? — ^You would have to say, 
Transitional to what? In my opinion, if 
we made the advance to which I have 
committed myself here at the present 
time, there ought to he an interval of 
certainly more than 10 years — ^I use the 
expression “ certainly more than 10 
years ” as the most definite statement I 
propose to make here — ^before the ques- 
tion of Constitutional change in India is 
again reopened by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

14.712. You mean is further advanced? 
— Certainly. Even reopened, I said, by 
the Imperial Government. 

14.713. Another point you have stressed 
largely has been the employment of In- 
spectorates. Have you any idea what 
would be the total army of this Inspecto- 
rate or the total number ? — had in 
mind, perhaps, there would be 20 or 30 
high officials, experienced men. Perhaps 
a few more would be required but they 
would he additional to the existing staff 
in India and give opportunities for a 
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strengthening, as it were, of the adminis- 
trative cadres, and they would tour 
around the Provinces and keep the 
adminiatration of one Province in touch 
with anotiier and keep the administra- 
tion of all the Provinces in touch with 
the Centre and that in the mam — 
although 1 do not admit it is the only 
ground on which they could base them- 
selves — their influence would arise from 
recommendations they might make as to 
grants from the Centre. But I did that 
only With a view to helping the Com- 
mittee to meet the accusation which 
otherwise can be made against the White 
Paper scheme that we are disinteresting 
ourselves in the fortunes of the Indian 
masrses. 

14.714. Have you any idea what exactly 
wonid be the cost of this Inspectorate? — 
Certainly it would not he anything like 
the cost of a great many other of the 
political proposals which are embodied in 
the White Paper scheme. 

14.715. Who would pay for this In- 
spectorate — the Central or the Provincial 
Government^ — As I should see it, it would 
be the Imperial Government — the Central 
Government. 

14.716. For doing Provincial work^ — 
But the Centre has an interest in the 
Provinces — a great interest. 

14.717. Do not you not think that 
this would lead to a lot of friction be- 
tween the Central and the Provincial 
Governments? — ^I do not think so, but a 
certain amount of friction would he 
better than having any very widespread 
breakdown. 

14.718. Am I right in thinking that 
this suggestion of an Inspectorate is an 
alternative to a complete reservation of 
law and order, and that law and order 
and defence are your two main objec- 
tions to the Whi*^ Paper? — I am only 
speaking of the Provincial sphere. I am 
opposed to any important change in the 
Central sphere, but in the Provincial 
sphere the question of defence does not 
arise and I have given my statement in 
regard to the Police which is separate 
from that altogether. 

14.719. Is it your desire that law and 
order should not be transferred at all in 
the Provinces ? — ^I do not think that there 
are many places where it could be trans- 
ferred at the present time. I will not 
say that there are none^ because I can- 
not claim to have made such an ex- 
haustive examination, hut as an alterna- 
tive to withholding it entirely I would 
advise a Deputy-Governor associated with 
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the Governor to whom, as and when re- 
quired, this branch of the administration 
could be entrusted; or, better still, if it 
were possible, to have an Imperial Police 
Force — an All-India Police Service. 

14.720. Do you thmk that it law and 
order was a Deserved Subject under the 
Governor, it would interfeie with Pro- 
vincial autonomy and introduce dyarchy? 
— Fro tanto, ot course. 

14.721. Then there would not be Pro- 
vincial autonomy in the Provinces ? — 
That is not so There are many cases 
where a very great and effective measure 
of autonomy is en 3 oyed by communities 
which, nevertheless, are subject to certain 
restrictions. The fact of there being a 
restriction or a reservation in one or two 
particulars does not destroy, although it 
proportionately diminishes, the quality of 
autonomy. 

14.722. Then you would reaUy have as 
your first choice an Imperial Police? — I 
should be glad to know that that were 
possible. 

14.723. Do you think tbat that is 
possible ? — 'I say I should be glad to 
know -that it was possible. 

14.724. Have you considered the point 
as to wbether it is possible? — It is one 
of the many points on which •! am 
hoping to receive enlightenment from 
the labours of the Joint Committee. 

14.725. There is one other question 
You do not recommend any alteration 
in the Central Government? — No 
important alteration at the present time, 
or until the Provincial experiment has 
been proved to be a success. 

14.726. Then with an irremovable 
Central Government and Provincial 
autonomy as adumbrated in the White 
Paper, how do you think they would 
act ? With an irremovable Central 
Government always able to override the 
Provinces how would Provincial autonomy 
operate or how could it operate 
effectively? — It cannot be such an absurd 
proposition because it was in essence the 
proposition of the 'Statutory Commission 

Mr. M. It, Jayaker, 

14.727. Air. Churchill, before I begin, 
will you permit me to congratulate you 
on the very frank way in which you have 
put paragraph 1 of your statement. May 
I kffow in what year your visit to India 
was paid? — ^I was a subaltern officer in 
India from 1895 to 1898, or the spring 
of 1899. 

14,728 You have not since visited 
India, after the Reformed Constitution? 
— 'Unhappily not. 
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14.729. Xot even as a cold weather 
visitor^ — Unhappily, I ha\e not been 
able to. 

14.730. Therefore, you have not had 
opportunities of pereonal observation on 
the spot as to how the Reformed Con- 
stitution has worked — None. 


14,731. As you have very frankly 
stated, most of your opinions are based 
upon your discussions with those who 
have had official experience or non-official 
experience in India. Is not that so? — 
From the discussions I have heard in the 


Cabinet over a very long period of time. 

14,732. That is part of the source of 
your information? — That is the mam 
part. 

14,733- Another important part is 
your discussion with those who have 
retired from India ? — Of course, and 
those who are serving in India. 

14,734. You know there are two schools 
of thought among officials — those who 
believe that the better policy is to go 
ahead with a large measure of advance 
and those who believe that it would he a 
disaster to do that ? — X am very glad 
that you tell me that there are two 
schools of thought, because I understand 
Mr. Baldwin has claimed that nearly 90 
per cent, of the serving officers are of 
one opinion. 


14.735. I am not concerned with per- 
centages; I am concerned with the fact 
that there are two opposite schools 
among officials, and I want to ask you 
whether those with whom you have had 
discussions belong to the school which 
think that it would be a disaster to 
extend self-government within the 
region of the Centre? — No; I gladly 
discussed it with those who held the 
opposite view. 

14.736. You do not share that view? — 
I do not share that view, no. 

14.737. Are you aware of, or have you 
had opportunities of considering for 
yourself, the great advance which has 
been made in public sentiment in India? 
— Certainly, I am aware of it. 

14.738. And the changes in political 
opinion amongst the people — ^Yes. 

14.739. Have you had opportunities of 
studying that, if I may ask you ? — ^I 
have had the opportunities which, are 
open to any Member of Parliament who 
reads everything which is provided. 

14.740. That is to say, by your studies 
g in this country seven thousand miles 

’tWayP — Yes, certainly. I have made it 
I have not been back to India 


since iSS9. Some of the greatest 
authorities, some of those who are play- 
ing the greatest part, the most 
responsible part, m this matter in the 
Government, have never been to India 
at all. 

14.741. I am only speaking as an 
Indian. My remarks would apply to 
both. My point of view is that of an 
Indian, Mr. Churchill, and I would ask 
Tou not to forget it® — I know; I respect 

it. 

14.742. May I ask you whether you 
share this view held by a very important 
administrator who has just retired from 
India after thirty-five years: Sir Charles 
lunes, an Indian Civil Servant who rose 
to be a Member of the Viceroy’s 
Cabinet, and then, later on, became the 
Governor of Burma — a very important 
cffieial. May I read to you a brief 
summary m his wwds of the changes 
which have happened in India since 
the Reforms? I will just read a 
short paragraph from page 549 of his 
evidence. He gave evidence before this 
Committee a short time ago, and this is 
what he stated : ‘‘ I do not think it easy 
for those who knew India only in pre- 
war days to realise the changes which 
have come over India in recent years. * 
Some of these changes astonish even men 
of my standing — Indian women coming 
out of purdah, and dining and playing 
tennis m public, and, most amazing sight 
of all, Indian peasants waiting on the 
roadside for the motor omnibus to take 
them to their market town. Such 
changes are hound to have far-reaching 
effects, but the change I have most in 
mind is the change in the mental outlook 
of the educated classes and the growth of 
political consciousness.” Do you regard 
that as a fair estimate of the changes 
which have taken place in India? — Sir 
Charles Innes is a high expert and he has 
given his view. There are many other 
high experts (and this is one of the diffi- 
culties with which we are faced) who 
have given directly opposite views. 

14.743. Is there anything in your own 
experience which would entitle you to say 
— ^I am not speaking of officials; I am 
leaving them out for the moment — ^that 
this view is wrong? — ^It obviously would 
he absurd for anyone to say that no 
changes have taken place in a world 
which is changing with the greatest 
rapidity. Obviously, when motor omni- 
buses and motor-cars we3;e invented and 
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come upon the scene they begin to be 
used, and so on; and certainly one has 
to admit that there have been great 
changes, considerable changes, in the 
appearance of life in India. I doubt very 
much tViiether any really deep changes 
have taken place, whether any pro- 
found, fundamental changes have taken 
place, in the life of the Indian masses. 

14.744. Your answer, if I may say so, 
with great respect, is outside my ques- 
tion. I am putting to you whether you 
think that the change is most “ in the 
mental outlook of the educated classes 
and the growth of political conscious- 
ness.^’ Are you in a position to say 
that this is an exaggerated statement? 
I am aware of the other things that you 
have mentioned. That does not answer 
my question ^ — All would depend upon 
the context in which it .was viewed, hut 
I do not generally find myself in agree- 
ment uuth the views of Sir Charles Innes. 

14.745. Would you share the view of 
many ofiicials, that the success which has 
been achieved by the Reform Constitution 
has been so conspicuous that there is no 
danger in enlarging the responsibility of 
the Indian people in the Provinces and 
in the Centre? — Certainly not. 

14.746. You do not agree. May I know 
your reasons why you do not agree; is 
there any particular reason you could 
mention or is there any indication that 
you could give us as to why you do not 
agree? It is only your vague opinion 
created by your studies in this 
country and your conversations with re- 
tired officials, can you tell us any par- 
ticular facts; for instance, can you say 
that there has been deterioration in 
direction A or that there has been de- 
terioration in direction B that would 
make it hazardous to embark upon this 
large experiment^ — What you are in- 
viting me to do is to give an argument 
— ^my reasons — against the proposed de- 
parture. I could undoubtedly express 
my views but not in answer to a ques- 
tion. It would take me a very long time 
to do justice to a question so very wide 
and general, but I have had a good many 
opportunities of expressing my views and 
I hope I shall have a good many more. 

14.747. I know. I have been following 
your utterances for the last three years, 
but my question is this : Beyond the 
vague opinion which you have in this 
matter, are you in a position to enlighten 
the Committee by definite facts, stating 


where the deterioration has taken place? 
— Aly opinion is not at all a vague one 
upon the matter, but if I were to be 
invited to formulate a particular indict- 
ment of any particular Service or any 
particular Province under the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms I should require 
ample notice in cider to marshall my 
facts in a manner worthy of Mr. 
Jay aker’ s attention . 

14.748. I will not pursue that matter 
further, Mr Churchill. May I now ask 
your attention to paragraph 3; I am 
afraid I must take you into the meta- 
physical distinction between Dominion 
Status ” and Dominion Constitution,” 
just for a short time? — I do not mind at 
all. 

14.749. I gather your position is this 
(correct me if T am wrong) that During 
the Great War in which the martial 
races of India played so gallant a part, 
and in which we were sustained by the 
general goodwill of the many peoples of 
India, representation similar in form to 
that of the Dominions was accorded to 
India in the main Imperial and Inter- 
Allied Councils. Similar in form, but 
not in fact; for the Prime Ministers who 
represented the self-governing Dominions 
.were responsible Ministers at the head of 
Governments elected on democratic fran- 
chises, whereas the distinguished Indian 
representatives were nominated upon the 
authority of the Secretary of State, In 
this sense, therefore, but ouly in this 
sense, did India enjoy * Dominion 
Status’ ” and so on, I am reading from 
your paragraph 3. Now may I know 
whether, about the time of the war, and 
for a great many years afterwards, right 
up to about two or three years ago, 
this distinction was made that you are 
making now between Dominion Status 
and Dominion Constitution, by any re- 
sponsible statesman in England? — I think 
the distinction existed, but the necessity 
of defining it arose from the evident mis- 
understandings which were being created 
by that loose use of the term “ Domini 
ion Status,” as if it were interchange- 
able with an Australian or a Canadian 
Constitution. 

14.750. I am not disputing for a 
moment that the distinction existed in 
your mind; I will take it from you? — ^I 
frankly admit that when one sees what 
are the misunderstandings which have 
arisen, the need for a much more precise 
definition has come upon me. 
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Mr. J/. E. Joyaler.] That 
the answer I wanted Therefore the pxe 
Oise distinction iwas openly made some- 
where about two or three years a^o Th 
ie, a fact, is it not? I 
that it existed m your mind. A 
statesman like you was not going to com- 
mit himseE, but I am asking you when 
was it openly and precisely made. 

Marquess of Eeadmg.l I thought you 
said It was precisely defined two or three 
years ago? 

Mr. M. E. Jayaker.\ Yea. 

Marquess of Eeading.'] I only wanted 
to know what that meant, but we will 
wait. 

ATr If. 7?- Jamher . 


14.751. Wlien was this distinction 
openly stated by any person in authority 
from a place of authority, that Dominion 
Status does not involve Dominion Con- 
stitution?—! do not recognise that a® a 
phrase which has been used by any 
ministerial or official person. 

14.752. I am asking you when this 
precise distinction was made for the first 
time? — ^By whom^ 

14.753. By any person in authority in 
Parliament? — think when I spoke in 
that December Debate, in my sp^ch 
there, seeing all the misunderstandings 
that had arisen around this expression 
“ Dominion Status I opened up very 
much this argument which I have put in 
my paper. 

14.754. Quite true; that is only three 
years ago? — Quito true. 

14.755. I am asking you whether 
previously to that any such distinction 
was made openly by a person of 
authority in a place of authority? — 1 
think it was perfectly well known and 
well understood by all the persons in 
authority responsible for the legislation 
of 1919 that the expression Dominion 
Status did not mean the grant of an 
Australian or a Canadian Constitution in 
^ny time which men could reasonably 
foresee. 


14,756. I quite see that, but do you 
think that when His Majesty the King 
speaking through the Duke of Connaught, 
gave a message to the Indian Legis- 
lature For years, it may be for 
generations, patriotic and loyal Indians 
have dreamed of Swaraj ^ for their 
Motherland. To-day you have begin- 
nings of Swaraj within my Empire, and 
widest scope and ample opportunity for 


progress to the liberty which mv oth 
Dominions enjoy '' — would you say tk 
any such reservation was intended by T 
Majesty? — That speech referred to til’ 
Montagu-Ohelmsford Reforms emboC 
in the Act of 1919 which were actual 
being inaugurated. ^ 

14.757. Perfectly true, but what I am 
suggesting IS that it holds out a promise 

To-day you have beginnings of 
within my Emipiro, and widest scope aiil 
ample opportunity for progress to tiie 
liberty which my other Dominioiis 
enjoy ’’ Do you suggest that the \forlj 
do not bear the interpretation that India 
IS promised ‘‘ bhe widest scope and auipfe 
opportunity for progress to the libertj 
which my other Dominions enjoy”} 
What interpretation do you put npoi 
those words, Mr. Churchill? — I say tk 
they referred to the definite proposals 
under the Act of 1919 and are governad 
by the Section I have mentioned— Set 
tion 84 (a), 

14.758. That is not the question I an 
asking. Do not they hold out the lope 
to the Indian people “ of the widen 
scope and ample opportunity for pro. 
gress to the liberty which my otk 
Dominions enjoy ’^? That is my qnes 
tion — That is quite true, but it is all 
limited by the conditions of this Sectioi 
of the Act of 1919 

14.759. 1 am not speaking of that, Mr 
Churchill The hope cannot be limited. 
That section only speaks of the metM- 
in which further advance is to be made? 

— No ; the achievement of the hope is 
regulated by tlie Section in the Act. 

14.760. Then am I to understand tk 
when that statement was made by tk . 
King — 1 am quoting the words in yoi . 
paragraph, Mr. Churchill, ‘'no member j 
of that Cabinet, certainly not thePri®i 
Minister, meant, contemplated or iwisbed / 
to suggest the establishment of a Do* | 
minion Constitution for India in anjp 
period which human beings ought to take | 
into practical account ’’ — that was tk| 
reservation made? — That is in bjI 
opinion a fact; that is my belief. h 

14.761. T suppose these utterances J I 
His Majesty the King are drafted 
very great care. 1 am asking you 
question boeause you have the experience | 
of a Cabinet Minister? — Necessarily. | 

14.762. Do you tliink that was arfr|, 
servation? Then T am ^ asking 
would you blame the Indian 

they took these words in their ffiosii| 
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nacural meaning? — As I say, I consider 
that we weie then lu the presence of 
the definite legislation which was being 
translated into action, and that the 
statements referring to that legislation 
were limited by it. It is quite true 
that in the legislation, in the preamble, 
T think, the same hope is expressed m 
the words of a Statute and I consider 
myself bound as much by the one as by 
the other. 

Mr. J/. B. Jayaker ] I .will not pursue 
it. Now your suggestion comes to this, 
Mr. ChnrchiU, and I want you to meet 
my difficulty : If your proposal is 
accepted England will have to say to 
India : ‘‘ Yes, no doubt we used an ex- 
pression which IS capable of that inter- 
pretation, and on the basis of that we 
had immense help from India in the 
War- men, munitions and materials. 
Men fought, men died. But all the 
while we never intended to give the 
particular meaning to that expression. 
We had at the back of our minds some- 
thing different, and you gentlemen have 
made a mistake.’' 

Sir Austen GhamherlainJ] May I ask 
Mr. Jayaker, before Mr. Churchill 
answers, to what statement made during 
the War he is at tins moment referring? 

Mr. M, B, Jayaker,} I am referring 
to the statements made at the Imperial 
War Conferences; I am speaking of the 
statements made on the authority of His 
Majesty the King when the Legislature 
was opened. 

Earl of Berly.} When was that? 

Mr, M. B. Jayaher.} 1921. 

Sir AiLsten CJiamherlain,} That was 
not during the War; that is my point. 

Mr. M. B, Jayaker. 

14,763. My question is this: You will 
now have to say to India: You took 
part in the War, Your men died; your 
money was spent. After the War, in 
conferences, we used the expression 
‘ Dominion Status,’ and in the King’s 
Message in 1921 we promised you a hope 
of liberty on the same lines as other 
parts of the Empire, but, remember, 
gentlemen, you have made a mistake all 
these years. We never intended the 
expression in that way. All .we meant 
was ” — to use your amended expression 
honorific ” (yesterday the expression 
was ^remonial ”) — all we meant was 
Dominion Status in the ceremonial and 
honorific way and we never meant to 
hold out the faintest hope to you ” — to 
use your own expression again — ‘ ' to 


suggest the establishment of a Dominion 
Constitution for India m any period 
which human beings ought to take 
into practical account.” That will 
be your message to India? — NK>; my 
answer would be to read the first para- 
graph of the preamble of the Act of 
1919* Whereas it is the declared policy 
of Parliament to provide for the increas- 
ing association of Indians in every 
branch of Indian Administration, and 
for the gradual development of Self- 
Governing institutions, with a view to 
the progressive realisation of responsible 
government m British India as an in- 
tegral part of the Empire: And whereas 
progress in giving effect to this policy 
can only be achieved by successive 
stages, and it is expedient that substan- 
tial steps in this direction should now 
be taken : And .whereas the time and 
manner of each advance can be deter- 
mined only by Parliament, upon whom 
responsibility lies for the welfare and 
advancement of the Indian peoples,” andi 
so forth. 

14.764. Perfectly true, but .where the 
expression “ Dominion Status ” is used 
what w»ould be your answer ? — I have 
given a very great number of answers 
upon it. 

14.765. Your answer would be, in 
brief : ‘‘I never intended to use the 
expression for giving Dominion Status 
for India in the future ” ? — ^I did not 
say that. I said any period that it was- 
useful or practicable for us to foresee. 
The life of man is short and the power 
of politicians to look ahead must neces- 
sarily be limited. What I complain of 
and where I think perhaps you would 
agree with me is that by the repeated 
use of this expression, especially now 
that there is so much importance 
attached to it, hopes are raised which 
ought not to be raised. It is also 
pointed out that any period in which 
this hope can be achieved is one which 
living men will not see. 

14.766. I quite follow that. There is 
a lot in your memorandum with which I 
agree, especially where you speak of the 
reservation of the Army and what re- 
mains of the transfer of responsibility. I 
agree with that, but that is outside the 
question at the moment. Then may I ask 
you this without pursuing it further: 
Your present attitude and the attitude 
of the school to which you be^long is 
that India ought to be told that, in any 
period which human beings ought to 
take into practical account, India will 
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Mr. Ji. It Jn^aLir,'} That is exactly 
the ails. i:\er i u anted. Thererore the pre- 
cise distinction :\vas openly made some- 
where about two or three } ears ago. That 
ite a fact, IS it not^ I am not disputing 
that it existed in your mind. A cautious 
siatesnian like you was not going to com- 
mit himself, but I am asking you when 
was it openly and precisely made^ 

Marquess of Beading.} I thought you 
said It was precisely defined two or three 
years ago? 

Mr. M. B. Jayaker.} Yes. 

Marquess of Beading.} I only wanted 
to know what that meant, but w'e will 
wait. 

Mr. If. B. Jayaker. 

14.751. 'When was this distinction 
openly stated by any person in authority 
from a place of authority, that Dominion 
Status does not inyolue Dominion Con- 
stitution? — I do not recognise that as a 
phrase which has been used by any 
ministerial or official person. 

14.752. I am asking you when this 
precise distinction was made for the first 
time.P — By whom^ 

14,753 By any person in authority in 
Parliament ? — 1 think when I spoke in 
that December Debate, in my speech 
there, seeing all the misunderstandings 
that had arisen around this expression 

Dominion Status ”, I opened up very 
much this argument which I have put in 
my paper. 

14.754. Quite true; that is only three 
years ago? — Quite true. 

14.755. I am asking you whether 
previously to that any such distinction 
was made openly by a person ot 
authority in a place of authority ^ — I 
think it was perfectly well known and 
well understood by all the persons in 
authority responsible for the legislation 
of 1919 that the expression Dominion 
Status ” did not mean the grant of an 
Australian or a Canadian Constitution in 
qny time which men could reasonably 
foresee. 

14.756. I quite see that, but do you 
think that when His Majesty the King 
speaking through the Duke of Connaught, 
gave a message to the Indian Legis- 
lature , For years, it may be tor 
generations, patriotic and loyal Indians 
have dreamed of Swaraj » for their 
Motherland. To-day you have begin- 

of Swaraj within my Empire, and 
scope and ample opportunity for 


progiess to the liberty which my other 
Dominions enjoy ” — ^would you say that 
anj’ such reservation was intended by His 
Majesty." — That speech referred to the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms embodied 
in the Act of 1919 which were actually 
being inaugurated. 

14.757. Perfectly true, but what I am 
suggesting IS that it holds out a promise . 
“ To-day you have beginnings of Swaraj 
within my Empire, and widest sco-pe and 
ample opportunity for progress to the 
liberty which my other Dominions 
enjoy.” Do you suggest that the words 
do not bear the interpretation that India 
IS promised “ the widest scope and ample 
opportunity for progress to the liberty 
which my other Dominions enjoy ”? 
What interpretation do you put upon 
those words, iMr. Churchill? — I say that 
they referred to the definite proposals 
under the Act of 1919 and are governed 
by the Section I have mentioned — Sec- 
tion 84 (a). 

14.758. That is not the question I am 
asking. Do not they hold out the hope 
to the Indian people of the widest 
scope and ample opportunity for pro- 
gress to the liberty which my other 
Dominions enjoy”? That is my ques- 
tion. — That is quite true, hut it is all 
limited by the conditions of this Section 
of the Act of 1919. 

14.759. I am not speaking of that, Mr. 
Churchill. The hope cannot be limited. 
That section only speaks of the method 
in which further advance is to be made?^ 
— No; the achievement of the hope is 
regulated by the Section in the Act 

14.760. Then am I to understand that 
when that statement was made by the 
King — am quoting the words in your 
paragraph, Mr. Churchill, no member 
of that Cabinet, certainly not the Prime 
Minister, meant, contemplated or wished 
to suggest the establishment of a Do- 
minion Constitution for India in any 
period which human hemgs ought to take 
into practical account ” — ^that was the 
reservation made ? — That is in my 
opinion a fact; that is my belief. 

14.761. I suppose these utterances by 
His Majesty the King are drafted witb 
very great care. I am asking you that 
question because you have the experience 
of a Cabinet Minister? — ^Necessarily. 

14.762. Do you think that was a re- 
servation? Then I am asking you,, 
would you blame the Indian people if 
they took these words in their most 
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Baiiiral meaning? — As I say, I consider 
ihat we were then in the presence ^ of 
the definite legislation which was being 
translated into action, and that the 
statements referring to that legislation 
were limited by it. It is qnite true 
that in the legislation, in the preamble, 
I think, the same hope is expressed in 
the words of a Statute and I consider 
myself bound as much by the one as by 
the other. 

Air. JI. B. Jayahei\2 I pursue 

It. Now your suggestion comes to this, 
Air. ChurchiU, and I want you to meet 
my difficulty : If your proposal is 
accepted England will have to say to 
India • Yes, no doubt we used an ex- 
pression which is capable of that inter- 
pretation, and on the basis of that we 
had immense help from India in the 
War: men, munitions and materials. 
Alen fought, men died. But all the 
while we never intended to give the 
particular meaning to that expression. 
We had at the back of our minds some- 
thing dijfferent, and you gentlemen have 
made a mistake.*' 

Sir Austen Chamherlain.2 May I ask 
Air. Jayaker, before Air. Churchill 
answers, to what statement made during 
the War he is at this moment referring? 

Mr, 3/. B, Jayaher,2 I am referring 
to the statements made at the Imperial 
War Conferences; I am speaking of the 
statements made on the authority of His 
Alajesty the King when the Legislature 
was opened. 

Earl of Derby. 2 When was that? 

Air. M. B^ Jayaker, 2 1921. 

Sir Austen Chamherlam.2 That was 
not during the War; that is my point. 

Air. M. B. Jayaker. 

14,763. Aly question is this : You will 
now have to say to India. You took 
part in the War, Your men died 5 your 
money was spent. After the War, in 
conferences, we used the expression 
‘ Dominion Status,* and in the King*s 
Message in 1921 we promised you a hope 
of liberty on the same lines as other 
parts of the Empire, but, remember, 
gentlemen, you have made a mistake all 
these years. We never intended the 
expression in that way. All iwe meant 
was ** — to use your amended expression 
honorific ** (yesterday the expression 
was ceremonial **) — all we meant was 
Dominion Status in the ceremonial and 
honorific way and we never meant to 
hold out the faintest hope to you — to 
use your own expression again — ‘^to 


suggest the establishment of a Dominion 
Constitution for India an any period 
which human beings ought to- take 
into practical account.’^ That will 
be your message to India? — N}o; my 
answer would be to read the fiist para- 
graph of the preamble of the Act of 
1919. Whereas it is the declared policy 
of Parliament to provide for the increas- 
ing association of Indians in every 
branch of Indian Administration, and 
for the gradual development of Self- 
Governing institutions, with a view to 
the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in British India as an in- 
tegral part of the Empire : And whereas 
progress in giving effect to this policy 
can only be achieved by successive 
stages, and it is expedient that substan- 
tial steps m this direction should now 
be taken : And whereas the time and 
manner of each advance can be deter- 
mined only by Parliament, upon whom 
responsibility lies for the welfare and 
advancement of the Indian peoples,” and 
so forth. 

14.764. Perfectly true, but where the 
expression Dominion Status ” is used, 
what would be your answer ? — I have 
given a very great number of answers 
upon it. 

14.765. Your answer would be, in 

brief : ‘‘I never intended to use the 

expression for giving Dominion Status, 
for India in the future **!^ — 1 did not 
say that. I said any period that it was 
useful or practicable for us to foresee. 
The life of man is short and the power 
of politicians to look ahead must neces- 
sarily be limited. What I complain of 
and where I think perhaps you would 
agree with me is that by the repeated 
use of this expression, especially now 
that there is so much importance 
attached to it, hopes are raised which 
ought not to be raised. It is also 
pointed out that any period in which 
l^his hope can be achieved is -one which 
living men will not see. 

14.766. I quite follow that. There is 
a lot in your memorandum with which I 
agree, especially where you speak of the 
reservation of the Army and what re- 
mains of the transfer of responsibility. I 
agree^ with that, but that is outside the 
question at the moment. Then may I ask 
you this without pursuing it further: 
Your present attitude and the attitude 
of the soho-ol to which you belong is 
that India ought to be told that, in any 
period which human beings ought to 
take into practical account, India will 
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not gfcit the same Status as Austzaiia 
has? — In my opinion, that statement 
ought to be made. 

i4,7dr. Do you knov^' waat the lesults 
of such a statement will be upon public 
opinion in India ^ Have you ever asked 
yourself the question what the result of 
such a statement will be in India, that 
even m the dim future there is no scope 
for India getting Dominion Constitu- 
tion? — I did not say in the dim futuie. 
If 5'ou .wish to quote my words or 
examine me on verbal implications you 
must not slip in a number of words of 
your own. I will defend my own words. 

14,703. It was my fault; it was my 
paraphrase. I will take your words : 

in any period which human beings 
ought to take into practical account — 
No; of having the Constitution which 
Australia and Canada en 3 oy under the 
Statute of Westminster. 

14.769. Then would you say there is 
hope for her obtaining responsible gov- 
ernment in British India as an integral 
part of the Empire? — ^We are taking a 
very great step forward in establishing 
Provincial Home Buie. 

14.770. That is not my question, if you 
will allow me bo say so? — Now that .we 
know so much about all this, and we 
see what a controversy it is, I should 
strongly deprecate any expectation being 
held out of going beyond that until a 
long period has occurred in which the 
Provincial Home Buie administrators 
have proved that they have succeeded. 

14.771. I am aware of that. iMy ques- 
tion was quite simple. I am asking you, 
if you were asked the question : ‘‘Is 
there a hope for India in any period 
which human beings ought to take into 
practical account of obtaining responsible 
government in British India as an in- 
t^ral part of the Empire ”, what would 
be your answer? — ^That raises a number 
of dijBBlcult questions, as, for instance, ad- 
vance of responsible government in 
British India apart from the States and 
so forth, which I do not think it would 
be useful for me to go into now, but 
I really content myself with the Preamble 
of the Act. 


14,772. I am quoting from the Preamble 
of the Act? — content myself with the 
words of that Act. I am bound to accept 
.it. The Acts of Parliament are the im- 
nt things, and coupling that with 
, ^Section I consider that that 
nes the position which I take 
^ a;n individual member of the 


House of Commons forced to take a deci- 
sicn upon these matters. 

14.773. Then may I say that there is 
hope for India according to the par- 
ticular methods mentioned in section 
S4a? — I say we ought never to assign any 
limits to the progress of any part ot His 
Majesty's Dominions or put any bar 
against the position which in the future 
may bo achieved, of race, colour or creed. 

14.774. Then I just want to ask a few 
questions on paragraph 6. You seem to 
be very much troubled about the Statute 
of Westminster, Mr Churchill, about the 
right of secession Supposing India 
did not want that right, which is the 
most important feature, as you say, ot 
the Statute of Westminster, what would 
be your objection to giving her Dominion 
status m the future? — The Secretary of 
State no doubt could show all the argu- 
ments which lie behind his numerous 
safeguards; the protection of minorities 
which, in the aggregate, I believe, are 
a majority; defence, foreign affairs, 
finance and so forth. 

14.775. I am not speaking of the imme- 
diate transfer of Dominion status, I am 
speaking of the eventual growth of 
Dominion status. What .would be your 
objection to that^^ — ^We do not need to 
close doors upon hope, but neither must 
we, now we see where we are, raise false 
hopes, because misunderstandings arise 
.when words are used which are inter- 
preted by the people who use them as 
a far distant goal and when they are 
interpreted by Indian people as some- 
thing which is going to happen quite 
soon, and it is that evil which I am 
most anxious to avoid. If I have been 
at fault in the matter I have frankly 
admitted it. 

14.776. Then wthat you object to is that 
Dominion status is going to be conferred 
upon India very soon; your objection is 
to the “ very soon,” is it? — My objec- 
tion is that any idea should be given 
that it is possible in any period which 
it is reasonable for human beings to 
foresee. 

14.777. In paragraph 7 you say; “ The 
expression ‘ India ^ has been even more 
loosely used. India is not a country or 
a nation,” and so on? — ^Yes. 

14.778. You do not mean to discount 
those changes which have taken place 
in India in political consciousness of 
unity? Are you aware of that? — I am 
well aware of it. 
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14.779. And still you compare it .with 
Europe® — The only differentiation is the 
stron2; structure of the Imperial Govern- 
ment which has given a superficial unity 
to India which Europe has not got, 
and it is thanks to that strong British 
structure that the whole century of 
peace or so many years of peace and 
of racial and religious peace have been 
enjoyed by India , 

14.780. I am not disputing that the 
British Government and Pas Britannica 
have done it. I am asking you whether 
you agree that this political unity has 
CQTpe® — No, I do not think it has come. 
I think that a superstructure has been 
created around which many aspirations 
gather and upon which a certain unity 
exists, hut I am quite sure if the British 
structure were removed the divisions 
which would break out in India would 
be just as fierce — far fiercer indeed — ^than 
those which exist in Europe to-day, and 
they are bad enough, 

14.781. You do not mean to suggest 
that the White Paper removes that 
superstructure ® — No ; I should agree 
very much with you on that line. 

14.782. That is what I say. There- 
fore there is no question of removing 
the British superstructure at all May 
I point out to you an important state- 
ment in the Simon Commission Report, 
paragraph 459, Volume I ? — 1 am afraid 
I have not got a copy of the Report 
with me. 

14.783. May I read to you just a short 
sentence : '‘It would be altogether sur- 
prising ” (they are speaking there of the 

^ political consciousness and its growth! 
“if 10 years of the Reforms had effected 
in India what many decades of repre- 
sentative institutions have failed to 
accomplish, under more favourable con- 
ditions, elsewhere Do you agree with 
this statement or do you think it is 
exaggerated?^ — I read with very great in- 
terest and a considerable measure of 
agreement the Statutory Commission Re- 
port, and I am not quarrelling with this 
particular statement, I should like to 
know how you intend to use it, 

14.784. If that is a true state of things 
in India, would you say still that the 
expression “India” is something like 
the expression “ Europe,” without any 
nexus, without any national feeling, with- 
out any communal affinities, without any 
common civilisation and culture? Would 

I 


foil say that of India m the light of 
this statement by the Simon Commission? 
— I think 60 . I think that the progress 
that has been made towards unity is the 
result of an artificial element in the life 
of India arising from the British Raj, 
and that if that were withdrawn the 
units which have grown up around the 
Central Government and express them- 
selves , through the English language 
would probably disappear within a very 
short time. 

14.785. 1 just want to ask you one 
question about the point which Dr. 
Ambedkar took. I am calling your atten- 
tion to what happened in the debate on 
the 3rd December, 1931. You took a very 
prominent part in opposing the policy of 
the Prime Minister, but do you remem- 
ber that rhe Secretary of -State made a 
speech as was a supplement to the Prime 
Minister’s speech? — Yes, 

14.786. And then you said that you 
completely agreed with the Secretary of 
State’s speech, and you went the length 
of saying that if the Prime Minister 
would accept the Secretary of State’s 
speech as a supplement to his own speech 
Tou would withdraw your amendment? — 
I would withdraw the amendment, but I 
sbould have considered myself perfectly 
free to examine the proposals of a subse- 
quent VThite Paper or Act of Parliament 
when presented j but, of course, there 
was never any question of the Govern*' 
ment accepting such a proposal, 

14.787. You are very quick in antici- 
pating -my question, if I may say so. 
I was going to ask you a far simpler 
question. You agreed with the principles 
accepted in the Secretary of State’s 
speech? — No; I did not say that. The 
fact that you do not persist in an 
amendment to a proposal when you have 
only small support -behind you by no 
means commits you to agreeing. 

14.788. Then you did not agree, may 
I take it, with the principles stated in 
the Secretary of State’s speech,? — I did 
not agree with the Prime Minister’s 
speech because I am opposed to setting 
up a federal system at the present time, 
and I did not agree with his speech and 
I deplored the fact that the Parliament 
which had newly assembled without 
having had an opportunity of really 
being educated into these matters or 
having given any real consideration to 
them, was so early asked to take a deci- 
sion, but I iwas very much relieved when 
I read Lord Hailsham’s statement in *:he 
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Hou:se of Lords, to which I attach great 
importance. 

14,7ii9. May I ask attention to a part 
ot your speech on that occasion in the 
House of Commons h This is what yon 
said: “ I told my right honourable mend 
this morning that I should be quite wnli- 
ing to withdraw the amendment. I have 
been m consultation with honourable 
friends associated with me, and we should 
be quite willing to withdraw our amend- 
ment if the Government would agree to 
substitute for certain words at the end 
of the motion . ‘ That this House ap- 

proves the India policy of His Majesty s 
Government as set out in Command 
Paper No. 3972 presented to Parliament 
on the 1st December, 1931, and also in 
the speech of the Secretary of State for 
India of the 2nd December.^ Now I 
address myself to the Prime Minister, 
and I ask him publicly a question. I am 
authorised by those who are associated 
with me, no doubt, a forlorn and scanty 
band, to .withdraw the amendment if the 
Government will merely add to their 
motion the speech of their own Secretary 
of State — Will you read a little 
further? 


14.790. The statement of policy made 
by him, not merely an enumeration of 
the safeguards but the whole of the 
statement he made including his resolve 
to persevere with the policy of self-gov- 
ernment and with the erection of a 
federal system. If he will include that 
speech in the motion which he is asking 
us to pass this evening he will have a 
unanimous vote so far as his supporters 
are concerned. I pause for a reply ? — 
What happened? 

14.791. The Prime Minister said: “It 
is perfectly plain that everything that 
was in the Secretary of 'State’s speech 
is in the White Paper ”? — Go on, please. 

14.792. I am asking yon a question. 
You were willing on that occasion to 
withdraw your amendment and to drop 
your opposition and to give a unanimous 
vote if the Secretary of State’s speech 
was taken as a supplement to the Prime 
Minister’s speech. Is it or is not a 
fact? — ^Yon have read it out. We should 
have withdrawn our amendment. 

14,793* Further than that? — ^We should 
have withdrawn our amendment if our 
terms had been granted then, and the 
effect of that undoubtedly would have 
been to give a different impression to 
' jfoidia than was given hy the carrying of 
-resolution in the form in which it 


14,794. I am not speaking of that. You 
would have withdrawn your amendment, 
and there would have been a unanimous 
vote,^ — Tbe withdrawing an amendment 
and not dividing the House against a 
Government poiicy does not in the 
slightest degree imply agreement to that 
poiicy. 

14,79o. What is meant by a unanimous 
vote? — A vote on which no division is 
taken, A unanimous vote in a Parlia- 
mentary sense is a vote upon which no 
division is taken. It does not mean that 
every single member votes for it. 

14.796. It is the same as nem con .? — 
If nobody challenges it. 

14.797. Nem. con., you say, is tbe 
same as a unanimous vote. Do you 
see any departure between the prin- 
ciples stated m the Secretary ot 
State’s speech of which you felt so 
much enamoured on that occasion, if I 
may say so without offence, and the 
principles embodied in the White Paper? 
— 1 have always been opposed to the 
federal system at this juncture at the 
Centre, and the transfer of law and 
order to the Provinces except as I have 
indicated, and I had no different opinion 
then from what I have now at all, but, 
with the best will in the world, Mr. 
Jayaker is, I think, not fully appreciating 
the methods of the House of Commons 
and the way in which a discussion would 
go. A Government which has a great 
majority is carrying forward a policy. 
Those who do not like the policy take 
what foothold they can to secure an 
arrest or a delay, or to modify it as 
much as they can in the direction of 
their views, and naturally, if they are 
met by the Government, their amend- * 
ment is withdrawn, but it does not 
follow at all that they have altered their 
views in consequence of that and that 
there is unanimity on the policy, 
because at one particular moment it is 
not thought desirable to push an 
amendment to a division. That has 
nothing to do with it. 

14.798. May I ask, in great humility, 
your attention to the words you used? 
You may .tell me that you do not attach 
to them the meaning or the importance 
that I do. I am asking you kindly to 
fix your attention on the words of 
your speech: “The statement of policy 
made by him ” (the Prime Minister), 

“ not merely an enumeration of the safe- 
guards, but the whole of the statement 
he made, including has resolve to 
persevere with the policy of self-govern- 
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me III and With the ei'ection of a federal 
system." This you promised to support 
witii a unanimous vote? — No, I said 
there would be a unanimous vote, but I 
ahould never have %'oted for that. 1 
* should have remained silent ; I should 
not have divided the House. 

14.799 I am quoting from your own 
words Yes, and it does show me very 
much how difhcult it is to avoid mie- 
uiiderstandings. 

14.800. In your Memorandum, para- 

graph 8, you seem to suggest that Parlia- 
ment should never endanger any ^ of 
them seiiousiy for the sake of gratifying 
the Indian intelligentsia by making 
political changes Throughout your 

memorandum (correct me if I am wrong), 
you seem to draw a distinction between 
the intelligentsia and their claims and 
the good of the masses of India. Is that 
not a fact^ — I do, 

14.801. Why do you do that? — 'Because 
I think that the demands which are put 
forward (I use it as no term of dis- 
respect) by the Indian intelligentsia or 
political classes if they were carried into 
action would produce widespread 
devastation and misery an-d commotion 
throughout India. 

14.802. Amongst the masses? — 
Amongst the masses, because it is the 
masses who suffer. 

14.803. Why do you say that? — I say 
that because the racial! land religious 
differences now held in suspense by the 
Imperial Government would eventuate in 
a senes of terrible episodes similar to 
those we witnessed at Cawnpore only a 
few years ago. 

X4,804. I am not speaking of the 
removal of British control. I am speak- 
ing of the scheme of the White Paper? — 
But the scheme of the White Paper is 
not the demand of the Indian 
intelligentsia. It is not your demand, 
Mr. Jayaker. 

14.805. Leave that alone? — ^You have 
said it is only a stepping stone, and 
only a means, or words to that effect. 

14.806. In politics everything is only 
a stepping stone. There is no finality 
in politics. You said yesterday you 
cannot put a limit on the hopes and 
ambitions of a people. You imagine a 
conflict between the intelligentsia and 
the interests of the masses P — imagine 
undoubtedly that if the complete 
Dominion constitution were given at 
this time, or in any period I can reason- 
ably foresee, very great misery and 
desolation would be spread far and wide 
among the 300,000,000 of India. 


14.807. That is not my question? — It 
is my answer. 

14.808. Do you mean to suggest that 
what the intelligentsia demand the masses 
do not share? — I doubt very much 
whether there is any demand on the part 
of the broad masses of India for these 
political changes. 

14.809. Will you take a sporting offer 
fiom me: You are a person of great 
authority with this Government. Will 
you see that this Government takes a 
plebiscite from the masses on a plain 
and simple question; everybody having 
libe^rty to advocate with the masses^ your 
school, my school, the Government, and 
everybody a pleibiscite on tihc simple 
question * Do the masses desire a Govern- 
ment of their own people or Government 
by the British? fWill you take a plebis- 
cite and be bound by that plebiscite? — 
No, I do 'not think that would be at all 
a fair or reasonable question to put to 
the masses of India. I am not aware of 
any machinery which exists by w^hich an 
effective answer could be given to that 
at all, 

14.810. On a simple question whether 
they desire the Government of the i)eople 
or no. A verj’’ simple question which 
every villager understands — Of course 
a statement like that, whethe^r they desire 
a Gkivernment of the people or no, 
whether answered in the negative or in 
the affirmative, would not carry matters 
any further. 

14.811. Will you take a plebiscite 
whether they desire the principles of the 
White Paper to be established or no as 
against the proposal which you are 
making.? — ^Through India? 

14.812. Yes.? — ^No. I do not admit that 
it rests upon a plebiscite at all. The 
question is of the responsibilities of the 
Imperial Parliament and how far they 
can safely delegate them. 

14.813. That is the constitutional posi- 
tion which I am not disputing? — ^No, 

14.814. I am only asking you this. 
When you ^ suggest that the masses are 
not with the intelligentsia in their poli- 
tical demands, I am asking you on that 
question : What is your proof .? — ^I give 
my belief, that is all — ^my opinion. 

14.815. May I quote the contrary 
opinion to you of Sir Charles Innes at 
page 552. I will quote a short statement 
from his evidence : “ It is idle, in my 
view, to suggest that it is what the mass 
of the people as opp-osed to the educated 
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clas'e- That always seems to me 

to he a lutik argument. lii political 
moTenients, it clie educated people 
that count. Aloreoverj as we have had 
reason to know in recent years the masses 
are easily inhuenced against us and 
easily indamed.'^ Do you share this 
"ueiv that what the politicians think, a 
little in advance of the masses, the 
masses will accept. Do you share Sir 
Charles limes’ view? — Xo, I do not agree 
with Sir Charles Innes. 

14.S16. Then I go on to paragraph 11. 
With regard to your scheme, Mr. 
Churchill, have you any reason to believe 
that your scheme ■will be accepted* by 
the bulk of politically minded Indians? 
— I cannot forecast what the reception of 
any particular proposal will be by the 
masses of India. 

14 SI 7. Do you think it will be touched 
by those on whose co-operation* and good 
will you will rely for its working? — I 
think they would be unreasonable to re- 
ject it. 

14.818. They may be, but do you think 
they will accept it? In politics we are 
very often unreasonable? — Quite true. 

14.819. That is the basis of advance in 
many countries. Have you made in- 
quiries from those from whom you have 
drawn your information by discussion 
and in other ways that this scheme has 
a chance of being accepted as a rival 
to the White Paper? — I am well aware 
of that argument that unless we give 
the White Paper scheme the Indian poli- 
tical classes will withdraw their good 
will and refuse to work it. But I 
do not agree with that In the 
first place, I do not think that the 
White Paper scheme is acceptable except 
to a small and, unhappily, not powerful 
minority among the Indian political 
classes. The bulk of them disapprove 
of it and dislike it, and they will dis- 
like it anyway, or if they use it it will 
only be as a weapon of transition, and 
I do not see that any new position would 
arise if a, better scheme, as I regard it, 
under my amendments were * introduced. 


14,8^. If they dislike the White Paper, 
^ fortiori will they dislike your scheme, 
will they not^^ — Exactly. 


14,821. And you think that the measur 
of dislike would be the same in hot 
-I think so, and I think i: 
i^feer case would it prevent a substan 
.^dvanoe being made so far as* pre 
government was eonoemed. 


14 822. You know that politically 
minded Indians have set their hearts on 
central responsibility, and it is regaided 
by them as the substance of their de- 
mand? — I am sorry to hear that, because 
It is certainly not a sphere in which they* 
are able to receive much satisfaction at 
the present time 

14.823. But the Wliite Paper certainly 
makes for dyarchy at the centre ? — i 
think it IS a very great evil to intro-duce 
dyarchy at the centre. 

14.824. That may be, but it certainly 
introduces the thin end of the wedge — 
Undoubtedly. I quite understand that 
and, although it will not give any satis- 
faction at the moment, the hope is that 
the White Paper may be used to carry us 
into a position which the great majority 
of the Members of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment would dislike very much. 

14.825. That may he, hut tor the 
moment the popular voice gets a foot- 
hold at the centre hy the White Paper, 
whereas under your scheme it gets no 
foothold at all at the centre? — ^I think 
it IS better to form the provincial gov- 
ernments and make sure that they are 
successes and hind them together, if you 
think it right to do so, after a long 
interval. 

14.826. As regards the possibility of 
such an opinion being accepted, may I 
invite your attention to .Sir Charles 
Innes’ opinion on this alternative pro- 
posal? This is what ho says, speaking of 
proposals like yours, at page 552 . In 
my view, the alternative proposals fail, 
for they do not offpr any real or lasting 
solution of our present difficulties. They 
would depend, I believe, on repression, 
and repression is no remedy. No nation 
can hope to hold another nation perman- 
ently in subjection. Sooner or later, we 
should have to give way, and when we 
did have to give way, we should be in 
a much worse position than we are to- 
day.” This is how he estimates the 
political situation as it would be if your 
proposal were pushed through. What do 
you think of his estimate P — I think he is 
using ill-judged and mischievous language 
coming from a high authority, and I ex- 
press my total disagreement with him and 
with the tone of his remarks, and with 
the occasion on which they were made, 

14.827. Do you mean to suggest to this 
Committee that the opinion of such a 
veteran and trusted officer who has occu- 
pied very important offices should not be 
preferred to your opinion which has been 
vaguely formed from studies in this 
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cD-antiy^ — It is for the Committee to 
entirc'Iy: he has expressed his 
vie’ir. You asked me what 1 thought ot 
what he said, and I say I do not agree 
With it. 

14,S2S. Ro you suggest that the Com- 
mitiee should accept your opinion in pre- 
feienee over the opinion ot Sir Charles 
Innes? — I have my. own ideas of what the 
Commiitee should do. If I thought they 
would avail me, 1 would gladly express 
them, hut all I can do is to submit my 
\ lew 

14.S29. In paragraph 14, you say : “It 
would be ungrater ui not to recognise the 
very great improvement in the tran- 
quillity of India which has been brought 
about during Lord Willingdon's Vice- 
roy aity. A complete reversal of adminis- 
trative policy has occurred^ the details 
oi which are obvious. This has proved 
that the existing machinery of govern- 
ment at the Centre of India is fully 
capable of maintaining law and order, 
even in veiy difficult circumstances with- 
out any seiious loss of life or use of 
British troops.” Do you wish to suggest 
that the present tranquillity of India, 
assuming it is tranquillity, has been 
obtained by your machinery of law and 
order alone ^ — Mainly by the executive 
measures ivhich were taken under Lord 
Willingdon. 

14.830. Do you not take note of the 

fact that the large bulk of politically 
minded people have supported your 
policy either by refraining from civil 
disobedience, or by giving active sup- 
port to the maintenance of law and 
order. Do you admit that? — ^I should be 
sorry to exclude it altogether, but in the 
main, I believe that the restoration of 
tranquillity, if tranquillity there he, as 
you say, has resulted from the firm en- 
forcement of the ordinary laiv 

14.831. Perfectly true? — And without 
discrimination, which has characterised 
the present regime in India. 

14.832. Do you further admit that 
those who have given you their support 
lu the maintenance of law and order and 
in producing the tranquillity of which 
you speak in this paragraph, are the 
men who are expectantly waiting to see 
that a large measure of political self- 
government is given to India; that the 
support has been drawn from the ranks 
of such men who are expectantly waiting 
to see what meaeure of Indian self- 
government is given? Do you admit 
that fact? — It may be that some propor- 


tion of those classes are hoping for the 
White Paper. It may be that another 
prop onion are hoping for something far 
in, advance of the White Paper which 
they hope the W'hite Paper will give 
them after a short interval. It may be 
that a large proportion of them woiiia 
be perfectly content to see a success made 
of Provincial Home Rule, but, in any 
case, while naturally we must not spealc 
without gratitude and good will towards 
ail who suppoit the maintenance of law 
and order, in my opinion the overwhelm- 
ing element in the improvemenu ot 
Indian affairs has been the decision to 
enforce the law without fear or favour. 

14.833. But you could not have en- 
forced law and order so easily if you had 
not had the support and co-operation ot 
this class of Indians. Do you admix 
that? You wotild have found it more 
difficult to enforce law and order? — Cer- 
tainly. The more support you have the 
easier it is to do what is right. 

14.834. Do you not think that if you 
lost the good will and the co-operation of 
this class of people and that an attempt 
was again made of the nature whic*h took 
place twice previously, it would be very 
difficult to maintain law and order with- 
out repressive proposals P — do not admit 
that we should lose the support of all 
educated Indian opinion if we limit our 
extension at the present time to the 
Provinces. 

14.835. What is your estimate of the 
measure of support you would get, if you 
can give me a.n idea? — How can I know 
that? 

14.836. Then you cannot say what 
measure of support you would get from 
politically-minded Indians for a scheme 
like yours, not even roughly. Will you 
take it from me that it will receive very 
small support from the politically- 
minded people of India? — That is not a 
question, is it? 

14.837. The last question I want to ask 
you is this. You talk in paragraph 13 
like this : “ This experiment in the Pro- 
vinces must naturally precede the 
making of a Pedera] System for India.” 
Then yk>u go on about 8 lines from the 
bottom, “ those who succeed should be 
examples and an encouragement; those 
who fail can be helped. If any one fails 
hopelessly, the delegated powers can be 
resumed. If nearly all or the greater 
part succeed, then after a broad interval 
in which the fact is proved, the joining 
of the nnits together in a Pederation 
might well be a matter of common 
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agreement.'' Can you give u* some idea 
as 10 the approximate period for .wincb 
you would like to wait? — I have com- 
mitted myself to say certainly more tl^an 
10 years. 

14,S33 That is only one terminus. 
Which IS the other terminus ? — The 
other would be regulated by the develop- 
ment of the Provincial Home Rule Gov- 
ernment and that might come very 
rapidly after 10 years had passed or, 
perhaps, during the 10 years, but I 
would not reopen the Constitutional 
question until more than 10 years had. 
passed, and then take a view of the 
Provincial Services and Home Rule 
Governments, and if they were develop- 
ing into prosperous, loyal, progressive, 
peaceful communities, it is perfectly 
evident that their desire to join them- 
selves together around the Central Gov- 
ernment of India in a Federal System 
with Federal Legislative Instruments 
would be a desire which it would be 
very difficult to resist in British public 
opinion, 

14.839. You would not, for instance, 
set the period in these terms : ‘‘A period 
which human beings ought to take into 
practical account ’’ — to quote your ex- 
pression. You do not put it in that 
category? — No. That I was applying to 
an Australian or Canadian Dominion 
Constitution under the Statute of West- 
minster, but the institution of a Federal 
System could be considered the moment 
you had in existence as a working pro- 
position effective Home Rule Adminis- 
trations in the Provinces. 

14.840. You say in paragraph 15, at 
the bottom : “ What you have to give 
now, give and have done with it. What 
you cannot give, refuse and use your 
power, which is ample, to sustain your 
decision ”? — ^Yes. 

14.841. It does smack of physical 
power, does it not? — ^T^e maintenance of 
law and authority under the existing 
Constitutional relationships between 
Great Britain and India. 


14,842. I do not quite see how it 
would work — refuse and use your 
power, which is ample, to sustain your 
decision.” Supposing India did not 
accsept it, would you then u.se your 
powers to force it down? I do not quite 
see what you mean by that — “ use your 
power, which is ample, to sustain your 
decision ” ? — I will answer your question 
Sbs wdl as I can by another. Supposing 
Jaedia was not satisfied with the White 
I am using your language — and 


the Indian political classes were resentful 
of the ^ateguards and thought it 
apparently gave with the one hand and 
took away with the other, and so on, then 
surely that same situation w’ould arise 
that I am facing m the last two lines 
ot my fitteenth paragraph^ 

14.843. I say the same situation would 
not arise because my view would be in 
that case if there was united feeling of 
opposition to the White Paper, England 
would have to go further. That is my 
position? — ^I see. 

14.844. What is the position which you 
see? Make a political experiment, tell 
the people they will not have more; if 
they refuse, use your power, which is 
ample, to maintain law and order? Tell 
me in definite words what would you do? 
— ^W e should 'maintain the law. 

14.845. But it does not cause a dis- 
turbance of the law to refuse your 
political experiment?’ — see what you 
mean. If there was, so to speak, a 
general strike against helping in the 
Provincial Home Rule Governments. 

14.846. They would refuse to work it? 
— thought you meant something of an 
illegal kind. You mean if nobody wanted 
to take part m it? 

14.847. Yes?’ — I think that would show 
that there wag a great deal of insincerity 
behind the demand for representative 
Institutions of many Indian gentlemen 
who are asking for them, when they do 
not think they will get them or are 
doubtful of getting them if, when it 
came to the point of having the burden 
of administering these great Provinces 
cast upon them, they .would gladly ride 
off and say No; we expected something 
touch finer than that,” and would not 
take part in it. I should have thought 
that that showed that the demand for 
modern democratic electioneering and 
representative institutions in India was 
not nearly so widespread or so profound 
as we have been led to believe. 

Sir Phiroze 8ethna, 

14.848. Mr. Churchill, you told Mr. 
Jayaker that you were in India from 
1907 to 1909 as a subaltern and you add 
in the first paragraph of your Memo- 
randum that you had many companions 
m peace and comrades in war amongst 
Indians. May I take it that as a 
subaltern you were stationed in towns 
where your regiment was, and not in 
principal towns such as Bombay and 
Calcutta and consequently you did not 
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Lave opportunities of meeting poiitically- 
mm-de’d Indians and knowing their views? 
—I travelled all over India and T had 
the opportunity of staying in most or the 
principal Government centres there ; I 
met a great many people, but I make no 
claim to be an ^Indian expert. I have 
careiully put in this paragraph to dis- 
claim any such idea. 

14.849. If you say that I leave the 
question there. You told NIr. Jayaker 
that, whilst Sir Charles Innes held one 
view, you had consulted many other ex- 
perts who hold different views? — ^Yes. 

14.850. I am not asking for their 
names. May I know if those gentlemen 
have returned from India within the last 
few months or the last year, as Sir 
Charles Innes and Sir John Thompson 
have done^ and who filled very important 
positions in that country ? — I do not 
think it would be wise for me to define 
any of the sources from which I have 
formed the opinions you have asked me 
to lay before you. 

14.851. The reason I ask as to when 
they returned is for the purpose of 
eliciting the information as to whether 
their knowledge is comparatively recent 
or many years old. Now, Mr. Churchill, 
in paragraph 14 — I am not repeating 
what Mr. Jayaker has said — you observe 
that there has been great improvement 
in the tranquillity of India which has 
been brought about during Lord -Willing- 
don’s Vice-royalty. Are you aware that 
Lord Willingdon himself attributes that 
to the possibility of India getting a sub- 
stantial measure of reforms within the 
Dear future? — Yes. 

14.852. I would like to quote to you 
the last two sentences from a speech 
which he made to the two Houses of the 
Central Legislature as recently as the 
30th August: “In conclusion, let me 
turn for a moment to the future. If we 
are to ensure the rapid progress which 
we all desire in the way of Constitutional 
Reforms, we must create the atmosphere 
in which that progress can develop. 
Little can be done by Government alone. 
An equal responsibility must lie upon 
Honourable Members themselves and 
other " leaders of political thought in 
India, to whom we must look to use their 
influence by their speeches, by public 
meetings and propaganda to see that the 
electorates of the future are made fully 
aware of the great advance we are striv- 
ing to achieve through the White Paper 
p^posals. I appeal to you, therefore, 


with all the sincerity at my command, to 
take up this responsibility with courage 
and energy so as to help your country 
forward to the attainment ” — and mark 
these words — “ to the attainment of her 
ultimate goal as an equal partner in the 
shall mg of the destinies of the British 
Empiie.” (May I ask if you agree with 
these views? — I think I found a lot in 
that speech which I regretted to hear 
Lord Willingdon say, at th© present 
time when these matters, we are assured, 
are suh judice, and so much is being 
considered by the Joint Select Com- 
mittee, and when we are repeatedly 
assured that we are not committed and 
so forth; but with a great deal of the 
language I am naturally in sympathy, 
and such language is frequently used by 
persons making statements of that kind, 
but I deprecate statements which seem 
to imply that the White Paper is to he 
carried into effect when Parliament has 
not yet decided upon it and this Com- 
mittee has not yet reported, when we are 
continually begged to await the Report 
of the Joint Select Committee even 
before forming any opinion. 

14,853. In an extract from your speech 
which Lord Irwin quoted yesterday you 
had said that Dominion Status could 
not he granted “ within living memory ” 

I draw your attention to those words, 
“ within living memory ”. In your 
Memorandum now before us you say not 
before a hundred or two hundred years, 
and yo-u supplement that to-day by say- 
ing not within any reasonable period 
which one can think of. Are we to para- 
phrase that by the word “ never ” ? — ^No; 
but I have been drawing attention to 
what has now -become so very evident, the 
great danger of the use of this term 
“ Dominion Status ” or “ Dominion Con- 
stitution ”, because it is used very often 
in such a way as to give an idea to 
Indians that Dominion Constitution 
similar to Australia and Canada after 
the Statute of Westminster is likely soon 
to be achieved, whereas that is not in- 
tended as I believe by any of the British 
speakers who have used such an expres- 
sion, Therefore, as the matter has been 
shown to be so full of misunderstanding, 
I think it is extremely important that 
everyone, if they say Dominion Status, 
should also point out that that is a dis- 
tant, remote goal, which it is not 
practicable to take into consideration — 
I must repeat my words — in any period 
which human beings need take account of. 
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14.8o4. India, justifiably or not, is 
asking for the control of her own destiny. 
Parliament can either give it by meet- 
ing her demands or by giving as much 
as Will appease them. If they do not 
do cne oi the other ^ then I take it that 
you would like that idea to be sup- 
pressed. In regard to that, may I point 
out to you that Sir John Thompson has 
replied as follows^ Sir John Thompson 
was asked by the Marquess of Lothian 

TVould you turn to paragraph 4 of 
your Paper. I just want to ask you to 
elaborate a little what you say under 
sub-paragraphs (c) and (cZ). You say 
There are ^ grave risks involved in an 
»over-cautious policy ; and (d) The im- 
possibility of holding Indian aspirations 
in check for long, even by armed force.* 
Supposing Parliament put forward pro- 
posals winch, in effect, were rejected 
not only by the left wing of Indian poli- 
tical aspirations but by the great mass 
of moderate politicians, what steps 
would be necessary, in addition to the 
maintenance of the Army, to maintain 
law and order over any considerable 
period of time. Would the existing 
mechanism be adequate? ” The reply 
was: It would be entirely inadequate.** 

Sir John Thompson said that after hav- 
ing returned to this country a few 
months ago and after having filled the 
position of Chief Commissioner at 
Delhi? — Is this the same Sir John 
Thompson who has recently become a 
propagandist agent in favour of the 
White Paper? 

Sir PhiTOze SethTha."] I do not know 
about bis being ^ propagandist: he is 
the President of the Union of Britain 
and India. 


Marquess of Beading, 

14,855. Re was Chief Commissioner of 
Delhi? — He has a double qualification. 

Mr. Za{rulla Khan.'} That could .also 
be said of Sir Michael O* Dwyer in the 
Punjab in martial law days. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna. 


14,856, Pursuing this point, Mr. 
Isaac Foot asked: Would it be going 
too far to say from your answers to 
Lord Lothian that, in your opinion, 
there is no alternative m the future of 
India between a larger measure of self- 
government and Military autocracy? ** 
And the answer was . “ Yes, I think 
.that is true, but I do not think that 
*^^ld^tary autocracy would ever work in 
under modern conditions.** In 
Mr. Oburcbill, you would 


noi; go the whole length of the White 
Paper but would advocate your owm 
scheme^ — Xo, Sir, I would not. I would 
not hand over the Police in the Provinces 
as defined, and I would not set up at this 
juncture a Federal system until after 
the Provinces had proved that they 
could make a success of it. 

Chairman,} Sir Phiroze, I think this 
point has been very sufficiently covered 
by Mr. Jayaker’s examination of this 
witness 

Sir Phiroze Sethna. 

14,So7. Very well, my Lord Chairman; 
I will leave that point. May I refer to 
Mr. ChurehilPs scheme in another way, 
because I see his answer this morning 
differs from the answer so tar as I re- 
member which he gave yesterday? 
Yesterday he said that nobody in India, 
nor a party in this country, accepted 
the White Paper, and when he was 
asked whether his scheme would be 
acceptable I remember he said, “ with 
the able assistance and co-operation of 
Indians we shall be able to carry on my 
scheme, provided we give Provincial 
autonomy with my reservations.** Then 
he said. ‘‘ They would not lead to a 
general refusal by Indians to take part 
in the Government of this country.” 1 
leave that matter? — ^We have a verbatim 
report of what I said, I think 

14,858. Yes, I was reading from my 
notes. We have not yet got the ver- 
batim report P — ^There will be one. 

Sir phiroze Sethna.} But I remind you 
that you said yesterday that your scheme 
was workable. 


Chairman , 

14.859. I think, having put that point, 
you must ask iMr. Churchill to give you 
an answer — My answer is that I rely 
upon the verbatim transcript. I am not 
aware of anything I have said which is 
inconsistent. Sometimes an answer goes 
at a slightly different angle, but I would 
like to wait and see what has been 
reported. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna, 

14.860. You attach very great im- 
portance to the responsibility of Parlia- 
ment to look after the interests of what 
you call mostly very poor and quite 
primitive people in the country? — 1, did 
not say that. I said something very 
like it. 

14.861. In paragraph 15 I think you 
say that?— Let us just see. I do i^ot 
think I said that. I said somethii^ig 
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very like it, but just one or Lwo aite^'a- 
xiono will make a difrerence. 1 think 1 
*aid mostly very pool' and many quite 
primitive people. 

14,362. I am sorry I omUied the word 
' ‘ many ’ r — i do not wish it to be sug- 
gested that 1 &aid that all these masses 
of the Indian population were very primi- 
tive people. That would be derogatory 
and 1 would noo say it. Mostly they are 
very poor and inanj" of them are quite 
primitive. 

i4,Sb3. That is the view advanced by 
yourself and others of your way of think- 
ing — Tes. 

i4,bd4. Would it be tair to ask if, 
rather than that, the real intention of 
tho5,e who oppose the White Paper was 
properly conveyed by you in a letter 
which you addressed in December, 1932, 
to the Conservative Conference which met 
at Blackpool and at which you were 
unable to be present owing to your ill- 
ness? — The sentence is as follows: ‘‘The 
loss of a group of agricultural counties 
of ‘Southern Ireland can be supported, 
but the loss of India, the central glory 
of the British Empire, swill not only sound 
the death knell of our greatness, but 
destroy the very means of livelihood of 
millions of this island and especially of 
Lancashire.^ ^ I say that this argument 
which is advanced by you and your 
friends about looking after the interests 
of the masses is, so to say the least, a 
mere camouflage. The real object is what 
P have quoted from your own letter? — 
Quite untrue. 

14.865. If you say it is untrue are 
we to assume that the British people and 
Parliament here have been taking a 
greater interest in the welfare of the 
masses than the Indians would if they 
were given responsible government, and 
do you think they will neglect the in- 
terests of their kith and kin? — I think 
that undoubtedly the masses of India have 
derived enormous benefit from the oontri- 
hution which Great Britain has made to 
Indian progress, and I see no incon- 
sistency or contradiction at all between 
saying that the British connection with 
India is not only beneficial to the Indian 
masses, but also is beneficial to large 
numbers of our people here; the benefits 
which flow from trade and connections 
are by no means limited to ohe or other 
of the parties; they multiply themselves 
increasingly to both parties. 

14.866. I have not denied for a moment 
the value of the British connection with 
India, but I put it to you that the 


Indians ihemselves must periorce have 
a greater regard for their own kith and 
kin than the British Parliament which is 
6,000 miles away.' — I do not agree with 
that. I think it you look at wiiat hap- 
pened in China you will see Uict however 
much people may have regard for their 
own kith and km it very often haiipened 
m the history of Asia that poor people 
had very rough treatment from their 
own kith and km. 

14.867. Then I should like to ask you 
whether in your opinion, since certain 
subjects have been transferred and are 
under the control of Indians, those- 
Indians have not looked after the in- 
terests of their own kith and km as 
veil as and better than the British? — 
I have answered that already. I am 
making no suggestion that they have not 
desired in every way to do so, but 1 
have been led to believe that there has 
been a certain deterioration in some oi 
the services, not, however, a deteriora- 
tion m my judgment sufficient to make 
us lose heart within the limits which I 
now propose for a further advance. 

14.868. In May, 1933, Mr, Churchill, 
epeaking at Manchester, you said : 
“ This White Paper is not a Constitu- 
tion; it is a paradox, it is an elaborate 
grimace. At no part or period in its 
structure is there confidence, trust or 
decision. It is a jumble of contradic- 
tions and needlessly fomented antagon- 
isms. It is an amalgamation of small 
expedients and counterchecks. It is a 
gimcrack edifice built up of odds and 
ends by the pygmies,” Will you tell 
us in what way your proposal is superior 
to this? — I am referring to the whole 
of this elaborate structure of a Federal 
Parliament, Government of All India, 
with Ministers, partly responsible and 
partly not^ and with all the reserved 
services so important, touching perhaps 
three-quarters of the whole field; it is 
to all that picture that I am referring. 

I am certainly not referring to a sensible 
matter of fact effort to build up self- 
governing administration in the Pro- 
vinces. 

14.869. You regard your scheme as a 
panacea for all ills?— Not at all. God 
forbid I On the contrary, I regard it as 
a slight improvement upon the proposals 
of the Statutory Commission and as a 
marked improvement against the pro- 
posals of the White Paper. 

14.870. It offers distinctly less than 
the M^ite Paper. That is so, is it not?^ 
— Certainly. 
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14,S7I. And m tbe opinion of those 
who have recently returned, men who 
hare hlled the highest positions, what 
the White Paper offers may not satisfy 
the Indian public. Do yon think m 
that case that your proposal will carry 
weight with them® — ^You can judge as 
weD as I can and better, but I am much 
interested in your statement that even 
the White Paper .will not get that good 
•will which is essential. 

Sir Phiroze Scfhna.] Not from ail sec- 
tions m India. 

Sir Kan Singh Gout, 

14.872. I see from your paragraph 1, 
Mr. Churchill, that yon have admitted 
that your direct knowledge of India is 
far remote and that you derive your 
information from the perusal of con- 
fidential papers on Indian affairs and 
from the discussions and decisions re- 
quired thereupon. Is that so ^ — I do 
not wish to alter the words of my paper. 

14.873. Are those confidential reports 
to which you have had access confidential 
reports to which other members of the 
Cabinet have also had access? — ^Yes. 

14.874. And are not the discussions to 
.which you refer discussions available to 
other members of the Cabinet? — ^Yes. 

14.875. Are you aware of any other 
member of the Cabinet who holds the 
view that you hold on the subject® — 
Bo you mean members of the Cabinets 
of the past? I should like to read you 
what Lord Aforley said about this pro- 
pc®al to give a Parliament at the centre 
to India, 

^ 14,876. I have read his Recollec- 
tions,” and I think you are quoting 
from his book? — ^I learned a great deal 
under that great man. I will not trouble 
you by reading it. 

14.877. Then I take it it is a mere 
matto of inference. You draw one con- 
clusion ; others draw other conclusions 
from the perusal of the papers and the 
discussions that you refer to?-~That is 
inevitable. 

14.878. Now in your evidence you 
spoke of the inalienable right of Par- 
Hament. You said that Parliament can 
delega'^ authority but cannot transfer 
authority to any constituted authority 
In India. Bid I understand you aright? 

I must adhere to the words of my 
paper. I said inalienable responsibility. 

14.879. What do yon mean iby an in- 
alienahle responsibility? Ik it a fetter 

the sovereign right of Parliament? 
^ ideally cannot find any word which 


expresses the meaning I wish to convey 
better than the word inalienable.” 

14,8SQ. Do I understand you to mean 
that the word ” inalienable ” in your 
mind means a right which Parliament 
IS incompetent to transfer ? — No. Par- 
liament would be capable of doing it, 
but in my opinion it would be, if it did 
it imprudently and improvidently and 
great disaster occurred and great mis- 
fortunes arose thereafter, a reproach 
which would lie upon Parliament. 

14,831. Then it is more a question of 
Parliamentary propriety than a question 
of constitutional right that you use the 
expression, inalienable responsibility of 
Parliament P — I dare say. 

14.882. Now you have said that you 
stand more or less hy the Preamble to 
the Government of India Act and to Sec- 
tion 84a of that Act. Are you aware, 
Mr. Churchill, that the Government of 
India Act and iSection 84a of the Act 
deal with British India only? Will you 
please look at Section 84a ^ — I am 
aware of the scope of the Act. 

14.883. And you know there are two 
Indias — greater India and India? — ^Yes, 
I am aware of that. 

14.884. Are you aware that the develop- 
ment of Greater India, which includes 
British India, has proceeded on different 
lines from the constitutional development 
of British India ? — ^You mean the Gov- 
ernment of the Princes of India? 

14.885. No. I mean the Government of 
India; that is to say the international 
status of India has been far in advance 
of ^ the constitutional development of 
British India. Are you aware of it? — I 
should like to see what point you are 
leading up to. 

14.886. I will explain it to you In 
the Imperial War Conference of 1917, 
with ^ which I am quite sure you are 
familiar, the ninth resolution was passed 
in the^ following terms, and I invite your 
attention particularly to the closing words 
of that resolution: ‘‘The Imperial War 
Conference are of opinion that the re- 
adjustment of the constitutional rela- 
tions of the component parts of the Em- 
pire is too important and intricate a 
subject to be dealt with, during the War, 
and that it should form the subject of 
a special Imperial Conference to be sum- 
moned as soon as possible after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. They deem it their 
duty, however, to place on record their 
view that any such re-adjustment, while 
thoroughly preserving all existing powers 
or self-government and complete control 
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domestic ail’airs, should be based upon 
a full recognition pi the Dominions as 
iiutononious nations of an Imperial Com- 
monwealth, and of India as an important 
portion of the same, ehouid reeognke the 
.ighi of the Dominions and India to an 
adequate voice in foieign policy and in 
foreign relations, and should provide ’’ 
— mark the^e words — effective arrange- 
ments tor continuous consultation in all 
important matters of common Imperial 
concern, and for such necessary concerted 
action, founded on consultation, as the 
everal Governments may determine.’’ 
That was the recognition of the right of 
India, not only to a status, but to a 
position similar to that enjoyed by the 
Dcininions now known as the self-govern- 
ing Dominions of the British Common- 
wealth. Is not that so? — From the quo- 
tation you have read it seems to me that 
the statement in regard to India is care- 
fully differentiated from the statement 
m regard to the self-governing 
Dominions, and, although much of the 
language flows together, there is a differ- 

(Afier a short 
Sir Han Singh Gour, 

14,888. I shall read the passage from 
a speech of Sir Austen Chamberlain later 
when he comes and joins the Committee. 
In the meantime, I wish to point out to 
you, Mr. Churchill, that the evolution 
of India as distinct from British India 
has proceeded upon a line distinct from 
the constitutional framework in the 
Government of India Act of 1919, and I 
want to point out to you that, in con- 
sequence of the declaration m^e in 1917 
in the ninth resolution of the Imperial 
War Conference, India was given a place 
alongside of the other self-governing 
dominions m that she was made to sign 
the treaty of Versailles, was admitted as 
a foundation member of the League of 
Nations upon its establishment in 1919, 
has been in her own right admitted to 
the several Imperial Conferences and 
international bodies, and became a party 
to the Kellogg Pact and the other 
treaties which had been entered iiSto by 
her or on her behalf, and the other 
National Governments. My submission, 
therefore, is that your English institu- 
tion is not a written constitution, but 
has evolved out of usages, practices, 
understandings and arrangements, and 
that this greater India, commencing from 
the declaration of 1917 down to the 
establishment of the Statutory Oom- 


ence introduced, but, as I have said, I 
consider that all .these statements are 
gathered up together and presented in 
statutory form in the Preamble to and in 
the Section or the Act of 1919, to which 
I have referred. ^ 

14,857. I am afraid that is exactly the 
point upon which I wish to correct you. 
This statement of 1917 deals with India, 
wheieas the Preamble of the Government 
of India Act deals only with British 
India, and Section S4a of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, to which you have 
made repeated reference, only d^als with 
the future development of British India. 
I am taking your mmd to Greater India, 
namely, British India-cum-Indian States. 
The position that was accorded to this 
Greater India in 1917 is enunciated in 
the ninth resolution of the Imperial War 
Conference ^ — And effect was given to 
that to the full extent of the intention 
by the representation that India enjoyed 
at the Imperial War Cabinet and upon 
the International Conferences which 
followed the War. 

adjournment.) 

mission in 1927, has become so assimilated 
with the practice which gave the 
dominions the status which culminated 
in the enactment of the Statute of 
Westminster in 1931. Now, the question 
I wish to put to you is this: when we 
speak of India, and the political stature 
of India, we are speaking of quite a 
different entity from the British India 
to which the Government of India Act 
applies and that as regards even the 
Government of India Act it is not 
exhaustive and self-contained. May I 
point out to you that a Joint Committee 
of British Parliament reporting on the 
Gkivernment of India Act at pages 
26 and 27, made this point per- 
fectly clear? They wrote as follows: 
‘‘ A satisfactory solution of the ques- 
tion ” (thjey were dealing with the ques- 
tion of the fiscal autonomy of India) 
“ can only be guaranteed by the grant 
of liberty to the Government of India 
fco devise those tariff arrangements which 
seem best fitted to India’s needs as an 
integral portion of the British Empire, 
It cannot he guaranteed by statute with- 
out limiting the ultimate power of Par- 
liament to control the administration of 
India, and without limiting the power 
of veto which rests in the Crown, and 
neither of these limitations finds a placje 
in any of the statutes of the British 
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Empire, lx caia univ tliereiore he 
a'-sured by an acknowiedgjnent of con- 
ventm^i VChatever be the rights ot nstal 
policy tor India for the needs ot her 
consumers as wexi as tor her manutac- 
turers, it is quite clear that she >iiauld 
have the same liberty to consider her 
interests as Great Britain^ Auairaua, 
New Zealand, Canada and South Africa. 
Here you have the implementing of the 
Government of India Act by a Conven- 
tion which was recognised by the Joint 
^SBlect Committee of Parhament, and 
which has been given effect to ever since 
the enactment of the Act of 1919. Now, 
do you not recognise therefore that the 
Government of India Act, dealing as it 
does only with British India, is incom- 
plete and has to be supplemented by 
reference to conventions of the kind I 
have mentioned? — I am very grateful to 
Sir Hari Singh Gour for having put 
these matters so very iiicidiy. They are 
very important matters. I need scarcely 
say I shall endeavour to assimilate them 
with my general view if I possibly can 
14,889. The point that I am making 
now IS this, that when you have been 
referring so frequently to the Govern- 
ment of India Act, you are only dealing 
with the statutory piece of legislation 
which is not, all in all, dealing with 
British India and when you deal with 
the greater India, the Government of 
India Act is necessarily silent because 
it deals only with British India.® — Then, 
of course, I would be forced to point 
out the very great distinction in fact, 
though not in form, between the repre- 
sentation of India upon the Inter-Allied 
War Councils and International Confer- 
ferences, and the representation of the 
self-governing Dominions, like Australia 
and Canada. Whereas these self-govern- 
ing Dominions were virtually inde- 
pendent states, though bound by 
ck^e ties to us, and their Prime Min- 
isters were the heads of Governments 
elected on democratic franchises the re- 
presentatives of India were very eminent 
personages who owed their position 
solely to the nomination of the Secre- 
tary of State, There you see exactly 
tibat profound difference hetwen the 
recognition of her rank and of her status 
in an honorific manner, and the practi- 
i3^al assertions of power implied in the 
^representation of the self-governing 
.^,’|)^inions. 

It then comes to this, that the 

the resolution of the Imperial 


War Ccuferenca cf 1917 have not been 
carried oiix oecause, let me remind you. 
It was seated in that resolution. ‘‘It 
should recognise the rights of the Domin- 
ion of India to an adequate voice in 
loreign policy and in foreign relations, 
and should provide effective arrange- 
ments for continuous consultation in all 
important matters of common Imperial 
concern — Certainly; I do not see how 
that has not been carried ont. 

14.891. Therefore the mere fact that 
somebody responsible for carrying out 
the policy laid down by the Imperial 
War Conference has failed to carry out 
that policy, does not do away with the 
fact that there was a recognition of 
India’s right to the same extent as the 
right of the Dominions to control her 
external policy® — No, I do not quite 
agree with that I could not quite 
accept that, hut I do entirely endorse 
the action taken by the Imperial Con- 
ference in 1917, and the legislation that 
has come into existence since. I accept 
that. 

14.892. And you further accept that it 
was in consequence of the resolution of 
1917 that the Statute of Westminster 
was passed when it wms passed? — That is 
so. 

14.893. The Balfour Committee was 
appointed in consequence of this resolu- 
tion where a promise was held out that 
a further investigation will be made on 
the cessation of hostilities.? — ^I should 
like to know what is the view of His 
Majesty’s Government as to whether 
anything said at the Conference of 1917 
requires us to establish a Dominion 
constitutiofi on the Statute of West- 
minster basis in India in any period 
which it is useful to consider. I should 
like to know their view, and I think 
you gentlemen ought to find out their 
view on that. 

14.894. I want your valuable co- 
operation in obtaining their views ? — 
You shall have it 

14.895. What is your persona! view? 
Having been given the facts, what is the 
conclusion to which we are irresistibly 
drawn^ — My conclusion is that in &U 
that makes for the honour and status 
and^ representation of India, and of our 
Indian fellow subjects all over the world, 
not only in their own country, every- 
thing possible should be done, but in 
what affects the essential relations of 
Great Britain and India and what 
affects the wellbeing of the broad 
masses, there we must be guided by 
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practxal eonbideiations as to wlietliei a 
good result will at any given period be 
acliieved or not. 

14,596. Do these qualifications occur in 
or underlie the declaration to which I 
have referred? — These qualifications are 
implicit, m my opinion, in all of the 
declarations that have been made by any 
of the British representatives or agents. 

14.897. Wonld 3 ^ou say the^^ were also 
implicit in the case of the Dominions? — 
No, because I think there is a giean 
difference, in fact though not in form, 
which I have tried to point out probably 
with less refinement than such a very 
fine constitutional argument requires. 
There is a very great difference between 
fact and form, and it was never intended 
and never meant, and I do not believe 
ever reallj^ understood, that by anything 
that happened in 1917, or ansrfching that 
happened in 1919 or 1921 India was 
going to receive an Australian or a 
Canadian constitution straightaway, or 
in any period which we could reasonably 
foresee. 

14.898. Then in what way should we 
carry out the pledge which was given by 
the Joint Select Committee that in 
matters of fiscal autonomy India should 
be treated exactly on the same footing 
as Australia, New Zealand, Canada and 
South Africa? — As a matter of fact, has 
that not been the practice? 

14,899 It has been the practice? — 
Then where is the grievance? 

14.900. iSo that is an attribute of 
Dominion function which India has at 
present as distinct from Dominion status? 
— The practice of the British Govern- 
ment in regard to fiscal matters con- 
nected with India has run over a good 
many years. It rests upon a statement 
that if the Viceroy is in agreement with 
the Government of India upon a 
particular measure, the Secretary of 
State will not interfere, but, of course, 
you must again go behind that if you are 
distinguishing the fact from the form, 
and remember that the Viceroy is 
appointed by the Grown on the advice 
of Ministers of the British Parliament, 
and therefore, although it appears and 
should^ I think be very much in the form 
in which it has been worked, there is a 
difference, and the difference should not 
be overlooked. 

14.901. That point was adverted to 
somewhat in the following language of the 
Joint Committee. They say generally 
speaking ’’? — ^What do you mean by the 

Joint Committee? 


14,902. Bj the Joint Select Committee 
of Parliament which reported on the 
Bill winch became the Act of 1919^ — 
Yes, the former Committee. 

14,903 Yes. They say that in the 
exercise of his responsibility to Parlia- 
ment which he cannot delegate to any- 
one else, the Secretary of State may 
reasonabty consider that only in excep- 
tional circumstances should he be called 
upon to intervene in matters of purely 
Indian interest where the Government 
and Legislature of India are in agree- 
ment? — I agree with that. 

14.904. Are these not attributes of 
Dominion function as distinct from 
Dominion status? — ^There seems to be 
read substance in that, certainly. 

14.905. Therefore, India has got bej^ond 
the mere status of a Dominion — even 
British India, I am speaking about ^ — 
Has got beyond what? 

14.906. The mere stage of Dominion 
status in those matters, the mere 
honorific or ceremonial rank of a 
Dominion? — ^Yes. 

Marquess of "Reading. 

14.907. We have been talking about the 
fiscal convention and comparing it with 
the Dominions, but there is this distinc- 
tion, that in the fiscal convention, there 
must be agreement between the Gov^ern- 
ment of India and the Legislature, and 
the Government of India is, under 
present conditions, not in the same 
position as the Government of a 
Dominion. I want to point that out? 
— ^Yes. 

Sir Rari Singh Gcur, 

14.908. It is with reference to what 
fell from Lord Reading that I read the 
passage that the -Secretary of State will 
stand aside in all cases generally where 
the Government of India and the Legis- 
lature are in agreement. Therefore to 
that extent the shadowy control of 
Parliament and the Secretary of State in 
fiscal matters disappears, and it is that 
attribute of fiscal autonomy that I 
regard as a substantial concession to 
India which distinguishes India from 
being merely a Dominion in form, and 
makes it a Dominion in substance pro 
ianio ^ — ^I am not going to go out of my 
way to quarrel with that. I am very 
glad that Sir Hari Singh Gour is pleased 
with that, and I am glad of his tribute 
and that the progre^ we have made 
towards fihat far distant goal in that 
respect has been so fully recognised by 
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him aiifl Lis coLe agues on the Indian 
Delegation 

lljDOS. I only irani that an adequate 
machinery should now be devised to gue 
India a greater reality than what she has 
in the exercise of her rights now under 
fiscal convention and that cannot be done 
under your scheme = — Nothing in my 
scheme afiects the existing practice 
You call It my .scheme but I call it the 
proposals tor modifying the Statutory 
Commission report That is what I call 
it. Nothing in that affects the ordinary 
practice ox the India Office in dealing 
with those questions. There might be 
something to he said about it at a later 
stage, but there is nothing which I have 
said to-day which touches that. 

Marquess of Lothian. 

14.910. The fiscal convention under 
your scheme would remam in existence^ 
— Under the proposals for modifying the 
White Paper which I have put forward, 
there is no mention of any change in the 
existing practice in regard to fiscal 
matters in India, hut it is perfectly clear 
that that convention rests upon the fact, 
as Lord Heading has pointed out, of an 
agreement between the Government of 
India and the Assembly, and it must 
also be noticed that the Government of 
India itself is largely a projection of the 
decisions of the Grown upon the advice 
of Ministers of the British Parliament, 
.which decisions are taken from time to 
time as vacancies occur Consequently, 
it would be unfair to state that India 
has complete fiscal autonomy at the 
present time. It would not be true. But 
that she has a verv great measure and 
that everyone would be abhorrent to the 
idea of a one-sided exploitation, for in- 
stance, on any question between the two 
countries is common ground, I imagine, 
amongst us all. 

Sir John Wardlaw-MUne. 

14.911. Mr. Churchill, you would 
agree that it has been the practice that 
India has had this freedom in fiscal 
matters since the bringing into force of 
the Fiscal Autonomy Convention? — 
agree that the Viceroy, who is appointed 
on the advice of Ministers, has, when 
in agreement with the Legislature in 
India, not been overruled, formally, by 
the Secretary of State. That does not 

. at all mean that many communications 
, do not pass upon the subject before 
is taken, and should do. 


14 912. Quite, but you are in favour 
of that continuing? — No, I did not say 
that. I said that nothing in the Paper 
which I have written for the Committee 
raised any change in that matter. 

14.913. Will you give the Committee 
the benefit of your advice upon that 
very important point ? — I think if we 
reached some point where there was a 
very great feeling of general good will, 
a claim might he put forward on behalf 
of this country that while it assumes 
all the responsibility for the defence and 
security of India, and if it could he 
shown to be faithfully proceeding upon 
the general lines of its policy, discrimina- 
tory duties should not be put on and 
that the principle of Empire Free Trade 
should be given effect to as far as pos- 
sible with the exception of, of course, 
hona fide revenue duties. That is not a 
matter which, I think, should be done 
except with a very broad measure of 
acceptance and agreement between the 
different parties involved. 

14.914. As things are to-day, you 
would not be prepared to advocate the 
continuance of the present Convention 
— as things stand at this moment p — I 
have not opened that topic at all in 
any evidence I have sought to give be- 
fore the Joint Committee. 

Sir Samuel Koare, 

14.915. Could not Mr. Churchill give 
the Committee the benefit of his view 
as to whether the Fiscal Autonomy Con- 
vention as defined by him should con- 
tinue? — I think I have really answered 
that when I said that a situation might 
arise in which the fiscal relations be- 
tween the two countries would have to 
be reopened, but that it certainly should 
not be reopened in any one-sided spirit 
of one set of the interests concerned in 
this commercial matter asserting their 
rights and their claims, without the con- 
sideration of the other; but, at the same 
time, I do consider that while we are 
the defenders of India from aggression, 
whether by lan-d or by sea, we have a 
very considerable claim to be heard with 
our Indian fellow-subjects and friends in 
regard to the treatment which affects 
the entry of our goods into India not 
only as against foreign countries hut as 
against the Indian Home Trade, 

Sir Sari Singh Gour. 

14.916. Inter se ? — I certainly think 
so, but I believe there is a fertile field 
there for friendly exploration of that 
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problem and we might be found to hare 
additional advantages which we could 
give in return for consideration which 
would be helpful to our own people, but 
It iS certainly not a matter to be settled 
by the rough hand of power or autho- 
rity in that way. It is a matter t‘o be 
settled by a patient statement of the 
case. Just as 3 'ou have a case which 
you courteously, skilfully and patiently 
deploy, so we have a case which we 
should similarly deploy as occasion 
serves. 

Sir Samuel Koare. 

14.917. Arising out of what Mr. 
Churchill has jlist said, would he then 
say that the present state of affairs 
should ok>ntinue until agreement is 
reached by both sides for a change.? — 
I would not go so far as that, but I 
would say until there -was a sufficient 
measure of agreement and good will to 
make it clear that it was not the im- 
position by Government authority <of a 
view from one side or the other. 

14.918. What sort of evidence would 
Mr, Churchill accept? I was not clear 
from his ansiver exactly what he meant 
by “ agreement.” I am very anxious to 
know what is in his mind about agree- 
ment ” ? — I am nk>t prepared to define 
it. 

Marquess of Lothian. 

14.919. Would you accept the Legisla- 
ture as being the body who would give 
the agreement from the Indian side as 
provided by the Convention ? — No ; not 
necessarily. I do not wish at this stage 
to define those conditions. I think that 
they would Kave to he judged ab a 
whole. The situation would have to be 
judged as a whole, but that there are 
very fertile fields of inter-Imperial trade 
into which both India and Great Britain 
could enter, and from which they could 
both reap very large advantages, I have 
no doubt, and by some agreement we 
have got to endeavour to study that 
with our Indian friends. 

14.920. You are not prepared to define 
who in those circumstances would speak 
for the Indian side of the general 
measure of agreement? — I do not think 
I could with advantage plunge into that, 
but certainly with notice I suppose I 
could give you a ihore detailed view. 
I rather hesitate just by question and 
answer to speak on a matter which every- 
one knows IS a most delicate and burning 
matter. 


Sir John Wardlaiu-Milne. 

14.921. May I put tins last point to 
clear up what Mr. Churchill has said. 
Do I understand that your view, Mr. 
Churchill, is that .where purely British 
interests may confiict with those of India, 
as things stand at present you would not 
be prepared to continue what has been 
the practice of the last few years, that 
is, that India should have freedom to 
decide by itself without practical inter- 
ference by this country? — I do not think 
it is true to say that India has had 
freedom to decide by itself. The Viceroy 
and the Legislature must agree. The 
Viceroy is an official appointed by fche 
Crown on the advice of Ministers respon- 
sible to Parliament and recallable by any 
strong resolve of Parliament at any time 
and replaceable by any other individual 
who may be chosen to carry out the will 
of Parliament. Therefore, it is not true 
to say that there has been complete fiscal 
autonomy. 

Sir Samuel JELoare, 

14.922. In actual practice, can Mr. 
Churchill recall any case in which pres- 
sure has been put upon the Viceroy to 
enforce the view of the British Govern- 
ment and the British Parliament against 
the Viceroy’s own view and against the 
view of the Indian Legislature? — It is 
always very difficult to follow the sources 
of action to their very fountain spring in 
some of these matters. Obviously, com- 
munications have passed between the 
Secretary of State on many occasions and 
the Viceroy in regard to the incidence of 
particular Empire Duties, and great con- 
sideration is no doubt given and ought 
to be given to the views of the Secretary 
of State by the Viceroy, and a great deal 
is adjusted behind the scenes, as it ought 
to be, in a friendly manner, and che 
resulting proposals are naturally accepted, 
but that is not anything like the same 
complete fiscal independence as is enjoyed 
by Canada and Australia. 

14.923. I am afraid that did not answer 
' my question. I did not ask about corre- 
spondence passing between the Viceroy 
and Whitehall. I asked whether in 
actual practice pressure had been put 
upon the Viceroy and the Indian Legis- 
lature to alter their own views upon 
questions of this kind ? — That depends 
at what stage their own view is formed, 
but to pretend that correspondence can 
never involve pressure is, I am quite sure, 
not a position which the Secretary of 
State would adopt. 
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14,924. Certainly not. That is not the 
question I asked ’Mr. Churchill. The 
question tras whether he could recall any 
instance in wh.ch this pressure had 
actually been put upon the Viceroy and 
the Legislature? — I have not the per- 
mission of the Crown to reveal any 
Cabinet secrets which might occur to 
me at the moment. 


Sir San Singh Gout, 


14.925. Do I understand you, Mr, 
Churchill, to say that this recommenda- 
tion of the Joint Select Committee of 
1918 has remained for all practical pur- 
poses a dead letter? — No. 

14.926. That it has not been given full 
effect to, as it was intended it should be 
given full effect to, giving India the 
same freedom as Australia enjoys? — In 
what respect 

14.927. In respect of Fiscal Autonomy^ 
— I think the practice is well-known and. 
everyone knows what it has been, and 
everyone can judge by seeing what has« 
happened as to how far the resolution 
has been given effect to. 

14.928. I am asking you to sum up in 
one woid that the Fiscal Autonomy Con- 
vention to which I have referred has not 
been operative to the same extent as it 
has been in the case of Australia, Canada 
and the rest.® — So far as I am aware the 
statement of the Secretary of State that 
when the Governor-General and the 
Assembly have been in agreement there 
has been no inierference from here is 
quite -well-founded. 

14.929. Therefore, that is now a very 
defined attitude of Dominion Function as 
distinct from Dominion Status? — I am 
very glad there should be. Perhaps I 
understated it when I suggested that we 
had only advanced in status. There is 
an advance in function too, certainly, and 
I should welcome any practical advance 
in function as well as in status. 


14,930. May I draw your attention to 
Clause 9 in the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions issued hy the King to the Governor- , 
General. The words are as follows : 

For above all things it is our will and 
pleasure that the plans laid hy our Par- 
liament for the progressive realisation of 
responsible government in British India 
as an integral part of our Empire may 
come to fruition to the end that British 
India may attain its due place amongst 
, -tmr Dominions. Therefore, we do charge 
Wr said Governo-r-G^neral by the means 
^^esajd and hy all other means which 
him seem fit to guide the course 


or our subjects in India whose govern- 
ance we have committed to his charge so 
that subject on the one hand always to 
the determination of gur Parliament and 
on the other hand to the co-operation of 
those on whom new opportunities of ser- 
vice haxe been conferred, progress to- 
wards such realLsation may ever advance 
to the benefit of ail our subjects in 
India.’ ^ The words I wish to emphasise 
are “ to the end that British India may 
attain its due place amongst our 
Dominions ” ? — But there is as much 
emphasis to be laid upon the words its 
due place ” as upon any other part of 
the phrase. 

14.931. But due place is to be given 
not outside the Dominions but amongst 
our Dominions? — ^Certainly. 

14.932. Then you recognise that that is 
xhe established policy w^hich you are 
prepared to endorse ^ think that all 
belongs to the sphere of Dominion 
Status, but does not involve the grant 
of an Australian or a Canadian Status. 

Mr. M. B, Jayaker. 

14.933. You mean that “ due place ” 
does not necessarily mean an equal 
place? — “ Due place ” does not neces- 
sarily mean an equal place in function, 
but m the honorific aspect I think the 
idea of equality takes its part. 

14.934. I am speaking of the Consti- 
tution. You mean that ‘‘ due place ” 
does not necessarily mean an equal place 
in functions of the Constitution? — No, 
it does not. 

Sir Sari Singh Gour, 

14.935. 'Is there anything in this para- 
graph to suggest that? — No, I think the 
paragraph has been very carefully ex- 
pressed. 

14.936. There is nothing to suggest it 
and nothing has been suggested except 
by yourself? — We have a better defini- 
tion in the Preamble to and in Sec- 
tion 84a of the Act of 1919. 

14.937. Again you are I fear forget- 
ting. I have been trying to impress upon 
you that we are dealing with two Indias 
— British India and India. The evolution 
of India has been on a larger scale than 
the evolution of British India and I was 
striving to point out that even as 
regards British India the Government 
of India Act is not exhaustive, because 
its terms are implemented by other facts 
such as the fiscal convention, and that 
outside the Government of India Act we 
have the declarations and India’s co- 
operation in the League of Nations and 
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internationiil >odies which place it on 
exactly the same footing alongside ot 
the other Dominions That is the point 
I was trying to make? — I am glad that 
it should he so, and I am partly 
responsible, with others, for the course 
of events that has made it so. 

14,938 I congratulate ^ oii upon it? — 
ijet us rejoice together. 

14.939. How will this scheme of yours 
further the pi ogress of India towards 
this goal of becoming a self-governing 
Dominion^ — My proposal deals with an 
entirely different branch; it has nothing 
whatever to do with the question of what 
you call a larger India at all. That is 
another question. It deals with a much 
more humble and much more practical 
and, in some ways, more important 
process of good self-government in the 
Provinces. Good Home Rule in the 
Provinces is what I am interested in. 
Therefore, they do not clash at all. 
What happens now is that for the 
moment there is no advance on what 
you may call the Dominion 'Status or 
sphere because, as you said, that has got 
ahead of the other. What we are now 
trying to do is to pull up the Provincial 
Home Rule aspect so that the institu- 
tions which are growing up in India 
shall enjoy life and health and bring 
them into closer correspondence with the 
Dominion Status as defined and as 
accepted by you, which India enjoyed in 
the War Councils and the Peace 
Treaties. 

14.940. There are only two or three 
questions more that I want to put to 
you, Mr Churchill. One question I was 
going to put to you was this, that you 
admit that India in its Dominion func- 
tions cannot make any further pro-gress 
under your scheme — ^India as a whole, 
apart from British India .P — No, I have 
not made any such admission at <»11. X 
have not dealt with the general point. 

14.941. May I put it to you that India 
makes international commitments and is 
entitled to do that under the agreement, 
because it is entitled to make effective 
arrangements for continuous consulta- 
tions on all important matters of common 
Imperial concern P — ^It seems to me that 
you are making a very vigorous defence 
of all that we have done up to the 
present time. 

14.942. Let it be so, but please answer 
my question. India enters into inter- 
national commitments. How is she going 
to execute and carry ont those commit- 
ments unless she has the power to do so, 
and that can only he done" if she has 


got internal autonomy, control over 
finance, and so on? — There, you see, you 
begin to raise a very large issue. I think 
it has been most helpful. I am so 
grateful to you for your questions. I 
hope I have learned as much from :vour 
questions as you have learned trom my 
answers. That is the argument, 'thjt 
Dominion Status is to be couvercsd Info 
Dominion Constitution and forthwith, 
or quite soon. 

14.943. Now one last question which 
I wish to put to you, Mr. Churchill, is 
this. You admit that you have not fiist- 
hand knowledge of India. We have. 
You further admit, and it is a fact, that 
you have first-hand knowledge of 
England P — Yes. 

14.944. I see from a speech published 
in The Times ’’ of the 8th July, 1933, 
the following passage occurs ? — Is it a 
speech by me? 

14.945. By you, yes . Mr. Winston 
Churchill, addressing his constituents at 
Epping last night, expressed his intention 
of continuing his opposition to the pro- 
posals of the White Paper on India,’* 
and then occurs the following passage to 
which I wish to draw your attention: 
‘‘ India is vital to the well-being of 
Britain, and I cannot help feeling very 
anxious when I see farces from which 
our population is largely supported being 
gradually diminished; foreign investments 
are slowly shrinking and shipping is at 
a low ebb. If to these we add the loss 
of India in one form or another, then 
problems will arise here incomparably 
more grave than any we have known. 
You will have a surplus population here 
which it may be beyond the power of the 
Government to provide for effectively.” 
May I take it that, knowing as you do 
your country, your angle of vision is 
more or less obscured by what you con- 
sider to be the interests of England as 
distinct from the interests of India ? — 
No, I think that all legitimate interests 
are in harmony. I could make a speech 
of exactly the same kind, though the 
phraseology would be different, if I were 
endeavouring to explain to an audience 
of your countrymen the advantages they 
gained from the British cohnection and 
the loss wl^ich they would suffer if it 
were broken. There is no decided reasc^p 
why one good set of results should ex- 
clude another good set of results. 

Dr. B. B. Ambedhar,'] My Lord Chair- 
man, may I ask a question with your 
permission? 

Chairman."} If you please. 
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Dr. B, li. Amhedkar, 

14,946. I just want to ask you one 
question, Mr. ChurchilL Do yoti make 
any -distinction between respoiibible gov- 
ernment and Dominion atacus:-' — Oh, yes. 
Eesponsible goirernment has many inter- 
pretations, many that we know in prac- 
tupe and we have seen. Responsible gov- 
ernment may mean serious, real, im- 
portant functions transferred to the dis- 
cretion of a Provincial or local body, or 
it may mean the various degrees of 
responsible government which have a 
technical understanding in the language 
of the Dominions and Colonial Office, 
namely, Ministers responsible to the 
Assembly and so forth, hut there are 
very considerable gradations in the his- 
tory of our outlying Dominions and Em- 
pire in the exact form of institutions, 
which would be all covered by the term 

responsible government.’’ 

Sir Han Singh Gour,‘} This was the 
passage I wanted to refer you to, Mr. 
Churchill — ^the speech by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, now Sir Austen Chamberlain, the 
Leader in the House of Commons, on the 
6th of August, 1918, Hansard, pages 
1207 and 1208 : This year — ^that is 

to say, 1918 — “ apart from the Secretary 
of State, who sits in the Imperial War 
Cabinet 

iMarquess of Salishury,’] Might I just 
a^k. My Lord Chairman, for our guid- 
ance, is Sir Hari Singh Gour cross- 
examining the witness or cross-examining 
Sir Austen Chamberlain 

Sir Han Singh Gour. 

14,947. I f am neither cross-examining 
the one nor the other* I am only ques- 
tioning Mr. Churchill .P — ^He is going to 
ask my opinion of what Sir Austen 
Chamberlain said. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.'] Deal gently 
with me. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour.] This year, 
apart from the Secretary of State, who 
sits in the Imperial War Cabinet as one 
of the British Ministers dealing with 
Imperial affairs, India sits there in her 
own right, represented by an Indian 
Prince and an Indian gentleman whose 
distinguished’ career is familiar to this 
House. More than that, iia# the light 
o^ the discussions which took place and 
this year in the Imperial War Confer- 
ence, a new recognition has been given 
. to the equality of the Status of India 
, ' and to her right of reciprocal treatment 
& between the Dominions and India or 
Britain and India and their re- 


spective citizens. In these matters 
within the last few years India has 
leapt suddenly into a place which is 
equal wdth other greai portions of His 
Majesty’s Dominions, and her representa- 
tives sit with them in great Imperial 
Councils just as and perhaps partly be- 
cause, as my right honourable friend 
has said, in every theatre of this War 
her troops have fought beside our own 
and those of the rest of the Empire 
in defence of our common cause.” The 
question I put to you is that Sir Austen 
Chamberlain was here dealing with 
Greater India, with tBe new functions 
and new responsibilities. Perhaps I 
may state, Sir Austen, that before you 
came I was trying to show to Mr. 
Churchill that we are not here dealing 
with India as if it were a single India. 
We were dealing with India which in- 
cludes British India-ciim-princely India 
and that the Government of India 
Act deals only with British India. I 
was trying to point out that in her 
larger conceptions of India the func- 
tions which she acquired were those of 
a character of a self-governing Dominion 
and that these functions were not merely 
matters of Status, but matters of 
Dominion Constitutional rights and that 
Sir Austen Chamberlain in the House 
of Commons recognized the existence of 
these rights which have placed India 
alongside of the other Dominions. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] It is rather 
inconvenient, if I may say so, with all 
respect, to examine a witness by refer- 
ence to the previous statements of a 
Member of the Committee who is not 
in the box. I was describing a state 
of things which then already existed, 
I was not foreshadowing a state of 
things which was at some time to be 
created. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

14,948. I was only dealing with one 
aspect of the question, namely, the 
rights which India had acquired on the 
date when Sir Austen Chamberlain cate- 
gorized her powers and rights in the 
House of Commons. So that India, as 
distinct from British India had in 1918 
acquired something more than a mere 
Dominion Status? — I am quite content 
with the statement which Sir Austen 
has made. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour.] But does not 
it amount to this, that India had 
acquired in 1918 something more than a 
mere Dominion Status? 
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Chain/ian.] I hardly thinks Sir Han 
Singh Gour, that you desire to press this 
question any further. 

Sir Abdh7' llahim. 

14 949. I have only one or two ques- 
tions to ask to clear up the position that 
I understand has been taken by Mr. 
Churchill. I am not going to deal with 
the question of Dominion Status and 
Dominion function or Dominion govern- 
ment or Constitution, but I should like 
to know if the responsibility for the 
government of India be placed upon 
Legislatures, Central and Provincial, 
would that amount to Dominion Con- 
stitution or not.P — It would all depend 
upon the reservations that were made. 

14.950. Supposing there were no 
reservations, supposing the reservations 
had lapsed or had been done aw^ay with, 
then in that case would it be complete 
Dominion Constitution or not? — I think 
so. I should like to look all round the 
question, but it seems to me that com- 
plete absolute responsible government 
without reservation of any sort or kind 
conferred upon the Ministers arising 
from freely elected Legislatures, central 
and local, in India would be indis- 
tinguishable from the Colonial Constitu- 
tions, the Australian and Canadian 
Constitutions, which now exist. I do not 
see the difference myself. 

14.951. That is what I thought. I will 
just put to you the language of the 
declaration of His Majesty’s Gkivernment 
in January, 1931?— But that is not the 
whole language of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in 1931. Much as I differ from 
them, I am sure that it is not the whole 
language. 

14.952. Once the transition period is 
tided over, then in that case there would 
be the whole responsibility for the 
Government of India placed upon the 
Legislatures, Central and Provincial, and 
then in that case it would amount to 
Dominion Constitution ?— It is very 
important, after all we have gone 
through and all the mistakes that have 
been made that there should not be 
misunderstandings. This transition 
period is used to try to bridge a gulf, 
which in fact is not being bridged, and 
it is understood on one side of the argu- 
ment in one way, and understood or 
taken to be understood on the other side 
in the opposite sense. I think that is 
very dangerous. I take very strongly 
Lord Birkenhead’s point of view: Tell 
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the^ truth to India ” Whatever com- 
plaints you have against me, I will try 
absolutely to say what I think we ought 
to do and not lead to any misunder- 
standings because we have in our minds 
somewhat different interpretations. 

14.953. If I may respectfully say so, I 
quite agree with you that you ought to 
tell the truth to India and we ought to 
tell the truth to Lngland? — Quite right, 

14.954. We ought to be frank with 
each other? — ^Hear, hear. 

14.955. May I in connection with that 
declaration also remind you of the 
speech made by the Prime Minister? I 
am perfectly sure you have read the 
speech which he made to the First Round 
Table Conference at the end of its 
sessions ? — ^Yes. 

14.956. There he said that the Con- 
stitution which he adumbrated in that 
declaration on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government would give India the only 
thing that was needed to give India 
Dominion Constitution?—! do not think 
it was correct if he said that. I have 
not verified or studied his words, but I 
do not think that is correct, and I do 
not think the White Paper policy 
embodies or carries out an 3 rbhing like 
that. 

14.957. I heg your pardon. He said 
the status of a Dominion, AV^hen I used 
the word ‘‘ Constitution ” I made a 
mistake ; but if you take the declaration 
as a whole and his speech as a whole I 
think you will agree that he made no 
distinction between status and Constitu- 
tion government? — ^I am continually 
deploring the utterances of the Prime 
Minister. 

14.958. That is another matter. Then 
you have laid down very emphatically 
and clearly that Parliament should not 
alienate its responsibility for the good 
government of India, J am sure you 
have studied the White Paper proposals 
very carefully?— Yes, as well as I can, 

14.959. Theu may I know from you, 
supposing the Governor-General and the 
Governors of the Provinces are vested 
with powers to legislate, to appropriate 
moneys and revenues, to pass any adminis- 
trative orders, vetoing any legislation by 
the Legislatures, to overrule the Minister 
in any administrative action in exercise 
of his special responsibilities, which cover 
the whole field of administration, would 
you still call that abnegation of the 
authority of Parliament? — ^I think it is 
a course which, while not giving a real, 
full, effective satisfaction to the Indian 
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political classes, weakens in principle and 
in practice a great many of the ties and 
controls which I think it is desirable for 
ns to maintain until Provincial govern- 
ment is proved to be a success. 

14.960. I have followed that, but we 
have been told unhesitatingly by the 
Secretary of State that the chain of re- 
sponsibility in the Provinces, for in- 
stance, would be the Governor, the Gov- 
ernor-General, the Secretary of State 
and Parliament, and then the Governor 
and the Governor-General are invested 
with all these unlimited powers over the 
entire field of administration, and they 
are agents of Parliament. Now does thac 
amount in any way to alienation of the 
responsibility of Parliament? — think it 
does, unless you take steps, to follow up 
the quality of administration in the 
Provinces. One of the things I wish to 
see us avoid is saying, We will hold 
on very firmly to those special points of 
British interest like the control of the 
Army, the finances and so forth, but as 
for the administration of the cultural 
and the social services, that is a matter 
which Indians can manage or mismanage 
for themselves.*’ I should deprecate our 
taking that view, although I should like 
to go some distance. 

14.961. Then just one question regard- 
ing the welfare of the masses. I am not 
quite sure whether you told us or im- 
plied that the inteiests of the political 
classes, or intelligentsia, as you may call 
them, are in conflict with or in any way 
inconsistent or in what respects incon- 
sistent with the interests of the masses. 
I do not know whether that is yonr 
opinion — ^that the two interests are in 
conflict in any way? — think, for in- 
stance, Mr. Gandhi’s Non-co-operation 
Campaign or Civil Disobedience Cam- 
paign was one which did very little good 
to the masses and was a movement which 
caused a great deal of distress and did 
not achieve any remarkable advance or 
alter the basis of the controversy, as a 
whole; in fact, if it altered it at all, it 
altered it rather to the detriment of the 
side which he represented. That was a 
case where undoubtedly the Intelligentsia 
gave wrong guidance and where in pur- 
suing their political aims they led great 
numbers of humble people into misfor- 
tune; that IS only an instance, but I 
*have no doubt many other instances could 
1(6 adduced. 

^fep4,962. I quite understand as regards 
Disobedience Movement being 


against the interests of the masses, but 
mcy I enquire if you mean that the 
Civil Disobedience Movement of Mr. 
Gandhi was in the interests of the 
politically minded classes? — Those 
politically minded classes who took part 
in it thought it was. 

14.963. Yes; but I should like to know 
your opinion, Mr. Churchill, if you will 
kindly give it me? — ^Very often one em- 
barks upon a movement with the feeling 
that it wdll be in the interests of one*® 
cause and after a short time one realises 
one has made a mistake , that certainly 
happens over here ; I do not know 
whether it ever happens in India. 

14.964. Then it is really a matter of 
opinion As regal ds the social services, 
of course, j'ou have read the Report of 
the Statutory Commission — Yes. 

14,965 And Sir Walter La 3 don’s Re- 
port on the Financial Position of India ^ 
—Yes. 

14,956 You may remember that Sir 
Walter Layton says — ^that was in 1930 — 
that so fai a® the social services are 
concerned the activities of Government 
were practically nil — non-existent ? — 
What are you re‘ferring to by “ Govern- 
ment *’ — ^the transferred services^ 

14,967. The Provincial Government, 
yes, because of want of money, because 
these social services were in charge of a 
Minister responsible to the Provincial 
Legislature. You have suggested that 
there should be an Inspectorate employed 
by the Central Government in order to 
see ho.w these social services are carried 
on and that the Central Government 
should supply the funds necessary for 
carrying on all those services ; and there- 
fore they will also have the power to see 
how those funds are applied and how 
those services are administered. I do 
not know that you have thought out 
whether it is possible for the Central 
Government with the resources at its 
command even at present to finance these 
servio's, or that they would E8ot be 
obliged to resort to further taxation? — 
Of course, India is a very poor country 
if you take the amount of wealth to be 
divided amongst its immense population 
Undoubtedly one cannot expect anything 
like the same high level of social service 
that you get in a wealth^’- Western 
country, but what I am anxious to do is 
to make sure that there is no retrogres- 
sion, because that would be injurious to 
the hopes that are founded upon the 
success of Provincial Home Rule. 
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14,96S. In the Report it was also 
pointed out that for the present, to make 
a beginning, there ought to be at least 
40 or 50 crores available to- the Provinces. 
Ts'hat I am suggesting to you is this, 
that for that purpose it would be neces- 
saiN to have further taxation, and that 
taxation would only be had if you got the 
support of the politically minded classes I-' 
— ^Whether it would be a good thing to 
have a great deal more taxation on these 
very poor people or not, even to achieve 
a somewhat higher standard of social 
services, is a very arguable question. I 
think it is quite possible that the very 
large masses in India would dread an 
addition to their burdens, and perhaps 
would prefer to wait in the present con- 
dition rather than advance forward. 
Certainly I think the Government ought 
to be very careful before it laid addi- 
tional taxation upon the Indian masses. 

14.969. The , White Paper proposes a 
certain allocation of revenues between 
the Provinces and the Centre. Now take 
the allocation that is proposed for the 
Provinces* In order that the revenue 
that is contemplated may be realised 
through those sources I am putting it to 
you, Mr. Churchill, that you would re- 
quire the active support of the legis- 
latures, and that could not be obtained 
unless the representatives of the people 
were able to obtain the consent of the 
people themselves to that taxation, and 
that could not be done by an autocratic 
Government in India? — ^No. 

Sir Ahdur Bahim, 

14.970. That is all? — ^Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. A. S. Ghuznavi. 

14.971. Mr. Churchill, I would refer to 
your Memorandum, paragraph 14. You 
say in that paragraph that it would be 
ungrateful not to recognise the very 
great improvement in the tranquillity of 
India which has been brought about dur- 
ing Lord Willingdon’s Viceroyalty.’’ In 
making that statement, Mr. Churchill, 
do you mean to say or do you imply that 
there was no such tranquillity during the 
latter period of the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Irwin? — Certainly. I consider that a 
very great change took place when the 
Civil Disobedience Movement was coped 
with and Mr. Gandhi was arrested instead 
of being invited to confer with the repre- 
sentative of the King Emperor. 

14.972. I suppose you are aware that 
to a certain extent Whitehall governs 
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the policy and that it largely depends 
upon the Secretary of State as to how 
he lays down the policy pursued. Do you 
agree to that? — ^You are really referring 
to the Secretary of State. 

14.973. Let me refer you to the first 
paragraph, in which you say that you 
know all the workings of the Govern- 
ment in India and the India Office and. 
you associate yourself .with Lord Birken- 
head and Lord Peel and others? — But 
you are asking me on a specific point. 
You are asking me whether the change 
of policy which occurred after Lord 
"Wiliingdon’s obtaining power was 
started by him or started by the Secre- 
tary of State. Naturally I cannot gki 
into that. 

14.974. No, my point was this. I say 
that to a certain extent Whitehall 
governs the policy of the Government 
of India by the Viceroy. Is that so or 
not ? — The Secretary of State is in a 
positio-n different from but in a way 
superior to that of the Viceroy, cer- 
tainly. 

14.975. But my point is whether 'White- 
hall governs the policy to a certain ex- 
tent. Is that so or not? — Much turns, 
upon what meaning you attach to> the 
words, to a certain extent.” 

14.976. Are you aware that Lord 
Irwin’s latter period of service in India 
in 1921 was under a Socialist Govern- 
ment and a Socialist Secretary of State? 
— Yes, quite. I certainly think that is. 
a very proper point to make; not, I 
may say, a point against Lord Irwin 
at all, but obviously it makes a great 
difference to the position of the Vice- 
roy what the position of the British 
Parliament is, I quite agree. 

Mr. A. JEL. Ghuznavi.2 Therefore any 
weakness which Lord Irwin might have 
shown in his administration was perhaps 
the result of the policy laid down by 
the Socialist Government and the 
Socialist Secretary of State? 

Lord Irvnn.2 My Lord Chairman, as 
I seem to be an unwilling subject of this 
discussion, may I make it plain once for 
all that I accept my full measure of 
responsibility for whatever was done 
while I was Viceroy. 

Sir Samuel Hoar e, 2 I going to 
ask whether really questions of this 
kind have a very direct bearing upon 
subjects that we are discussing with Mr. 
Churchill this afternoon. I .would have r 
thought myself we were looking much 
more to the future than looking back to 
the past. 
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Air. A. JB[, Ghuznavi, 

14,977 The present Secretary of State 
is, a Conservative. {To the witness.) 
You have expressed your gratefulness 
to Lord Willmgdon. I think you should 
give a snare to the Secretary of State 
as .Tveli ^ — I certainly do and have on 
other occasions. Certainly I do. I 
think the Secretary of State shares in 
the credit for the improvement vrhich 
has been achieved. 

Dr. Shafa'at Ahmad Khan. 

14,97S. Air. Churchill, you are here to 
represent your personal views or the 
views of the party? — No; I have no 
party, except that I am a member of 
the Conservative Party now. 

14.979. So they are purely personal 
views not held by any section in 
England ^ — That would be a complete 
misreading of the answer. 

14.980. In your memorandum, you 
have given a very brief description of 
the form of government you would like 
to see established in the Provinces ^ — 
Yes, 

14.981. That description, if I may say 
so, IS very sketchy. Bo I take it that 
you agree wdth the principles underlying 
the present Oovernment of India Act, 
except in so far as they are modified 
by you in your memorandum? What is 
the constructive plan of the Provincial 
Government as a whole which you had 
in mind when you sent in this memo- 
randum.? The existing form of pr«o- 
vincial Government? — No. The Statu- 
tory Commission has proposed a very 
great advance in the Institution of 
Cabinets resting upon Assemblies in that 
way, and that is what I think we cer- 
tainly should develop now in the Pro- 
vinces — a very great advance. 

14,982 Alay I take it that your memo- 
randum is based or I should say, takes 
the recommendations of the Statutory 
Cbmmission for granted, and supple- 
ments it by your specific recommenda- 
tions? — ^In the main, my memorandum 
lies within the ambit of the report of 
the Statutory Commission with certain 
special points which I ventured to note 
by way of reduction from that position. 

14,983. And I suppose you would say 
&at those special points also lie within 
fiie ambit of the Simon Commission? — 
kjs^inly. This idea of having a deputy 
^ the side of the Governor to whom 
portfolio dealing with the police can 
emtrnsted in certain circumstances 
W^^oeitalnly founded upon a snggestion 


which, although it was not in the final 
recommendations, found its place in the 
report of the Statutory Commission. 

14,984. Then your recommendation re- 
garding the reservation of judiciary also 
lies within the ambit of the Simon Com- 
mission? — It always has been customary 
to associate the police and the courts 
together in their treatment, and I think 
the provisions which were indicated by 
the Statutory Commission, although not 
put forward as their final recommenda- 
tion would equally well cover both 
points. 

14,935. You think the Simon Commis- 
sion recommendations implicitly contain 
within themselves the reservation both of 
police and of judiciary^ — No, on the 
contrary, the Simon Commission on the 
whole were in favour of the transference 
of these two services, and I do not agree 
with them there. That is one of the 
points on which I do not come abreast 
of the full position of the Commission, 
but they indicated an alternative pro- 
cedure, and it is that alternative pro- 
cedure that I am endeavouring to bring 
forward now. 

14.986. So that, except in so far as 
you recommend the reservation of judi- 
ciary and police, you substantially agree 
with the recommendation of the Simon 
Commission regarding the Provincial 
Gkivernment? — In the main, I am in 
favour of a great experiment being made 
in provincial home rule. 

14.987. Then as regards the police, you 
must have read the arguments in favour 
of transference of police adduced by the 
Simon Commission? — ^Yes. 

14.988. I do not wish to go over them 
here ? — No. 

14.989. I only wish to put one con- 
sideration before you. If you reserve 
police you concentrate upon the Govern- 
ment (the Government in the sense in 
which we understand that word now as 
something external, something imposed 
from above) or really the Governor plus 
the person in charge of the police, all 
the criticism which would be levelled by 
the legislative councils of the Provinces? 
— ^Yes. 

14.990. Have yon thought of the possi- 
bility of this criticism which will be 
levelled constantly, almost perpetually in 
the Provinces, and what will be the posi- 
tion of the Governor if your proposal 
regarding the police and judiciary is 
accepted ? — think it would be the lesser 
of two sets of very serious dangers. I 
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think undoabtedly there are difficulties 
and disadvantagee arising from the cri- 
ticism, but those are not really compar- 
able to the dangers which would arise, 
It, for instance, the Muslims in a Pro- 
vince thought they were not getting fair 
treatment in regard to all their daily 
life from a Hindu head of police, or vice 
versa. I think that is a- very great 
danger and to have an umpire obviously 
outside the range of those great clashes 
of creed, race, and of history, would be 
a benefit and a boon to the life of the 
Provinces which would more than repay 
the Governor having to bear a certain 
amount of criticism by people who said. 

This is your police.’^ 

14,991- I am afraid I did not make 
myself very clear. The conception of 
Government held at the present time by 
Indians of all classes, not merely poli- 
tically-minded classes, is that the Govern- 
ment is essentially police with a big 
truncheon , Government is identified so 
much with police that anything that 
occurs in the form of riots and so on is 
attributed to the Government itself, so 
if you keep the police reserved, yon will 
make the position of the reserved half, 
and also of the Governor, so extremely 
difficult that I am sure he himself will 
strongly recommend its transfer? — But 
the most serious troubles that have 
occurred in India in the last three or 
four years where the police have had to 
come in have not been troubles between 
what you may call the political classes 
and the Government ; they have been 
fierce outbreaks between the great reli- 
gions, and there is where life has been 
lost. I should not doubt to say that 
ten times as much life has been lost in 
communal strife as has been wrought by 
conflicts between what you call the people 
and what you call the big truncheon. 
The big truncheon has been invoked, 
where it has been invoked, to try to pre- 
vent troubles between the two great 
creeds. 

14.992. Mr. Churchill, you referred 
this morning to the Cawnpore riots and 
to other riots? — ^Yes. 

14.993. As one who was in the last 
stages of the riot at Cawnporej, and 
who went through the riots which 
occurred two months before, may I tell 
you now that in spite of these riots, the 
feeling in these places where these riots 
have occurred is almost unanimous that 
the police should he transferred. In- 
stead of that being regarded as an argu- 
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ment for reserving the police, it is re- 
garded as an argument for transferring 
them in order that civic consciousness 
may be fully developed, and m order 
that the people shall be made fully con- 
scious of it. That is what the feeling 
in these places to which you refer speci- 
fically IS? — You have been giving me 
evidence, but I will carefully consider it. 

14,994. I mentioned that to give you 
some faots^ — ^It is a very interesting 
point. 

14,99d. You have referred to the need 
for grants m aid with a view to estab- 
lishing the control of the Government of 
India over the Provinces through the 
system of an Inspectorate.^ — ^Yes. 

14.996. I take it that the grant in 
aid would be given only by the Govern- 
ment of India if and when funds are 
available; am I right — That seems 
quite all right. 

14.997. Then, if the Government of 
India cannot find money, which it has 
not been able to do during the last IB 
years, how is it possible for your system 
to work, and for grants in aid to he 
given to the Provinces? — Of course, I 
was basing it on the principle that some 
of the provincial revenues would be de- 
rived from the centre, hut if you should 
produce a financial echeme which renders 
the provinces completely self-contained 
without receiving any revenue from the 
centre, the argument about following up 
the expenditure of public money would 
naturally fall to the ground. I think 
it would he a pity, because I think 
those who care about the success of home 
rule Government in the Provinces of 
India would wish to see the Government 
of those different Provinces co-ordinated 
with each other and with the centre 
by a helpful friendly administration, 
provided it was not too expensive or 
too elaborate, and tended to bring 
things together. I think it would be 
a step likely to shorten the period be- 
fore the next advance could he made 
m Indian Government, 

14.998. That of course depends on tne 
proviso that there is money available. 
If there is no money then your whole 
scheme fails? — ^But .please do not sup- 
pose that this argument applies only to 
this small helpful suggestion which I 
have made to free the Secretary of State 
from a dangerous reproach. It applies 
to every aspect that you are considering r 
now. 
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I am only concentrating upon 
youT memorandum and not upon the 
White Paper, and your memorandum 
does not pomt out ways and means for 
financing the Central Government in 
such a manner as to enable it to give 
grants in aid on an adequate basis to 
the various Provinces® — ^You say you 
are considering the financial question 
quite separately, and naturally I am 
very glad indeed to hear that. Perhaps 
when you are considering it you will 
just bear in mind the humble suggestion 
I have ventured to make here and see 
if you can find a little for that too. 

15.000. It is not a question of con- 
sideration, I am dealing with the facts 
that from 1919 to 1932, the Government 
of India have not advanced any grants- 
in-aid. In the scheme propounded in the 
White Paper, there is no system of grant- 
in-aid contemplated.? — ^All right. But I 
do not see that I am asked a question. 

15.001. Let me come to the other point 
you have referred to, the question of the 
intelligentsia. What is your conception 
of intelligentsia? Are they mere mtel- 
ieetuals without any stake in the country, 
without any infiuence, professional 
agitators, or professional demagogues, or 
are they the men of the type you find in 
other countries? Take, for instance, the 
men who are prominent in all countries, 
landed gentry, professional classes, who 
are taking a very active part in a very 
reasonable manner m making the reforms 
a success Do you confound and confuse 
the purely intellectual and the dema- 
gogue with those classes just mentioned? 
— ^No. I used the word intelligentsia ” 
because it has a democratic ring about :t 
which might be agreeable, and also 
because it seemed to me that it was not 
an offensive term, but I think probably a 
better expression would be the politically - 
minded classes, and naturally they in- 
clude representatives of all the elements 
which go to form the politically-minded 
classes of any country. 

15.002. And the politically-minded 
classes, I suppose, according to you, live 
in separate compartments absolutely 
divorced from all contact with the 
masses? — ^Where have I said that? 

15.003. You have not said that, but 
that is the drift of the whole of your 
memorandum ? — ^The proportion of the 
politically-minded classes in India is prob- 
ably smaller, in proportion to the amount 
^ tim population, than in any other com- 

in the world, far smaller than 
^feipfoportion in the -Western Countries. 


15.004. At what time does a person .who 
rises from the masses and becomes a 
political leader, cease to be a member of 
the masses and becomes a pohtically- 
minded class? — Every case must be judged 
individually. 

Sir Phiroze Setlina. 

15.005. On ats merits? — On its merits 
or demerits. 

Earl Winterton. 

15.006. I want to ask, first of all, my 
right honourable friend a further ques- 
tion about the fiscal convention following 
upon the questions which he has already 
answered this afternoon put by the Secre- 
tary of State and others. In the first 
place, I understand my right honourable 
friend’s general position to be that the 
central Government need not be changed 
nnder his scheme? — I think I answered 
that question, and I mnst bear in mind 
the appeal which the Lord Chairman has 
made against a repetition of questions. 

I am afiaid that covers me also in the 
repetition of answers. 

15.007. I think if my right honourable 
friend will ponder over my question he 
will see that there is no need for repeti- 
tion. I merely asked whether I was cor- 
rect in stating my right honourable 
friend’s general position to be that the 
central Government need not be changed 
under this scheme ? — My answers have 
been given and are on the record, and 
I do not desire to add to them at this 
moment. 

15.008. I am much obliged to my right 
honourable friend. I hope I shall be 
more fortunate in my second question. 
Assuming the answer to my first question 
is in the affirmative, does my right 
honourable friend mean that the Fiscal 
Autonomy Convention will continue undei 
his scheme ? — ^I have not said anything 
in any paper which I have written and 
submitted to this Committee which has 
raised the question of any change ir 
what has been the practice for a gooc 
many years. 

15.009. The answer then is yes? — ^Tht 
answer to that is what I have said. 

15.010. The next question that I wan 
to ask my Eight Honourable friend ii 
really a point of elucidation of tw< 
sentences which occur in his Memo 
randum. In paragraph 10, he refers t 
the abiding inalienable responsibilit 
of Parliament for good government ’ 
and he further defines that in paragrap 
18 where he says ’ the responsibility o 
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Pariiaiiient for the well-being of the 
Indian masses may be delegated but is 
inalienable. May I ask my Right 
Honourable friend whether he would 
agree that, for example, t*he question of 
education and public health affects the 
well-being of the masses?* — ^Yes; cer- 
tainly. 

15.011. Would he take it from me, as 
having some knowledge of the -working 
of the Act so far as Parliament is con- 
cerned that, under the Act as inter- 
preted by successive Speakers, it is ex- 
tremely dif&cult to discuss m Parliament 
by question or answer, or in debate, cer- 
tain aspects of the transferred Services; 
that, in other words, it is ruled to be 
out of order on the ground that these 
matters have been transferred to and are 
within the competence of an authority 
other than Parliament? — do not think 
that amounts to any serious point at all. 

15.012. Would my Right Honourable 
friend take it from me that that is so? 
— When you delegate it does not mean 
you are always fiddling and fidgeting and 
looking in at every detail at all. You 
say Take this great sphere of work and 
may the blessing of God attend you 
but if after a period of years you found 
things had gone very wrong, then, in my 
opinion, at the present moment not only 
is there the responsibility, but the right 
to come in and see that things are put 
straight, but naturally Parliament would 
not be debating the details of the educa- 
tion service in India upon the India 
Office Vote in the interim. 

15.013. It is not a question of what 
they would be naturally doing or other- 
wise. It is a question of the procedure 
of the House of Commons, and if it be 
true, as I maintain it is true, from a 
considerable knowledge of the working of 
the Act, that it is at the present time 
impossible to discuss the working of these 
matters, then, obviously, in order to 
effect the change which you contemplate 
yo-u will require legislation. In other 
words, you will have to alter the Govern- 
ment of India Act returning to Parlia- 
ment the power which you say is in- 
alienable? — No; I do not think so at all. 
I am dealing with what I may call 
residuary responsibilities which rest upon 
the British people to see that India is 
piloted along, to see that India does not 
.get into the condition which China got 
into. I am not dealing with the points 
of order or procedure which allow par- 
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ticuiar topics to be raised on this Vote, 
or on that, nothing of the sort. 

15.014. It is not a question of on this 
Vote or on that; it is on any Vote? — Or 
on any Vote. I am bound to say I see 
no point at all in -what Lord Wmterton 
says because, quite clearly, Parliament 
can alter its rules and its procedure if it 
chooses, and, quite clearly, Parliament 
can legislate if it chooses. 

15.015. Bnt you realise that that being 
the interpretation, it would mean an 
alteration of the Act to give back that of 
which Parliament has, rightly or wrongly, 
divested itself? — I should think this was 
by no means the time to undertake such 
an amendment of the legislation. 

15.016. I asked my Right Honourable 
friend if he does not accept the position 
that legislation is a necessity? — If all you 
are wishing to do is to give me some 
information on Parliamentary procedure 
I can only say I receive it with the 
greatest respect. 

15.017. I am much obliged to you for 

your answer. May I ask a further ques- 
tion which refers to the Witness’s answer 
yesterday at page 1814. There, in reply 
to question 14,450 my Right Honourable 
friend said, The view I take is that 
Parliament has to prescribe what it 
thinks is right and best. That is the 
function and responsibility of Parlia- 
ment at this stage and if you are going 
to say that Parliament must not pre- 
scribe anything that will not at any 
given moment be accepted by the repre- 
sentatives of political o-piniio-n in different 
Provinces of India, then I could not 
accept that. I do not feel that that is 
a limitation upon the powers of Parlia- 
ment which I could agree to.” Now 
might I direct my Right Hon. friend’s 
attention to answer 14,496, where he 
says : Obviously, a real widespread 

solid desire should be met as far as it is 
possible to meet it without bringing 
evils upon the country.” I am not quite 
clear how he brings those two answers 
into relation. I gather from his second 
answer that he would have some regard 
to .what has been described in the course 
of question and answer this afternoon as 
to political opinion in India? — I have 
been answering questions to the best of 
my ability continuously for a long 
period of time, and whatever my 
answers are, they have been given 
arising from one state of mind. I have 
not been conscious that any part of 
them has been inconsistent with another, 
but, if that should appear when the 
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transciipt is read that tv ill be to my 
disadvantage. I do not Tvish to alter any- 
thing I have said. 

lOjClS. My Eight Hon. friend will 
realise I am merely asking all these 
questions in order that the Committee 
may have the benefit of his answers. I 
am not anxious to score points oft my 
Eight Hon. friend? — My Noble friend 
has asked me to compare two sets of 
answers which I gave yesterday. At 
this moment the transcript has been put 
in my hand. If I am to do that, I must 
ask for the references and I must ask 
for a few moments to compare them. 

15.019. I do not wish to press it? — 
What are the two points? I will look 
them up. 

15.020. One is on page 1814, the answer 
to Q. 14,450 ?-~Yes. 

Earl Winierfon,'] And the other is on 
page 1818, and is in answer to Ques- 
tion 14,496. 

Sir Austen Chamber lain. 2 Would Lord 
Winterton be good enough to say what 
is the contradiction which he sees be- 
tween them; it wonld assist the witness 
and the Committee. I was not able to 
follow him. 


Earl WintertonJ] My Eight Hon, 
friend may not see the contradiction 
that I saw. Possibly I am wrong. My 
Eight Hon. friend the witness said : 
** That is the function and responsibility 
of Parliament at this stage, and if you 
are going to say that Parliament must 
not prescribe anything that will not at 
any given moment be accepted by the 
representatives of political opinion in dif- 
ferent Provinces of India, then I could 
not accept that.’^ My Eight Hon. 
friend in answer to the second question 
said: Obviously, a real widespread 

solid desire should be met as far as it 
is possible to meet it without bringing 
evils upon the country.” 


15,021. The first answer gave me the 
impression that my right honourable 
friend did not consider it necessary to 
take into account what I have described 
as political opinion in India. The second 
answer gave me the impression that he 
'ttiought it necessary to take it into 
account P — No. These questions are 

questions of degree. Obviously, if a very 
great deal of satisfaction could be given 
by advance which perhaps did some harm 
it. might be worth while to make the 
, Wvanoe. If, on the other hand, a great 
dangers and evils were .open and 
much political satisfaction re- 
1 then I think it would be better 


to stay where you are. There is no in- 
consistencT^ between them. 

15.022. What I was really trying to 
get at was this: my right honourable 
friend, it wot&d not be impertinent to 
say, in view of the whole of his political 
career, would be prepared to consult the 
accredited representatives of Indian 
opinion ? — I certainly agree, and I 
strongly approve of the continual, cease- 
less contact and companionship which 
grows up between British and Indian 
representatives. One of the difficulties 
in the matter is to be quite sure how far 
the representatives of Indian opinion 
can respond for the whole opinion of 
India ; obviously it is in different degrees 
that each of them responds to it. Mean- 
while, there are others who are very well 
known in India who take an entirely 
different view. All that has to be borne 
in mind, but that we should consult and 
consider as we are consulting and con- 
sidering, I am in entire agreement with 
my noble friend. 

15.023. I ask my right hon. friend 
how he quite reconciles that answer with 
what he says is his objection to tbe 
Round Table Conference. J will ask him 
if the Committee were to accept the same 
powers that he has put before us, there 
would have to be tbe fullest considera- 
tion of Indian opinion — My noble friend 
introduces a new topic when he suddenly 
brings in the Round Table Conference. 
I do not think the Round Table Confer- 
ence as such and in the form in which 
it was held should have preceded the 
presentation to Parliament and con- 
sideration by Parliament of the Report 
of the Statutory Commission. I do not 
Ihink so. I think that was an unfor- 
tunate stage, but obviously it was in- 
tended that consultation should be con- 
tinued. 

The Aga Khan. 

15.024. Mr. Churchill^ you are aware 
that the White Paper Scheme is the re- 
sult, not only of many discussions at the 
Round Table Conferences between the 
Princes, their Representatives, Indians 
of all sections of opinion, Hindus of every 
important school of thought, the official 
representatives of the Muslims, who 
have behind them the overwhelming sup- 
port of the Muslim Community, the 
Sikhs, and the Representatives of the 
Depressed Classes and Labour, but that 
tbe White Paper Scheme has come out 
of a long series of public and private 
discussions between them, the Secretary 
of State, the Prime v Minister, the Lord 
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CiianceLor, ex-Yiceroys like Lord Ir-Run 
and Lord Reading, and that the author- 
ship ot this White Paper is really the 
result of the experience of people drawn 
rrom aii concei"v’able elements that could 
repiesent India. On the other hand, 
your scheme has behind it for authorship 
a small number probably of experts whose 
knowledge of India is not up-to-date, 
none of whom has had recent experience 
of responsibility, and yourself who^ in 
the midst of your many very important 
activities and so on, could not have given 
except very slight attention to it; and 
you have what I may call a cursory 
knowledge. Now of the two schemes, if 
you Tvere alone asked by Parliament as 
a responsible individual which one you 
were going to recommend, which one 
would you recommend? — I do not think 
this matter can be settled at all by try- 
ing to pile up expert authority on one 
side or the other. This is a, decision 
which is sought from the British Parlia- 
ment, and the British Parliament does 
not consist of experts upon India ; a 
great many of them have not had the 
opportunity of serving out there or of 
serving in high positions. It is a liecision 
which is asked from the Sovereign Assem- 
bly under the Crown in this country, and 
I do not think it is to be settled apart 
from a free use by the Members of both 
Houses of their own good judgment. 
They have to weigh the different asser- 
tions that are made by the experts and 
high authorities on the one hand or on 
the other, and I certainly do not feel 
myself bound because two ex-Viceroys 
are in favour of the scheme to suspend 
the discharge of my duty as a Member 
of the House of Commons. 

15,025. You have not really understood 
my question, I think, Mr. Churchill. 
Those behind tlie White Paper Proposals 
are not merely experts , they are, many 
of them, responsible to miUions of people 
in India. The Princes are not experts. 
They are rulers of vast States, and they 
think that this scheme is likely to work 
as well as any scheme can work for 
India, as far as we can see. That is the 
Indian side of it, and they have con- 
vinced responsible British opinion. Are 
you ready to tell Parliament that this 
scheme has not any support behind it 
other than that of two ex-Viceroys? — 
that argument is valid, why is the Joint 
Select Committee sitting? 

^ 15, '(BS. The Joint Select Committee is 
sitting to sift it as far aa it can, but it 
must pay some attention to the fact that 


the authorship of a scheme for a Con- 
stitution for India should have some 
Indian responsibility behind it as well? 
— I think all opinion should be weighed 
as far as possible, but I am not piepared 
in an 3 ’ way to admit that because these 
consultations took place at the Round 
Table Conference and because a lot of 
discussions have gone on between the 
Secretary of State and various geiitlemen 
and notabilities and Princes, the func- 
tion of Parliament is in any way 
impaired or the responsibility of Parlia- 
ment in any -way diminished, and I, of 
course, base myself upon the recent state- 
ment of the Secretary of State that we 
are uncommitted. 

15.027. Would you say that it would 
be a good thing for India to have a Con- 
stitution in the autho-rship of which no 
important section of Indian opinion or 
Princes or classes or communities took 
any kind of moral responsibility? — ^It 
would not be a good thing, but neither 
would it be a good thing to establish 
prematurely a Federal system before the 
units which are to compose it have 
come into being and without regard to 
the solution of a great many difficulties 
attendant upon it. When I am told 
that there is a great body of Indian 
opinion gathered behind this scheme it 
is quite true that a large number of 
Indian gentlemen and statesmen are 
moving along in support of the scheme, 
but with very different purposes and 
iwith a very different voice, and a very 
large number of those who accept this 
scheme for the time being accept it only 
•as an instrument of machinery to lead to 
something very much larger. 

15.028. That is inevitable, of course. 
No scheme that had not the possibilities 
of a future development in it would be 
accepted. This scheme has those 
ipogsibilities ; it is not being accepted. 
The kind of people who are advocating 
this are not the people who want to use 
this only as a step forward for agitation. 
It is only a scheme out of which the 
country's commercial and agricultural 
prosperity could be developed further and 
general peace gained during the next 
decade? — I must take exception to my 
friend the Aga Khan’s use of the 
expression that I have a scheme — that it 
is my scheme. 

15.029. The alternative scheme.? — ^The 
basis of the proposals with which I 
associate myself is the Report of the 
Statutory Commission which did nol^ 
establish the Federal system at the 
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Centre, but which did in fact, under 
some xeservaiionsj propose to transfer 
Lau and Order in the Provinces, All I 
do iS that I suggest that that trans- 
ference should be effected only in the 
manner winch I have ventured to define. 
Then there was this additional point 
about inspectorates which is intended 
to be helpful and to co-ordinate the 
working of the transferred services in 
the different Provinces, but that does 
not constitute a scheme at all. In the 
main, all that I have said rests entirely 
within the scope of the recommendations 
of the Statutory Commission, and so you 
have not a right to brush it aside and 
say these are only the opinions of one 
man, with a few aged Indian adminis- 
trators whom he may have consulted. 
On the contrary, this is a Commission 
of Parliament appointed for the pur- 
pose; it went to India for three years, 
and saw everybody, on which the three 
Parties ivere represented, and on which 
the three Parties gave a unanimous 
Report. You cannot brush it aside like 
that. 

15.030. There is another question. 
According to the scheme of which you 
approve there will be autonomous Pro- 
vinces, will there not.^ — Yes. 

15.031. Do you think that the present 
Centre, as it is now, with a sort of 
isolated Viceroy and Executive drawn 
half and half from Indian and from 
British officials, with a huge Assembly, 
always criticising, without responsibility, 
is a better Centre to meet these Pro- 
vinces than a Federal Centre in which 
the Princes and all the important sec- 
tions of Indian thought and opinion are 
represented and who are behind the 
Viceroy and in which he has got a much 
larger influence ? — I have not the 
slightest donbt that the proposals at the 
present time to establish a Federal 
system for India will he fertile of fric- 
tion and in inconvenience and that the 
existing system, in spite of its disad- 
vantages is far more likely to enable us 
to get through this period, when the 
Provinces are being brought into exist- 
ence as autonomous entities. It would 
be, in my opinion, a most dangerous 
thing to introduce a principle of dyarchy 
at tbe Centre and summit of India at 
this time. Surely it would be only 
reasonable to carry out one great for- 

step in the Provinces by itself and 
the result of that step before the 
solution is taken. 


15.032. You think that the Government 
of India as at present coiis-^tuted will 
be better able to deal with autonomous 
Provinces than a Government which has 
behind it the support of the Princes and 
the new elements that are being brought 
in? — You say the support of the Princes. 
I do not wish to go into that in very 
great detail, but I have heard a great 
deal one way and another about the sup- 
port of the Princes and about misgivings 
on the part of the Princes and about 
pressure put upon the Princes. I have 
heard a great deal about that, and I 
am not at all prepared to assume that 
there is a fierce demand on the part of 
the Princes of India for this departure. 
When this matter comes to be debated 
in Parliament we shall then have a pro- 
posal before us, no doubt for a Federal 
Constitution. It will be presented in 
the precise language of a Statute. I 
have not the slightest doubt that it will 
be possible to apply to that proposal 
far more damaging criticisms than any 
that can be laid against the present 
system which, with all its defects, is at 
the present moment functioning and 
working. 

15.033. Without the autonomous Pro- 
vinces. With regard to the Princes, I 
will leave it to my friends here, but do 
you know of any individual Prince who 
would give way to pressure of that kind 
and would not speak up.^^ Do you hap- 
pen to think that there are any among 
your acquaintances who would do any- 
thing like that.^ — I was very much pained 
to see that the Jam Sahib was silenced 
by the Viceroy when he was unfolding 
arguments which seemed to me very right 
and worthy to be stated as a contribu- 
tion to this discussion. It grieved me 
very much, and I may say the grief was 
widespread throughout this country — 
especially, when that episode was so 
swiftly succeeded by his untimely death. 

The Aga JSCian,^ I do not wish to ask 
anything more. 

Sir SdTnuel JYoare.] Perhaps I might 
clear up the misunderstanding that Mr. 
ChurchilPs last observation may leave 
in the minds of some Members of the 
Committee. The incident to which he 
referred was very different in actual 
practice from what he actually seems to* 
think. 

The Aga IKhan,.'} Hear, hear I 
Sir Samuel JECoare,^ The Jam Sahib 
was under the impression that it was 
the moment at which to make a speech 
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uhuut Federation. That u^as not the 
case. The Viceroy stopiied him because 
the paiiicnlar speech was obviously out 
of order upon the occasion, winch was 
the reception of the report of the 
Princes delegation at the Pound Table 
Conference. 1 am not disclosing any 
confidence when I say that the Jam 
Sahib himself fully realised that fact 
and afterwards assured the Viceroy that 
he fully accepted his ruling, and he 
thought that in the circumstances it was 
a very good ruling. 

I^Ir. Isaac Foot.] Is not it right, too, 
that at the Eound Table Conference the 
Jam Sahib was one of the strongest advo- 
cates of the Federal system? 

Sir Samuel Soare.1 Certainly. 

Witness.'] But, after all, this speech 
which was not delivered on that occa- 
sion because it was out of order had 
already been published, and no one who 
reads it can possibly contend that it 
did not contain very grave words of 
warning, falling from one of the best 
known of the Princes of India, and I 
believe at that time the President — is 
it not so? — of the Princes Association. 

Marquess of 'Reading, 

15.034. Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes? — I beg your pardon, 

Mr, Zafrulla Khan. 

15.035. Mr. Churchill, I am sorry to 
have to start with just one question on 
paragraph 3 of your Memorandum, 
merely perhaps to enforce, if I have 
understood it rightly, the point that you 
try to make in it. My first question is 
this . I have not been able to follow 
tbe point you have sought to make in 
this paragraph 8, as to whether, even 
with regard to rank you mean that 
India should be given Dominion Status? 
— Is not it wiser to look at what has 
actually happened? We know what hap- 
pened in the great Conferences during 
the War and at the end of the War. 
When the facts are so well known and 
so apparent I do not know that they 
gain by my trying to cast them into 
verbal form. 

15.036. I am only trying to under- 
stand the drift of that paragraph. May 
I add that in addition to what you have 
said with regard to the nominal 
character of that rank, it is not merely 
that Eepresentatives of India to these 
Conferences, and so on, are nominated 
upon the authority of the Secretary of 
State, but they are bound to give ex- 


pression to the policy which is set down 
by the Secretary of State? — I did not 
say that because the very high-class 
representatives who have been chosen 
would not be merely Delegates speaking 
under instructions at all. Still, there 
is a very gieat difference between a 
nominated representative speaking and 
a representative of a Prime Minister of 
an autonomous government. 

15.037. What I was trying to put to 
you was this . As a matter of purely 
constitutional fact, the constitutional 
position IS that they must give expres- 
sion to the policy as settled by the 
Secretary of State; the foreign policy of 
India not being a subject upon which 
people can make their own pronounce- 
ments, it being a Eeserved Subject ? — I 
think that is true in the main. 

15.038. Then leaving that matter aside, 
may I call your attention to paragraph 9 
of your Memorandum. You have 
pressed an apprehension in the beginning 
of that paragraph that an extension of 
self-government is likely to lead to a 
sensible deterioration in tbe services, 
but during tbe course of your evidence 
here you have supported that by saying 
that there has been such deterioration 
already under the existing system of 
Reforms; you have also explained that 
by deterioration you mean not so much 
in personnel but in the services rendered. 
My question is that it would be clearer 
to us as to what was exactly ^meant by 
that, that there has been deterioration 
in the services rendered, if you gave the 
(Committee an instance or two of what 
you exactly mean.? — I have already said 
that I am not proposing to frame a 
particular indictment against any service 
or any Province at all. I make a general 
statement, not a violent statement at all, 
that there has been a deterioration. I 
may be right, I may lalso be wrong, but 
anyhow I have given my opinion, and I 
have no further evidence to give upon 
that point. 

15,039. Would you be prepared to 
accept the opinion of some distinguished 
'Indian administrator if you found that 
with regard to the Province of which he 
may have had some experience he was 
of the opinion that there had been pro- 
gress and efficiency in the administra- 
tion of these transferred departments in 
achieving the results that they are 
designed to achieve during the period of 
the Montagu-Ghelmsford Scheme of 
Reforms? — ^I should receive such a state- 
ment with great interest and attention 
and with pleasure. 
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1-5^040. Having regard to the difficulty 
that \ou have once or twice expressed 
with regard to locating exactly which 
particular officer was meant, I was 
wondering whethei you had heard the 
name of a distinguished administrator 
in India called Sir Michael O'Hwj’er? — 
Yes, I have. 

15,041. May I draw your attention to 
what he said m this connection with 
regard to the Punjab while giving 
evidence before this Committee? I shall 
proceed to give you in very brief words 
a summary of what Sir Michael O’Dw’yer 
has stated in his evidence, which is 
printed at pages 118 and subsequent 
pages of Volume II (a) of the Proceed- 
ings of this Committee. He was asked 
a question as to what he meant by pro- 
gressive administration, as he had said 
that that was one of the tests of advance, 
and he defined this expression as being 
“ developing the resources of a country, 
like developing railways, public works, 
hydro-electric works and so on,’’ and 
then he added : Great works have been 
carried out in the Punjab about which 
yon know more than I ” — ^meaning that 
as he had not been in the Province 
actually during the working of the 
Reforms probably the questioner had a 
better knowledge of these things. Then 
he went on to add in various parts of 
his evidence * “As regards elementary 
education there has been enormous 
improvement,” Then he went on to say : 
“ There has been a great development 
with regard to the education of girls.” 
That is one of the most satisfactory 
achievements. Then with regard to 
hydro-electric schemes he admitted that 
a great scheme of that kind had been 
carried out in the Punjab during this 
period of Reforms with the sanction of a 
fund granted by the Legislative Council. 
Then he was asked* What is your 
opinion with regard to the development 
and improvement of communications in 
the Punjab during the last 14 years ? ” 
He said : “ There has been a great 
improvement undoubtedly. I have not 
been there simce 1920, but I understand 
there has been a great improvement.” 
Then he was asked: “And also with 
regard to public health and medicail 
relief? ” He said: “ There has been a 
igreat extension of dispensaries. Yon 
had a very go-ahead Council in the 
Punjab and they were carried through*, 
were all improvements.” Then a 
was put : “ With regard to the 
you yourself have laid down 
^^^^^ ggressive administration, may I 


take it that your view is that the Pnn 3 ab 
has, under the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Scheme of Reforms, given an example of 
progressive administration? ” The 
reply is* “I think so, with the agency 
of the All India services.” After hear- 
ing the views expressed by Sir Michael 
O’ Dwyer, would j’ou agree that on the 
whole with regard to matters as to 
which he has given evidence there has 
been a great improvement in that Pro- 
vince during the Reforms? — I certainly 
attach great importance to the views of 
Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, and I am very 
glad to see the importance which is 
attached to them on this Committee. 

15.042. Perhaps yon w'ould attach im- 
portance to them coming from that 
quarter rather than from any other 
quarter® — I think it is all the more 
remarkable that a man who is express- 
ing such an authoritative opinion based 
upon such wide knowledge and in such a 
fair-minded manner should have come 
to the conclusion .which we know he 
has upon the general policy. I feel much 
fortified in my view about that. 

15.043. I will not proceed to argue 
matters .with you, Mr. Churchill, but I 
thought perhaps I had better give you 
authorities to which you would be dis- 
posed to attach importance? — I am very 
much obliged. 

15.044. Then you go on to say in that 
paragraph that “ how any Indian 
gentleman or notable can suggest that 
the government of these Provinces — 
great countries almost as large and as 
populous as France, Spain or Italy — 
is not a majestic task cannot be con- 
ceived.” May I suggest to you that 
put in that way your scheme is not 
properly described in this sentence 
You do not propose to entrust the gov- 
ernment of these Provinces, great coun- 
tries almost as large and as populous 
as France, Spain or Italy, to Indians 
in a responsible manner, and I proceed 
to put these considerations to you The 
government of France, Spain or Italy 
is not a proper comparison with regard 
to the government of the Provinces as 
you suggest for this reason Is it not a 
great factor in the government of a 
country to provide for its defence? — I 
did not say that the scheme of Provin- 
cial Home Rule would he similar to the 
rights enjoyed by the Sovereign States 
of Europe. Obviously I was not doing 
that, but I was saying that the sizes 
of these great Provinces and their popu- 
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lations corresponded to the States of 
Europe and that the functions which 
would be attributed to them under the 
self-governing scheme would be functions 
which ought to claim the earnest enthu- 
siasm and interest of the Indian notables 
and gentlemen. 

15.045. May I assume that under 
your scheme the Provinces would have 
no control over these matters. Defence, 
external policy, railways, currency, 
customs, Post Office? — I demur alto- 
gether to the suggestion that it is my 
scheme I have already in answering 
His Highness said that I am not putting 
forward a scheme at all. I am only 
making a few modifications upon the 
Report of the Statutory Commission. 
That is all I am doing. 

15.046. Under the scheme that you 
support, let us say^ — That I support, 
yes, but the White Paper does not hand 
over defence to the Provinces. 

15.047. No; it does not? — Nor even to 
the Centre. 

15.048. Most certainly not, and if any- 
body says that the task that the White 
Paper proposes to entrust to Indians 
is as majestic as, say, the government 
of S.wit25erland, I would say it was not 
a correct description, I do not say 
that the White Paper does it? — No, hut 
the well-being of the people in the 
Punjab or in Bengal or in Madras is a 
tremendous task and ought not to be 
disparaged as unhappily it is dis- 
paraged, by the advocates who wish to 
go a little further. It is a tremendous 
thing in itself. 

15.049. Does not the well-being of the 
people of a country depend to a very 
large extent on the extension of what 
are known as the beneficent activities of 
the Government: Education, Communica- 
tions, Medical Relief, Public Health, 
Veterinary Services, and so on? — ^Yes, 
provided the taxes have not got to be 
made too high for the country. 

15.050. That is the next thing to which 
I was coming — provided the taxes are 
not made too high. Therefore, you can 
provide these benefits only if you can 
devise means to add to the taxable 
capacity of the people so that even with 
light taxation you may have a reasonable 
yield in the Revenue ? — ^I do not know 
how you do add to the taxable capacity 
of the people. I do not know how you 
mean “add to the taxable capacity of 
the people except by their becoming 


more wealthy, or else if you mean that 
a Government based upon democratic 
electioneering would be able to wring 
more money out of them, it may be true 
or it may not — I do not know. 

15.051. I have not said so at all. 
What I mean is this : Would not the 
obvious way be to promote the develop- 
ment of agriculture, coinineree and in- 
dustry and would not this depend bo a 
very large extent upon tariff policy, upon 
the provision of a means of transport, 
upon questions of currency, upon the 
level of prices? — ^All that seems perfectly 
true. 

15.052. That being so, you propose that 
all these factois, upon w'hich the pros- 
perity of the Provinces would depend, 
should be reserved at the Centre? — That 
IS the Government’s Scheme. 

15.053. No; that is not the Govern- 
ment’s Scheme, excuse me. The Govern- 
ment’s Scheme is, under the White Paper, 
to transfer railways and finance under 
certain safeguards? — Yes, under certain 
safeguards. 

15.054. Therefore, the Government's 
Scheme would certainly be more respon- 
sive in its operation in these fields than- 
the scheme whose support you are advo- 
cating here.? — You mean the Statutory 
Commission Scheme? 

15.055. Whichever it is, with your 
modifications? — With my modifications. 

15.056. Then I put it that it is un- 
fair to say that the Statutory Scheme 
with your modifications gives the Pro- 
vinces a field of autonomy in which 
responsible Ministers can show their 
capacity for self-government by improv- 
ing these Provincial Services when the 
means of improving them will all be con- 
trolled by a Reserved Centre. It is not 
a fair experiment.? — I am not sure that 
the criticism applies to what I have said. 
I propose certain derogations from the 
Statutory Commission’s Recommenda- 
tions. The Government have proposed 
some additions to the Statutory Commis- 
sion’s Recommendations, hut I have not 
expressed any opinion upon these par- 
ticular arrangements in regard to rail- 
ways, and so forth, to which you are 
referring. 

15.057. But you want everything re- 
served to the Centre, do you not, Mr. 
Winston Churchill? — I must refer you to 
the safeguards to which the Secretary of 
State attaches so much importance. 

15.058. I will not keep you upon the 
subject more than to say that it is a 
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taisk, no doubt, out it is a task with 
ibe majesty taiten out of it:' I do not 
agiee theie at ail. 

15 , 059 , I am sure you do notl" — I think 
there is no tusk winch has more niajest;^ 
than the administering to the well-being 
of very large masses of poor people. 

lo,0uU. That is so, with the means of 
having more money to administer to 
those needs to a satisfactory degree. Ask- 
ing your attention to your next para- 
graph 10, apart from the two general 
statements made in the first and the 
second conditions laid down by you, you 
propose two modifications. May I ask 
you this general question wuth regard 
to this paragraph first . Do you think 
that what you propose in these two para- 
graphs, the third and fourth sub-para- 
graphs of paragraph 10 is an advance 
upon the present system of responsible 
government in the Provinces, or whether 
it lays further restiictions upon responsi- 
bility in the Provinces than are laid by 
the present Constitution .which is in 
operation ? — I think it would constitute 
itn advance. 

15.061. Very good. Now, let us take 
S— your suggestion with regard^ to 

one or more Deputy-Governors. 

.say the Governor should have associated 
with him one or more Deputy-Governors 
o.ppointed by the Crown on the advice 
ot British Ministers to whom he may 
when and where expedient entrust ,the 
control of the Judiciary and also of the 
Police, unless it is found possible to 
organise the Police as an Imperial Ser- 
vice? — ^Yes. 

15.062. In those cases where the 
Governor did find it so expedient would 
the Deputy-Governor, according to you, 
be or not be a Member of the Legis- 
lature? Supposing your suggestion was 
accepted and a Deputy-Governor was 
appointed in a certain Province and the 
Governor thought fit to entrust the port- 
folio of law and order, including justice, 
to him, what do you suggest— whether 
the Deputy-Governor should or shotdd 
Hot be a Member of the Provincial Legis- 
lature?— I think it is a matter to decide 
wfeon you came to elaborate the Pro- 
posals. He might be or he might not. 
A solution would be possible either way. 

15,063. Could you suggest a solution? 
ft any rate, it would he to the ad- 

of the Legislature that he 
be present there at their debate, 
the same way, I believe, as 
of the Central Government now 


atxend xiom time to time sittings oi the 
Lencrai Assembly, but I certainly snould 
not think that it would be necessary tor 
him to be elected by the process of hav- 
ing a Constituency. 

15.064. Ot course not. If he was to 
be appointed by His Majesty on the 
advice of his British Ministers he coula 
not as well be elected by a Constituency. 
That IS perfectly obvious? — ^He could. 
Some of us have been appointed Minis- 
ters by His Majesty and then have been 
elected by a Constituency. 

15.065. He might he appointed and 
then he might conceivably be elected by 
a Constituency? — ^Yes. 

15.066. If he was an elected Member 
already, would you propose that he 
should continue to represent his Con- 
stituency as well as be Deputy-Governor, 
or would he have to lesign his seat as an 
elected Member of the Legislature?—! 
have said that if the J oint Committee 
desired more precise details on these 
general proposals which I have put for- 
ward, I should like to have notice and 
present that branch of the topic with all 
the proper forethought and elaboration 
which it deserves. I do not think I will 
attempt to solve Constitutional proposi- 
tions by question and answer, because 1 
do not think that would be helpful ; 1 do 
not think I should be giving you any 
valuable assistance m your task. 

15.067. It is very important for this 
reason, that in order to understand all 
the implications of your suggestion on 
this point it is necessary to visualise as 
to how it would work in practice, and 
if at this stage you are not in your own 
mind clear as to how it would work in 
practice no doubt the Committee might 
be able to get the detail out of you after 
notice, but we who are shortly returning 
to India will not be able to appreciate 
it at its proper value?— Mr. Z-afrulla 
Khan, the germ of this proposal was 
contained in the Beport of the iStatutory 
Commission. I have not got the refer- 
ence, and I cannot put my finger on it 
at the moment. 

Marquess of Iteading, 

15,068. I can give it to you if you want 
it? — ^You are no doubt familiar with the 
passage. You have upon this body a 
number of those who served upon that 
Commission, and no doubt they could tell 
you what was in their minds, but in 
principle I do not think I need go fur- 
ther than to say that the Governor, who 
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IS at; present almost the sole British 
representative on the spot of the Crown, 
should have with him a colleague who 
would be nominated as he was on the 
authority of the Secretary of State, who 
would be his deputy when he wanted 
to be away, .who would he his 
aide and assistant when he was 
administering, and to whom these 
functions wuth regard to the police could 
be entrusted. There is nothing very 
far-fetched or extraordinary about that. 
That would obviously mean that he "would 
come to the Assembly and be criticised 
by the Assembly and give reasons to the 
Assembly. It would mean that he would 
sit in the Council when the Governor 
was present and discuss matters and 
would generally be a friend and colleague 
of those who "were carrying on the re- 
sponsible government. I do not see that 
It is necessary to add any more to that. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 

15.069. May I just ask, to implement 
that, Mr. Churchill, this question You 
speak in the plural. Do you contemplate 
more than one of these Deputies, as you 
call them.P — Well, of course, I said one or 
more, because the strain of the Indian 
climato takes a great toll, and Governors 
have to go on leave. The strain of gov- 
ernment continually increases. I should 
like to see that element represented as 
strongly as x>ossible, but that is not in- 
herent in the point of having a nominated 
Minister or member to whom the control 
of the police can be delegated. 

15.070. If there are more than one 
then you begin to have an official bloc 
open to all the criticism that it has re- 
ceived^ — Yes; but in the Cabinet or 
Council — it is not like Parliament — ^in a 
Cabinet decisions are not taken by count- 
ing noses or forming blocs. 

15.071. But I thought you implied that 
these Deputies would normally be Minis- 
ters of the portfolio working with and in 
conjunction with the Ministry .P — ^Yes, but 
it is not an official bloc in that sense, be- 
cause the majority does not decide things 
in a Cabinet. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan, 

15.072. Mr. Churchill, I did not deny 
that the germ of this proposal was con- 
tained in the Beport of the Simon Com- 
mission. What T am afraid I have put 
my question on is the reason that, even 
when in the Simon Commission's Beport 
it appeared equally unworkable to me, as 


it is now in your submission, I am try- 
ing to see whether it can be made more 
woikable. May I put one or two fur- 
ther questions on the working of this 
in actual practice? With a deputy in 
the case of the appointment or a 
Deputy-Governor who was placed in 
charge of Law and Order, oi course, the 
ueceasary result would follow' that the 
Ministry and Legislature could not take 
upon themselves the responsibility of the 
administration of these two Departments 
— Police and Justice? — Certainly. If it 
were reserved in the hands of a 
nominated Minister, to that extent the 
responsibility of elected Ministers .would 
be diminished. 

15.073. And you would agree that in 
the case of a discussion in the Legis- 
lative Council wdth regard to something 
that had occurred or some omission that 
had taken place in the Department of 
Law and Order it should be constitu- 
tionally open to the Ministers and their 
supporters to vote against the Governor,, 
as it were, or the Government, whatever 
you would call it in those circumstances? 
— I suppose if the Governor uses his 
special powers, the Ministry of the day 
might differ from him and express their 
opinion in that way. 

15.074. And there the White Paper 
recognises that the Governor would take 
the responsibility upon himself.? — Yes. 

15.075. But here I am submitting to 
you that it is not only with regard to 
the special reservations, but over the 
whole field of Law and Order the 
Alimstry would not be responsible and 
could whenever there was a discussion, 
either take up a neutral attitude, or it 
.would not be a case of the Governor 
overriding them under the powers of the 
Constitution, but this is a Department 
for which they are not at ail respon- 
sibl^? — ^We should have to face that as 
an alternative to the still more grievous 
difficulties which would be entailed in 
the transferrence of Law and Order and 
the Police in Provinces where the state 
of feeling was such that very great dis- 
orders might arise, 

15,076. Take another aspect of the 
question: Supposing in a certain Pro- 
vince the Governor did not think It 
was necessary to entrust the control of 
the Judiciary and the Police to iih& 
Deputy-Governor, what would happen 
then ? — He would be the Governor’s 
Deputy and assist him in his functions 
and relieve him when he was going away 
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and so forth. He ^ould he his alter ego 
It would be like the second in command 
of a regiment helping the colonel. 

15,077. One reason that you have 
given tor making this proposal is mat 
if there was a Hindu Minister and a 
complaint by Muslims that he was not 
treating them fairly, or mce versa, a 
drScuity might arise, and yonr solution 
is this: Supposing a difficulty of that 
kind arose with regard to the Depar^ 
ments of Education, Medicine, or Health, 
what would be your remedy?— We are 
going to make the experiment and we 
are going to run the risk, and we all 
cherish the hope attendant upon an ex- 
periment of that kind. Things may go 
wrong in education or they may go 
right7 but right or wrong, they do not 
touch the very grievous issues which are 
raised in a breakdown in the forces con- 
cerned with keeping the peace. 

15,078. So that I understand with re- 
gard to the other Departments yon would 
trust to the good sense of the Ministers. 

Certainly. I think that ^ that only 

shows hcKw important is the discretionary 
sphere, the sphere of responsible gov- 
ernment, which is being handed 
We should certainly have to give that 
power with the hope that, in the mai^ 
it will make an improvement, but witn 
the belief that in many cases there wiU 
be considerable difficulty, but, still, it 
should be tried. 

15 079. Now, Mr. Churcbill, at what 
Stag4, if any, which yon can visualise, 
would you he prepared to transfer the 
Department of Law and 'Order to the 
Ministers in the 
that every case mnst be 
Governor and the Government of India 
as a whole. There are some Provinces 
where it might come quite soon, otJiers 
where it would not be reasonable to do 
it for a long time. 

15,080. If the Governor of a Province 
and the Government of India were of 
opinion that in a certain Province it 
■ mi^t safely he transferred, you 
, he prepared to advise Parliament that 
it may he so trMisferredP — ^It would not 
really depend upon Parliament. The 
Act would have been passed and the 
Deputy would be there, and the powers 
would be exercised in pursuance of the 
■'Asti. .Certainly, if the Governor thought 
it would conduce to public tran- 


quillity and smooth working of a Pro- 
vince to appoint a Minister responsible 
to the elected Assembly in charge of the 
Police, that would not involve any refer- 
ence to Parliament over here at all. 

16.081. So that in the Statute you 
would propose that provision should be 
made that in any Province where the 
Governor and Governor-General were 
satisfied that the transfer might take 
place they should have power to transfer 
it without coming up to Parliament for 
fresh powers? — Yes. 

15.082. Now proceeding to your pro- 
posal under subnparagraph (4) with re- 
gard to the Inspectorate, you have said 
in paragraph 11: “ The Government of 
India, collecting taxes with the Britisn 
Army behind it as its ultimate sanc- 
tion, cannot transfer large grants from 
the Centre to the Provinces ’’ — except 
under certain conditions. I have no 
reason to suppose that you are not fully 
aware of the financial position in India 
and of questions with regard to Federal 
finance, but may I ask you whether in 
your opinion Income Tax collected from 
people working in a Province would be 
a Provincial source of revenue or an 
Imperial source of revenue? — It would 
entirely depend upon the services in the 
Provinces or at the Centre which were 
to be provided for. Obviously, the Pro- 
vincial Government must have revenues 
sufficient to carry on their business at 
a certain level and so must the Federal 
Government. They have got to divide it 
between them. I should have a lot to 
say about the assigning of a particular 
revenue to particular purposes. I think 
it is a very large question how far that 
is desirable, but if we were to go into 
the argument as to the relations of 
Federal and Provincial finance now, I 
am sure I could not do justice to it. 

Chairman. 

15,083. Mr. Zafrulla Khan, I must 
adjourn the Committee. I Rm^ under 
strict injunctions from the Committee to 
adjourn at five o'clock. I propose to ask 
Mr. Churchill whether he can attend 
the further meeting of the Committee 
to-morrow evening at five o'clock, when 
possibly his examination may be con- 
cluded? — ^I am entirely at your disposal, 
my Lord Chairman. 


acdered, That the Committee be adjourned to to-morrow at Five o'clock. 
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The MARQUESS of LINLITHGOW in the Chair. 


The Right 


Honourable Winston Spenceb. Chitkchili, C.H. (A Member of 
House of Commons) is further examined as foUows; 


the 


Mr. Zafrulla Khan, 

15,084. Mr. Churchill, yesterday when 
the Committee rose I was questioning you 
on paragraph 11 of your Memorandum 
with regard to the inspectorate. You 
5 aid you were not willing to enter into 
a discussion of the details of Federal 
finance, but, without entering into those 
details, may I ask you one or two ques- 
tions to get your meaning clear on some 
aspects of this suggestion of yours re- 
garding the inspectorate. You say : 

‘‘ The Government of India, collecting 
taxes with the British army behind it 
as its ultimate sanction, cannot transfer 
large grants from the centre to the pro- 
vinces, except in so far as it is sure 
they are spent for the purposes designed 
and with reasonable efficiency.’’ Do 
you visualise grants-in-aid from the 
Centre to the Provinces for this purpose 
earmarked with regard to their object? 

I certainly think that arrangement 
would he beneficial. 

15,086. Supposing that there was 
money available for these grants and 


they could be earmarked for that purpose, 
your suggestion would then mean that 
the inspectors would go and inspect the 
administration of these Departments only 
so far as it related to the expenditure 
of money which had been granted by the 
Centre to the Provinces? — ^Yes. 

15,086. How would you divide up the 
system of inspection in that case? Sup- 
posing the Province was paying nine- 
tenths of the expenditure on the Depart- 
ment of Education and one-tenth came 
as a grant from the Centre, what is the 
kind of method you have in view for 
the inspector to follow ? — He would, of 
course, visit, first of all, the Centre of 
the Government and he would discuss 
with the officials. It is probable that in 
nine cases out of ten he would not be 
put to any further labours; the situation 
would be satisfactory. The additional 
one-tenth coming from the Centre would 
be granted and we should have to take 
a step forward, but if it was found that 
there was a very serious retrogression 
in the character of the education in this 
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Province then he would go back to the 
Government of India and he would say : 

“ Tins Province is maeh behind the others 
and the reasons ior the differences which 
exist are not sufficient to explain this. 
We suggest that you should write to 
them, point out the defects, and ask them 
to take measures to improve the 
standard/^ Then if, after a long time, 
they paid no attention, they might have 
to continue to manage their education 
without the one-tenth ivhich you have 
indicated would come from the Central 
Government. But before that point was 
reached in ordinary practice local 
administration would be found anxious 
to put its position in good order. After 
all, it would desire to have the children 
well educated and it would also desire 
to earn this additional grant from the 
Imperial Government, and it is veiy 
likely that without any deduction being 
made at all a better state of things 
would arise all round. The case for Pro- 
vincial Home Rule would be made more 
secure. 

15.087. I am afraid I was not able to 
make my question clear. !My question 
was this : Do you propose that the in- 
spectorate should inspect the admini^itra- 
tion of these Departments over tbe whole 
field of those Departments or only to the 
extent to which money had been granted 
from the Centre? — ^It is impossible, once 
money is put into a pool and spent out 
upon services to earmark any particular 
laikh of rupees to any particular school 
or form of education. Obviously, their 
inspectorial function would extend to the 
whole service. 

15.088. That is what I would have 
thought. Therefore, this inspectorate of 
the Government of India would have the 
jurisdiction to inspect all the Depart- 
ments of the Provincial Government over 
the whole of their field, except the Police 
and the Judiciary, which under your pro- 
posals would be reserved? — ^In principle, 
they would, 

15.089. There may not be necessity for 
a time, but there would be jurisdiction 
to do so? — I think jurisdiction is not 
quite the right word. 

15.090. Perhaps you would supply the 
correct word? — ^Tes. They would have a 

^ right of inspection. 

. 15,091. Over the whole field of adminis- 
tration? — Yes; but supposing they found 
'.iaiilt and the Provincial Government did 
agree with them, it is not suggested 
' they would have any remedy; the 


inspectors would have no remedy, except 
to withhold a portion of the grant. 

Sir A'usten Chamberlain. 

15.092. May I put one question to 
clear up what seems to me to be a mis- 
understanding? When you were speak- 
ing of the money being allocated to a 
service you meant a service like Educa- 
tion, and you would then examine 
whether the education was reasonably 
efficient or was seriously retrograde? — 
Yes. 

15.093. But you did not mean, did 
you, that if you gave a grant-in-aid on 
education that would give you a right to 
inspect the sanitary service? — No — only 
in respect of the specific grant 

Mi. Zafrulla Khan. 

15,094 But you do mean, do not you, 
Mr. Churchill, that these grants-in-aid 
should be towards all the Departments of 
the Province, and therefore the inspec- 
torate should have the right to inspect 
all the Departments, except Law and 
Order.? — So far as the funds were partly 
supplied from the Centre — and I think 
they should be partly supplied from the 
Centre — ^the inspection would follow and 
the measure of control would be obviously 
proportioned to the importance attached 
by the Provincial Government to the 
grant which it received from the Centre. 

15.095. So that your suggestion is this, 
if I am right in understanding it, that 
if the Centre is able to make grants-in- 
aid towards all the Provincial Depart- 
ments, it should do so and it should, as a 
consequence, set up an inspectorate with 
regard to all Departments? — ^If it were 
able to do so it would be better that it 
should do so, and the inspection should 
follow the grant. 

15.096. Of course you are aware that 
under the present system with regard to 
-the transferred Departments in the 
Provinces. Education, Medicine, Public 
Health, Public Works, Local Self-Govern- 
ment, and other Departments which are 
transferred, there is at present exercised 
no control from the Reserved Centre? — 
Yes. 

15.097. And you would agree, would 
not you, that if your system could bo 
followed and were followed then the Re- 
served Centre which you propose would 
have in these Departments that have 
already been transferred a power of 
supervision over the Provinces which it 
does not at present possess? — ^But then I 
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think you must look upon that as part 
of the process which I hope will con- 
tinue during Provincial Home Rule, ot 
laying the foundations for a unified 
Federal system when Provincial Home 
Rule has been proved to be a success. It 
IS a certain sacrifice in the absolute inde- 
pendence of the Provincial administra- 
tion, a sacrifice for value received, lead- 
ing up to an object which I understand 
IS sincerely desired. 

15,093. True, Mr. Churchill, it may he 
a very good suggestion as you say, but 
to the extent to which I have put it to 
you in the previous question, it is going 
back, as it were, and will be a super- 
vision over Provincial administration 
which does not at present exist. To that 
extent it will be a restriction of Provin- 
cial authority in those matters — for a 
good object, as you say.^ — Yes-, it would 
be a step back to make sure of taking 
a larger step forward towards the effec- 
tive unification of India. 

15.099. Now, taking another point, as 
you have said already, if it were not pos- 
sible to grant these moneys from the 
Centre in the manner you have sug- 
gested, the basis of your proposal falls 
and you would view that with very great 
regret, because then the reproach which 
you have been trying to remove from the 
White Paper proposals would remain 
there? — Yes. 

15.100. Supposing it was not possible, 
in the nature of things, to adopt this 
suggestion for the lack of funds, have 
you any other suggestion which might 
nevertheless remove this reproach ? — Ot 
course, so long as things go on as they 
are at present, I accept the status quo. 
It is where these new cabinets are 
formed with responsible control of the 
Provinces that the new departure 
begins, and in regard to that I consider 
that the onus rests upon the Secretary 
of State and His Majesty’s Government 
to provide a satisfactory answer to the 
complaint or charge which will he made 
against them, and is already made 
against them, that they are showing 
themselves negligent and careless of the 
well-being and cultural and social pro- 
gress of the Indian masses. 

15.101. You have said that you are 
willing to accept the present position 
so long as it exists? — Well, I am partly 
responsible for it. 

15.102. I am going to put a question 
upon it. When the new responsibility 
of the Ministers begins you would wish 


XU bring in a certain amount of control, 
but Ministers at present in the Provinces, 
who are in charge only of the Depart- 
ments that have already been trans- 
ferred are not subject to that control, 
as you have admitted, and yet they are 
at present responsible with regard to 
any new responsibility that arises under 
the AVhite Paper only with regard to 
the subjects that have already been 
transferred? — ^To the Department? 

15.103. Yes. I suggest that the re- 
sponsibility with regard to these par- 
ticular Departments will continue to be 
the same ? — ^But the actual administra- 
tive responsibility of the departmental 
head for his Department, not the collec- 
tive responsibility of the group of 
Ministers to a representative Assembly, 
which under Provincial Home Rule, will 
be, to all intents and purposes, a Cabinet 
for the Province. 

15.104. Gould you ii^foxm the Com- 
mittee to what extent would the respon-, 
sibility of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion m a Province be different under 
the new system from what it is under 
the present system? — ^He would be a 
member of a responsible administration 
instead of as under the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Scheme He would not only be re- 
sponsible for the management of his De- 
partment, but he would be a member of 
the Cabinet for the Province. 

15.105. No, the Director of Instruction 
will not he a member? — If he was not 
a Cabinet Minister, it would be different. 
That may be a Department which was 
not included in it. There would be 
some member in a Cabinet for a Pro- 
vince who would be able to speak in 
the Council or Cabinet of the Province 
with regard to matters of education. We 
have many Ministers in our Government 
who have Departments under them ot 
great importance, but sometimes they 
are not Cabinet Ministers. They would, 
however, be summoned to the Cabinet 
if their Departments were being con- 
sidered and, failing that, other Ministers 
would assume the responsibility as 
Councillors. 

15.106. The situation as regards the 
present Provincial Cabinet is not quite 
clear to you, if I may say so, Mr, 
Churchill. The situation is at present 
that the Minister of Education — ^you said 
Departmental Head — is a Member of the 
Cabinet. He will continue to be, and I 
say that the responsibility will be the 
same under the new Government j there 
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will be no new responsibility’ added, and 
therefore the suggestion that, because 
there will be no responsibility, there 
should be no control, loses its basis. He 
is at present a Member of the Cabinet 
and responsible to the Legislature with 
regard to the Department of Education? 
— With regard to that Department, yes; 
but the collective power of the Cabinet 
will be increased by the establishment of 
Provincial Home Eule. He will be a 
Member of a body which has as a whole 
responsible functions collectively. That 
is a very different thing from being a 
Member of a body which is partly con- 
trolled by the Governor’s Council and 
only partly controlled by the Ministers 
who are responsible to the Assembly. 

15,107. Now, looking at both these 
suggestions together (I have been asking 
you questions with regard to 3 and 4 
separately) in case your suggestion was 
carried into effect, would you consider 
4>hat any safeguards in the form of special 
responsibilities and special powers of the 
Governor would be necessary in the 
Provinces? — Do you mean in case of 
emergency ? 


15.108. In case 3 and 4 were given 
effect to — a Deputy-Governor in charge 
of Law and Order and an inspectorate; 
would you consider any further safe- 
guards in the Provinces were necessary, 
or would you be content with these? — I 
take as my basis tbe Report of the 
Statutory Commission and I am contem- 
plating the fabric of the Statutory 
Commission. I am not suggesting that 
those safeguards that they have proposed 
should be added to or altered at all. 
Their aim was broadly to entrust 
Provincial Home Eule to the elected 
Assemblies in the Provinces and to keep 
the principle of dyarchy out of the 
Provinces as far as possible, and to keep 
it out as far as possible is also my object, 

15.109. Except that you would bring in 
dyarchy with regard to Law and Order? 
— That is quite true. 

15.110. You would al^o impose as a con- 
dition of the functioning of this Home 
Eule approval of the policy of the 
Ministers from the Centre through their 
inspectorates? — No, not approval of their 
policy at all, but the power to withhold 
a desirable grant or to reduce a desirable 

• grant; no more than that. They might 
Well, we will do without your 
we prefer to keep the service in 
->resent condition ” That would be 
g -T^esponeibility . 


15.111. May I now draw your atten- 
tion to page 55 of the White Paper? It 
IS true that aiiart from the fact that your 
own scheme, as you said yesterday, is 
within the ambit pf the Statutory Com- 
mission’s Report, you have carefully 
studied the proposals of the White 
Paper nevertheless .P — I have indeed. 

15.112. Will you tell me, without 
reference to the Statutory Commission, 
whether in view of your suggestions in 3 
and 4 of paragraph 10 of your 'Own 
Memorandum any of the provisions of 
paragraph 70 on that page would still 
be necessary P — Oh, yes, certainly; my 
proposals are intended to be additional 
to what is set out in paragraph 70, 

15.113. So you would require para- 
graph 70 plus your own suggestions? — 
Exactly. 

15.114. Would ijou say that your Pro- 
vincial Government constituted on that 
basis would be a responsible Government? 
— Certainly I should. 

15.115. May I draw your attention to 
a certain portion of your speech, which 
has already been referred to, in the 
House of Commons on the 3rd December, 
1931, at page 231. You say: Internal 
security, in the ultimate issue, must be 
reserved. The protection of minorities 
must be reserved. The minorities in 
India, added together, are majorities, 
substantial majorities. They are 
entangled at every stage with the 
Hindus. There is to be no discrimina- 
tion against British trade, and the 
interests of the Services are to be 
properly safeguarded.” Then, omitting 
one sentence which has no bearing on 
this question, you go on to say: “ I will 
not take up the time of the House in 
arguing how much will be left of 
responsible Government, or what will be 
the meaning attached to the phrase 
* responsible Government ’ when all these 
safeguards have been given full and 
loyal effect to.” Now my question is 
this: You have not explained to the 
House^perhaps you will explain to the 
Committee in answer to my question 
presently — ^how much responsibility will 
be left to the Provincial Government 
when all the safeguards under para- 
graph 70 are fully and loyally given effect 
to plus the two safeguards you desire 
to add to them? — I should be very much 
obliged if I might see a copy of my 
speech, if Mr. Zafrulla Khan will allow 
me just to look at it for a^ moment, 
because there is always a difficulty iu ' 
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replying on one part of a statement 
witliont knowing where it fits in. 

(A copy of Hansard is handed to the 
Witne&s.) 

15.116. It IS in Column 231^ — I have 
refreshed my memory with that. Would 
you kindly tell me the question you want 
to ask? How much responsibility will 
be left^> ’’ 

15.117. You have there said, enumerat- 
ing these safeguards as laid down in 
Paragraph 70 that you -will not there 
argue the question as to- ‘‘ how much 
will be left of responsible government, 
or what will be the meaning attached 
to the phrase ^ responsible government ’ 
when ail the safeguards have been given 
full and loyal effect to — Yes 

15,11S. Will you tell the Committee if 
all these safeguards have been given full 
and loyal effect to, and the two further 
safeguards that you desire are added to 
them how much will be left of responsible 
government in the Provinces — I have 
not been able to read the whole of the 
context, but I think that my purpose in 
speaking in that sense was mainly 
directed to the Federal aspect, and I 
think that the interpolation which I 
made there that I would not examine 
how much would be left of responsible 
government at the Centre is a point 
which in its place in the argument, may 
properly be used in respect of the Federal 
aspect; but, so far as the Provinces are 
concerned these reservations in Para- 
graph 70 are in the main reservations 
which only come into play when some 
exceptional state of affaire has arisen. 

15.119. So it would be in the Federal 
sphere? — ^It seems to me that after these 
reservations had been confided to the 
Governor there would still remain u.n 
immense sphere of practical work and 
usefulness and discretion in which the 
responsible ministers could exercise their 
full functions and discretion. 

'Sir Samuel Moare. 

15.120. Perhaps Mr. Churchill will, not 
now but at some future time look at his 
speech. I think he will find, as far as 
I remember the occasion, that he and I 
were having something in the nature of 
an argument about the way these powers 
should be exercised. My memory if it 
is correct certainly goes to show that he 
waa dealing with the Provincial adminis- 
tration, and, in any case, I would re- 
mind him the safeguards for the Federal 
Government are exactly the same with 


one minor exception as the Provincial 
safeguards^ — No, I think my right hon- 
ourable friend, intervening from memory, 
and guided by his wish to turn the point 
against me, has come down on the wrong 
side because I see quite clearly that in 
the passage immediately preceding this 
quotation it is perfectly clear that I am 
referring to the Federal aspect I speak 
about the Statute of Westminster, and 
I proceeded to say how important it is for 
the House to read the Secretary of 
Statens speech with all its reservations 
and safeguards. “ He spoke of the army. 
That must be reserved Foreign affairs 
must be reserved. Financial stability, 
that IS to say the balancing of the 
budget, currency, the banking system — 
ail these must be reserved,” and so on. 
Those are the lines which immediately 
precede this passage, so it is perfectly 
clear that I am dealing with the Federal 
and not with the Provincial aspect, but 
it is also perfectly correct for Mr. 
Zafrulla Khan to say that the argument 
used in one sphere may be applied to the 
other. My argument on the second 
sphere of Provincial government would 
be that the addition of this inspectorate 
to follow up grants of money from the 
Centre, and the retention of the Police 
in the manner I have described, added to 
the safeguards in Paragraph 70, will still 
leave an immense effective sphere for 
the responsibility of ministers, and one 
which has only to be filled adequately to 
find itself constantly enlarged. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

15.121. That, of course, is a question of 
argument. With regard to this sphere of 
responsibility there have been many ques- 
tions put to you, Mr. Churchill, with re- 
gard to the intelligentsia and the 
politically minded classes, I have no 
desire to repeat any of that but may I 
put this to you that whatever their 
standing, or their strength, or their in- 
fluence over the masses, you will agree 
with me that those are the classes that 
must come in to work the constitution 
whatever constitution it may be? — Cer- 
tainly. 

15.122. And that if the constitution 
whicffi emerges from Parliament finally 
is of the kind which the intelligentsia 
or politically minded classes think it is 
not worth coming into, not worth stak- 
ing their credit in the country for, be- 
cause it did not really place respon- 
sibility on their shoulders even in the 
Provincial sphere, the constitution .would 
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not properly vrork° — Of course, if tbe 
politically minded class of India, and 
all those innumerable capable servants 
and oibcials who have hitherto been the 
method by which the Government of 
India has been carried on, with a cer- 
tain amount of assistance and super- 
vision from the British — of course, if 
tliey all unanimously and unitedly de- 
cline to give their services, undoubtedly 
that would create a very difficult situa- 
tion in India , but I do not contem- 
plate such a thing happening. But I 
do not believe such a thing would hap- 
pen or could happen except for a very 
tew days or a very few weeks, because, 
numerous as are the official posts 
throughout India held by Indians, the 
number of Indians qualified to fill those 
posts is far greater (enormously greater) 
and I cannot believe with a fair 
offer being made and large new respon- 
sibilities being extended we should find 
ourselves in the presence of a universal 
strike against accepting functions of gov- 
ernment on behalf of the Indian intelli- 
gentsia. On the contrary I think there 
might very well be immense eagerness 
to fill the places which were vacated, or 
•which some refused to fill. There might 
be, so far from being a general absten- 
tion, be something like an ugly rush 
to ffil these important places with the 
valuable services and remuneration 
attached to them. 

15,123. You will I am sure forgive me, 
working as I am under a handicap, 
English not being my mother tongue, and 
I repeatedly fail to make mvself under- 
stood in my questions. May I make 
another attempt I did not refer to 
the permanent Services which are filled 
largely by Indians; they are not, T hope, 
regarded as the politically mmd^ classes 
who will have influence with the masses 
in order to work or not to work the Con- 
stitution. What I meant was that your 
legislatures and ministries in the Pro- 
vinces whose, surely, must be the respon- 
sibilities, must he drawn from non-official 
responsible politically minded classes in 
India. Apart from the actual machinery 
of administration, if your scheme, as I 
assure you it will be looked upon, is 
looked upon by these classes as so unduly 
vestricting the responsibility, even in the 
Provincial sphere, that they did not 
think it worth while to give up their 
ordinary avocations to come into the 
|f^^^3^ernment as legislators and adminis- 
to work this constitution, will 
with me that it would not he 
trying to put into force such 


a constitution ? — That is a contingency 
that might arise m regard to any 
scheme, and I cannot admit it is liable 
to arise merely because of the two addi- 
tional suggestions which I have made, 
but if it did arise and there was a 
general disinclination on the part of the 
political classes to work the political 
part of the Provincial administration, 
then, of course, we should have to carry 
on as we have done for a great many 
years with great success, and for the 
time being we should have, as it were, to 
hold these powers, which were disdained 
or rejected, in trust until such time as 
opinion changed and people came for- 
ward anxious to exercise them. I have 
not, of course, all the details in my 
mmd, but I believe there have been 
occasions when some of these bodies have 
failed to function, and when the 
Governor and officials have had to carry 
on without their aid and I believe they 
earned on extremely well sometimes to 
the great satisfaction of the masses in 
the Province. 

15.124. With regard to the earlier part 
of your answer ^where you say you do 
not think your two additions will make 
all the difference may I put this to you? 
T did not say that by virtue alone of 
these two additions the people will think 
there is a restriction on responsibility. 
My contention is this, that even you 
seemed to think when speaking in Par- 
liament on the occasion to which I have 
already referred that this set of safe- 
guards in Paragraph 70 in themselves 
was a serious encroachment upon the 
principle of responsibility and the addi- 
tion of two very large elements (you call 
them small, we differ) in the way of ro* 
servation of Law and Order and super- 
vision of administration from the re- 
served Centre might make those classes 
feel that those were the last two straws 
that broke the eamePs back.? — I hope it 
would not he so. I hope the camel 
would be robust enough to bear those 
considering that he was moving forward 
along a path that led to such pleasant 
pastures and grazing grounds. 

15.125. Only one or two- questions more, 
and I need not trouble you any further. 
They are these. Will you kindly look 
at paragraph 14 of your iMemorandum? — 
Yes. 

15.126. You say: ‘‘There is therefore 
no case for reconstituting the Central 
Government on the grounds that it 
cannot discharge its functions.” Sup- 
posing the Central Government had not 
proved itself fully capable of dealing with 
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a situation of lawlessness and disorder 
in India, would you tiiink that was a 
around for advancing towards Responsi- 
bility at the Centre?— Yes, but it would 
not follow that the method of advance 
would be by further extension of autono- 
mous institutions. 

15,1^7. May I put to you another con- 
sideration under this paragraph 14? 

Will admit that the legislature at 

the Centre has, in trymg to deal with 
the situation that has arisen given all 
the necessary powers by ordinary means 
ot legislation to the Central Government 
recently? It has strengthened the 
crenerai Criminal Law of the country in 
order to invest the Government with the 
necessary power to deal with the situa- 
tion that has arisen?— Of coupe I toiiow 
these matters only as a Member of Par- 
liament. I have not the special know- 
ledge, but, as far as I have been able 
to follow these matters, the action of the 
Assembly has been a real support to the 
Government during this period, ana i 
am very pleased to see that that has 
been the case in many matters, in many 
respects, and that is one of the reasons 
(why I am not so convinced as some otimrs 
are that the present Assembly is a bad 
one and ought to be swept aw^ and 
replaced by something quite different. 

I think it looks as if the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Assembly was not working so 
badly at all in all the circumstances from 
everybody’s point of view. 

15,128. My point is this, and I put 
this to you as having some knowledge on 
the matter, not merely having looked at 
the matter from a disinterested point or 
7 iew that the attitude of the Assembly 
in granting these powers, and ^ the 
capacity of the Central Government itself 
to cope with the situation, has been bene- 
Icially affected to a very large degree 
which would- otherwise have been im- 
possible by two factors. One is that the 
hopes aroused in India that it was shortly 
going to shoulder the responsibihty of 
government on a full responsible basis in 
the Provinces and a partially responsible 
-basis in the Centre has, to a very large 
extent deprived the elements of disorder 
and disruption of their support. The 
second factor is that in dealing with this 
situation the Assembly, hoping that the 
new constitution was soon coming into 
force, has thought that it was necessary 
to arm the Government with those powers 
in order that it might deal with that 
extreme element. If this hope is now 
dashed I think the two great supports 


of the Government in dealing ^’^ith the 
situation will have been withdrawn. 
Would that affect in any way your atti- 
tude towards the scheme of the White 
Paper? — I certainly think that due 
weio“ht should be given to the argument 
which Mr. Zafrulia Khan has addressed 
to us, certainly due weight should be 
given to it. 

15.129. My last question is on the iast 
sentence of your Memorandum. The 
establishment of successful self-governing 
Provinces must precede all question of 
their union in a Federal system ? 

15.130. What would he your test of 
successful self-governing Provinces, and 
over what period of time would you ex- 
tend it^’ — I have already said certainly 
more than ten years, and, as for the 
test, it would be a matter which everyone 
would have to judge, and which would 
be apparent. If the services were main- 
tained or were improving, if there was 
good feeling and absence of subversive 
agitation of all kinds, if peace reign-ed 
between the different races and religions 
in the different Provinces, and generally 
people were animated by a strong spirit 
of co-operation and desire to ameliorate 
the general conditions of those among 
whom they lived, and for whom they were 
responsible, and if everyone who looked 
at the Indian scene could say, See how 
much better this is being done now that 
they have Home Pule in the Provinces 
the further advance to unite those Pro- 
vinces would be irresistible, but you 
cannot lay down any precise test and say 
there must be so many pupils in a school 
or there must be such-and-such a standard 
in irrigation, or in forestry. It is 
taking a period of time. Obviously after 
a time an impression will he made upon 
everyone, and upon the whole world. 

15,131. I do not want to ask any more 
questions ? — I would like to say , if I 
might, that I have not felt that Mr. 
Zafrulia Khan has been at any disad- 
vantage through any lack of command 
of the English language. 


-Sardar Buia Singh, 

15,132. I want to put one or two ques- 
tions, with your permission. I want to 
carry a little further a question which 
has been put by my colleague Chaudri 
Zafrulia Khan, and I would like to draw 
your attention to an answer given to a 
certain question put hy Mr. Isaac Foot 
here in this Committee, to Sir John 
Thompson and his colleagues, and I hope 
that after hearing that reply, the 
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answer given by those men w'ho have got 
sueh a great administrative experience, 
and a very recent experience in India, 
you might modify or change your 
opinion. The question was put : “ What 
would be the result of the loss of that 
co-operation ’’ — co-operation ’’ means 
not working the scheme as you present 
it, that is to say, if the politically 
minded people are not willing to work 
that scheme. The question put was: 

What would be the result of the loss 
of that co-operation? ” The reply was: 

I think the result would be a storm 
of agitation such as we have never had 
to face before.’’ Then another ques- 
tion : ‘‘ Would it he going too far to say 
from your answers to Lord Lothian that, 
in your opinion, there is no alternative 
in the future of India between a larger 
measure of self-government and Military 
autocracy? — (A) Yes, I think that is 
true, but I do not think that Military 
autocracy would ever work in India 
under modern conditions ” ? — That is Sir 
John Thompson is it? 


16,133. Yes, and Sir Alfred Watson, 
and Mr. Edwajrd Villiers, and many 
other distingnished people whom they 
represented, who have got many posi- 
tions, such as that of Governor of a Pro- 
vince and others, this is their opinion, 
that if people are not willing to work 
that scheme, there would be a very 
great agitation, a huge flood of agita- 
tion, I should say, and that .would he 
unable to be governed by military auto- 
cracy, What is your opinion after hear- 
ing that? — My opinion remains quite un- 
moved because these gentlemen are 
notorious propagandists and agitators in 
favour of the White Paper. They have 
formed a small society, supported I be- 
lieve with the patronage in one form or 
another of the conservative central office, 
and are actively carrying on a partisan 
.campaign in all parts of the country in 
#order to gather support for the White 
Paper, and although their words are no 
doubt interesting to repeat and although 
we must not credit them with anything 
but sincerity, I decline utterly to take 
what they say as gospel. Indeed, I 
should hardly have thought there was 
any testimony which should he more 
, readily discounted than that which they 


Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

You are in fact carrying on a 





campaign of your own in 


opposition to them^ — I am m fact. That 
is perfectly true. 

Sir Samuel JSoare, 

15.135. It would also be true to say, 
.would it not, that representatives of 
your propagandist organisation have 
given a great deal of evidence before 
this Committee? — ^That may be so, true, 
but you would hardly expect to convert 
Sir John Thompson by reading out to 
him passages from my evidence. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 

15.136. Are we to understand, then, 
that whether it be Sir Michael O’ Dwyer 
or Sir John Thompson or anyone who 
has given the benefit of his experience 
to the guidance of English opinion in 
this matter they are not to be trusted 
and their evidence is to be discounted 
by us? — No, I did not say that, nor 
would that be, your Grace, a fair assump- 
tion from what I said, if you will allow 
me to say so, I am dealing with the 
point put to me as to whether my per- 
sonal opinion, as one whose opinion has 
been known and declared, is likely to 
be altered or should be altered by the 
evidence of the protagonist on the other 
side. The Committee have a different 
function altogether. They hear all 
opinions, and it is their duty to balance 
them, but when my friend here invites'" 
me to say whether my opinion is altered 
in consequence of Sir John Thompson’s 
evidence, I cannot help saying, and it 
would be dishonest for me to conceal the 
fact, that I have not felt my opinion 
at all affected thereby. 

15.137. I thought you indicated in 
what you said that such evidence was to 
be much discredited? — To be discredited 
by those who do not agree with that 
point of view and who are engaged in 
this controversy, but I was not suggest- 
ing at all that the Archbishop should 
not weigh it and treat it at its proper 
value in relation to all the other evi- 
dence to which he is listening in this 
enquiry. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 1 I am grate- 
ful to you for leaving my judgment free. 

Marquess of Lothian. 

15,136. Mr. Churchill, are we entitled 
to take it that it would he legitimate for ; 
this Committee to apply the same adjeo- J 
tives to your propagandists as you have . 
applied to the propagandists on the other j 
side.P — I have not the slightest doubi| 
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that Lord Lothian has already applied 
worse adjectives to them. Naturally I 
will -weigh what Sardar^Buta Singh has 
pointed out, and we all ought -bo. 

Sardar Buia Singh. 

15,139. I have another question -bo ask 
which extremely concerns me, being a 
member of the masses which are in India ^ 
— Yes. 

15140. I have been much interes-bed in 
your evidence here, in your memorandum 
and speeches made by you outside — I 
should not have said propaganda. You 
claim to be very much interested in the 
welfare of the masses, and I hope that it 
is true and there is no mental reservation 
behind that? — No, none. 

15.141. That is very good. I would like 
to put this before you. You have said 
that what these Indian masses require is • 
" Peace, justice, hygiene, and scientific 
development/* and they form the sole 
foundation whereby not only the well- 
being and progress but even the very 
existence of scores of millions of Indians 
depends.** I would request you whether 
you would be willing — ^because you say 
this is the sole foundation — also to add 
that it is not only the sole foundation 
but the Indian masses are also interested 
in many things, such as the advancement 
of agriculture, co-operative banks, the 
advancement of education, and one thing 
in between, because most of the masses 
you will agree with me, if they come 
from the villages, and most of them de- 
pend upon agriculture, are agriculturists. 
That you would agree with me? — ^Yes. 

15.142. Then in that case those people 
would also depend upon easy accessibility 
to markets, and cheap freight rates, and 
also they are interested in the exchange 
rates ? — ^Yes. 

15.143. Because the value of their pro- 
duce depends upon that? — Yes. 

15.144. So you would agree with me 
that the sole foundation is not what jyou 
said hut you would also include these 
things ? — Yes, I would certainly add 
them. 

15.145. In that case I would request 
you to remember that these Indian masses 
have got much to say as to the ameliora- 
tion and betterment of their conditions. 
You would agree to that as well? — Yes. 

15.146. Taking all these things into 
consideration — ^because I take my stand 
on that — ^you are actuated by very good 
feelings for the well-being of those 
masses? — ^Yes. 


15.147. Would you agree that the 
masses should be given adult suffrage? — 
No. 

15.148. Why not ^ — Because I think it 
IS quite impracticable. 

15.149. If it is practicable and if it is 
to their interests, would you or would 
you not agree to it. if it is proved to 
you that it is to their benefit , because 
in that case I -would like to put before 
you that they would be able to look after 
tbeir own affairs, not only the handful 
of educated people, as you appear to 
say, but they will themselves come for- 
ward, and will look after and take care 
of their own interests® — I think adult 
suffrage in India is outside any idea 
which anyone has put forward at the 
present time, and I think it is extremely 
arguable if it were practicable to have 
elections in which, I suppose, seventy or 
eighty millions or more of vo-fcers could 
record their votes It appears to me to 
be very doubtful whether that would 
afford a foundation upon which good gov- 
ernment would arise. Of course, we 
have to bear in mind how many countries 
in Europe have tired al-bogether of the 
Parliamentary system, have put it aside, 
have regarded the expression of opinion 
by the voting masses as leading to very 
injurious results, and how, supported by 
those very masses, they are almost every- 
where now se-fcting up au-boqracy and 
Dicta-borships, we being alm-ost the only 
exception. 

15.150. It is not so in this country. 
You are governed by that system, and I 
am also looking forward -to that system. 
I have got nothing -fco do with Germany 
or France or anybody else? — ^But still it 
is a movement of world opinion which I 
regret. 

15.151. Then you so far agree that 
these masses have got much at §take and 
that they should be given much more 
power to manage their own affairs? — But 
experience often shows that when they 
are given votes and told that they can 
manage their own affairs the first step 
they have taken in a great many 
countries is -fco yield themselves up to 
Dictatorship. 

15.152. But you say that you are pre- 
pared to make that experiment? — ^That 
really embodies the strength of the 
position I am unfolding. Here we 
have made that experiment ; hut 
how? Over hundreds and hundreds 
of years we have built our insti- 
tutions up out of tiny little Tillage 
Councils year by year until we have got 
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to a bod 5 ^ oj: soiidiy grown opinion. 
ThaL IS wiiT we must be so careiul in 
India to begin at the top and build 
down and create institutions which even 
in this country are open to great 
criticism and are only kept in being by 
an enormous amount of comprehension 
and give and take. 

15.153. But do not you think that 
times and circumstances have already 
changed? Things might have been done 
in that way years ago, but in this 
Twentieth Century things are done very 
rapidly and differently? — That is just the 
point; they are done very differently from 
the Nineteenth Century. 

15.154. I want to put another question 
to you. You say in your Alemorandum, 
paragi'aph 8* The government of India 
is mainly an administrative problem. 
Constitutional questions scarcely at all 
enter the life of the people - — ^Yes. 

16,155- I would draw your attention 
again to a reply by a very distinguished 
administrator m India, Sir Charles 
Innes. He says : The White Paper 

scheme is consistent with our past policy 
in India and with the pronouncements 
made by the Prime Minister, and more- 
o-ver it seems to me to be correct in 
principle.’^ This is the passage I wish 
to draw your attention to: India used 
to be primarily an administrative 
problem; now it is primarily a political 
problem, and for the problem as it is 
now, the true i*emedy, if there is one, 
lies in responsibility.’’ Again he says: 

Moreover the White Paper sets out to 
range on its side the forces of public 
opinion in India without vihich, as 
already p>ointed out, no constitution can 
be expected to work successfully, and I 
attach the greatest importance to this 
object for two reasons. In the first 
place, the only permanent link between 
this country and India is mutual good- 
will, and secondly, it is most desirable 
that we should switch the thoughts of 
educated India off political controversy 
on to constructive work of which there 


is so much to be done in so many fields 
in India.” After hearing this reply, 
what have you got to say, because the 
^eply I have read to you was made by 
a man who has got experience. As for 
yourself, as you have admitted, you have 


not been to India for a very long time, 
here is a man who comes just now, 
he says these things with his own 
rience, with his own knowledge of 
which he has seen with his own 
-T isould find gentlemen with just 


as great experience and just as great 
knowledge who would interpret the facts 
you have mentuAed in a different way, 
and who would draw diffeient con- 
clusions from them. As between the 
different views of the experts I do not 
incline to the view of Sir Char leg Innes 
I am so sorry. 

15.156. You do not agree with Sir 
Charles Innes and you do not agree with 
other very successful administrators 
there, but I may tell you that I am one 
of the masses in India, and I do want 
all these things, not only for myself but 
for all the masses of India? — The fact 
that you are one of the masses will 
greatly increase my regard and admira- 
tion for them 

15.157. There is one question which 
has already been put, but I want to draw^* 
'^our attention to it, Mr. Churchill It 
is my painful duty again to refer to the 
sentence about the “ sensible deteriora- 
tion of services.” I have given you 
plenty of evidence in proof of the facts 
which I wanted to prove to you, but 
you do not agree with me nor with those 
administrators, but here you make a cer- 
tain statement, ' My friends have tried 
to find out whether you had got any 
instances or authority in support of it. 
You have failed so far to give .any 
authority or any instance. I would like 
to draw your attention to a sentence 
which you yourself have so cogently put. 
It is the last line of paragraph 13. You 
say : ‘‘ But the proofs must be facts and 
not words ” Just as you claim that 
when we say anything we should give 
hard facts as proof, you have not given 
any proof. So I would request you kindly 
to take into consideration that you have 
not been able to substantiate this claiim 
of yours, that there is a sensible de- 
terioration of the services, and I would 
request you to modify that statement? — 

I have not attempted to do so with de- 
tails, and if I were to do so I should 
require to present a very lengthy case, 
but I am not making any sweeping 
accusations at all. I have heard from 
various quarters and, of course, the 
Joint Select Committee will have to make 
up its mind about that, that there has 
been a deterioration in some services 
and in some Provinces, but I may be 
wrong. 

15.158. Yes, you are wrong? — I am 

wrong ^ 

15.159. Yes? — If that is so, I am, 

I shall hold my judgment in suspense,# 
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since you say that, until I have seen 
what the Joint Select Committee report, 
and until we have finished the debates 
in Parliament upon the Bill. 

Sir Akbar Kydari, 

15.160. Mr. Churchill, are you one ol 
those who consider that the Indian 
Princes at the time of the Declaration 
which they made at the first Bound 
Table Conference were stampeded into 
Federation? — I should hardly like to use 
such an expression of such exalted per- 
sonages, but I think they were very pre- 
cipitate an what they did. I think they 
took a course which a long view will 
show will not be in accordance with their 
interests as ruling Princes. 

15.161. You are aware I suppose of the 
institution of the Indian States Com- 
mittee presided over by Sir Harcourt 
Butler in 1928 and 1929 ? — I have not the 
details m my mind. 

15,162 But you would I suppose accept 
that Committee to be a Committee of 
administrators who had very much a 
conservative bias? — I have not the per- 
sonnel of the Committee before me, and 
I am bound to say that I am not at the 
moment familiar with the document 
from which you are going to quote. 

15,163- Have you seen the Simon 
Report, within the ambit of whose 
recommendations you want a great deal, 
and rightly? — ^Yes, I have read that 
Report. 

15,164. Then may I refer you to what 
they extract in paragraph 228, Volume 
II, page 195, of that Commission’s 
Report: ‘‘We have left the door open to 
closer union. There is nothing in our 
proposals to prevent the adoption ot 
some form of federal union as the two 
Indias of the present draw nearer to one 
another in the future. There is nothing 
in our proposals to prevent a big state 
or group of states from entering now or 
at any time into closer union with 
British India. Indeed, in the next sec- 
tion of our report we make suggestions 
which, if adopted, may have this result. 
These things may come. But it has been 
borne in upon us with increasing power, 
as we have studied the problems pre- 
sented to us, that there is need for great 
caution in dealing with any question of 
federation at the present time, so pas- 
sionately are the Princes as a whole 
attached to the maintenance in its en- 
tirety and unimpaired of their individual 
sovereignty within their states So 


that this Committee actually made this 
recommendation and they sounded a note 
of caution because they did not want to 
disturb the Princes m their idea that 
anything might be done which might 
interfere with the internal sovereignty 
of their States. This problem, there- 
fore, was before the Butler Committee, 
and if you were to look into it, they 
made several proposals with regard to 
bringing tbe two Indias into closer union 
in response to a demand which they said 
was insistently being made by the 
Princes themselves. Now may I refer 
you to paragraph 227, pages 193 and 
194, Volume II, of the Simon Commis- 
sion Report. I will not read the whole 
of it because I do not 'want to take up 
your time ; I have only two or three 
questions to ask; but I would like to in- 
vite your attention to the fact that this 
Committee came to the conclusion that 
they could not proceed further with the 
consideration of British India’s Con- 
stitutional problem until they had got in 
also the opinion of the Indian States, 
and they therefore welcomed the letter of 
the Prime Minister in response to theirs 
in which the Bound Table Conference 
was suggested, and in which there were 
representatives of all the Parties. I am 
simply referring to this Statutory Com- 
mission Report because, rightly as I say, 
it is a document of the highest import- 
ance and to whose conclusions I for one 
attach the greatest possible value. 
Therefore, this was the position at the 
time of the Bound Table Conferences, 
and if you will take this Report, para- 
graph 228, you will be aware that after 
reading this announcement of the 
Viceroy about the (Round Table Confer- 
ence, His Highness the Maharajah of 
Bikaner, who has been the Chancellor of 
the Chamber of Princes for many years, 
referred to the sympathy and support of 
the Princes which he believed would be 
forthcoming in a very substantial and 
practical • manner at the proposed Con- 
ference, and added — and now his own 
words are quoted : “ The Princes have 
openly given expression to the belief that 
the ultimate solution of the Indian prob- 
lem and the ultimate goal, whenever cir- 
cumstances are favourable and tbe time 
is ripe for it, is Federation, which word 
has no terrors for the Princes and 
Governors of the States ’ ’ . Therefore, 
does not this follow, that the Princes had 
been giving a great deal of consideration 
to these problems and that Federation 
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was not a new idea for them and that it and those dangers which seemed to 


had no terrors for them? May I say 
that before I was sent out to this Round 
Table Conference my own instructions 
from His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
were also, after carefully considering all 
the pros and cons of Federation, to say 
that he desired — and I am quoting his 
words — To an All-India Federation the 
attitude of my Delegation should be one 
of sympathy but also of wise caution 
So that you see before we landed here 
we were quite prepared to go into this 
question in all its bearings and also 
when we came here. Would not this 
show that any statement that we were 
stampeded suddenly is unfounded ? — I 
made no such statement. 

15.165, Then you would concede that 
whatever declarations were made, were 
made after due deliberation? — I have no 
doubt. 

15.166. From several of your observa- 
tions I thought that you were under the 
impression that the Princes had not care- 
fully made their position clear and that 
they had come in by a sudden gust of 
impulse? — No. Of course, I could say 
a good deal upon that subject, but I 
should not be sufficiently sure of every 
word that I should say upon it before 
this Joint Select Committee to make me 
feel that it would be useful or me to 
embark upon it. I certainly know, of 
course, that Federation had long been 
discussed and three or four years ago 
when the Round Table Conference was 
set up there was a somewhat different 
atmosphere in Great Britain upon the 
Indian question from the present atmo- 
sphere, and there was I think more un- 
certainty in India about the whole posi- 
tion of the British Raj than there is 
now. It seemed to me that there was 
a great deal of disorder and disturbance 
there and there seemed to be a lack of 
will power on the part of the Imperial 
Government to do its duty and maintain 
law. In consequence of that it seemed 
to me that the Princes felt insecure — 
felt that perhaps there was going to he 
a great departure of the British, a re- 
linquishment of power by the British 
altogether and in that case it would he 
necessary for them to come to terms 

, with the new authorities which were 
going to rule. In that sense I think 
•yiey came to a conclusion which has 
r' Uot been proved correct by the march of 
^se^ents, that they were misled in their 
^M^gment of conditions here, because now 
in India is very much better 


threaten us then do not seem to threaten 
either the British or Indian Communi- 
ties now in the same degree. I am 
hound to say that I think the Princes 
would be well advised to wait until these 
Provincial Home Rule Governments have 
proved themselves living entities and 
there are these strong, prosperous, well- 
governed Provinces in existence through- 
out India which will be in a way the 
counterparts of the States over which 
the Princes rule, and then you will have 
all the different units out of which a 
Federation could be made. Therefore, 
I have regretted certainly that the 
Princes should have come forward at this 
stage when so much is unknown and un- 
knowable and have committed them- 
selves, or some of them have committed 
themselves, to this Federal scheme 

15.167. That is, of course, your opinion 
which we greatly value, but all that I 
wanted to point out was that the 
Princes consider this position to be in 
their interest, and if you are referring 
to the condition of things in England 
and to the Government that was in power 
in England when the First Round Table 
Conference took place, was it not also 
the same Government which was in power 
when the Second and Third Round Table 
Conterences took place? — No, it was a 
different Government, but it boasted that 
it carried on the same policy. In fact, 
however, it made a lot of strangers. 

15.168. I thought, however, you im- 
plied, at any rate, that the Government 
that was in power subsequently gave an 
assurance of a different constitution or 
had a constitutional mentality different 
from what we had to face at the time 
of the First Round Table Conference, but 
is not it a fact that the Princes, so far 
from resigning, have continued to work 
towards Federation? May I refer you 
to a speech which I made at the end of 
the Third Round Table Conference, an 
extract from which, taken out of its 
context, has been very much misread. 
I said there in reply to the British 
Indians this. I was making an appeal 
to theqa not to suspect us with regard to 
the Federation and the way in which we 
had tried to make the whole picture more 
stable : ‘‘On the contrary. Sir, during 
this Conference as we of the Indian 
States have come up against difficulties, 
in the same proportion have we shown 
our desire to overcome them and to attain 
the goal.'’ I pointed out as to how with^^ 

regard to the Legislature, taxation andl 
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so on we tried to meet our British Indian 
friends as far as possible. Does not all 
this show that the Indian Princes felt 
that forces are moving so fast both 
in India and in England that when they 
have received an invitation to^ join in 
constructing a policy for India it should 
be framed on lines on Clinch they^ could 
also continue to work, in which their con- 
nection with the Empire should also con- 
tinue, and in which the legitimate de- 
mands of British India could be satis- 
fied; and it is for that reason that the 
Indian Princes have come and tried to 
work the Federation I think they are 
judging the circumstances wrongly. 
There .was another Party open to the 
suspicion of British Indians as regard 
Federation and that was the Secretary of 
State, some British Indians had an idea 
that he would use the Indian States in 
wrecking Federation and thereby deny 
responsibility in the Centre, and it was 
in that connection that I used the words 
which, as I have said, when taken out of 
their context, have been very much mis- 
read. 

15,169. Although you feel that English 
politics here changed so rapidly, as there 
has been a change, between the time 
when the Conference first met and when 
you thought that several of us came into 
it because we felt that the British Raj 
was disappearing. There is only one 
question that arises from your reply to 
Chaudri Sahib Zafrulla Khan. You said 
that the Montagu-Chelmsford Assembly 
was a very good Assembly and that the 
Legislature which is functioning now is 
a very good Legislature, Have I under- 
stood you correctly ? — I said that in many 
respects it had borne out the hopes which 
its creators attached to ir, or words to 
that effect. 

15.170. Would you give an Assembly of 
that kind responsibility in the limited 
held? — ^Nb, I would not introduce the 
element of dyarchy at the Centre now 
with any Assembly, however constituted. 

Sir Manuhhai N. 

15.171. Mr. Churchill, in your Memo- 
randum you do not, I am sorry to say, 
throw any light on the Princes' problems. 
You regret, on the other hand, that the 
Princes elhould have made up their minds 
to come into the Federation? — I do at 
this stage. 

15.172. May I ask you in whose in- 
terests you deplore their readiness to 
help their country ? I will put three 
questions : Do you consider that the 


Princes have walked into the parlour 
light-heartedly like the fly, or do you 
consider from the standpoint of certain 
British Indian democrats that the 
Princes' advent into the Federation has 
spoilt their idea because it has diluted 
their democracy ; or, thirdly, do you de- 
plore this attitude of the Princes from 
the standpoint of certain Englishmen who 
think that if the Princes had not come 
in responsible Government would have 
been denied to India, but since they have 
come in they have supplied the moderat- 
ing influence and therefore there is no 
excuse to deny them that responsible 
Government? I should like to ask you 
from which of these three standpoints 
do you deplore it? — ^Naturally, I look at 
it, first of all, from the point of view 
of the Imperial Government — the British 
Government. I think that the British 
Government in India will he greatly 
weakened and that serious difficulties will 
arise if at the time that you are setting 
up these Provincial Home Rule Govern- 
ments the power at the Centre is con- 
fused and divided by dyarchy, and, con- 
sequently, I am not in favour of the 
institution of responsible Government at 
the Centre now at the present time. 
That is not an extreme opinion because 
that was the opinion on which the 
Statntory Commission rested, and it was, 

I believe, also the opinion embodied in 
the despatch of the late Viceroy, or 
something very like it. That is my first 
reason; therefore, naturally, I do not 
welcome the arrival of the Princes to 
render possible or to bring within the 
sphere of action a course which I think 
will be detrimental. 

15,173 May I remind you that this 
opinion is fundamentally opposed to the 
opinion of the Government of India 
themselves; they want the Princes.^ You 
said that the Government of India are 
exercising an undue pressure, or a subtle 
pressure, over the Princes to bring them 
into the Federation? — I did not say in 
this room undue or subtle pressure. 

15.174. You said you had heard of it? 
— ^Pressure. 

15.175. So the view you put forward as 
the Government of India's view is not 
really the view of the Government of 
India at present?— 9f course, I cannot 
measure the relations between Hi^ 
Majesty's Government at^ home and the 
Government of India which they are so 
largely responsible for forming which js 
connected with Great Britain through the 
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Secretary of State. I cannot do that , 
but I do not feel bound by the Tiew ot 
the Government of India. I take a 
different view. I think it is the duty 
of Parliament to survey the whole held. 
If we were simply to take the opinion 
of the Government of India I suppose we 
should have followed the despatch of 
the late Viceroy before the Round Table 
Conference assembled. 

15,176. Then from the Princes own 
standpoint I thought you sympathised 
with them that they were being brought 
into the snare without proper considera- 
tion, that is, they had no time to think 
maturely of what the implications of 
Federation would be. iVtay I in this con- 
nection ask you v^hether you know that 
before the -»Iontagu-Chelms!:ord Inquiry, 
the desire of the Princes for Federation 
was before the Government of India and 
that in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
that fact has been referred to on several 
occasions? — I consider that time is the 
element that must be brougilit in in all 
these matters. If the great experiment 
of Provincial Home Rule were success- 
ful and these Provinces were powerful 
living entities with strong local pride 
and tradition growing up, and a system 
of government focnssed around their 
capitals, then, it seems to me, you would 
have a similarity and parity among the 
units which afterwards if they wdshed 
would join together in a Federal system, 
but, at this moment, when we cannot tell 
at all how the Provincial Home Rule 
will turn out, and when the Government 
at the Centre should be very strong 
in order to guide the Provinces in their 
early days, it seems to me altogether 
premature from tlie Princes’ point of 
view for them to associate themselves 
with the kind of Assembly that is going 
to be brought into being and in the face 
of agitation which is hound to follow, in 
the face of the very severe Constitutional 
agitation which is bound to follow the 
polity of the White Paper scheme at the 
Centre. I think it is premature for 
them to involve themselves in that. I 
think they may very easily find them- 
^Ives exposed to subversive movements 
in their own States, and in the Assembly 
find themselves criticised for not giving 
a greater measure of contentment to 
their people. Whereas df in a few years’ 

^ time and 10 years’ time is very little 
the life of great peoples, these things 
settle down. One will know where 
One will he dealing with reali- 


ties and not with abstractions, and then 
it would be quite proper to follow on 
the lines of all that His Excellency, the 
Prime Minister, has said. 

15.177. I am coming to that point of 
strong Provincial Home Rule Govern- 
ments and all that, but, before that, I 
would like to remind you of the recom- 
mendations of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report. They appear on pages 192 and 
78, hut I will not detain you on those 
recommendations. May I ask you if you 
have studied or paid any consideration 
to the problems of the Princes that have 
induced them to come into Federation?’ 
— have indeed given as much considera- 
tion to it as I am capable of. 

15.178. Firstly, may I ask you if the 
Princes under the present Government 
have any chance of consultation or de- 
liberation when large questions of policy 
are being discussed, questions, for in- 
stance, of discriminate protection that 
was adopted in 1921, or agreements as 
to Imperial Preference On such ques- 
tions of large policy have the Princes at 
present any occasion or any device by 
which they are consulted or can be con- 
sulted? — But surely it is the duty of the 
Governpaent of India to keep in touch 
under present conditions with the Princes 
of India and their States and to make 
sure that their point of view is under- 
stood and the Chamber of Princes 
enables that point of view to be focussed. 

15.179. But in the Joint deliberations 
they have no means to make themselves 
heard® — It is perfectly true that they 
(have not an Assembly where the matter 
can be argued out as it can in the House 
of Commons or the House of Lomds, but 
there are many most eff'ective methods 
of bringing views to the no-tice of Gov- 
ernment besides that of raising them in 
a debating assembly. 

15.180. That was the very reason why 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report suggests 
that on such questions of joint concern 
the Princes ought to be brought into 
something like Federation. Secondly, 
may I asks you if you are aware of the 
Princes’ feeling, and whether you api^rove 
of that or not that in any concern a 
party should not be a judge and party in 
its own cause. Do you approve of that? 
In disputes with government the Princes 
at present feel that they have no inde- 
pendent tribunal The Federal structure 
will give them the Federal Tribunal, and 
you say that they have prematurely come 
into Federation. If you deny Federa- ^ 
tion, will they be satisfied that they will 
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liave any judicial relief? — I think that 
they will lose more than they will gain. 

15.181. That is their concern, but that 
is your advice to them? — That is my 
advice. 

15.182. Thirdly, have you thought of 
their financial problems. You know that 
a States’ Enquiry Committee was 
appointed in 1928, presided over by Sir 
Harcourt Butler? — ^Yes. 

15.183. And perhafps you knowj the 
Committee came to the conclusion that 
in many matters the States had suffered 
and that equity and justice demanded 
that substantial financial relief ought to 
be given to them and that another Com- 
mittee should be appointed to go into 
these details. Are you aware that 
another Committee presided over by Mr 
Davidson was appointed to look into 
these financial claims ? — ^Yes ; he went 
out 

15 184. Are you aware that the David- 
son Committee also reported that many 
States had not been very fairly treated, 
and large financial sums were due to them 
and they would be paid to them only if 
they entered the Federation. You now 
stop the Federation. What becomes of 
their financial claims?—.^ I say I regret 
very much that a Committee should have 
reported that large sums would be paid 
to the States if they came into the Fede- 
ration and not paid to them if they did 
not. If that is so, I deplore it. 

Sir Samuel Hoare,'] If I may inter- 
vene for a moment I think Sir Manubhai, 
no doubt in the desire to put his ques- 
tion very shortly, has not correctly repre- 
sented what was the recommendation of 
the Davidson Committee? 

Sir Manubhai N. Mehta.2 Not exactly. 

Sir Samuel Hoare.'] Not only not 
exactly, but not at all, I would have 
said. Mr. Davidson is here. I with- 
draw and leave it to him. 

Mr. JDavidson.] I think if Sir 
Manubhai reads the Terms of Reference 
of the Committee, which was appointed, 
the basis of our whole enquiry was an 
assumption that the recommendations of 
the Round Table Conference, that there 
should be a Federal Government, would 
be achieved; and the whole of our re- 
commendations were based on the 
assumption that a Federation was the 
policy for the future Government, and, 
therefore, our Committee was bound by 
our terms of reference, and that was 
the basis on .which they were made. 

Sir Manubhai K. Mehta.] That is 
really what I meant, that if the Federa- 


tion disappeared, then nothing will hap- 
pen to these financial claims. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain,] No; that 
does not follow at ail. 

Sir Samuel Hoare.] Sir Manubhai, I 
think if you read both the Report and 
the Recommendations of the Committee, 
you will find there was nothing even re- 
motely suggested in the way of a bar- 
gain. 

Sir Manubhai N. MeJita.] Not a bar- 
gain. I merely said that these different 
kinds of relief would be given to the 
Princes when they come into Federation. 

Sir Samuel Hoare.] What actually was 
said in a single sentence was that sup- 
posing there was a Federation these 
kinds of payments were certainly a non- 
Federal kind of payment. 

Mr. Davidson. 

15,185. The crucial sentence is : An 
ideal system of Federal finance would be 
one under w’^hich all Federal units would 
contribute on a uniform basis to the 
Federal Services,” Then it sets out the 
task of the Committee which was^ to try 
and arrive at some basis on which the 
States would as nearly as possible con- 
form to that ideal of contributing on a 
uniform basis P — Answering the point 
which has been raised, I said a little 
while ago, when I was asked whether I 
thought subtle pressure had been brought 
to bear upon the Princes, that in this 
room I had not used the word subtle,” 

Sir Manubhai N, Mehta. 

15.186. Outside; that is, propaganda? 
— ^But I think if what I have just heard 
had been before me I should have felt 
perfectly justified m using that word be- 
cause it is perfectly clear that there 
has been in the minds of the Princes or 
some of the States the fact that they 
will receive financial benefits from the 
Gkivernment of India, I will not say as 
a bargain (No, there never are bar- 
gains ^ ) but as a consequence of their 
accession. 

Sir AJcbar Hydari. 

15.187. As far -as I can understand, is 
not this so, that even without Federa- 
tion, the Butler Committee reported upon 
ail these very matters, and they would 
all have been adjusted ?— They ought to 
have been. 

15.188. By the British Government; all 
these claims would have been adjusted 
by the British Government practically 
on the same lines, but that when there 
was Federation in sight, the British 
Government did not feel themselves justi- 
fied in coming to any conclusion or figur- 
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mg out ail those matters in such a s^ay 
as the other parties to the Federation 
might not agree to, but there was abso- 
lutely no idea that without Federation 
the Indian States would not get the 
same amount of relief under those very 
questions which had been raised by them 
before the Butler Committee? — Exactly. 
I had not appreciated fully this very 
important point that has been put to 
me. I should like to consider it much 
more carefully. I think it is certainly 
a matter which should be opened up and 
ventilated in Parliament. It is a new 
point to me altogether. I had not fol- 
lowed it. I ought to have done so. 

Sir Manubhai 2Iehta, 

15,189. If Federation is not brought 
about, where is the money to pay the 
financial claims of the States? — I under- 
stand that the new system of govern- 
ment which the White Paper embodies 
is to cost a good deal more than the 
old one, so as there is only a limited 
amount of money to be divided for all 
purposes in India, there will obviously 
be less means of gratifying the require- 
ments of the States after the Federal 
system has been erected (unless more 
taxes are put on of course) than there 
is at present. 

15,190 If the Federal system comes 
into being, the Princes are willing to 
forgo their claims for sea customs, but if 
you are not bringing in Federation, the 
Princes will naturally revive their claims 
to sea customs. Where is the money 
to come from ? — I think the Princes 
should take their decision upon very 
broad and long views of what the whole 
future interests of their sovereignties in 
India are going to be, and I think it 
would be a great pity if they allowed 
themselves to be influenced by the fact 
that a more favourable financial arrange- 
ment in the next few years might be 
reached as a consequence of their acced- 
ing to the pressure of His Majesty's 
Government to enter the Federation. 

15,191. As to pressure, did you come 
acoDOss a letter signed by Sir Akbar 
fiydari and the Ministers of several 
other large States like Mysore, Baroda 
.and Patiala, and by myself, which cate- 
*gcM:ically denied that there was any 
pressure ? — ^It is not a point which is 
really capable of denial. Pressure is 
' not necessarily illegitimate pressure. It 
an argument which has any effect 
that is legitimate pressure; 
is no doubt that when the 


Government of India and His Majesty’s 
Government over here, the Viceroy and 
ail the high officials of the State are 
known to be anxious that the Princes 
shall come in, the very loyalty of the 
Princes, their desire to fulfil what maj 
be the general inclinations of the Im- 
perial Government, constitutes a form 
of pressure, not improper pressure, 
although, as I think on this occasion, 
unwisely applied; but certainly one of 
the difficulties we have had to contend 
with in getting a fair consideration for 
the point of view which I represent upon 
the Indian question here, has been the 
immense, pervasive power of the Gov- 
ernment, official and unofficial, through 
every channel and by every means; and 
you have yourself touched upon one I 
had not noticed myself before, in order 
to procure the co-operation of the 
Princes in the scheme ; and then you 
tell us the next day, But the Princes 
have come in, that changes it all, and 
the Princes stipulated when they came 
in that there must be responsible gov- 
ernment at the Centre, so .we have to 
have responsible government at the 
Centre," and the whole of this move- 
ment, as I say, is largely induced by 
the great and lawful and legitimate in- 
fluence of the Crown on the loyalty of 
the Princes. I deplore it very much. 

Sir Samuel Hoare,^ Would the repre- 
sentatives of the Princes here substan- 
tiate what Mr. Churchill has just said, 
namely, that the action of the Princes 
.was due to .pressure, direct or indirect, 
from here. 

Sir Manubhai iV. Mehta, 

15,192. We deny it absolutely, cate- 
gorically, as quoted by Sir Akbar Hydari 
from Sir John Simon's report. His 
Highness the Marajah of Bikaner 
several months before the Round Table 
Conference, anticipated that there would 
be the only solution which was the 
Federal solution, and he advised 'his 
friends that Federation must be accepted. 
That was the only destiny for the 
Princes, and Federation had no fear or 
threat for them. Notwithstanding that, 
I cannot understand why it is repeatedly 
said that pressure is being exercised 
upon Princes by the Government? — do 
not wish to press this point here, be- 
cause it would I think lead me into 
friction and controversy beyond those 
limits which are appropriate in this 
Committee, and, therefore, I will, if 1 
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may be excused by you, my Lord Chair- 
man, not develop any further evidence 
upon this point, t reserve what I 

have to say for the House of Commons, 
in .which this whole position must be 
examined, and m which I am prepared 
to substantiate what I have suggested, 
that pressure has been applied. 

Mr. Y. Thoml)are.^ May I join Sir 
Manubhai in his repudiation of pressure? 
As a matter of fact, the proposals of the 
Davidson Committee came at a very late 
stage, and the desire of the Princes to 
join the Federation had been expressed 
much earlier and that itself is a proof. 

Sir Ahlar Rydart,^ May I also state 
that so far from there being any pressure 
from the political department of the Gov- 
ernment of India on the different States, 
in favour of Federation, I believe British 
India at any rate was afraid that the 
pressure would be exerted the other way, 
in tearing up Federation, and that was 
what I was referring to in my speech. 

I think that the Government of India 
in this matter have really — ^let me assure 
you, Mr. Churchill — ^behaved with abso- 
lute impartiality in their Political De- 
partment as trustees of the Indian De- 
partment, as they have always been, and 
as advisers when advice was sought. 

Sir Manubhai N, Mehia. 

15.193. I have two questions to ask 
you, Mr. Churchill. You thought that 
the Princes would do wisely if they came 
into a Federation when Provincial 
autonomy or Provincial Home Rule had 
worked satisfactorily and the Provinces 
had become strong? — ^Yes. 

15.194. Are you aware that between the 
Princes and the Provinces there are many 
financial claims that are in confl.ict and 
the more the Provinces increase in 
strength the less chance there is for the 
Princes to get justice? — ^I am afraid that 
argument would not lead me to alter 
any of the answers I have given. 

Sir Manubhai JSf, Mehta,^ Are you 
aware that there is no Political Depart- 
ment to protect the Princes in the Pro- 
vinces ? 

Marquess of Reading. 

15.195. Is that right? — I still think the 
Princes’ interest will be better safe- 
guarded in the infancy of Provincial in- 
stitutions by their contact with the 
Viceroy and the Government of India. 

Marquess of Reading.'] Surely you are 
not justified in making the statement. 
Sir Manubhai, are you, that there is no 
Political Department for the Princes in 
the Provinces? 
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Sir Manubhai N. Mehta.] I was refer- 
ring to *Mr, Davidson’s Report. Mr. 
Davidson has said on many past occa- 
sions that whenever there .was a clash 
the interests of the Princes were not 
sufficiently paid attention to. 

Marquess of Reading.] That is a very 
different thmg from what you said just now. 

Sir Manubhai N. Mehta.] I can give 
many instances in which the interests of 
the Princes have suffered whenever they 
clashed with the interests of the Pro- 
vinces. 

Marquess of Reading.] That was not 
the point upon which I intervened at all. 
My interposition was merely because Sir 
Manubhai ’s question was in the form of 
a statement to which I object, because 
there is a Political Department and the 
Governor-General is responsible, and, of 
course, the Governors, and various 
officials are responsible to the Governor 
for the protection of the Princes; that is 
the constitutional position. 

Sir Manubhai N. Mehta.] The Princes 
would not be in the Federation; there 
would be no Central Government, and 
yet the Provinces will become auto- 
nomous Will they not become more and 
more powerful and .will not the Princes’ 
interests suffer more and more by being 
relegated to the Provinces? 

Chairman.] Are you putting that 
question to the Witness, Sir Manubhai? 

Sir Manubhai N. Mehta. 

15.196. I am asking that question? — ^I 
still think that the Princes should rely 
in this interim stage upon the representa- 
tions which they make to the Government 
of India and to the Viceroy. 

15.197. Notwithstanding their past 
experience that they have suffered?—! 
am not sufficiently versed in the details 
to be able to admit at all that they have 
suffered injustice at the hands of the 
Imperial Government, but certainly I 
feel that they should continue to press 
their views upon the Imperial Govern- 
ment and have trust and confidence in 
that Government, much more than put 
their trust and confidence in untried 
insititutions arising out of democratic 
electioneering which in many cases has 
proved fatal to the old traditions of 
States and countries. 

15.198. Notwithstanding the^ fact that 
they themselves would be parties in that 
Government? — I think they would^ find 
themselves in a very dangerous position. 

Mr. Y. Thombare. 

15.199. Under the present Constitution 
important matters regarding All India 
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are dealt tvith by the Legislative Council^ 
—Yes. 

15.200. And. no machinery has so far 
been found practicable to consult the 
States before final decisions are taken. 
It is this which has led to the result that 
the interests of the States are ignored 
and sacrificed. Now if the Federal pro- 
posals are not adopted your advice to the 
States would certainly not be one of 
stoical fortitude in such matters? — No; 
I did not apply it to the question of 
whether they had had due regard paid 
to their interests at all. I applied it to 
the question of whether the Princes 
would be greatly grieved if the Federal 
system was not set up now. 

15.201. But there is this possibility, 
that if the Federal proposals are not 
accepted their rights would stand in 
danger of being ignored and even 
sacrificed ^ — ^Yes. 

15.202. In that case you would not 
su gg est that they should have no 
remedy? — I think it is a matter which 
should be considered, certainly. If the 
Federal proposals are not adopted it is 
quite possible that some method should 
he considered of enabling the Princes of 
the Native States of India to have a 
more continuous and direct access to the 
Government of India. But I am not 
prepared to formulate any proposal of 
that kind. Certainly if there were a 
feeling that that was omitted and the 
Imperial Government thought it right 
not to have the Federal system, then I 
think that that disappointment would 
have to he considered as part of the 
results of not going forward with Federa- 
feion at this stage. 

15.203. So that when you said that the 
present system should continue it would 
be subject to this^^ — I said the present 
system should continue subject to minor 
improvements, and I hope that the 
minor improvements would be from the 
point of view of the general Constituticu 
of India. 

15.204. But it would not he a minor 
improvement from the point of view of 
the States and their interests -No. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 

15.205. I have a very short time, ray 
Lord Chairman, to put any questions, 
but I will try to make them as fshoii; as 
possible in view of the very many which 
Mr. Churchill has already answered. I 
:want first of all to ask him about para- 
graph 8 of his Memorandum, where he 
r^ers to the Government of India being 


mainly an administrative problem, and 
in the same paragraph he refers to 
various matters such as peace and justice 
which are the foundation of Indian life, 
and says these should never be 
endangered for the sake of gratifying 
the Indian intelligentsia. I want to ask 
him first of all whether he has any 
reason to suggest that this dei^rioration 
of which he spoke is due to -Sie action 
of Indian Ministers or has come about 
especially in the transferred services? — 

I dealt with all that matter yesterday, 
and I have really nothing to add to it. 

15.206. You dealt with it in general 
words. I will, if I may, refer you to 
your own words: “ I think it would be 
going too far to say that it had been a 
complete failure; but, on the other hand, 
there has been a sensible deterioration in 
many of the Services. I remember being 
particularly struck when a very high 
authority some years ago was speaking 
to me of the deterioration in the agri- 
cultural sphere; there had been a great 
deterioration.” I am quite aware that 
you are not prepared to go into the de- 
tails of that deterioration, but 1 would 
ask you whether it is not a fact that all 
the official documents published in re- 
gard to the conditions of India in recent 
years do not go to support your argu- , 
ment that there has been deterioration. i 
Are you aware that that is so? — I have 
seen a number of reports of that kind, 
but I have not felt able at this short ’ 
notice to present a detailed statement. ’ 
I have seen a number of reports and have 
been told from many quarters that there 
has been a deterioration. It is not a 
point I wish to stress in any mannei 
which would bo painful to our Indian 
friends who are here. 

15.207. Would you allow me to ask yon 
whether you have by any chance seen 
any extracts from a document which 
most of us go to for information regard- 
ing India; that is “The Moral and 
Material Progress of India ”, published, 
as you know, every year? — ^Yos. 

15.208. In the first place, I am dealing 
with the point you specially mentioned— 
agriculture, which deals particularly ^ 
with the growth of the Indian people m ^ 
agriculture, which deals with the exten- 
sion of the savings hank deposits, the^ri 
extension of co-operative societies, thej 
increase in land revenue, the value o#| 
land, and so on. For the sake of j 
brevity, I am not going to read 
extracts from it. The point I wante « 
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to ask you was : Are you aware that ail 
these statements in these of&eial docu- 
ments go to show that as a fact the 
transfer of responsibility in certain 
Transferred Services at any rate, and 
particularly in agriculture, has not been 
such as to support your view that there 
has been deterioration? I only want to 
know whether you are aware that the 
official documents while pointing out 
defects and difficulties, do not support, 
speaking generally, the view that there 
has been material deterioration — As far 
as my recollection serves me, that is not 
correct. I have seen various reports 
which have shown deterioration, and also 
in the financial control and in the finan- 
cial position of public bodies and so on, 
but I am speaking without having any 
opportunity of producing those reports. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

15.209. When you speak of this deterio- 
ration, is what you have in your mind 
the conditions of certain municipalities 
or IS it the condition of the services 
which were transferred under the Mon- 
tagu-Chelmsford Reforms ? — I gave my 
evidence on this point yesterday. I have 
already said that I -am not anxious to 
add to it lat this time, unless the Com- 
mittee wish me to present a separate 
statement to them on a later occasion; 
but with regard to what Sir John Wiard- 
law-Milne has said I am answering 
specifically the question iu which he 
said: Am I aware that all the official 
documents declare that there has been 
no deterioration? I am not aware of it. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Mtlne.'] I did not 
go so far as to say all the documents. 
I said the documents which we commonly 
refer to. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

15.210. In your answer to Sir John 
you referred to local bodies? — -On the 
spur of the moment. He asked me 
whether I had seen any documents of 
that kind. I have in my recollection a 
report that was published a short time 
ago. No doubt you are right; it refers 
to local bodies. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

15.211. What you have in mind does 
not really refer to the transferred 
powers? — ^The one I happened to have 
had in mind at that moment. That is 
why I think I was quite right in asking 
the Committee, if they wished me to give 
further evidence upon this question of 
deterioration, to allow me a further 
opportunity of doing so. I am not seek- 
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ing to do so. I prefer to let it rest 
where it is, but if I am desired to give 
further evidence I shall be prepared to 
give an additional statement. 

Marquess of Salisbury . Perhaps I 
might call the witness’s attention to the 
fact that in Sir Michael O’ Dwyer’s evi- 
dence there was abundant evidence of 
deterioration which has taken place and 
which he anticipated would take place. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne . 

15,212. I do not want to give a wrong 
impression, either to the Committee or 
to Mr. Churchill. My question was per- 
fectly simple. Mr. Churchill has said 
quite rightly that the Committee must 
3 udge las to the extent of this deteriora- 
tion. He was really giving his opinion 
founded no doubt upon what he had 
heard from people of experience. I was 
merely asking whether he was aware that 
‘‘ The Moral and Material Progress of 
India ” and other documents do not 
bear out this suggestion of the deteriora- 
tion? — No, I am not aware of it. My 
impression is opposite to that which Sir 
John is asking me to express, 

15.213. In that connection, I would 

also ask him whether he is aware of 
the statement in the Statutory Commis- 
sion Report, Volume I, page 19, which 
deals with another aspect of the same 
point. It says : No fair-minded 

observer visiting the Indian countryside 
to-day can fail to be struck alike by the 
magnitude of the work to be done and 
by the zeal and exertion with which 
those, whether officials or Ministers, who 
have the work in hand, are tackling their 
stupendous task.” I quote that par- 
ticularly because it is from the Statu- 
tory Commission’s Report. That does 
not seem to bear out that they found 
very serious deterioration. Is Mr. 
Churchill aware of that fact P — I have 
already said I do not desire to add to 
the evidence I have given on that point. 

15.214. On that same paragraph, when 
you suggested, quite correctly if I may 
say so, that the problem is an adminis- 
trative one, I take it you are afraid, 
as IS rather borne out by the rest of 
your Memorandum, that the proposed 
Federal System may result in some 
deterioration in the Services which carry 
out that administration. I think that 
follows from what you have said. I 
wanted to ask you in that connection : 
Are you bearing in mind the immense 
change in the number of Indians who are 
now enrolled in the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice as compared with a few years ago? 

3 P 2 
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Are you for examplej that where- 

as a tew years ago the number of Indians 
in the Civil Service .was under one-fifth, 
it IS now about 40 per cent? — You are 
talking of the higher ranges. 

15.215. I am talking of the Indian 
Civil Service itself. Therefore, the 
administration is already largely in the 
hands of Indians ? — I am aware that 
that change has been taking place, I 
think, too rapidly, and has already 
reached limits which require careful con- 
sideration. 

15.216. Are you in favour of permit- 
ting that great advance at the rate laid 
down by the Lee Commission? — ^It would 
almost follow from what I have said. 

15.217. Regarding your proposed 
system of inspectors, you said, in answer 
to a previous question, I think, that was 
put to you yesterday, that you would 
like to apply this system as widely as 
possible. I will not read all your reply, 
but that was the gist of it. I took it 
(I do not know whether the rest of the 
Committee took it^*m the same way) 
that you want^it applied to the trans- 
ferred Services as well as to those pre- 
sentlyces^ved? — What I should like to 
seg^**t^oSd be the Central Government 

to give additional support to the 
Provincial Revenues in regard to par- 
ticular Services, and, in return, for that 
additional support that it would give, 
being put in a position to keep in touch 
with the developments in the Provinces, 
and to keep the different Provinces fairly 
abreast of one another. That is what I 
had in mind. 

15.218. In all the mam Services of the 
Government, whether they would he 
transferred or not? — Certainly; agricul- 
ture, for instance. 

15.219. I am not at the moment going 
into the question of grants, or the money 
question, or that part of it, but I am 
very anxious to know how that system 
of inspectors would work. You agree 
that they would have to be more or less 
expert inspectors in their various de- 
partments, irrigation, and &o on? — Yes. 

15.220. I want to get this from you. 
^^ere would these inspectors get their 
information from? Clearly half a dozen 
inspectors could not visit all these 
®fiiools and various works ; they must 

. get the information from somebody. 
Where would they gather the informa- 
fdon from to enable them to make their 
®J.,:^eport to the Government? — From the 
^i^kiials in the cities, from the officials 
Provincial Governments concerned 
different departments, and only 


in exceptional cases, if they thought 
there was something seriously ivrong, 
would they find it necessary to go and 
examine some particular school or par- 
ticular forest region, or particular agri- 
cultural college. 

15.221. So that their information would 
come from the officials working under the 
Provincial Government mostly? — ^In the 
first instance. 

15.222. And on that information, they 
would make a report direct to the Gov- 
ernment of India? — Yes. 

15.223. On that Report the Central 
Government would act. In effect these 
inspectors would be almost in the posi- 
tion of spies, would they not? — I think 
that is a most unreasonable term to use 
and unhelpful in every way. Take the 
Army in India with all its different great 
commands, held by general officers of the 
highest distinction. They are all subject 
to inspection from the Centre, but when 
the inspectors come along to the different 
branches to inspect not only the discip- - 
line of the troops, but the efficiency of 
special arms, artillery, and so forth, they 
are not regarded as spies. 

15.224. Is there any comparison 
between the two cases at all? In the 
case of the Army these inspectors are 
from people in charge of the Army. In 
this case, they are inspectors from a 
higher authority over the heads of the 
people responsible for carrying out she 
work. The Ministers of the Provinces are 
the people responsible? — ^Wben the In- 
spectors of the Board of Education in 
this country visit a Catholic or a Jewish 
or a Wesleyan School, and have it in 
their power to make recommendations 
which affect the carrying on of that 
school they are not regarded as spies. 
They are regarded as collaborators in the 
achievement of a common purpose, 
namely, the education of the children. 

Lord Irwin, 

15.225. We do have a statutory respon- 
sibility? — Certainly, and I suggest this 
also would be a matter settled in the 
Constitution which is now being planned. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 

15.226. The reason I used the word 
‘‘ spies is because there is no statu- 
tory responsibility, the statutory responsi- 
bility is with the Minister. I am putting 
it to you : Is not your suggestion, in , 
fact, to have a system of inspectors over 
the head of the Provincial Government? ^ 
— ^I^e^i^cause it would be open to 
ProvinSal Government to say, ** We do^ 
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not wish to have this inspection^ and we 
do not wish to have the grant.’’ 

15^227. It IS only in the cases in which 
they would he getting the grant? — Yes. 

15.228. Therefore they could refuse it 
and raise the money m some other way? 
—Yes. 

15.229. It would make administration 
rather difficult .f’ — ^You are not asking me 
a question on that, are you? 

15.230. No, I am not asking you a 
question — ^Thank you. 

15.231. I want to ask you one question 
only regarding the Police. I understand 
from your evidence that you are opposed, 
as far as possible, to any system of 
dyarchy in the Provinces with the excep- 
tion of the Police being reserved, but I 
want to ask you whether you are aware 
of the fact that the Statutory Commis- 
sion has definitely laid down that the 
reservation of the Police in the Provinces 
is m fact undesirable .P — The Statutory 
Commission recommended the transfer- 
ence of the Police, I am aware of that, 
and if the Police are not transferred to 
that extent there are the dual powers 
existing side by side certainly, but, 
although I do not like dyarchy in any 
form, yet so great is my desire to see 
Provincial Home Rule set up and become 
a success in the Provinces that I would 
face it to that extent in this case. 

15.232. iMy only question was whether 
you were aware of this sentence in 
Volume II of the Statutory Commission 
Report, page 46: ‘‘If Police continues to 
be a reserved subject this necessarily 
means that dyarchy continues ’ ’ ? — ^Yes ; 

I have read that Report. 

15.233. You have ? — ^Yes ; and I have 
also read the paragraphs in it which sug- 
gest that the Grovernor should have a 
Deputy to whom he might transfer that. 

Major Attlee. 

15.234. On that point I find a great 
difficulty in recognising the Simon Re- 
port through the mouth of the Right 
Honourable Gentleman. What the Com- 
mission actually suggested was that in 
certain Provinces on certain occasions, 
a person, not necessarily an official and 
not necessarily a European, might be 
appointed to hold the portfolio, .who was 
not an elected Member. That was rather 
different? — ^I think I used the very ex- 
pression that the germ of the idea was 
to be found in certain paragraphs of 
the Simon Report. 

15.235. But you have rather incubated 
the germ? — I have taken care of the seed 
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and fostered it and brought it into 
flower. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

15.236. You are aware, Mr. Churchill, 
that, apart from the AJl-India Police 
Service, the rest of the Pohce Service 
is recruited by the Provinces, and all 
of it is paid for by the Provinces? — 
Yes, but, in fact, the same conditions 
exist with regard to the Army i cer- 
tainly they do. The Armies are all re- 
cruited in the different Provinces, and, 
although the Province does not pay the 
Army, the revenues of India on which 
the Provinces equally with India depend 
are the source from which the military 
expenditure is defrayed. It is purely 
a matter of the channel through which 
the money passes. 

15.237. You are aware, of course, that 
for many years past, there has been con- 
tinual criticism of the Police in India, 
whether because it is a reserved subject 
or not does not matter, but you are 
aware tbat there has been continual cri- 
ticism of the control of the Pohce and 
the administration of the Police? — ^Yes; 
I think it on the whole an unjust cri- 
ticism. 

Marquess of Lothian. 

15.238. May I ask merely one question 
in elucidation of a sentence which does 
not seem to me to be quite clear? It 
is not argument at all. It is merely for 
the purpose of elucidation. In para- 
graph 10, Mr. Churchill, your third pro- 
posal is as follows : “ ThAt the Governor 
of any Province appointed by the King 
on the advice of British Ministers should 
have one or more deputies similarly 
appointed, associated with him, to whom 
he may, when and where expedient, en- 
trust the control of the Judiciary and 
also of .the Police, unless it is found 
possible to organise the Police as an Im- 
perial Service.” What is the meaning 
of the words “ when and where ex- 
pedient ” ? Do you mean that from the 
start, and under all circumstances, these 
deputies should be in charge of the 
Police Department, or do you mean that 
the Governor, if he finds that law and 
order is not being properly managed by 
a Minister, should then declare that he 
is going to appoint a Deputy in place 
of the Minister ? — I think the words 
“ when and where expedient ” are diffi- 
cult to beat from the point of view of 
conveying the meaning I intended to 
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convey. The only addition that I .would 
make to them is that I do not consider 
that the Governor’s judgment upon 
whether it .was or was not expedient in 
any place or at any time should depend 
upon, first of all, there having been a 
serious breakdown or disaster. 

15,239. In other words, you do accept 
in efiect the Simon Commission’s recom- 
mendation that, in the first instance, the 
responsibility for Law and Order should 
be transferred? — No; on the contrary 
that is the exact reverse of what I en- 
deavoured to convey. I am sorry not to 
be able to make it more plain. 

Aichbishop of Canterbury.'] My Lord 
Chairman, I venture, with some diffi- 
dence, to make a suggestion to my col- 
leagues. It IS plain that if we adjourn 
now, all those who, including myself, 
have still the right to question, will ask 
Mr. Winston Churchill to return. We 
have all listened with the greatest ad- 
miration to his good humour, and have 
appreciated his patience, but I wonder 
whether there is very much more that 
we can learn with a view of elucidating 
such particular proposals as he has made. 
His general attitude, I should have 
thought, has been most abundantly and 
fully made plain. Moreover, our Indian 
colleagues have had their opportunity of 
asking Mr, Churchill questions, which 
we should have wished them to do; 
otherwise, speaking for myself, I have a 
great desire to get on to our discussions 
with our Indian Delegates so long as 
they are here, and unless my colleagues 
here who, like myself, have not yet had 
an opportunity of asking questions, feel 
that there is any point that really re- 
quires elucidating on Mr. Churchill’s 
particular proposals, which, apart from 
argument, are not many, I would ask 
whether they would not join with me in 
a self denying ordinance in agreeing that 
it is not necessary that we should press 
our questions. I have a great many 
questions that I should have liked to 
have the privilege of addressing to Mr. 
Churchill, but I should be quite willing to 
foigo them if it would spare his return 
and enable us to get on with our dis- 
cussions, I am always afraid in these 


matters that we may tend to get into 
the position of arguing with the witness 
through questions rather than elucidating 
facts or vital things. Therefore, with the 
leave of my Lord Chairman, I am only 
asking whether it is really necessary tor 
us who remain to press our right of ask- 
ing further questions. 

•Marquess of Sahshury.] My Lord 
Chairman, I should like -do respond at 
once to what His Grace has said. For 
my part, I should be quite willing to 
resign the opportunity of asking my 
right honourable friend any questions in 
reference to his evidence. The Arch- 
bishop has said, with truth, that there is 
always a tendency to argue with a wit- 
ness, a tendency which seems to have 
prevailed a good deal, and also some- 
times to take the opportunity of asking 
a question of a witness for asserting one’s 
own opinions which, though very in- 
teresting, may easily be carried rather 
too far. In any case, however that may 
be, so far as I am concerned, and I be- 
lieve I speak for others, we will gladly 
respond to His Grace’s invitation not to 
ask any questions. 

Marquess of Beading.] 1 will support 
His .Grace. Although there ar© ques- 
tions that I would have liked to put to 
Mr. Churchill, there would not be many 
on the elucidation of his memorandum, 
and I would forgo that, being confident 
that we have in substance what Mr. 
Churchill has to say. He has submitted 
with great patience and great courtesy 
to every question that has been put to 
him. I would fall in with that view most 
readily if others would agree to it. 

Chairman.] We are greatly obliged to 
you, Mr. Churchill, for having given us 
your evidence. Thank you very much. 

Witness. ] I should like to express my 
thanks to the Committee for the 
courtesy with which they have treated 
me, and particularly to the Indian Dele- 
gates, to whom I feel under great obliga- 
tions for the care with which they have 
put so many matters before me, and to 
apure them that, though I have been 
giving evidence, I have also been trying 
to learn. 


Ordered, That the Committee be adjonrned to to-morrow at half past Ten o’clock. 
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Present : 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (Marquess of Lothian). 

Lord Hardmge of Penshurst. 

Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Major Attlee. 


Mr, Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Isaac Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The following Indian Delegates were also present: — 
Indian States Repbesentatives. 

Sir Akbar Hydari. | Mr. Y. Thombare. 

Sir Manubhai N. Mehta. 1 


Beitish Indian Repbesentativbs. 


Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. 
Sir Hubert Carr. 

Mr, A. H. Ghuznavi. 
Lt.-Col. Sir H. Gidney, 
Sir Hari Singh Gour. 
Mr. M. R. Jayaker. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi. 

Sir Abdur Rahim. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna. 

Dr. Shafa' At Ahmad Khan. 
Sardar Buta Singh. 

Mr. ZafruUa Khan. 


The MARQUESS OF LINLITHGOW in the Chair. 


Mr. J. BLarold Rodier, Mr. T. D. Bablow, Mr. W. H. Catterall, Mr. John Grey 
and Mr. Arthur R. Knowdes (on behalf of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce) are called in and examined as follows: — 


Chatrman. 

15.240. Messrs. Rodier, Barlow, Cat- 
terall, Grey and Knowles, you are here 
on behalf of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce? — (Mr. Bodier,) Yes. 

15.241. Mr. Rodier, you are the Chair- 
man of the India Section and a Director 
of the Chamber; Mr. Barlow is a 
Director and ex-President of the 
Chamber; Mr. Catterall is President of 
the Federation of Master Cotton Spin- 


ners’ Associations, Limited; Mr. Grey is 
the Chairman of the Cotton Spinners’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association; and Mr. 
Knowles is Secretary of the India Sec- 
tion of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce ? — Yes. 

15,242. You have been good enough to 
prepare a Memorandum of Evidence 
which you wish to give; it is numbered 
88, and you hand that in at this stage? 
— ^Yes. It is -as follows: — 


MEMORANDUM 88 BY THE MANCHESTER CHAiMOBER OF COMMERCE 
WITH THE APPROVAL AND SUPPORT OF THE COTTON SPINNERS’ 
AND MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE FEDERATION OF’ 
MASTER COTTON SPINNERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, LTD. 


Prepaob. 

1. The Evidence which is herewith sub- 
mitted to the J oint Select Committee 
was prepared some months ago. Sub- 
sequent developments, which may have 

, 1936.5 


significant bearing on the future of trade 
relations between India and Lancashire, 
have encouraged the organisations to 
add this prefatory and supplemeni^ry 
statement. 
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2. In July last the Chairinaii of the 
Bombay MUlowners’ Association, Mr. 
H. P. Mody, had a senes of conferences 
T^-ith representatives of the Lancashire 
cotton industry, and in August a Delega- 
tion comprising representatives of the 
British cotton and artificial silk 
industries left for India, where they 
have since been* participating in dis- 
cussions with the Indian Government and 
the Indian Millowners. 

3- The Lancashire organisations are 
gratified to learn that discussions have 
been proceeding in an atmosphere of 
cordiality and good will. They accept 
this as significant that Lancashire’s own 
desire to bring about a mutually satis- 
factory understanding is shared in that 
country. The Lancashire organisations 
give their complete moral support to 
these efforts at exploring the field of 
co-operation. They do not hesitate to 
express an emphatic preference, before 
all other methods, for the practical solu- 
tion of trade problems by genuine 
demonstration of reciprocal good will. 

4. In regard to the negotiations now 
drawing to a close in India it will be 
appreciated that the organisations have 
not had the opportunity to receive and 
study a full report of results. They do 
not know to what extent agreement or 
conditional arrangements have matured 
or may be possible. They find themselves 
under this handicap in relation to their 
appearance before the Select Committee. 

5. It seems to the organisations that 
their wish for the inclusion of safeguards 
in the Constitution should? not be 
regarded other than as a desire for a 
form of insurance against contingencies 
which, although possibly unlikely to arise, 
cannot he overlooked. As stated in 
their main Evidence, the Lancashire 
organisations do not question the 
legitimacy of Indian desire to make con- 
siderable and rapid progress towards 
responsible self-government. Neither do 
they entertain any doubt but that the 
foremost principle in Indian government 
should be to serve the best interests of 
the Indian people. 

6. Having said that, the organisations 
would add the belief that Indian States- 
men ought of their own free will to 
agree to safeguards in the Constitution. 
They hope that their recommendations to 
■^e Select Committee will not be taken 

’^•vfeo imply any lack of confidence or 
distrust in the present-day leaders of 
Indian industry and responsible political 
opinion. They are concerned, however, 


lest under the proposed new Constitution 
developments in the political field might 
place power in the hands of those who 
would foster a policy of trade discrimina- 
tion. 

7. The organisations, trusting that 
there may be no misinterpretation of the 
views they have expressed, would point 
out that their proposals aim as much to 
ensure that the political progress of 
India shall not be jeopardised by a 
breach of commercial relations, as to pro- 
vide that the channels of trade between 
the United Kingdom and India — of 
incalculable importance to both countries 
— ^shall be preserved for all time, and for 
the good of all concerned most open in 
character and most friendly in spirit. 

8. Believing that reciprocal interest is 
the best and most permanent basis of 
international trade, the organisations 
have welcomed the opportunity to send a 
Delegation to India. They trust that the 
work of this Mission will be the fore- 
runner of a new and fruitful basis for 
mutual co-operation in which old mis- 
understandings and differences may be 
forgotten and that, as the result of the 
joint discussions, a new era of long term 
agreements is at hand. 

9. The organisations conclude by ex- 
pressing their warm hopes that the 
deliberations of the Select Committee 
will reach a satisfactory .and a compre- 
hensive settlement worthy of the great ' 
problem which it is the Committee’s duty 
to solve. 

PAKT I. 

The Indian Point of Vteiv and the British 
Cotton Trade, 

1. Before submitting opinions and pno- 
posals regarding provisions in the Con- 
stitution and possible action by the 
British and Indian Governments, the 
Chamber feels it is of real importance to 
inform the Joint Select Committee of the 
point of view from which it approaches 
the position of tihe British Cotton Trade 
in the Indian market. 

2, In the very first place, the Chamber 
wishes to make clear that nothing in the 
policy which it supports is in any way 
inspired by .a desire to disregard the 
legitimate interests in their domestic 
market of the Indian cotton mills, or of 
the hand-loom industry. The Chamber 
recognises to the full that no matter what . 
form of Government there might be in | 
India it would be nothing less than the!| 
obvious duty of those responsible for thaty 
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Giovernment to promote the well-being of 
the Indian industry in every way, subject 
only to due consideration ot other equally 
legitimate interests within India which 
might be affected by any measures under 
contemplation. It is the object of the 
Chamber, whilst freely and fully acknow- 
ledging the foregoing position as regards 
the Indian industry, to point lout some 
of the other interests which stand to be 
affected by proposals designed to promote 
the prosperity of the Indian mills, and to 
stress that in so far as these interests 
may not be quite so well able as the 
manufacturing interests to exert political 
influence in India it is desirable that the 
arrangements as regards the future rela- 
tions of the British and Indian Govern- 
ments should be such as to ensure proper 
consideration of all relevant factors. 

3. A large and flourishing cotton 
industry in India is, under modern con- 
ditions and standards, a desirable thing 
from every Indian point of view. The 
cotton industry is .a very natural channel 
to which India should turn in seeking 
to increase the strength of her economic 
position. It is not only able to use one 
of the principal crops in India, namely, 
raw cotton, but it offers valuable employ- 
ment both directly and indirectly and it 
manufactures a product which is one of 
the principal needs of India’s vast popu- 
lation. In all these ways it contributes 
to the well-being of the inhabitants and 
the wealth of the country as a whole. 

4. The Chamber desires to point out, 
however, that it would hardly be possible, 
and would certainly not be desirable, to 
proceed on the assumption that at any 
time in the reasonably near future the 
whole of the requirements of India as 
regards cotton goods could be supplied by 
a domestic industry. A far-seeing Gov- 
ernment of India would have good cause 
to hesitate from saddling India with too 
rapid a growth of its cotton industry, 
bearing in mind that a permanently high 
level of tariffs would be necessary for its 
preservation — to the serious detriment of 
a country like India where so large a pro- 
portion of the population is entirely de- 
pendent upon agriculture and has a low 
standard of purchasing power. 

5. The Chamber feels that although 
Indian spokesmen would probably 
approach all the foregoing matters from 
a slightly different angle and would there- 
fore use different words, most Indian 
authorities would in substance acquiesce 
in this reading of the fundamental posi- 
tion. On that assumption the Chamber 


may, it is hoped, proceed on the basis 
that a certain volume of import trade in 
Cotton Goods into the Indian market is 
to be regarded not only as desirable but 
an economic necessity, even from an In- 
dian point of view. 

6. In that connection, several points of 
major importance arise. In the first 
place, there is the question of levenue. 
Indirect taxation is at present and must 
remain for many years the principal 
source of revenue for the Government of 
India. The articles upon which indirect 
taxation can be successfully collected in 
amounts adequate to the circumstances 
are by no means numerous, and the 
Chamber feels that nobody with any 
knowledge of the matter would question 
the statement that revenue will have to 
be raised on Cotton Goods for many years 
to oome. If the import trade were so 
diminished as to yield a totally inadequate 
amount of revenue, and if it was clear 
that increases in the import duty would 
only result in further contraction of im- 
ports it IS at the very least conceivable 
that an Indian Government in those cir- 
cumstances would find itself with no 
choice but to re-impose an excise duty 
on the products of the Indian cotton in- 
dustry. That is one important reason 
from an Indian point of view for safe- 
guarding the import tariff on cotton 
goods against any danger of its being 
made a pawn in purely political 
manoeuvres. But there are also other 
reasons. 


7. India has an interest in the well- 
being of the British Cotton Industry 
from the point of view of a supplier of 
raw cotton. Under the Ottawa Agree- 
ment the British Government, in co- 
operation with the Cotton Trade, is 
taking active steps to extend the con- 
sumption of Indian cotton by the Lan- 
cashire industry. Measures injurious to 
the British Cotton Industry are therefore 
capable of causing indirect injury to In- 
dian interests. 


8. Furthermore, the consumers in 
India, although they may never be able 
to realise it, have an interest in imported ^ 
goods because it is the presence of these if 
goods on the market which constitut^Jj 
for them an automatic safeguard 
the possibility of excessive prices 
products of the domestic mills. 

9. Lastly, India must not forge#J 
as the greatest import market > 
world, Britain contributes indir^ 
the potentialities of Indian i^xpc^j 
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and that any reduction of the standards 
of life in Britain would be followed by 
losses in trade by many countries upon 
whose purchases India also has to rely, 

10. The Joint Select Committee is con- 
cerned with the future good Government 
of India from the point of view of Indian 
and British interests equally. The argu- 
ments above relate to the former aspect 
and the Chamber submits that they are 
adequate to support the view that, in the 
best interests of India, reasonable 
measures as regards the future of the 
British Cotton Trade in the Indian mar- 
ket are deserving of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee’s approval and support. 

PART II. 

The British Feint of View of the Indian 
Market. 

11. Pacts are provided in an Appendix 
which clearly indicate the imporxanee of 
the Lancashire Cotton Industry as an 
element in the economic well-being of 
Great Britain and, equally, the supreme 
importance of the Indian market to the 
British Cotton Industry. It is not too 
much to say that without the Cotton 
Textile export trade Great Britain could 
not hope to balance her external trade 
accounts so long as she maintained any- 
thing approaching her present popula- 
tion or attempted to retain the existing 
standard of life in the country. It is 
also true to say that unless a reasonable 
market for the products of the British 
cotton industry is permanently secured 
in India a satisfactory volume of export 
trade for British cotton goods will be 
quite impossible since no comparable 
alternative outlets exist. 

12- The United Kingdom is dependent 
on its export trade tor the maintenance 
of the leading part it plays in inter- 
national commerce and affairs. That 
this dependence will continue, or that the 
necessity for an adequate contribution to 
national prosperity by the cotton 
export trade will not disappear, is 
unlikely to be questioned. 

13. It cannot be questioned that the 
British Parliament is under an obliga- 
tion to avoid any situation which would 
imperil the existence of the cotton trade. 
Despite the depression from which it is 
suffering, the cotton industry remains by 
far the most important exporting 
industry in the Kingdom, and India is 
still the largest outlet for its products. 

14. Of the total population of Great 
Britain more than one-tenth reside in 


Lancashire. Of these, a high percentage 
are directly employed in the cotton trade, 
and a still further number — such as those 
engaged in packing, transport, distribu- 
tion in its various phases, coal mining 
and engineering, etc. — are indirectly 
dependent on the prosperity of the cotton 
industry. Any further serious diminu- 
tion, much less a cessation, in exports to 
India would strike a vital blow at 
employment wuth consequences of the 
gravest dharacter. The well-being of 
Lancashire is an essential element in the 
economic structure of Great Britain as 
a whole and quite apart from the human 
suffering of those who are dependent 
upon the cotton industry there can be 
no question that a further intensification 
of unemployment in the North-west of 
England would entail calamitous results 
for the nation at large. 

15. The Chamber profoundly hopes that 
the course of polities in India may be 
such that measures of economic warfare 
against Great Britain will never on any 
occasion receive the support of .any 
responsible section of the Indian com- 
munity. But it would be idle to pretend 
that such a possibility has not to be 
faced as things now stand. There is a 
party in India which commands consider- 
able support, which has for its ultimate 
aim complete separation and independ- 
ence from the British connectnon. This 
party on a past occasion has chosen to 
employ a boycott o-f British goods as a 
lever to bring pressure upon the British 
Government to concede its political 
demands. The same party, if in a 
majority in a future Indian Government, 
wo^d not be disposed to hesitate for one 
moment in enacting measures which would 
have iprecisely the same object and inten- 
tion as the boycott. British Industry is 
therefore entitled to say to the British 
Government that if independent powers 
are to be given to an elected Government 
in India, there must be some condition 
inserted giving the British Government 
or its representative the right to prevent 
measures of that kind being put into 
operation. 

16. In a general way the fundamental 
principle of the need fior safeguards 
against discrimination is already ad- 
mitted in the White Paper. For 
example, paragraphs 122 and 123 pro- 
vide that the Indian Legislatures shall 
not be at liberty to make laws involving 
any -disability or discrimination against 
British subjects or British companies. 
But it appears open to doubt whether 
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paragraph 124 does not in its present 
form open np a possibility of wilful dis- 
crimination against British interests 
which the preceding paragraphs are 
designed to prevent. It is unnecessary 
to say that the Chamber regards the 
inclusion of provisions against dis- 
crimination .as essential, and considers 
that they should be carefully scrutinised 
to make sure that they adequately cover 
the fields in which discrimination might 
arise. 

PART III. 

Safeguards in the Constitution: 

17. The grounds on which the Chamber 
submits that it is necessary to insert in 
the Constitution some safeguard against 
the possibility of enactments unduly 
penalising British export trade have been 
to some extent explained above. It is 
probably unnecessary to amplify them by 
dilating upon the danger to British in- 
terests during the early years of the 
functioning of a political machine in 
which some of the units have been en- 
gaged for some time in anti-British 
activities designed as levers to secure 
political concessions. At the moment 
when many of those concessions are to be 
granted it is only reasonable to seek 
for guarantees against the continuance 
of similar activities. Experience else- 
where has shown that the danger of such 
a continuance is very real. In the case 
of Ceylon it could be shown by quotations 
from debates in the State Council that 
certain members thereof have determined 
their attitude to proposals relating to 
tariffs on British goods primarily on such 
political motives. If the Joint Select 
Committee desires the Chamber to sup- 
port this argument in detail it can be 
readily done, but the Chamber hopes it 
will not be necessary to extend the pre- 
sent memorandum in that direction. 

18. It is noc regarded as within the 
province of the Chamber to suggest a 
form of words for inclusion in the Con- 
stitution to provide the safeguards which 
it urges the Joint Select Committee to 
recommend. This, it feelsj is rather a 
matter for Parliamentary draughtsmen. 

19. Bearing in mind that British sub- 
jects and companies are protected in the 
existing proposals against any general 
disability or discrimination as compared 
with Indian subjects of His Majesty it 
may be taken that virtually the only 
avenue of action hostile to British in- 
terests in regard to which provision has 
not been made is that of tariff policy. 


20. It is desirable to recall what is the 
present position as regards the enactment 
of tariff measures in India, and what 
are the reasonable liberties which any 
Government charged with responsibility 
for the welfare of India as a whole must 
obviously be allowed to exercise. 

21. The present position is governed by 
the so-called fiscal convention. The 
Simon Report embodies what is perhaps 
the most authoritative explanation of 
what is meant by this term, and the 
Chamber does not propose here to repeat 
what the Simon Report has to say.* It 
will be agreed that what actually hap- 
pens in practice under the existing form 
of Government is that tariff proposals 
are formulated by the Finance Member 
according to his view of the revenue needs 
of India and the desirability of protec- 
tion for the Indian industry concerned. 
The Secretary of State for India is then 
made aware of the proposals which the 
Finance Member intends to lay before 
the Legislative Assembly and is at liberty 
to bring to the notice of the Government 
of India any considerations, including 
those affecting the welfare of British in- 
dustries, which seem to him to be in- 
volved. Representations by the Secre- 
tary of Stats may or may not lead to a 
modification of the suggested fiscal 
measures prior to their being laid before 
the Legislature. Under the fiscal con- 
vention, however, the Secretary of State 
still possesses, and in the final analysis 
may exercise, a right to advise the Crown 
to disallow any measure which may be 
laid before the Legislature by the Govern- 
ment of India and approved by the Legis- 
lature, if in his opinion the consequences 
of its being passed would be so serious as 
to make that step necessary. 

The Simon Commission in their Report 
say ; We do not suggest any modifica- 
tions of the Convention itself.’ ’t Under 
the existing Government of India Act the 
Secretary of State possesses the ultimate 
power to withhold consent on behalf of 
the Crown to any legislative measure. 
The White Paper proposals as the Cham- 
ber interprets them, do not envisage that 
this power should be exercised in the 
future by the Secretary of iState. The 
Chamber feels that efforts should be made 
to give statutory force to the Fiscal Con- 
vention and to the procedure which has 
grown up around it. 

* Report of Indian Statutory Commis- 
sion, Vol. I, Part iii, Ch. 5, Paras. 268/9. 

t Report of Indian Statutory Commis- 
sion, Vol. II, Part xi, Para. 362, 
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PART IV. 

Trade Agreements, 

22. In the mutual interest of India and 
United Kingdom tlie question of trade 
agreements should in the Chamber’s 
opinion be explored to the fullest extent 
possible. There exists at the present 
time a universal inclination to enter into 
bilateral agreements based upon trade 
and common interest. This policy is, the 
Chamber believes, one which should be 
furthered and encouraged by all the 
countries which constitute the British 
Empire. 

23. The existing Anglo-Indian Ottawa 
Agreement is hardly adequate, in the 
light of the above observations, so far 
as the cotton trade is concerned. The 
only mention of the cotton trade occurs 
in Article 11, reading as follows: — 

The Government of India will 
consider, in the light of the findings 
of the Tariff Board, the protective 
duties to be imposed on goods of 
cotton and artificial silk according as 
they are made in the United King- 
dom or elsewhere, and will invite the 
legislature to pass legislation by 
which, where protective duties are 
not imposed as a result of the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Board upon 
United Kingdom goods of the kinds 
specified in Schedule G, the margins 
of preference shown in that Schedule 
will be extended to such goods.” 

Attention may be drawn to the clauses 
in the Anglo-Canadian Agreement deal- 
ing with the tariff treatment of British 
manufactured goods. These read as 
follow : — 

Article 11. 

, “ His Majesty’s Government in 

Canada undertake that during the 
currency of this Agreement the tariff 
shall be based on the principle that 
protective duties shall not exceed 
such a level as will give United King- 
dom producers full opportunity of 
reasonable competition on the basis 
of the relative cost of economical and 
efficient production, provided that in 
the application of such principle 
special consideration shall be given 
to the case of industries not fully 
established.” 


^Continued, 


Article 15. 

His Majesty’s Government m 
Canada undertake that United King- 
dom producers shall be entitled to 
full rights of audience before the 
Tariff Board when it has under con- 
sideration matters arising under 
Articles 13 and 14 hereof.” 

24. The Chamber feels that it would 
greatly assist in securing a political atmo- 
sphere in which a satisfactory Govern- 
ment of India Act could be passed if a 
fresh Agreement between U.K, and India 
dealing with the Cotton Trade and on the 
lines of the Anglo-Canadian clauses, but 
somewhat more particularised, could be 
negotiated forthwith. The initiation and 
negotiation of such an arrangement 
might contribute to the growth of a spirit 
of co-operation between the Indian and 
British cotton industries. 

25. The negotiation of such an arrange- 
ment would, of course, be the business of 
the Government in consultation with the 
trade and would not directly concern the 
Joint Select Committee. The Chamber 
feels, however, that the Joint Select Com- 
mittee is entitled to make its views 
known to the Government on this par- 
ticular matter before reaching final de- 
cisions on the whole of the reference with 
which it is engaged. The Chamber 
earnestly hopes that the Committee may 
accept that view of its powers and exert 
its influence to secure the action the 
Chamber suggests. 

26. As to the basis of negotiations, the 
Chamber contends it is essential to re- 
mind the Indian Government and Indian 
public opinion of the great significance 
from an Indian point of view of the con- 
tributions Britain is capable of making 
to Indian economy in the development of 
reciprocal and mutual trade exchanges 
on the lines which a Commercial treaty 
would envisage. 

27. There are two general considera- 
tions which the British Government is fully 
entitled to advance. In the first place, 
as has been mentioned earlier in this evi- 
dence, Great Britain is the most import- 
ant import market in the world and by 
her large purchases from many countries 
which take substantial quantities of In- 
dian exports contributes indirectly to the 
well-being of Indian export trade. In 
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fche second place, we are offering, or con- 
templating tlie offer of a vast enlarge- 
ment of India’s political rights and 
powers. A country yielding such powers 
is at least entitled to press for a con- 
tinuance of the status quo in directions 
vital to her economic life. 

28. As regards the more direct aspects 
of reciprocal trade, the Chamber would 
emphasise that the concessions offered to 
India by Great Britain at the Ottawa 
Conference are already proving of far 
greater value than comment at the time 
suggested, whilst potentially they are of 
still higher value. Public opinion in 
Great Britain is entirely favourable to a 
continuous enlargement of Great Britain’s 
purchases of Indian exports and the ex- 
perience of the last few years shows that 
with Governmental support, which would 
certainly not be lacking, a great deal 
can be done in this direction. 

29. In the special case of Indian Cot- 
ton, under the arrangement entered into 
at Ottawa, steps have already been taken 
to promote a larger consumption in Lan- 
cashire. The measures under contempla- 
tion and others which will be devised by 
the Committee set up for the purpose 
offer every prospect of securing for India 
a stable outlet within the Empire for a 


much larger volume of her raw cotton. 
The value of this development to India is 
self-evident. It contributes to the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity in trade exchanges. 
It strengthens the resources of the 
domestic suppliers of the indigenous 
cotton industry in India. It extends the 
field of export trade on which India has 
to rely for a favourable trade balance. 

30. In the uncertainties which appear 
to face every country so far as their ex- 
ternal trade is concerned, there is surely 
a great deal to be said for individual 
commercial agreements under which a 
mutual contract exists by virtue of which 
a definite and growing volume of trade 
can be relied upon with reasonablie con- 
fidence. Nothing could constitute a more 
hopeful promise that the political pro- 
gress which is inherent in the White 
Paper proposals should be developed with 
the least possible delay and difficulty than 
an arrangement on the economic side 
from which both countries would derive 
clear and perceptible benefits. It is on 
these grounds that the Chamber feels that 
the Joint Select Committee is entitled 
to recommend an extended commercial 
treaty as a definite contribution to the 
problem of settled and harmonious rela- 
tions between India and Great Britain. 


TABLE No. I (u). 

Ikbia : Proditotion, Imports astd Consiimption op Cotton Pibob Goods. 
Esti- 




mated 

Total 

IMPORTS, 

Total 

Total 

At ail- 

Con- 


Mill 

Band 

Indian 


Imports Exports able for sumption 


Produc- 

Loom 

Produc- 

Total, From 


iSc Re- 

Oon- 

per head 


tion, 

Produc- 

tion, 

U.K, 

Produc- 

exports sumption Popula- 



tion, 


million 

tion. 



tion. 

Average 




linear yards. 




yards. 

1910-11 to 1913-14 

1,141 

1,015 

2,156 

2,741 2,651 

4,897 

290 

4,607 

14*6 

1920-21 to 1923-24 

1,685 

1,171 

2,856 

1,420 1,243 

4,276 

299 

3,977 

12*3 

1924-25 to 1927-28 

2,135 

1,236 

3,371 

1,787 1,465 

5,158 

408 

4,750 

14*2 

1928-29 to 1931-32 

2,466 

1,294 

3,760 

1,380 894 

5,140 

339 

4,801 

13-8 


(Sources. — Statistics of Cotton Spinning and Weaving in Indian MiUs» Accounts relating to 
the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of British India, Review of the Trade of I n dia , Indian 
, Census of population,) 
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TABLE No. I (6). 

IjUposts of Cotton Piece Goods into British India by Classes and Chief 

Sources of Supply. 

Years ended March 31st 

1913-14. 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 1930-31. 1931-32. 1932-33. 


Grey. million linear yards. 


Total 

...1,534-2 

875-0 

838-6 

925-5 

365-0 

249-4 

356-0 

U.K. 

...1,516-0 

651-2 

581-6 

520-5 

143-3 

59-7 

111-1 

Japan 

7-1 

214-8 

241-7 

393-7 

218-3 

185-2 

243-9 

Bleached. 








Total 

... 793-3 

556-5 

554-1 

473-6 

271-6 

279-7 

412-7 

U.K. 

... 781-4 

526-8 

525-4 

435-9 

230-0 

207-0 

281-0 

Japan 

— 

5-6 

5-5 

13-9 

28-1 

59-8 

120-4 

Coloured, Printed 

or 







Dyed. 






223-2 

424*8 

Total 

... 831-8 

504-8 

506-9 

483-8 

245-7 

U.K. 

... 770-4 

352-2 

335-6 

278-6 

147-6 

110-3 

194-3 

Japan 

1-7 

102*7 

109-8 

154-3 

74-3 

94-7 

214-2 


(Source. — Tndifl,r> Sea-borne Trade and Navigation Accounts.) 


TABLE No. n. 

Indian Revenue from Import Duties showing Revenue Derived from Imports 
OF Cotton Piece Goods and Yarns. 

1921-22. 1924-25. 1928-29. 1932-33. 


Revenue from Import Duties (a) 

„ „ on Cotton Yams and 

Piece Goods 

Revenue from Excise Duty on Cotton Manufactures 

(a) Excludmg revenue from import duties on Salt. 

(Source. — Statistical Abstract for British India.) 



million 

rupees. 


277-0 

390-1 

409-2 

418-5 

48*4 

82-5 

65-0 

70-8 

31-9 

21-8 

— 

— 


TABLE No. ni. 


Chief Markets for Indian Exports with Proportion of their Exports 

TAKEN BY XJ.K. IN EACH CASE. 


All countries 
United Kingdom 

Japan 

U.S.A 

Germany 

China 

France 

Italy 

Total above countries 


Exports from India 
in 1931-32. 

Per cent, of Total 
Exports from each 

Million 

Per cent. 

Country 

rupees. 

of Total. 

Taken by U.K. 

1,558-9 

100-0 

— 

434-6 

27-9* 

— 

139-5 

8-9 

4-5 

138-7 

8-9 

18-8 

101-9 

6-5 

11-8 

77-9 

5-0 

7-1 

74-8 

4-8 

16-6 

54-0 

3-5 

12-0 

1,021-4 

65-5 

— 


* Note.— The United Kingdom in 1931-32 took nearly 28 per cent, of India’s exports. 
In 1931 the population of Lancashire was just over 6 mdlions, or 11-25 per cent, of the total 
population of Great Britain. 

(Source. — Official Trade Returns of the countries concerned.) 
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TABLE No. IV. 

Employment Provided by the British Cotton Industry. 


1912. 1924. 

Iperatives Employed in Cotton Spinning and 
Weaving ... ••• ••• ••• 621.516 526,110 

[•Operatives engaged m Finishing Processes ... 114,809 115,406 

Total Insured Employed Persons in U.K. ... — 10,428,000 


•f Includes Finishing of all classes of Textiles. 
(Source. — ^Reports on XJ.K. Census of Production.) 


1930. 

379,234 

103,880 

10,085,000 


TABLE No. V. 


U.K. Total Exports, showing Proportion of Cotton Goods. 


Total Exports of British Produce and Manufactures 

Exports of Cotton Manufactures 

Cotton Manufactures as per cent, of Total 


1913. 

1924. 

1928. 

1932. 


£ millions. 


525*3 

801*0 

723*4 

365*1 

109*9 

190*2 

145*3 

62*8 

20*9 

23*7 

20*1 

17*2 


(Source. — Annual Statement of Trade of the United Klingdom.) 


TABLE No. VI. (a). 

U.K. Exports of Cotton Piece Goods to all Countries and to British India. 
Average 

1909-13. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 

million linear yards, 

TOTAL (AU Countries) 6,482 4,585 4,637 3,923 4,189 3,968 3,765 2,491 1,790 2,303 

British India (including 2,508 1,552 1,336 1,460 1,551 1,453 1,268 728 356 546* 

Burma). 

Estimated from square yards on the basis of the average width exported to India in 1931. 
(Source. — ^Annual Statement of Trade of the United Kingdom.) 


TABLE No. VI. (6). 

U.K. Exports of Cotton Piece Goods and Yarns to British India. 


PIECE GOODS, YAUN. 


1904-1908 average 


Min, Linear 
yards, 

... 2,317* 

&^000, 

22,824* 

Min, lbs, 
34*59 

£^000. 

1,908 

1909-1913 „ 

« • • • • • 

... 2,508* 

26,804* 

35*71 

2,083 

1914-1918 „ 


1,859 

27,541 

25*69 

1,229 

1919 


768 

30,698 

9*36 

2,334 

1920 


1,374 

75,299 

22*83 

6,873 

1921 


... 1,039 

33,737 

34*62 

6,349 

1922 


... 1,308 

30,892 

37*55 

4,451 

1923 


... 1,337 

32,927 

20*90 

2,832 

1924 


... 1,552 

40,838 

20*19 

3,141 

1925 


... 1,336 

35,265 

16*00 

2,405 

1926 


1,460 

34,055 

20*49 

2,381 

1927 


1,551 

31,130 

21*56 

2,173 

1928 


... 1,453 

30,426 

21*72 

2,419 

1929 


... 1,268 

26,082 

21*44 

2,300 

1930 


728 

13,740 

11*96 

1,076 

1931 


356 

5,459 

11*30 

787 

1932 

• ** 

546t 

8,472 

14*63 

1,025 


* Prior to 1913, includes flags, handkerchiefs and shawls not in the piece, 
f Estimated from square yards on the basis of the average width exported to India in 1931. 

(Source. — ^Annual Statement of Trade of the United E^gdom.) 
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TABLE Xo. Vn. 

Production and Exports of the British Cotton Industry. 


* 

1912. 

1924. 

1930. 

Number of Spindles (milhons) 

56 0 

56*7 

55-2 

„ Liooms (thousands) 

805 

792 

601 

Yam Product on (million lbs.) 

... 1,979 

1,394 

1,031 

Piece Goods Production (million yards) 

... 8,050 

5,590 

3,100 

„ „ Exports 

... 6,913t 

4,585 

2,491 

„ „ „ to India 

... 3,0o / 

1,552 

728 

Percentage exported to India 

44*2 

33-9 

29-2 


J Including flags, handkerchiefs and shawls not in the piece. 

(Sources. — ^International Fedeiation of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tions, Reports on the U.K. Census of Production and Annual Statement of Trade of the Umted 
Kingdom.) 


15.243. Do you desire at this stage to 
say anything in extension of that Memo- 
randum or to make any corrections there- 
in? — ^With your permission, my Lord 
Chairman, may I read the Preface to the 
Evidence ? 

15.244. Most certainly? — May I say, 
before doing that, that we are here on 
behalf of the Lancashire Organisation as 
well as the Chamber of Commerce; that 
is, the Cotton Spinners’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations, 
Limited, who associate themselves with 
the Chamber of Commerce in this evi- 
dence. 

Marquess of Salisbury ] I understand 
the Witness is going to read the Preface 
to the Evidence which we have before 
us? 

Chairman,] I think the Committee 
would wish to take that as read. 

Witness.'] If your Lordship pleases. 

15.245. Do you desire to make any 
statement apart from the Memorandum 
and the Preface? — ^We should just like 
to say that since we composed this evi- 
dence we sent out a Mission to India 
to confer with the Indian millowners and 
the Government of India, and we have 
an emphatic preference for solution by 
oo-operation as being preferable to some 
of the arguments that we have advanced 
perhaps in the joint evidence. 

15.246. You have been impressed by 
'the results of that Delegation? — ^We 

but we are not able to tell what 
result will be until we have got more 
from our friends; unfortunately 
g%^‘.have not arrived; they expect to 
" ‘ next week; so that until we have 
J^^^y^ed with them we do not know 
^^^^^|,^pxactical results have been 


Marquess of Beading, 

15.247. There was a statement in the 
“ Times ” with regard to it which you 
saw, of course? — Yes. 

15.248. I suppose in addition to that 
there is nothing that you can tell us at 
present? — We have heard that an agree- 
ment has been initialled between Sir 
William Clare Lees, the head of our 
delegation, and the Bombay Millowners 
detailing several provisions. Is that the 
one you refer to, my Lord? 

15.249. Yes, I refer to the one which 
came rather unexpectedly. An announce- 
ment appeared to the effect that certain 
heads had been arranged. All I wanted 
to know was whether anything could be 
added to that or whether that was the 
last news that you had of it? — ^We had no 
details direct of that arrangement. 

Chairman, 

15.250. Mr. Rodier, before I invite my 
colleagues to put questions to you, would 
you care to tell us .whether you have 
made any arrangement amongst your- 
selves as to particular witnesses taking 
particular subjects? — No, we have not. 

15.251. You would like us to address 
our questions to you, Mr. Rodier, would 
you ? — Yes. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

15.252. Mr. Rodier, I hope I may be 
permitted to begin my few questions by 
offering you my congratulations on what 
seems to me, at any rate as far as we 
know of it, the very successful result of 
the negotiations which have taken place. 
I understand you to say that the pro- 
cedure of friendly negotiation which ^has 
been followed in this case is the one 
which you wo-uld always prefer 4md 
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winch you think is most conducive to the 
interests both of this country and of 
India .P — Yes. 

15.253. And you lay great stress upon 
the fact that those interests are not 
divergent but that the prosperity of the 
one, so to speak, plays into the hands 
of the other? — ^Yes. 

15.254. You express some apprehension 
as to what might happen if trade were 
considered not on its merits but merely 
as an instrument of po*litical propaganda. 
That is so, is it not? — ^Yes. 

15.255. That is the one danger which 
you, 1 will not say, anticipate, but fore- 
see a® a possibility? — Yes. 

15.256. And it is against the misuse of 
trade relations for the purpose of putting 
pressure on the Government that you ask 
the Committee to consider security ? — 
Yes. 

15.257. Do you wish to say anything as 
to the nature of the security which you 
think we might provide, or are you con- 
tent, having brought the matter to our 
notice, to leave it to our consideration? 
— We do not see how we can amplify our 
evidence at this moment, we are content 
to leave it. 

Marquess of Beading, 

15.258. Of course, you make reference 
to paragraphs 122, 123 and 124; you 
deal with those. I gather from an 
examination of the Precis you have 
placed before us you are raising an objec- 
tion to paragraph 124? — ^Yes. 

Marquess of Beading.'} I am referring 
to the special exceptions that were made. 
I do not want to go into the matter 
further at the moment. 

Sir Austen Chamherlain. 

15.259. Have you got the White Paper 
actually before you.? — ^Yes. 

Marquess of Beading. 

15.260. I only wanted to bring out 
that there was that point in question, 
and as far a® I understood — ^of course, 

I shall be corrected by Mr. Rodier if I 
am wrong — ^the only criticism upon the 
paragraphs in the White Paper is in re- 
ference to that part of paragraph 124 
which makes special exceptions in certain 
oases ? — Yes, 

Marquess of Beading.} I did not want 
to put questions ,upon that at the 
moment. I will wait till I have heard 


more of the questions put by some of 
the other members of the Committee, it 
I ma3^ 

Earl Peel. 

15,261. I did want to put a question 
upon that specific point which Lord 
Beading raised, because I was in some 
difficulty as to what was meant by . “it 
appears open to doubt whether para- 
graph 124 does not m its present form 
open up the possibility of wilful discrimi- 
nation.^’ I really wanted to ask the 
Deputation what was their ground for 
saying that, because I am not quite clear 
what they mean by saying that para- 
graph 124 does take away the value of 
paragraphs 122 and 123. You, Mr. 
Bodier, have read it, of course, carefully 
and have studied it. It applies to two 
things: “payment of grants, bounties 
or subsidies out of public funds will not 
be held to fall within the terms of the 
two preceding paragraphs by reason only 
of the fact that it is limited to persons 
or companies resident or incorporated in 
India.” That is to say, there is no dis- 
crimination there, is there ? The con- 
dition IS that they must be resident there 
in India and that the condition of a 
grant — ^the second part of paragraph 124 
— is “ the company shall be incorporated 
by or under the laws of British India,” 
and so it runs. Now I do not quite see 
how you establish the case that para- 
graph 124 does cut across or destroy the 
value of paragraphs 122 and 123. Per- 
haps you would deal with that point? — 
Yes. Paragraphs 122 and 123 are quite 
clear, but paragraph 124 contains a 
mention of grants and subsidies. We 
accept the principle that India in control 
of her own fiscal policy ha® the right to ? 
make any fiscal arrangements as regards 
tariffs or subsidies if she thinks it de- 
sirable, but we hope the discrimination 
against British nationals or companies 
as compared with others is not only con- 
trary to the general spirit which animates 
the nations of the British Empire but 
in its essence is uneconomic. 

Earl Peel. 

15,262. I hope so too. These para- 
graphs 122, 123 and 124 deal with dis- 
crimination, do they not? — ^Yes. 

Earl Peel.} I am not clear what you 
mean by saying that paragraph 124 con- 
tradicts the two others. Perhaps you 
would be good enough to state how you 
think discrimination can be set up under 
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paragraph 124 and can neutralise to 
some extent the provisions of paragraphs 
122 and 123. 

Marquess of Zetland ] Lord Peel, 
would you give me the reference to the 
paragraph m the Memorandum which 
you are referring to? 

Earl Feel.'] It is paragraph 16. 

Sir Joseph yall. 

15.263. Perhaps Mr. Rodier can give 
us an instance of what is intended. In 
paragraph 123 reference is made to 
British subjects domiciled in the United 
Kingdom, including companies, etc. 
Paragraph 124 says that that shall not 
apply if the subsidj^ or bounty provision 
is only made in respect of companies or 
persons domiciled in India ^ — Yes. 

Marquess of Beading.] Or otherwise. 

Sir Joseph Nall.] Paragraph 123 refers 
specifically to persons domiciled in the 
United. Kingdom. Paragraph 124 says 
that shall not apply if the provision is 
only in respect of Indian undertakings. 

Marquess of Beading. 

15.264. As I understand, it makes three 
conditions, the result, as we know here, 
of the deliberations of the Committee 
which sat to inquire into this matter in 
India, and in respect of bounties, grants 
and subsidies it made the condition that 
companies not actually in existence and 
incorporated in India but nevertheless 
trading in India, before they could get 
any benefit from the grant or bounty or 
subsidy, would have to be incorporated in 
rupees, that is to* say, incorporated in 
India with a percentage of Directors in 
India and facilities for training in India. 
That is the point, is it not?— Thank you, 
yes. What we feared when we made that 
remark was that it was designed to give 
bounties to Indians as against English. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

15,265 Was that exactly your fear, 
that it was designed to give bounties to 
Indians as against English, or to manu- 
facture carried on in India as distinct 
frcma manufacture carried on in 
E^^and? — May I ask Mr. Barlow to 
answer that question? — (Mr. Barlow.) I 
think I may explain, my Lord Chairman, 
that our general attitude as regards this 
Clause 124 is this: We accept that if 
India has control of her fiscal policy she 
' ia"en,titled to do anything she likes in 
' 'l^fway of bounties, subsidies or any- 


thing else, but as a general proposition 
we take the strongest objection to sub- 
sidies. We think they are, as the experi- 
ence of the last decade has shown, a very 
dangerous weapon which has two-edged 
consequences which cannot be foreseen 
when these subsidies are introduced. 
Therefore, as a general proposition we 
venture to put before you that the crea- 
tion of subsidies is to be avoided, and 
in addition we were not quite certain 
about this Clause, whether it did not 
imply (perhaps we were wrong in this 
assumption) that subsidies were only to 
be open to people of Indian nationality 
as against non-Indians. 

Marquess of Beading.] Clearly not. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] I think if 
that was your fear you can be reassured. 

Earl Peel. 

15.266. So that your objection is first 
of all generally to bounties and so on? — 
Yes. 

15.267. Of course, this clause, as you 
know, does not deal with that specifically, 
but only as they bear on questions of 
discrimination ? — ^Yes. 

Earl Peel.] It does not discriminate, 
does it, between what I may call com- 
panies, provided they are incorporated 
in India, and specifically Indian com- 
panies; there is no discrimination m the 
first part, is there? 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

15.268. It all depends on the words 

incorporated in India Do you object 

to that from the point of view of dis- 
crimination ? — (Mr. Bodier.) No. 

Marquess of Salisbury. That is the 
point. 

Earl Feel.] That is the first half of it. 
Now may I go to the second part: “ it 
imposes on companies not trading in India 
before the Act was passed, as a condition 
of eligibility for any such grant, bounty 
or subsidy, that the company shall be 
incorporated by or under the laws of 
British India”. Is this the difi&culty 
that you find, that new companies if 
they are to get a grant or subsidy may 
have to submit to certain conditions? 
Is that the point you dislike ? 

Marquess of Beading. 

15.269. Is it not rather companies that 
are not incorporated in India? They 
need not be new companies, but if they 
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want to get tlie benefit of a grant or 
subsidy then they must be incorporated 
in India, subject to the conditions to 
which I have referred. That is the efl'ect 
of it? — Yes; we could not object to that. 

15.270. What I suggest to you is that 
if India chooses to give a grant or sub- 
sidy for trading in India for the purpose 
of encouraging Indian trade, it is not 
unreasonable to ask that companies 
trading from this country with India 
should, in order to get the benefit of a 
grant or subsidy, be incorporated in 
India, with the conditions that obtain 
there ? — ^Yes, 

15.271. That I have always understood 
the business men have not thought un- 
reasonable. You do not think that 
unreasonable, do you? — No. 

Earl Peel. 

15.272. Then just one other question 
with regard to paragraph 21. You are 
talking there about the financial Conven- 
tion and the Report of the Statutory 
Commission, and you say that : “ The 
White Paper proposals as the Chamber 
interprets them, do not “envisage that 
this power should be exercised in the 
future by the Secretary of State.*' Can 
you point to any passage in the White 
Paper which shows that? Does not the 
Secretary of State or the Governor- 
General retain the general power of 
veto on legislation? It is not taken 
away by the White Paper, is it? — ^No; 
that was not our point. We were refer- 
ring to the fiscal Convention. 

15.273. Yes, so I understood? — ^We base 
our view on statements made on several 
occasions by the Secretary of State for 
India that, whatever the legal position, 
the Secretary of State does not intervene 
when the Government of India and the 
Legislature are in agreement. We 
understand that the policy of the Gov- 
ernment is to regularise that position in 
the new Constitution, 

15.274. But you have referred in your 
Paper, very rightly if I may say so, to 
paragraphs 268 and 269 in the Report 
of the Indian Statutory Commission, and 
there also, in the paragraph you quote, 
there is a limitation as stated in that 
paragraph on the fiscal convention : 

but as a member of His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment he cannot divest himself of 
responsibility for ensuring that no such 
measure cuts across general Empire 
policy or is so unfair to any constituent 


part of the Empire as to bring India 
into conflict with it." There are rather 
limitations, are not there, to the full 
bearing of that fiscal convention? — The 
specific limitation which you mention, 
yes. ;We were not envisaging any 
further limitations. 

15.275. Are you satisfied or not with 
those limitations -as stated in para- 
graph 268 ? — We accept them. 

15.276. But you also want that conven- 
tion to have a statutory form, do you? — 
Yes. 

15.277. You wish it to be embodied in 
the Constitution Act? — That is so. 

15.278. May I ask you one further 
question, and that is on Part IV, of your 
Memorandum, '‘Trade Agreements"? 
You approve of the general policy of bi- 
lateral agreements, and so on. Do you 
wish then that a trade agreement of 
this kind should be entered into between 
whom? — Between the Governments. 

15.279. You wish that scheduled to the 
Constitution Act? — No. 

15.280. It is an agreement between this 
Government and the present Indian Gov- 
ernment. Is that so, or between the 
Government to be seb up under the pro- 
posed Constitution ? — We were looking 
forward to trade agreements, more or 
less long term agreements. That is what 
we desire. 

15.281. It IS a general expression of a 
desire fox long term trade agreements 
to be made, if possible, with the new 
Indian Government when that Govern- 
ment iis set up ? — ^Yes ; that is so. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

15.282. I would like to ask one ques- 
tion in regard to the last paragraph, 
paragraph 30, of your Memorandum, 
and the last sentence. ‘'It is on th^e 
grounds that the Chamber feels that the 
Joint Select Committee is entitled to 
recommend an extended commercial 
treaty as a definite contribution to the 
problem," etc. A treaty between whom, 
may I ask?— Between the Governments 
of India and of Britain. 

Mr. Morgan Jones.'] Might I ask the 
Secretary of State whether a treaty of 
that kind would be possible ? Would 
that be within the purview of the 
future Government of India to effect a 
treaty? 

Sir Samnel Soare.] A trade agree- 
ment? 

Mr. Morgan Jones,] Yes, a trade 
agreement. 
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Sir Samuel Soare ] Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Morgan Jones j It does not fall 
outside their purview? 

Sir Samuel Koare ] Xo ; a trade 
agreement would not. 

Marquess of Salisbury, It is not tech- 
nically a treaty, of course. 

Mr. Morgan Jones.'l Xo, that is the 
word I was boggling at. 

Mr. M, i?. Jayaker. 

15.283. May I just ask a few ques^ 
tions® Before I begin may I con- 
gratulate you on the spirit of your 
preface — Thank you, Sir. 

15.284. I suppose you are satisfied 
that the method of co-operation and 
goodwill IS the right method in such 
matters, as you said in a previous 
answer ? — Yes. 

15.285. But do not you think that you 
will get better terms from India by the 
adoption of this method rather than by 
having strict provisions m the Con- 
stitution? — I think we have said so in 
the evidence. 

15.286. You agree that you will get 
better terms by the adoption of this 
method than by having strict provisions 
in the Constitution? — ^In the main, yes. 

15.287. I think you realise that, what- 
ever rules there may be in the Constitu- 
tion, their working will have to depend 
on the goodwill of the Indian people? 
— Certainly. 

15.288. Therefore do you agree with 
some of us that to make the Viceroy the 
final custodian of your rights (the 
British Viceroy protecting British com- 
mercial interests) is likely to destroy this 
goodwill ? — It is a question of degree, 
and it would be rather difficult to 
answer that without consulting our 
organisations. 

Mr. M. R. Jayaker. 2 1 will leave it 
there. 

Sir Mubert Carr.] May I suggest that 
the Viceroy does not bring his powers 
into play unless those rights which we 
are referring to are attacked? — ^Is not 
that so? 

Mr. M. R. Jayaker. 2 Even in the case 
of such an attack, if there is constant 
reference to the Viceroy when British 
and Indian interests are in conflict, you 
would agree that such a reference to the 
Viceroy (a British public man from here) 
is likely to destroy the goodwill on 
which the working would rest? How- 
ever, I will leave it there. 


Sir Hubert Carr. 2 May I ask one 
further question? 

Sir Austen ChanLherlain.2 The wit- 
ness’s answer is a very fair answer, that 
it was a question of degree. 

Mr. M. R. Jayaker. 2 I am leaving it 
there. Sir Hubert Carr is pursuing it 
further; I am not. 

Marquess of Beading. 2 There is no 
question of the interference of the 
Viceroy unless there is some attempt to 
make discrimination. It never arises 
until then. The Viceroy does not come 
in to protect trade, or to encourage 
trade, directly. He comes in only when 
there is any interference. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaker, 

15.289. With reference to your preface, 
and paragraph 15 of your main Memo- 
randum, I suppose most of your appre- 
hensions are caused, as you mention 
here clearly, by the possibility that a 
certain party in India may get into a 
majority in the future Indian (Govern- 
ment, and use the weapon of boycott 
wilfully and for political pressure. That 
is your fear? — ^Yes. 

15.290. And if you were assured that 
the possibility of this party getting a 
majority in the Constitution was very 
remote, your apprehensions to that ex- 
tent would be less? — ^Yes, that is so. 

15.291. May I just ask you this* In 
paragraph 17 you say: The grounds on 
which the Chamber submits that it is 
necessary to insert in the Constitution 
some safeguard against the possibility of 
enactments unduly penalising British ex- 
port trade ”. What you mean by “ un- 
duly penalising ’’ is a spiteful penalising, 
or penalising out of political motives? — 
Either one or the other. 

15.292. But it must be not in the due 
course of administration of trade in- 
terests. What you mean is, taking the 
whole Memorandum, that you are afraid 
of a penalising which is spitefully in- 
tended to do injury to British interests, 
or which is political in its motives? — We 
did not necessarily mean spitefully, Sir, 
but we meant some legislative enactment 
such as the specific duty on plain grey 
goods, which is now 4f annas per poand, 
which entirely prevented our compelling 
in those goods in the Indian market. 

Mr, M. B. Jayaker. 2 You would i^ot 
complain, for instance, of an arrange- 
ment in the tariff which was necessary 
for the purpose of raising revenue or foif 

I 
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the legitimate protection of an Indian 
industry ? 

Alarquess of Salisbury. 2^ The two things 
are quite different. Please distinguish 
between the two. 

Air. M. B. Jayaker. 

15.293. I will take them one by one. 
You would not complain of a penalising 
of British export trade which was neces- 
sary, and which the Legislature and the 
Governor-General thought was necessary, 
for the purpose of raising revenue^ — If 
it was going to be to such an extent that 
it was going to close our mills and make 
it prohibitive, it would be only natural 
for us to complain, would it not.P 

15.294. Would you call that unduly 
penalising British interests — ^It would 
defeat the end of raising revenue, and 
we should certainly be inclined to com- 
plain if it were so high as all that. 

Marquess of Beading. 2 Penalising is 
by no means confined either to spite or 
politics, surely, in the ordinary interpre- 
tation of the language used by the 
witnesses ? 

Sir Samuel B.oare.2 Anyhow, duties as 
high as that could not be held to be 
revenue duties. If they amounted to 
prohibition they would not be revenue 
duties. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaker. 

15.295. That is what I mean. If India 
was so foolish as to put on a duty which 
cuts down your trade, it would hurt India 
itself. Surely India is sufficiently acute 
to realise that? Therefore, it is not 
likely to put on a revenue duty which 
would injure your trade, because it hurts 
India? — ^We are glad to hear that. 

Sir Hubert Carr. 

15.296. Did not you say there was one 
duty in action at the present time which 
prevents you competing ? — ^Yes. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaker. 

15.297. I come to the last point about 
your fiscal convention. I take it from 
your previous answers that you do not 
complain against the rule which is called 
the fiscal convention, namely, that when 
the Indian Legislature and the Govern- 
ment of India are agreed, the Secretary 
of State does not interfere as a rule, 
except in exceptional cases? — ^No; we 
accept that. 

15.298. What you complain of (correct 
me if I am wrong) is that the present 


power of the Secretary of State in the 
final analysis to interfere in cases of com- 
mercial discriminatory legislation should 
be given a statutory recognition. That 
is what you want, I imagine — That is 
our suggestion. 

15.299. Is it clear to you that, under 
the scheme of the White Paper, the 
Secretary of State’s power of the nature 
described here is not given up? I will 
explain my question to you so that you 
may be able to answer, and I .will ask 
your attention to two paragraphs, if you 
have the White Paper before you, with- 
out taking you into many tech- 
nical things If you will kindly turn to 
paragraph 39 you will find there the 
Governor-General has the power of veto- 
ing any legislation. I do not want to 
take you through all the details of the 
Constitutional veto. The Governor- 
General under paragraph 39 has the 
right of vetoing any legislation which, 
in his opinion, will amount to Com- 
mercial Discrimination. That power 
is given to him in paragraph 39. If you 
will turn to another yvaragraph, para- 
graph 20, you will find there that the 
Governor-General acting at his own dis- 
cretion, as he will be in paragraph 39, is 
to be guided by instructions which the 
Secretary of State may send him from 
here. That is paragraph 20.^ — ^Yes. 

15.300. The Governor-General, in 
administering the Departments under his 
own direction and control, in taking 
action for the discharge of any special 
responsibility, and in exercising any dis- 
cretion.” You see therefore that the 
Governor-General in vetoing a Bill under 
his special responsibilities, or at his own 
discretion, will be guided by the Secre- 
tary of State’s instructions. Therefore 
I am putting it to you whether you think 
that, under the scheme of the White 
Paper, the reference to the Secretary of 
State in the last resort is not given up 
in cases of Commercial Discrimination. 
It is there? — Yes. 

15.301. Therefore what is your 
grievance? — We were relieved subse- 
quently to hear, from a reply by the 
Secretary of State for India to Sir 
Joseph Nall, that the position of the 
Secretary of State remained substantially 
as before. 

15.302. If it was so, you would not 
complain against that? — ^No, 

15.303. That is what you .want to 
secure? — ^Yes, 
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15,304. And, if that is secured, you 
have no objection to the fiscal convention 
being followed® — No. 

Alarquess of Zetland. 1 I am not quite 
clear, from what Air, Jayaker said, 
whether tariff questions would come 
under paragraph 20 as being a special 
responsibility of the Governor-General. 

Sir Samuel IIoare.~\ So far as they are 
affected by discrimination. 

Alarquess of Zetland.'\ But I under- 
stood the witnesses to be not only 
referring to discrimination; they were 
objecting to the undue penalising of 
trade. That might not be discrimina- 
tory. The Indian Legislature might 
impose a very high tariff on certain 
classes of goods coming from all 
countries. That might unduly penalise 
the Lancashire trade, but it would not 
be discriminatory. 

Sir Samuel Hoare.] In a case of that 
kind the Governor-General could not 
intervene directly under paragraph 20. 

Marquess of Zetland.J No. 

Sir Samuel Hoare.] He could intervene 
directly under paragraph 20 in the case 
of discrimination^ supposing there was a 
high tariff, and there was discrimination 
against British trade as distinct from, 
eay, Japanese trade, or any other trade. 

Alarquess of Zetland.] That is precisely 
what I thought, and I wanted to bring it 
out, because I am not sure that the 
witnesses appreciate that paragraph 20, 
to which Air, Jayaker referred, would 
not give the Secretary of State power to 
intervene in the case of a high tariff 
unless it was discriminatory. 

Marquess of Beading.] May I ask one 
question of the Secretary of State on 
that, I quite follow what is said with 
regard to paragraph 20, which only deals 
with special cases; but, as far as I have 
understood, the constitutional position 
always remains the same: that is, the 
Governor-General and the Viceroy always 
remain responsible to the Secretary of 
State and Parliament. Other matters 
may be discussed; correspondence takes 
place, but I thought nothing that we 
were doing here in any sense changed 
that. The Governor-GeneraPs responsi- 
bility still remains to the Secretary of 
State. Is not that so, 'Secretary of 
State? 

Sir Samuel Hoare,] Yes, certainly. 
Marquess of Beading.] That is the 
Constitution. That is ar most important 
question. There cannot be any doubt 


about that, that constitutionally that is 
the very basis of everything that has 
happened in the Constitution ; that where 
there is a responsibility on the Viceroy 
and Governor-General, the Viceroy and 
Governor-General is not responsible to the 
Indian Legislature directly, but, of course, 
he has a responsibility, and that is to the 
British Parliament, exercised as it is in 
discussions through the Secretary of 
State. 

Alarquess of Saltsbiory.] It all depends 
on whether it is “ at his discretion ’’ 
or no. 

Alarquess of Beadmg .] May I point out 
to my noble friend that that is not quite 
so, if he will forgive me for saying so? 
I am glad to have this opportunity of 
doing so. I know the Secretary of State 
will agree with this. The words “ in his 
discretion have formed the subject of 
a good deal of discussion in the past, as 
to whether, when a Statute imposes 
an obligation on the Viceroy to exercise 
his discretion, that means his discretion, 
or his discretion controlled and super- 
vised by the 'Secretary of State. I do not 
want to discuss it, because it passes out 
of discussion now by paragraph 20, and 
it is made perfectly plain that no ques- 
tion of that kind arises. Whenever it is 
at his discretion, as the Secretary of 
State has told you, he is still responsible, 
in the exercise of that discretion, bo the 
Secretary of State. 

Marquess of Salisbury.] I know exactly 
what Lord Reading says. I understand 
that the words in his discretion,^’ or 
sometimes in the form ‘ ‘ at his discre- 
tion,” have a special meaning in this 
document, meaning with the consent of 
the Secretary of State. Of course, one 
would not know that in English it had 
that meaning, but that is now under- 
stood. 

Marquess of BeaBing.] I am pointing 
out that that is the special thing which 
was cleared up, if there was ever any 
doubt, by what the Secretary of State 
has said and by the White Paper. With 
regard to all other matters in which yon 
do not get the specific direction, the con- 
stitutional position nevertheless remains 
the same throughout, that the responsi- 
bility of the Governor-General and Vice- 
roy is to Parliament through the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Lord Eustace Percy.] What was said 
by Lord Zetland is not correct, if he will 
allow me bo say so. Paragraph 20 does 
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not cover only action by the Governor- 
General within his special responsibility, 
but any action in exercising any discre- 
tion vested in him in the Constitution 
Act. One of those discretions vested in 
him in the Constitution Act is the veto- 
mg of legislation, and therefore the posi- 
tion is quite correctly stated by Mr. 
Jayaker. It is covered by paragraph 20 
completely. Is not that so, .Secretary of 
State ? 

Sir Samuel Hoare.] Yes, it is. I was 
not in my answer dealing with the ques- 
tion of veto, because one treats that as 
in a dijfferent category from the more 
direct action in the field of special 
responsibility. What I was pointing out 
was that this does not come into the field 
of special responsibility. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 2 May 1 ask a ques- 
tion to resolve a difficulty of my own 
arising from Lord Zetland’s question? 
May I ask the witnesses whether they 
would take objection to the imposition of 
a tariff, however high, by the Indian 
Legislature, so long as that is applied 
without distinction to British and other 
foreign goods? 

Sir Samuel JSoare.} You could not very 
well expect them to give any other 
answer to that question but the answer 
that British traders would object to high 
duties. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 2 I using 

the word object ” in the sense of not 
liking it; I am using it in a stricter 
sense, namely, whether they would re- 
gard that as a ground for arguing that 
the Indian Legislature was doing some- 
thing that was particularly unfair in 
respect of British Industry itself. 

Sir Austen Cham'berlain.2 That is the 
subject of half the conversations con- 
ducted by the Foreign Office on behalf 
of traders of this country with other 
countries. If such a duty is unfair we 
try to get it down. You cannot ask 
traders in this country to forego the 
right to ask their Government to plead 
their cause. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne.2 Supple- 
menting what Mr. Morgan Jones has 
said, may I illustrate it by the case of 
a duty put on to all goods of a certain 
class coming into India, when, in point 
of fact, such goods only come from 
Great Britain. 

Sir Samuel Koare.2 In the Indian case 
the issue would then arise whether it was 


discrimination under the special respon- 
sibilities or not. It would depend on the 
particular case. 

Marques of heading. 2 lu any event, 
the Lancashire members would object to 
it. 

Sir Samuel Hoar e. 2 Certainly. 

Mr. Morgan Jones.] I would like to 
press my point in another way. Would 
the witnesses take the view that the 
Indian Legislature ought not to have 
the power to impose a tariff, which in 
fact amounts to a prohibitive one, upon 
all goods, as long as they are imported 
goods, foreign as well as British goods? 

Sir Samuel Hoar e. 2 Have not the wit- 
nesses just answered that? 

Mr. Morgan Jones 

15.305. I would like to put that ques- 
tion? — (Mr. Barlow.) It may be difificult, 
but one has to endeavour to be logical, 
and I do not quite understand the point 
in this question. If we admit the prin- 
ciple that India has fiscal control, all 
we have the right to object to is dis- 
crimination. If the Government of India, 
in the interests of India, thinks that a 
certain duty is necessary, and imposes 
that duty on all goods that come into 
India, we have no right to protest. Of 
course, I must say that we should protest 
if we could. We should make a lot of 
fuss about it. iWhether it would do any 
good or not I do not know. 

15.306. I am quite satisfied with the 
answer? — ^But may I add a further word 
in reply to what Mr. Jayaker said? Is 
it not possible, if politics are brought 
into these economic matters, that it 
would be quite possible to discriminate, 
in putting a duty against a particular 
country? Would not it be possible to go 
through your imports and say . ‘‘ We can 
hit these people on this commodity. The 
effect of putting up the duties on this 
commodity against other countries does 
not matter, for we do not import it from 
them.” I am sure Mr. Jayaker would 
agree that that would be essential and 
moral discrimination against us. I am 
sure he would not wish to do that. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaker. 

15.307. What I am pointing out to 
you IS that, according to your previous 
statement with which you began, that 
you would give to India complete free- 
dom to regulate her tariffs and fiscal 
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policy, you can only comxjlain if it lelJ 
Tinder disemninatioa against Britain r— 
Yes. 

15,303. Is not that soF — Certainly. 

15.309. That is all I was pointing out 
to yoUj and what I was pointing out to 
you in paragraph 20 tras that it refers 
to special responsibility, meaning Com- 
mercial Discrimination, and it also re- 
fers to a discretion being exercised for 
veto. As Lord Eustace Percy says, it 
covers both ^ — Thank you. 

Sir Austell Chamberlain. 

15.310. Alay I just add that, if you 
take the extreme case put by tbe witness, 
it is this, that on examination of the 
tariff which is set up you find that all 
important articles of British trade are 
bit by the tariff, and that it has been 
carefully framed with that object in view 
and IS not perhaps directly discrimi- 
natory in the particular duty but dis- 
criminatory in its total effect? — ^Yes. 

Sir Austen Gha'mherlain.'} Surely that 
is one of the cases to be decided, as the 
Secretary of 'State says, on its merits. 
Discrimination does not necessarily take 
the form of saying that this particular 
duty sliali be levied on British goods 
only and not on those coming from other 
parts of the world. You may discrimi- 
nate in fact in other ways. 

Air. M. Fi. Jayaker.'] Then I can only 
reply that I hope you will give us a 
Viceroy who will have the acuteness to 
see that it is cloaked discrimination, and 
you have given him the power of dealing 
with that under his special powers. 

Earl of Derby.'] If what Sir Austen 
Chamberlain has suggested did occur, the 
Viceroy under paragraph 20 would have 
I power to intervene. 

' Mr. M. li. Jayaker.] I understand 
the witnesses say that they do not com- 
plain of India having complete freedom 
to regulate her tariffs and fiscal policy; 
they can only complain if the tariff is so 
regulated as to discriminate against 
Britain. 

Sir Phiroze Setlina.] I would like to 
quote a sentence from the 1919 Report 
of the Joint Select Committee : “ What- 
ever be the right fiscal policy for India, 
for the needs of her consumers as well 
ns for her manufacturers, it is quite clear 
that she should have the same liberty to 
consider her interests as Great Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and 


South Africa.'’ The Secretary of State 
of the day, in Alarch, 1921, m reply to 
a deputation from Lancashire, said as 
follows ‘‘ After that report by an 
authoritative committee of both Houses 
and Lord Curzon’s promise in the House 
of Lords, it was absolutely impossible for 
me to interfere with a right which I 
believe was w'lsely given ana which I am 
determined to maintain, to give to the 
Government of India the right to con- 
sider the interests of India first, just as 
we, without any complaint from any 
other parts of the Empire, and the other 
parts of the Empire without any com- 
plaint from us, have always chosen the 
tariff arrangements -which they think best 
fitted for their needs, thinking of their 
own citizens first ” 1 do not want to 

pursue the point further, after the assur- 
ance the witnesses have given that, so 
far as the present Fiscal Convention is 
concerned, they have no desire to see it 
altered. In your prefatory note, Mr. 
Rodier, m paragraph 6, you express the 
fear that developments in the political 
field might place power m the hands of 
those who would foster a policy of 
trade discrimination. Do you object 
to trade discrimination altogether, 
or would you agree to trade discrimi- 
nation under certain circumstances ? 

— (Air. Bodier.) We disagree with trade 
discrimination, generally speaking, but 
what are the special circumstances that 
Sir Phiroze Sethna refers to? 

Sir Phiroze Sethna. 

15,311. I am referring to the trade dis- 
crimination that is allowed at present, 
preference to British goods that we have 
given of our own accord; that is trade 
discrimination. The instance I give is 
this, that we are already exercising trade 
discrimination in favour of British goods. 
The Witness said on no account is he iu 
favour of trade discrimination. I am 
pointing out that India is agreeable to 
give trade discrimination, and has given 
it in the case of British imports. 

Alarquess of Beading.] He will not ob- 
ject to that. 

Sir Phiroze Sethim.] The Ottawa 
Agreement is based upon the principle 
of discrimination between Empire and 
non-Empire goods. As discrimination 
between Empire and non-Empire goods 
found necessary, so between nationals and 
non-nationals where the different units of 
the Empire are csoncerned; and if dis- , 
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crimination becomes necessary would you 
still object? — I did not grasp that ques- 
tion. 

Sir Fhiroze ^Sethna,'] I said that the 
Ottawa Agreement has certainly allowed 
for discrimination; has distinguished be- 
tween Empire and non-Empire goods. 
My next question was: Would you object 
to discrimination to some extent if neces* 
sary between nationals and non-nationals? 

Marquess of Salisbury.'] Would you ex- 
plain to the Witness -what you mean by 
nationals ? 

Sir Phiroze Sethna.'] By nationals 1 
mean Indians themselves. 

Lord Eustace Percy.'] Do you mean 
Indians or do you mean persons carrying 
on business in India? 

Sir Phiroze Sethna.] No; I meant 
Indians. 

Marquess of Beadmg.] Indian 
nationals. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna. 

15,312 Indian nationals? — We should 
object to that. 

15.313. Now, coming to your statement, 
in paragraph 4 you advise that there 
should not be too rapid a growth of the 
cotton industry. Will you give some in- 
dication of what you mean by too rapid 
a growth of industry? Are you referring 
to an increase in the number of so many 
thousands of spindles and so many thou- 
sands of looms per annum? — ^Yes. 

15.314. Have you any limits to fix in 
that regard.? — No, no limit. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna.] Then you say you 
do not want a rapid growth. Will you 
kindly define what you mean by a rapid 
growth ? 

Marquess of Beading.] ‘‘ too rapid a 
growth.’’ 

Sir Phiroze Sethna. 

15.315. ‘‘ too rapid ” : I beg your par- 
don?— (Mr. Barlow.) What we would 
maintain is that the indigenous 
production of India has grown enor- 
mously and legitimately in the last 
fifteen years. We give the figures on the 
first page of the statistics. Our general 
proposition is that at the present time 
the textile production of the world is, 
broadly speaking, in excess of the con- 
sumptive capacity of the world, and this 
question should be r^arded in a philo- 
sophic manner, and the enlargement of 


the textile industry at any point in the 
world at the present moment is to be 
deplored. 

15.316. But are you not suggesting this 
in the interests of the consumer, so that 
he may not have to pay higher prices for 
the goods? — We are looking at it as a 
general proposition, and we consider that 
the differentiation between the producer 
and the consumer upon a question like 
that is unwise. 

15.317. But I should have thought, 
from what follows in the subsequent 
paragraphs, that it is the interests of 
the consumer you have at heart, so that 
he may get cheaper goods.? — There are 
occasions, surely, you would agree, would 
you not, when the consumer gets his 
goods too cheaply? When the level of 
prices is depressed unduly he can buy 
certain commodities too cheaply. 

15.318. And you do not want him to 
buy too cheaply? — We want a proper 
balance. 

15.319. You would object to his getting 
the cheapest goods without the interfer- 
ence either of Protection or of Preference, 
would you? — I am afraid the world has 
got so complicated that it is rather diffi- 
cult to envisage it without Protection 
and Preference, is it not? 

15.320. In the present world depres- 
sion you will admit, will you not, that 
in India it is the agriculturist who 
suffers more than the industrial worker? 
— I should imagine so, yes. 

15.321. Then would it be right for the 
Government of India to help industries 
so that many agriculturists might find 
profitable employment, and, becoming in- 
dustrial workers, their standard of living 
would become higher ? — I should say 
there is a great deal to be said for that 
policy, but it is a question of degree 
and balance, and if you are directing the 
question specifically to the textile in- 
dustry, I would reply that the enlarge- 
ment of your industry in the last two 
decades has been remarkable and one 
upon which you deserve congratulation. 
It is not desirable to stimulate too 
strongly any particular industry at too 
rapid a rate. In principle I would, per- 
sonally, agree with what you have just 
said. 

15.322. Then you would not like us to 
progress at the same rate in the next 
two decades? — I think it is dangerous to 
isolate India in this purely economic 
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^i'uesXiOn from the general complex of the 
world striictiire the textile organisa- 
tion. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne.^ Would Sir 
Phiroze alloiv me to ask one supple- 
mentary question? 

Sir Phtroze Sethna.l Certainly. 

Sir John ITardlau-Milne. 

15.323. As I understand your answer 
to his question, your difficulty is that 
if prices are too cheap the agriculturist 
will not be able to get proper prices for 
his product because of the general lower- 
ing of the level of prices? — ^Yes. 

15.324. That is your only objection to 
a continual cheapening of prices? — ^The 
cheaper prices are the better. As a 
general proposition it is surely desirable 
that everything should be as cheap as 
possible, but we cannot isolate any par- 
ticular commodity in this complex, and 
if one IS unduly depressed it means that 
that section is suffering, and nobody de- 
sires really any section to suffer. 

Sir Phiroze Seihna, 

15.325. In paragraph 7, as also in 
paragraph 29, you refer to the Ottawa 
Agreement, where Lancashire promised 
to help India by endeavouring to get 
more Indian cotton consumed. May we 
know what efforts have been made in 
that direction so far, or if any success 
has been achieved or is likely to be 
achieved? — (Mr. Podier.) The matter 
engaged our attention and the attention 
of Lancashire, as soon as the Ottawa 
Agreement was reached ; and at once 
before we arrived at Ottawa a Com- 
mittee was set up to enquire into this 
matter, and since then the Chamber of 
Commerce has formulated a Committee 
of Alerchants to enquire into it. The 
British Cotton Growing Association have 
been communicated with to do all they 
can to foster it, and also special meet- 
ings have been held by the Chamber of 
Commerce in Manchester, with exhibi- 
tions of many kinds of cloth made from 
Indian cotton in order to examine them 
and to show to the merchants and con- 
sumers what goods can be made from 
Indian cotton. There has been a meet- 
ing this week of this Merchants’ Com- 
mittee. I should just like to add this 
point, that with regard to the rather 
course counts that you can spin from 
Indian cotton, that specific duty to 


which I referred before, of 41 annas per 
pound, IS so high that it would be im- 
possible for Lancashire to export goods 
of that category into India, as this week 
we bear that a large quantity of goods 
have been sold wholesale at 9f annas a 
pound. That means that the duty of 
4f annas would represent the cost of the 
raw material or be equivalent almost to 
the labour costs in Britain; but in order 
to give you a fuller reply to that ques- 
tion, Sir, may I ask Air. Grey, my 
colleague, to say a few words upon that 
point ? 

15,326 Certainly — (Mr. Grey.) Aly 
Lord Chairman, we are using every 
endeavour in Lancashire to encourage as 
far as possible the use of Indian cotton. 
As Air. Rodier has pointed out, no doubt 
you are familiar with the fact that there 
is a great deal of Indian cotton that can 
only be used in relatively low qualities of 
yarns and fabrics, and in the main those 
are not Lancashire productions. But 1 
might say here as a Director of the 
Lancashire Cotton Corporation that we 
are using ourselves between twenty and 
thirty thousand bales of Indian cotton 
every year, and that use we are 
endeavouring to extend and to encourage 
its extension amongst all our spinners 
and our weavers. Of course, we realise 
this, that India will judge the question 
as to how many bales eventually are you 
able to take. We are not only pushing 
it by way of propaganda, but at the 
Shirley Institute the British Cotton 
Research Association are bending all 
their endeavours to devise machinery for 
the cleaning of Indian cotton to make it 
much more extensively usable for Lanca- 
shire Introductions. I might say that 
they are meeting with a very consider- 
able measure of success, and that success 
will not possibly apply or be applicable 
to Lancashire alone. Any invention 
which improves the use or facilitates the 
use of Indian cotton will immediately 
become worldwide, and any mechanical 
device which makes it possible for Indian 
cotton to substitute American cotton will 
be very speedily -available not only to 
Lancashire producers but to Indian pro- 
ducers, to Continental producers and 
producers all over the world. We are 
rendering, I claim, a very great service 
to the Indian cotton grower in that we 
are doing all we can to encourage tbe 
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use of Indian cotton not only in Lanca- 
shire bnt all over the world by making 
it a substitute for the higher priced 
cottons 

15j327. Mr. Grey, will you tell us what 
is the present consumption of Indian 
cotton in Lancashire — how many 
thousand bales?— I could not say from 
memory. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.'] My Lord 
Chairman, is that last question or ques- 
tions on those lines really material to 
what the Committee has to consider? T 
quite appreciate it is of interest to 
Indian Delegates and to Lancashire 
representatives, but it really does not 
help us in the consideration of this 
Constitutional question. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaher.] May I point out, 
my Lord Chairman, that it is material, 
because one of the things these gentle- 
men want is a trade agreement, and Sir 
Phiroze Sethna’s questions are intended 
to prove how far they have been able to 
carry out their own trade agreements at 
Ottawa. That is the relevancy of the 
question. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna.] And the Witness 
has referred to it in two places, para- 
graphs 17 and 19. 

Sir Samuel Koare.] Are we really 
going into the details of a possible trade 
agreement ? I should have thought if 
we do we should never end anywhere. 

Marquess of Peading.] Surely it does 
not come within the deliberations of this 
Joint Select Committee. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna. 

15,328. I would not have put that 
question if it had not been referred to 
in the Memorandum, but if my Lord 
Chairman thinks I should not take up 
the time of the Committee I will pass 
on to the next question. We are very 
thankful to the witnesses for the very 
excellent Tables they have added to their 
Memorandum. At the end of Table 1 (a) 
in the last column you show that Indians 
consumption per head has actually fallen. 
I hope I am justified in putting that 
question and that no objection is to toe 
taken to the same. This shows, Mr. 


■Rodier, that the purchasing power of 
the Indian people has become less and 
less, does it not? — (Mr. Podier.) The 
figure of 13.8, do you mean? 

15.329. That is the one I am referring 
to.? — It is lower than pre-war, but it is 
not very marked on the average. 

15.330. Now in regard to paragraph 
15 Mr. Jayaker asked you questions about 
the boycott. I certainly hold that a boy- 
cott did do harm to the Lancashire trade 
in India, but you are suggesting a safe- 
guard in the Constitution Act. Do you 
not think that, as Mr. J ayaker put it, 
more than a safeguard in the Consti* 
tution Act, good will on both sides, will 
prove more useful, because no amount of 
safeguard will compel people to buy goods 
which they do not want to buy.^ — ^Un- 
doubtedly. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna.] Now in paragraph 
23 you refer to Articles 11 and 15 of the 
Anglo-Canadian Agreement, and you sug- 
gest an Indo-British Agreement on simi- 
lar lines. May I ask if in such Agree- 
ment you would agree to the inclusion 
of what is known as Article 10 in the 
Anglo-Canadian Agreement, which is as 
follows: “His Majesty’s Government in 
Canada undertake that protection ^ by 
tariffs shall be afforded against United 
Kingdom products only to those indus- 
tries which are reasonably assured of 
sound opportunities for success.” 

Marquess of Peading.] May I ask, my 
Lord Chairman, what the bearing of this 
part) of the discussion would have upon 
the matters that the Joint Select Com- 
mittee has to consider? Of course they 
may be very interesting matters to dis- 
cuss on the Ottawa Agreement. 

Bari Winierton.] May I point out to 
the noble Lord that it is only fair to 
say that it is the witnesses who have 
raised this question in the last paragraph 
of their Memorandum. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] The Com- 
mittee is really not bound by what the 
witnesses have raised. 

Earl Winierton.] I was not suggesting 
for a moment that they were. 

Marquess of Peading.] Really .the only 
point I am raising is more in the interests 
of the time of the ^Committee. It was 
simply, however interesting these 
questions might be, and although they 
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are raised, I agree^ but the witnesses, 
nevertheless they are not matters winch 
we as a Joint Select Committee will have 
to deal. 

Sir PIi?ro:::e Setkna.] It is a matter 
which from my point ot view will contri- 
bute to a better understanding between 
Lancashire and India. That is the reason 
why I put the question If you will 
allow me, my Lord Chairman, I will 
request the witnesses to answer it, other- 
wise I will not. 

Earl Wintertcn.] Would not the wit- 
nesses be prepared to answer it? — ^Really 
it is extremely difficult for this Com- 
mittee to discuss the last paragraph of 
the Aiemorandum. 

Sir Samuel Hoare.] Is not the position, 
my Lord Chairman, really this: I think 
we are all agreed that we should like 
to see a Treaty of this kindj I think 
everybody is agreed about that, both 
Indians and British members of the Com- 
mittee. The witnesses have drawn atten- 
tion to this Treaty — I think we all accept 
it — but when it comes to going into the 
details of a Trade Agreement, that must 
be a matter between one Government and 
another, and I should have thought we 
could not go into that kind of detail 
here. 

Chairman.] Sir Phiroze will appreciate 
that according to the procedure which 
governs our business the members of the 
Committee and the Delegates sitting with 
them will naturally be very largely 
guided by the feeling of the Committee 
as a whole upon a matter of this kind. 
I do not rule out Sir Phiroze’ s question, 
but I merely draw the attention of Sir 
Phiroze to the general feeling of the 
Committee upon it. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna. 

15,331. I have only one more question 
to ask, and that is in relation to para- 
graph 27. Mr. Kodier, I join with Mr. 
Jayaker, and I am sure every Indian 
Delegate is at one with us, in what you 
said in regard to the negotiations which 
have so happily started, and we trust 
that they will be the beginning of more 
cordial relations in the future. In view 
of that, and in view of what you your- 
self said, that co-operation and federa- 
tions are better than arguments, would 
you not think it advisable to withdraw 
hhat paragraph, because the implication 
of that paragraph amounts to this, that 


you would like India to continue in per- 
petuity to supply the markets for British 
manufactured goods and not attempt to 
develop her indigenous industries? — No; 
wo do not agree to that, ^ 

Sir Phiroze Sethna.] That is the clear 
implication of that paragraph, as I read 
it. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

15.332. Alay we ask the witnesses 
whether they intended to convey that im- 
pression by the paragraph ? — Emphati- 
cally, no. AVe want fair, reciprocal treat- 
ment for our trade. 

Sir Kan Singh Gout. 

15.333. Gentlemen, 1 also congratulate 
you on the tone ot your Aiemorandum 
and the Preface to it. Now, frequent 
references have been made in your Aiemo- 
randum and in the questions put to you 
to India’s Fiscal Convention, and Sir 
Phiroze Sethna read to you a passage 
from the Report of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee of Parliament on the Government 
of India Bill, to the following effect* 

Whatever be the right Fiscal policy tor 
India, for the needs of her consumers as 
well as for her manufacturers, it is quite 
clear that she should have the same 
liberty to consider her interests as Great 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada 
and South Africa.” You agree with that 
view ? — ^Yes. 

Chairman.] Sir Hari Singh Gour, I 
trust you will not duplicate matters 
which have already been put to the wit- 
nesses. Unless I misunderstand, pre- 
cisely the same question was put by Sir 
Phiroze Sethna and they gave the same 
answer. 

Sir Kan Singh Gour.] But the next 
question is a more pertinent question, 
and I could not put the next question 
without putting the introductory ques- 
tion. 

Chairman.] I still hope that Sir Hari 
Singh Gour will avoid duplication. 

Sir Kari Stngh Gour. 

15.334. Yes. (To the Witness.) Now, 
having agreed with that, you are in 
favour of placing India in the same 
position as Canada, so that she may be 
effectively in a position to exercise her 
Fiscal autonomy? — Subject to the con- 
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itions that we have discussed before 
ith the Secretary of State. 

Sir Hai'i Singh Gour.] How do you 
iooncile the existence of those conditions 
ith the general statement to which you 
:cede, and to which I have drawn your 
fctention ? 

Lord Eustace Fercy.'] My Lord Chair- 
lan, I wonder if I might suggest that 
e are here to find out from the wit- 
esses what is their view and their 
pinion Having found that out, I do 
ot think it is very profitable to try to 
iscover the mental processes, logical or 
[logical, by which they have arrived at 
hose views and opinions. 

Sir FLari Singh Gour.'] That is all, my 
jord Chairman. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 

15.335. There is only one question that 
.want to put to the witnesses, and that 

'efers to their paragraph 15, Part II, of 
he original paper, the last line. You 
isk, in effect, in connection with boy- 
cott, that the Joint Select Committee 
should suggest some means by which 
there will be a right to prevent measures 
of the kind, that is, boycott measures, 
being put into operation. Do you 
seriously consider that it is possible, if 
it were right, to put words into an Act 
which will prevent a boycott being carried 
out in India? — ^We feel it is desirable 
but, as we are not constitutional lawyers, 
we could not suggest how it should be 
done. 

15.336. You would merely desire to put 
on record that we should do something 
which you are unable to do ? — ^Yes. 

15.337. You cannot suggest any means 
by which it could be done?^ — ^We could 
not get an agreement in our Organisa- 
tion as to how it should be done or how 
to do it. 

15.338. You r€ali25e, in fact, that it is 
impossible to suggest any? — ^We are not 
prepared to agree to that. (Mr. Bar- 
low,) Nothing is impossible to a body like 
yours. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

15.339. There is one question I wanted 
to put. To go back to paragraph 16 and 
Proposal 124 in the White Paper, you 
certainly, Mr. Rodier, expressed some 

j „a>pprehension about the working of Pro- 


posal 124. Are your apprehensions satis- 
fied now entirely on that point? — (Mr. 
Modter.) I think the replies given explain 
more clearly than the section itself. 

15.340. I may be wrong about this, 
but I would like to put one case : iSup- 
posmg you had certain tariffs on the im- 
port of cotton goods which are designed 
partly for revenue and partly for protec- 
tion of Indian cotton goods, then having 
arrived at that, to which you could take 
no exception I understand, bounties might 
be given to millowners in India, appar- 
ently, under that Proposal, which bounties 
would be in the nature of a further pro- 
tection over and above the tariff to 
Indian mills. But I understand that you 
have no objection to such a proposal? — 
There may be objection to that, but we 
should have no greater objection to it 
than if the tariff were raised — the same 
sort of objection. 

15.341. But might it not be an in- 
direct method of raising the tariff, so to 
speak? It would enable the Indian mill- 
owners to sell their goods more cheaply 
than they could otherwise have done, 
which would give them a further benefit 
over and above the protection which they 
receive by the road of tariffs? — (Mr. 
Barlow.) My Lord Chairman, this is a 
very difficult question to answer, but I 
should have thought it was more or less 
covered by what we have said. 

15.342. I do not think it is.? — ^There is 
no case surely for giving a ibounty or 
subsidy to a well-established industry. 
The justification, if ever there is a justifi-> 
cation for a bounty, is for a nascent 
industry which in the national interests 
of the country should exist, but we regard 
subsidies with alarm. We think they are 
a pernicious instrument, but we cannot 
on that account go so far as to come 
and ask you that you should make Obn- 
stitutional arrangements against them. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

15.343. If, as a result of the trade 
agreement as suggested in the witnesses' 
Memorandum, their case is met, they 
would desire, would they not, that any 
conditions created by a trade agreement 
should not be afterwards frustrated by 
bounties to local producers? — (Mr. 
Bodier.) Yes, which would merely frus- 
trate the agreement. 

15.344. Therefore to that extent 
having achieved agreement in a trade 
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agreement, you would desire that the 
provision relating to bounties should be 
so safeguarded that it should not ulti- 
mately frustrate the trade agreement? — 
Yes. 

Mr. M, B, Jayaker. 

15j345. You do not suggest that this 
should be put in the Constitution as a 
Tule.^ — Such an act is moral discrimina- 
tion^ is it not? 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

15.346. Would it not be subject to the 
trad© agreement itself? The conditions 
of the trade agreement would presumably 
be such as to make such an action im- 
possible. 

Sir Joseph Nall.'l Therefore the Con- 
stitution should be such that it would 
not enable the trade agreement to he over- 
riden hy further Government action. The 
Constitution should contain provisions 
which would prevent further Govern- 
ment action frustrating the trade agree- 
ment. 

Sir Samuel Roare. 

15.347. I would not at all he led into 
saying Yes to a general question of that 
kind. It must depend on the trade 
agreement. We are not, and I do not 
think the witnesses are, contemplating 
the trade agreement being scheduled? — 
No. 

Sir Joseph Nall ] No, but, on the other 
hand, we are discussing Constitutional 
matters in advance of the proposed trade 
agreement, and the decision on the Con- 
stitutional matters may be very largely 
governed by what emerges in the trade 
agreement , 

Mr. M. B. Jayaker.'] We did not put 
any questions on the trade agreement 
bemuse, as the witnesses say, they are 
outside the scope of the Committee, but, 
if Sir Joseph Nall is going to pursue all 
the ramifications of the trade agreement, 
we must have the liberty of examining 
the witnesses upon it. 

Sir Joseph Nall.] I am not for » 
moment endeavouring to pursue the 
ramifications of the trade agreement. I 
am referring to such agreements as have 
been reached hy the Delegation in India. 
As ‘ I understand the witnesses, their 
references to a trade agreement are to 
something which will ultimately emerge 
from the discussions in India. All I am 


asking on this point relating xo agree- 
ments and bounties, is that in discussing 
these safeguards about discrimination 
and the Governor-GeneraPs powers under 
paragraphs 20 and 39 it would be entirely 
fallacious to ignore the possibility of 
bounties being used for the ultimate 
frustration of the trade agreement. 

Sir Samuel Roare.] I am sure this 
must be a matter for discussion by the 
Committee afterwards. I would only say 
now I do not accept Sir Joseph NalPs 
view. 

Earl of Derby.] Nor do a great many 
others of us. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] I would just 
mention to Sir Joseph that the protec- 
tion which he thinks should be provided 
should find its place in the agreement 
itself. 

Marquess of Salisbury.] But it is evi- 
dently legitimate to put a question to the 
witnesses as to whether certain alterations 
ought not to he made in the White 
Paper in order to prevent any interfer- 
ence with such a trade agreement under 
the bounties proposition. It seems to he 
quite relevant. 

Marquess of Lothian.] Surely that is 
covered by the provisions against dis- 
crimination. Surely the only objection 
would be if the action was discrimina- 
tory. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

15.348. I take it the witnesses would 
wish to avoid the possibility of bounties 
being used to frustrate the intention of 
the trade agreement? — ^Yes. 

Sir Joseph Nall.] Arising from Mr. 
Barlow’s answers on the expansion of in- 
dustry, I take it that the witnesses are 
aware that evidence from Indian sources 
has been given to the Committee on that 
very matter in the Bengal Trades Union 
Memorandum, Memorandum 55, Volume 
lie, page 58. 

Chairman. 

15.349. Are the witnesses aware of 
that? Yes. (Mr. Barlow.) I was not 
aware of it. 

Lord Banheillour. 

15.350. May I call attention for a 
moment to paragraph 18 of your Memo- 
randum, Mr. Bodier? You state there 
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that you do not wish to suggest any form 
of words to secure the protection against 
discrimination, and so on, that you 
desire. May I ask if you have read the 
evidence of Sir Alan Anderson on behalf 
of the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce? — (Mr. Bodier.) Yes. 

15,351. You remember he accepted a 
suggestion that he should take legal 
opinion as to vrhat form of words he 
thought would be effective? — ^Yes. 

15,353. May I suggest, from my own 
experience, that it is better to try to 
find your form of words than to trust 
to an overworked draftsman? — Might I 
suggest that you should get a draftsman 
who was not overworked? 

15.353. The Parliamentary draftsman 
habitually is overworked when the 
Session comes on. Passing from that, 
you refer to certain proceedings in 
Ceylon. Can you refer me to the dates 
of those proceedings ? — Yes, the year 
1932, February 11th and 12th, May 25tJhL, 
and the year 1933, January 17th and 
18th. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

15.354. I want to be quite clear, if I 
might put a question or two which will 
make it perfectly clear to the Committee 
exactly how you stand. You are afraid 
that there is a possibility of political 
action which would act as undue dis- 
crimination against British trade? — ^We 
would not like to put it as a possibility; 
we should like to safeguard ourselves 
against the probability of it. 

Sir Austen Chamherlain.^ Did not the 
witness mean the other way round, that 
they would not like to put it as a pro- 
bability, but they would like to safe- 
guard themselves against the possibility? 

Marquess of Salisbury,'] I understood 
the witness to say that. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] No, he used 
the words the other way round. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

15,355. I am very much obliged. For 
the purpose of protecting British trade 
you have been referred to paragraphs 20 
and 39 in the White Paper? — ^Yes. 

Marquess of SaUsbu7'y.] Those are pro- 
tections against legislative discrimination, 
are they not? Paragraph 20 is. I ought 
to be more accurate. That is a protec- 


tion against legislative discrimination, is 
it not, because it only refers to the power 
of disallowing statu'tes. 

Marquess of Beading,] Is that so? 

Marquess of Salisbury.] Is that not so? 

Marquess of Beading,] I think you are 
wrong. Paragraph 20 refers to adminis- 
trative action as well. I think para- 
graph 39 is the one you have in mind. 

Marquess of Salisbury.] I cannot say 
how grateful I am for being put right. 

Marquess of Beading.] It is only a 
question of getting the number right. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

15.356. Let me put it quite generally. 
It is possible to have provisions protect- 
ing British trade against undue legis- 
lative discrimination, but you do not 
think it is possible to have rules which 
will protect you against administrative 
discrimination, except in so far as they 
are exercised by the Governor or the 
Governor-General in their special responsi- 
bilities. Is that so? Let me put it quite 
generally. You have no proposal to make 
for an alteration in the White Paper. 
Have you any proposal? — ^No. 

15.357. You have no proposal? — No. 

Marquess of Salisbury.] Thank you. 

iMarquess of Zetland.] My Lord Chair- 
man, Lord Salisbury just expressed great 
gratitude for having been put right over 
paragraph 20. I want to express equal 
gratitude for having been put right over 
paragraph 20 by Lord Eustace Percy. I 
admit that I had overlooked the fact that 
paragraph 20 does cover the constitutional 
right which the Governor-General has of 
vetoing legislation, and if, in my previous 
interruption, I suggested that Mr. 
Jayaker had given a misleading inter- 
pretation, I wish to offer him my pro- 
found apologies. 

Lord Bankeillour.] But Lord Salisbury 
was not fully put right. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

15.358. The question that arises out of 
this that I want to ask the witnesses is 
this : It being the case that under para- 
graph 20 the Secretary of State ap- 
parently would have the last word with 
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regard to any proposal by the Governor- 
Geneial to veto a legislative enactment, 
IS not the security which they ask for in 
paragraph 21 in connection with the 
fiscal convention already provided for? 
You agree that it is provided for? — Yes; 
we are glad to hear that it is. 

Marquess of Zetland.^ That is all I 
want to ask you. 

Mr. Isaac Foot. 

15.359, One question which follows the 
question put by Mr. Morgan Jones. 
Taking the illustration of Australia, of 
w'hom it is complained that they have 
put duties of 100 or 200 per cent upon 
hosiery goods going from this country, 
protests have been made against that 
duty, and representations have been made 
by the Department concerned. Supposing 
India was unwise enough to put upon 
cotton goods correspondingly high duties 
as compared with the hosiery duty in 
Australia, does your Delegation ask for 
any greater power in dealing with India 
than we have at present in dealing with 
Australia? — ^We ask for the power that 
has been brought out and formulated iu 
the discussions this morning which is 
rather different from Australia. 

Mr. Isaac Foot.] May I put that in 
this way? You do not ask, do you, for 
any limitation of Indian fiscal autonomy 
that would put them in a .worse position 
than Australia as compared 'with our- 
selves. 

Chairman, 

15.360. If any uncertainty in your 
mind about the exact position of Aus- 
tralia makes it difficult for you to answer 
the question, I am sure you have only to 
tell the Committee so. — (Mr. Barlow.) It 
is a little difficult to understand the 
reason for this question, my Lord Chair- 
man. We understand the position that 
has been explained to us this morning. 
We accept that position. Is not that 
answer adequate? 


Sir Samuel Hoare. 

15,362. I have only one question to put 
to the witnesses, and I put it because I 
think it is possible that one of the ques- 
tions, and one of the answers that the 
witnesses gave, may be open to misappre- 
hension by the public outside There was 
a question asked the witnesses as to 
whether they were in favour of cheap 
goods for the consumers in India, and 
the answer that they gave may have given 
the impression that they were not in 
favour of cheap goods for the Indian 
consumers. Should I be right in saying 
that their general position is this, that 
in any industry where there is a glut, 
and where prices inevitably fall to an un- 
economic standard, the ultimate result is 
not cheap goods for the consumer, but 
expensive goods for the consumer, from 
the fact that there is a crisis in the in- 
dustry and probably, and almost cer- 
tainly, large numbers of factories close 
down their businesses, the result of a glut 
being, therefore, worse prices for the con- 
sumers rather than better prices for the 
consumers. Is not that their general 
position in regard to the questions which 
were asked about cheap goods this morn- 
ing? — I think the proper answer (I am 
afraid I am responsible for this misunder- 
standing, my Lord Chairman) is that it 
is obvious as a general proposition that 
the dheaper goods are the better, and 
especially is it desirable in a country like 
India, where so large a proportion of the 
population are poor agriculturists, that 
they should have cheap goods, but, where 
you have a general level of low prices, 
and goods being sold below the cost of 
production, whether they are manufac- 
tured^ goods or agricultural products, 
that is a condition that should be, if 
possible, avoided, and it is not in the 
general interests of the community that 
a big section of goods, however produced, 
and from whatever industry, should be 
sold below the cost of production, because 
the ultimate effect on the economy of the 


Mr. Isaac Foot. 

15,36i. I understand the position ot 
. the Delegation is that they consider that 
r future of their industry depends 
^nftimately upon goodwill and complete 
J^^riendship between the Indian people and 
ll^rseXves. That is the real basis? — 


country , if one of its vital industries is 
in distress, is disastrous for every body* 
I hope that makes it clear. 

Sir Samuel Hoar e, 2 That makes it 
quite clear to me. 

Chairmam,2 We are greatly obliged tp 
you gentlemen for having given evidenc^ 
this morning. ; 



(The Witnesses are directed to withdraw,) 

That this Committee be adjourned to Monday next at Five o’clock. 
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Mr, Douglas Dewae, is called in and examined as follows: — 


Ghairman, 

15.777. Mr. Douglas Dewar, you served 
in the, Indian Civil Service from 1898 
until 1924 P — ^Yes, my Lord Chairman, 

15.778. And, amongst other appoint- 
ments, you held that of Accountant- 
General, Bombay, from 1914-15, officiat- 
ing Comptroller and Auditor-General in 
1920?— Yes. 


15.779. And Accountant-G'^neral in the 
Punjab from 1921 to 1924 — ^Yes. 

15.780. You are now retiied^^ — ^Yes. 

15.781. You have been good enough to 
prepare two memoranda for the Com- 
mittee which you have handed in. They 
are Nos 75 and 76? — ^Yes, they are as 
follows : — 


MEMORANDUM 75 BY D. DEWAR, I.C S. (Retired). 


Fricis of Evidence. 

Although I have taken the utmost pos- 
sible care in‘ the preparation of this 
precis, the time at my disposal has been 
insufficient to enable me to undertake 
the revision of the text of the MS. and 
the figures which is so desirable in a 
report of its complexity. 

In my opinion the White Paper pro- 
posals are objectionable because their 
adoption would impose a grievous finan- 
cial burden on the people of India, 

In support of this opinion I .will adduce 
statistics showing that 

(1) for many years India was very 
lightly taxed under British adminis- 
tration, 

(2) the burden of taxation has been 
greatly increased of recent years, 

(3) much of this increase is the re- 
sult of the recent administrative 
changes in the Government of India, 

(4) the changes recommended in 
the White Paper will result in still 
heavier taxation. 

Much of the income of the British 
administration in India is derived from 
sources other than taxation, e.g., that 
from the la.nd, forests, opium, railways, 
irrigation, etc. Those who pay revenue 
under such heads receive a tangible re- 
turn, such as the right to hold a given 
arba of land, or to receive forest pro- 
duce, etc. 

The only kinds of taxes paid by Indians 
for which no direct return, other than 
services rendered hy the State, are Cus- 
- toms^ Income Tax, Salt Duty, Excise 
< Duties, Stamp Duties, Scheduled taxes 
and Registration Duties. 

iYhe following table shows (in lakhs of 
rupees) the revenues (Central and Pro- 
^yipc^al) in the* years 1864-65, 1911-12, 


1864-65. 1911-12. 1930-31 

Source of Revenue — 

Customs, Salt, 

Excise, Stamps, 

Income Tax, 

Registration ... 1.330 3,666 10,082 
Other Sources ... 2,298 8 759 9,918 


Total ... 4,628 12,425 20,600 


Thus during the 47 years previous to 
1911-12 taxation revenue increased by 
Rs .2,336 lakhs, while during the 19 sub- 
sequent years the increase was Rs.7.016 
lakhs. 

These increases are due to several fac- 
tors, such as increase in the wealth of 
the people, growth of population, acquisi- 
tion of Burma and increase in the rate 
of taxation. The only objectionable fac- 
tor, from the point of view of the tax- 
payer is the last. I will deal with it 
alone. 

In the year 1864-65, the taxes in force 
of the kind we are now considering 
were; 

A tax on salt at the rate of Rs.2-12 
a maund (82 Ihs.). 

A tax on all incomes from Rs.200 
to Rs.500 per annum at the rate of 
4 pies in the rupee, and on incomes 
over Rs.600 at the rate of 6 pies 
in the rupee. 

Customs duties, a 7^ per cent, ad 
valorem duty on imports and an 
export duty of 2 annas a maund on 
grain. 

^ Excise and Stamp duties, the 
rates of which I have not been able 
to ascertain. 

The tax on salt was reduced from 
Rs.2^ to Rs.2 per maund iu 1882, again 
i-aised to Rs.2J in 1887, and then re- 
duced to Rs.2 in 1903, to Re.lJ in 1905 
and Re.l in 1907. 
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The income tax (whicb. bad been intro- 
duced as a temporary imposition in 1860 
in order to assist in tbe rehabilitation of 
India after tbe Mutiny) was abolished in 
1865-66; but m order to make good part 
of tbe loss of revenue some extra Cus- 
toms duties were imposed. 

When taking off tbe income tax the 
Finance Minister, Sir C. E. Trevelyan, 
said, ‘‘ As a potent but imperfect fiscal 
machine, it should be regarded as tbe 
great financial reserve of tbe country, 
and it will now be laid on tbe shelf com- 
plete in all its gear, ready to be im- 
posed in case of any new emergency.’’ 
Bad seasons, however, led to tbe reim- 
position in 1867-68 of a tax on incomes 
in tbe form of a licence on trades and 
professions, but this was in force only 
about 2 years. Bad seasons again led 
in 1877-78 to tbe reimposition of a licence 
tax on trades, and tbe Burmese War 
caused this tax in 1886 ^to be converted 
into an income tax, on*non-agricultural 
incomes only, at the rate of 4 pies in 
tbe rupee on those between E.s.500 and 
Ils.2,000 per annum and 5 pies on all 
larger incomes. It remained at this 
rate until 1916. 

As to tbe Customs duties, the increase 
in 1865-66 already referred to, consisted 
of an export duty of 8 per cent, ad 
valorem on jute, wool, tea and coffee 
and 2 per cent, on bides, sugar and silk. 

In 1875 tbe import duty was reduced 
from 7f to 5 per cent., and many articles 
were completely exempted. Import 
duties were entirely abolished in 1882, 
but were reimposed at tbe rate of 5 per 
cent, ad valorem (with an equal excise 
duty) in 1894. The duties remained at 
this rate until 1916. 

From tbe foregoing it is apparent that * 
tbe rates of taxation were considerably 
lower before tbe War broke out in 1914 
than they bad been fifty years earlier; 
Excise duties, however, were higher, 
having been increased from time to time, 
mainly with the object of discouraging 
excess of drinking and drug-taking and, 
at tbe same time, not giving too great a 
temptation to illicit production. 

De*spite the fact that the rate of taxa- 
tion had diminished the total revenue of ‘ 
the Indian Administration was nearly 
doubled between 1865 and 1914, and the 
proceeds of the taxes of tbe kind we are 
now considering was nearly quadrupled — 
this despite several bad failures of the 
monsoon in the period and the great fall 
in the gold value of the rupee. Notwith- 
' standing this reduction in the rate ^ of 
taxation the amount spent on education 
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and public health steadily grew. The ex- 
penditure by the TJ.P. Government on 
Education was Rs.lSS lakhs in 1885, 
Ils.177 in 1901, about Rs.SOO in 1906, 
and Rs.614 in 1916. In tbe United Pro- 
vinces tbe number of primary schools 
rose from 4,758 in 1890 to 8,601 in 1903, 
and tbe number of hospitals and dispen- 
saries from 212 to 500. As evidence of 
tbe betterment of tbe condition of tbe 
poorest classes it may be noted that in 
tbe U.P. between 1880 and 1903 (in which 
year tbe salt duty was lowered) tbe con- 
sumption of salt rose from 2*4 to 3*3 
seers per bead per annum. 

Thus Pobert Knight’s assertion 
“ India does not know what taxation 
means ” was hardly an exaggeration 
during tbe period 1860-1916. India, in 
common with almost every country in the 
world, suffered financially from the effects 
of tbe Great War, but not nearly so 
severely as many countries. In 1916-7 
the Salt Tax was increased from Rs.l to 
Ps.lJ, tbe import duties raised from 
5 per cent. (SJ in tbe case of cotton 
fabrics) to 7J per cent., tbe duties on 
liquor and tobacco were raised, and tbe 
Income Tax was increased from 5 to 6 
pies in tbe rupee on incomes from 
Rs.5,000 to Rs.10,000 per annum, and 
9 pies on those from Ils.10,000 to 
Rs.25,000 and 12 pies on those over 
Rs.25,000. In 1918 a Super Tax was 
imposed which was as high as 3 annas 
in tbe rupee on incomes in excess ot 
Rs.50,000. Thus, even after tbe Great 
War, taxation in India was little, if 
any, higher than it was in 1865. ^0 

great increase in tbe revenue receipts 
was to quote from tbe Cambridge History 
of India (Vol. VI, p. 333), “ due mainly 
to tbe greater wealth and prosperity of 
tbe country and tbe development of tbe 
commercial services which accounted for 
over 25 per cent, of tbe gross revenues. 
Tbe unproductive debt which bad sunk 
to tbe low figure of £3,000,000 in 1915, 
bad risen under tbe stress of war to 
£67,000,000; but tbe greater part of the 
debt (at tbe end of 1917-18), viz. 
£283,000,000 bad been incurred on works 
of a productive character. When the 
period under review j(1858-19J-8) opened, 
India was almost unequipp^ with tbe 
public utility services of a modern state, 
while its finances were liable to be para- 
lysed by tbe frequent occuirence of dis- 
astrous famines. Without its system of 
lailways and canals, the commercial and 
industrial development* of the country, 
reflected in the increase of its revenues, 
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would iiave been iinpossiDle; and by the 
protection they ensuredj these under- 
takings had so far mitigated the efltects 
of the uncertainty of the weather that 
famines m their former severity had 
become things of the past. The two out- 
standing achievements of the era were 
the financing of these great public works 
during a period of great monetary stress 
and the stabilising of the currency by 
the setting up of the gold exchange 
standard. The latter not only served its 
immediate purpose by rescuing the 
finances of the state from the depths of 
depression into which they had fallen, 
but, when perfected, permitted of the 
building up of a substantial gold reserve 
without trenching on the ordinary in- 
come. The best evidence of its success 
was its wide imitation throughout the 
East.” 

During this period of development the 
Indianisation of all the higher Adminis- 
trative and Judicial services had been 
progressing steadily, and my own ex- 
iperience was that the Indian and Euro- 
pean members of the services pulled well 
together in double harness. 

Effect of the Montagu-^Chelmsford 
Ite forms. 

It was recognised before their intro- 
duction that the Montagu-Ohelmsford 
Reforms would involve heavy extra ex- 
penditure, especially in the Provinces ; 
accordingly a Committee, presided over 
by Lord Meston, was formed to formu- 
late a plan under which the Provinces 
were to receive a larger share of the 
general revenues of India in order that 
they would have a sufficient surplus to 
inaugurate the new costly Councils with- 
out the necessity of resorting to fresh 
taxation. Under the Meston scheme it 
was estimated that the spending power 
of the Provinces would he increased by 
Rs.867 lakhs. Despite this at the end 
of 1921-22, the first complete year under 


the reforms, the Provincial deficit was 
Rs.874 lakhs {vide Simon Report, Vol. I 
(p. 353)), while the deficit of the Govern- 
ment of India was Rs 2,800 lakhs. 

Thus at the end of the first year of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms the 
Provincial and the Central Governments 
found themselves in financial difficulties. 
Many complaints were made of the Mes- 
ton distribution of the revenue; how far 
these were justified I am unable to say, 
but a great trouble was that the expendi- 
ture of the Government’s new admin- 
istration greatly exceeded the revenue. 

For the first few years after the reform 
the financial condition of the provincial 
Governments was less unfavourable than 
that of the Central Government because 
their annual subventions to the latter 
under the Meston Scheme diminished in 
each successive year, and, from 1427-28 
entirely ceased. In consequence of this 
and of the increase in taxation imme- 
diately after the reforms most of them 
were able more or less to balance their 
budgets until the prices of agricultural 
produce began to fall. In 1929-30 the 
expenditure of the following Provincial 
Governments exceeded the revenue : — 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Burma, 
Punjab and the Central Provinces and 
Bej-ar. 

In the year 1930-31 the expenditure of 
every province exceeded its revenue, the 
excess ranging from 34^ lakhs in Assam 
to 181 lakhs in Bombay. Again in 1931- 
32 the expenditure of all the provinces 
exceeded revenue, the excess varying 
from 34 lakhs in the case of Assam to 
206 J in that of Bengal {vide Whittaker). 
I have not seen the final figures for 1932- 
^ 33, but I understand that nearly all the 
Provinces spent more than they received 
in taxes. 

As will be seen from the following 
figures, the revenue of the Provincial 
Governments has been falling of late 
years. 


Revenue under main heads in 1927-8 {in lakhs). 


Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 


Land Rev. 

... 745 

545 

315 

Excise 

... 520 

868 

224 

Stamps 

... 252 

174 

360 

Forests 

63 

72 

34 

Total 

... 1,570 

1,159 

923 


U.P. 

Punjab, 

Bihar. 

O.P. 

Assam* 

695 

316 

167 

246 

112 

139 

117 

195 

126 

70 

172 

121 

110 

65 

24 

64 

39 

11 

53 

36 

1,070 

693 

483 

490 
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Land Rev. ... 

... 565 

485 

1928-29. 

327 

604 

278 

174 

219 

117 

Bxcise 

... 559 

392 

225 

131 

121 

189 

123 

66 

Stamps 

... 251 

168 

355 

173 

121 

110 

70 

22 

Forests 

63 

73 

31 

62 

35 

11 

54 

38 






— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

243 

Total 

... 1,438 

1,118 

938 

970 

555 

484 

466 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

. 


Land Rev. ... 

... 754 

487 

1931-32. 

310 

593 

371 

178 

207 

118 

Excise 

... 406 

310 

158 

98 

89 

120 

67 

47 

Stamps 

... 226 

148 

277 

162 

111 

105 

55 

18 

Forests 

45 

59 

16 

45 

23 

6 

48 

21 






— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

... 1,431 

1,004 

761 

898 

594 

409 

377 

204 




— 

— 

— 

• 

— 

— 

— 


It will ibe noticed that the Punjab is 
the only Province in which the revenue 
under these heads did not fall off con- 
siderably between 1827-28 and 1931-32, 
the latest year for which I have been 
able to obtain the figures. The revenue 
of the Punjab under these heads did not 
fall in the period because the opening of 
new canals increased the land revenue 
from 316 lakhs in 1827-28 to 371 in 
1931-32. In the U.P.; where the land is 
assessed at a high rate, the recent fall 
in prices rendered it impossible to collect 
the revenue demand; in consequence a 
Bent and Revenue Committee was formed 
to enquire into the matter, and on the 
recommendation of this Committee it was 
decided to lower the annual revenue 
demand by 110 lakhs. 

To cope with this fall in revenue, the 
provinces had to effect further economies. 

The Grovernment of the U.P. write 
(Annual Administration Report, 1930-31) : 
“ Owing to a series of misfortunes, chief 
among which was the fall in prices, pro- 
vincial expenditure exceeded resources m 
three out of the last four years, a.e., 
1928-29, 1930-31 and in 1931-32.’’ 

The report anticipated that the Pro- 
vince win have a deficit of 300 lakhs by 
the end of 1932-33. This, despite re- 
trenchments, in the last two years to the 
extent of over 135 lakhs. Of this the 
cut in pay has produced 40J lakhs; the 
acceptance of various recommendations of 
the Retrenchment Committee has pro- 
duced 13 lakhs; while the retrenchment 
effected by Government and its officers 
amounts to 82 lakhs. Other savings will 
be made by executive order or by reduc- 
tion in demands, amounting to 9 lakhs. 
Still further measures, such as reduction 
of pay for new entrants to the services, 
are under consideration.” 

19355 


In addition to these savings, Govern- 
ment asked in their budget for new taxa- 
tion to yield 30 lakhs, but even with this 
a deficit of 30 lakhs in the budget for 
1932-33 was anticipated. ^ The Report 
says, The financial position of the Pro- 
vince is depressing. ... It has to 
adjust itself on the basis of a lower 
revenue. . . . Government are deter- 

mined to save as much as possible by 
means of retrenchment, but additional 
taxation is essential , and it may be 
necessary, when the Province has fully 
exhausted all means of retrenchment, to 
ask the Government of India to fund so 
much of the deficit as remains.” The 
Government hoped, however, to r^uce by 
economies and additional taxation the 
deficit to 100 lakhs in four years time. 

Thus, despite the most drastic 
economies and cutting down of expendi- 
ture on roads, etc., and a reduction by 
9J lakhs of its contribution to the Dis- 
trict Boards, the U.P. Government is 
financially in difficulties. The trouble is, 
of course, not by any means entirely due 
to the extra cost of the administratioi^ 
owing to the reforms hitherto granted.^ 
One cause is the fall in agricultural prices 
which are 7 per cent, below the 1914 
level. On the other hand, India has of 
recent years been singularly fortunate in 
that there has not been a serious failure 
of the monsoon. A failure of the mon- 
soon means a heavy fall in revenue and 
considerable increase in expenditure. On 
an average such a failure occurs every 
seven or eight years, and, during the 
interval, each Government tries to build 
up a big famine fund on which to draw 
when the monsoon fails. So far from 
being able to do this during the past 
years of good monsoons, nearly all the 
Governments are heavily in debt. Should 
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the monsoon fail in the near future their 
plight will indeed be baa. 

The reports of the other Provinces 
show that the plight jpf most of them is 
similar to that of the U.P. 

Despite rigid economies, cuts in pay 
and reduction of staffs, curtailment of 
expenditure on upkeep of roads and 
buildings and in grants to local boards, 
most of the Provinces are not paying 
their way, and the Central Gkivernment 
has only with the greatest difficulty done 


The Government of India has had re- 
peatedly to increase its rate of taxation 
since the introduction of the Montagu 
Chelmsford Eefoims. 

The taxes at present levied under the 
heads we have been considering are : — 
Salt Tax is Hs.lf per maund. 


Income Tax as follows on non-agricul- 
tural incomes. — 


Amount of 
Annual Income. 

Rs. 1,000 

Bs. 2,000 

Rs.5,000 

Rs. 10,000 

Rs.15,000 

Es. 20,000 

Bs. 30,000 

Bs.40,000 

Bs. 1 , 000,000 

All incomes of Companies 


Bate of Tax 


per rupee 
of tncome. 
Fies. 


4 

n 

Hi 

15 

20 

23i 

28f 

31i 

32i 

32 § 


Super Tax as follows: — 

On incomes of Hindu undivided 
families over Bs. 75,000 per annum at 
rates ranging from 18} pies to 93 f 
pies per rupee of income. 

On incomes over Bs.50,000 per 
annum of companies at 15 pies per 
rupee. 

On all other incomes in excess of 
Bs.30,000 at rates from 11 } pies to 
93} pies per rupee. 


Customs duties as follows: — 


Twenty-five per cent, ad valorem 
■duty on most imports. (A few com- 
modities are less highly taxed, such 
as cotton twist, yarn and thread on 
which the import duty is 6 } per 
cent., and raw hemp, artificial silk 
yarn and thread, on which the duty 
is 18} per cent. Sugar, motor cars 
and other luxuries pay more than 
25 per cent, duty, that on sugar 
being about 16 per cent. The 
general import duty on spirits is 
Bs.37 As . 8 per gallon, on motor spirit 


As. 10 per gallon, and on kerosine 
As.3 Ps.9, with a like excise on 
spirits produced in India. The duty 
on matches is As. 14 for 144 boxes of 
100 .) 

Export duties of 5 per cent, ad 
valorem on raw hides and skins, As. 2 
pies 3 per maund on rice, Bs.4} per 
400 lbs. on hales of jute, other than 
cuttings on which the duty is Rs.l}, 
Bs.32 a ton on hessians and Bs .26 
on jute and sacking. 

Despite this increase in taxation the 
revenues of the Central Government 
have fallen off of late years. In 1928-29 
the gross revenue receipts of the Gov- 
ernment of India were Rs.l2,S97 lakhs, 
in 1930-31 they were Bs.12,459} lakhs 
and the estimate for the current years 
(1933-34) is Bs.l2,4o2 lakhs. 

The public debt in India has been 
greatly increased of late, as will be seen 
from the following figures which I have 
taken from Whitaker’s Almanack : — 


Year. 


1912-3 

1926-7 

1929-30 

1931-2 


Amount of India's 
Public Debt 
{Central and 
Provincial). 

B 

. 274,403,000 
. . 514,290,000 
. . 711,200,000 
... 776,000,000 


In April of 1930 the excess of interest- 
bearing obligations of the Government 
of India over interest-yielding assets was 
£133 million; twelve months later it had 
risen to £162 million. This, despite the 
fact that of recent years expenditure on 
capital works has diminished. 

That the reforms are largely responsible 
for the recent increases in expenditure 
is shown by the fact that the charges 
under the head of General Administra- 
tion (including audit) in India rose from 
Rs.289,2a,000 in 1912-4 to Bs. 15, 15, 50, 000 
in 1930-1, whereas the gross expendi- 
ture rose from Bs. 125,48, 85, 000 to 
Rs.230,42,90,000. In 1908-9 the gross 
expenditure for the whole of India was 
Bs.109, 24, 88,675. 

Provincial expenditure tells the same 
story; the gross expenditure of the U.P. 
Government rose from Rs.747,46,750 in 
1908-9 to Bs.12,03,32,100 in 1931-2, i.e., 
nearly doubled, while the increase in the 
General Administration charges rose from 
Bs.20,82,000 in 1908-9 to Bs,141,13,300 in 
1931-2 — a sevenfold increase. 

In order to obtain some idea of the 
increase in the cost of administration 
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resulting from the changes in the Govern- 
ment of recent years I visited the India 
Office and consulted the Civil Lists of the 
Government of the United Provinces 
dated 1st July, 1908, and 1st July, 1932, 
respectively, and discovered that the 
number of the gazetted officers in the 
Secretariat (excluding P.W.D. officers) 
had risen from eight to 41, and the ex- 
penditure from Bs. 193283 p.m. to about 
Es.74,000 p.m. 

It is worthy of notice that (1) the 
salaries fixed for the four new Members 
of Council in all exceed those of the 
Lieutenant Governor and all the Secre- 
taries and Under Secretaries in 19C^, 
i.e., the whole Civil Secretariat just after 
the Mmto-Morley Reforms. 

(2) The great increase in the charges 
of General Administration, in so far as 
they relate to numbers of employees, 
appear to be due entirely to the Reforms. 
The gazetted personnel of the Board of 
Revenue in the U.P. (which deals with 
the collection of the Land Revenue) and 
that of the Public Works Department 
that deals with the making and upkeep 
of roadsj buildings and canals, is approxi- 
mately to-day the same as it was in 1908. 

The above figures relate only to a part 
of the extra expense of the Reforms that 
have so far been effected. Every 
gazetted officer has from two to six 
messengers attached to him. Moreover, 
these extra officials necessarily involve a 
large increase in the clerical establish- 
ment. In addition to these officials, two 
other new appointments have been made, 
viz., the Secretary and the Superin- 
tendent of the Legislative Council, of 
which the average monthly salaries are 
Rs.800 and Rs.550 respectively. Then, 
all the Members of the Legislative 
Council are paid travelling allowance and 
other allowances while attending the 
Council. These allowances are mixed up 
with other charges nad I have not been 
able with the material to hand to extract 
them. 

The large addition to the staff has 
necessitated the erection of new offices, 
which have to be kept in repair. 

In my opinion the present Constitution 
is considerably more costly than India 
can comfortably afford, and ought in the 
interests of the people of that country 
to be replaced without delay by a less 
expensive one, such as that which was 
in operation at the time when Mr. 
Montagu visited India. The gross 
revenue of India in 1911-12 was Rs.l20 
crores and the expenditure on General 
19355 


Administration was Rs.2 crores 63 lakhs. 
In 1930-31 the revenue was Rs.206 crores 
68 lakhs. On this basis the cost or 
General Administration should have 
been about Rs.4 crores 53 lakhs, in fad 
it was Rs.l5 crores 12 lakhs. In order 
once again to make India a comfortable 
country to live in the cost of General 
Administration should be reduced by 
something like 10 crores and so permit 
the lowering of the rate of taxation. 
The White Paper proposals, instead ot 
doing this, will add greatly to the 
present high cost of the administration, 
indeed, I am very doubtful whether the 
form of Constitution outlined in the 
White Paper is practicable under the 
present financial conditions. 


'Pension Charges. 


Pension charges have risen greatly ot 
recent years, largely owing to the 
premature retirement on proportionate 
pensions of those who disliked the 
Montagu - Chelmsford reforms. The 
Annual Administration Report of the 
U.P. Government for 1930-31 shows that 
12i lakhs a year are being paid to those 
who retired on proportionate pension 
during the past three years. 

A Notification has already been issued 
giving all existing officials right to re- 
tire on the introduction of the new con- 
stitution. Probably a considerable num- 
ber of officers will avail themselves of 
this offer. 

Five hundred and fifty-eight officers 
have retired on proportionate pensions 
since the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
and the pensions of these must cost 
India over one crore of rupees annually. 

The following figures show how the 
expenditure on pensions has increased of 
late : — 

Expenditure on 
Superannuation 
Allowances 

Year. and Pensions. 


1912-13 Rs.491,85,000 

1927-28 Rs.582,90,0(X> 

1932-33 Rs.767,70,000 

No one can foretell to which extent 
previous payments will increase owing to 
premature retirements on account of the 
proposed reforms. But it is likely to 
be great. During the first year of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, which 
affected comparatively few officers re- 
cruited by the Secretary of State for 
India, 190 officers retired on propor- 
tionate pensions; it is therefore not im- 
probable that as the changes now pro- 
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posed will affect a far greater number of 
officials, the number of retirements will 
greatly exceed 190. It may be that the 
expenditure on pensions will exceed 
Rs.lO crores during tbe first year of the 
proposed constitution. Tins is expendi- 
ture for which the taxpayer gets no kind 
of return. 

The large increase in establishment as 
a result of the Montagu-Chelmsford re- 
forms, which have now been in force for 
14 years, will in another 15 years make 
itself felt in the form of increased pen- 
sion charges. 

These charges will fall upon the 
Federal and Provincial Governments. 

Additional Cost of Audit and 
Accountancy. 

The present system of audit and 
accountancy is theoretically bad, because 
the same officer is both accountant and 
auditor, only payments are audited and 
these mostly on the certificates of ex- 
pending officers, and there is^ no audit 
of receipts, the heads of Departments 
alone being responsible for seeing that 
the dues of the Government are collected. 
The present system, despite its theo- 
retical defectiveness, has in practice 
worked well because of the very high 
standard of the higher Government 
Officials and because ail auditors and 
accountants in all the Provinces are con- 
trolled and paid for by the Government 
of India, This system is very economical 
becanse one large audit staff for the 
whole of India can carry on with a pro- 
portionately small reserve for leave 
vacancies and officers under training. 

If there is to be real provincial 
autonomy each Province should have 
its independent Auditor-General and 
audit staff and its independent 
Accountant-General. This will be 
much more expensive than the exist- 
ing system, especially in the smaller Pro- 
vinces, such as Bihar and Orissa, where 
the Gazetted Accounts and Audit Staff, 
if my memory be not at fault, is com- 
posed of four Officers; in such an estab- 
lishment it would be necessary to have 
two extra officers, one to fill leave 
vacancies and one under training ; it 
takes two or three years to train a new 
accountant or auditor. 

It may be ,thsfb the audit staff under 
the new constitution will all be con- 
trolled by one Auditor-General who will 
be an officer of the Federal Government. 
As most of the Prowinces are in debt 
to the Government of India and this 
debt will be transferred to the Federal 


Government, that Government may in- 
sist on the Provincial accounts being 
audited by its auditors. But it is 
scarcely compatible with autonomy for 
the Accountants of one Government to 
be under the control of another Govern- 
ment. This has been foreseen, and by 
way of an experiment audit was sepa- 
rated from accountancy in the United 
Provinces. Tbe experiment proved so 
costly that ir was abandoned. The cost 
of the new Provincial accounts estab- 
lishment was 9§- lakhs a year, but there 
were some savings in the audit estab- 
lishment. 

The present system by which only pay- 
ments are audited and these on certi- 
ficates, if continued under the proposed 
constitution, will almost certainly lead 
to serious financial irregularities and 
losses. It was found to be ineffective 
in the case of District and Municipal 
Boards accounts which are under Indian 
control, hence these are audited, not on 
certificate at the headquarters of each 
Government, but on the spot by a peri- 
patetic audit staff. This system is far 
more expensive than the present one. 
Thus the various Governments will be 
faced with the alternative of spending 
large additional sums on the audit and 
accounts staff or losing a not inconsider- 
able amount of revenue on account of 
ineffective audit. 

The audit regulations are very com- 
plicated, and there are several codes of 
audit rules for each Province. All these 
will have to be revised if the system of 
audit and accounts is changed, and this 
will entail considerable expenditure and 
require a number of experts to eficect the 
revision. 'Where all these experts and 
additional accountants are to come from 
I know not. 

Other items of additional expenditure 
and loss of revenue owing to the transfer 
of currency operations to a Reserve 
Bank, the present opium policy and the 
separation of Burma are dealt with in 
my supplementary memo. The proposed 
changes will increase considerably the 
cost of administration. At the same 
time the revenues of the Governments, 
which have declined of late years, are 
likely further to decline. The decline of 
the revenues of India is, 1 believe, 
officially attributed to the world wide 
depression and the fall in prices. These 
are certainly the main factors, but it 
may be that the efficiency of the Govern- 
ment has diminished since the Montagu- 
Qhelmsford reforms and this has con- 
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tributed to tlie unsatisfactormess of the 
revenue returns. 

These reforms have led to replacement 
in some Departments of experienced and 
trained administrators by inexperienced 
and untrained ones, to the retirement of 
5o8 experienced ojB&cials on proportionate 
pensions, to a fall in the scholastic 
standard of the Europeans recruited by 
the Secretary of State for India and to 
the accelerated Indianization of the 
services. 

Few will deny that the first three of 
the above results must have tended to 
diminished the revenue return, because 
subordinate officials require strict super- 
vision by experienced superiors if 
mistakes and carelesness, leading to loss 
of revenue and defalcations are to be 
avoided* That the replacement of 
European by Indian supervision is likely 
to lead to similar results can I think be 
demonstrated by such facts as the 
number of defalcations of Municipal and 
District Boards funds that come to light 
and the number of these boards (all of 
which are under Indian Management) 
that have to be superseded for mal- 
administration. Recently such important 
Municipal Boards as those of Lahore and 
Patna had to be superseded owing to 
mismanagement* 

Another cause of the falling off in the 
revenue has been the unsettled condition 
of India during Lord Irwin’s regime. 
Hartels, disturbances, riots and daooities 
tend to harm trade and so lead to a fall 
in revenue. The latest available Admin- 
istration Reports of the provinces show 
that there was a large increase of 
daooities in 1931,* in the D.P. there were 
302 more daooities in 1931 than in 1930, 
a rise of 52 per cent. In that Province 
the total number of prosecutions under 
the Excise and Opium Acts rose from 
3,697 to 4,034, the highest figure hitherto 
reached in the Province. The increase 
in the amount of illicit distillation has 
certainly contributed to the fall in excise 
revenue already mentioned, 

A concrete instance of a fall in revenue 
due to the increase of lawlesness is 
afforded by a comparison of the figures 
for forest revenue in the neighbouring 
Provinces of Bombay and the O.P. : — 


Bevenue for 
1929-30. 
Rs. 

Bombay ... 79,63^000 
Central 

Provinces ... 59,97,000 


Bevenue for 
1930-31. 
Rs. 

52.23.000 

51.12.000 


The reason of the heavy fall in Bombay 
rs, to quote from tbe A.A. Report of 


that Government: ‘‘Civil disobedience 
assumed an aggressive and on occasion a 
violent form in many parts of the Presi- 
dency. In some places the mob entered 
the forests and helped themselves to 
timber. In two places the police had to 
fire on the mob and two forest guards 
were killed.” 

Under the Constitution adumbrated m 
the White Paper, all the above factors, 
except that of the fall in prices, will 
operate with increased force. In the 
first year of the Montagu-Cheimsford 
reforms no fewer than 190 officials retired 
on proportionate pensions although these 
reforms affected comparatively few of the 
officers recruited by tbe Secretary of 
State. The changes involved in the 
proposed constitution will affect almost 
all such officials. As a recent Notifica- 
tion has given these the right to retire 
on proportionate pensions it is not 
improbable that the number of retire- 
ments in the first year of the working 
of the new Constitution will he greatly 
in excess of 190. The sudden retirement 
of a large number of officials and the 
filling of their places by less experienced 
officers cannot but diminish the efficiency 
of the administration, and an inevitable 
consequence of this is a fall in revenue 
receipts. The less scrupulous of the 
Government subordinates are quick to 
take advantage of being supervised by 
inexperienced officers, and defalcations, 
irregularities and disregard of rules, 
resulting in loss of revenue, become 
numerous. This is demonstrated by the 
number of such deliquencies that come to 
light annually in District and Municipal 
Boards. In this connection the Govern- 
ment of the C.P. remarked (Report on 
District Board Administration, 1930-31, 
p. 12) “ The recurrence from year to 
year of financial irregularities is a matter 
for anxious thought.” In that Province 
local audit brought to light several cases 
of financial irregularities and 11 cases 
of embezzlement of District Council 
Funds in the year* under report. In 
Madras 51 cases of defalcation and 10 of 
theft were detected during the year 
1930-31. The figures for the XJ.P. were 
14 large embezzlements \and 11 cases in 
which disregard for rules resulted in con- 
siderable loss of revenue. Nor is the case 
of Municipail Boards any better. In the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa Admin- 
istration Report (p. 37) it is stated : “If 
it be thought legitimate to expect a 
higher standard of administration in the 
towns than in District Boards owing to 
the presence of a concentrated electorate, 
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more enligiitened and more able u> make 
its wishes felt than a scattered rural 
population, the reverse is the ease . . 
Several cases of embezzlement were 
reported.’’ The Bombay Government 
said (Report on Working of Municipali- 
ties, p. 9 ): Governmem; regrets that 

on the threshold of a further stage in 
reforms, their verdict on Municipal 
Administrations generally must be so 
unfavourable.” The C.P. Government 
record : ‘‘ The audit report brought to 
light the usual crop of financial irregu- 
larities that have become such a dis- 
heartening feature of municipal adminis- 
tration. The persistent disregard by 
municipal committees of the very funda- 
mentals of sound administration is to be 
deeply deplored.” 

A revenue or tax collector in India 
needs more than honesty and ability it 
he is to get in all the tax demand; he 
must have unusual force of character 
and a thorough knowledge of the rules 
and regulations and, m the case of a 
land-revenue collector, be able to 
appraise the value of a crop. 

Another cause of loss of revenue which 
is likely to operate is that the inaugura- 
tion of the proposed constitution will be 
deemed by the criminals and bad 
characters of the country a favourable 
occasion on which to commit thefts, 
burglaries and dacoities; it will also be 
a time when communal tension is likely 
to be acute and to lead to serious riots. 
It may well be that these events may be 
so numerous that the police are unable 
to deal with them adequately. Such 
occurrences will react unfavourably on 
the revenue receipts. 

It is improbable that this loss of 
revenue will be limited to the first year 
or two of the new constitution. There 
are other factors that will tend to cause 
the revenue rece’*ipts to fall. 

The prosperity of India depends 
largely on the calibre of the District 
Officers (Magistrates and Collectors or 
Deputy Commissioners). In my opinion 
it was largely owing to the good work 
of these officials that India made such 
progress in the XIX Century without 
increase in taxation. The majority of 
I.C.S. of from 10 to 20 years standmg 
are either District Officers or District 
and Sessions Judges. The duties of the 
former are strenuous and unending; like 
the doctor the District Officer is at the 
beck and call of everyone day and night; 
the duties of the Judge, on the other 
hand, are dignified and confined to fixed 
hours. Some Civil Servants prefer to 


serve as Judges, others as District 
Officers and a man usually works best 
when doing the 30 b he likes. Speaking 
generally I should say that most 
Europeans prefer to work as District 
Officers while most Indians prefer to be 
Judges. When I was in India, almost 
all the senior Indian I.C.S. were Judges. 
It is my belief that the more the I.C.S. 
becomes Indianised the more difficult it 
will he to find good District Officers, and 
this difficulty will result m diminished 
revenues. 

In this connection it is necessary to 
bear in mind that the average Indian 
working as a District Officer is at a 
great disadvantage as compared with an 
European because, owing to the differ- 
ent points of view of the HiiUdus and 
Muhammadans, disputes between the two 
communities frequently occur in which 
the District Officer has to act as umpire. 
The decision of the umpire is usually 
distasteful to one side, and if the umpire 
gives a decision in favour of the com- 
munity to which he belongs, the other side 
will not abide by it so willingly as they 
would if he were not of that community 

Another reason why, other things 
being equal, the European makes a better 
District Officer than the Indian is that 
the District Officer is inundated with 
applications by residents in the district 
asking him to give vacant posts to their 
sons or nephews. Outside the official 
sphere the serial intercourse of the 
European District Officer is confined to 
his fellow countrymen and brother 
officials, whereas the Indian would prob- 
ably have many friends -among the 
Indian residents, at any rate after he 
had been some time in the district; he 
would also have friends and relatives in 
other districts ; most of these would have 
sons, etc. for whom they wanted posts 
and would put pressure on him to 
appoint them, irrespective of their 
qualifications. I, as a European, found 
it unpleasant to refuse to give appoint- 
ments to the sons of very worthy men 
who used to visit me, on the ground 
that there were candidates in the field 
having better qualifications. The Indian 
who resisted such applications would 
have to be a superman. Thus the re- 
placement of European by Indian Dis- 
trict Officers will tend to lower the 
efficiency of the administration, and this 
will affect the revenue. 

I have deemed it necessary to go into 
the above details in order the more to 
emphasise the all-important fact that the 
proposed Constitution wiU not only in- 
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crease expenditure but at tbe same time 
entail a fall in revenue, and therefore is 
to be condemned on financial grounds. 

Obviously it is impossible to forecast 
the amount of the fall in revenue, except 
that it is likely to be considerable — a 
matter of crores of rupees for the whole of 
India. Only experience will reveal the 
extent of this fall. 

This is a most cogent reason for going 
slowly in introducing constitutional 
changes. The handing over the reserved 
subjects in the Provinces to Minis- 
ters would be a leap in the dark. ^ If? 
therefore, the proposed constitutional 
reforms are going to be pushed through, 
regardless of their costliness and the 
burden they will impose on the Indian 
taxpayer, common prudence dictates 
that the change should be effected piece- 
meal and gradually. If, as an experi- 
ment — as a feeler — complete autonomy 
were introduced into one Province ai^ 
the effects of this carefully watched. 
Parliament would at the end of 12 
months or so be in a position to decide 
whether the experiment should be ex- 
tended. 

Wdys atifd Mbci^s, 

It is necessary to consider ways and 
means, how this extra cost of adminis- 
tration under the proposed reforms can 
be met in view of the revenue figures. 

As the changes recommended in the 
Simon Commission Report would, if 
adopted, mean additional expenditure, 
Sir A. W. Layton enquired into the 
subject of finance and his report forms 
Part VIII of vol. 2 of the Simon Com- 
mission's Report and is very helpful, 
although, in my opinion, perhaps too 
optimistic. 

The largest Head of revenue is Cus- 
toms; the figures are given in the Table 
below — 

Revenue in 

Year. Rupees. 

1927-28 46,63,50,000 

1929- 30 51,22,50,000 

1930- 31 ... ... 46,80,80,000 

1931- 32 46,22,55,000 

1932- 33 (revised) ... 52,28,55,000 

1933- 34 (budget) ... 51,24,55,000 

When Layton reported, the Customs 
revenue had been rising steadily and he 
put himself the question : Can we assume 
that this rise will continue? He pointed 
out that India had been of late singu- 
hirly free from monsoon failures, and he 
thought that there might be set-backs, 


but he estimated (p. 252) a steady ex- 
pansion of about 5 crores a year in the 
Customs receipts, with the qualification 
that his estimate was contingent on fiscal 
policy. He was of opinion that the then 
customs tariff, i.e., 15 per cent, standard 
rate with higher duties on luxury 
articles was already high for an agri- 
cultural country and should not be 
raised. In fact it has since been raised 
to 25 per cent., and the revenue in 
1933-34 as likely to be little, if any, 
higher than in 1929-30. 

I find it difiicult to believe that the 
Customs revenue would have been higher 
had not the duty been raised, and in 
any case this is not a source that can 
be relied upon to contribute much to- 
wards the additional cost of the new 
Constitution. As Europeans, other 
things being equal, use more European 
articles than Indians do, the exodus of 
numbers of Europeans must tend to 
diminish the customs revenue. Any 
laxity in supervision will lead to loss 
owing to dishonesty of subordinate 
oflDLcials. Air transport may conceivably 
lead to extensive evasion. A “ don’t 
buy foreign goods ” campaign, accom- 
panied by the picketing of shops, might 
cause the revenue from this head to fall 
greatly. Indeed, the fact that Customs 
duties yield fths of the revenue of 
the Central Government is in my opinion 
one of the weakest points in the pro- 
posed constitution from the financial 
point of view. As the White Paper pro- 
posals do not seem to be acceptable to 
Ck>ngress, if they be given effect to that 
body might be able to cripple the Cen- 
tral Government financially by a boy- 
cott of foreign goods. 

The next most important source of 
Central revenue is Income Tax. The 
yields from this are: — 

Revenue in 

Year. Rupees. 

1927- 28 15,64,62,000 

1928- 29 17,05,70,000 

1929- 30 16,60,00,000 

1930- 31 16,31,00,000 

1931- 32 17,30,49,000 

1932- 33 (revised) ... 17,70,00,000 

1933- 34 (budget) ... 18,23,00,000 

It will be seen that the yield has in- 
creased and appears to be increasing 
under the higher rate imposed in 1931-32. 

Doubtless extra revenue from this 
source would be obtainable by raising 
the present rate, but it may be doubted 
whether the increase would be very con- 
siderable. And we must also bear in 
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mind that it is iargeiy dependent on 
good trade and settled conditions, and 
the proposed change m the constitution 
may, tor a time at any rate, lead to un- 
settled conditions and indifferent trade. 
Further, Income Tax receipts may be 
greatly affected by lax supemsion of 
subordinate officials. Moreover, the 
higher the rate the greater the induce- 
ment to evasion. 

Layton suggested that the rate of this 
tax should be raised and extended to 
smaller incomes. Both these recommenda- 
tions have been adopted, 

Layton also suggested that the Income 
Tax should be extended to agricultural 
incomes, and believed that by this means 
an extra JEts.5 crores could be raised. 
On the other hand the estimates of the 
authorities consulted by the Bengal Gov- 
ernment varied from 1 to 3 crores. 

The recent fall in agricultural prices 
has hit the agricultural population hard, 
and the fact that the TJnited Provinces 
has found it necessary to reduce their 
land revenue demand by 110 lakhs a 
year indicates that the present is not 
the time to impose a tax on agricultural 
incomes. Finally, the chances of a Legis- 
lature composed largely of representa- 
tives of agricultural communities taxing 
agricultural incomes appear to be nil. 

The tax on salt is now 1 rupee 112 
annas a maund, it has been as high as 
IIS.2J-. The doubling of the rate of this 
tax would of course yield a large sum. 

I have not the figures showing the effect 
of the doubling of the salt tax for the 
year 1922-23. 

This exhausts the possibilities of taxa- 
tion at the Centre, It seems to me that 
only by increasing taxation to a most 
oppressive extent would it be possible 
to raise sufilcient income to meet the 
demands on Federal exchequer for re- 
curring charges under the proposed con- 
stitution, and even so the revenue would 
be sufficient only if trade were good 
and the efficiency of supervision were 
not diminished to any great extent, and, 
of course, all parties operated to make 
the new regime a success. Granting 
such conditions, the Federal Government 
would still probably find itself in dire 
straits in the event of a succession of 
poor monsoons. This is a matter which, 
in my opinion, reqnires very careful in- 
vestigation before any changes are made 
in the Indian constitution. In my 
opinion the idea that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be able in a few years to 
hand over the proceeds of the income 
tax to the provinces is a mistaken one. 


In the revised estimates for 1932-33, only 
7 of the 1,770 lakhs of the income tax 
yield are allotted to the provinces. 

As to the Provinces , the land revenue 
is their main source of revenue, and it 
is doubtful whether in those in which 
the land revenue is periodically settled 
there will be any appreciable increase for 
many years. The annulment of the 
Permanent Settlement in Bengal and 
other areas where fihis exists, would 
doubtless result in a higher yield from 
land revenue, but such annulment would 
be a breach of contract on the part of 
the Government. Another possibility of 
raising a certain amount of extra 
revenue would be to raise the local cess 
on land. The revenue on excise as we 
have seen, is falling and is likely to con- 
tinue to fall. It may be doubted whether 
any further raising of the rates of stamp 
and registration duties would lead to any 
great increase of income. Heavy initial 
outlay would, I think, result in a few 
years in an increase -of revenue from 
forests. 

The only other taxes that have so far 
been suggested are death duties, taxation 
of tobacco and pan (betel), an excise on 
matches, and a terminal tax. 

Frima facie death duties seem ill 
adapted to- a country in which there are 
many ^oint families of which each mem- 
ber is entitled only to maintenance - 
There would not seem to be much to tax 
on a death in such a family, and it 
would not be advisable for Jndia to adopt 
the bad habit of many Western nations 
of nsing capital as revenue by the imposi- 
tion of such a tax. 

Layton estimated that an excise on 
matches and tobacco would yield its.7 or 
8 crores after 10 years, and that the im- 
mediate yield from the former would be 
3 crores. The Bihar Government assert 
that this last figure would be reached; 
only if the retail price of matches were 
doubled. They would reduce Layton’s 
estimate of the yield of these suggested 
taxes by 30 per cent. The proposed ex- 
cises would yield very little unless they 
were extended to the Native States. The 
collection of the tobacco tax would be 
difficiilt, if possible, in somes provinces, 
but I read in their Annual Administra- 
tion Report for 1930-1 that the Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa are exploring, 
the possibilities of such a tax. 

Layton also proposed a terminal tax, 
i.e. a tax on all commodities levied at 
every railway station. He estimated 
that such a tax would yield at least Rs.d^ 
crores and might bring in 10 crores. 
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One great objection to this tax is that 
in many Municipalities it already exists 
and forms their main source of revenue. 
The tax would probably have an adverse 
effect on railway receipts. 

From the foregoing it will be apparent 
that the possibilities of the expansion of 
the Provincial sources of revenue sure 
very limited. 

Most of the Provincial Governments 
have been in such financial difficulties of 
recent years that it may be taken that 
most possibilities of increasing their 
revenue have been considered. The 
Government of the Central Provinces 
state in their annual report that in 
June, 1930, a committee composed of 
members of Government and the legis- 
lative council was appointed to over- 
haul the whole financial machinery and 
advise Government as to the steps which 
should be taken to balance its budget. 
We are told (page 2) : The Committee 
reviewed in detail every item of revenue 
and expenditure and though no new 
means were discovered of adding to the 
former^ its recommendations enabled 
Government to effect drastic economies 
in the latter and to adopt measures 
which, as time goes on and full effect is 
given to them, will result in a much re- 
duced standard of expenditure under all 
heads of administration. The adoption 
of this standard means the sacrifice in 
great part of the standard which has 
been accepted hitherto as necessary to 
secure efficient and impartial administra- 
tion. Whether the new standard will 
achieve the same object must be left to 
time to show.’' 

A persual of the latest Administration 
Beports available makes it clear that 
India’s crying need is for a form of 
Government less costly than the existing 
one. Taxation has been increased in all 
directions, and, to use the words of the 
Punjab Government, sternest retrench- 
ments ” have been made in all depart- 
ments; nevertheless the expenditure of 
most of the Provinces in 1932-33 exceed 
their income. 

In my opinion a less opportune time 
for inaugurating a more costly system of 
Government could not have been hit 
npon. To launch the new Governments, 
Federal and Provincial, in existing con- 
ditions seems to me to he on a par with 
ship owners sending a fleet of over-loaded 
unseaworthy ships on a long voyage over 
tempestuous seas. 

In my o.pinion a very grave objection 
to any sudden great change in the 
Indian Constitution is the prejudicial 


effect this would have on the credit of 
India. 

The Goverliment of India has borrowed 
large sums of * money in order to con- 
struct railways and canals and for other 
purposes ; about half this has been 
obtained from England for the excel- 
lent reason that money can be borrowed 
there at a lower rate of interest than m 
India. 

So long as the finances of India are 
entirely coniroUed by the British Par- 
liament the credit of India is almost as 
good as that of Great Britain. In con- 
sequence, some Indian loans bear in- 
terest as low as 2^ per cent, per annum. 

According to Whitaker on March 31st, 
1913, the debt of the Government of 
India was £179,179,000 in sterling and 
£95,224,000 in rupees at Is. 4d. On 
March 31st, 1932, the debt was 
£379,000,000 in England and E.s,629*4 
crores (£397,000,000) in India. 

But for the Government of India, owing 
to British control, being able to obtain 
all this cheap money in England the 
Indian systems of railways and canals 
could not have reached their present 
dimensions. Nor is the financial benefit 
of India’s association with England con- 
fined to the procuring of cheap money 
in England. Other advantages derived 
from this connection are: 

(1) the ability to raise loans in 
India at a rate of interest much 
lower than that for ordinary business 
loans; 

(2) the use of currency notes to the 
face value of ahou-^ 100 crores over 
and above the gold and silver back^ 
ing. This is virtually an interest- 
free loan; 

(3) the use of money deposited in 
Post Office Savings Banks and in- 
vested in Cash Certificates on which 
only a low rate of interest is paid. 

Now, no matter how much it desires to 
do so, the British Government cannot 
transfer its credit to a Government con- 
trolled by Indians, Credit, like personal 
reputation, cannot be passed on. 

Any new Government in India, not 
under British control, will have to build 
up its own financial reputation, its credit. 
This may be a slow process. As the 
changes proposed in the White Paper 
will involve great initial outlay for which 
no funds seem to he available, pr^um- 
ably considerable sums will have to be 
raised by loans. Will it be possible to 
obtain iJiese loans at the present r?bte 
of interes-^ paid by the Government of 
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India? This will depend entirely on the 
Talue the public places on the financial 
safeguards in the White Paper. It seems 
to me that if the GoTernor-General has 
to exercise any of these safeguards they 
will not be safeguards at all unless there 
is available a very laige sum of money 
on which he can dTaw and pay any sums 
due by the Federal Government -which 
it cannot or will not pay. Let us sup- 
pose that the Cus-fcoms revenue of the 
Government of India does not come in 
well, owing to a Congress boycott or any 
other cause, and a large sum of money 
has to be paid, let us say at Calcutta, 
on account of interest due on a Govern- 
ment loan. The official who has to make 
the payment finds that the funds in his 
hands are not nearly sufficient to meet 
the pajtnent. He applies to higher 
authority to be put in funds, that autho- 
rity says none are available. The officer 
in question would then inform the 
Governor-General that he could not meet 
the interest demand. What could the 
Governor-General do in order to have 
the interest paid on due date unless he 
had so under his control some fund from 
which to meet the demand? 

The prudent investor who is invi-fced 
to subscribe to a loan raised in order to 
inaugurate the new Government of India, 
is likely to want to know exactly how 
such a contingency as the above will be 
dealt with before he decides to take 
up any of the loan. If he be not satis- 
fied he may refuse to invest, or if only 
partially satisfied he may demand a 
, higher rate of interest as a return for 
the risk he runs of default or delay in 
"the payment of interest. Or it may be 
"that the w^hole of this new loan will have 
iio be raised m India at a still higher 
rate of interest. The higher the interest 
the greater the burden on the Indian 
taxpayer. 

Then there is the existing interest- 
shearing debt of India. Much of this is 
dn sterling at low rates of in-faerest such 
^as 2J, 3 and 3J per cent. This money 
rwas lent to the Government of India with 
knowledge that it was under British 
’^control and with no prospect of this con- 
,ttrol being withdrawn. The White Paper 
^proposals mean, if not the actual hand- 
ing over of this control, the weakening 
'of it. In other words, -fche nature of the 
^^security on -the strength of which the 
mopey was lent will be changed. In 
’eommon justice, then, such investors 
, iifiiould be given an opportunity of taking 
-fcheir money before the inaugura- 
bw^.of the new Constitu-faion. As many 


are likely do avail themselves of this ofier, 
this would mean the raising of sl fresh 
loan, even if this were possible, unless 
sponsors of the White Paper were to come 
forward and lend money at 3 and 
3i per cent., the interest to be paid by 
India would be higher than the present 
rate and thus further increase the burden 
on the Indian taxpayer. Parliament 
stands in the position of a trustee, both 
for the people Tvho have lent this money 
and for the Indian taxpayer. If then 
the White Paper proposals be accepted, 
unless some good people come forward 
and put up the new money required at 
the old rate of interest. Parliament will 
have no alternative other than to treat 
badly one or other of the two classes of 
people for whom it is trustee. 

Either it will force the Indians to pay 
more taxes, or do an act which may well 
cause loss to the holders of stock. India 
will, I believe, have the greatest diffi- 
culty m making both ends meet under the 
constitution, nay, will almost certainly 
not be able to meet all financial obliga- 
tions. If anyone thinks I have gone too 
far in making this assertion let him sihow 
me the budget estimates of the Federal 
and the Provincial Governments for their 
first financial year. Should these indi- 
cate that my assertion is not justified, 
I will gladly withdraw it. Encumbered 
by such financial difficulties as India is 
likely to be, it would not be surprising 
if the Federal Government were unable 
or refused -to meet its in-berest obligations. 

We have now to consider the case of 
the pensioners of the Governments in 
India. These pensioners en-tered into a 
covenant with the Secretary of Sta-be for 
India, or with the British Raj in India 
to serve in India on certain conditio-ns, 
one of which wa^ that they (were to obtain 
a pension after a fixed term of approved 
service. These entered into these engage- 
ments under the impression that their 
pensions were as safe as the British Gov- 
ernment. They have kept their part of 
the contract and I have no hesitation in 
saying that it is morally, if nob legally 
incumbent upon Parliament to see that 
nothing that Parliament does will result 
in any of these people losing their pen- 
sions. The White Paper proposals, in 
the opinion of many, are such that the 
new Governments may not be in a posi- 
tion to pay these pensions on account of 
the costly new Constitution. Therefore 
it is incumbent upon Parliament before 
the inauguration of the proposed Con- 
stitution, to make some arrangement to 
secure these pensions, which amount to 
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about Es.67o,00,0(X) a year. The capital- 
ised value of these pensions would be 
about £50, 000 j 000. This sum should, be 
placed in the hands of the Secretary of 
State for India by the Government of 
India in return for hig undertaking to 
see that all future pension payments are 
made to the persons affected. 

Then the Government of India is con- 
siderably in debt to the subscribers of 
the various Indian family pension funds 
and the railway and other provident 
funds. Thes funds have been subscribed 
by the Government services m order to 
provide for their widows and families. 
The subscriptions have been made com- 
pulsorily by deductions from pay. They 
are at present mixed with the balances 
of the Government of India, but accounts 
are kept and interest is allowed on the 
balance at the credit of each Fund and 
paid into the Fund, from which pensions 
to widows and children are met. The 
'amount in the hands of the Government 
of India held on behalf of the Indian 
Military Family Pension Fund, is about 
£6^ million, and that on behalf of the 
I.C.S. Family Pension Fund about £4 
million sterling. There are also other 
smaller Funds. The owners of these 
Funds have been asked what they wish 
to be done with the money when the new 
constitution becomes operative, the words 
used in the letter to the I.C.S. are ‘‘ the 
impending constitutional changes in 
India.’’ The subscribers will probably 
insist on this money being sent to Eng- 
land. This will entail a loan on which 
India will have to pay interest, whereas 
at present the annual income received 
by the Government of India on account 
of these funds is some hundreds of 
thousands of pounds in excess of the 
expenditure. This applies equally to the 
provident funds. 

Part of the annuity paid to retired 
members of the I.C.S. is on a par with 
family pension money because from the 
salaries of these officials a deduction of 
4 per cent, was made as a contribution 
to their annuity of £1,000 a year. This 
4 per cent, contribution, paid since 1919, 
is to be returned with interest on retire- 
ment in addition to the £1,000 a year. 
But the annuities of all I.O S. who 
entered service before 1919 have been in 
part contributed by them. This con- 
tribution in the case of those who have 
served their full time is estimated at 
about two-fifths of £1,000. Thus, unless 
all pensions be capitalised as suggested 
above a sum equal to the capital value 
of four-fifths of the I.C.S, pensions 


should in equity be placed in the hands 
of the Secretary of .State for India before 
the inauguration of the proposed Con- 
stitution. 

Again, every Indian pensioner has the 
right to commute for a cash payment 
one-half of his pension. Hitherto few 
have availed themselves of this right. If 
the White Paper proposals go through 
probably most of the pensioners will do 
so in order to secure some pension in the 
event of the new Government of India 
being unable to meet its obligations, 
unless, of course, the capital value of 
these pensions he handed over to the 
Secretary of State for India. 

The Gk>v€rnment of India has heavy 
internal liabilities in the form of Cash 
Certificates and Post Office Savings Bank 
deposits, all of which are payable on 
demand. The amount in the P.O. 
Savings Bank in March, 1927, was 
Rs. 257, 000, 000 and the value of Gash 
Certificates was -about Bs.210,000,000. 

The Government of India has also a 
liability in respect of about Rs.lOO crores 
of currency notes in circulation over and 
above the backing in metals and 
securities. 

The sudden transfer of the control of 
the Indian Administration to Indians 
will undoubtedly lead to heavy with- 
drawals from the Post Office Savings 
Bank and encashment of currency notes, 
if these last remain convertible, 

I happen to have been Accountant- 
General and Commissioner of Paper 
Currency in Bombay in 1914 and from 
my experience there I am in a position 
to judge of the effebt of giving up 
British control of the Indian Adminis- 
tration. Prom August let to August 4ih, 
1914, i.e. before war was actually 
declared, sovereigns to the value of 
£1,224,177 were withdrawn from the 
Currency Offices at Lahore and Karachi, 
although the 2nd was a Sunday and on 
the 3rd withdrawals on sums of less than 
£10,000 were prohibited. On the 5th, 
which was a Bank Holiday, further 
issues of sovereigns from Currency Offices 
were prohibted. This resulted in a rush 
to encash currency notes which lasted 
about 15 days in Bombay and two months 
in the Mofussil. For a few days many 
people even in Bombay were willing to 
accept Rs.9-12 for a Rs.lO note. The 
Victoria Terminus was crowded with 
people asking for third-class tickets to 
Masjid Station — ^fare 6 pies — and tender- 
ing Rs.lO notes in payment. Most of 
these people did not use their railway 
tickets. They purchased them merely 
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witli the object} of encashing a Rs.lO note 
more cheaply than in a shop. In the 
Mofussii the rates charged by Banias 
and Marwariesj for cashing currency 
notes, whilst the panic lasted, varied 
from 2 annae per cent, at Surat to Rs.2 
at Hyderabad Sind. The panic was 
largely due to the machinations of these 
gentry who gave it out that the war 
would cause a depreciation in the value 
of currency notes. Some persons sent 
money orders to themselves paying for 
these in notes and demanding repayment 
in com. The panic was checked by the 
Collectors issuing proclamations by beat 
of drum that notes .would be cashed at 
full value at any treasury or sub- 
treasury. 

At that time Cash. Certificates .were not 
in existence, but there were heavy with- 
drawals from the Post Office Savings 
Banks. The amount withdrawn in the 
Bombay Presidency alone from August to 
October, 1914, amounted to about 
Bs.286 lakhs. Similar events occurred 
in the other Provinces, 

When War broke out there were 
immense stocks of rupees in the 
Currency Offices and Treasuries in 
India, so that these were able to meet 
all demands for coin. When day by day 
applicants found that rupees were readily 
paid out the panic gradually subsided. 

The introduction of the Federal 
Government will offer a grand oppor- 
tunity to those moneylenders, who are 
not alarmed at the change, to make 
money. They will almost certainly give 
out that the New Government will refuse 
to give coin in exchange for currency 
notes, and that it may not be able to 
repay deposits m the P.O. Savings Bank 
or to encash War Certificates as these 
mature, and so cause a panic such as 
that which arose in 1914, and it may well 
be that the District Officers, many of 
whom themselves will be very nervous of 
the financial outcome of the Constitu- 
tional changes, may not be able to stay 
the panic. It may be said that there 
will be a long notice of the introduction 
of the new -constitution, so that the con- 
ditions then will not resemble those in 
1914, This is to some extent true. 

There probably will not be the sudden 
rush, but there can be no doubt that 
the effect of the Sahib's handing over 
control to Indians will be freely discussed 
in its financial aspects in the towns and 
villages, and the prudent man will 
' reason thus with himself : I have 

placed my money with the Government. 
There is going to be a change of Govern- 


ment. If I take my money out before 
the change and bury it, I shall lose a 
small sum in interest but my capital 
will be safe. Should the new Govern- 
ment get along well i can at any time 
redeposit or invest my money. If I leave 
it with Government and anything goes 
wrong I may lose everj'thing. I will 
therefore take my money out and await 
developments.” For these reasons there 
IS likely to be a great demand for silver 
in exchange for Currency Notes and a 
heavy encashment of Cash Certificates 
and withdrawals from the P.O. Savings 
Bank before the inauguration of the pro- 
posed Federal Government. Presumably 
the Deserve Bank mentioned in the 
White Paper is to be instituted in order, 
inter alia, to cope with che demand for 
com in exchange for notes. If it is to 
maintain the convertibility of currency 
notes, it will require a balance of many 
crores or to have the money available 
at call. So far as I can see the only way 
in which to meet the P.O. Savings Bank 
withdrawals and the encashment of Cash 
Certificates will be to have available 
another large sum of money to serve this 
purpose. Where is this money to come 
from? 

The White Paper proposals affect 
directly the welfare of over 350 million 
people in India and indirectly that of 
the whole population of the United King- 
dom. This being so I respectfully submit 
that on Parliament lies the grave 
responsibility of deciding whether those 
proposals will leave it possible for the 
Indian Governments on the one hand and 
the Secretary of State on the other to 
fulfil their financial and other obligations. 

I submit that the facts, figures and 
estimates set forth above, vague though 
the last be, because I have seen no 
official estimates, are sufficient to give 
some weight to my very earnest request 
(made on behalf of the people of India 
among whom I have lived for many years 
and have made many friends) that your 
Committee, before making any recom- 
mendations regarding constitutional 
changes in India, obtain the information 
asked for in my letter to you, dated 
30-5-1933, and have the figures most 
carefully examined and reported on by 
financial experts acquainted with con- 
ditions in India. 

I make bold to predict that the report 
of such experts will not be favourable. 

It has been said that the present 
administration in India cannot remain 
as it is and that those who do not agree 
with the White Paper pro-posals have no 
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alternative to offer. May I say that from 
the financial point of view the alternative 
is clearly to introduce a less costly rather 
than a more costly administration than 
the present, and it should not he beyond 
the capacity of statesmanship to devise 
measures that will at the same time give 


to India material advance in self- 
government. In other words, I am 
unable to understand why the advance 
of India to self-government as contem- 
plated in the Act of 1919 would neces- 
sitate a greatly increased cost of 
administration. 


memorandum 76 (SUPPLEMENTARY) BY DOUGLAS DEWAR. 


I desire to submit the following obser- 
vations on the estimates of the Secretary 
of State for India in Record of the Joint 
Committee No. 3 and those of Sir Mal- 
colm Hailey in Record No. 1, which have 
been published since I forwarded m 
June the precis of my evidence. 

Extra Cost of the New Constitution. 

Cost of New and Enlarged Machinery. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey estimates this at 
about Rs.-5 crores (p. 8 and p. 20). 

The Secretary of State, who gives a 
few details, puts the figure at Rs.-26 
crores, but the latter allows nothing for 
the cost of the Supreme Court, or for 
enhanced pension payments in conse- 
quence of the premature retardent ot 
officers on account of the new Constitu- 
tion, or for the increased cost of audit 
and accounting that will have to ^ in- 
curred in order to avoid increased loss 
of revenue from defalcations, etc. In 
this connection I beg leave to quote the 
following from page 92 of the Annual 
Administration Report of the Gorern- 
ment of the Punjab for 1930-31: The 

temporary appointment of two auditors 
to enquire into the extent of the leak- 
age of stamp revenue produced such sati^ 
factory results that the appointments 
have been continued and the system ex- 

tended,’’ .j 

Tbe Secreta?:y of State provides 
Ils.2-25 lakbs per annum for interest 
charges on tbe capital cost of new 
ings, etc. Will this suffice to cover both 
interest on capital and maintenance and 

renewal charges? i tu 

He puts the capital cost at Ks.54 laims 
for the provinces, but makes no allow- 
ance for the capital cost of new build- 
ings, such as court houses for the 
' Supreme and Federal courts, although 
allowance is made for “ possible reoon- 
stiruction of New Delhi for a summer 
session of the Legislature.” The amount 
viz., Rs.7 laMis, allowed for new build- 
ings, etc., in Sind would appear ,to be 
very low. In this, as in other cases, no 
details are given. In view of the above 


considerations, it seems highly improb- 
able that the annual cost of the new 
machinery would be as low as ils.2 crores. 

iSurrender of Revenue under the pro- 
posed Constitution. 

Contributions of States ... Rs.l crore. 
Loss of Currency receipts... ,, 1 
Separation of Burma . . ,, 3 

Should Burma remain attached to 
India there would still be a loss of about 
Rs.3 crores, because the temporary emer- 
gency surcharges of 25 per cent, are at 
present yielding about this amount of 
revenue in Burma. Sir Malcolm Hailey’s 
estimate of the loss of revenue amounting 
to Rs.13 crores when the surcharges are 
withdrawn has apparently been made on 
the assumption that Burma will have 
been separated. With Burma joined to 
India the loss on this account would be 
nearly Rs.16 crores. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey makes no allow- 
ance for any deterioration of the revenue 
at the centre or in the provinces in con- 
sequence of the administration being less 
efficient under the new Constitution than 
it is at present. 

Assuming that there will be no such 
deterioration, the finding of an addi- 
tional Rs.7 crores of revenue every year 
would not be a very heavy buiden for a 
country of the size of India if, at the 
present time, 'the country were very 
lightly taxed and living on its revenues 
without the administration being stinted. 

These conditions, however, are not 
being fulfilled. 

Hespite very heavy taxation India is 
living above its income and will in time 
become insolvent unless either its 
revenues increase or its expenditure de- 
creases. On 6th July, the Secretary of 
State said to the Joint Committee : if 

the state of the world does not get bettor 
if we stiH go on with commodity prices 
either at their present level or actually 
falling, not only does it make any change 
almost impossible but it makes the exist- 
ing system of Indian finances almos 
equally impossible,^’ 
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In niy Iminble opinion the condition of 
the finances of India is such that, whether 
commodity prices rise or fall, it is essen- 
tial for the tvelfare of the people that 
the costs of administering the country 
be lowered hy replacing the present form 
of government by a less costly one. 

The financial condition of India 
becomes apparent on examining (!') the 
debt of the Government of India and the 
Provincial Government, and (2) their pre- 
sent budgetary position. 

Debt, 

Provincial . — ^The indebtedness of the 
Provinces in the form of loans raised in 
the open market appears to amount to 
about Ps.lS crores. As such debt has 
been incurred for productive purposes it 
need not be here considered, but it should 
be noted that the Government of the 
United Provinces has applied nearly Its.2 
crores of its 6 per cent, loan to meet 
current expenses of administration which 
properly should have been met from 
revenue. 

A very serious matter is the extent to 
which the Provincial Governments have 
borrowed from the Government of India 
in order to balance their budgets. At 
the time of the Montagu-Chelmsford re- 
forms the Provincial debt amounted to 
Ps.63*09 crores, all of whibh was incurred 
for productive irrigation works. By 
31st March, 1933, this debt had risen to 
Ils-171-79 crores, of which about 31 crores 
has been borrowed in order to enable the 
Provinces to meet current unproductive 
expenditure. 

The recently published Report on the 
“Working of the Provincial Loans Account 
for 1931-32 shows that the Governments 
of Bombay, Bengal, the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces and Assam have failed 
to comply with the terms for the repay- 
ment of certain advances made to them 
to cover their overdrafts. Also that in 
view, inter alia, of ‘‘ the unsatisfactory 
state of the provincial fiinances ” they 
have been permitted to repay as much of 
these advances as their financial position 
may admit during the years 1932-33 and 
1933-34, the outstanding balances then 
being funded. 

As regards the other Provincial Govern- 
ments. The Government of the United 
Provinces began its career as a separate 
entity under the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms in 1921-22 with an opening 
balance of Rs. 88, 87, 000, and despite its 
having^ appropriated to ordinary current 
expenditure from its 6 per cent. Develop- 


ment Loan Rs.1,86,63,000 and from the 
Famine Insurance Fund Rs 84,69,00, it 
has now a deficit of Rs. 1,74,21 ,000. In 
other words since the inauguration of 
the Reforms its expenditure has exceeded 
its revenue by Rs. 4, 66,40, 000 despite 
having on at least two occasions increased 
taxation, and, of late 3 'ears, having 
reduced its expenditure on roads, etc., 
to an absolute minimum, so that to-day 
no less than 42 per cent, or its expendi- 
ture on Public Works goes to Establish- 
ment charges. 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa 
has managed to pay its way hitherto, 
because, in its own words, it has pre- 
ferred to forgo much of the development 
possible in richer provinces rather than 
place itself in an unsound financial 
position. But this cannot go on 
indefinitely . . . and unless new sources 
of revenue can be found there is likely 
to be a marked retrogression in the 
standard of administration, which is 
already cut as fine as it can be.’’ Apart 
from the newly formed N.W.F. Province, 
Madras is the only one at present which 
is not in financial difficulties. 

Government of India. We have seen 
that in Ajpril, 1932, the interest-bearing 
obligations of the Government of India 
exceeded interest-bearing assets by £162 
million. On 1st April, 1933, the excess 
was £183 million. 

The total interest-bearing obligations 
of the Government of India rose from 
Rs.881-74 crores in April, 1923, to 
Rs.l212*48 in 1933; in the same period 
the interest-bearing assets rose from 
Rs.663-04 to Rs.968-87 crores. These 
figures show that the Government of 
India has increased its debt considerably 
in order to lend money at interest to the 
Provinces, Railways and Postal Depart- 
ment. Thus the financial position of the 
Government of India is largely dependent 
on that of its debtors. We have con- 
sidered that of the Provinces, to which 
the Government of India has advanced 
Rs.l72 crores. 

The railways owe the Government of 
India Rs.752 crores. Hitherto they have 
paid their interest charges punctually, 
but not wholly out of current profits, 
having drawn on their reserves to the 
extent of about Rs.30 crores in the last 
three years. This cannot go on 
indefinitely. Unless their financial con- 
dition improves the railways will fall into 
arrears with their interest payments, as 
the Posts and Telegraph Department has 
done. This Department, which has bor- 
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rowed about Rs.20 crores, has been work- 
ing at a loss since. 1927. The interest 
due to the Government of India is shown 
as paid in the accounts but this has re- 
sulted in a loss on working of Ils.4*37 
orores since 1928. In reply to Major 
Attlee the Secretary of State said that 
India has repaid £84 million of the £100 
million contributed towards the War. 
This seems to have been accomplished 
by appropriating to that purpose all the 
sums provided in the budget under the 
head ‘‘ Avoidance and Payment of 
Debt.’’ 

Meanwhile, however, there has been 
fresh borrowing for non-productive pur- 
poses. On March 31st, 1914, India’s un- 
productive debt was £13. If we add 
£100 million for War debt, and sub- 
tract £84 million which has been repaid, 
the remainder is £29 million. But 
India’s unproductive debt on March 31st, 
1933, was £183. 

Thus, while paying off £84 million 
India has borrowed £154 million for un- 
productive purposes. I fail to see that 
this is a matter that should excite 
admiration. 

The Secretary of State for India 
agreed with Major Attlee that the un- 
productive debt of India is relatively 
very small and a very exceptional 
state of affairs. Is this the case? Let 
us compare India’s indebtedness with 
that of her nearest neighbours that pub- 
lish figures, namely, Persia and Siam. 

Bevenue in 

. Country, millions of Debt, 

pounds. 

India ... 155 183 (unproductive)* 

Persia ... 6 • 7 1*6 (foreign) . 

Siam ... 9 11 (total). 

India’s unproductive debt before the 
War was £13 million; it is now £183 
million, assuming that £100 is due to 
the war, we have an increase of £70 
million, i.e,, over 500 per cent. 

England’s debt before the War was 
£706 million; it is now £7,648; of this 
some £6,800 is due to the War, deduct- 
ing this we have an increase of £142 or 
a 20 per cent, increase. Thus since the 
War India’s unproductive debt has in- 
creased 25 times more rapidly than that 
of England. 

To a poor country like India £183 
million means far more than it does to 
England. In the plains of the United 
Provinces many an agricultural labourer 
keeps himself and his family on a wage 
of Ps.S per mensem or 3 shillings a 
week.^ The lowest wage given in the 


English Mills at Cawnpore is Es.16 per 
mensem ; in Indian mills I believe the 
wage is lower. In some District Boards 
the lowest paid clerks receive only 
Rs 15 per mensem. In order to com- 
pare Indian rates of wages with those 
in England it is necessary to multiply 
the former by some factor in the vicinity 
of 15. If we multiply 183 by 15 we 
arrive at the figure 2,745. Thus to com- 
pare India’s unproductive debt with that 
of England we should deem it to be 
about £2,745 million or nearly four 
times as great as that of England before 
the War. 

Budgetary Position. 


Provincial Governments. 

The following shows for these Govern- 
ments collectively the extent to which 
their expenditure exceeds their revenue. 

Amount 
in crores 
of rupees by 
which expendi- 
ture exceeded 
Year. Bevenue. 

1930- 31 4-9 

1931- 32 4*2 

1932- 33 .. ... ... 1*8 

1933- 34 (budget estimate) 2*5 
The figures for the last three years 

include savings from the cut in the pay 
of all Government Servants, which re- 
duced the expenditure by about ite.l 
crore in 1931-32, 3 crores in the following 
year and 1*5 in 1933-34, 

Thus, despite these cuts in pay, addi- 
tional taxation, drastic economies in all 
directions and curtailing expenditure on 
the upkeep of roads and buildings, the 
Provinces, as a whole, are living con- 
siderably above their income. They all 
assert that they have reached the limits 
of their taxable capacity, so that unless 
Death Duties be imposed and the capital 
thus levied be applied to current expendi- 
ture, the Provinces will, unless they are 
to go bankrupt have to be helped by 
revenue which at present goes to the 
Government of India. Sir Malcolm 
‘Hailey has made this clear in his memo- 
randum. 


The Central Government. 

The following shows the surplus or 


‘deficit of the Central 

Government : — 


Surplus^ 
or deficit 


in crores 

- Year. 

of rupees. 

1930-31 

-11*6 

1931-^ 

-13*7 

1932-33 

-h 2*7 

1933-34 budget 

•b -25 
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At first sight the fact that there was 
a slight surplus last year and one is 
expected next year seems satisfactory, 
and the Secretary of State expressed 
satisfaction, especially as the figures in- 
clude each year a provision of Ils.6*S4 
crores for reduction of debt. 

A scrutiny of the details, however, 
puts a very different complexion on the 
matter. On the revenue side o-f the 

1932- 33 budget we find (1) Bs.9*34 crores 
were withdrawn from the Railway Depre- 
ciation Fund to enable the railways to 
pay interest due from them to the Gov- 
ernment of India. (2) Rs.1-15 crores 
were received on account of salt revenue 
.which would not have been payable until 

1933- 34 but for the abolition of the credit 
system. (3) Of the total receipts Rs.18 
crores represent the proceeds of the 
emergency surcharges of 25 per cent, im- 
posed in 1931 on all taxes except 
export duties. 

On the expenditure side of the 1932-33 
budget we find (1) a savings of about 
Rs.5 crores on account of a 10 per cent, 
cut on all salaries, which is virtually a 
breach of contract. (2) The expenditure 
of Rs.46-76 crores on Defence Services is 
more than Rs.S crores less than the sum 
declared by the Government in 1928 to 
be the minimum for the mamtenance of 
an efiScient army. Part of this reduction 
represents the cut in pay of the ofi5.cers 
and a fall in prices of military stores. 
Taking these facts into consideration, the 
expenditure of Defence last year seems 
to have been about Ils.6 crores below 
the limit of safety. Moreover, severe 
retrenchments have been made in most 
branches of the administration. 

As regards the budget for 1933-34, the 
revenue will still be swollen by the 25 per 
cent, surcharge and it is estimated that 
Rs.7*7 crores will have to be withdrawn 
from the Railway Depreciation Fund to 
meet interest payments ; at the same time 
all new railway development is suspended. 
The Defence expenditure will be on the 
same low scale as in last year, and the 
expenditure on salaries will be Its,2*5 
crores below the normal scale on account 
of a 5 per cent, cut in all salaries. 

Both the Secretary of State and Sir 
Malcolm Hailey admit that India will not 
be able to undertake any additional ex- 
pense on the administration until the 
various Governments are in a position to 
frame normal budgets, that is to abolish 
the emergency tax surcharges and incur 


the expenditure necessary to administer 
the country properly. 

Loss of revenue when the emergency- 
surcharges are withdrawn. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey estimates this at 
about Rs.13 crores a year. The loss on 
the basis of the 1933-34 revenue figures 
would be Rs.lo-9, but if Burma be 
separated the loss will be about Rs.13 
crores. 

Additional expenditure that will be in- 
curred when normal budgets are filmed. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey estimates this at 
Rs.4 crores over the 1933-34 budget on 
account of the restoration of the 5 per 
cent, cut in pay of all the Military and 
Civil and Railway Officers, Imperial and 
Provincial. 

There is, however, other expenditure 
of which he makes no mention, viz., that 
on Defence Services and on the ordinary 
administration . 

Defence Services , — I have already com- 
mented on the manner in which these 
are being starved. In this connection the 
Memo, attached to the 1933-34 budget 
says: ‘‘ The figures of reduction in ex- 
penditure include about a crore of rupees 
due to the fall in commodity prices helow 
the level of 1928-29; so that if prices 
rise again towards that level, so will 
the Defence budget automatically rise. 
Moreover, certain of the retrenchment 
measures , , . have the effect of re- 

ducing current expenditure on stores by 
diminishing the quantities held in stock. 
This process obviously cannot be con- 
tinuous, and when surpluses have been 
consumed current expenditure is bound 
to rise again. Finally, part of the reduc- 
tion has been secured by the postpone- 
ment of building and other programmes 
. . . Commitments of this kind cannot 

be indefinitely postponed, for experience 
has shown that the accumulation of com- 
mitments is merely laying up trouble for 
the future,” In view of these considera- 
tions the additional annual cost of De- 
fence when normal budgets are resumed 
cannot well be less than Rs.4 crores. 

Civil Charges at the Centre . — Owing to 
financial stringency it .would seem that 
necessary expenditure which is ordinarily 
paid out of current revenue is either 
being postponed or charged to capital 
account. In 1927-28 Rs.39 lakhs were 
spent from current revenue on capital 
outlay on Forests and Salt works; in 
1931-32 and 1932-33 such expenditure 
amounted to Rs.13 and Rs.lO lakbs. 
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In the course of his budget speech in 
1930 Sir George Schuster said, ** I doubt 
whether it is adequately realised to what 
an extent the gradual development of 
the present form of constitution has in- 
creased work on the shoulders of the 
Central Government, and I do not think 
it IS an exaggeration to say that there 
is not a single Department in the Gov- 
ernment of India in which those occupy- 
ing the higher appointments are not at 
present overworked. Indeed I think it is 
far more likely that as representative 
institutions grow and the Sessions of the 
Legislative Assembly Income longer it 
will be necessary to divide up some of 
the existing Departments and create new 
appointments for representation in this 
Assembly.’* Nevertheless, the expendi- 
ture under the head Civil Administration 
has been reduced from Ils.13-34 crores 
m 1930-31 to Rs.9-59 crores in 1933-34. 
About Rs.l*4 crores of this reduction is 
due to the temporary cuts in pay and the 
separation of the N.W.F. Province. 
Allowing for this, the reduction is Rs.2-3 
crores or 20 per cent. Assuming that 
half this reduction can be continued in- 
definitely without impairing the efficiency 
of the administration, the extra cost of 
Civil Administration in the normal 
budget win be over Rs.l crore, and that 
of the Forest, Salt and Irrigation De- 
partments nearly 30* lakhs, say, Rs.l -5 
crores in all. 


Civil Charges in the Frovinces. 

A perusal of tho Annual Administra- 
tion Reports of most of the Rrovinoes 
conveys some idea of the extent to which 
the administration is being starved. The 
Government of the C.F* state that the 
economies they have had to adopt mean 
the sacrifice in great part of the 
standard v^hich has been accepted hither- 
to as necessary in order to ^ secure an 
efficient and impartial administration. 
Whether the new standard will achieve 
the same object must he left to time 
to show,” 

Some idea of the extent to which the 
economy campaign is carried may be 
gathered that the Government of the 
Dnited Provinces in order to save 
expense has not printed the report of the 
Committee appointed to enquire into the 
conduct of the Benares Municipal Board. 
He who wishes to study that document 
has either to repair to the Secretariat or 
pay to have a copy made. 

The following figures speak for them- 
selves : 


Amounts, tn crores 
Read of of rupees, spent in 

Expenditure, the Provinces in the 
years 

1927-28. 1932-33- 

Public Health ... 168 138 

Agriculture ... 214 194 

Industries ... 71 65 

Civil Works paid for 

out of revenue ... 943 615 

Total 1,396 1,012 

Under the above heads the expenditure 
in 1932-33 was nearly Rs.4 crores less 
than in 1927-28. Some of the reduction 
is accounted for by the cut in pay ana 
the fall in prices. This means that the 
work has been carried out less expen- 
sively, but that will not happen when 
normal conditions return. The above 
figures show that in the Provinces last 
year work on roads, public buildings,, 
etc., which would normally have been 
carried out and paid for out ot current 
revenue at the cost of nearly 3^ crorea 
have been left undone. Apart from^ lee- 
way that ought to be made up it is 
difficult to believe that the Provinces can 
maintain themselves under normal con- 
ditions unless they spend annually an 
additional Rs.2*5 crores. 

The Secretary of State for India seems 
to be of opinion that further retrench- 
ments in the Provinces are possible- 
Would such retrenchments be true 
economy ? Is it possible to reduce 
charges substantially without the loss of 
revenue involved exceeding the expendi- 
ture saved? 

In 1931-32 the Bengal Government (1) 
reduced by 15 per cent, the pay of aU 
officiating incumbents of offices and all 
new entrants, (2) reduced Travelling 
allowances and motor car and other con- 
veyance allowances. 

Further reductions are of course 
possible, but should such reductions 
render it difficult for Government 
Servants to maintain themselves and 
families the temptation to increase 
income by illegitimate means would be 
great. In any case discontented Govern- 
ment Servants are not conducive to high 
revenue returns. ‘ ^ 

The foregoing considerations indicate 
that the problem that would confront the 
Central Government in the event of effect 
being given to the White Paper Pro- 
posals is to find Rs.l9 crores of additional 
income every year after having reduced 
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the existing race ot income tax, salt tax 
and import duties by 20 per cent, and 
postage rates by 33 per cent, involving 
a relinquishment of Es.l3 crores ot 
revenue. Sir Malcolm Haiiey states that 
an excise on matches .would yield about 
Rs.2J crores per annum. It such be 
imposed the lemaming Rs 29'} crores 
would have to be derived from increased 
revenue owing to improved conditions. 

The impiobability that such betterment 
will be realised until many years shall 
have elapsed is indicated by the existence 
of certain factors tending to check an 
increase in revenue, viz., the growth ot 
indigenous industries, the condition of 
the railways and the probable decrease 
in the efficiency ot the administrative 
machinery. 

The growth of indigenous industries. 
Sir Malcolm Hailey has made (p. 20) the 
entry Decline in Customs . . , (?)2* 

Such a decline is probable, quite apart 
from any falling off in the efficiency ot 
the Customs administration. In the 
memo, attached to the budget proposals 
for 1933-34 the following passage occurs : 

It has been found necessary to allow 
for a reduction of about 1 crore in the 
customs revenue owing to the rapid 
increase which is taking place in the 
[ndian production of sugar under the 
shelter of the protective duty.’* 

The existing Indian tariff affords India 
a high measure of protection and is 
doubtless giving, at the consumers’ ex- 
pense, considerable impetus to Indian 
industrialism. The new indigenous 
industries which are arising, although a 
good thing for India, must affect 
adversely the Customs’ revenue in the 
form of import duties. This should he 
partly counterbalanced by a higher 
income tax revenue and might be in part 
counterbalanced in some cases by an 
excise. But the net effect is likely to 
be a fall in Customs revenue. The 
Customs revenue would be even more 
adversely affected if the new Government 
sever the present link between the rupee 
and sterling, or open the Indian mints 
to the free coinage of silver. This would 
have the effect of enhancing greatly the 
price in India of all imported com- 
modities and might result in the Customs 
revenue dwindling to a mere fraction of 
its present figure. In my opinion one 
■of the weakest spots of the White Paper 
proposals from the financial point of 
view is that Customs would form the 
main source of the income of the Federal 
^tovemment. 


The Condition of the State Railways. 
Between 1924 and 1931 the raiiwaj^s 
contributed to the revenue nearly Rs.6 
crores a year. Since then they have 
contributed nothing and have been work- 
ing at a loss. The present economic 
slump is in part responsible tor this, but 
only in part. The interest payable by 
the railways on their capital has 
increased from nearly Rs.24 crores in 
1924 to nearly Rs.33 crores without any 
increase in the gross traffic receipts. 
The present interest charges are only 
Rs.6 crores less than the traffic receipts 
in the best year, viz., 1927-28. The total 
loss of the railways as the result of the 
last three years’ working is Rs.23} crores, 
despite the fact that the expenditure on 
replacements has been Rs.9 crores below 
the normal figure and the employees have 
during half the period been subjected to 
a 10 per cent, cut in pay. In order to 
meet the interest payments due to the 
Government of India during the past 
three years Rs.l6 crores have been with- 
drawn from the Reserve Fund, ot which 
the balance is now ml, and Rs.l3} from 
the Depreciation Fund. The balance of 
this last now amounts to Rs.13 crores. 

This is the state of affairs notwith- 
standing recent increases in fares and 
rates. In view of the competition ot 
motor vehicles, it is not improbable that 
in the future the State Railways will be 
a drain on the State instead of a 
revenue-yielding asset. 

Probable Decrease in the Efficiency of 
the Administration, 

To the facts I have already cited to 
show that Indianisation of the adminis- 
tration often entails decreased efficiency, 
I may add the poor percentage of col- 
lections of municipal dues and the large 
sums remitted as irrecoverable. Bihar 
and Orissa seem to be one of the worst 
provinces in this respect. For all the 
Municipalities the current demand on 
account of taxes for the year 1931-32 was 
Rs 29 lakhs, the amount in arrear was 
Rs.8 lakhs and during the year Rs.2 
lakhs were written off as irrecoverable. 

That economic depression is not the 
sole cause of these bad results is 
apparent from the following passages 
which occur in the Annual Review of the 
Administration of the Municipalities : 

Patna city in the year following its 
supersession has decreased the percent- 
age of its outstanding balances on cur- 
rent demand from 37 to 23 and the only 
reason while it still remains on the list 
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(of Boards of which, tihe arreais aro in 
excess of one-fifth of the demand) is the 
inevitable delay in realising arrears 
through the courts and the difficulties 
due to inaccurate and incorrect registers 
and defects of procedure on the part of 
the superseded Board.’’ 

“ Eemi'ssions, as enquiries made dur- 
ing the year under review have amply 
proved, are made in many of the default- 
ing municipalities on the recommenda- 
tion of the tax Daroga without even a 
petition from tke rate-payer and with- 
out due verification of the facts. 

Two other causes of the falling revenue 
may be mentioned, the communal ques- 
tion and the liability of acts of executive 
officers to criticism in the Legislative 
Assemblies. These are likely to be 
accentuated under the proposed .Con- 
stitution. 

The Communal Question,’— Tlhis affects 
the revenue injuriously in two ways. 
First, the desire rapidly to Indianise the 
services may result in the employment of 
Indians in preference to Europeans hav- 
ing better qualifications. TIhe promise 
of the Government to Indianise the ser- 
vices at a definite rate has resulted in 
the appointment of some persons not well 
qualified for their duties. For example,^ 
Mr. Hayman told the Legislative 
Assembly in 1931 that the Railway 
authorities had taken into the engineer- 
ing department Indians lacking the 
qualifications previously insisted on. 

Secondly, the desire to satisfy the 
minority communities. Various percent- 
ages of posts are allotted to members of 
these communities, irrespective of the re- 
lative qualifications of these. Thus in 
case of appointments filled by competi- 
tive examination it may happen that 
the candidate 50th in order of merit may 
be appointed in preference to 20 or 30 
above him because he happens to belong 
to a minority community. In 1^1 Sir 
James Crerar told the Legislative 
Assembly that unqualified Muslims were 
allowed to hold temporarily posts re- 
served for Muslims in the Government of 
India offices until qualified Muslims were 
available. Recently I saw a letter writ- 
ten by an Englishman in India to his 
father in which it was stated that in 
Local Boards in places where the Hindu- 
Muhammadan ‘feeling ran high, posts 
had been filled by Indian Christians, or 
one post was held by two incumbents, a 
Hindu and a Muhammadan. 

Criticism hy the Legislative Assembly. 
— Such criticism, if reasonable and con- 


fined to important matters, is doubtless 
salutary. At present however the most 
trivial acts are made the subjects of 
questions in the various Assemblies with 
the result that officials are needlessly 
harassed. Executive officials are already 
usually overworked; they often have to 
take actiion which is necessarily dis- 
pleasing to some people, if they perform 
their duties faithfully. If an official is 
liable to be attacked in the Assembly for 
every such action, and has to send in a 
statement of reasons for his act, 
obviously he will be inclined to shirk his 
duty, take the line of least resistance, do 
as little as possible, overlook irregulari- 
ties, refrain from taking disciplinary 
action, etc. 

Before the introduction of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms the aim of the aver- 
age ofiacial used to be to administer his 
office or district as efficiently as possible, 
now the aim is rather to administer so as 
to avoid criticism in the Legislature. 
The less an official does the less the risk 
of such criticism. 

In my opinion part of the recent fail 
in revenue is due to the lowering of the 
efficiency of the administration as the 
result of the Montagu-Chelmsford re- 
forms. What this percentage is, it is 
obviously impossible to say. It is doubt- 
less greater in some Departments than in 
others The railways seem to have 
suffered considerably. The fact that 
every year more than two millifon people 
are caught travelling without tickets on 
the main Indian railways show that 
strict surveillance is necessary to main- 
tain the revenue. Two or three years- 
ago the Managing Director of the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway said : I am of opinion 
that the present meticulous control is 
largely due to politics and seriously 
affects the efficient working of the Indian 
railways, which should be operated en- 
tirely with the object of developing the 
trade of the country. I feel sure that 
the present system of control increases 
the cost of working, reduce® the authority 
of the Agents, and restricts their initia- 
tive, and further impairs the loyalty of 
the employees to their railway.” 

The present tax revenue of India is 
about Rs.150 crores and the gross re- 
ceipts of the State railways about Rs.86 
crores. Should further lowering in the 
efficiency of the administration lead to a 

per cent, reduction in revenue and rail- 
way receipts this would mean a loss of 
Rs.l2 crores to the country. 
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Chair man. 1 Before I invite my col- 
leagues to put questions to you, Air. 
Deivar, I wish to inform the Committee 
and the Indian Delegates that I have had 
an intimation from the Secretary of 
State that he proposes to provide the 
Committee with a AIemorand.um which 
I understand, is to deal with certain of 
the matters dealt with in Air. Dewar’s 
Alemoranda, and which Alemorandum the 
Secretary of State proposes to ask the 
Committee to make public. Unfor- 
tunately the Secretary o-f State is not 
alble to be here. Perhaps Mr. Sutler 
could give us some indication of how the 
position stands. 

Air. Butler.] Aly Lord Chairman, in 
view of the complicated nature of a great 
deal of these two memoranda we thought 
perhaps it might be helpful to the Com- 
mittee were they to have a Alemorandum 
dealing with many of the detailed points 
which arise in Air. Dewar’s submissions. 
I think perhaps the Committee may agree 
that it is very difiicult to clear up some 
of these statistical points by the method 
of question and answer, and we hope that 
it may be valuable to the Committee to 
have a Alemorandum such as you have 
described. 

Chairman. 

15,7-82. Do you desire to make any 
corrections or to say anything in exten- 
sion of these Alemoranda at this stage? 
— I should like, if I may, to bring up to 
date the figures given in my Memoran- 
dum No. 75, in regard to the amount m 
the Post Office Savings Bank and the 
outstanding cash certificates. I am 
afraid they were given from rather old 
information that I could get at the time, 
but I gave there the amount m the 
Savings Bank as Rs. 257,000,000. Now, 
on the 31st March, 1933, I see they had 
risen to Rs. 4,250 lakhs and the out- 
standing cash certificates had risen from 
Rs. 2,100 lakhs to Rs. 6,458 lakhs on 3l6t 
March, 1933, 

15.783. Shall we make the appropriate 
corrections in your memoranda? — ^If you 
please, my Lord Chairman. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

15.784. May I suggest that these are 
not corrections; they are additions? — Of 
course, the date would have to be altered 
if you alter the figures. I have given 
you 1927, it is now 1933; it is a sub- 
stitution, I would prefer to say. 

Marquess of Lothian^ 

15.785. Mr. Dewar, will you turn to 
your Memorandum 76 : ‘‘In my humble 


opinion uhe condition of the finances of 
India is such that, whether commodity 
prices rise or fallj it is essential for the 
welfare of the people that the cost ot 
administering the country be lowered by 
replacing the present form of Govern- 
ment by a less costly one.” Have you 
any suggestions as to what form of Gov- 
ernment you have in mind when you 
say “a less costly one”? — Of course, 
that is a matter, I should say, for the 
statesman rather than the financier, but 
still we had a less costly form of govern- 
ment v/hich acted very well until the 
Alontagu-Chelmsford Reforms were in- 
stituted, and there is no reason tha-t I 
can see personally why that should not 
go on being Indianised as rapidly as may 
be That was an efficient and, in my 
opinion, inexpensive Government. The 
taxation was lower in 1914 than it had 
been in 1858. 

15.786. You me^in you would go back to 
the pre-AIontagu-Chelmsford Constitu- 
tion? — I do not say I would go back to 
it, but that is a suggestion and a feasible 
Constitution. 

Earl W interton. 

15.787. Did you say you would not go 
back.P — No; I only suggested it was a 
feasible Constitution. We know it has 
acted in the past, and we are not trying 
anything new; but I have already said I 
do not profess to be a statesman. 

Marquess of Lothian. 

15.788. You recommend it from what I 
may call the administrative point of view 
rather than the political point of view? 
— From the financial .point of view I 
should say it is necessary to cut your 
coat according to your cloth. 

Earl Winterton, 

15.789. I still do not catch the witness’s 
answer. Will you allow me to explain 
to you my difficulty, I understood you 
to say in the course of your answer “ I 
did not say that I would not go back.” 
Was that so? What did you say? — I did 
not say that I would offer this definitely 
as an alternative to the present proposal. 
But I said it would be a feasible Con- 
stitution which would cost far legs than 
the proposed one. * 

Lord Middleton. 

15.790. I understand the whole tenor 
of your memorandum is that such success 
as we have met with in looking after 
India has rested on light taxation. Is 
that so? — I would say that under light 
taxation India made wonderful progress* 
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15.791. You rather fear for the future 
if taxation is increased to any large 
extent? — I regard the present taxation 
as simply appalling. 

15.792. But at present taxation has not 
fallen so heavily on agricultural India 
as on Urban India. Is that so? The 
income tax, for instance, does not fall 
on agricultural income? — ^That is so. 

15.793. And the Settlement in Bengal 
and Bihar has not been tampered with? 
—No. 

15.794. Is that right? — That is right. 

15.795. Then supposing that, owing to 
greatly increased expenditure under 
Reforms, it were necesgary to increase 
the burden of taxation on agricultural 
India, what would be your views on 
that? Would it be fraught with danger? 
— Knowing the condition of agriculturists 
in India it would be a most cruel thing 
to do, knowing how hard they find it to 
live. I have been a District Officer as 
well as having been in the Accounts De- 
partment, so I know from experience 
what a struggle these poor men have, to 
make both ends meet, and any taxation 
on them I should regard as a most cruel 
thing. 

15.796. They are the majority of the 
population, are they not? — ^The vast 
majority. 

15.797. In studying the history of 
India in the past would you agree with 
me that heavy taxation on the agricul- 
tural population has not met with 
success and that they have resisted it? Is 
that so? — I know that when the salt tax 
was put up there was a good deal of 
dissatisfaction, but I would not say they 
went so far as to resist it by force. 

15.798. I am going back to the days 
before the advent of the British rule? 
— Before the advent of the British rule 
I think they had to send troops very 
often to collect the taxes. They lived in 
forts, and it depended more or less on 
the power and rapacity of the tax 
collector. That was the case before we 
took it over. When we took over 
Gorakhpur, I think there were 44 forts 
that were owned by Zamindars there, 
into which they used to withdraw them- 
selves when the tax collector came along. 

15.799. You do think increased taxa- 
tion in India is a very dangerous thing? 
— Considering that they have no votes, 
any Constitution which imposes in- 
creased taxation on people who have no 
vot^ is not, in my opinion, desirable.^ 

, Lord Hanheillour,'] I find great diffi- 
,j 3 plty in putting questions in detail to 


Mr. Dewar, especially in view of the 
Memorandum that is about to be pub- 
lished. I do not know whether after that 
Memorandum has been circulated there 
will be an opportunity of seeing Mr- 
Dewar here again. 

Chairman, 2 I can only say it is for 
the Committee to decide. 

Lord ^Eankeillour, 

15.800. I want to put one or two 
general questions to Mr, Dewar. I take 
lb your general position is that in India 
at present the expenditure is already too 
high? — ^I consider that the taxation in 
India is exceedingly high taxation. 

15.801. I think you estimate that these 
proposals will bring about an increase 
of, was it 7 crores? — I do not know that 
I have actually given any figures, be- 
cause I have to estimate. I cannot tell. 
They say, it is going to cost, I think, 
7 lakhs for Karachi, for instance. I do 
not know whether they are going to 
build new offices or what they want in 
Karachi for a new Government. I have 
accepted Sir Malcolm Hailey’s figures as 
far as they go. 

15.802. On that you think there would 
be a large increase in the cost of Pro- 
vincial administration .P — I have given the 
figures under various heads in my Second 
Memorandum. I have commented on Sir 
Malcolm Hailey’s figures. 

15.803. You think that in consequence 
of that there would be pressure from 
the Provinces on the Pederal Government 
for more assistance? — I do not see how 
the Provinces are going to find the 
money. 

15.804. You anticipate there wiH be 
strong pressure on Federal Sources of 
Revenue? — ^Most assuredly in the case of 
most Provinces, possibly not Madras 
and possibly not the Punjab. 

15.805. Otherwise there will? — I should 
certainly think so. 

15.806. Would you mind telling us the 
present method of collection? I under- 
stand income tax is collected on a 
Federal basis and by Federal officers? — 
I am afraid I am not quite aware of 
what is done, bedause it is 10 years since 
I left India, but in my day I, as collector 
of revenue, had to collect the income , 
tax, I know they now have an Inspec- 
tor of Income Tax who is a Provincial 
officer; at least I think he is Provincial. 
'We had Mr. Gaskell of the United^ Pro- 
vinces, and I imagine he is a Provincial 
officer and not a Federal officer. 
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Mr. Butler. 

15.807. I think he was a Central officer f 
— 1 am sorry. As I say, it is 12 years 
since I was in the ’United Provinces as a 
Collector, and things have rather changed 
since then. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Klian.'l Greatly. 

Lord BanLeillour. 

15.808. Can you tell us what propor- 
tion of the total revenue of India is 
collected and passes through tJie Central 
Exchequer.^ — take it that all the Cus- 
toms ceitainly pass through the Central 
Exchequer and, presumably, the Income 
Tax does, but the Opium Revenue, I be- 
lieve, IS collected by the Provincial 
people and then credit is given to the 
Government of India afterwards. 

15.809. And a proportion of those 
revenues is passed on to the Provincial 
Governments? — No; I do not think so. 

15.810. What proportion goes through 
the Central Exchequer and is thence dis- 
tributed? — I take it the whole of the 
Customs Duty is entirely Central , the 
Income Tax I am now told is also Cen- 
tral, but the Opium Revenue, I imagine, 
is collected by the Provincial officers and 
it must be passed through the Exchange 
Account to the Central offices. 

15.811. Do you know what the propor- 
tion is? — The Opium Revenue is pretty 
small. I can tell you from Sir Malcolm 
Hailey’s memorandum. Have you got 
Record No. 1, unrevised? He gives the 
actual opium only 0*63, and, of course, 
it is a diminishing revenue because it is 
going to disappear, and that is, as tar 
as T know, the only Central Revenue 
that is collected in the Provinces, if 1 
am right in thinking that the Income 
Tax is now purely Central. 

15.812. Have the Central Government 
at present any power of checking expen- 
diture in the Provinces by withholding 
some part of the revenue which goes 
through the Exchequer — The Central 
Government would have no power. It is 
all paid into the local Government. 

15.813. It has been suggested that in 
future they might have such a power? — 
That could be provided for, but, at the 
present moment, each Province receives 
all its own revenue, and the Central 
Government does not ask any questions. 

15.814. Would you see a great difficulty 
in so arranging matters that a part of 
the revenue was retained by the Cen- 
tral Government in order to secure some 
financial control over the Provinces ? — 
In order to do that you would have to 


have a Central officer collecting the 
revenue, would not you, because the Pro- 
vincial officer collects the revenue and 
sends it to his Treasury; so unless you 
had a Central officer I do not see how 
you could retain it. The Accountant- 
General IS a Central officer, and they 
might direct him to earmark a certain 
amount of the revenue, but he is not a 
Treasury officer. The Treasury officer is 
entirely a Provincial officer. 

15.815. The question has arisen whether, 
in order to have a hold over the efficiency 
of the Provincial Governments and to 
see that their officers carried out Federal 
laws, there might be some financial check 
of this kind. Would that involve a great 
change in the machinery of the Central 
Government? — I think it would because 
you would have to have Central officers 
collecting the revenue. 

15.816. Do you think it would te an 
insuperable difficulty ? — ^If you were to 
make Land Revenue a Central subject 
of course, that is one of the curious 
things in this Federal Constitution. As 
I look at things the King-Emperor owns 
all the land, and I do not know quite 
where he comes in in this Federation, 
but that is another point. I think the 
oriental theory is that a Rajah, the 
Mogul, or the King-Emperor owns all 
the land. 

Sir Kari Singh Gout. 

15.817. Is that the present theory of 
the British Government in India? — T say 
it is the oriental theory 

15.818. Is that the present theory of 
the British Government in India ? — do 
not know what the present theory of the 
Government of India is, but it has been 
recognised from time immemorial. 

15.819. I am speaking of the present 
British Government in India? — I cannot 
answer that question. 

Sir Ahhar Hydari. 

15.820. I am not sure whether there 
has been some misunderstanding about 
the question in this regard. Is it not, 
Mr. Dewar, that so far as the Trea-aury 
is concerned, there is only one Treasury. 
There is no difference between Central 
and Provincial Treasuries where the 
revenue is actually deposited, but the dis- 
tinction between the two is more of 
accounts and books? — It would be cer- 
tainly. Yes, that is so, 

15.821. So that every source of revenue, 
whether ultimately accounted as Pro- 
vincial or Central, first goes to one com- 
mon treasury, and, if it is decided that 
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the Imperial Government should have a 
first charge upon any portion there, it 
could be effected?— Yes; it could be 
effected. 

Sir AJchar Kydari.J Have I put your 
question ? 

Lord BankeillouT. 

15.822. I have no doubt from my 
ignorance I did not use the right ex- 
pressions, but that is exactly what I 
was asking. It would be possible? — Yes, 
if you said so much per cent, is to be 
earmarked for the Government of India; 
if the Treasury officer did not carry out 
that order, I do not know quite what 
would happen, but presumably he would. 
He is the servant of the Provincial 
Government. 

15.823. Just for the moment, on the 
Eailway Board, do you think that would 
make for economy or otherwise? — I am 
afraid I did not catch your question. 

16.824. The working of the Railway 
Board : Do you approve that from a 
financial point of view; the proposal tK) 
set up a Railway Board? — am afraid 
I am not prepared to give an opinion 
on that. 

15.825. Only one other question. I 
dare say that you have noticed that 
there has been a good deal of anxiety 
lest the Statutory charges for p*^jisions 
and interest and the like should not be 
punctually paid ; that there might be 
delay in their payment. How do you 
think *it would be possible to provide 
against that? — If the money is not there, 
I do not see how you can get it. You 
mean if the taxes were not sufficient to 
furnish the revenue necessary to pay 
these pensions? I do not see now you 
could pay them. 

15.826. To go back to what Sir Akbar 
Hydari said, if it is always to go through 
one channel, could not some of it be 
earmarked as a first charge for Statutory 
payments? — suppose it could be ear- 
marked, but could it be carried out in 
the case of local demands? Would you 
have the Treasury officer refuse a local 
demand on the ground that some of the 
balance was earmarked for the Central 
Government ? 

15.827. That is what I am asking? — It 
is all a question of there being money 
there. If there is not enough money to 
go round, somebody has to go short. 

15.828. Could not the statutory charges 
have a first pull on it? — I suppose it 

, would be possible. 


16.829. You have not thought a scheme 
of that sort out? — ^You could pass a 
Statute, but how are you going to enforce 
it? That is what I am not clear about. 

15.830. You said just now that it would 
be possible to arrange for all the money 
to come through one channel, and could 
not it be, if necessary, switched off 
during that process? — ^You could pass a 
rule regarding that, but I am not quite 
certain how you could enforce it. The 
Treasury officer is a local Government 
officer, and if the local Government 
said you have to pay this bill,’’" be 
might be rather chary about not doing 
it. They would say '‘-you have the 
money there''; he would have to say. 

That is earmarked for the Central 
Government." 

15.831. You would have to have 
Federal officers ? — might put the 
Treasury officer in a rather difficult posi- 
tion. 

15.832. Is there anybody at present in 
India who corresponds tQ the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General here? — There is an 
Auditor-General m India. 

15.833. Are his functions the same as 
here? — He is rather different because he 
is an accountant as well. He keeps the 
account as well as does the audit, and, 1 
believe, in England the Auditor-General 
only audits. 

15.834. Is it his duty to see that the 
appropriations passed bv the Legislature 
are spent for those purposes for which 
they are passed? — ^Yes. 

15.835. On whom is he dependent? — 
In the case of Provincial revenues? 

Lord Banheillour.'] No; I am talking 
of Central revenues. 

Mr. Butter, 

15.836. T think there is a slight mis- 
apprehension. I do not think that is 
quite the correct explanation of the posi- 
tion of the Auditor-General in India? — 
He has to issue an Audit Appropriation 
Account every year, does he not? 

Dr. Shafa* at Ahmad Khan, 

15.837. Is not the Auditor-General dis- 
tinct from the Accountant-General ? — ^The 
Accountant-General is in the Provinces. 

Sir Ahhar Kydari. 

15.838. I think you are not aware of 
the fact that there has been a recent 
separation of accounts and audits. For- 
merly the Accountant-General used to be 
both Auditor for the Provinces, in 
subordination to the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General, and also he used to be 
the Accountant-General. Now I think 
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they are separating the two? — I only 
heard it had been tried as an experiment 
m the United ProFinces and had been 
giren up because it was too expensive. 
That is my information, but I left India 
some years ago. 

Lord Bankeillour. 

15,339. You know the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General here is an independent 
officer, not under any department of 
Government, who reports whether the 
money voted by Parliament has been 
spent for the purposes for which it was 
voted. Is there anything of that kind at 
the Centre m India now? — ^Yes, that is 
the Auditor-General’s duty, to see that 
the money which is voted is properly 
appropriated. 

15.840. Is he attached to the Finance 
Department^ — No; he is appointed hy 
the .Secretary of State. He has a dif- 
ferent office altogether. He is supposed 
to be quite independent of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

15.841. Do you think there is anything 
in these proposals which would affect his 
position — ^the White Paper Proposals? — 
I do not think so necessarily, because, 
after alf, he has only to see that the 
Statute IS carried out, and, whatever the 
Statute is, I suppose he does that. 

15.842. As here, he can only make a 
post-mortem, as it were? — Yes. 

Lieut .-Colonel Sir E, Gidney. 

15.843. Will not the post of Auditor- 
General remain after the new Constitu- 
tion Act is passed.? — ^I cannot say. I 
should ask the framers of the Act. I 
think they said they had to provide for 
one. As far as my recollection goes the 
White Paper does not deal with it at all. 
They are leaving that for the future. 
But what is in tsheir minds I have not 
any idea. 

Sir Beginald Craddock, 

^ 15,844 You made certain remarks 

about the Land Revenue. The first point 
I would ask you is that the ordinary cul- 
tivator has to pay rent, has he not? — 
Yes. 

15.845. Or Land Revenue in the Ryot- 
wari Provinces? — ^Yes. 

15.846. In the Zamindari Provinces he 
pays rent to the landlord? — ^Yes. 

15.847. Consequently the burden of 
Land Revenue does not fall directly upon 
him. It depends upon what rent he has 
to pay? — ^The cultivator is only re- 
^onsiible for paying the rent to his land- 
lord. 


15.848. That is what I mean. The 
Land Revenue might be comparatively 
moderate, whereas the rents might be on 
a higher scale ? — Undoubtedly it does 
happen. 

15.849. As for example Lord Middle- 
ton asked you about the Permanent 
Settlement. The Permanent Settlement 
prevents any Land Revenue being in- 
creased, but ]t does not, as such, prevent 
any rent being increased? — No. 

15.850. Therefore, the burden paid by 
the cultivators of Bengal does not de- 
pend on the burden of Land Revenue on 
the Zamindars? — Not necessarily. 

15.851. But upon the rents which the 
zamindar takes from the cultivator? — 
That is so. 

15.852. The cultivator, likewise, has to 
pay his share of the Customs on any pur- 
chases that he makes of imported sugar 
or cloth? — ^Yes, of course he does. 

15.853. So that a very high Custom 
must therefore react very greatly on the 
whole body of agriculturists? The 
village dwellers form 90 per cent, and 
the agriculturists about 72 per cent, of 
the population?— I quite agree. 

15.854. Consequently high Customs, 
high Excise and general taxation with 
the exception of Income Tax, fall very 
hardly upon the agricultural population? 
— I should say every tax except Income 
Tax affects them. 

15.855. Then the cost of litigation, for 
example, is a very important item, in his 
budget? — Yes, because he has to litigate 
even in the case of revenue suits very 
often; he cannot help himself. 

15.856. Then a fall in the value of 
silver has affected him prejudicially, has 
it not? — Of course, his prices would fall, 
I suppose, and he would get less for his 
produce. 

15.857. He may have bought that silver 
a good many years ago? — In that case if 
he has to disgorge, of course, he gets 
less for his silver than he would have 
got. 

15.858. Part of his silver is round his 
wife’s ankle, and they have to part with 
this silver when times are hard, and 
therefore he gets a much depreciated sum 
for that silver? — Undoubtedly. Probably 
he would lose more than the full depreci- 
ation; he would have to pay through the 
nose even for that. 

15.859. Then another thing I should 
like to point out to you is that for the 
last forty or fifty years in all temporarily 
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settled tracts, that is excluding the per- 
manent settlement, rents and revenues 
have been steadily raised on the ground 
of the rise in prices? — That is so. 

15.860. I think your figures will show 
that the land revenue in your earliest 
years was very much less than the land 
revenue just before the war came? — That 
is so. 

15.861. Or even in 1921, it had risen 
considerably and rose very steadily dur- 
ing that period, but from 1930-31 the 
land revenue has fallen. Your own 
figures show that? — Yes, the actual re- 
ceipts from it, not the assessment, you 
mean, so much, but the receipts. The 
actual receipts into the Treasury have 
certainly fallen. 

15.862. Consequently the land revenue 
which is now collected perhaps with some 
difficulty cannot be raised so long as this 
slump continues. Is that the case? — ^In 
the case of the United Provinces I think 
they had to reduce their demand by 110 
lakhs three years ago. 

15.863. Very likely; they reduced it by 
25 per cent., and in all other Provinces 
I see there has been a fall. That is 
common to the whole of India — a fall of 
land revenue in the Provinces? — ^Except 
the Punjab, I think. Is not that an ex- 
ception? There, of course, they are in- 
creasing their irrigation which accounts 
for that. 

15.864. That is the point with regard to 
the Punjab; they are increasing but the 
price of agricultural produce has been the 
severest blow to the cultivator ? — ^That 
is the great complaint one hears. 

15.865. It has been tremendous. I put 
it to you that when you went out to the 
country the prices were higher than they 
are now? — Undoubtedly. I believe the 
United Provinces in their Annual Re- 
port said they were 7 per cent, below 
1914 prices. 

15,866- At all events, the point that I 
am trying to ascertain your opinion upon 
is that the land revenue will not be able 
to be raised beyond what it was a few 
years ago until the effects of the slump 
have disappeared? — ^Most emphatically 
not. 

15.867. I wanted to ask you some ques- 
tions about the system of accounts re- 
garding which there has been some dis- 
cussion. It was, at all events until 
recent changes, fairly correct to say that 
the Provinces banked with the Govern- 
ment of India ? — ^Yes, I suppose you might 
well describe it as that. 

15.868. That is to say, for convenience 
sake and to meet all the Local demands of 


expenditure certain balances were kept 
at certain Treasuries; the control of 
these balances rested with your 
Accountant-General or Clontroller, as he 
might be called? — Of course, it was his 
business to keep the Treasuries in funds. 
They had what they call Deficit 
Treasuries and Surplus Treasuries, and 
it was our business to see that the 
Treasury Officer always had money avail- 
able to meet demands. 

15.869. The District Treasury and so 
on, the Controller or Accountant-General 
had to keep watch on? — ^Yes. 

15.870. There was no separate appro- 
priation of Central revenues or Pro- 
vincial revenues inside the Treasury ; 
there was so much money and afterwards 
as to whom that should be credited to 
was purely a question of accounting, was 
it not.^^ — That is so. The Treasury Officer 
had to pay all demands that came to 
him on proper forms. 

15.871. And the Controller or Account- 
ant-General had close cognisance of what 
those demands would be? — Yes. 

15.872. There were such matters as 
Supply Bills and Remittance Transfer 
Receipts — large items? — ^Yes. 

15.873. You might get in one place 
large demands of that kind where there 
was a lot of trade, and it was the busi- 
ness of the Controller or Accountant- 
Greneral to see that the Treasuries were 
in adequate funds to meet possible 
demands upon them? — Yes, that was a 
most important part of his work. 

15.874. And another thing I suppose 
you did, as our Accountant-General and 
Controllers in my Province did, was that 
they kept the Local Government informed 
from time to time of how the revenue was 
coming in, and they submitted what they 
called resource lists. Is that not so? — 
Yes, that is so. 

15.875. That is to say, the various 
Revenue and Treasury Officers made up 
their resource lists for their districts todf 
sent them up to the Central Office to the 
Controller or Accountant-General, and it 
was on that that he framed his calcula- 
tions as to where the money was required, 
where it should be kept, and where it 
might be transferred from one Treasury 
to another? — That is so. 

15.876. But ultimately there were cer- 
tain Imperial revenues which were 
credited to a particular Treasury* and 
as long as the accounts were properly 
kept it did not matter to whom fihe 
money belonged in fihe Treasury? — ^That 
is so. 
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Dr, Shafa^ at Ahmad Khan,1 Is that 
pre-1919 or post-1919? 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

15.877. It IS up to tho time I le. . 
India anyhow. I cannot say what 
changes have been made since. (To the 
WitneBs): Is it the fact that the 
Aecountant-Greneral of the Province has 
become or will become a Provincial 
officer now? — That is a point which i 
have raised in my evidence. 1 am not 
quite clear about it. At the present 
moment, of course, he is a non- 
Provincial officer; he is paid by the 
Government of India, but under Pro- 
vincial autonomy I presume that that 
will not be so. But there again I do 
not know what the ‘White Paper people 
prqpose to do; they have not said, so 
far as I can make out, in what they have 
published. 

Lord Winterton. 

15.878. Might I ask, what does the 
Witness mean by the White Paper 
people P Does he mean the proposals put 
forward by His Majesty’s Government for 
the consideration of this Committee? — 
Should I say the framers of the White 
Paper ? 

15.879. We are considering %nter alia 
the proposals put forward by His 
Majesty’s Government. Is that what the 
Witness IS referring to? — ^I am ret erring 
to what is called the White Paper. I 
sihould have said, I do not know what 
His Majesty’s Government intend to do 
with respect to the position of the 
Accountant-General — whether he is to be 
a Provincial officer or a Central officer. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

15.880. That is rather important, 
because the Accountant-General if he is a 
Provincial officer, is not, as he used to 
be, a watchdog of the Central Govern- 
ment? — ^At the present moment, of course, 
it is the duty of the Accountant-General 
to act as a watchdog so to speak, over the 
Local Government — ^to see that it carries 
out its functions. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

16.881. Are the Treasury Officers to 
whom you have just referred responsible 
to the Provincial Governments or to the 
Central Government? — ^They are re- 
sponsible to the Provincial Governments 
themselves, but they have to carry out 
the Accountant-General’s orders, and if 
they do not do that he will report them 
to the Local Government, who will deal 


with them; but the Treasury officer is a 
Local Government servant , he is ap- 
pointed by the Local Government; the 
Accountant-General has nothing to do 
with the appointment. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

15,832. Mr. Dewar, would you refer 
first of all to your Memorandum No. 75, 
paragraph S, "sub-paragraph (3). You 
say: Much of this increase ” (reterring 

to the increase in question) “ has been 
the result of recent administrative 
changes in the Government of India.” 
Have you by any chance compared the 
increased charges of administration in 
India in, say the last 15 years with the 
ratio of increased charges in other 
countries? — ^No. 

15.883. You are aware, of course, that 
there has been a very great increase in 
charges in this and other countries as 
well as in India ? — ^I believe in this 
country there has been. I am afraid I 
am not prepared to speak about other 
countries. 

15.884. You know it is the case in 
this country? — I agree there is always a 
tendency for extravagance in govern- 
ment. 

15,885'. Then I want you to turn to the 
comparative tables where you use the 
year 1930-31. May I suggest to you that 
that is rather an exceptional year from 
the point of view that the world depres- 
sion had begun to have or had fully had 
its effect upon India, at the time these 
figures were available? Is that not the 
case.? — It is true, of course, that the de- 
pression certainly had made itself felt at 
that time. Those were the latest figures I 
was able to get hold of; that is why I 
gave them. 

15.886. Are you aware, for example, 
that in 1929^30, the year before, the 
figure of total revenue was 227 crores, 
which IS very considerably different from 
the total of 206 crores which you give 
in that paragraph? — No, I am not aware 
of that. I take your word for it, but I 
am not aware of it. 

15.887. These figures are given in the 
‘‘ Moral and Material Progress of India ” 
Report issued in 1932. They give the 
combined Indian revenue. Provincial and 
Central, for 1929-30 ? — ^Are they both 
gross figures, or is one net and the other 
gross ? 

15.888. I do not think so. I will not 
pursue it, but perhaps you will care later 
on to examine the figures. However, 
you will find if you look at 1929-30 the 
figure was given as 227 crores, which is 
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rather a different one from the figure of 
1930-31. That is perhaps borne out, 1 
suggest for your consideration, by the 
statement of the Finance Minister, who, 
•dealing with it in his budget speech, re- 
ferred to the very considerable fall in 
wholesale prices and the result, of 
course, upon the revenues of India. He 
dealt with that in detail. I will not 
detain the Committee by going into it, 
but it does have reference to what you 
say, because in one or two parts or your 
Memorandum, at the beginning, you 
rather put the burden as being entirely 
caused by the increased administration 
charges, but later on you refer yourself 
to a series of misfortunes, chief among 
which was the fall in prices. Do you 
remember that passage? — ^Yes. 

15.889. But have you taken into con- 
sideration, not only that it was the chief 
one, but that in fact the fall in prices in 
India was 19 per cent., which was the 
highest probably of any of the main 
countries of the world in that year. 
India was probably more severely affected 
in the year you have chosen than any 
other country in the world — I chose it 
because it was the latest year one could 
get figures for, not for any other purpose. 

15.890. It would not be unfair to say 
that it is perhaps for India an un- 
fortunate year, but for the purposes of 
your comparison rather a fortunate one? 
— Have matters improved since? 

15.891. I do not think there are any 
figures available since; I am quite sure 
y^ou would have given them to us if there 
had been ? — But can you give me the 
figures for the year you mention? I 
would like tO' make a note of it if I could. 
I was not aware of it. 

15.892. I have the Report of the 

Moral and Material Progress of 

India ” for 1932, page 367? — The total 
revenue for the year? 

15.893. Yes — giving the revenue ex- 
penditure. I will not detain the Com- 
mittee by going into the details of it. 
Then I want to ask you this, Mr. Dewar. 
Throughout your Memorandum you speak 
of the burden of taxation upon India, 
apd to-day I think you have used the 
phrase that that burden is appalling. 
Have you worked out what the burden 
of taxation per head of the population is 
in India? — ^No, I have not gone into the 
figures. 

15.894. You are aware that even as 
compared with some other countries,, not 
dissimilarly situated, the burden of taxa- 
tion per head is very low? — Of course. 


you have got to take into consideration 
the cqpaparative wealth of the nation. 

15.895. I quite agree : I was coming to 
that, hnt you have not dealt with that 
aspect of it at all in your Memorandum? 
— If we take the population of England 
and our revenue, and the population of 
India and India’s revenue, I think you 
will find, of course, an enormous differ- 
ence, but you do not suggest that by 
raising taxation you could get out of 
India 30 times the revenue you could 
get from England, India being a poor 
country ? 

15.896. Certainly not; that was why I 
was careful to say countries not dis- 
similarly situated.” Equally, I suggest 
to you that there is a population of 
350 millions in India and a population of 
46 millions in England, which is also 
rather a different matter; but I will not 
bother about that? — My point is that 
England with her smaller population has 
a much bigger revenue than India, show- 
ing the enormous disparity between the 
two countries. You cannot suggest that 
you can get that revenue out of India 
by taxation. 

15.897. Having considered taxation per 
head, of the population now as against 
the years yon put forward, leaving any 
comparison out, have you any figures of 
the taxation per head of the population 
even in the bad year 1930-31 as com- 
pared with, say, 1913-14? — ^We see that, 
in spite of the increased taxes, there 
has been a very slight increase in revenue 
coming in. Although the rates of taxes 
have been so greatly raised, the amount 
of revenue coming in is hardly any 
different; in fact, it is rather tending to 
fall. If you have the last budget figures 
for the last 10 years we could see every- 
thing in a moment. There is a memo- 
randum attached to Sir George Schuster’s 
budget giving the figures for the last 10 
years, and my impression is that the 
revenue has rather tended to fall. I 
have got one or two years here showing 
that taxation has almost reached satura'- 
tion point. 

15.898. I do not in any way wish to 
argue that with you, but I would ask 
you : Is it not the fact that in some 
aspects the taxation was heavier in the 
days when you were in India than it is 
to-day; for example, you were in India 
at the time when the salt tax was 
rupees? — I do not think it was ever as 
much as 2^ rupees in my time. I think 
it went up to 2 rupees. The salt tax 
was high fiien* 

15.899. Perhaps, unfortunately, I was 
putting you rather farther back than 
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you ever claimed to be ? — In fact, it was 
at one time 2h rupees. 

15.900. And it is now? — One rupee, 1- 

annas. ^ ^ . 

Sir Eari Singh (?our.] One rupee, 4 

annas. , 

Witness.'] Is not tliere a 2o per cent 

surcharge on it 

Sir Phiroze Sethna.] There is no sur- 
charge on it. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

15.901. Therefore the tax is about half 
of the highest limit it has been? Is 
it not 1 rupee 4 annas, plus the 25 per 
cent, surcharge? 

Mr. 1. H. GhuznavL] There is no sur- 
charge on the salt tax. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 

15.902. It does not materially matter. 
It is very much less than it was — some- 
thing like half of what it was at the 
highest point ? — Yes. 

15.903. As a matter of taxation — ^I am 
q^uite sure you will not tahe it that I 
am recommending that it should he 
higher— that tax falls as a fact per head 
of the population very lightly upon the 
Indian people? — The salt tax, judging hy 
the amount per head is a very tiny sum; 
the actual number of rupees paid per 
head would be quite small. 

15.904. But that is a tax paid by every- 
body in the country.?— It is paid by every- 
body in the country, yes. 

15.905. And it is a tax winch to-day is 
something like half of what it was at the 
highest limit?— Yes, provided that the 
surcharge does not apply to it. 

15.906. Have you by any chance in 
your very interesting figures thought of 
any possibility of examining the taxation 
of India in relation to its trade turn- 
over? — No. 

15.907. You realise that comparatively 
the trade turnover of taxation, as com- 
pared with other countries, is sm^l? 
Again, I am not going into the question 
of whether the people can pay it? I can- 
not say I have gone into the relation 
between the two things. 

15.908. Theoretically, is not that the 
only way in which one can really judge 
taxation? — I would not say so in an agri- 
cultural country like India. 

15.909. Then turning to your addi- 
tional Memorandum No. 76 for a moment, 
you refer to the appointment of two 
officers in the case of the Punjab -Govern- 
ment, and you rather suggest that as an 
example of an increased administrative 


cost, but if the result of the appointment 
of these two officers was, as you say, to 
produce satisfactory results in the 
revenue, the cost was very much more 
than met^ — I think my intention was to 
sho.w the value of the audit rather. 
May I just see what I do say here?^ I 
say, ‘‘ or for the increased cost of audit,’* 
which I think will he more under the 
new system, showing the value of audit. 

I quote this as an example The Punjab 
Government found that these two 
auditors were valuable. My point was 
that Sir Malcolm Hailey seems to assume 
that the audit under the new Constitu- 
tion is going to cost the same as under 
the present Constitution, and it seems 
to me that if that is so there will he a 
considerable falling off in the revenue, 

I think I have gone at some length into 
that in my first Memorandum. 

Dr. Shafa^ at Ahmad Khan. 

15.910. Had the Local Fund Audit been 
instituted when you were in the United 
Provinces ? — The audit of the Local 
Fund Accounts, Municipalities, District 
Boards (County Councils and Urban 
Councils) that was introduced, I think, 
about two years before I went to India, 
as far as I remember. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

15.911. In paragraph 7 of Memo- 
randum 76 you say: “Sir Malcolm 
Hailey makes no allowance for any de- 
terioration of the revenue at the Centre 
or in the Provinces in consequence of the 
administration being less efficient under 
the new Constitution than it is at pre- 
sent.” It is, of course, merely a matter 
of opinion whether it would be less 
efficient or not? — It would be a matter 
of fact whether it is less efficient or not. 
Of course, we have an opinion with re- 
gard to it, but when it is in force we 
shall then know whether it is more 
efficient or not. My point is that with 
all these people going on proportionate 
pensions there is likely to he rather a 
temporary fall in efficiency. 

15,912. Then in one or two places, I 
think principally in this part of 
Memorandum, you refer to India’s Debt. 
Speaking very generally, the unproduc- 
tive debt of India is, you will agree, for 
the size of the country and its trad^ 
at a very small figure compared with 
other countries? — ^Not if you consider 
its relative wealth. I do not consider it 
small. Its proportion is as big as Eng- 
land’s was before the war broke ouv 
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when you consider the relative wealth of 
the two countries. 

15.913. You say that on March 31st, 
1931, it had an unproductive debt of 
183 millions. Comparing it again with 
the unfortunate position of most of the 
other countries of the world, do you 
consider that a large debt for a country 
with a revenue of 227 crores? — A very 
large unproductive debt, yes. 

15.914. Compared with other countries, 
you would agree it is a small one, would 
you not? — I do not know whether other 
countries distinguish between their un- 
productive debt and their productive debt 
as India does. This is the unproduc- 
tive debt, not for railways and canals 
and that sort of thing; this unproduc- 
tive debt is for borrowing chiefly and 
for meeting overdrafts and things. 

Mr. K. M. Joshi, 

15.915. Is not a large part of that 
unproductive debt the world contribu- 
tion of India to Great Britain of about 
100 crores? — ^Yes, certainly. Of course, 
that is part of it. 

Mr. A, Butler, 

15.916. Might I ask Mr. Dewar what 
Ms definition of ‘‘ unproductive debt ’’ 
is. What does he include under that 
heading? — Any debt that is incurred for 
something that brings in no return by 
way of revenue, such as railways and 
irrigation. 

15.917. May I take it you mean it to 
be the excess of interest-bearing obliga- 
tions over interest-yielding assets? — ^I 
think that would probably be what it 
would amount to. 

15.918. That would be the very highest 
figure you could find for it? — Of course, 
anything that yields interest must be a 
productive debt. That is quite clear, is 
it not? I call any money that you 
borrow and get some return in the form 
of income productive. 

15.919. I just wanted to know what 
definition you applied to the term? — 
am only taking it from the figures given 
in Whitaker and so on, and what the 

Economist says is an unproductive 
debt. I do not know what their defini- 
tion exactly is, but that is what I take 
it to be. 

Earl Peel, 

15.920. Do you include in your refer- 
ence to these unproductive liabilities 
such things as liabilities under the Post 
Office, Post Office Deposits and things 
of that sort? — I imagine that that must 

1 QilSH 


be included in it; it is shown as an 
outstanding debt; it must be included 
in it 

15.921. You would include that? Would 
you include those on both sides to get 
the figure of 183 millions? — Perhaps I 
should say that it depends upon what 
they use the Post Office Savings Bank 
money for. If it was used for railway 
construction, for instance, then it would 
be a productive debt. It must depend 
upon the use the money is put to, I 
take it. 

15.922. Then you would divide the 
liabilities upon the Post Office accord- 
ing as to the investment of the money; 
is that so? — For the purpose of classify- 
ing the debt of India as unproductive 
or productive, I would apply the test 
of interest, and if the Post Office Savings 
Bank money is used to pay off a debt I 
would say it is an unproductive debt, 
but if it was used to finance a railway 
I would call it productive. 

15.923. You are not sure whether the 
183 millions includes both these classes 
of funds® — ^I think that 183 millions 
would not bring this in at all. This 
money does not appear, so to speak; it 
is all used up in the Government funds 
as such, and then when you have used 
this money up you have to see what your 
total debt is and you divide it up into 
productive and unproductive debt. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

15.924. Would you be surprised to 
know that other authorities would not 
put your figure of unproductive debt as 
high as the figure you have put in your 
'Memorandum P — That is taken from the 
'' Economist.” 

Lord Wiuterion, 

15.925. Might I just ask, arising out 
of that, does the Witness say the actual 
figure of 183 millions and the term used, 
that is to say, unproductive debt, are 
taken from the ‘‘Economist”? — ^Yes, 
they are taken from the “ Economist.” 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

15.926. In your Memoranda you refer 
to one of the weakest spots of the White 
Paper being the effect on the main 
sources of the income of the Federal 
Government, and the new Customs 
revenue as affected by the proposed 
changes, and you refer to what has 
happened in the possible opening of the 
Indian mints to the free coinage of silver. 
Are you aware that as against the 
advantages, which I do not in any way 
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dispute, that you have referred to here, 
there is the fact that the present basis 
of exchange in India has tended to keep 
the products of the Indian agriculturists 
at a rery low level? — ^Yes. 

15.927. You would agree with that.f^ — 
Yes. 

15.928. You would agree that a change 
in the ratio value of the rupee would 
immediately change the position of the 
Indian producer in that respect ^ — It 
would, of course, make his goods cheaper 
for the foreigner or the Englishman. 

15.929. You refer to the dijficulties 
under the proposals which might emerge 
from the considerations of this Com- 
mittee of the White Paper proposals if 
they were accepted in anything like their 
present form — ^the difficulties that would 
exist in the way of appointments, Indian 
Ministers being induced to give appoint- 
ments to those connected with them, and 
so on. You remember your reference to 
that? — No; would you refer me to it? 

15.930. I think it is in Memorandum 
No. 75 somewhere that you refer to the 
difficulties that will arise from pressure 
being brought to hear upon Ministers? — 
Indian collectors, was it? I do not think 
I mentioned Ministers. 

15.931. The main point I wanted to 
ask you was this: It is quite clear that 
whether that exists to-day or not, or 
whether it will exist in the future or 
not, if Indians are to administer depart- 
ments in India that is bound to be met 
with some day? — ^Yes; you have to make 
the appointments. 

15,931a. You do not suggest any means 
by which that could he obviated or 
avoided altogether? If the pressure is 
going to exist it is bound to exist some 
day,? — ^There might be methods of meet- 
ing it. I think they try to do it in some 
of the Provinces. They have a Public 
Services Commission in some of the Pro- 
vinces, which makes the appointments. 

15.932. If any extension of self govern- 
ment in the past has led to that, it is an 
inevitable consequence, is it not? — ^It 
does not refer to any system. My people 
used to come to me and worry me to give 
them, or their sons, appointments. It 
applies to any unfortunate officer who 
has the gift of appointments. He is apt 

^ to he pestered by people who wish to 
get them. 

15.933. I did not follow what hearing 
&at had? — ^Would you refer me to the 

£^;';^pfass(age? 

t;’' ‘ Str. Butler. 2 It is in Memorandum 
" JSfe. 75. 


Sir John Wardlaw-2Iilne. 

15.934. The reference under the head- 
ing of ‘‘ Other Items of Additional 
Expenditure ” — “ another cause of loss 
of revenue which is likely to operate is 
that the inauguration of the proposed 
Constitution will be deemed by the 
criminals and bad characters of the 
country a favourable occasion on which 
to commit thefts ’’? — Yes. 

15.935. Do you seriously suggest that 
this change is likely to bring about an 
immediate influx of bad characters 
designing to commit thefts.? — I know the 
Indian had character is always ready to 
take advantage of any change of 
Government or any time like that, or 
any crisis. 

15.936. What in the White Paper leads 
you to think definitely that this would 
be the result if the Committee did accept 
any such scheme as is there set out? — It 
you are going to introduce suddenly an 
entirely new form of Government in 
India I think it would, quite likely, lead 
to disturbances, and both people on the 
frontier and internal criminals would 
think this a very good opportunity to 
pursue their desires. 

15.937. In connection with pensions, to 
which you referred a few moments ago, 
I understood you to say you had not any 
proposal to put forward as to how pen- 
sions should be secured, but, if pensions 
and similar charges are, in fact, a first 
charge on the revenues of India, and the 
Governor-General has the authority and 
duty of ensuring their payment, you do 
not suggest that the revenues of India 
will, at any date, not be able to produce 
sufficient money for the Service of the 
Debt ? — ^I suggest the Governor-General 
might have difficulty in getting the 
money if the bulk of the people were 
hostile. I do not know quite how he 
would get the money. 

15.938. If it were a first charge, that 
would mean, perfectly plainly, that 
nothing else would be done before the 
pajrment of these things. You do not 
suggest there would not be the money 
there? — ^I do not suggest there would be 
no revenue coming in. If they were a 
first charge there would he enough 
revenue coming in, in any circumstances, 
I should think, to pay them; but whether 
the Governor-ijreneral would be able 
get the money is another matter- It is 
one thing to put on paper that it is to 
be a first charge and another thing to 
carry it into effect. 
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15,939. You do visualise the possibility 
of sufficient trouble caused by a new Con- 
stitution in India which would make it 
impossible to raise enough revenue even 
to pay these charges? — No; I did not say 
that. 

15 940. I could not have understood 
your answer. I asked if you did en- 
visage such a possibility^ — There might 
be a conflict between the Governor- 
General and his Ministers, and the Gov- 
ernor-General might decline, we will say, 
to sanction legislation which they con- 
sidered essential. Then the Finance 
Minister might turn round and say : 

Then I cannot get the money in for 
you.” 

15.941. In a case of that kind, would 
not that be a complete breakdown of the 
Constitution, in which case, the Gov- 
ernor-General would take charge ^ 
the Finance Minister said If you do 
not allow this Measure to go through, I 
fear I cannot get in enough taxes to pay 
for the demands of the Army, Pensions, 
and so on,” what would the Governor- 
General do? Would he wait and see, or 
would he act as if it was a breakdown of 
the Constitution? 

15.942. I am asking if you have ex- 
amined the White Paper Proposals from 
that point of view? — ^I have, but the 
White Paper says he should use his en- 
deavours to get it, but how is he going 
to do it in practice? It is all very well 
on paper to say, ‘‘ Tell the Governor- 
General to get this money and send it to 
England,” but I do not see how he is to 
do it. 

15.943. The Governor-General has the 
power to take complete charge? — He is 
empowered to do it. He might find great 
practical difficulty. It is easy to say, 
‘‘You go and collect that”; it is not 
quite so easy to get it. 

Sir John Wardlaio-Milne,‘] You en- 
visage the possibility of not being able 
to raise even that amount of money? 

Lord Eustace Peray, 

15.944. I understand your Memo- 
randum No. 76 was written after you 
had been able to consult Sir Malcolm 
Hailey’s Memorandum? — ^Yes.^ Having 
seen that then 1 put in my iSecond 
Memorandum. 

15.945. If you will allow me I will 
confine my examination of you to that 
Memorandum. In the first place, will 
you refer to that Memorandum where 
you say that the repayment of 
£84,000,000 of the £100,000,000 contribu- 
ted towards the War seems to have been 
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accomplished by appropriating to that 
purpose all the sums provided in the 
Budget under the head “ Avoidance and 
Payment of Debt”? — Yes. 

15.946. Do you believe that that is 
the fact? — That is the only thing shown 
in the Budgets of the payments made, 
therefore, I infer it is that 

15.947. Are not you aware that, I 
think, more than £75,000,000 out of that 
£100,000,000 was paid by loans raised 
by the (^vernment of India? Are not 
you aware that it is only the balance on 
which Sinking Fund and Interest Pay- 
ments have been made out of the Funds 
for “ avoidance and payment of debt ”? 
— ^If you call it paying off a debt to 
borrow money you are robbing Peter to 
pay Paul, m other words. 

15.948. I am not asking what I call it, 

but you have suggested in this Memo- 
randum that a certain course has in fact 
been taken by the Government of India? 
— I put it in this way : The unproductive 
debt of India has risen from 
£13,000,000 

15.949. I will examine you on that in 
a moment, but I am asking at the moment 
whether it is a fact, as you have stated, 
that the repayment of £84,000,000 to this 
country has absorbed the whole Budget 
provision for the avoidance and payment 
of debt.P — I should think it would, be- 
cause I think the actual figures were 
about six crores a year,^ and that is all 
that is shown in your Budget. 

Mr. Butler, 

15.950. The actual provision in this 
year’s Budget is 78*4 lakhs?’ — ^We will call 
it eight crores, shall we? 

Mr. Butler,'] No, 78 lakhs. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

15.951. May I suggest to you that the 
statement in your Memorandum is wrong, 
that £75,000,000 of this £100,000,000 has 
been repaid out of capital raised by the 
Government of India and that only a 
fraction of the Budget provision for the 
avoidance and payment of debt has been 
used for this purpose? — ^If you say so, I 
will take it at that. 

15.952. It is on the published records; 
it has been announced to Parliament; 
it has been laid before Parliament. There 
is no mystery about it? — ^I will take it 
from you. 

15.953. May I come to the second point 
in the next paragraph. You say that 
the unproductive debt of India has in- 
creased from £13,000,000 in 1914 to 
£183,000,000 in 1933 Yes. 
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15,904 . You were asked a moment ago 
whether you regarded Provident Funds, 
Post Office Savings Bank and Reserves 
as unproductive debt. Where are those 
in these comparative figures? — I do not 
think they appear anywhere, because that 
money is not lying idle. That has been 
used in some way, it is merged in the 
Government Accounts. 

15.955. Would you be surprised to know 
that you have left it completely out of 
the 1914 figure, and you have included it 
in the unproductive debt of the 1933 
figure? — One is taken from the 
** Ecx>nomist ” and the other is taken 
from the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Lord 
Meston^s article. 

15.956. May I suggest to you that that 
is no way to compare figures? — ^Unpro- 
ductive debt is unproductive debt. 

15.957. Would it surprise you to know 
that in your second figure of £183,000,000 
you have included a sum of £147,000,000 
Post Office Savings, and so on, which you 
have left completely ont of your previous 
figure, so that, as a matter of fact, the 
comparative figures are not £13,000,000 
and £183,000,000, but £13,000,000 and 
£36, 000,000? — do not think you would 
find all that difference between the two. 
I do not mind. My point is that your 
unproductive debt bas increased. It does 
not matter whether it is in the Post 
Office Savings Bank; you do admit 
£13,000,000 in 1914. 

Lord Eustace Percy.] No. 

Earl WinteTton.l On a point of order, 
I think we should get clear what the 
position of the .witness is. Does the wit- 
ness make himself responsible for these 
figures, or not? I gather from this last 
answer that he does not. He has taken 
them from the Encyclopsedia Britan- 
nica and the Economist.” I do not 
see how the Committee can usefully ex- 
amine any witness who does not take 
responsibility for the figures in his 
Memorandum. I raise it as a point of 
order. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 


15,958. I was not trying to shake the 
credit of the witness. I was only trying 
%o find out what the basis of his figures 
was. Either his £13,000,000 or his 
, £188,000,000 is wrong. He has left out 
of the first something which is included 
in the second, therefore, the comparison 
is an increase of £13,000,000 to 
^ : £36,000,000 and not an increase of 
‘^£13,000,000 to £183,000,000. Perhaps we 
leave it there; perhaps the witness 
verify his fignres? — ^If you are going 
your Post Office liabilities. 


are you not going to count that as a 
debt at all^ 

15.959. I have no objection to putting 
in the Post Office liabilities in 1933 if 
you will put them in in 1914, but you 
have left them out in 1914? — Thank you 
for pointing that out. I will find the 
correct figuies. 

15.960. Perhaps you will revise your 
figures. Perhaps you will tell me what 
the precise points of your comparison are 
with Persia and Siam. They seem to 
show that India’s unproductive debt is 
only 18 per cent, in excess of her annual 
revenue, and that Siam’s is 22 per cent. 
What was the point of co-mparison? — 
Because it was suggested that the state 
of India was quite unique in the small- 
ness of her debt, and I do not see that 
it IS unique — ^that is the only point — com- 
paring it with other countries round 
abont. 

15.961. You do not argue that the 
position of Siam is better? — simply 
give the figures. One is total debt. They 
do not give unproductive and otherwise. 

15.962. We will not delay over that 
any longer. I am also rather puzzled, 
if I might jump on a little to finish up 
this debt question, by your compariso«n 
of England and India. Do not yon 
regard War Debt as unproductive debt? 
— W ar Debt is certainly unproductive 
debt. 

15.963. Then why do you carefully 
eliminate War Debt before comparing 
the unproductive debts of the two 
countries? — ^Where do I eliminate it? 

15.964. In paragraph 26? — ^Before the 
War I give it, England’s War expendi- 
ture was out of all proportion. My 
point is that India now is in much the 
same position as England was before the 
War. That is the point I am trying to 
make. 

15.965. You think the comparison of 
India after the iWar with England before 
the War is a fair one? — ^Yes. 

15.966. You have not taken in the 
per caj^ta weight of the debt in the two 
countries?— No; I have not done that. 

15.967. Have you worked that out at 
all?’ — I have not divided the debt by the 
population or the population by the debt. 

15.968. Does it not strike you that, on 
the argument in your last paragraph, 
that would be the natural thing to do., 
What is the unproductive debt of India 
per head of population? — ^It will not take 
very long to work it out. 

15.969. Is dt about 13s. 4d. ? — ^The 

population is 
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Lieut.-CoL Sir H, Gidney. 

15.970. 360,000,000?— I should take 
British India only. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

15.971. It is about 13s. 4d. Perhaps 
you will work it out. With regaid to 
revenue and expenditure may I ask you 
to refer to your Memorandum, para- 
graph 51, where you say the foregoing 
considerations indicate that the problem 
that would confront the Central 
Government is to find Bs 19 Crores after 
sacrificing Bs.l3 Crores of Revenue 
Your 13 crores of revenue you take 
straight from Sir Malcolm Hailey, I 
gather P — Yes. 

15.972. How do you get your 19 crores, 
because I fail to work it out!^ — It will 
take me a little time. 

15.973. Surely you can tell me. Does 
it include any revenue which is being 
handed over to the Provinces? — Yes. 

15.974. It does? — Of course it includes 
that. 

15.975. So that is not extra expendi- 
ture in India as a whole.? — It has got to 
hand over its salt tax, has it not? 

15.976. I beg your pardon? — It will 
have to hand over the Income Tax or 
part of it. 

15.977. How much Income Tax is taken 
into consideration in the 19 crores? — 
am afraid if you challenge the figures 1 
must ask for time to explain how I got 
those 19 crores out. 

15.978. Then perhaps we may take 
some of your figures seriatim because, 
althou^ they do not add up to 19 crores, 
I shall be anxious to know how you 
arrived at them. You have, in para- 
graph 8, a sum of 7 cfrores which is 
taken from Sir Malcolm Hailey^s Memo- 
randum plus some addition of about 75 
lakhs because you think Sir Malcolm 
Hailey’s estimate is an under-estimate. 
Is that right? — ^Deterioration of revenue. 
I say, “ Assuming that there will be no 
such deterioration, the finding of an 
additional B,s.7 crores of revenue every 
year would not be a very heavy burden.” 

15.979. But that 7 crores, I gather, is 
an addition of the sums in the preceding 
paragraphs, is it not? — ^Yes. 

15.980. Two crores, which you think is 
extra expenditure? — ^Yes. 

15.981. One crore which is not extra 
expenditure, but which is tributes not 
collected from the States ? — ^Loss of 
i^evenue, in other words. 

15.982. It is loss of revenue; it is not 
:extra expenditure ?— No. 
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15.983. Loss of currency receipts.? — 
Yes. 

15.984. That is a non-recurring item, is 
it not? — No; it is a recurrent item, until 
you get profits from the Reserve Bank. 

15.985. It is an expense incident to the 
establishment of the Reserve Bank ? — 
To handing over control of the currency, 
but I do not say it it is non-recurring 
at ail, for the moment. I should say 
it IS recurring for some time. 

15.986. And 3 crores for the separation 
of Burma, which is again loss of revenue ? 
— Yes; I call it surrender of revenue 
in my Memorandum, under the proposed 
Constitution. 

15.987. Your 7 crores is composed 
partly of extra expenditure and partly 
of surrender of revenue. It is a mixed 
figure, is it not? — ^Yes. The Government 
will have to find that sum, but tor 
Budget purposes it does not matter 
whether you surrender Revenue or spend 
more. 

15.988. Later in your Memorandum, at 
the point I originally referred to, para- 
graph 51, you make a distinction between 
finding additional revenue and relinquish- 
ing 13 crores of revenue, so you do not 
seem to have quite kept that distinction 
there? — That is taking off these extra 
taxes when I say “ relinquishing ” 13 
crores. It is not the same thing as 
surrendering revenue from the States and 
so on. 

15.989. There is a possible distinction. 
In paragraph 41, you have 4 crores 
extra on the Military Budget? — ^Yes. 

15.990. How did you arrive at that sum 
of 4 crores? — As a very conservative esti- 
mate to restore the Army to the mini- 
mum given by Sir Basil Blackett in 1928. 
He said 55 crores was the very minimum. 
I have his very words. 

15.991. I am quite aware of his words? 
Some of that is due to the cheaper 
prices and so on, so I put a very mini- 
mum of 4 crores. 

15.992. Have you consulted the Report 
of the Federal Finance Committee of 
1932, if you will excuse my asking you? 
— ^I am not sure that I have seen that. 
I have seen a good many documents. If 
I saw it I might be able to recognise it. 

15.993. I do not want to claim any 

particular paternity, but then you pos- 
sibly have not studied the paragraph at 
the bottom of page 47 of that Report 
on the Military Budget. May I read it 
to you : Our estimate ” (That is the 

estimate of the Committee) of 47 crores 
for the Army Budget of the future is 
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based on the 1932-33 Budget figure, allow- 
ance being made for restoration of pay- 
cuts, resumption of normal building and 
stores programmes, and the separation 
of Burma. No provision has been made 
for non-recurrent expenditure on the 
completion of the special re-equipment 
programme, the cost of which would be 
about 3 crores ” — 3 crores of non-recur- 
rent expenditure over 47 crores? — ^Alay I 
refer you to Sir George Schuster’s Budget 
Statement of 1933-34, the Memorandum 
attached thereto by the Military autho- 
rities. I was basing my figures on that. 

15.994. They gave no figures, did they? 
Will you refer me to the actual words? 
— It is attached to the Budget State- 
ment, a Military Memorandum. 

15.995. You say you base yourself on 
these words. What are the words that 
you base yourself on? Are you quoting 
the words that you yourself quote in 
paragraph 43 of your Memorandum.? — 
No. The words I have here, from this 
Memorandum published by the Military 
authorities attached to the Budget. 

15.996. Yes? — Sir George Schusfer said 
in 1931 : ** The gross expenditure on the 
purchase of ordnance stores in a normal 
year is estimated at Bs.254 lakhs as 
against only Ils.189'23 lakhs required dur- 
ing the year 1931-32. The difference of 
Ils.64 77 lakhs represents the extent to 
which in 1931-32 the Army will still be 
living on stocks surplus to requirements. 
The gross expenditure on provision for 
clothing in a normal year is estimated at 
Rs.106 lakhs as against only Bs. 76*80 
lakhs required during the year 1931-32. 
The difference of Ils.29-20 lakhs repre- 
sents the extent to which in 1931-32 the 
Army will still be living on stock.’’ 

15.997. Is that what you rely on? — In 
the Appendix to the 1933-34 Budget the 
words occur ** in 1931- 32 the financial 
crisis led to a still more intensive cam- 
paign of economy ^nd retrenchment. In 
this campaign the Military authorities 
worked in close collaboration with the 
Army Betrenchment Suh-Gommittee, and 
as a result of their joint efforts His Ex- 
cellency, the Commander-in-Chief was 
able to accept for 1932 a Budget allot- 
nient of Rs.46»74 crores. TTiis included 
a saving of Bs.l05 lakhs in temporary 
cuts in pay. The search for economies 
did not cease with the acceptance of the 
4 1933-33 Budget, previous lines of re- 

^|^v,’tecenc3iment were further worked out and 
schemes were taken in hand esti- 
to produce a saving in 1933-34 of 
They include a reorganisa- 


tion of pioneers ”, etc. I think some- 
where I have quoted here where it says 
they cannot go on living on their stocks 
as they have been doing. 

15.998. Yes, but the extracts you have 
read indicate that they are living on their 
stocks to the extent of about one crore 
per annum; but one crore is not four 
crores ? — No. They are not doing any 
new buildings, all their schemes have 
been held np; everything has been held 
up. You remember that Dord Bawlin- 
son protested very much when it was re- 
duced from 68 to 56 crores. 

15.999. But after all those were days 
before the fall in prices. Mr. Dewar, 
may I cut this short by suggesting that 
you have left another thing out of 
account, which is the separation of 
Burma ? What is the effect of the separa- 
tion of Burma on the cost of the Army? 
— I have not studied that at all on the 
cost of the Army. 

16.000. Is it not possible, then, that 
the estimate made by the Federal Finance 
Committee, which you have heard appar- 
ently for the first time to-day, of 47 
crores may be nearer the truth than your 
estimate? — If Burma were left out I 
should think it probably would be. 

16.001. This in any case will have re- 
duced your 19 crores a little, but as you 
cannot tell me how those 19 crores are 
made up I am not quite certain what has 
happened to them. May I finally direct 
your attention to one rather different 
subject in your paragraph on railway 
finance? May I read what you have 
said . The interest payable by the rail- 
ways on their capital has increased from 
nearly Bs,24 crores in 1924 to nearly 
Bs.33 crores without any increase in the 
gross trafiBic receipts. The present in- 
terest charges are only Bs.6 crores less 
than the traffic receipts in the best year.” 
Do you mean gross traffic or net traffic? 
— think I mean gross traffic, 

16.002. I do not think you do, Mr, 
Dewar. I think if you look at the figures 
it is net traffic ? — 1 took the figures from 
the Bailway Budget Statement. I have 
got a copy of it here. 

16,008. I will consult that? — You will 
find a Statement attached to the Rail- 
way Budget giving all the receipts and 
payments for the last 10 years. 

16,004. May I ask whether you got this 
from the Railway Budget Statement 

The total loss of the railways as the 
result of the last three years’ working is 
Rs.23^ crores, despite the fact that the 
expenditure on replacements has been 
Bs.9 crores below the normal figure.” T 
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do not understand tliat. Wiiat is the 
meaning of it? — ^This is again taken from 
the Eaiiway Depreciation Beserve Fund. 
It is given in Appendix Y to the State- 
ment, We have each year appropriations 
to the fund and withdrawals to meet the 
cost of renewals and replacements. In 
1924-25 the appropriation was 10 35 
crores, and it has been lO-d?, 10*89, 11*38, 
12*59 and 13*75 Now the ithdi awals in 
1924-25 were 7.29. 

16.005. Withdrawals from what? — From 
this fund They pay in and pay out. 
They have to pay in so much and they 
withdraw in order to make replacements. 
The withdrawals, for instance, in 1928-29 
.were 9*60, in 1929-30 11 76, in 1930-31 
11*39, in 1931-32 8 26, m 1932-33 5*60. 

16.006. As an accountant, you will 
agree with me that the statement that 
the result of three years’ working total 
loss is 23 crores — ^what has been spent on 
renewals during that year — has nothing 
to do .with that statement P — I do not say 
it has. 

16.007. What I am getting at is this. 
Do you mean that that Bs,23J crores in- 
clude 9 crores and no more which have 
been spent on renewals? — No, it does not 
include the renewals figure at all. I am 
taking the money they have withdrawn 
first for their Bail way Beserve Fund. 

16.008. What did they withdraw for 
their Bailway Beserve Fund ? Mr. 
Dewar, may I bring it to a point like 
this: Is it not true that in the year you 
mention the total loss of the railways as 
the result of the last three years’ work- 
ing is 23^ crores ; that that loss is 
arrived at after debiting no less than 26 
crores, not 9 crores, but no less than 26 
crores, to depreciation? It is perfectly 
true that only 9 crores were spent on 
renewals in that period ? — They place into 
the Depreciation Fund so much and then 
they withdraw so much, and they have 
withdrawn in 1931-32 4*25. 

16.009. It is not a question^ of what 
they withdrew but what they put in. 
The point is that you have given the 
impression in your Memorandum that a 
loss on the railways was incurred, 
although the provision for depreciation, 
obsolescence and renewals was very much 
reduced — reduced to 9 crores. As a 
matter of fact the sum provided for those 
purposes was no less than 26 crores, 
although only 9 crores were spent out of 
that fund during that period? — ^Let us 
take the year 1932-33 j the ordinary 
working expenses are given as 49*10 
crores, interest 32*94, miscellaneous ex- 
penses -05, replacements 5*60,* that equals 
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87*69, gross traffic receipts 86*50; loss on 
that 1*19. Then add the money that 
should have been spent on replacements. 

16.010. What do you mean by should 
have been spent on replacements ’ ’ ? — ^If 
you do not spend it on replacements you 
are using your capital. You cannot go 
on for ever not replacing your rolling 
stock. 

16.011. What do you mean in your 
accounts by referring to what ought to 
have been spent on replacements ? — If 
you are not replacing you are drawing 
on your capital to that extent. 

16.012. May I suggest to you, Mr. 
Dewar, that you are reading figures 
which do not show the amount put to 
depreciation at all ? — ^I am reading 
figures I do not think the amount that 
should be placed to depreciation comes in 
here at all. I am now going to give you 
the amount that .was actually spent and 
ought to have been spent in order to keep 
the rolling stock up to its proper 
standard. 

16.013. I think you are confusing the 
charge for depreciation which constitutes 
a reserve and the amount which is spent 
out of that reserve in any one year, and 
I think if you look further into the rail- 
way accounts T^hat you have said here 
gives a totally false impression of railway 
finance, bad as the railway position in 
India is at the present moment? — I am 
afraid I am not prepared to accept that. 

Sir J oseph Nall. 

16.014. Does that mean on the figures 
that Mr. Dewar was just reading that if 
a provision of 26 crores ought to have 
been made for depreciation the loss 
would have been very much greater than 
he has endeavoured to show? — ^What I 
mean is that if they had paid what 
should have been paid to keep the stock 
up to standard they would have shown 
more expenditure and the loss would 
have been greater, and the fact that 
they have not paid that from an 
accountant’s point of view is shown as 
so much loss, so to speak. 

16.015. Is your figure of loss after pro- 
viding for depreciation or not? — I am 
providing for what they actually did 
spend on depreciation. They are sup- 
posed to spend and they ought to spend 
something like 11 crores a year to keep 
the thing up to standard. They have 
been spending nearly 6 crores instead of 
that, and I have shown the difference 
between what they ought to have spent 
and what they have spent in order to get 
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a proper account of the state of the rail- 
ways. Of course, if you spend no money 
for two or three years on repairs you 
can probably show a profit for those par- 
ticular years. 

Lord Eustace Percy.'] May I just say 
in reply to Sir Joseph NalPs question 
that my understanding of the position is 
that the figures that Mr Dewar has 
quoted, although I think he does not 
realise it, show a loss of 23i crores after 
providing 26 crores for depreciation. 

Sir Joseph Nall] That is what 1 
understood. 

Mr. B A Butler.] That is as appears 
in the Railway Budget. 

Witness ] They spent quite a lot on 
depreciation. They spent, according to 
me, about 20 crores on replacements. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

16,016. That is their withdrawal on 
their Depreciation Fund. It is not what 
they have put into the Depreciation 
Fund, Mr. Dewar. But perhaps we may 
wait for the Government's Memorandum 
upon these points? — In spite of all these 
enormous sums they have put in, there 
are only 13 crores in the Depreciation 
Fund to-day, I understand. Though 
they have rpnt in all these sums on paper 
there are only 13 crores in it, I under- 
stand, to-day 


Railway Budget ? — It is all set out in 
the Railway Budget; I am simply taking 
my figures from this. 

Sir Manuhhai N. Mehta. 

16.022. In your Memorandum 75, Mr. 
Dewar, you make a very sweeping 
generalisation that on account of rapid 
Indianisation there have been wholesale 
frauds and* defalcations. You say “ that 
the replacement of European by Indian 
supervision is likely to lead to similar 
results can, I think, be demonstrated by 
such facts as the number of defalcations 
of municipal and district boards funds 
that come to light.’’ May I inquire if 
you were in India at the time of the 
Bombay Development frauds? — Can you 
give me the year of those frauds? I cer- 
tainly was not Accountant-General at the 
time in Bombay. 

16.023. When did you return from 
India? — In 1922, I think it was. 

16.024. So you may not be aware of 
them? — ^There were no frauds in my time 
as far as T know. 

16.025. So you could not have heard of 
the Bombay Development frauds or the 
Improvement Trust defalcations ^ — No, I 
am afraid I have not heard of those. 

16.026. And you could not have heard 
of the Crawford Commission frauds? — 
No. 


Lieut.-Colonel Sir H. Gidney. 

16.017. Is there such a thing as a De- 
preciation Fund there or is in the gen- 
eral revenue? It is only an imaginary 
fund^^ — It is a book transaction, I sup- 
pose, but they actually allocate the 
money to this. 

16.018. Is it allocated specifically to 
railway expenditure? — ^Yes; under the 
Statute they have to put a certain por- 
tion of capital apart from depreciation. 

16.019. Could you give a rough esti- 
mate of what is the annual amount spent 
on renewals? While I agree with you 
entirely that there are lakhs and crores 
standing completely at a standstill in 
India to-day and no renewals, what do 
you put down as your annual estimate 
for renewals^ Have you any idea of 
what the estimates are per year? — ^I have 
got the actual figures for renewals, to 
meet the cost of renewals and replace- 
ments each year. 


16,020. It is a good few crores, I know! 
f^T-Shall I take 1927-1928? 

Mr. B, A. Butler. 

,021. May I suggest, my Lor( 
n, that it is all set out in thi 


Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan. 

16.027. Mr. Dewar, in your Memo- 
randum 75 you make the following state- 
ment : “ Much of this increase is the 
result of the recent administrative 
changes in the Government of India.” 
You follow up this statement with three 
tables, comparing the expenditure in 
1864-65, 1911-12 and 1930-31 ?— Yes. 

16.028. We need not concern ourselves 
with the year 1864. Let us take the 
years 1911 and 1930. According to your 
figures which you have supplied there was 
an increase of 112 crores between 1911 
and 1930. I am quoting that from your 
figures? — Yes. 

16.029. You will notice that the Army 
expenditure increased by 27 crores be- 
tween 1911 and 1930? — ^Yes. 

16.030. Do you attribute this increase 
to administrative changes due to the 
Reforms^ — ^No, I understand it was due 
to the organisation of the Army expendi- 
ture — ^the military expenditure. 

16.031. So they are not due to the 
Reforms? — No, not at all. 

16.032. Again, take railway expendi- 
ture, which has increased by over 15 
crores: surely, Mr, Dewar, you do not 
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mean to suggest that this increase is 
also due to the Reforms? — No. 

16.033. You do not suggest that? — ^No. 

16.034. You will observe that the rail- 
way receipts have also gone up by 15 
crores. I am again quoting from your 
figures ? — Yes. May I say that the words 
I use are much of this increase,” not 

all of this increase ”? 

16.035. Let us take another big item 
of increase . Interest charges, which 
have increased from two crores in 1911-12 
to 20 crores in 1930-31? — Yes. 

16.036. I presume you are aware why 
Indians debt has increased since 1912.? — 
It has increased for many reasons, of 
course : new works and thingb have been 
undertaking, and a certain amount of 
borrowing for unproductive expenditure. 

16.037. Do you know that India paid 
altogether over Rs.300 crores directly 
and indirectly towards Great Britain’s 
war expenditure? — I take your word for 
it, but I did not know it. 

16.038. And that a good portion of 
this sum was found by borrowing? — So 
I have been just told. I suggested, you 
know, that it was met by these appro- 
priations, but I am told it was met by 
borrowing. 

16.039. Then I do not suppose you will 
dispute that most of this increase was not 
due to the Reforms? — Most of the in- 
crease you have mentioned certainly wae 
not due to the Reforms. I use the word 

much.” hot most.” 

16.040. Let me pursue this line of argu- 
ment. Take another big item. Civil 
Administration, the expenditure on 
which has increased by a very large sum ? 
— That is a big proportionate increase. 

16.041. I am coming to that. You 
know that on account of the enormous 
increase in prices the salaries of the 
I.C.S. and other All-India Services and 
also of the Subordinate Services were in- 
creased substantially? — ^Not the salaries 
of the I.C.S. , I am afraid. We were 
rather sore about it, you know. I had 
to write to some of ihe gentlemen and 
tell them they lost pay under the new 
sch'eme. 

16.042. I am talking of 1925?— Of 
course, I am only speaking of my time. 

16.043. This increase, I take it, was 
not due to the Reforms? — I do not know, 
as I say, that it was due to the Reforms, 
but I think the increase of pay of the 
Lieutenant Governor was due to the 
Reforms. I should call that due to the 
Reforms, for example. 

16.044. But the other increases I have 
mentioned were not due to the Reforms, 


were they? — ^If they simply increased the 
scale I would not say they were. It 
depends upon whether you change the 
name of a man’s appointment and g'fve 
him different pay. 

16.045. Now, Mr. Dewar, what are the 
increases that are the result of the 
Reforms : Are not they, in the first place, 
salaries of Ministers and Executive 
Councillors; in the second place, the cost 
of legislative bodies, including the cost 
of elections; and in the third place, the 
cost of the headquarters secretariat 
establishment, though in this case the 
increase is partly due to the increased 
development of the nation-building 
departments? — Is not that the direct 
result of the Reforms? 

16.046. I have admitted that. I have 
had the total figures for these three 
items compared and I find that the in- 
crease was only a little over a crore — 
not more than the cost of the conces- 
sions given to the All-India Services by 
the Lee Commission. The cost of the 
increase which I have just mentioned was 
a little over a crore? — Are you dealing 
with the Provinces or with the Govern- 
ment of India? 

16.047. With the Provinces, of course; 
there are no Ministers in the Govern- 
ment of India. You will also notice that 
the bulk of the increase is under District 
administration ? — Yes. 

16.048. Now, I sum up the result of 
these various items: The Reforms are 
responsible for less than 1 per cent, of 
the total increase. Do you agree that 
your statement that much of the increase 
is due to the administrative changes 
consequent upon the Reforms is, if I may 
say so, inaccurate.? — If your figures are 
right, but there are probably other items 
we have not considered, of course. 

Mr. B. A. Butler,'] Would Dr. Shafa’ 
at Ahmad Khan excuse me for a moment, 
because there are some figures in para- 
graph 6 of your Memorandum in which 
you use this phrase : That the Reforms 
are largely responsible for the recent in- 
creases in the expenditure, is shown by 
the fact that the charges under the head 
of General Administration (including 
audit) in India nose,” and then you pro- 
ceed to quote some figures. 

Dr. Shufcd at A’kmad Khcun,] I am 
coining to that. I shall deal with it 
separately. 

Mr. B, A. Butler,] If you please. 

Dr. Shafa* at Ahmad Khau, 

16,949. Would you turn over to the 
page of your Memorandum headed 
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Table IV, Mr. Dewar On tins page you 
quote appiovingiy a statement by Air. 
Trevelyan made nearly 70 years ago, 
about xbe Income Tax.-^ — Yes. 

16.050. 1 presume you consider this a 
bad taxi"— Yes, I consider Income Tax a 
ba4 tax. 

16.051. I^ your opinion supported by 
any modern economist or financier, either 
here or anywhere else, that income Tax 
IS a very bad tax? — 1 do not know. 

is a bad tax, especially for a country 
like India, where it is so hard to get at 
the people’s income. 

16.052. Has not the graduated Income 
Tax been regarded in modern conditions 
as the ideal tax, though opinions have, 
of course, been divergent as to the ad- 
visability of a very high rate of tax? 

1 say it is a very bad tax because it is 
easy to increase and it leads to ex- 
travagance. It is so easy to put on so 
many annas in the rupee and become 
extravagant. That is why I think it is 
a bad tax. 

16.053. Would you turn to pages 9 and 
10 of your Memorandum No. 75 ? On 
page 9 you give certain statistics regard- 
ing the increase in the number of educa- 
tional and medical institutions in the 
pre-Reform period? — ^Yes. 

16.054. And on page 10 you quote a 
passage from paragraph 400, Volume I, 
of the -Simon Commission Report, that, 
owing to the financial embarrassments of 
the Provincial Governments during the 
first three years of the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Reforms, the expenditure on the 
Transferred Departments in 1923-24 was 
actually less than it was in the year 
1921-22?— Yes 

16.055. I do not know .what inference 
you want the Committee to draw from 
this, but may I draw your attention to 
the preceding paragraph in the Simon 
Commission Report, paragraph 399, 
Volume I? Have you got that with you? 
—No. 

16.056. In the paragraphs these finan- 
cial embarrassments are explained. One 
of the principal causes why there was no 
money for development of education and 
sanitation was because the salaries of the 
All-India Services and 'Subordinate Ser- 
vice had to be increased on account of 
the rise in prices after the War. That 
was one of the principal causes. You do 
not object to these increases in salaries, 

/I Mr. Dewar, do you? — No, not if they are 
’ijfejj^ified, because I think, if necessary, 
>must do so. It is unfortunate for 
^OT^jt^payer, of course, with whom I 


sympathise, but if they are necessary, 
they must be made, 

16.057. Then as regards expenditure on 
education, medical relief, and public 
health, may I draw your attention to the 
statement at the end of paragraph 261 
of Volume II of the Simon Commission 
Report, in which Sir Walter Layton gives 
figures showing the enormous increase in 
the expenditure upon these services 
between the years 1922 and 1930? You 
have not consulted those figures? — No. 

15.058. Would you now turn to pages 
11 and 13 of your Memorandum? On 
these pages you have given a lot of 
statistics showing the deterioration of 
the financial position of the Provinces? 
— Showing the fall in revenues, yes. 

16.059. The financial position.? — ^Yes. 

16.060. These statistics are very in- 
teresting and we are much obliged to you 
for collecting them, but what I want to 
know is this: What inference do you 
desire the Committee to draw from them, 
because you say in the middle of page 13 
that the trouble is not by any means 
due to the Reforms. What is the object 
in giving these statistics P — My conten- 
tion is that the White Paper proposals- 
are going to he a very great financial 
burden to India and you have got to 
consider, not only the extra cost, hut 
what I consider more important, a fall 
in revenue, which is likely to follow in 
the case of administration. You might 
say you had an administration of experts 
who had been trained from boyhood and 
you are more or less going to pass the 
work to amateurs less experienced, and 
1 feel that that will inevitably lead to a 
fall in revenue. I think since the 
Montagu-Ohelmsfoxd Reforms there has 
been a fall in revenue, partly owing to 
the new administration being on the 
whole less efficient than the older one. 
It is very difficult to prove that you are 
going to have a fall in revenue or when 
there has been a fall in revenue, and 
it is very difficult to prove to what it 
is due; but in my belief there is likely 
to be a fallmg-off in the efficiency of ad- 
ministration under the new Constitution, 
at any rate, in the preliminary stages, 
especially when you get all these senior 
officers retiring suddenly on propor- 
tionate pensions as happened in the case 
of Ceylon the other day and as happened 
under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 
You get these experienced officers leav- 
ing and being replaced by junior men. 
That I think you will find is partly the 
cause of the fall in revenue — not the 
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whole cause, of course, because we have 
seen the economic slump which has taken 
place. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

16.061. Might I just ask Mr. Dewar 
this. What puzzles me on page 12 is 
that it appears to me the fall in Land 
Revenue is considerably greater than the 
fall in the other source of revenue, or 
at least comparable to the fall m any 
other source of revenue? — There, again, 
I'D IS a question of the remissions and 
things and the revenue falling off. It 
is a question of remission on account of 
haiifetorms and drought, and if you have 
not got an experienced Revenue 'Officer 
to check a claim for remission you may 
get undue remissions coming in. 

16.062. Land Revenue is not a Trans- 
ferred Department, is it? — No, but the 
unfortunate overworked collector might 
easily not be able to give sufficient time 
to his remission work. 

16.063. You mean that the deteriora- 
tion is as much in the reserved as in the 
transferred departments? — I do not say 
that at all; I have not gone into that 
question. 

Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan, 

16.064. In your Memorandum No. 75 
you comment on the increase in India’s 
public debt between 1913 and 1931 ? — 
Yes. 

16.065. Have you analysed the causes 
of this increase? What are the causes 
of this increase? — The cause is borrow- 
ing. You say what js the cause of 
borrowing? That is a very big question. 
I simply point to that fact that the debt 
has increased. 

16.066. Do you know, out of the in- 
crease of £500,000,000, over £110,000,000 
was due to India’s gift® to Great Britain 
for War Expenditure? — ^I was told 
£ 100 , 000 , 000 . 

16.067. In the next place nearly 
£100,000,000 was due to Budgetary de- 
ficits due to Frontier Wars and in- 
creases, of salaries? — ^We had all these 
difficulties beforehand, yet the debt did 
not nee. We had famines, and all these 
Wars and things in the old (Jays. 

16.068. I am talking of the period 
mentioned. Lastly , another £200,000,000 
was due to the construction of new rail- 
ways ? — ^Yes. 

16.069. This is how we account for 
£500,000,000. Do you object to any of 
these, or do you suggest that the in- 
creases are due to the reforms? — No 5 1 
do not think I have hinted that any- 
where. The debt has risen ; the only bad 


thing would have been the unproductive 
debt. 

16.070. I may have been mistaken, but 
I thought the whole of the drift of your 
Memorandum was that the increase was 
due to the Reforms? — I do not think eo. 

16.071. May I ask you to go a little 
farther on in the Memorandum? — ^Yes. 

16.072. I have already dealt with the 
statement that the Reforms are largely 
responsible for the recent increases m 
expenditure. You state that 558 officers 
have retired on proportionate pensions 
since the Reforms, and these have cost 
over 1 crore of rupees annually. Am I 
correct? — Must cost,” I said. 

16.073. The highest pension (with the 
excjeption of a few persons such as High 
Court Judges) admissible is £1,000 in 
the case of the Indian Civil Service? — 
Yes. 

16.074. You agree with me there? — 
Yes. 

16.075. The Members of the other Ser- 
vices get very much less comparatively? 
— ^Yes. 

16.076. And persons who retired pre- 
maturely did not get their maximum 
pension? — No; that is so. 

16.077. How did you get this esti- 
mate? — I thought about £500 a year 
each. I cannot tell you what figure 1 
worked it out at. I probably worked it 
out at £500 a year as an average. 1 
think I probably took an average ot 
£500 a year for these. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna.^ Your average 
works out at £1,130. You say 558 
officers retired, and that the extra pen- 
sion costs a crore. A crore divided by 
558 means Rs.l7,000 a year or £1,130. 

I think you are very far out there, more 
than double. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan.J I will not 
pursue this any further. 

Sir Sari Singh Gout, 

16.078. I should like to ask you a few 
questions, Mr. Dewar. You have said 
that you stand for cheap administration? ^ 
— I do not know that I used those words, 
but still I think the cheaper the ad- 
ministration if it is efficient the better, 
certainly. 

16.079. I thought the whole of your 
argument was that you stand for cheap 
administration. Can you suggest to me 
how you are going to get cheap adminis- 
tration? Do you think the Civil Service 
is a cheap administration? — ^I think as 
India was run before the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms it was a cheap ad- 
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ministration, because you bad .a com- 
paratively few well-paid officers that con- 
trolled, more or less efficiently, a large 
staff of lowly paid people, so the result 
was that you got a cheap administration. 

16.080. But it has been pointed out to 
you that since the Montagu-Chelmsford 
JReforms, there has been only an addi- 
tion of a crore of rupees in the cost? — 
That is what is said. 

16.081. Do you complain of the addi- 
tional burden of 1 crore of rupees? — T 
think there are many other items in- 
cluded there. You see increased pensions 
for all these people and things like that; 
no word has been said of that. If you 
increase your establishment charges your 
pension charges pan passu go up. I have 
taken this gentleman’s statement that it 
only works out at a crore and a fraction, 
but you have the extra buildings to 
house more people, and so on, as you in- 
crease your establishments. 

16.082. Can you give us a figure show- 
ing the increase of expenditure directly 
due to the Reforms ? — I should think that 
is quite impossible. 

16.083. Therefore it must be a matter 
of guesswork as to how much it is? — 
Yes. 

16.084. If there has been this increase 
of expenditure, can you tell us whether 
that increase of expenditure could have 
been avoided, and was that increase of 
expenditure inconsistent with the 
natural development of the country? — 
Inconsistent with it? 

16.085. Can you tell me that that 
natural increase of expenditure, smce 
the M’ontagu-Ohelmsford Reforms, could 
have been avoided if there had been no 
Reforms .P — You certainly would not have 
this enormous secretariat you have now. 
In my Province, the XJnited Provinces, 
you would still have had a secretariat 
of, say not more than 10 men instead of 
40 men. 

16.086. I put the previous question to 
you, namely, that we will assume that 
the total expenditure due to the Reforms 
would be, say, according to Dr. Shafa’at 
Ahmad Khan, about a crore of rupees. 
According to you, it may be two crores? 
— ^I will not even admit that it is as 
small as that. 

16.087. We do not know what would 
be^ the amount and, unless we know the 

.^^actual amount of expenditure, we are not 
position to say as to how it compares 
the total incSrease of expenditure 
l^felipndia? — ^No; that is so. 


16.088. Apart from the Reforms, has 
not the Revenue of India gone down on 
account of the opium policy of the Gov- 
ernment? — ^Yes. 

16.089. Which was dictated by Parlia- 
ment here, by the House of Commons? 
— ^It was certainly from England. 

16.090. The doctrinaires m England 
forced upon India the policy of aban- 
doning their income of 9 crores of 
rupees? — India had no say in the matter. 

16.091. Do not you think the Indian 
has a grievance that he has to sacrifice 
9 crores of revenue? You would give 
India a voice. Would not that be a 
casus belli? Would not India expect to 
be heard because her revenue has been 
seriously sacrificed by the House of 
Commons behind her back and without 
hearing her ? — I cei'tainly think India 
should be heard on that point. 

Sir Ran Singh Gour.'] That is exactly 
what the reformers try to do. 

Sir Joseph NalL} Does Sir Han Singh 
Gour suggest the opium traffic' should be 
revived for the purpose of increasing 
the revenue? 

Sir Ran Singh Gour.] I was dealing 
with an illustrative case and, if the 
question had required it, I would have 
turned to the Military policy, which 
comes from this side of the waters and, 
if timo had permitted, I would have 
given you a number of instances of how 
India’s interests have been sacrificed by 
your House from time immemorial, and 
which, according to the witness, testi- 
fies to the measure of the larger intro- 
duction of reforms in which the Indian 
taxpayer should have a voice. On that 
point, the witness and I now agree. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna, 

16.092. Mr. Dewar, you seem to be 
emphatic in your opinion that the pay- 
ment of proportionate pensions is a heavy 
drain on the Government of India? — 
think it is rather rough on the tax- 
payer to have to pay for people like 
this. 

16.093. Your contention* is that it 
would cost more to the Government ot 
India? — Certainly it is an extra cost 
from which the taxpayer, in my opinion, 
gets no quid pro quo, 

16.094. I know you have been 
Accountant-General, but I would like to 
put some figures before you, and I would 
like you to correct me if I am wrong, 
because I contend the payment of pro- 
portionate pensions is a gain to the 
country, A man retires on pension after 
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putting in 25 years^ total service, or 21 
years’ active service. Take the case ot 
a collecter. Suppose he retires after 19 
years' active service, and has reachea 
his full time limit in point of pay, 
which is Rs.2,600 a month, because he 
letires after 19 years he Tvill not get 
his £1,000 as pension, but will only get 
about £900? — Yes. 

16.095. £900 works out at Rs. 1,000 
per mensem j therefore the Government 
IS saving a salary of Rs.2,600 but pay a 
pension ot Rs 1,000 per mensem; there- 
fore, it IS a saving of Rs.1,600 p&/ 
mensem. The Government have to put 
in a new recruit who starts at Rs.600 
a month The Government have to 
advance another collector to the top 
position and would have to pay him 
about Rs.300 a month more? — Yes. 

16.096. Which would mean against the 
Rs.1,600 the Government will have to 
pay Rs.600 plus Rs.300, Rs.900, and yet 
there would be a saving of Rs.700 a 
month for the Government. I kno-w 
the recruit will not be stationary at 
Rs.600, but he will go on getting more. 
The retiring officer, had he stayed out 
his full time, in another 4 years would 
be entitled to his full pension? — Yes. 

16.097. Whilst the recruit might not 
have reached Rs.1,000, therefore, on the 
v^hole, this is a saving. I would like 
you to correct me if I am wrong? — iMay 
I put it in this way? If you are right, 
if India was to retire everybody to- 
morrow on proportionate pension, India 
would gain by it, on your showing. 

16.098. I have not been an Accountant- 
General, but these are figures as OE have 
worked them out and I would like you 
to check them and let me know if I am 
wrong ? — ^The gentleman you talk about 
would get his £1,000 a year pension. He 
might have died nest year, and the 
Government of India would have to pay 
him nothing, and the longer he stays on 
the worse his health is. There are many 
other factors. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna,'] That would not 
enter into the question at all? 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir H. Gidney.] There 
is the average duration of life. 

Mr. N, M, JosM. 

16.099. One question on Memorandum 
No. 76. You suggest that under the 
reforms there would be an increased cost 
of audit.? — Yes. 

16.100. Under that paragraph, you 
have shown that if there is more money 
spent on audit there is more money 


obtained.? — I would not say more 
revenue. There is less chance of leakage 
of revenue; I would put it that way. 

16.101. You yourself said “ The 
temporary appointment of two auditors 
to enquire into the extent of the leakage 
of stamp revenue”? — Leakage. 

16.102. The Government got more 
revenue by appointing more auditors.? — 
I wish, as an audit officer, I could make 
more revenue. Ail w’e can do is to 
prevent leakage of revenue by the audit. 

16.103. If there were two more 
auditors appointed, they would bring in 
more money.? — It depends on the amount 
of leakage. If there was no leakage, 
they would bring in no money. Auditors 
cannot make money, unfortunately. 

Mr. Butler, 

16,104- There is an important point on 
Memorandum No. 75 arising out of the 
point raised by Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad 
Khan; you state that the reforms are 
largely responsible for the recent increase 
in expenditure. Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad 
Khan has already given us some reasons 
why he disagrees with you. May I put 
to you that your thesis is that you would 
expect the costs of general administra- 
tion to rise apx>roximately with the total 
expenditure, and that, since the total 
expenditure has approximately doubled, 
you would expect the cost of general 
administration approximately to double 
in the period of years which you take? — 
That would not be unreasonable, I think. 

16.105. You accept that? — ^Yes. 

16.106. And in these figures as quoted 
in the fifth paragraph it is seen that the 
cost of administration has increased five- 
fold in the last year you mention — 
1930-31. May I put it to you that in 
1921 there was an alteration in the 
grouping of the accounts. This change 
was made with the general charges of 
District administration,” which had pre- 
viously been entered partly as expenses of 
collecting Land Revenue and partly 
under Law and Justice, ‘‘ .were included 
under the head of General Administra- 
tion,” and the effect of that is that your 
figures are, therefore, for these two sets 
of years, not comparable, because there 
has been a change in the grouping of 
the accounts? — I was not aware of that 
fact, and, of course, audit comes in as 
well. Audit used to be included. From 
year to year they make changes m the 
accounting, and I had not got access to 
any India Office figures. I had to do the 
best I could without any figures. 
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16,107. I qtiite appreciate your diffi- 
culty, that the facn of altering the 
charges of Dzsti ict administration and 
entering them up on the same basis on 
the two years you take would result in a 
completely different finding from that 
which you include in your Memorandum, 
and the thesis which I put to you at the 
beginning would in fact prevail. I hare 
the actual figures here. The charges for 
general administration amount approxi- 
mately to 922 lakhs and if you subtract 
that you get a figure of o93 lakhs, as 
compared with 289 lakhs in 1913-14, and 
that IS approximately in the ratio of 
two to one instead of being in the ratio 
of five to one as included in your Memo- 


randum.^ — That IS quite against the 
Secretariat figures — the increase in the 
number of officials in the Secretariat. 

16,108. I put it to you that the diffi- 
culty into which you have fallen arises 
cut of a change of the grouping of 
accounts which took place in 1921, and 
therefore makes these two figures you 
put here non-comparable, and the general 
deduction you seek to draw therefore 
does not prevail ^ — If the figures are 
changed, of course the deduction is 
changed likewise. 

Ghairman.2 Thank you, Mr. Dewar. 
We are greatly obliged to you for having 
prepared these Memoranda and having 
come to give evidence to-day. 


(The Witness is directed to withdraw.) 

Ordered, That the Committee be adjourned until to-morrow evening at Five o’clock. 
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LINLITHGOW in the Chair. 


Ideut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney, M.L.A., I.M.S. (Retired), is examined as follows. 


Chairman. 

Lieut.-Coionel Sir Henry 
ey, you have handed m a 
dum of the evidence which you 


propose to give on behalf of the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Associa- 
tion of India? — Yes. 

16,110. That Memorandum is Numbered 
73? — ^Yes, it is as follows. 
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MEMORANDUM 73 BY Lzeui.-Colonel Sib HENRY GIDNEY, I.M.S. 

(Retd.) ON BEHALF OF THE ANGLO-INDIAN AND DOMICILED EURO- 
PEAN ASSOCIATION OF INDIA. 


A. — Inteoduction, 

Tiie iii&tory of the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciied European Community forms 
one of the brightest and, at the same 
time, one of the most tragic pages in 
the history of the British Entpire. It is 
the brightest in regard to its record of 
untarnished loyalty and patriotism and 
its devotion to duty to the King and 
Empire, no matter when the call was 
made and its services in the establish- 
ment of British rule and administration 
in India and its revenues. It is the sad- 
dest in that, in spite of these services, 
it finds itself, as the result of political 
and administrative changes in India and 
the demands of more powerful and 
clamant communities, in the unenviable 
position of being crushed out of existence 
by deprivation of employment, between 
the upper millstone of official expediency 
and policy and the nether millstone of 
Indianisation of the Services. To-day, it 
is the not wanted ” of both the Euro- 
pean and the Indian. Its economic posi- 
tion is unprotected and uncertain, and 
its future is becoming increasingly peril- 
ous, to the extent that it is being de- 
prived of the right to live in India, the 
country it has served so steadfastly and 
so well. Indeed, the insistent demands 
of some of the majority communities, 
accompanied with threats of strikes and 
reprisals in their refusal to co-operate 
with the Legislatures during the Budget 
Demands for Grants, have had so irre- 
sistible and compelling an effect on the 
Government and its officials, that the 
community, which is not only numeric- 
ally weak, but is very inadequately repre- 
sented on the Legislatures, has been and 
is being used by Government as its com- 
mon sacrifice on the altar of political 
expediency, in its efforts to satisfy the 
demands of other more powerful com- 
munities and so secure their support in 
the administration. 

The cumulative effect of this policy has 
been that, while in 1921, before the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms began to 
operate, there were less than 1,000 un- 
employed Anglo-Indians and Domiciled 
Europeans in India, to-day, after a de- 
cade of the operation of the Reforms and 
the introduction of Indianisation of the 
Services, nearly 20,000 or more than one- 
third of the total able-bodied men of 
the Community are unemployed, the 
majority of them being homeless and in 


rags, roaming the streets in quest of 
food. Thousands of Anglo-Indians, in- 
cluding many with a fine record of mili- 
tary service, are dependent on charity 
for the very means of keeping body and 
soul together. 

The most distressing feature of our 
economic tragedy is to be seen in the 
hundreds of young men (and women), 
descendants of the pioneer Britisher, 
who are annually leaving our excellent 
Public Schools in India, well educated, 
with a higher percentage of graduates 
per ratio of population, than any other 
community, well developed, loyal to the 
core and keen sportsmen (it was men of 
this type who formed three-quarters of 
the first and one-half of the second 
Hockey teams who beat the rest of the 
world at Olympia) unable to secure em- 
ployment anywhere, except at a wage on 
which they cannot possibly exist, but 
which many have been forced to accept 
rather than starve — e.g., Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European young men, 
whose education cost their parents on an 
average over Rs.50/- per mensem, are, 
to-day, told they can only be engaged 
in the Loco. Department of the Rail- 
ways, on a pittance of Rs.lO/- p.m. or 
about 5d. per diem; this, because the 
Indian can subsist on this wage and we 
are told to take it or leave it, as there 
are thousands of Indians ready to accept 
such appointments. And, yet, it is from 
this Community alone that Government 
compels enlistment in a Voluntary Force 
— the Indian Defence Force — as a con- 
dition precedent to Railway employment, 
while no such term is demanded from an 
Indian employee. This is the toll that 
one decade of the Reforms and Indiani- 
sation of the Services has exacted from 
the Community. 

It IS true that in numbers we are one 
of the smallest of the Indian minorities 
represented here to-day, but our stake 
in India, our interest in her future 
destiny and the part played by us in her 
defence, development and past fortunes, 
and to be played by us in the future, 
are in no way commensurate with the 
mere numbers of the community. 

In the first place, we represent in our 
very bodies a synthesis of India and 
Britain as no other people do or can do, 
a fusion of East and West, which in other 
Indians or Britons, can exist only as a 
fusion of interests in politics and econo- 
mics. Moreover, we are the sons of the 
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saii, a peopie whose roots are deep, not 
only in the soil, history and traditions 
of India, where we live, vrork and die in 
the pursuit of our daily avocations, but 
in the soil and history of this great 
country — England — to whom we make 
this appeal, not as beggars, but as suitors 
in a just cause; a community devoted 
to India — ^our Motherland — and anxious 
for her advancement, but it must be 
admitted under some suspicion because 
of our unfl inching loyalty and devotion 
to our Fatherland — England. Whatever 
may be the case with other communities, 
onr loyalty is to both these great coun- 
tries; in the connection between them we 
find our truest welfare, and in the 
growth of affection, trust and union 
between them we find onr highest happi- 
ness and contentment. Indeed, we are 
your joint responsibility and neither 
party can disclaim its honourable obliga- 
tion to protect ns. 

Moreover, small as our community is, 
it has played a mighty part in the 
making of British India. 

Modern India has been truly described 
as a country of communications and we 
claim that the Ckimmunity has played a 
leading part in making and working 
these communications which are the 
framework of the nervous system of 
modern India. We go further and say 
that, without the community, these com- 
munications would not have been de- 
veloped as early oy as completely as they 
now are. We appeal confidently to the 
history of India to prove this. In an 
India there will not be found any com- 
munity more steadfastly loyal, more in- 
dustrious, more law-abiding and, in a 
word, more fully possessed of the virtues 
of good citizenship, than the Anglo- 
Indian community, and in pleading the 
cause of the Community, we would most 
earnestly ask our kinsmen on this Com- 
mittee, British and Indian, to try to 
appreciate the value to the future India 
of such a body of citizens as is repre- 
sented by the members of the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Com- 
munity. In this Memorandum, the com- 
, "mnnity asks for economic protection for 
, at least 30 years, after which, it asks 
" for adequate representation in all Govern- 
ment Departments, both Central and 
Provincial. During this short period, it 
J\’m©rdly. asks that the number of posts 
Occupies to-day in the various Ser- 
if be not reduced. Surely this de- 
not excessive when one considers 
at economic, military and admin- 
^ rendered by it to India 


and the British Empire. If this protec- 
tion IS refused, we sink; if it is granted, 
we swim, and shall, without doubt, play 
as great a part in the future as we have 
already done in the past India. Indeed, 
we respectfully desire to impress on the 
Committee that the decision they will 
make on our economic protection are 
matters of life and death, literally life 
and death, for us. 

If our experience of the past few years 
-is to continue, then indeed, we can see 
no hope for ns. And there is another 
thing we want to say with all the serious- 
ness and emphasis at our command; it is 
this . the treatment accorded to the 
Anglo-Indian community, small as it is, 
but with an unparalleled record of con- 
sistent and devoted loyalty to India and 
Great Britain, will be the touchstone by 
which the quality of Indian and British 
statesmanship and equity as represented 
in this Joint Committee will be judged 
in the future. We can be dispossessed 
of all tbat we have and truly ruined and 
dispersed as a community; that can be 
done quite easily. But if it is done, it 
will be done to the everlasting discredit 
of the two countries to which we belong. 
We do not want to make a begging 
appeal to retain as privileges the Govern- 
ment posts and other benefits which we 
have enjoyed in the past by virtue of ser- 
vice, tradition and fitness ; rather we 
want to ask if it is not possible to em- 
body in the new Constitution Act, a de- 
claration with all the authority of India 
and Great Britain behind it, to the effect 
that we shall not be expropriated from 
our employments and the other positions 
which we have created by our labour 
and our service, merely because, in our 
origin, we are partly Indian and partly 
European. In short, we want to ensure 
that a progressive India will not result in 
a retrogressive Anglo-India. 

It is said that the Reforms were given 
to India as a reward for her services 
during the Great War. We ask; is ex- 
propriation of our employment and. the 
refusal of the right to live in our coun- 
try, India, to be the only reward for our 
unparalleled services to the past and 
present India, especially during the past 
Great War, when we gave 80 per cent, 
of our manhood? Is Indians gain to be 
our loss? Does India’s construction con- 
note our destruction and does the re- 
generation of India mean the degenera- 
tion of Anglo-Indians? Surely, no one 
desires this and, yet, this is exactly what 
will happen to the Community, unless 
its economic future is adequately and 
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statutorily protected and executive 
power be given to put this into practical 
effect. 

It is in the realisation of these facts 
and the desire to remedy them before it 
is too late, that we, on behalf of the 
Community, appeal to the Joint Par- 
liamentary Committee, representative as 
it IS of the British nation which we have 
served so nobly, so loyally and so well, 
as also to our brother Delegates from 
India — the British India Delegation — 
who are well aware of the economic 
tragedy facing the Community, both of 
whom we look upon as our Co-Trustees 
and to whom we are a joint responsi- 
bility, as also to the British Parliament, 
to save a race whom they have jointly 
brought into being from this terrible dis- 
aster, by statutorily protecting our 
economic future in the New Constitution 
Act. 

In support of this demand, we respect- 
fully submit this Memorandum for the 
sympathetic consideration of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee. 

The main object of this Memorandum 
is to place before the Committee a short 
review of some of the services rendered 
to the Empire in general and to India in 
particular by the Domiciled community 
in India; to summarise, by a comparison 
with the past, the present position the 
Community occupies in the various 
Government of India services, with 
a view to safeguarding its future 
position, and to ask that the Com- 
munity be given statutory economic 
protection for a sufficient period to enable 
it adequately to adjust itself to the 
altered conditions in India, especially 
as will obtain after the operation of the 
New Constitution Act. 

But we feel that no account of our 
present disabilities and expectations 
would be complete without some refer- 
ence to the varying fortunes of the Com- 
munity, which go far to explain the 
position it occupies to-dav in the eyes 
of the Government and the people and 
the curious and oonfficting views which 
prevail as to its quality and calibre. 
Before dealing with the many points on 
which this Memorandum is based, it is 
necessary to make a few general obser- 
vations, all of which have a direct and 
important bearing on the economic pro- 
tection of the community and the de- 
mands contained therein. 

B. — The Association. 

The Anglo-India and Domiciled Euro- 
pean Association of All-India is an 


organisation of the domiciled community 
m the country, with Branches in over 70 
different stations in India and with 
a membership of many thousands. It is, 
together with the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Association of 
Southern India, the only body recognised 
by Government as voicing the authori- 
tative views of the Community. 

It was founded about 60 years ago and 
is registered under the Indian Companies 
Act of 1913. The administration and 
management of the Association are 
vested in the Governing Body, which is 
appointed annually and is representative 
of every Province throughout India. The 
vast majority of its members are em- 
ployed in the All-India Government Ser- 
vices and a few in the Provincial 
Governments. 

C. — The Commxtnity. 

The Community is, to-day, composed 
both of Anglo-Indians, being persons of 
mixed parentage of European descent in 
the male line (mainly the third and 
fourth generations of such unions) and 
all Europeans born or domiciled in India 
and not established for temporary pur- 
poses only.’’ Together, they are known 
as the Domiciled Community of India. 

Despite their economic difficulties 
which wiU be set forth later in this 
Memorandum, they continue to maintain 
the religion, mode of living, social 
habits and ideals of their European 
ancestors. They are a cent. -per-cent, 
literate community in a country where 
about 8 per cent, are literate, and, since 
their political and economic interests are 
identical, they are more markedly 
homogeneous than any other community 
in India. 

As far as occupations are concerned, 
the Community which is largely urban, 
has a special aptitude for technical and 
industrial pursuits and by their courage, 
initiative and reliability its members 
have proved themselves eminently suit- 
able for employment in the Railways, 
Telegraphs, Customs, Police, Indian 
Medical Department and other allied 
Services. About 85 per cent, of its work- 
ing members are employed in the Central 
Government of India Services. Anglo- 
Indian women have, for years, formed 
the mainstay of the nursing staffs of the 
Hospitals and are employed in large 
numbers in European schools and (Mis- 
sions, as also in the Mercantile offices 
and shops. The Community has always 
been a source of strength to the Govern- 
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ment and can be made a very valuable 
asset to the country. 

D. — History. 

( 1 ) Fast History — Amidst the con- 
geries of races which comprise the 
peoples of the vast sub-continent of 
India, the Anglo-Indian community, 
which has its own individual racial 
characteristics, is one of the very few 
that can lay claim to Indian birthright. 
Although its inception dates from the 
very early years of contact between 
Europe and India, the Community began 
to play a part in the history of the 
country nearly 400 years ago, a time 
which synchronises with the Portuguese 
settlements on the Malabar coast of 
India. But the descendants of the inter- 
marriage between these settlers and the 
peoples of India, have by now lost all 
trace of their European identity and, 
with very few exceptions, no longer exist 
nor form part of the present community. 
It was, however, in the year 1684 that 
the Directors of John Company wrote to 
their representatives in India, as 
follows : — 

The soldiers wives shall come to 
their husbands, if they can find 
means to satisfy, or pay. the owners 
for their passages, and for such 
soldiers as are single men, if you can 
prudently induce them to marry 
Grhentuese, in imitation of ye olde 
Dutch politiks and raise from them 
a stock of protestant Mestizoes 
(Eurasians). 

So great was this union of European and 
Asiatic races that the offspring of such 
alliances came to be known as 

Eurasians/’ a name which was officially 
changed in 1911 to that of Anglo- 
Indians,” during Lord Hardinge’s 
regime as Viceroy, and to whom the 
Community owes a deep and abiding 
debt of gratitude. 

Time was when the British in India 
and England were only too willing tp 
recognise the importance and utility ^f 
the Anglo-Indian community j indeed, 
they made themselves directly responsible 
for the results of the deliberate policy of 
Winging into being a mixed population 
> -and we respectfully submit to the 
present Government, who are the succes- 
sors of the East India Co., that they 
-’.^eannot, under any circumstances, 
fc^|!|pudiate the claims of the Anglo-Indian 
^^^nunity to legislation that will 
guarantee their future in the 


In the early days of the establishment 
of British power in India, the Com- 
munity filled most of the posts of respon- 
sibility and fought and perished by the 
side of their British fathers and other 
relatives on many a field of battle. Dur- 
ing this early period the Community 
born amidst the clash of arms, played 
an important part in the consolidation 
of the British Indian Empire.” It 
looked upon itself and was recognised a& 
an inherent part of the European com- 
munity in India — there was then no need 
or desire to classify them as Statutory 
Indians — and, side by side with its for- 
bears, in whose religion, manners and 
customs it was born, grew up and 
laboured, it helped to lay the founda- 
tion* on which eventually was built the 
great British Empire in India as we see 
if; to-day. Indeed, it mightly truly he 
said that during that long period of per- 
petual warfare the builders, everyone had 
his sword girded by his side and so 
builded,” The time came, however, 
when the Community outnumbered the 
British in India and the Directors of 
the East India Company, perhaps mind- 
ful of the expulsion of the French and 
Spanish from Hayti by the Mulattoes 
of San Domingo, began to look upon ^t 
as an element of potential danger. The 
result was the crushing and cruel order 
issued by tbe Directors of the East India 
Company in 1791. 

“ That no Person, the son of a 
native Indian, shall henceforth he 
ap'pointed hy this Court to appoint- 
ments of Civil, Military or Marine 
services of the country,” 

This was the first step in the gradual 
degiadation of the Anglo-Indian and his 
relegation to a position of inferiority. 
For, in its application, this decree closed 
to the Community, not only all coven- 
anted appointments which they were at 
that time holding, but also many of the 
subordinate positions in Government Ser- 
vices and it was only many years after- 
wards that this ban was removed. But 
rather than submit to this unmerited 
injustice the Community, expelled from 
the service of John Company, sought and 
secured employment in large numbers in 
the services of the Indian States, in 
which many of them rose to the highest 
offices of trust and responsibility. 

But timo has its revenges and perhaps 
no better instance of the irony of his- 
tory can be found than the events which 
followed the report of Lord Valentia to 
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the East India Co. in 1806 on the Anglo- 
Indian menace (sic). 

Their incTease in India,^^ he re- 
marked^ IS beyond calculation^ andj 
though, possibly there will be noth- 
ing to fear from the sloth of the 
Hindus and the rapidly declining 
consequences of Mussilmans, yet, it 
may be justly apprehended that this 
tube may hereafter become too 
powerful to control . . . With num- 
bers in their favour . , . what may 
not in future time be dreaded from 
them? ’’ 

The Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 proved how 
much was “to be dreaded from them/’ 
for, in response to the Nation’s call to 
arms, be it said to the eternal credit and 
glory of the community employed in 
Indian States, that every one of them 
responded and joined up, and many of 
them gladly gave their lives for England. 

The official records of the pre-Mutmy 
period, the Mysore, Ma'hratta, Sikh and 
other Wars, reveal the almost forgotten 
acts of heroism performed by the Anglo- 
Indian Community throughout that 
period. During the Mutiny, it was 
Brendish, the Anglo-Indian telegraphist, 
who, after his colleagues had been killed 
by the Mutineers, heroically stood at his 
post of duty at Delhi and by signalling 
his memorable telegram to Dmballa, 
saved the Punjab; Hearsay saved Cal- 
cutta; Forgett saved Bombay; the Mar- 
tiniere College boys defended the Duck- 
now Residency; the Madras Fusiliers 
(Anglo-Indians) covered themselves with 
glory; the Anglo-Indian Bengal Yeo- 
manry saved the Britishers who were sur- 
rounded by mutineers at Arrah. The 
military annals of the British occupation 
of India abound with Anglo-Indian 
names known to fame, and their glorious 
deeds are writ indelibly on the pages of 
Indian history — Skinner, Hearsay, 
Rivett — Carnac, Foster, Palmer, Will- 
cocks, to mention but a few. During the 
Great War, it was Lieut. Robinson, 
V.C., a member of the Domiciled Com- 
munity, who brought down the first Ger- 
man Zeppelin in England, and Lieut. 
Warneford, V.C., another member of the 
Community, who brought down the first 
German Zeppelin in France. Indeed, 
there is abundant proof to establish the 
claim that, during the dark and stormy 
days of the Mutiny and before that 
period, when England was beset with 
enemies, it was the descendants of the 
pioneer Englishmen — ^the Anglo-Indian 
community-— who remained steadfastly 


loyal and helped England to retain 
India. 

We submit that the military services 
rendered by the Community during this 
period should alone entitle it to-day, to 
special consideration ,and protection. Jt 
is a debt which England owes to the 
Community and which cannot be over- 
estimated, evaded, or forgotten. In- 
deed at that time, the Metropolitan of 
India, Bishop Cotton, in his sermon in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, on 
28/7/1860, recommended that 

“ public thanksgiving to Almighty 
God for deliverance from the Sepoy 
revolt, should take expression in the 
form of schools for the children of 
the Community, that has stood so 
nobly by England in her hour of 
need, and who had shed their blood 
for their kinsmen across ike 5 cas.” 

In this, Lord Canning, the then Viceroy, 
joined con amore. 

Coming to the last great extension of 
the British domain in India, the history 
of Upper Burma and its development, is 
one largely associated with the services 
rendered by the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Community in all 
Government Services. 

(ii) Present History. — Subsequent to 
the Mutiny, when the attention and 
energies of the Government were devoted 
to the development of trade and com- 
merce and to the stabilisation of the 
Civil administration of India, it was, 
again, the Anglo-Indian Community that 
came to its assistance and continued, as 
in pre-Mutiny days, to aid British ad- 
ministrators to build up, step by step, 
the most important revenue building de- 
partments of to-day to which separate 
sections of this Memorandum are devoted 
in the following pages. No one will deny 
that it was Anglo-Indian workers who 
helped to hying the Customs Department 
to its present-day high revenue value 
and who helped to develop roads, rail- 
ways, river-transport and the telegraph 
system. The Community, along with the 
British, can also claim to have developed 
other Departments such as the Provin- 
cial Civil Service, Judiciary, Police, 
Excise, Salt, Opium, Forests, Survey and 
the Government of India and Provincial 
Government Secretariats, from all of 
which it has been or is being eliminated 
to-day. After the Mutiny, when the 
Volunteer Corps was re-organised, mem- 
bers of the Domiciled Community formed 
the major portion of it. In fact, so great 
was the enthusiasm and so spontaneous 
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the enhstment on the foimation of the 
Indian Defence Force daring the past 
Great War, that elimination parades had 
to be held to bring the Force down to 
manageable dimensions The Community, 
however, formed the bulk of it, even 
after thousands of Anglo-Indians had 
already enlisted in the British Army. 
The Community also contributed many 
hundreds of men to the Indian Army as 
Ofacers, many of whom were afterwards 
drafted to the standing Army. A num- 
ber of them received Military decorations 
and more were mentioned in despatches. 
The Indian Medical Department, which 
IS entirely composed of Anglo-Indians and 
Domiciled Europeans and which, for 
nearly a century, has attended to the 
medical needs of the British Army in 
India and on almost every battlefield in 
Europe and abroad, bears a record of 
war and professional service which any 
Community would be proud to possess. 
In addition, large numbers of our women 
' were employed as Army nurses, while 
others helped to form working clubs 
where comforts were prepared for the use 
of our Forces. Almost 80 per cent, of 
the male adult members of the Com- 
munity were engaged in every theatre of 
the Great War, and those that were not 
so utilised for services abroad, were en- 
listed in the Indian Defence Force and 
helped to maintain law and order in 
India at a time when the regular British 
troops were withdrawn for active service 
outside the country. This percentage, we 
submit, is unparalleled in any part of 
the Empire. 

Turning our attention to the imme- 
diate past few years, during the Moplah 
rebellion, the 1919 Punjab and North- 
"West Frontier unrest, the Civil Dis- 
obedience movement and the many 
economic and railway crises, the Com- 
munity, which to-day, forms three-fourths 
"of the Indian Auxiliary Force, the second 
line of defence of the British Army in 
India, has helped largely to maintain the 
peace and order of the country. It was 
‘ a common sight, during the recent acute 
period of Civil Disobedience, to find at 
/every railway station a lonely Anglo- 
' Indian member of the Auxiliary Force 
standing, with his rifle in hand, behind 
;^eskid-lbags, protecting the lives and pro- 
, of both Europeans and Indians, 
'^jaaaJd, as members of this Force, An gln, 
Indians have frequently been called upon 
^ to quell riots in the cities and also to pro- 
i^ot the lives and property of the various 
railway administrations in India. And 


yet, to-day, the Anglo-Indian is denied 
admission into the British Army on 
account of his origin, although during the 
pasTi Great War, thousands of our men 
were freely enlisted in the British Army 
and even to-day there are about 1,000 
of them still serving. Indeed, there was 
a time quite recently, when about 30 per 
cent, of the British Officers serving m 
the Indian Army were second, third or 
fourth generations of Anglo-Indian 
families. The community is also denied 
admission into the Indian Army lest it 
disturb the class homogeneity of that 
Force. But the most cruel and unjusti- 
fiable policy on the part of the Army 
authorities in India is their refusal, 
to-day, to recognise the Community as 
one of the martial classes of India, 
and we are told that the chief practical 
difficulty which prevents the Army autho- 
rities from creating an Anglo-Indian 
Unit or Battery of Artillery is that the 
Anglo-Indian cannot exist on the same 
pay as the Indian Sepoy, and, therefore, 
it would create an anomaly necessitating 
the introduction of a third-rate of mili- 
tary pay, to which the Government of 
India thinks there would be serious objec- 
tions from the Indians, obviously forget- 
ful of the fact that the White Paper is 
a bundle of anomalies. But if it be the 
intention of the Gkivernment to reduce 
the present strength of the British Army 
m India, we respectfully suggest it would 
afford an ideal opportunity for the 
creation of either an Anglo-Indian Unit 
or some Anglo-Indian Batteries of 
Artillery, and thus give the Community 
an Honoured position in the defence of 
its own country. 

Many promises were held out by the 
Government to those who went to the 
Front, but very few materialised, and 
although land was given as a reward to 
various Indians who served during the 
War, we do not know of a single instance 
in which an Anglo-Indian, who answered 
the call of his King and Country, has 
been so rewarded. Meanwhile, Govern- 
ment continues to draw upon our loyalty 
as a source of strength and stability. 
Repeatedly we have been placed to our 
detriment, as evidenced to-day, in the 
unfortunate position of open economic 
and political antagonism to our Indian 
brothers, especially that vast majority 
of our Community who are employed in 
the Indian Railways. It may, indeed, 
be said that our present insecure position 
and the manifest hostility with which 
we ' are regarded by a section of dis- 
affected Indians, who look upon us in 
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regard to employmeni} as aliens, the same 
as they do Europeans, is in consequence 
of our share in the maintenance of law 
and order, and we fear, especially if 
this section of Indians gets into power, 
it may still further recoil on our 
descendants. 

(ill) Civil Services . — There is no doubt 
that the Anglo-Indian community has 
materially helped to lay the foundations, 
and to build, maintain and develop to 
their present states of efficiency, the 
various utility and revenue bearing Ser- 
vices of the Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments. The privations 
endured and the dangers to which these 
pioneer workers exjioaed themselves in the 
early days of Indian industrialism, when 
very few loyal and efficient workers were 
available, form a chapter in the history 
of India which must be read to be fully 
appreciated and, if possible, properfly 
assessed at the present time when our 
need is so urgent and our reward has 
been fully earned. We feel we would not 
be exaggerating the case if we were to 
state that, had it not been for these 
pioneer Anglo-Indian workers and their 
loyal and steadfast services in those days, 
as also in the immediate present, when 
Government has been faced with many 
economic and railway crises, the revenues 
from trade and industries .would not be 
at the high level which they are to-day. 
Indeed, with justifiable pride, we lay 
claim to be reckoned as one of the Empire 
Builders in India. We go further and 
affirm that, not only the revenues which 
the Government of India receives from 
the Customs, but also the immunity which 
the country has enjoyed from the chaos 
and dangers associated with the promis- 
cuous importation of arms and ammuni- 
tion, especially during the North-West 
Frontier Wars and Civil Disobedience 
Movement, has largely been due to the 
loyal, honest and efficient services of the 
Anglo-Indian community employed in the 
Preventive Customs Service. The same 
may be said with equal force and value 
in regard to the services rendered by the 
Community to the Railways, Posts and 
Telegraphs, and Police. 

Subsequent chapters of this Memoran- 
dum will give detailed references to the 
three Services, Railways, Telegraphs and 
Customs in which the Community finds 
ifs chief avenues of employment and m 
which it has played such a valuable and 
abiding part. 

It is said that the Imperial Services 
have made India. This, no doubt, is 
true, but we feel sure that not a sin#e 


Imperial Service Officer will deny that 
his success has, in an appreciable 
measure, been due to the loyal support 
of his subordinates, the majority of whom 
were, until lately, Anglo-Indians and 
Domiciled Europeans and who, therefore, 
can rightly claim to have materially 
helped in the foundation of the Govern- 
ment Services, 

'Such, briefly, has been our record of 
service and, in view of the part we have 
played in the building up and develop- 
ment of the India of the past and of 
to-day, we feel we have a special claim 
un the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
the British Parliament and Nation, to 
statutory protection of our economic 
interests. 

E. — Status. 

There can be no doubt that our main 
difficulty and disability lies in the extra- 
ordinary status we occupy in India 
to-day. Indeed, it may truly be said 
that we have a trinity of existence, e.g,, 
for occupational purposes, we are classed 
as ‘‘ Statutory Natives of India ; for 
Defence purposes we are called “ Euro- 
pean British Subjects,^* and for social, 
political and legislative purposes we are 
called ‘‘ Anglo-Indians,’’ and, as such, 
we have been and are to-day used for 
the convenience of Government in any 
of these categories as they desire and 
to suit the exigency of the occasion and 
demand. 

It IS well known that by the Indian 
Councils Act of 1870, 33 Yic. Chapter III 
— the community is given the position 
of Natives of India by Statute,” and, 
as such, it has an equal claim with other 
communities for employment in all Gov- 
ernment Services. The Community has 
been urged to admit, recognise and de- 
mand this status in all avenues of em- 
ployment. But, in accepting our position 
as Statutory Natives of India, we do not 
consider we are called upon to abandon 
OUT individuality as a Community. It 
is, however, one thing to -ask and another 
thing to receive, for, whenever we have 
demanded our economic rights in the 
Legislative Assembly as Natives of 
India by Statute,” the Opposition 
Benches of the House have denied us 
our claim as such, and have endeavoured 
to make the Community clearly to under- 
stand that it is not included in the term 
Indianisation. In this connection we 
would refer to Earl Winterton’s defini- 
tion of our status. In the House of 
Commons in December, 1925, in answer 
to questions he said: 
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‘‘ For purposes of employment 
under Government and inclusion in 
scliemes of Indianisation, members of 
the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Community are Statutory 
Natives of India. For purposes of 
education and internal security, their 
status, m so far as it admits of 
definition, approximates to that of 
‘ European British subjects.’ ” 

But there is an unfortunate tendency 
at present for both Europeans and 
Indians to reverse the application and 
disown and disinherent the Anglo-Indian. 
For example, as members of the 
Auxiliary Force, we share the task of 
internal defence with the British Army, 
but when it comes to the question of 
admission into the Army, we are asked 
to accept the conditions and pay of ser- 
vice of an Indian Sepoy. Again, to all 
intents and purposes, we are ineligible for 
appointments reserved for the European 
and yet, under the scheme of Indianisa- 
tion, the Indian refuses to recognise or 
accept us as Statutory Natives of India, 
as IS evidenced from the numerous nter- 
pellations by Indians in the various 
Legislatures. For example, in a recent 
debate on the Railway “ Demands for 
Grants ” one of the members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, in a speech asking for 
Indianisation of the Services, remarked 
that he wanted ‘‘ pure-blooded Indians,’^ 
that is, Indian-Indians for the Railways, 
not Anglo-Indians,” and, as the Indian 
refuses to accept us as Statutory Indians, 
it is idle for anyone to say “ The Anglo- 
Indian must once and for all decide 
whether he is a European or an Indian.” 

It will, therefore, be apparent that the 
Legislatures refuse to recognise our status 
as Statutory Indians and so our future 
is rendered most insecure. 

Our position has gradually been going 
from bad to worse and our complete 
ecpnomic disaster has, hitherto, been 
avoided only by the exercise of spec»al 
■favours from the Government in the 

• of confidential orders to officials, 

■ "So eafeguard, as far as possible, our in- 

I^ests and by the benevolence of some 
v^mpathetic officials. But of late, the 
' cry of Indianisation has been so loud and 
^ insistent that even these marks of 
;/faVdur are being denied the Community. 

* .rWe further and assert that w^th the 

retrenchment and economy that 
hieing practised in every Government 
^^^partment — when no new appointments 
being created — it is an undeniable 
ever:!/ add%tional appointment 
to-day to an Indian is taken away 


— indeed it must he so — from either a 
European or an Anglo-Indian and so, 
in tins way, the Community will, within 
a few decades, he deprived of the right 
to live unless it is statutorily protected. 

In this connection, we would particu- 
larly draw the Committee’s attention xo 
pages 42, 43, 44 and 45, paragraphs 59, 
60, 61, 62 and 63 of Volume I of the 
Indian Statutory Commission Report. 

F. — Effects of Indianisation of the 
Services. 

Time was when the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Community was 
liberally employed in all Departments of 
Government, but during recent years 
they have been steadily replaced by 
Indians. To the policy of Indianisation 
itself and the aspirations of Indians to 
a larger share in the administration of 
and recruitment into Government Ser- 
vices, the Anglo-Indian Community 
“‘Statutory Natives of India,” have 
never been and can never be inimical. 
As one of the permanent communities in 
India, we .wish to affirm our loyal accept- 
ance of and support to the Reforms as 
adumbrated in the White Paper, and to 
express our full sympathy with the pro- 
gressive aims and realisations of a 
system of self-Government on well 
measured lines for India within the Em- 
pire. But as a people who have built 
up and worked the various Departments 
of Government, and who, we consider, 
have deserved consideration from the 
Government of India, we respectfully pro- 
test against the manner in which the 
policy of Indianisation has been and is 
being manipulated to our serious dis- 
advantage. The effect of this policy 
has been to gradually, but surely, squeeze 
out the Community from these Services, 
while in some Departments, not a single 
Anglo-Indian is to be found to-day. This 
is exemplified in the constant changes 
which have been made in the system of 
recruitment into the Provincial and some 
of the higher Services. We realise J}hat 
the political influence of about 200,000 
Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans, 
obviously cannot be compared with that 
of the hundreds of millions of Indians, 
but “ the cause of the Anglo-Indian dis- 
content lies deeper than that for, since 
nomination has been superseded by ex- 
amination, Indians have had an advan- 
tage over us, because their educational 
facilities are far cheaper and more ubi- 
quitous than ours. Indeed, the educa- 
tional syllabus imposed by Government 
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on European scliools until recently was 
not designed to lead up to Indian Uni- 
versities, but .was devised to meet the 
requirements of Governments under old 
conditions, i.e., as subordinates in their 
Service, and, we submit, that our system 
of education needs radical adjustment to 
adapt itself to the changing circum- 
stances of present-day India. The Com- 
munity, relying in the past so largely on 
Government employment, has neither 
sought an opening nor created a need 
for its services outside of official life, 
although a large number of Anglo- 
Indians are graduating to-day and ren- 
dering a good account of themselves in 
open competition with Indians. The 


above difficulties are enhanced by the 
standard of living adopted by the Com- 
munity, which is based on Western 
standards. This standard prohibits com- 
petition with the Indian artisan and 
shop-keeper and from recruitment in the 
ranks of the Indian fighting Forces. In 
addition emigration to other parts of 
the Empire is more or less closed to us 
on account of the colour bar, while the 
poverty of the Community prevents it 
from settling on the land. 

We give below figures to show how 
the Community has been replaced by 
Indians in Government Secretarial De- 
partments, particularly in the higher 
Provincial Services. 


Clerks m the Indian and Bengal Oeitoes in Calcutta, from 1840-1890. 


Year. Authority. 

1840 Scott’s Directory 

1890 Accountant General’s Statement 


Percentage of 
Anglo-Indians. 
90-56 
18-17 


Percentage of 
Indians. 
0-44 
81-86 


Provincial Civil Services, Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors. (Bengal.) 

Percentage of 
Anglo-Indians. 
31-6 
3-6 


Percentage of 
Anglo-Indians. 
29-1 
0 


Year 


Anglo-Indians. 

Indians. 

1862 ... 


67 

145 

1892 ... 

... 

12 

319 



Sub-Judges and Munsiffs. 

Year. 


Anglo-Indians. 

Indians. 

1862 ... 

... 

23 

56 

1922 ... 

... 

0 

293 


Provincial Services of Bengal. 


Number of Anglo-Indians 
Number of Indians 
Percentage of Anglo-Indians 
Percentage of Inians 


75 

3,030 

2-6 

97-5 


These figures approach the time when 
Indianisatiou of the Services was brought 
into active operation and conclusively 
prove how, after having played our part, 
we have been replaced, and we assert, 
that, if statistics were obtained to-day, it 
would be found that our position is much 
worse. 

In this connection we would add that 
not many years ago the Community 
filled most of the posts of Deputy Col- 
lectors, Extra Assistant Commissioners, 
and other Provincial Executive Officers 
in the old Assam Commission, Sind Com- 
mission, Punjab Commission, Burma Com- 
mission, etc., but in these posts (now 
called the Provincial Civil Service of 
India), very few Anglo-Indians and 
Domiciled Europeans are to be found 
to-day. 


In contrast to the above figures, we 
append below a statement showing what 
a serious effect recent retrenchments car- 
ried out by the Government of India, 
have had on the Anglo-Indian and Domi- 
ciled European Community employed in 
the Government of India Secretariat, 
from the grades of Assistant-Secretary 
down to the subordinate in the Central 
Secretariat Services. These figures will 
show that even within recent years, the 
Community has had to bear the brunt of 
such retrenchments, indeed, except for 
retrenched Europeans (which no doubt in- 
cludes many Domiciled Europeans), the 
Anglo-Indian Community has suffered a 
loss of 26 out of 117 appointments, i.e., 
22 per cent, of the total number of 
appointments held prior to retrenchment. 
Here also, most of the Anglo-Indians 
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stiU employed are over 40 years of age 
and Tvitliin a few years will be super- 
annuated, thus rendering our position 
still more deplorable. In tins connec- 
tion we would add that this marked re- 
duction in our appointments in the Gov- 
ernment of India Secretariat is contrary 
to the Home Department’s orders re- 
garding retrenchment which, .'we believe, 
stipulated that the communal percentage 
of employment should be the same after 
as before retrenchment was effected. The 
tragic aspect of our position in this 


Department is that our present number 
represents less than 9 per cent, of the 
whole. The Community has been prac- 
tically eliminated from Provincial Gov- 
ernment Secretariats, and unless our 
present position is remedied, we fear 
the same fate awaits us in the Govern- 
ment of India Secretariat and, yet, the 
Secretary of State for India has ruled 
that such replacement, as far as the 
Anglo-Indian Community is concerned, 
should be gradually undertaken. 


Statejmen-t Showing the efeect of Retbenchment on the Communal Composition of 
THE Government of India Secretariat from the grade Assistant Secretary down 
to the Subordinate in the Central Services (inclusive), 1933. 


Anglo- Indian 

Hmdus. Muslims. Europeans. Indians. Sikhs. Christians. Others. Total 

Particulars. 


Prior to the recent 677 186 

retrenchment. 

After the recent 640 188 

retrenchment. 

42 

31 

117 42 

91 43 

24 

23 

5 

5 

1,093 

1,021 

Total Ro. increased— 37 -f-2 

or reduced. 

-n 

-26 +1 

-1 

Nil 

72 

Percentage of in- —5*4% +1% 
crease or decrease. 

-26-1% 

-22-2% +2-3% 

-4-1% NU 



So rapidly has this displacement pro- 
ceeded during the past decade of the 
Reforms, that in the Postal Department, 
the Judicial Services and in some of the 
Provincial Services, very few Anglo- 
Indians are to be found to-day. In the 
Government of India and Provincial 
Secretariats, Forest, Salt, Survey and 
Excise Departments an almost similar 
state of affairs exist, with the result that 
' numbers of the Community have been 
forced to seek subordinate employment 
in the Railways, Posts and Telegraphs 
and Customs. But even here, we feel 
. t%at^ under the stress and misapplica- 
Indianisation, we are gradually 
pushed out. The Community was 
ily not prepared for the introduc- 
■ the Montagu-Chelmsf ord Reforms, 
.'none of us foresaw the sweeping 
that (were implied in these Re- 
believed that any changes 
might be introduced, would be 
r^ual and would allow us time 'to pre- 
ire -OUTselves to run a level race with 
A’ Indian, as is demanded of us by 
^ive^ument to-day. 

tj, aa o-bvious that, if ever we are to 
in our struggle against such 
odds, we must have every 
for equipping ourselves educa- 



tionally to meet the situation. We are 
grateful for the educational protection 
granted to us by the Irwin Report, hut 
the Community must be protected from 
further displacement in the Services, for 
we maintain that the education of the 
child ,is mainly dependent on the 
economic security of the parent and we 
submit that the British Government owes 
this economic protection, as a debt of 
honour to a people for whose presence 
they are responsible and who have ren- 
dered them loyal and invaluable ser- 
vice in the past. The right thinking 
Indian, also, will not deny the Anglo- 
Indian this moral claim to protection 
against such rapid changes, in order 
that he may bring himself into line with 
the other peoples of India and so con- 
tinue to be as valuable an asset in the 
coming ** National India ” as he has 
been under the old regime, which is now 
passing. 

In subsequent chapters we hope to 
show by facts and figures the effect 
Indianisation has had on the three im- 
portant services — Railways, Telegraphs, 
and Customs — in which nearly three- 
fourths of the Anglo-Indian community 
are employed and which, to-day, con- 
stitutes their only means of livelihood. 
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We would, however, here refer to the 
action taken by some Provincial Govern- 
ments, who, in recent circulars — ^for 
example, Recruitment Rules for Bengal 
Services for 1928,’^ issued by the Bengal 
Government — clearly demonstrate that 
their chief desire is to satisfy the de- 
mands of Hindus and Muslims for cer- 
tain fixed percentages in all Depart- 
ments, unmindful, except as an unim- 
portant after-thought, of the interests 
of the Domiciled Community who helped 
to build most of these Departments. In- 
deed, the many decisions of communal 
percentages for employment in Govern- 
ment Services seem to be the outcome 
of pacts between the Government on the 
one hand and Hindus and Muslims on 
the other, with little or no consideration 
for the Domiciled Community. Again, 
in all arrangements between Indian poli- 
tical parties, it is always a question of 
Hindu versus Muslim, the Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European being regarded 
as an alien and apparently outside the 
pale of their consideration. This exclu- 
sion is due, no doubt, to the fact (as 
detailed in the Chapter on Railways) 
that percentages of employment are 
calculated on the basis of population. We 
submit that this is incorrect as it is 
not the entire Indian population which 
is in competition with Anglo-Indians for 
the 25,000 appointments they hold to-day 
in all Government services, but merely 
the literate sections who possess a 
secondary or higher English education. 
It is, therefore, necessary that the 
system of calculating percentages should 
be revised. Consideration should also 
be given to the fact that, in India, where 
every employment tends to develop into 
a caste, certain communities have 
grouped themselves for generations into 
particular Services, thereby acquiring a 
special aptitude in these Departments — 
e.g., Madrasis in Finance, Sikhs and 
Gurkhas in the Army, Bengalis in 
clerical offices, and Anglo-Indians in 
Railways, Customs and Telegraphs and, 
we further submit, it is to the advan- 
tage of Government that communities 
should continue to be employed in those 
Services for which they are best fitted. 
Moreover, we need some protection in 
the Provinces because from every Pro- 
vince comes the demand for exclusive 
indigenous employment and the incessant 
cry one hears to-day of Behar for the 
Beharis,’’ “ Pimjab for the Punjabis,’’ 
Bengal for the Bengalis,” etc., while 
it benefits the Indians, it sounds the 


death knell of the Anglo-Indian, who, 
being, as it were, nobody’s child, is in 
consequence the chief sufferer, by being 
denied the right to earn his livelihood in 
his own country. 

G. — ^Previous Representations Mare by 
THE Community. 

It was the realisation of this relegation 
to position of inferiority and degradation 
that prompted the Community in India 
to send a well-known Anglo-Indian, Mr. 
Ricketts (the orphan son of Ensign John 
Ricketts of the Bengal Engineers, who 
had fallen at the siege of Seringapatam) , 
a member of the Board of Customs, Salt 
and Revenue Department, to England in 

1829, over 100 years ago, to present a 
petition to the Houses of Parliament for 
the protection and upliftment of the 
Community. This petition was presented 
to the House of Commons by "Dhe Right 
Honourable Mr. C. W. William Wynn 
and by the Earl of Carlyle before the 
House of Lords, and Ricketts was 
examined by a Select Committee of the 
House of Lords on 31/3/1830 and by the 
House of Commons on 21st or 24th June, 

1830. But his mission was fruitless, as 
the nation was then too occupied with 
■her own affairs and, except for ex- 
pressions of sympathy and kindness, 
Ricketts returned empty-handed to India. 

In 1923 representatives of our com- 
munity were received in deputation by 
the then Secretary of State tor India 
and set forth our grievances. But, as 
we received no redress and because the 
powers given to the authorities in the 
Instrument of Instructions had not been 
exercised to safeguard our interests, the 
Community in India sent a deputation 
to England in 1925, which was received 
by the late Lord Birkenhead. When it is 
borne in mind that, notwithstanding all 
these statutory safeguards, the economic 
interests of the Community have been 
prejudicially affected by the Reforms 
already granted, it cannot be denied 
that we have some justification for view- 
ing the future with grave apprehension. 
In this assertion, we have no desire to 
oppose the progressive realisation of 
Self-Government in India; on the con- 
trary, we whole-heartedly support it, but 
we desire to point out that Indianisation 
is proceeding at a rate and in a manner 
which is prejudicial to the interests of 
the Anglo-Indian Community, wihich, 
more than any other, has a claim to con- 
sideration equally on historical, moral 
and economic grounds. 
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How great a menace displacement from 
the Services is to the Community will 
be appreciated when it is pointed out 
that these are its main avenues of liveli- 
hood, and if they are closed no others 
are open to it. The community, being 
accustomed to European modes of living, 
has an economic standard much above 
that of the Indian, which makes com- 
petition with the Indian entirely impos- 
sible. The Anglo-Indian cannot take to 
menial or agrarian occupation. 

The first admission and recommenda- 
tion for protection appeared in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, para. 346, 
which reads : — 

“ Some reference is needed also to 
the case of the large Anglo-Indian 
or Eurasian community which on 
historic grounds has a strong claim 
on the consideration of the British 
Government. It is not easy for 
them, occupying as they do, an inter- 
mediate position between the races of 
the East and West, to win for them- 
selves by their own unaided enter- 
prise, a secure position in the 
economy of India. They have been 
hitherto to a great extent m political 
and economic dependence on the 
Government; and they would not be 
strong enough to withstand the effect 
of changes which omitted to take 
account of their peculiar situation. 
We think the Government must 
achnoubledge and must he given 
effective power to discharge the 
obligation to see that their ‘ intei'ests 
are not prejudicially affectedl ” 

The Community next presented a 
Memorandum to the Indian Statutory 
Commission, and we would respectfully 
draw the attention of the Committee to 
those parts of the Report of this Com- 
mission that refer to the Anglo-Indian 
Community. 

Volume L, Part 1, Chapter 5, para. 
60: — 

. the Community has 
played an honourable part in develop- 
ing the country and in supporting 
the forces of order. These avenues 
of employment are the more 
important to it, since Anglo-Indians 
are not cultivators and few of them 
hold commanding positions in the 
world of commerce. It is, generally 
speaking, a poor community; the 
standards of life it endeavours to 
maintain, make this poverty still 
more severely felt; it is domiciled in 
India, and must make India its 
home; and it now find® itself, largely 


as the result of the Reforms and 
Indianisation, exposed to the danger 
of falling between two stools. 

Some 1,500 Anglo-Indian women 
are in the nursing profession. They 
have given of their best to the tend- 
ing of the sick of all races, and have 
thus done something towards meeting 
one of the foremost and most urgent 
needs of Indian society.” 

Volume I., Chapter o, para. 62* — 

Employment of Anglo-Indians in 
Public Services, — As we have said, a 
very large proportion of Anglo- 
Indian adults are employed in the 
Public services. Almost all of these 
are connected with Central depart- 
ments. The deputation to which we 
have referred informed us that about 

14.000 Anglo-Indians, together with 

3.000 Domiciled Europeans, are 
engaged on the Railways, and that 
substantial numbers of the Com- 
munity hold posts in the Telegraphs, 
Customs, Post Office, Survey and 
Indian Medical Department. Very 
few members of the Community 
appear to he employed in the Pro- 
vincial Services, though some of 
them find work in the Education 
Departments. 

We were told that during the 
last two years, the proportion of 
Anglo-Indians employed on the Rail- 
ways has tended to fall, while the 
number of Indian employees has in- 
creased Improved education and 
lower wages, make the latter formid- 
able competitors. To take another 
example, in the Indian Telegraph 
Department (which up to 1878 was 
entirely staffed by Anglo-Indians and 
Domiciled Europeans) the per- 
centage of such employees is stated 
to have fallen from 66 per cent, in 
1902 to 40 per cent, in 1928. In 
other Departments, the change is 
equally marked. The reduction in 
the public employment of Anglo- 
Indians may be partly explained by 
the inclusion of a Dniversity degree 
among the qualifications required of 
a candidate for a wide range of posts 
to which Anglo-Indians were formerly 
admitted without it. But the real 
cause is to be found in the working 
out of the policy of increasing 
Indianisation of the Services, Even 
though. Anglo-Indians may be in- 
clude in schemes of Indianisation 
the pressure from more powerful 
and numerous Indian communities is 
such that there is an increasing 
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danger of Anglo-Indians being 
squeezed out.” 

Volume I., Chapter o, para. 63 — 

“ . . . . Nobody can consider 
the difficulties which are inherent in 
the position of Anglo-Indians without 
desiring to do the utmost for them. 
As we have said, their difficulties are 
economic and social rather than con- 
stitutional and nothing can prevent 
old traditions being aflected by 
changing circumstances.” 

Volume II., Part IX., para. 340: — 

We have one observation to 
make in regard to recruitment by 
the Central Government. In our first 
volume we have described the peculiar 
position of the Anglo-Indian Com- 
munity and its economic difficulties. 
Its dependence upon employment 
under xhe Central Government is due 
not only to its aptitude and capacity, 
hut to the policy of Government in 
the past. We suggest, therefore, 
that some special consideration 
should be given to community in 
recruiting for the Central Services 
with which it has a traditional con- 
nection.” 

H. — The Effect of Our 
Representations . 

Although the Montagu-Chelmsford and 
Simon Commission Reports recognised 
the claims of other Communities in 
India, they gave the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity nothing but pious expressions of 
sympathy and goodwill regarding its 
future, leaving it to the benevolence of 
the various Governments and their 
Ministers. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the Instrument of Instructions con- 
tained in the Government of India Act 
of 1919 gave special powers to Governors 
to protect the interests of Minorities, on 
rare occasions has this power been 
exercised, although the Community has 
frequently presented its grievances to 
the various Governments. A reference to 
the Simon Commission Report will show 
that while it recognised our disabilities, 
it afforded no practical solution. 

But so great has been the reaction of 
these changes on the employment of the 
Community that the Government of 
India, to whom we are grateful, have 
been compelled to admit the fact that 
they are, to-day, wholly unable to 
guar§,ntee any further economic protec- 
tion to the Community, especially to 
those employed in the Railways. This 
admission is to be found on page 169 of 
fihe Government of India’s Dispatch on 
Constitutional Reforms, September, 1930. 


We would draw the Committee’s special 
attention to para. 192 of this Report, 
which reads as follows: — 

Purposes for which Parliament 
must retain control. 

The purposes in which Parlia- 
ment must, we think, continue to be 
interested so far as the Railways are 
concerned falls under the heads of 
Defence, Finances, the Services and 
the Anglo-Indian Community 

The Anglo-Indian Community.^’ 

The Anglo-Indian Community 
has in the past rendered very 
important services to the Railways 
and still holds a large number of 
posts in particular branches of rail- 
wav work. The economic life of the 
community is indeed to a large ex- 
tent dependent on the opportunities 
of employment which the railways 
offer, and its members are gravely 
apprehensive of what may occur, if 
and when any change does take place 
in the present system of administra- 
tion and control. In view of the 
history of the community, a special 
obligation we think, rests upon 
Parliament y before relaxing its own 
coniroly to ensure, as far as may he 
practical, that the interests of the 
Anglo-Indian comrm/nity are 'pro- 
tected.^^ 

We would now refer to the report of 
the Services Sub-Committee of the First 
Round Table Conference, which, in a 
manner, also recognised our apprehen- 
sions and admitted the special position 
in which the Anglo-Indian Community 
was placed in regard to employment in 
Government Services and recommended 
that special consideration be given to 
our claims. The resolution was as 
follows : — 

The Sub-Committee recognises 
the special position of the Anglo- 
Indian Community in respect of 
public employment and recommends 
that special consideration should be 
given to their claims for employment 
in the Services.” 

This resolution, which was unanimously 
passed by a Committee largely composed 
of Indian Delegates, is a most significant 
admission and recommendation. It may 
he said this recommendation is nothing 
more than a pious resolution, but we 
submit it has the official seal of recog- 
nition of a special Committee of the 
Round Table Conference and as such, 
cannot easily be overlooked either by 
this Committee or Parliament. We, 
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tiierefore, submit tiiai: if the Indian 
Delegates ;w'ere prepared unanimously to 
oifer us special protection, there should 
be no difficulty m the drafting out and 
incorporating into the Constitution Act, 
a special clause granting us the pro- 
tection we seek. 

Lastly, we take the liberty of qv-oting 
the ahsurance given to the Community, 
by jS.B.JS. the Frince of Wales, in his 
reply to an Anglo-Indian Deputation that 
welcomed him when he visited India in 
1922. 

Gentlemen, you may rest assured 
that I now understand the conditions 
under which you live in India and 
the useful and honoured place which 
you fill as citizens of the Indian 
Empire. Your aims and aspirations 
have my sympathy. Your devotion 
to the cause of India, the land in 
which you live, and your desire to 
maintain an honoured place for her 
within the Empire, do you credit. I 
shall watch the progress of your com- 
munity with the closest attention. 
You may be confident that Great 
Britain and the Empire, will not 
forget your Community, who are so 
united in their devotion to the King- 
Emperor and who gave such unmis- 
takable tokens of their attachment 
to the Empire by their sacrifices in 
the War 

I. — Comparisons, 

During the Three Round Table Con- 
ferences, the various Co-mmunities which 
go to form India have each, m turn, 
presented its demands for consideration, 
with the result that the Muslims have 
rightly been given about 33J per cent, 
of the seats in the Central Legislature® 
and adequate weightage in other Pro- 
vincial Legislatures, communal electorates 
and with an almost statutory majority in 
the Provmces of Punjab and Bengal. 
The Depressed Classes have been given 
almost all they desired and Government 
has accepted the Pact recently entered 
into between them and Mr. Gandhi, 
which has given them twice the number 
of seats in the Legislature as was allotted 
to them in the Prime Minister’s Com- 
munal Award. The women of India have 
rightly been given extended franchise, 
and special representation in the Legis- 
latures, as also special electoral qualifica- 
tions. 

Labour has been given additional 
representation in the Central Legisla- 
tures and special constituencies. The 
demands of the Landlords and Univer- 


sities have, in the main, also been 
satisfied. Other sections of the people 
have been granted their requests — e.g., 
the creation of the North-West Frontier 
Province, the separation of Smd, and 
Orissa. Europeans have not only been 
given to understand that their com- 
mercial and trade interests will be pro- 
tected but also their Jury and other 
rights. The Superior Services under the 
Secretary of State have been guaranteed 
adequate protection. The Liberal and 
Moderate Parties have not only been 
promised that Indians will be given a 
large share of responsibility in the 
Centre, but a closer association in 
Defence. These have been detailed, not 
in the nature of a complaint, but as a 
comparison^ and we feel bound to ask : 
Against all these concessions given to 
other communities, what have the three 
Hound Table Conferences done to satisfy 
the demands made by the Anglo-Indian 
Community, who to-day, stand more in 
need of statutory protection than any 
other community in India It cannot 
be denied that, except for pious expres- 
sions of sympathy and good will, nothing 
material has been done for it, though in 
makiug th]s statement, we feel we must 
admit with gratitude, particularly to the 
Indian Delegates, the acceptance by the 
Hound Table Conference of the Irwin 
Heport on Anglo-Indian Education, but 
in doing so, we cannot help but add : Of 
what value is this concession to the 
education of our children if their parents 
are deprived of their employment and 
the right to live^ because it cannot be 
denied that the education of the child is 
entirely dependent on the economic 
security of the parent? 

J. — Protection Claimed. 

We are .admittedly a small and poor . 
community, with no strong voice in the 
Legislatures of the Country, hut apart 
from the fact that we are descendants of 
those Britishers who built up the British 
Indian Empire, we feel we can, with 
confidence and justifiable pride, present 
our past history, our great services and 
our loyalty to the Empire, in support of 
and as our chief assets in this our appeal 
for Statutory protection. 

And it is with this object in view^that 
we have detailed these indisputable facts 
in the preceding pages and in our 
detailed references to the Services in 
which we have been largely employed. 
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TJnder these circumstances, and since 
the Gorernment of India admits its 
inability to protect us any further, we 
are compelled to appeal to the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee and through 
it, to the British Parliament, for pro- 
tection. 

We feel that the powers that have been 
given to the Governor-General and 
Governors to protect our interests have 
been used very sparingly. The Com- 
munity also feels that if these powers are 
merely to be repeated in the Instrument 
of Instructions, they will be of very little , 
material value, because, with the grant 
of Provincial autonomy and responsi- 
bility in the Centre, the Departments in 
which the Anglo-Indian Community is 
employed will be placed under the com- 
plete control of the various Ministers 
and it will be against the principles 
underlying Provincial Autonomy and 
Responsibility in the Centre, for either 
the Governor-General or the Governors 
to interfere with the day-to-day admini- 
stration of any of the Services and this 
is precisely what will, at first, have to be 
done if the few thousands of appoint- 
ments to-day held by the Community are 
to be statutorily protected. After all, 
we are not asking for the impossible. 
We only want the Community to be safe- 
guarded in these 25,000 odd appoint- 
ments, as compared with the hundreds 
of thousands held by Indians. But, small 
as it is, this concession would save us 
from becoming a Depressed Class. 

We look upon the economic future of 
the Community as a joint responsibility 
of every Englishman and every Indian 
who, in turn, are the co-trustees of that 
responsibility and we seek statutory pro- 
tection not only of our economic 
interests, but also of our opportunities 
to serve the future India as loyally, as 
efficiently and as conscientiously as we 
have laboured for the past India. 

We claim 

From the date on which the New 
Constitution Act becomes operative, that 
the number of appointments in the 
various Government Services today held 
by the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Community, be not reduced 
for a period of at least thirty years and 
after that, we be given adequate recruit- 
ment in all Gkivernment Services and 
that this be incorporated in the New 
Constitution Act. 


Failing this and in consideration of 
the assurances of economic protection 
given to the Community by the Govern- 
ment of India and Parliament, which 
have been so many as to have assumed 
the force and value which is rightly 
attached to a Treaty Obligation, and 
which, in our opinion, amounts to 
honourable pledges, but which we very 
respectfully submit have not been 
fulfilled, we feel, especially in view of the 
definite -assurance given us by H.R.H. 
The Prince of Wales, when he said: 

You may he confident that Great 
Britain and the Empire will not 
forget your Community, who are so 
united in their devotion to the King- 
Emperor and who gave such unmis- 
taJcahle tokens of their attachment 
to the Empire hy their sacrifice in 
the War,” 

that we are entitled to place our claim 
on -a higher plane — that of a moral and 
honourable obligation on the British 
people, who called us into being, on 
Parliament and the Crown, whom we 
have served for centuries with a sense of 
loyalty, of patriotism and efficiency, 
without parallel in the British Empire. 

K. — ^Railwats. 

We would draw the special attention 
of the Committee to the position the 
Domiciled Community occupies on Rail- 
ways, for it is one of the most important 
matters dealt with in this Memorandum. 
We emphasise this aspect of our economic 
life, because it affords employment to- 
day to about 13,500 Anglo-Indians and 
about 3,000 Domiciled Europeans, who, 
together with their wives, families and 
dependents, form a total of nearly 
100,000 men, women and children — i.e., 
two-thirds of the entire community — who 
are either employed or dependent upon 
Railways for their daily bread. 

History. — It is an undisputed fact that 
it was with British captial that the 
pioneer Britisher and his offspring — ^the 
early Anglo-Indians — ^helped to lay the 
first railway sleepers in India nearly a 
century ago. These pioneer workers are, 
to-day, represented on the Railways by 
their third and fourth generations. 
Famine, small-pox, cholera, malaria and 
other diseases took their daily toll from 
among these early workers who- were 
scattered, like a gipsy community, over 
the length and breadth of India, living 
in the jungles with no social amenities 
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and, at times, far removed from medical 
aid which, in itself, was then in a 
primitive state. They toiled on from day 
to day and year to year, sustained by 
their loyalty to the country and the 
Government. In these early days, their 
salaries were mere pittances as compared 
with the present day more attractive 
rates of pay and the risks and privations 
then attendant on railway work and the 
smallness of the salaries did not make 
this Service sufficiently attractive to 
most educated Indians. It was not many 
years ago when almost every Engine- 
driver, Guard, and Station Staff 
subordinate was either a European or an 
Anglo-Indian and many of them rose to 
the highest positions, some eventually 
becoming successful Agents and General 
Traffic Managers, and, on some Rail- 
ways, about 50 per cent, of the officials 
were promoted from Anglo-Indian 
subordinate ranks. As time went on the 
railways became a steady source of 
revenue to the Government of India and, 
equally with the British commercial 
firms who are to-day claiming protection 
of British commercial interests in India, 
we feel that the Anglo-Indian community 
is fully entitled to similar protection m 
return for their share in the develop- 
ment of trade and commerce of the 
country, as also the transportation 
troops during the various Wars, a 
service which, to-day, cannot be denied 
or adequately valued in terms of rupees, 
annas and pies. That in the past we 
have enjoyed a liberal percentage of 
certain small sections of subordinate 
appointments, particularly in the Opera- 
tive Department of the Railways, and 
even, to-day, hold a fair number of these 
posts, is due, in the first place, to the 
fact that, until quite recently, there was 
no competition from other communities 
and no demand was then made for 
graduate education or competitive 
examinations, as constitutes a precedent 
to- such employment to-day; secondly, to 
our past continuous service, trustworthi- 
ness and loyalty to our employers, and, 
thirdly, to the fact that these incumbents 
are senior men who have worked their 
way up after years of proved service. 

As a result of continuous and more or 
less hereditary employment, the Anglo- 
Indian community became an integral 
part of the Indian Railways and our 
economic welfare has been and still is so 
intimately welded and linked up with 


the prosperity of the railways that it 
has become, more or less, a caste ” 
employment. While so employed we 
served with the old Volunteer IForce — ^the 
Indian Defence Force — and, in course of 
time, compulsory enlistment into the 
Auxiliary Force became a rigid con- 
dition of Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European employment on the Railways; 
indeed, we are the only community from 
whom such military services are 
demanded as precedent to employment. 
To-day, the Railway Battalions form the 
backbone of the Auxiliary Force and are 
frequently called upon to protect Rail- 
way property and quell strikes, thus 
playing an important part in the internal 
defence of India. The Community is 
very proud of the honoured place it 
occupies in this Force and would be the 
last to suggest any alteration. But it 
respectfully submits that such employ- 
ment, in a measure, augments its claim 
for special protection in a Department 
it has not only built up, but in which it 
can always be depended on during strikes 
and other crises. The various Railway 
Mechanical and Carriage and Wagon 
Workshops were at one time also almost 
entirely manned by the Community, and, 
as the need for importing costly 
covenanted employees, such as British 
Foremen, Drivers, Guards, Firemen, and 
others, in large numbers from England 
gradually decreased, their places were 
filled by Anglo-Indians. 

It was in this atmosphere of economic 
contentment and appai’ent security of 
employment that the Reforms commenced 
to operate in 1920. Neither official nor 
subordinate received any hint from the 
Government as to the far-reaching 
changes that were to follow. Under the 
stress of clamorous demands made by 
certain Indian members of the Legisla- 
tures, who early showed hostility to the 
position occupied by the Community on 
Railways and demanded such a speedy 
rate of Indianisation that, if granted, 
would only result in throwing out of 
employment large numbers of the Gom- 
munity, the Government showed unmis- 
takable signs of yielding. And it is this 
hesitating policy on the part of Govern- 
ment that is causing us such grave 
apprehension in a field of employment in 
which we have sown but are to-day being 
denied the reaping. If Government are 
in favour of the retention of a large pro- 
portion of Anglo-Indians in ceriavn 
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sections ” of railway employmentj in con- 
sideration of their past services, their 
loyalty and devotion to duty, it would he 
to the interests of all concerned, if they 
openly admitted it, hut it seems as if 
Crovernment, faced with the pressure of 
other more powerful communities, is 
evading the many questions on Anglo- 
Indian Railway employment that are 
daily asked in the Legislative Assembly, 
and, though they realise that our com- 
munity furnish reliable, if slightly more 
expensive railway workers, they seem to 
hesitate to say so. In their anxiety to 
■conciliate certain Indian communities 
they overlook the fact that, for employ- 
ment purposes, Anglo-Indians are 

Statutory Natives of India and that 
a Service manned by “ Statutory 
Indians cannot possibly be more 
Indianised, and thereby expose them- 
selves to the charge of perpetuating a 
difference between Anglo-Indian and 
Indian employees on Railways- Their 
answers, hitherto, seem to convey the 
impression that the Community is being 
retained on Railways, not for its 
intrinsic worth, which has been abun- 
dantly proved, but by favour of the 
European official who, himself, is being 
pressed by Government to put into rapid 
affects its policy of Indianisation. 
Although Agents state they cannot run 
their Railways without Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European workers, Govern- 
ment insist, not only on the appointment 
of a larger number of Indians, but on 
their rapid promotion to the upper 
subordinate grades, apparently to show 
in each year’s Railway Budget a marked 
increase in Indianisation, possibly with 
a view to winning over the extremist 
Indian opposition to their Demands for 
Grants. There are numerous instances 
in the Legislative Assembly where cer- 
tain Indian Members have moved large 
cuts in the Budgets on the plea that 
Indianisation of the Services is not being 
given effect to ; their attacks being 
directed at Anglo-Indians. 

In support of our plea that certain 
Indians resent our employment on Rail- 
ways, we would quote from a speech de- 
livered by Mr. K. C. Neogy on the 24th 
February, 1928, when, in discussing the 
Railway Demands for Grants, said that 
he spoke for “ the pure-blooded Indians 
— Indian-Indians ” and not for those who 
claim an admixture of other blood — i.e., 
Anglo-Indians. These facts go to prove 
that a certain section of Indians resent 
the present employment of Anglo-Indians 


and Domiciled Europeans on Railways 
and, while avowing that they do not 
wish to oust us, they are anxious to get 
rid of us as soon as they can and, that 
by Indianisation, they practically mean 
Anti- A n g lo-Indianisation . 

The records of Railway administration 
will show to what extent the Government 
has, and does even to-day, rely on 
Anglo-Indian loyalty in the administra- 
tion of its Railways, for, whenever cer- 
tain sections of Indian workmen go on 
strike, as evidenced by the 1928 East 
India Railway strike, the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway strike of 1927, the East India 
Railway and the North Western Railway 
strikes of 1920 and 1925, the Anglo-Indian 
community has always come to the assist- 
ance of Government, but the trage>dy of 
such loyal service is the fact that, after 
we have broken these strikes and re- 
stored traffic, the Indian strikers, in re- 
sponse to pressure brought to bear on 
the Legislative Assembly by their repre- 
sentatives, are re-engaged and our ser- 
vices are dispensed with. That the Gov- 
ernment of India are appreciative of our 
services and have been fully alive to their 
responsibilities on our behalf has been 
more than once clearly enunciated by the 
official spokesmen of the Legislative 
Assembly. In March, 1928, the Hon. Sir 
George Rainy, Commerce Member in the 
course of the Railway Budget debate, 
remarked : — 

The point I want to make plain, 
if I can is this. There are certain 
things that we cannot do For one 
thing, we could not oust Anglo- 
Indians from the appointments the 
individuals actually hold, in order to 
replace them by Indians. There is 
also another aspect of the case to 
which I think it is necessary to refer 
here. When, as a matter of history, 
members of a particular community 
have held a very large number of 
appointments of a particular class, 
inevitably the whole economic organi- 
sation of the community becomes in- 
volved with that fact. That is a 
point that the Government of India 
cannot possibly ignore and to take 
measures which would summarily in- 
volve a sudden violent dislocation of 
the economic resistance of an im- 
portant community would clearly he 
a matter in which the Government 
of India ought to proceed very 
cautiously. I want to give that 
warning.” 

Assurances of protection have, it is 
true, from time to time, been given to 
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the Community by various Commerce 
Members and even by the Bight Hon- 
ourable The Secretary of State for 
India, and the Government of India 
have, we sincerely believe, made a 
genuine endeavour to carry them out, 
but their resistance seems to have proved 
unequal to the yearly increasing pressure 
for Indianisation. To-day, although we 
still enjoy a favourable percentage of 
certain appointments on the Railways, 
our future position is anjrthing but 
assured. Indeed, we consider it is in 
grave jeopardy and, unless protection is 
afforded us in the shape of a definite 
enactment, it will not he long before we 
suffer the same fate in the Railways as 
we have met in other Government De- 
partments. It is not only the present 
that we fear, but the future, and, while 
iWa are grateful to Government for the 
protection hitherto afforded to present 
employees, the assurances given us carry 
no permanent protection or safeguards, 
even for a stated period; on the con- 
trary they not only imply that more 
Indians will be employed in the future, 
a. claim we do not and cannot dispute, 
but also that, in the policy of Indianisa- 
tion. of Railways, the Community appa- 
rently occupies the position of a ‘‘sepa- 
rate class ’’ apart from all other Indian 
communities. But, we ask, “ how can 
Anglo-Indians, who are ‘ Statutory 
Natives of India,’ he replaced by other 
Natives of India, i.e., Indian-In^ans ?” 
Surely Indianisation does not imply Anti- 
Anglo-Indianisation ^ 

There is no doubt that the political 
pressure which has been brought to hear 
on Government for the past decade of the 
Reforms and the insistent demands for 
Indianisation of the Services, has, at 
last, influenced it to practically admit 
its inability to protect our interests any 
further, and, in support of this, we take 
the liberty of again quoting from the 
Government of India’s Despatch on 
Proposals for Constitutional Reform, Sep- 
tember, 1930.” 

In this report it states, pages 168 and 
169, paragraph 192: — 

“ Purposes for which Parliament 
must retain control. — ^The purposes in 
which Parliament must, we think, 
continue to be interested so far as 
the railways are concerned fall under 
the heads of Defence, Finance, the 
Services and the Anglo-Indian Oom- 
rnumty, 

“ The Anglo-Indian Community . — 
The Anglo-Indian community has in 
. the past, rendered very important 


services to the Railways and still 
holds a large number of posts in 
particular branches of Railway work. 
The economic life of the community 
IS indeed, to a large extent depend- 
ent on the opportunities of employ- 
ment w’hich the Railways offer, and 
its members are gravely apprehen- 
sive of what may occur, if and when, 
any change takes place in the present 
system of administration and control. 
In view of the history of the com- 
munity, a special ohligaiion, we 
thinkj rests upon Parliament, before 
relaxing its own control, to ensure,, 
as far as may he practicable, that 
the interests of the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity are protected. 

This recommendation proves beyond 
doubt that the Government to-day find 
themselves incapable of protecting any 
further the interests of the Community 
employed on the Railways and recom- 
mends that the obligation should, in 
future, rest on Parliament This not 
only explains the position the Community 
occupies to-day in this sphere of labour, 
hut supports our demand for statutory 
protection from the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, which is representative of the 
Houses of Parliament. In further sup- 
port of our demand, we would draw the 
attention of the Committee to the follow- 
ing paragraphs from the Indian Statu- 
tory Commission Report which are repro- 
duced in full on pages 11 and 12 of this 
Memorandum. Volume I, Part I, Chap- 
ter 5. Paragraphs 59, 60, 61, 62 and 63, 
and Volume II, Part IX. Paragraph 
340. 

We would again draw the special atten- 
tion of the Committee to the Services 
Sub-Committee Report of the First Round 
Table Conference, which resolved: — 

Sub-Committee VIII (Services) Para- 
graph 5, Sub-paragraph (4). 

“ The Sub-Committee recognise the 
special position of the Anglo-Indian 
community in respect of public em- 
ployment and recommend that special 
consideration should be given to their 
claims for employment in the Ser- 
vices.” 

In this connection we would point out 
that we are entirely employed as upper 
and lower subordinates and not in the 
inferior or menial positions. It may he 
argued that the community still holds a 
fair proportion of subordinate appoint- 
ments in certain sections of Railway De- 
partments, carrying salaries rising to Re. 
260/- p.m. and over, but most of these 
appointments are, to-day, held by senior 
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men, who, after years of devoted and 
steady service have, by sheer merit, risen 
to these positions. In other words, this 
does not refer to recent recruitment which 
is very small to-day. 

We would also like to mention that 
the Government of India now demands 
a university degree for entrance into 
the superior Kailwaly services, and n 
severe competitive entrance examination. 
We respectfully submit that Government 
IS not entirely blameless for the unfor- 
tunate position the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled Community occupies as 
subordinates in the Railway Service, and 
its present state of unpreparedness ade- 
quately to compete equally with the 
higher educated Indians, even for 
subordinate appointments. 

Time was when Government looked to 
loyalty and steadfastness as the chief re- 
quirements for this service and, as it was 
sure of such qualities in the community, 
it employed it in large numbers in Rail- 
ways, Telegraphs and Customs. Indeed, 
we affirm that Government went so far 
as to restrict and retard the education 
of the children of its Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Railway employees. 
In support, we would quote from a Grov- 
ernment of India Resolution, issued on 
the 19th August, 1878, which reads as 
follows : — 

“ At all Railway Schools where 
higher education is attempted, such 
education should, as far as possible, 
be of a technical character and too 
much money and effort should not be 
spent in raising the pupils to any 
particular university or any other 
intellectual standards . ’ ’ 

We would here add that when the 
question of communal percentage of em- 
ployment in the various sections of the 
Railway Departments was discussed in 
the Legislative Assembly in 1933, pro- 
minence was given to the large number 
of Anglo-Indians employed as upper 
suhordinatee, but very little was said 
that these Anglo-Indians were very 
senior men with long records of service 
to their credit or of those many sections 
of Railway employment — we refer to the 
Ministerial appointment®, Clerical staffs, 
Finance and Audit — in which Anglo- 
Indians have a decimal percentage of 
employment, and in which certain classes 
of Inmans have a preponderating per- 
centage (in some sections about 90 per 
cent.). We mention this, not as a com- 
plaint, but to impress the fact that it 
is only in certain avenues of Railway em- 
ployment, such as the Transport and 
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Operating Staffs — ^for example, Station 
Masters, Engine Drivers and Guards — 
in which Anglo-Indians and Pomiciled 
Europeans are mainly employed. But 
when all is said and done, the bald fact 
remains that out of nearly 800,000 rail- 
way employees, Anglo-Indians and Domi- 
ciled Europeans occupy only about 16,500 
appointments and it is these appoint- 
ments that we wish to protect and re- 
tain. We respectfully ask, is it right, 
is it just, because, for nearly a century, 
we have been the drawers of water and 
the hewers of wood for Government, we 
should, to-day, to satisfy a policy, be 
deprived of our undeniable claim for 
adequate protection? 

Criticism has often been made and the 
belief is widely current that, on a total 
population ratio^ the Domiciled com- 
munity hold too high a percentage of 
appointments in Railways. This, we sub- 
mit is a fallacy, because, to tahe one 
aspect of the matter, it must not be 
forgotten that the entire population of 
India IS not in open competition with 
Anglo-Indians for the class of appoint- 
ments they seek, and to-day hold, but 
only those Indians who are educated in 
English up to the secondary standard and 
upwards. Moreover, it i® a well known 
fact, that in many Government Depart- 
ments, for example, the Army, Audit 
and Accounts, Finance, Clerical staffs. 
Postal, Excise, Revenue, Forest, Irriga- 
tion, Port Trusts, Salt, Income Tax and 
many quasi-Government Departments 
throughout the country, very few, if any 
Anglo-Indians are to-day to be found. 

It is universally accepted that efficiency 
should be the only test for employment, 
especially in subordinate appointments 
carrying salaries from Rs, 30/- to Rs. 
250/- p.m. and over, and as efficiency to- 
day means — as it must mean — a working 
knowledge of English up to the secondary 
standard, it is interesting to note that 
out of about 2,000,000 of the population 
above the age of 15 years, who are liter- 
ate in English, about 1,000,000 only are 
educated up to the secondary standard. 
Against this figure we have about 85,000 
Anglo-Indians who are so educated. It, 
therefore, follows that, for all subordinate 
Government appointments which run into 
hundreds of thousands, the competitors 
are not the total population of India, 
as IS so often advanc^, but only 1,000,000 
of the population including 85,000 of 
the Domiciled Community, which mean»^ 
that the commuiuty should be given 
8*5 per cent, of mZZ such appointments. 
But, as a matter history and of fact, 
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out of the many hundreds of thousands 
of subordinate appointments, there are 
only about 25,000 Anglo-Indians and 
Domiciled Europeans so employed in all 
Government Services, including Bailway&. 
In other words, we do not receive any- 
thing like the number which would come 
our way if appointments were distri- 
buted according to the above ratios of 
candidates with secondary education 
qualifications. 

We desire to elaborate this point in 
regard to Railway employment. 

The Railways employ about 800,000 per- 
sons, out of which about 175,000 can be 
classed as subordinates and officials. 

Service on Railways can be divided 
into three main categories. 

(a) Menials, — ^Anglo-Indians are not 
employed as such and Indian com- 
munal representation could and 
ought to be based on a population 
ratio. 

(b) Officials — for which a degree is 
to-day demanded, has also a severe 
open competitive examination, which 
is almost closed to the Community 
awing to its unpreparedness in 
higher education. 

(c) Subordinates (upper and 
lower). — It is in this class of em- 
ployees, drawing salaries from 
Rs.30/- to Rs.250/- p.m. and over, 
in which Anglo-Indians and Domi- 
ciled Europeans are largely employed. 
There are about 175,000 such 
appointments on all Railways, for 
which about 915,000 educated Indians 
(minus the larger number who are 
employed in other Government Ser- 
vices) and 85,000 Anglo-Indians (ex- 
cluding the few thousands who are 
employed in other Government De- 
partments) are in open competition 
with each other and this is an im- 
portant factor which should be con- 
sidered when determining communal 
percentages in such Railway and 
other Government employment. 
There are to-day, a little over 13,000 
Anglo-Indians as Railway subor- 
dinates and officials, which, in our 
opinion, is not an undue propor- 
tion, because, according to the 
English-education efficiency test of 
8*5 per cent., we should receive a 
larger number of appointments on 
Railways. But it must not be for- 
gotten that very few Anglo-Indians 
and Domiciled Europeans are em- 
ployed in other Departments of Gov- 


ernment, and we, therefore, claim 
that we are entitled to our present 
numbers. 

If, on the other hand (taking English 
as the efficiency test) the Community 
were given its 8*5 per cent, quota of 
such appointments in all Government 
Services and these were universally dis- 
tributed, .we should be quite content. It 
IS because we are not so employed and 
that these appointments are more or 
less closed to us, that we feel we have 
a claim to service in a Department such 
as the Railways, for which we have 
shown such marked aptitudinal qualities; 
the same as the Sikhs, Gurkhas, Jats, 
Punjabi-Muss limans, etc., have shown 
and, for which reason, are exclusively 
employed in the Indian Army. 

We do not contend that this is the 
only criterion on which communal em- 
ployment in Government Services should 
be calculated, but it is a factor which 
cannot be overlooked. It is possible 
that a settlement for communal employ- 
ment in all Government subordinate 
appointments might be arrived at on the 
basis of communal legislative represen- 
tation in the Lower Federal Chamber, 
and Provincial Legislatures, e.g., it 
might be apportioned between the three 
main Communities, Hindus, Muslims and 
Europeans-cum- Anglo-Indians. We offer 
this for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee. 

For ready reference we append below a 
copy of the Railway Board’s Circular, 
No. 2395-E, dated 23rd May, 1929, re- 
garding the employment of Anglo-Indians 
on Railways and which the statistics 
given abundantly prove is not being 
carried out. 

‘‘ The application of these princi- 
ples to the Anglo-Indian community 
present peculiar difficulties. Owing 
partly to reasons which are a matter 
of history and partly to the special 
aptitude displayed by members of 
the community for certain Branches 
of Railway work, a very high pro- 
portion of the appointments in these 
Branches have for a number of years 
been filled by Anglo-Indians. It 
appeared to the Government of 
India that this was a case which 
called for special treatment. The 
principles which, in their opinion 
must be followed are these : — 

“ (1) In those branches of the 
Service in which a preponderant 
share of the appointments has 
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fallen to Anglo-Indians in the 
pastj opportunities must be 
given to members of other com- 
munities to show their fitness. 

“ (2) Whatever the qualifica- 
tions considered necessary in 
order to justify the appoint- 
ment of a candidate to a par- 
ticular branch of the service may 
be, they must be the same for 
all. 

‘‘ (3) No step should be taken 
which would produce a sudden 
and violent dislocation in the 
economic life of the Anglo- 
Indian community, and, 

“ (4) In order to avert this 
danger, care must be taken, in 
the preparation of schemes for 
recruitment to the subordinate 
Hallway services not to impose 
conditions which would, in effect, 
seriously restrict the opportuni- 
ties of employment on the 
Indian Railways which Anglo- 
Indians at present enjoy, 

It is inevitable that, as 

time goes on, a larger number of 
members of other communities 
should be admitted to those branches 
of the Service 'which have hitherto 
been manned mainly by Anglo- 
Indians, and the Government of 
India desire that steps should be 
taken to give members of other com- 
munities a chance of showing their 
fitness. But the change should be 
brought about gradually and slowly,^* 

It is, therefore, our submission that, 
despite the many assurances given by 
the Government of India, as also the 
Secretary of State in reply to the Anglo- 
Indian Deputations of 1923 and 1925, 
our opportunities of employment in the 
subordinate Railway Service, are not be- 
ing reduced ‘‘ gradually and slowly but 
rapidly. 

W^e take the liberty of attaching cer- 
tain statistics which conclusively prove 
the prejudicial effect Indianisation of 
the Services has had on Anglo-Indians 
employed on the Railways during the 
past decade of the operation of the Re- 
forms, and we would add that, if this 
is to be our fate for the services we 
have rendered to this branch of Govern- 
ment, at a time when British adminis- 
tration is paramount and British ofiicials 
still occupy most of the important 
appointments, we hesitate to think what 
19355 


.will be our fate .within the next ten or 
twenty years, especially if the Extremist 
Indians are returned in a majority to 
the Federal Legislatures. We would ask 
members of the Committee carefully to 
study these figures, for then only will 
they fully appreciate how we have suf- 
fered and are suffering, and be able to 
realise the gravity of our apprehension 
and the urgent need for statutory pro- 
tection. We would further ask the Com- 
mittee to bear with us when we sta-te 
how impossible it is for Anglo-Indian 
lads, reared in Western standards of 
living, to accept appointments, as is 
being offered to ps to-day, of Railway 
Engine cleaners at a pittance of Rs.lO/- 
per mensem or 5d. per day. 

The figures quoted in the appended 
statistics have been obtained from Gov- 
ernment of Indians Reports of the Rail- 
way Board on Indian Railways and may, 
therefore, be accepted, in the mam, as 
authentic. They clearly prove our state- 
ment which forms the basis of our sub- 
mission and the reason for our demand 
for Statu'bory protection, because, .we 
feel, as .was stated in Paragraph 346 of 
the Montagu-Ohelmsford Report, that, 
as a minority community, we are not 
strong enough, unaided by some protec- 
tive measure, to withstand the effect of 
changes which omit to take into account 
our peculiar situation, and ‘‘ that Gov- 
ernment must acknowledge and must be 
given effective power to discharge the 
obligation to see that our interests are 
not prejudicially affected. 

In Statement A, it will be found that, 
within two years 1929-30 when there 
were 14,453 Anglo-Indian employees and 
the year 1931-32 when there were 13,365 
Anglo-Indians employed, the community 
was deprived of 1,088 appointments, that 
is to say, nearly 14 per cent. The 
seriousness of this will be realised .when 
we state that these employees with their 
wives, families and dependants, a total 
of about 6,000 persons, are to-day, un- 
employed and homeless. In this connec- 
tion, we would further like to emphasise 
the fact that of these remaining 13,365 
employees nearly 50 per cent, are senior 
men, i.e., between the ages of 40 and 
55, who will be superannuated within the 
next 10 to 15 years. This, together with 
the undeniable fact that few Aoiglo- 
Indians are, to-day, being recruited into 
the Railways means that, .within the next 
20 years there will be very few Anglo- 
Indians employed on Railways and we 
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tremble to think .what will be the fate 
of the community with such an enormous 
addition to the ranks of its already large 
army of unemployed. 

A reference to Statement B, which 
shows the numbers of Subordinates whose 
salaries rise to Rs.250/- per mensem and 
orer, will re real that during the quin- 
quennium 1925-26 to 1929-30, out of a 
total of 1,003 new appointments, only 
77 or 7-4 per cent, of the whole were 
given to Anglo-Indians, as against 658 
or 63-7 per cent, to Hindus, 102 or 
9*9 per cent, to Muslims, 314 or 30-4 per 
cent, to Other Classes,” and a reduc- 
tion of 11.4 per cent, to Europeans. It 
will also expose the still more significant 
fact that, during the years 1930-31 to 
1931-32, the position of Hindus, Muslims 
and Other Classes ” was more than 
30 per cent, better than obtained in 
1925-26, whereas, that of Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians (in spite of the latter 
being Statutory Indians) became much 
worse. This clearly indicates, m our 
opinion, that every new appointment 
created to-day, is given to an Indian 
and that it is taken away from either 
the European or the Anglo-Indian — 
Indeed it must he so. 

Statement C refers to the effect 
recent retrenchments have had on 
Anglo-Indians employed on the Rail- 
ways and reveals the fact that, 
when it is a question of giving 
new appointments, the Anglo-Indians’ 
share was only 7*6 per cent, and that 
during this short period of two years, 
the Anglo-Indian community has been 
forced to bear nearly 40 per cent, of the 
number of upper subordinate appoint- 
ments retrenched, indeed the total num- 
ber of Europeans and Anglo-Indians re- 
trenched is 410 out of 655, i.e., about 
60 per cent, of the total retrenched. 

In Statement D (I) will be found a 
reference to the position of the com- 
munity in the ranks of Gazetted Rail- 
way Officers and shows that, within the 
period of 1925-26 to 1929-30, the number 
of Anglo-Indian Officers was reduced from 
182 in 1927 to 154 in 1930. The signi- 
ficance of this decTease is accentuated 
when it is noticed that it synchronises 
with an increase of (40, 5 and 16), 61 
appointments among other communities, 
and we would add that this has taken 
place during a period in which the total 
number of Railway officers of all grades, 


owing to retrenchments, was reduced 
from 2,196 to 2,134. 

Statement D {II) which also refers to 
Gazetted Officers, relates to a period be- 
tween the years 1927-28 and 1931-32 and 
shows a further drop of Anglo-Indians 
in the official grades from 154 in 1929-30 
to 130 in 1931-32, a fall of 15*6 per 
cent. During this quinquennium it will 
also be seen the highest percentage of 
retrenchments, viz., 28*5 per cent, was 
among officers of the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity. In contrasting these figures 
with the position of other communities 
(except Europeans) it will be found that 
they have not only not been affected by 
this retrenchment, but have been given 
increased employment, particularly in the 
major communities. 

Protection Claimed. — ^We submit that 
in consideration of the services rendered 
to the Railways and the oft-repeated 
assurances given to the Community hy 
the Government of India and various 
Secretaries of State for India, on behalf 
of the British Parliament and the 
disastrous effect Indianisation has had 
on the Community, we are entitled to 
claim statutory protection as a well- 
earned and just reward, and, equally 
with the demands made by other Ser- 
vices, we have every reason to view our 
employment on Railways as our just due, 
the protection of which we submit i 5 ..an 
honourable obligation on the part of the 
British Parliament, Furthermore, in 
view of the fact that our total number 
of employed is only 16,500, as compared 
with about 800,000 Indians, we fervently 
hope that our Indian brothers of the 
British Indian Delegation will not deny 
us our claim. 

We also wish to state that the Com- 
munity is prepared to serve the future 
Indian Railways as honestly, as diigently, 
as loyally and as efficiently, as they have 
served in the past. 

Claim. — We, therefore, claim chat a 
clause he incorporated in the New Con- 
stitution Act to the effect that the 
present number of Anglo-Indians and 
Domiciled Europeans, both lower and 
upper subordinates and officials, be not 
reduced for a further period of at least 
30 years from the day the Act is put 
into operation, and, after that period, 
provision be made that an adequate num- 
ber of Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Euro- 
peans be annually recruited into the 
Railways. 
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STATEMENT A. 


The Statistics are obtained from the Reports of the Railway Board on Indian Railways. 
Numerical Statement of all Classes and Grades of Employees on Class I Railways 
DURINO THE QUINQUENNIUM 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 


Year. 

Europeans. 

Anglo- 

Indians. 

Bindus. 

Muslims. 

Other 

Classes. 

Total. 

1925-26 ... 

4,920 

13,559 

516,666 

164,185 

21,912 

721,242 

1926-27 ... 

4,929 

14,193 

531,568 

165,611 

23,863 

740,164 

1927-28 ... 

4,957 

14,245 

546,621 

175,271 

27,554 

768,648 

1928-29 ... 

4,846 

14,268 

548,331 

173,980 

33,090 

774,515 

1929-30 ... 

4,840 

14,453 

550,704 

177,777 

38,128 

785,902 

1930-31 ... 

4,635 

14,058 

524,620 

168,285 

35,181 

746,779 

1931-32 ... 

4,389 

13,365 

491,835 

153,384 

33,925 

696,898 


Note J. — ^The reduction of Anglo-Indians was heavier (pro rata) in appointments carrying 
salaries rismg to 250 p.m. and over than m lower ratings. The object of the majority com- 
munities is to secure the upper appointments in the Non-Gazetted Services as well as in the 
Gazetted Services. 

Note II . — It will also be observed that, notwithstanding the circular issued by the Railway 
Board No. 2395-E. dated 23/5/29, regarding its pohcy of employment of Anglo-Indians on 
the Railways, a comparison between the total of Anglo-Indians employed m 1929/30, i.e., 
14,453 and in 1931-32, i.e., a total of 13,365, shows a decrease of 1,088 approximately and 
we would add that at least 50 per cent, of these remaining employees are between the ages 
of 40 and 53, who will be superannuated within the next 10 to 15 years, thus decreasing the 
total employment by this amount. 

This total of 1,088, together with their wives and families would come to about 5,500 Anglo- 
Indians who are, to-day, unemployed and without a home, and surely this is not in accordance 
with the Railway Board’s circular and which was the outcome of the 1925 Deputation to the 
Secretary of State, m which it says “ no step should be taken which wordd produce a sudden 
and violent dislocation m the economic life of the Anglo-Indian community ” ; nor does it 
comply with the orders from the Secretary of State, that a reduction in our employment 
should be brought about “ gradually and slowly. 


STATEMENT B. 


Statement showing the Number of Sub- 

ORDINATBS WHOSE SALARIES RISE TO 
Rs. 250/- P.M. AND OVER, ON ClASS I RAIL- 
WAYS, DURING THE QUINQUENNIUM 1925-26 
TO 1929-30. 


Statement showing the Number of Sub- 
ordinates WHOSE Salaries rise to 
Rs. 260/“ P.M. AND OVER, ON CLASS I RAIL- 
WAYS, DURING 1930-31 TO 1931-32. 


Column 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Increase 

or 

4. 

Percentage 

of 

increase 

5. 

6. 

7. 

|Difierence 

8. 

Percentage 

Particulars. 

1925-26. 

1929-30. 

decrease 

in 

quinquen- 

nium. 

or 

decrease 

on 

1925-26. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

between 
Col. 1 
and 6 

of rise 
or fall on 
1925-26. 

Europeans ... 

2,126 

2,008 

— 118 

- 6-6% 

2,007 

1,855 

— 271 

- 12-7% 

Hindus 

1,572 

2,230 

+ 658 

+ 41-8% 

2,195 

2,059 

375 

-}- 487 

+ 30-3% 

Mnslima 

287 

389 

+ 102 

-f 36-6% 

386 

4* 88 

+ 30-6% 

Other Classes 

419 

733 

+ 314 

+ 73-9% 

689 

673 

+ 254 

4 60-6% 

Anglo-Indians 
and Domiciled 
Europeans. 

3,809 

3,886 

+ 77 

+ 2 % 

3,779 

3,629 

- 180 

- 4-7% 


Note I. — 3,809 Anglo-Indians shown in 1925—26 {vide revised figures in Appendix F. of the 
Report on Indian Railways by the Railway Board for 1926-27 Volume I) obviously include 
several servants shown as Europeans prior to 1925-26 who have since classified themselves 
Statutory Indians, probably to escape the axe which would have been applied on the ground 
that they were aliens. 
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Nof'e II . — Durmg the quinquenniinri 1925-26 to 1929-30, out of a total of 1,003 new appoint- 
ments, only 77 or 7*4 per cent, of the whole were given to Anglo-Indians as against 658 or 63*7 
per cent, to Hindus, 102 or 9*9 per cent, to Muslims, 314 or 30*4 per cent, to other classes 
and a reduction of 11*4 per cent, to Europeans. 

Note III . — It wih be seen from Columns 5, 6, 7 and 8, that even after the phenomenal 
reduction of subordinates of the European and Anglo-Indian classes durmg the two years 
endmg 31st IMarch, 1932, the position of Hindus, Mushms and other classes was more than 
30 per cent, better than it was m 1925-26, whereas that of Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
(in spite of the latter being Statutory Indians) became much worse. The present policy is 
clearly set out to improve the position of the major commumties at the expense of the Anglo- 
Indians, a policy which, if contmued, will gradually eliminate the commumty from Railway 
employment. 

state:vient c. 

Retbenchment between the years 1929-30 to 1931-32. 

Whereas the community has been given only 77 appointments, out of a total of 1,003, 
created between the years 1925-26 to 1929-30, i.e., 7*6 per cent., it will be noted that during 
the two years of retrenchment, i.e., 1930-31 and 1931-32, the community was deprived of 
257 appointments out of a total of 655 appointments retrenched, from all com mun i t ies which 
works out as follows : — 

Number reduced between Percentage on actual reduction 
1929-30 and 1931-32. during 1929-30 to 1931-32. 


Europeans 

- 153 

- 23-3% 

Hjndus 

- 171 

- 26-1% 

Mushms 

- 14 

- 2-1% 

Other classes 

- 60 

- 9-2% 

Anglo-Indians 

- 257 

- 39-3% 


This shows when it is a question of giving new appointments, the Anglo-Indians’ share 
was only 7 • 6 per cent, for a period of five years^ but durmg a period of two years of retrenchment 
the community has been forced to bear nearly 40 per cent, of the total number of upper sub- 
ordinate appointments retrenched, mdeed the total number of Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
retrenched during this period is 410 out of 655, i.e., about 65 per cent. 

STATEMENT D (I). 

Statemeitt showing the Position of Gazetted Officers on Class I Railways in 1927-28 
AND IN 1929-30, ACCORDING TO COMMUNITIES. 



Europeans. 

Hindus. 

Muslims. 

Indians. 

Others. 

Total. 

1927-28 

. 1,504 

382 

66 

182 

62 

2,196 

1929-30 

1,409 

422 

71 

154 

78 

2,134 

Eifferenoe, -{-or — 

95 

-h 40 

+ 5 

- 28 

+ 16 

- 62 


1- 6-3% 

+ 10*5% 

+ 7-5% 

- 15-3% + 25 8% 



Note I . — ^The number of Anglo-Indians in the ofEicial grade which stood at the TYi a.-sriTmiTn 
figure of 182 in 1927-28 (durmg the quinquennium 1925-26 to 1929-30) fell to 164 in 1930, 
the last year of the quinquennium which was a period of great prosperity. 

^ Note II . — -It will be seen that a fall of 95 and 28 appointments in the European Anglo- 
Indian communities respectively, synchronised with a rise of (40, 6 and 16) 61 appointments 
among other communities, and this took place during a period in which the total number of 
officers of all grades, owing to retrenchment, was reduced from 2,196 to 2,134. 

STATEMENT D (H). 

Statement showing the Position of Gazetted Officers on Class I Railways in 

1927-28 AND 1931-32. 


1927-28 ... 

Europeans. 

Hindus. 

Muslims. 

Anglo- 

Indians. 

Others. 

Total. 

1,504 

382 

66 

182 

62 

2,196 

1931-32 ... 

1,270 

413 

73 

130 

63 

1,949 

Difierence, -1- or — 

f-234 

+ 31 

“h 7 

- 62 

+ 1 

— 247 

t- 15*6% 

+ 8*1% 

+10*5% 

- 28*6% 

+ 1% 

-11*2% 
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^ote , — ^There was a further drop of Anglo-Indians in the official grade from 154 in 1929-30 
to 130 in 1931-32, a fall of 28-5 per cent, in the q^uinquennium ending 31st March, 1932. 

The two years ending March, 1932, were characterised by heavy retrenchments of officials. 
The above statement, however, shows that the highest precentage of retrenchments, v^-, 
28*5 per cent, was among officers of the Anglo-Indi^ community. Conversely, the position 
of al 1 other communities, except the European, was not only not affected by the retrenchment, 
but shows an mcrease. 


L.— Indian Telegraph Department. 

The Indian Telegraph Department is 
yet another instance of a Service in which 
the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled Euro- 
pean Community has, in the role of 
pioneer .workers, performed the spade 
work. In the early days of this Service, 
it faced the dangers of isolated existence 
spent in the jungles, exposed to various 
diseases and after continuous labour and 
energy, developed it, step by step, to 
such a condition of utility and perfec- 
tion, that, with the improved status and 
enhanced salary it now commands for 
its employees, it began to attract Indians 
to its ranks, and with the rapid progress 
of Indianisation that is taking place, it 
seems certain that, within a very short 
time, ^ the Anglo-Indian will be displaced 
in this Service also. 

History , — ^It is an irrefutable fact that 
the foundations of the Indian Telegraph 
Department were laid and the traditions 
built up almost exclusively by Aoiglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans. On 
the mountain tops of Kashmir at Mini- 
marg, over 14,000 feet above the sea- 
levei, on the plateaux of Tibet and 
Sikkim, over the rocky passes of the 
Hindu Kush and Sulaiman ranges, across 
the precipitous valleys of the Himalayas 
and other mountain ranges of India, on 
the frontiers of Baluchistan, Afghanistan, 
Tibet, China and Siam, through the 
forests of India, on the desert sands of 
Seistan, Sind and Hajputana, at the 
frontier outposts of Parachinar, Kazmak 
and Chaman, by river course and moun- 
tain torrent, in the malaria stricken and 
reptile infested j’ angles of the Terai and 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, across the man- 
grove swamps of the Arakan coast in 
Burma and the bamboo jungles of the 
Yoma mountains (where airmen were lost 
and could not be found), on the crest 
of the hill and in the trough of the 
valley, on the beds of rivers and the 
bottom of the sea — everywhere, the tele- 
graph and telephone lines and cables 
have been in the past and are still 
being laid by members of the Community. 
Spreading out from a few miles of wire 
carrying a few telegrams in the service 
of the State in 1854-55, this huge net- 
355 


work of wires now aggregates consider- 
ably over half a million miles and carries 
telegrams across distances frequently 
exceeding 2,000 miles, which involve more 
than 83 million operations per annum. 
It was under such conditions that the 
work of construction and maintenance 
has proceeded day in and day out, 
accounting for many valuable Anglo- 
Indian lives during the past eighty years, 
until the diffusion of the lines of com- 
munication is so wide and so complete 
that, to-day, scarcely a hamlet exists in 
British India which is more than a few 
miles away from a Telegraph Office of 
some kind. This huge diffusion of lines 
over the vastness of the sub-continent 
of India, which is one of the miracles of 
the modern world, has been effected, we 
are proud to say, almost entirely under 
the supervision of Anglo-Indian En- 
gineering Supervisors and Deputy Assist- 
ant Engineers of the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department, who form the back- 
bone of the outdoor service of Engineers 
and are the real builders of the Tele- 
graph and Telephone systems. These 
pioneer workers and their successors in 
this Branch of the Service, have, by 
unstinted application, untiring effort and 
devotion to duty, built up within the 
community, an aptitude and fitness for 
outdoor telegraph engineering work which 
has been carried from generation to 
generation during the past almost 100 
years. Very many of these pioneer 
workers, sons of Britishers mainly of the 
British Army domiciled in India, were 
recruited from the military schools at 
Mount Abu, San-awar and Ootacamund 
and have transmitted the best traditions 
of the Service to their descendants who 
are to be seen, to-day, employed in the 
third and fourth generations. We have 
but to take our memories back to the 
1857 Mutiny to appreciate the great part 
played by the Department. Had it no 
been for the Indian Telegraph Depart 
ment, it is quite likely that the history 
of India would have been a very different 
one. Apart from the services rendered 
to the Government by this Department 
as a whole, the annals of the Indian 
Mutiny afford ample evidence of the 
heroic conduct of many Anglo-Indians 
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and Domiciied European Teiegrapiiists, 
among whom the name of Brendish stands 
immortalised. It was m memory of his 
brave deed that the late Lord Curzon, 
when Viceroy of India, unveiled a monu- 
ment in the Imperial City of Delhi which 
-will live for ever as a lasting tribute 
to a hero who, despite the massacre of 
his comrades while on duty, displayed 
the greatest presence of mind and 
courage by standing at his post and, 
after many fruitless efforts, succeeded m 
sending that memorable message across 
the telegraph wires to limb alia, which 
not only arrested the advance of the 
Mutineers, but enabled the British troops 
to take prompt and effective action and 
so saved the whole of the Punjab for 
England, or, -as Sir Robert Montgomery 
put it, the Electric Telegraphs saved 
India.’ ^ These words were repeated by 
Lord Curzon at the unveiling ceremony 
of the Brendish memorial. This alone, 
we respectfully submit, should entitle the 
Community to adequate protection 
to-day. Again, it was Scott, another 
Anglo-Indian, who was carried away to 
death by an avalanche while restoring 
communications in the mountains of 
Kashmir and it was iStow, another 
brilliant Anglo-India Engineer and 
Officer, who died on duty of heart failure, 
while climbing the Garo hills in Assam. 
O’ Brian was killed by rebels when he 
attempted to restore communications in 
Manipur, We could recite many similar 
heroic deeds. The names of these heroes 
are enshrined in our memories and their 
deeds redound to the credit of the Com- 
munity. The glories of these men are 
entombed in the history of British India 
for nearly a century and their descend- 
ants and successors in office are, to-day, 
rendering equally good service 
From the Mutiny to the recent Great 
War and even to-day the Indian Tele- 
graph Department has played a great 
part in all campaigns in India and not 
only has it responded to* the stress of its 
daily life, performed at times under 
brassing and harrowing climatic con- 
ditions, but its Anglo-Indian members 
have freely volunteered for active service, 
very many of whom were mentioned in 
despatches and received honours. More- 
over, the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European members of this Department 
supplied a large contingent to the old 
Vounteer Force and the Indian Defence 
Force, and to-day, as members of the 
Indian Auxiliary Force, form a defencse 
protecting, in times of need, the Tele,- 
graph office and their lines of communica- 
tion. It is well known that Anglo- 


Indians and Domiciied Europeans of xhe 
Telegraph Department, were almost ex- 
clusively employed in the various Fron- 
tier outposts in the various Frontier 
Expeditions, notably the Chen Lushi and 
Chen Hills expeditions, the Burma War 
of 1886 and were specially requisitioned 
for service during the Punjab and 
Frontier revolt of 1919. 

Effects of Indianisation . — Till 1878, the 
Telegraphist Branch of this Department 
was entirely manned by Anglo-Indians 
and Domiciled Europeans, and, although, 
in subsequent years, Indians were 
gradually recruited into it, the Govern- 
ment of India found it necessary, as 
recently as 1902-3, to make a definite 
pronouncement that the number of Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans in cer- 
tain sections of the Department, should 
not fall below 66| per cent. This per- 
centage was steadily maintained until 
about 1916, after which and, notwith- 
standing the orders of the Government 
of India, more Indians entered and the 
percentage of Anglo-Indians correspond- 
mgly dropped to about 60 per cent, m 
1920. It was mainly during .this period 
1916-20, on forcible representations being 
made, that Government realising its 
obligation to the Community, raised 
their salaries, status and prospects. It 
was in this much improved condition that 
the Reforms began to operate in the De- 
partment, but since the year 1920, not- 
withstanding the promises of protection 
which have been given, the percentage of 
Anglo-Indians has steadily decreased 
until, to-day, it has fallen to less than 
40 per cent, in certain sections of the 
Department in which it was formerly 
employed. We are, therefore, naturally 
apprehensive that the present advance in 
Reforms will still further reduce, indeed 
exclude us altogether from this employ- 
ment unless adequate and statutory pro- 
tection is given. 

We submit there never has been any 
reason why our members who are em- 
ployed in such small numbers in the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department, should 
not be privileged to continue in the Tele- 
graph Department for which they are 
particularly suited. It is, however, 
significant to n6te that the process of 
Indianisation of the Engineering branch 
has been so rapid that out of 45 En- 
gineering Supervisors recruited for the 
Telegraph and Telephone systems during 
the two years ending March, 1932, only 
four -appointments were allotted to Anglo- 
Indians. We have grave apprehensions 
that the continuance of this policy will 
soon shut out the Anglo-Indian from a 
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Service that he and his ancestors have 
built np, and we plead that instrnctions 
be issued that adequate provision he made 
in the recruitment rules for a suitable 
number of the available appointments 
to be made to the Community until they 
are able to open out for themselves a 
wider range of employment. 

In other Branches of the Service (Com- 
mercial) — Telegraph Offices — there has 
been a rapid diminution in recruitment 
of suitable Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European candidates from the best schools 
and a great increase of appointments of 
Indians in tvhat is known as the 

Station Service which is particularly 
suitable for them, as they are not liable 
to transfer from their own Station. In- 
deed, the recent Betrenchment Com- 
mittee on Posts and Telegraphs recom- 
mended the abilition of the “ General 
Service ” of Telegraphists in which a 
large number of the Community were 
employed, to be substituted by the 

Station Service,’’ in which a large 
number of Indians are employed. This 
recommendation, which we understand 
the Government of India has accepted, 
will have a disastrous effect on the econo- 
mic future of the community, for it must 
be remembered that, as Telegraphists in 
the General Service,” the Anglo-Indian 
members have always gladly served in 
any part of India and Burma, which has 
meant that they have never been able to 
make settled homes, on account of the 
exigencies of their service and, in con- 
sequence, many of their children have 
suffered from education disabilities due 
to the change of residence from Province 
to Province, indeed the Anglo-Indian 
Telegraphists may rightly be called, the 
gipsy community of the Indian Services. 

Siaiisiics . — In support of our state- 
ment, we desire to quote figures of Anglo- 
Indian and Indian employees from the 
largest Presidency Telegraph Office in 
Indi a — Calcutta . 


1913-1918. 

Anglo-Indians 

Indians 

1918-1923. 

Anglo-Indians 

Indians 

1923-1928. 

Anglo-Indians 

Indians 


. 329 

... 99 

. 252 

(decrease 77) 
... 178 
(increase 75) 

... 166 
(decrease 86) 
... 242 


(increase 64) 

These figures, which cover a period up 
to 1928, show a decrease of about 50 per 


cent, within a short space of 15 years, 
and may he taken as applicable to the 
Department in general. It is true that, 
to-day, the Community enjoys a fair 
share in certain sections of the superior 
appointments reserved for subordinates 
of the Service, as also the superior traffic 
service appointments and in the upper 
subordinate grades. But this is not only 
departmentally justifiable, but naturally 
right, as being the just reward to sub- 
ordinates who, after long and continuous 
years of service, by sheer merit and 
ability, have advanced step by step to 
some of the higher posts. But the dis- 
tressing feature of these appointments 
is the fact that most of the incumbents 
are between the years of 40 and 55, who, 
within the next 10 to 15 years, will he 
superannuated and will have entirely dis- 
appeared from the Service. This together 
with the small number of Anglo-Indians 
recruited to-day, gives rise to grave 
apprehension of our future in our pro- 
motion to these appointments, because 
in the lower subordinate grades, i.e., 
“ Telegraphists,” there is a steady in- 
crease in the appointment of Indians, a 
class of employee who, in time, will 
occupy the upper superior posts. The 
competitive examination now in force for 
entrance into the Department of Tele- 
graphists, while it has opened the door 
wide to Indians, has considerably nar- 
rowed -it to Anglo-Indians. We would 
also like to state that, as a result of a 
reduction of 25 per cent, of Home re- 
cruitment in the superior Telegraph Ser- 
vice, these appointments are, to-day, 
being recruited by open competition in 
India, for which a University Degree is 
demanded, which still further narrows 
the door of entrance to such appoint- 
ments to members of the Community. 
The late Lord Birkenhead, Secretary of 
State for India, when he received the 
Anglo-Indian Deputation in 1925, 
acknowledged the great services rendered 
hy the Community to the Empire in the 
Telegraph Department ; indeed, one of 
the ablest Director-Generals of this De- 
partment, Sir Geoffrey Clark, I.C.S., fre- 
quently stated in public that, but for 
the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled Euro- 
pean Community, the Telegraph Depart- 
ment could not have been administered 
as efficiently as it was during bis Direc- 
torship. We have no desire, indeed we 
would not refute the right of other 
Indian communities to enter and be given 
appointments in the Telegraph Depart- 
ment, but we feel we have a strong claim 
on the Government to protect the posi- 
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tions of Anglo-Indians in this Service, 
for it IS our prerogative as Statutory 
Jsatives of India ” (if this term has any 
practical meaning at all) to share in the 
full benefits of Indianisatiou and an ade- 
quate percentage of appointments in this 
Department in which we have, for gen- 
erations, shown particular aptitude and 
ability and with which our economic in- 
terests are so intimately welded. The 
displacement of our employment as being 
witnessed to-day, as we hope to show in 
the attached statistics, is bound to react 
on and seriously disturb the domestic 
economy of a large section of the Com- 
munity, because it must be remembered 
that there are to-day about 2,500 Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European em- 
ployees in tins Department, who, with 
their wives, dhildren and dependents, 


constitute a total of about 15,000 mem- 
bers of the Community employed in or 
dependent on the Posts and Telegraphs 
Departments- 

Out of a total of about 130,500 em- 
ployees in the Posts and Telegraphs, 
about 2,500 only, or less than 2 per cent, 
are Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Euro- 
peans. With such a small percentage of 
employment in this Department, we sub- 
mit there should he no difficulty to pro- 
vide for the majority communities and 
others, without effecting any reduction 
in onr numbers in these Branches and 
unless some adequate provision is made 
to protect ns — ^the builders and main- 
tainers of one of the most efficient 
systems of communication in the world — 
we will soon he dispossessed of what we 
rightly hold to-day. 


STATEMENT A. 

Statement showing the steength of Non-Gazetted Staff of the Posts and Telegraphs 


Department (excluding Line, Delivery and Menials) during 

1928-29 AND 1931-32. 

the two 

years 

Year. 

Europeans. 

Hindus. 

Muham- A.I. & D.E. 
madans. 

Others. 

Total. 

1928-29 ... 

63 

28,648 

7,216 2,700 

2,683 

41,310 

1931-32 

51 

26,860 

5,889 2,332 

2,861 

37,993 


Note . — Statistics classified by communities prior to 1928-29 and subsequent to 1931-32 
are not available. The following figures in Statements B and C show recruitment by Com- 
munities during the 4 years ending 31st March, 1932, and clearly illustrate how rapidly Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans are being displaced. These figures show a reduction of 
13-6 per cent, in the number of Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans within the 3 years 
endmg 31/3/32, but we are convinced that when the figures of 1932-33 are available, they will 
show a reduction within 4 years of more than 20 per cent. 


STATEMENT B. 

Statement showing reobttitment by Communities during tbce four years 
ENDING 31st March, 1932. 


“ GAZETTilD SERVICE r 





Anglo- 

Domiciled 



Year 

Europeans- 

Hindus. 

Mahommedans. Indians. 

Europeans. 

Others. 

Total. 

1928-29 

1 

6 

1 — 





8 

1929-30 

— 

3 

2 — 



2 

7 

1930-31 

... — 

— 



__ 



1931-32 

... — 

3 

1 — 

— 

— 

4 

Total 

... 1 

12 

4 — 



2 

19 


Note . — It will be observed that in the Gazetted ranks out of 19 appointments between 
the years 1928 and 1932, no recruitment was made from and Domiciled 

Europeans. 
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STATEMENT 0. 

StaTEMBSTT showing ReCBITITMENT by COMMUNinES DURING THE FOUR YEARS 
ENDING 31st March, 1932. 

NON-GAZETTED. 

Anglo- Domiciled 


Year. 

Europeans. 

Hmdus. 

1 

1 

Indians. 

Europeans. Others. 

Total. 

1928-29 

— 

1,266 

414 

95 

1 

215 

1,991 

1929-30 

— 

1,215 

497 

105 

13 

280 

2,110 

1930-31 

— 

735 

366 

46 

4 

154 

1,305 

1931-32 

— 

229 

99 

27 

2 

58 

$30 

Total 

— 

3,445 

1,376 

273 

20 

707 

6,236 


Note . — These figures snow that, during the years 1923-29 to 1931-32, only 293 or 4-7 per 
cent, out of a total of 6,236 appointments were allotted to Anglo-Indians and Domiciled 
Europeans, but it further shows the startimg fact that, within the two years 1930-32, only 
79 or 3*2 per cent, of a total of 2,135 appointments were given to Anglo-Indians and Domiciled 
Europeans. There has been no recruitment durmg 1932-33 and no statistics are available 
for this period, but a considerable amount of retrenchment has been effected which we feel 
sure has operated chiefly agamst members of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled Community 
in these Non-Gazetted ranks of the Department. 


From the foregoing statistics it will be 
seen that in 1928-29, there were 2,700 
Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans 
or 6*5 per cent, of the total of Non- 
Gazexted employees in the Posts and 
Telegraphs (excluding Line, Delivery and 
Menials). Small as this percentage was, 
it has been reduced by 368, that is by 
13*6 per cent of its numbers within a 
short period of three years. This rapid 
decimation in the service of the Com- 
munity will mean, in a few years, their 
complete elimination. There has been 
no recruitment during the past two 
years and when the result of the re- 
trenchments effected in 1932-33 are pub- 
lished, it will be found that nearly 10 
per cent, more of Anglo-Indians and 
Domiciled Europeans have been elimi- 
nated, bringing the total almost to about 
70 per cent, of what they were in 1928-29. 

We respectfully submit that in no Ser- 
vice can any Community stand a reduc- 
tion of over 20 per cent, of its numbers 
within a short period of four years, with- 
out suffering great economic loss and 
without feeling a serious set-back in its 
social and domestic standards and still 
less can the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
CSommunity, whose entire economic life, 
by tradition and necessity has been, 
hitherto, intimately connected with this 
Service, stand such a great strain. We 
submit that this process of rapid reduc- 
tion is not in keeping with the honour- 
able promise given to us by the Govern- 
ment of India, m its reply to the 1925 
Deputation to the Secretary of State, 


vide Home Department letter F. 164-28 
Establishments, dated 11th September, 
1928, wherein it is stated that the 
Government ‘‘ see no reason to antici- 
pate that the number of Anglo-Indian 
recruits will decrease to any marked ex- 
tent in the near future providing that 
their calibre is maintained and tjhey 
believe that, in any event such reduc- 
tion will be gradual.^ ^ 

The calibre of the Anglo-Indian Com- 
munity has not only been maintained 
but 'has considerably improved. The 
majority of our men who are offering 
themselves to-day for service in the 
“ Telegraphists ” ranks of the Telegraph 
Department are of the Matriculation or 
Senior Cambridge educational standards. 
It is, nevertheless, significant that in 
spite of these facts and in response to 
the demands and political pressure from 
other more powerful Indian communities, 
recruitment in this Department from the 
best European Public Schools in India, 
as formerly obtained, and from which 
the best class of boys were drawn, has 
been recently discontinued to the con- 
sternation of the Community. We are 
disappointed to find that the promises 
given by the Government of India have 
not been fulfilled and we apprehend that 
the position will be worse in the future 
if adequate provision is not made to pre- 
vent a marked reduction in the number 
of the Community employed in this De 
partxnent ; for we submit, that, unless 
such protection is given, it will result 
in a large number of our Community 
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sliding down to a lower social status, 
driving them to tlie ranks, not only of 
the unemployed, hut of the Depressed. 
Classes. 

Claim, — VTe, therefore, claim that we 
be given statutory protection in this De- 
partment and that the number of 
appointments we hold to-day be not re- 
duced for at least another thirty years 
and that, subsequent to this period, ade- 
quate protection should be made for a 
sufficient number of Anglo-Indians to be 
annually recruited into the Telegraphist 
Branch of this Service, and in this con- 
nection we would suggest that at least 
fifty Anglo-Indians be recruited every 
year into this Branch. 

We make this demand in the full con- 
fidence that the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee will grant us this protection 
in return for the unparalleled services 
which the Community has rendered to 
this Department from the pre-Mutiny 
and Mutiny periods to the present day 
and for the special aptitude it has shown 
and which we claim has become more or 
less hereditary in character. 

Note. — ^I have just received a cable 
from the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Association in India, which 
reads as follows — 

“ On grounds of economy the 
Varma Committee recommend re- 
placement of portion of Telegraph 
Masters and Telegraphists by cheap 
clerical and postal staff, which 
means the removal of forty per cent. 
Anglo-Indians as inevitable and so 
causing ruination to six hundred 
families stop. The implications in- 
volve a' rapid extinction of Anglo- 
Indians from this Department stop. 
Telegraph Department of Britain has 
never been a revenue earning depart- 
ment, as Parliament has always 
voted its deficit for fifty years, 
therefore, why expect differently 
from India.” 

and I take the liberty of making the 
following personal additional observa- 
tions. 

In 1932, the Retrenchment Committee 
on the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(to which I was denied co-option), sub- 
mitted a report wMch has, in the main, 
been accepted by the Government of 
India. This report seriously affected the 
position of the Community employed in 
the Indian Telegraph Department, 
especially the Telegraph Master and 
D^uty Superintendent classes. Later 
on, the Government of India appointed 


another Committee, called the Varma 
Committee ” which has since submitted 
its report and it is on tbe findings of 
this Committee that this cable is based. 
Bad as is the present position of the 
community in the Indian Telegraph De- 
partment, the recommendation of the 
'' Varma ” Report, if accepted, will 
make things much worse, for it indicates 
an additional reduction of 40 per cent, of 
Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans 
employed in the Service. This means 
that economic ruin and starvation will face 
nearly 600 Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European families (a total of about 2,500 
of the community) which will render our 
position in the Department much worse, 
indeed, it practically means a shattering 
of our economic position in the Telegraph 
Department. It, therefore, follows, that 
this reduction of 40 per cent, of our em- 
ployment in the Indian Telegraph De- 
partment, should be added to the already 
disastrous effect that Indianisation has 
already had on the Community, because 
very few, if any, Anglo-Indians and 
Domiciled Europeans are, to-day, to be 
found in tbe lower clerical and Postal 
Staffs, which means that Anglo-Indian 
Telegraphists will be replaced by Indians 
under the cloak of economy and Indiani- 
sation of the Service. 

In this connection, I would draw atten- 
tion to the Chapter in this Memorandum 
on the Postal Service to show how few 
Anglo-Indians are employed in it. 

I beg to offer my emphatic protest 
against such treatment and would re- 
spectfully ask the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee to read the chapter on the 
Telegraph Department in Conjunction 
with this, my personal note. 

M. — ^Postal Service. 

Indianisation has practically shut out 
the Community from the upper and lower 
subordinate grades of this service (ex- 
cluding Telegraphs), in both of which, at 
one time, it held many appointments. 
This exclusion has been the development 
of many years. A reference to the 
statistics given, which refer to 1928, will 
support this statement and we are con- 
vinced that the position is much worse 
to-day. We have, hitherto, made no 
complaint against the lower subordinate 
appointments, especially in the moffus- 
sil, because, the standard of living and 
habits of Anglo-Indians and Domiciled 
Europeans are such, as to preclude them 
from living in Indian villages, but even 
these hardships we are prepared to 
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undergo, faced as we are to-day with the 
ghastly spectre of unemployment, with 
its attendant misery and suffering. 

We admit we have, to-day, a fair num- 
ber of appointments in the higher paid 
upper subordinates and subordinates pro- 
moted to the ojG&cial grades, but these are 
very senior men, who, years ago, started 
as subordinates and are, to-day, reaping 
the benefits of their earlier labours, but 
we would add that most of them are 
nearing the age of superannuation and 
will soon disappear from these appoint- 
ments. 

We append statistics for the Provinces 
of Bengal and Assam, which show that in 
1928, in the lower grade of Postmasters 
carrying salaries from Rs.160/- to 
OEls.250/- per mensem, the effects of 
Indianisation are very pronounced, for 
there are 123 Indians and only 5 Anglo- 
Indians. Again, in the grade of Inspec- 
tors of Post Offices, on Ils.160/- to 


Ils.250/- per mensem, all the appoint- 
ments, 89 in number, are held by Indians 
and none by Anglo-Indians and Domi- 
ciled Europeans. As regards the moffus- 
sil appointments, there are 1,851 Indians 
employed but not a single Anglo-Indian. 
Items 3 and 4 of the statistics given add 
further testimony to the fact that the 
Community is all but excluded from these 
grades, there being 1,186 Indians em- 
ployed as against 10 Anglo-Indians. It 
seems that in this Service there is no 
room for further Indianisation, as a cer- 
tain section of Indians interpret this 
term. These figures show that in 1928 
out of a total of 3,264 such appoint- 
ments in one Postal Circle (Bengal and 
Assam) 3,249 are held by Indians, and 
only 15 by Anglo-Indians and Domiciled 
Europeans, i.e. about 0-5 per cent., a 
condition whidh we believe obtains in 
other Provinces. 


Bengal and Assam Postal Gieclb. 

Indians. 

1. Inspectors of Post Offices, Ms. 160/250 ... ••• B9 

1a. Postmasters. Rs. 160/250 123 

2. Officials in M off ussil. Time Scale of pay ... 1,861 

3. Officials in Calcutta G.P.O. and T.8. in Time Scale 

of Pay, Rs. 50/160 1,002 

4. Reserve Officials in Calcutta G.P.O. and T.S. Os. 

Rs. 150/160 184 


N. — Customs. 

The present insecure position of Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans in the 
Customs Department in India, is a source 
of grave anxiety to us Broadly speak- 
ing, this Service is divided into three 
main Departments : — ^the Preventive 
Branch, Appraisers Branch and the 
Clerical or Ministerial Branch. 

(a) Preventive Department . — The Pre- 
ventive Branch of the Service in Cal- 
cutta (of which station alone accurate 
data is available), since its inception in 
1852, till the introduction of the Re- 
forms in 1920, was entirely staffed by the 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Community. To-day, after a decade of 
the operation of the Montagu-Ghelms- 
ford Reforms, the Community has been 
deprived of 25 per cent, of its strength 
and, if recent figures are taken since the 
present retrenchment policy has 
operated, it would be found that this per- 
centage has been augmented, and we 
have every reason to state that the same 
condition obtains in the other great 
ports of India, namely, Bombay, 


European 

and ^glo- Percentage. 
Indians. 

- Oo/o 

5 4% 

- 0 % 

0 * 7 % 

3 1*6% 

Karachi, Madras, Rangoon and Chitta- 
gong. At this rate, within a few years, 
the pressure of Indianisation will have 
squeezed the Community entirely out of 
the Preventive Department. The ex- 
clusive employment of Anglo-Indians in 
the Preventive Branch in pre-Reform 

days was undoubtedly due to their 

peculiar suitability for the work, and to 
their honesty and reliability. Apart 
from the responsibility of preventing 

contraband articles from entering or 
leaving the country, there was the very 
important duty of preventing the 
smuggling of arms and ammunition into 
India, and the realisation of the Com- 
munity’s inherent loyalty to the Grovern- 
ment was indisputably the factor which 
influenced the Government to staff this 
important Branch of the Service entirely 
with members of the Domiciled com- 
munity. For nearly a century these 
conditions prevailed. What the loyalty 
and devoted work of the community dur- 
ing this long period has meant to 
Government and to India, not only on 
account of the enormous revenue the 
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Government lias derived, but m the pre- 
vention ot smuggling of arms and am- 
munition into the country, cannot now 
be known or reckoned. For these ser- 
vices alone it is reasonable to expect that 
the economic position of the Community 
shotdd receive adequate and statutory 
protection. 

(b) Appraisers Department . — The above 
remarks apply mutatis mutandis to this 
Branch of the Service. Till 1909, 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians entirely 
staffed this Department, but since the 
Beforms of 1920, the progress of Indiani- 
sation has been so accelerated that, be- 
tween the years 1920 and 1927, employ- 
ment of the Community in this Depart- 
ment has been i educed by nearly 60 per 
cent "We submit, that if Indianisation 
of this Department proceeds at this rate, 
within 20 years, Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians will be entirely supplanted by 
Indians. 

(c) Clerical and Ministerial Depart- 
ment . — In these Departments there are 
very few members of the Community em- 
ployed, for out of 370 appointments in 
the Ministerial and other grades, carry- 
ing salaries of Bs.lOO and upwards, to- 
day, there are only 14 or less than 4 per 
cent, held by Anglo-Indians and Domi- 
ciled Europeans. In consideration of 
the hundreds of crores of rupees that 
have accrued to Government from this, 
its most important revenue bearing Ser- 
vice and which, in a large measure, has 
been due to the honest and faithful work 
of the Anglo-Indian community before 
and, after it passed from the administra- 
tion of the East India Company to the 
Crown to the present date, we claim that 
any demands for statutory protection 
cannot, to-day, be regarded as extrava- 
gant, particularly as the number of indi- 
viduals involved is so small as to be of 


uegiigibie economic importance to 
Indians, whereas it means the uplift and 
salvation of a large number of the Com- 
munity. 

Protection is justified among many 
other reasons by: 

(1) The abnormal number of 
appointments held by Indians in 
outdoor and indoor Ministerial ser- 
vice, and for which the Anglo- 
Indian does not compete and in 
which he is employed in infinitesi- 
mal numbers. 

(2) The absence of Anglo-Indians 
in the superior branches of the Ser- 
vice which have been largely 
Indianised, and 

(3) Legitimate reward for the effi- 
cient building up and maintenance 
of the Preventive and Appraisers’ 
Branches of the Service, extending 
to almost a century. 

We append below figures which show 
the position the Community occupied in 
this Department in the year 1928, but 
we have no hesitation in stating that the 
percentage of Anglo-Indians and Domi- 
ciled Europeans employed in these two 
Services to-day, owing to the accelera^ 
tion of Indianisation, as also the re- 
trenchment policy recently adopted, has 
markedly reduced our numbers and the 
most serious aspect of our present day 
position is that at least ,50 per cent, ot 
the Community employed to-day in this 
Service are between the ages of 40 and 
55. This means that, in addition to a 
considerable reduction in recruitment cf 
new entrants and which will have its 
reaction within a few years this 50 per 
cent, of senior men, who will be super- 
annuated within 10 to 15 years, will still 
further reduce our present percentage to 
about 25 per cent, of the Service, 


(1) Customs Preveottve Sebvtob, Calcutta. 

Years 1928- 1919- 1920- 1921- 1922- 1923- 1924- 1925- 1926- 1927- 1931- 
1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1932. 

No. of Anglo- 


Indians and 
Domiciled Euro- 
peans 


249 

240 

235 

No. of Indians ... 

Nil 

5 

14 

19 

Approxi, Percent- 
.age of Indians ... 

Nil 

2 




Sanctioned strength. 
Inspectors 
Officers 


230 

222 

214 

208 

204 

201 

174 

24 

32 

40 

46 

60^ 

63 

65 



16i 

18 

20 

20| 

27 

... 



14 




... 

... 

... 

240 




Total 

... 

... 

254 
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(2) Customs Appraisees’ Depaetmeistt, Calcutta. 

1908. 1909. 1910. 1914, 1917. 1920. 1922. 1924. 1926. 1927. 1931- 

32. 

No. of Indians Em- 
ployed Nil 1 3 5 8 9 10 18 20 22 23 

Pr isent strength 

Indians 23 

Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans 17 


Sanctioned strength 

Our demand tuerefore is, that our 
present number employed in these two 
Departments of the Customs (Preventive 
and Appraisers) be not reduced to less 
than 50 per cent, for the next 30 years. 

0. — The Army. 

Our allegiance and our loyalty to all 
that IS British has been our creed ever, 
and certainly needs no reaJErmation on 
our part, but now that Government has 
stressed the Parliamentary Statute, call- 
ing us Statutory Natives of India ” 
for occupational purposes, we aie con- 
fronted with the problem of our future 
position in the miltary organisation and 
defence of India and cannot allow the 
fact to be overlooked that, while for 
defence of Empire purposes, i.e. in the 
Auxiliary Force, we are classed as 

European British subjects,” we are 
to-day refused admission into the ranks 
of the Indian army except as Indians 
and although our standard of living is 
higher, we are asked to acecpt an Indian 
Sepoy’s wages. 

The bulk of the old Volunteer Force 
from which, during the Great War, 
evolved the Indian Defence Force and 
.which, in its turn, became the present 
Auxiliary Force, was and is still to-day, 
mainly composed of Ajiglo-Indians and 
Domiciled Europeans. This Force, which 
is an effective second line of defence, 
auxiliary to the standing British Army, 
means an annual saving to-day of a con- 
siderable sum of money to the Indian 
Exchequer. We have already detailed 
our past Military services to the Empire, 
but, as a further instance of our fitness 
for military service, we would refer to 
the record of the Indian Medical Depart- 
ment, an integral part of the British 
Army in India and a Department 
exclusively reserved for members of the 
Domiciled community, but who, though 
gazetted along with other British Depart- 
mental OjQGlcers and Warrant Officers are, 
on account of their birth and domicile 
in India, treated as inferior to the other 
Ancillary Branches of the Army, 


40 

recruited from the rank and file of the 
British Army. 

It was only during the War, however, 
and when England had need of more men 
and women, that all ranks of the British 
ALTmy and its Ancillary Branches, such 
as the Indian Army Service Corps, the 
Indian Ordnance Corps, and the Military 
Nursing Service for Women, etc., were 
thrown open to us and we were freely 
enlisted and treated on terms of equality 
with the British officer and soldier. 
When peace was declared the doors were 
closed again, and to-day, we find our- 
selves in precisely the same position, as 
far as the Army is concerned, as we 
occupied in 1830 when Mr. Ricketts, the 
Anglo-Indian Representative, submitted 
his petition to the Houses of Parliament 
on behalf of the Community. As in 1830 
so in 1933 — a period of over 100 years — 
all avenues of employment in the British 
Army except during crises, are closed to 
us, unless we deny our 'birthrights 
Except for the very few Anglo-Indians 
who have entered Sandhurst in England 
and later in India, by open competition 
with Indians, it is to-day, denied the 
privilege and honour, as loyal citizens of 
the Empire, of serving as regular soldiera 
in the Army, except on Indian wages; 
even then we are told that the enlistment 
of Anglo-Indians into the rank and file 
of the Indian Army, which is more or less 
a Caste Army, would disturb its caste 
homogeneity. 

Many representations have been made 
in vain to Government and the Indian 
Army authorities for the community to 
be allowed to form an Anglo-Indian Regi- 
ment or Battery, or to enter the various 
Ancillary Branches. After frequent 
representations in the Legislative 
Assembly, the Army Department in India 
in 1930, submitted a scheme to the 
Secretary of State for India for the 
formation, on a small scale, of an Anglo- 
Indian Signal Company. It received his 
sanction and was on the point of being 
gazetted when the recent Military- 
Retrenchment Committee in India recom- 
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mended its aboli-Dion and we were again 
denied tins small oliance to share in the 
defence of the country. 

Vre are also told that if such a Unit 
were formed it would not attract a good 
class of the community. This might have 
been true a decade ago, when unemploy- 
ment was almost unknown in our ranks, 
but it does not obtain to-day, because, 
with all our former avenues of employ- 
ment being closed to us and Government 
powerless to help us in this direction, 
there are hundreds of our fine manly lads, 
well developed and loyal, annually leaving 
our Public Schools in quest of employ- 
ment, who would gladly accept Military 
Service and we are sure would, as in the 
past, prove themselves as good soldiers as 
are to be found in any parts of the 
British Empire. We ask, is this a fair 
and a just reward to a community 
possessing such fine military traditions 
and loyalty. Surely, it is not the inten- 
tion of the Government to render our 
economic position worse and drive us into 
a Depressed Class, by refusing such excel- 
lent material an honourable place in the 
defence of its own country, while other 
communities, some with no military 
records or traditions, are being given 
every opportunity to join the Indian 
Army. 

We feel we can confidently appeal to 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee to 
remedy this gross injustice. We have 
never failed India or England and all 
we ask is to be given a chance to prove 
OUT worth in the future, as we have 
abundantly done in the past. 

We desire that: — 

(а) We be allowed to form an 
Anglo-Indian Unit, or Battery of 
Artillery or a Signal Corps. 

(б) We be allowed to enlist in all 
the Ancillary Branches of the Army, 
such as the Indian Army Service 
Corps, the Indian Army Ordnance 
Corps, Military Works’ Service, 
Military Nurses Service in the 
British Army in India, as also the 
JEl.A.M.C. (Banks), etc , etc., which 
we submit would lead to great 
economy in the Military Estimates 
with no loss in efficiency. 

(c) We be given a larger number 
of Commissions in the Auxiliary 
Eorce. In this connection we would 
point out that, though we form the 
major part of this Force, we have 
few Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 

^ European Officers in it. The Army 
authorities have definitely refused 
<)ur request for more officers and 

' ‘S' , 


placed the responsibility of making 
such appointments in the hands of 
Officers Commanding Battalions. 

When we turn to the Indian Territorial 
Force, we see quite a different picture, 
for almost every officer in this Corps, 
except perhaps, the Commandant and the 
Adjutant is, or has to be an Indian, 
with the same status, etc., as an officer 
of the Indian Auxiliaiy Force, and yet, 
it must not be forgotten that the Indian 
Territorial Force is the second line of 
defence of the Indian Army and is liable 
for service abroad. When this demand 
was pressed from all sides in the Legis- 
lative Assembly and in Committee on 
behalf of Indian Officers, and violent 
attacks were made on Government in 
connection with the Sandhurst Com- 
mittee, the Army Department did not 
hide behind the Officers Commanding, 
but readily yielded to pressure and con- 
sented to the Indian Territorial Force 
being officered by Indians with equal 
status and a larger percentage of 
Indians being admitted into Sandhurst. 
But now consider the case of the Anglo- 
Indians. Here you have a community 
whose record of Military service is 
undeniable and, though it supplies the 
bulk of the Auxiliary Force, is denied 
an adequate share m the officering of this 
Unit. We are, in a large measure, 
silenced into accepting this position by 
the pressure of conscription on the large 
numbers of Anglo-Indians in the 
Auxiliary Force (approximating to 
14,000) for whom employment on the 
Bailways is conditional on enlistment. 

To-day, m response to powerful and 
incessant political clamour and pressure 
from other communities, the Government 
is rapidly Indianisiog the Indian Army 
and replacing British Officers by Indians. 
We have no complaint against this 
policy, but we submit that, equally with 
the other Indian communities, we have 
every right to officering a Force mainly 
composed of Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
Europeans and whose traditions and 
record of service we have materially 
helped to build up and maintain. 

This treatment is one more illustration 
of our peculiar difficulties, placed as we 
are, midway between the Europeaff and 
the Indian, actually of neither, with our 
very existence threatened in the land of 
our birth, for which we have given our 
best for almost four centuries. We 
therefore feel we are entitled to demand 
that we be given a larger number of 
Officers in the Indian Auxiliary Force. 
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P. — Jury Eights, 

Under the Oriminal Procedure Code 

Indian Briti^ Subjects/^ European 
British Subjects ” and “ Americans ’’ are 
given certain jury rights, but proof of 
legitimate descent is neither asked for nor 
needed from the Indian and rarely asked 
for from the European — his colour seems 
to be the deciding factor in such cases. 
"We feel, therefore, as a bare measure of 
justice, the words by legitimate 
descent ’’ should either be deleted from 
this Section or that every member of 
every class which is accorded special jury 
privilege under the Code should, likewise, 
be called upon to prove that he is of 
legitimate descent. To demand proof of 
legitimacy and lineage as a passport to 
justice is, we submit, not only a relic of 
barbarism and un-British, but unknown 
in any other part of the British Empire, 
indeed the world, and we claim that this 
demand should be deleted from the 
Criminal Procedure Code. 

We have no desire to question the 
principle underlying these provisions, for 
it is but right that the Indian should be 
tried by a jury the majority of whom 
are Indians and the European by a 
majority who are Europeans; but, it is 
quite possible also that an Indian may, 
in certain case®, prefer to be tried by a 
jury, the majority of whom are 
Europeans and vice versa; indeed, we 
know of no law which prevents an Indian 
demanding a European majority jury for, 
with him, legitimacy is not a sine qua 
non. 

We wish here to state that it is not 
with any feelings of mistrust towards our 
Indian brethren that we make this claim ; 
our only desire is to place ourselves on a 
level with both Indians and Europeans 
and to obtain equal jury rights. 

We feel that if every accused were 
given given a choice as to whether he 
preferred to be tried by a jury with an 
Indian or a European majority, it would 
eliminate all racial discrimination and 
while it would not, in any way, prejudice 
the legal rights of anyone, it would, at 
the same time, give the Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European community the 
equal right of a choice of a jury, a 
majority of whom shall be Europeans or 
Indians. In order to equalise our 
position and place the Anglo-Indian on 
the same footing as other communities 
in India, as also to afford protection to 
Indians, placed in positions of difficulty, 
we would suggest that the words “ or 
Europeans as he may desire ” be added 
to clause (i) of section 275 and clause (i) 


of Section 284 (a) of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code. 

In these circumstances we ask that — 
(i) the words by “ legitimate 
descent in section 4, Clause (i) 
Sub-clause (ii) Criminal Procedure 
Code be deleted, 

(li) to sections 275 clause (i) and 
section 284 (a) clause (i) Criminal 
Procedure Code, the following words 
be added or Europeans as he nlhy 
desire. 

We are prepared to elaborate this claim 
when giving evidence. 

Q. — Cons titution. 

1. Gahinets: — 

It is an admitted fact that to intro- 
duce Communalism into any Constitution 
controlling the various Cabinets, Public 
Services Commissions and even the Statu- 
tory Railway Board, etc., would be con- 
trary to the principles underlying real 
democracy, which is our ideal and would 
be the direct negation of Nationalism. 
But so far as India is concerned, we must 
face facts and the numerous anomalies 
that are to be found in the White Paper, 
and, to add one more, we submit, would 
not alter the position very mudh. 

Eor instance, it will not be denied that 
in all such bodies of the Government of 
the New India, there will be— indeed, 
there must he — adequate communal repre- 
sentation of the major communities. We 
subinit that, though this is necessary and 
inevitable, its introduction into the 
various Cabinets, in practice, admits 
communalism and, as such, we ask what 
representation will he given to the other 
Minorities, wiho, together, have a total 
population of nearly 60 millions? We 
submit that their interests and safe- 
guards must not only be suitably repre- 
sented, but that adequate and definite 
executive power should be embodied in 
the New Constitution Act which would 
enable these safeguards to be put into 
practical effect. The White Paper, in a 
measure, admits this necessity, but does 
not outline how it is to be given. Eur- 
ther we contend, that for the first de- 
cade of the operation of the New Con- 
stitution Act, the economic protection of 
the various minorities will form one of 
the m^t important and difficult prob- 
lems, if not the most important, that 
will need constant enquiry and adjust- 
ment. 

Holding these views, we suggest : 

That in all Cabinets, Federal and 
Provincial, as also in all Public Service 
Commissions, etc., there should be at 
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least one member to represent and pro- 
tect the interests of all the smaller 
minority communities. 

(b) Also, we suggest that to one of 
the three Councillors suggested for the 
Governor-General, should be given the 
special portfolio of safeguarding the in- 
terests of all the smaller Minorities in 
the Federal Services. 

(c) We also suggest that (a) and (5) 
he incorporated in the New Constitution 
Act. 

We submit, that to make the fulfil- 
ment of these safeguards justiciable, 
would not meet the requirements of 
Minorities — ^we speak particularly of the 
Domiciled Community — for no Courts of 
Law could possibly protect them against 
any acts of injustice in the day — ^to-day 
administration of Departments, and it 
is in the adjustment of such matters, 
when they affect the Community as a 
whole and which (as judged by the pre- 
judicial effect Indianisation of the Ser- 
vices (has already had on the Anglo- 
Indian Domiciled European Community) 
we fear they will, that we seek this 
representation. 

(d) In regard to the Public Service 
Commissions, we submit that paragraph 
5, sub-paragraphs 1, 2 and 3, of the 
Services Sub-Oommittee Report No. viii. 
should be incorporated in the New Con- 
stitution Act. 

2. Franchise — Bepreseniation in the 

Lower Federal Chamber, 

We desire that the four seats which 
have been allotted to the Community in 
this Chamber should not be rigidly con- 
fined to the four Provinces of Bengal, 
Bombay, Madras and the United Pro- 
vinces, as adumbrated in the White 
Paper. We submit that this would ex- 
clude many important Provinces where 
large numbers of intelligent members of 
the Community reside, i.e., in the Cen- 
tral Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Punjab, 
Assam, Baluchistan, Central India, and 
Bangalore, and other such seceded terri- 
torial areas. We, therefore, suggest that 
these four seats should be distributed 
over four distinct electoral areas, namely, 
North, South, East and West of India, 
so as to give every Province an oppor- 
tunity of recording a vote and offering 
a candidate and, to this end, we would 
suggest the following: — 

To Bengal should be added the Pro- 
vinces of Assam and Bihar and Orissa, 
to the United Provinces should he added 
Pnnjaib, Bajpntana, N.W.F.P. and 
Delhi; to the Bombay Province should 
.added Central Provinces, Central 


India, and Sind, and to the Madras 
Provinces should be added Bangalore and 
other seceded areas in South India. 

3. FRectorates and definition of Anglo- 
Indian Electors, 

As an electorate we claim to be classed 
separately from the European British 
Community. We admit that the in- 
terests of the two Communities are, in 
many points, similar, but unlike the 
European our residence is permanent 
and we are sons of the soil and citizens 
of India. While in the past, hy our 
origin, tradition, culture, education and 
training, we have worthily upheld 
British traditions and ideals which form 
the chief characteristics of the community 
and will continue to do so in the future, 
we claim, in clear and unequivocal lan- 
guage, to he one of the communities of 
India whose interests and aspirations are 
inextricably hound up with those of the 
rest of India. 

We find that one of the chief factors 
which influenced the Franchise Commit- 
tee of 1918-19 in advocating our repre- 
sentation in the Provincial Councils and 
the Legislative Assembly by nomination 
was the smallness of our population and 
the consequent difficulty of creating large 
enough constituencies. The Anglo- 
Indian Association drew the pointed 
attention of that Committee to the 
reasons which led to this state of affairs 
and laid emphasis on the need for a clear 
definition of the two communities — 

Anglo-Indian ” and “ European.” We 
give below the definitions as accepted hy 
the 1918-19 Committee. 

1 . “ Ewropean,^^ 

Every person of European 
descent in the male line, being a 
British subject and resident in 
British India, who either was born 
in or (has a domicile in the British 
Isles, Canada, Newfoundland, 
Australia, New Zealand or the Union 
of South Africa or whose father was 
so born or has or had, up to the 
date of the birth of the person seek- 
ing registration as an elector, such 
a domicile.” 

2. ‘‘ Anglo-Indian,^^ 

“ Every person being a British 
subject and resident in British India, 
of (a) European descent in the male 
line who is not comprised in the 
above definition, or (b) mixed 
Asiatic and non-Asiatic descent 
whose father, grandfather or more 
remote -ancestor in the male line was 
born in the Continent of Europe, 
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Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa or the United States of 
America and who is not entered in 
the European electoral roll.^’ 

** Note . — In applying the above 
definitions, it is proposed that the 
declaration of an elector that he is 
a European or an Anglo-Indian shall 
be accepted by the Officer charged 
With the preparation of the electoral 
roll, unless he is satisfied that the 
declaration is not made in good faith, 
in which case, the officer shall re- 
cord in writing his reasons for re- 
fusing to accept the declaration of 
the elector.’’ 

>We submit that these definitions are 
not only most unsatisfactory, but wholly 
misleading, and tend to and do lower 
the numbers of Anglo-Indian electors and 
swell the European electoral rolls. In 
the statistics supplied to the Franchise 
Committee of 1918-19, and incorporated 
in the Committee’s Deport, ‘‘ Euro- 
peans ” are classified as “ European 
British Subjects ” and Anglo-Indians ” 
as Anglo-Indians.” The term Euro- 
pean British Subject,” has evidently 
been borrowed from the Indian Criminal 
Procedure Code. It includes every per- 
son of mixed legitimate descent who is 
of European parentage on the paternal 
side, as is almost every Anglo-Indian. 
The use of the words “ European British 
Subject ” for electoral purposes has been 
injurious enough, but this has been 
accentuated by its effect on the Anglo- 
Indian Census. Every Anglo-Indian 
member of the Auxiliary Force is a 
European British Subject ” on which 
status alone he is enrolled in the Force. 
There are about 25,000 persons of mixed 
origin, i.e., Anglo-Indians who are mem- 
bers of the Auxiliary Force to-day, and 
every one of these can and many do enrol 
themselves in the European electoral roil 
as “ European British Subjects.” The 
perpetuation of this ambiguity will con- 
tinue to give a fictitious strength to the 
European population and electorate to 
the definite loss of the Anglo-Indian popu- 
lation and electorate. We, therefore, 
submit it is essential to draw up clear- 
cut definitions of Europeans ” and 
Anglo-Indians ” and so remove the am- 
biguity that obtains in -the definition 
accepted by the Franchise Committee of 
1918-19, We would, therefore, suggest 
for the consideration and acceptance of 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee, the 
following definitions: — 


‘‘ Buropean ,^^ — Every person of 
pure European descent on both sides 
and .who is not a Statutory Native 
of India (vide Indian Councils Act, 
1870—33 Vict., Chapter 3), 

Anglo-Indian ” — Every person 
whose father, grandfather, or other 
progenitor in the male line was a 
European and who is a Statutory 
Native of India. (Vide Indian 
Councils Act, 1870 — 33 Vict., Chap- 
ter 3); 

and further, that these two communities 
be classified as Europeans ” and 
Anglo-Indians ” instead of European 
British Subjects ” and Anglo-Indians.” 

We feel it would not be irrelevant if 
we here refer to the fact that our popu- 
lation, as givem in the Census of 1921, 
was inaccurate as has been admitted by 
the Census Commissioner in his Deport. 
For various advantages, mainly economic 
and social, many Anglo-Indians elect to 
declare themselves Europeans, both for 
Census and electoral purposes. Dealising 
this, the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Association offered its assist- 
ance to the Census Commissioner in the 
compilation of the 1931 Census returns 
and we are given to understand that in 
the 1931 Census there has been an addi- 
tion of 22,000 Anglo-Indians to our 1921 
Census totals. We regret to state that 
we cannot accept, as accurate, the 
census of the Community as given 
in the 1931 Census report, a fact 
which we communicated to the Lothian 
Committee, Government of India, and 
the Census Commissioner. Indeed, 
we feel that at least 20,000 and more 
of our community are included in the 
European Census returns. The Census 
Commissioner, himself, accepts the like- 
lihood that some 10,000 Anglo-Indians 
have elected to return themselves as 
Europeans and in a speech he delivered 
in London stated that 175,000 would 
more correctly represent the total of our 
population in India and Burma. 

Our detailed reference to this matter 
may appear to be a small one, but we 
respectfully submit it plays a most im- 
portant part in the size of the Anglo- 
Indian electorates, because, on these 
figures must depend ultimately the 
strength of the community’s representa- 
tion on the various Provincial and Cen- 
tral Legislatures. It is for this reason 
that we request the Committee clearly 
to define a European ” and an 
Anglo-Indian.” We further submit 
that our present electorates in the various 
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Provinces do not by any means .afford 
correct estimates of our voting strength 
and that our claim for greater repre- 
sentation in the Legislatures on an elec 
torai basis should not be assessed on the 
present strength as given in the 1931 
Census report or in the electoral rolls 
in the Provinces, 

P — SUMlTAItY. 

I. Nature of our Demand , — ^We desire 
to stress that, measured by their effect 
on the interests of the millions of India, 
our demands are negligible in extent and, 
yet, are of such consequence to our 
Community as to safeguard it from ex- 
tinction. Because of our precarious posi- 
tion in India as a numerically insig- 
nificant community, surrounded by teem- 
ing millions, sections of whom, have in 
the past, shown a marked hostility to- 
wards us, a claim for permanent protec- 
tion, xierhaps, would be as warranted as 
it would be justified by our past loyalty 
and service to Government and India. 
N’evertiheless, we have endeavoured to 
approach our difficulties from a broader 
national outlook and have merely asked 
for a short period of protection to correct 
the disabilities which Indianisation of 
the Services has imposed on us and so 
to equip ourselves to take our place on 
^ual terms with the other communities 
in India, till we can stand on our own 
feet. 

II. Status . — ^We accept and endorse the 
status that has been accorded to us of 
** Statutory Natives of India but, at 
the same time, we wish to be protected 
against the dangers of our indefinite 
position, which renders us liable to dis- 
inheritance on the score of being non- 
Indians for the purposes of Indianisation 
of the Services, and of being Indians 
for the purposes of enlistment into the 
Army. 

III. Protection . — ^In view of the fact 
that the economic position of the Com- 
munity has been very seriously and pre- 
judicially affected by the introduction of 
the Reforms and the progress of and mis- 
application of the policy of Indianisatio'n 
and, in view of the proposed advance in 
the Reforms to India, we urge that 
{adequate safeguards be provided, by 
statutory enactment in the New Consti- 
tution Act, for a stated period in the 
Provincial Civil Services, Provincial 
Judicial Service, Government of India 
and Provincial Government Secretariats, 

.Salt, (Forest, Survey, Police and other 
Services. 


We consider, moreover, that we have 
an indisputable and unchallengeable 
claim for many years to come on the 
Government, whatever form of constitu- 
tion it may take, with regard to the 
Railways, Telegraphs and Customs, in 
view of the fact that these Departments 
have been practically built up and main- 
tained since their inception by us, and 
because, with the large number of our 
people employed in these Services, their 
displacement, while it would not very 
materially benefit the Indians, would 
seriously upset the whole economic 
organisation of the Community and 
relegate it to the position of a Depressed 
Class. We desire that adequate safe- 
guards be provided in these Services and 
that it be enacted in specific terms in the 
New Constitution Act. 

ly. — ^We give below some of the 
specific claims in relation to the principal 
Services, in which we are mainly 
employed. 

(a) Bailways . — ^We request that the 
present number of Anglo-Indians and 
Domiciled Europeans, lower and upper 
subordinates and officials in Railway 
employment, be not reduced for a period 
of at least 30 years from the date on 
which the New Constitution Act com- 
mences to operate and, after that period, 
provision be made that an adequate 
number of the Community be employed. 

That this protection be specifically 
embodied in the New Constitution Act 
and that adequate executive power be 
given to ensure it being put into effect. 

(b) Telegraphs . — ^We desire that the 
present number of Anglo-Indians and 
Domiciled Europeans employed in certain 
sections of this Department, be not 
reduced for at least ^ years and, subse- 
quent to ibis period, at least 50 Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans be 
annually recruited into the Telegraphist 
section of this Department. 

That this protection be specifically 
embodied in the New Constitution Act 
and that adequate executive power be 
given to ensure it being put into effect. 

(c) Postal Service . — That we be 
adequately employed in all branches of 
this Service. 

(d) Customs . — That at least 50 per 
cent, of appointments be reserved for 
Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans 
in the Preventive and Appraisers Sec- 
tions of this Service for a period of at 
least 30 years and, that subsequent to 
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this, an adequate number of Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans be 
recruited. 

That this protection be specifically 
embodied in the New Constitution Act 
and that adequate executive power be 
given to ensure it being put into efiect. 

As an alternative to our demands for 
Railways, Telegraphs and Customs, we 
suggest that communal employment in 
all Government Subordinate appoint- 
ments might be estimated on communal 
legislative representation in the Lower 
Federal Chamber, to be apportioned 
between the three main communities: 
Hindus, [Muslims and Europeans-cum- 
Anglo-Indians, as detailed on page 17, 
Chapter on Railways. 

(e) Provincial Services . — In view of 
the almost entire exclusion of the Com- 
munity from the Provincial Government 
Services, as will be amply proved by 
reference to ofi&ciai records, we demand 
that in future recruitment to Pro- 
vincially controlled public services, our 
just claims to representation should be 
adequately met. 

(f) Army. — ^(i) That the formation of 
an Anglo-Indian Unit, Battery or Signal 
Corps be sanctioned. 

(li) That all Ancillary Branches of the 
Army be thrown open to the Community. 

(lii) That we be granted a larger 
nnmber of commissions in the Auxiliary 
Force. 

(iv) That the present disabilities and 
differential treatment under which the 
I.M.D. suffer, should be rectified. 

(g) New Services . — ^The progress of 
scientific invention, the political, social 
and economic development of India and 
other fundamental causes of change, will 
inevitably extend the sphere of govern- 
mental activity and control in India in 
the future. This means that new services 
will arise which we can hardly foresee at 
present. We, who represent the Anglo- 
Indian Association, demand that in all 
such Services, as they are created, the 
gate of entry shall be open to Anglo- 
Indians and that, furthermore, they shall 
be specifically guaranteed an equitable 
representation by the Government 
authority concerned. 

(h) J ury Bights . — ^That every European 
or Indian British subject should have 
the right to choose whether he will be 
tried by a European or an Indian jury 
and that the law be altered accordingly. 


(i) Constitution. 

(i) Franchise . — That a clear definition 
of an Anglo-Indian be embodied in 
the electoral rules as enunciated in this 
Memorandum, 

(ii) Electorate . — That the four seats 
allotted to the Community in the Lower 
Federal Chamber be not restricted to the 
Community residing in the Provinces of 
Bombay, Bengal, Madras and United 
Provinces, but that to each of these Pro- 
vinces be added the neighbouring Pro- 
vinces, so that the electorate will 
embrace the entire Community in India, 
both British and Feudatory, and so 
encourage in the Community a sense of 
corporate and political responsibility. 

(iii) Cabinets and Public Services Com- 
missions . — That the smaller Minority 
communities be collectively represented 
by at least one member in all Cabinets 
and Public Service Commissions and. that 
one of the Councillors of the Governor- 
General should hold the portfolio to 
ensure the protection and putting into 
effect of all Minority interests and safe- 
guards. 

S. CONOLtrSION. 

Before concluding^ we take this final 
opportunity of briefly reviewing tKe 
tragic and chequered story of our com- 
munity in the fervent hope that the facts 
which we have detailed in this Memo-- 
randum will not be overlooked and that 
our claims will be acceded to when the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee is called 
upon to decide our destiny in the New 
Constitution Act for India. 

^In the days when our forefathers 
insecurely owned but a few acres of 
Indian soil, we stood by them in the 
hour of storm and stress. We took our 
place at their side when they were 
defending themselves behind mud walls 
which weakly protected their warehouses 
and settlements. We fought for them 
against Indian Chiefs and ambitious 
rivals. We contributed to their victories. 
We shared in their disasters. When 
European wars on the Continent claimed 
every available recruit for the Nome 
forces, we augmented their depleted 
armies in India. We explored the 
markets which swelled their trade and 
expanded their commerce. When they 
entered upon the consolidation of their 
Empire in India, we formed the wheels, 
the cranks, the levers of their machinery 

* JELosiages to India, by H. A. STABK-^ 
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for government. Through our agency 
revenue and settlement operations, land- 
surveys and road-making became 
possible. But for us the telegraph and 
postal systems, river navigation and rail- 
way construction would not have been 
feasible. We were the first missionaries 
of the Christian religion, the earliest 
teachers in Indian schools, the pioneers 
of Western arts, industHes, and 
sciences. In truth, we took a leading 
part in every project that tended to 
advance the moral, material, and intel- 
lectual prosperity of the land — our land 
— and its peoples. 

And yet we are of those who have come 
out of great tribulation. We have trod 
the thorny path of repression. We ha lc 
struggled through wrongs sufficient to 
crush out of existence most races. That 
we to-day retain the essential traits^ 
instincts and culture of our forefathers is 
remarkable feshmony to the virility of 
the British nation. If England is the 
land of our fathers, India is the land of 
OUT mothers. If to us England is a 
hallowed memory, India is a living 
’ verity. If England is the land of our 
pilgrimage, India is the land of our 
homes. If England is dear as a land of 
inspiring traditions, India is loved for 
all that she means to us in our daily life. 
Although perhaps we seldom realise it, 
we have relations in India as well OrS in 
England. Only we have lost sight of 
both. If we lean so heavily to our 
fathers^ side, it is because the creeds and 
customs of our mothers^ people so 
ordained it. Themselves the victims of a 
tyrannical caste system and religious 
orthodoxy, as they have in the present, 
^0 they had in the past, no option but to 
repudiate our consanguinity. On the 
other hand, the British have always 
•claimed us as kinsfolk. We have our 
immediate interests vested in India, and 
me naturally identify ourselves with the 
social, economic, and political develop- 
ment and aspirations of our mother- 
country. We would live amicably and on 
terms of mutual trust and respect with 
OUT Indian fellow-countrymen, and we 
would have them reciprocate our senti- 


nietizb. Sir Campbell Mhodes recently 
lemmded the Indian Legislative 
Assembly that its Indian and European 
H embers are the joint trustees of Anglo- 
Indians inasmuch as these are the blood- 
relatives of both Europeans and Indians. 
In truth we are England's JELo stages to 
India, and they who give and they who 
receive hostages are bound to regard 
them as a trust. If Indians only realised 
this, our economic and political position 
would not seem to us so desperate as it 
now appears. If the 350 million Indians 
acknowledged us, a microscopic minority 
of 150,000 souls, as a trust held by them 
as well as by the British, we would not 
dread, as we now do, the gift of a large 
instalment of Besponsible Government to 
India. But so long as Indians identify 
us with the British^ the question ,for 
every Briton to ask himself is — “ WHEN 
FULL MEASUBE OF SELF-GOVEBN- 
MENT IS GIVEN TO INDIA, WHAT 
WILL BE THE FATE OF OUB 
DESCENDANTS AND KINSMEN IN 
THAT LAND9 ” In the circumstance 
we must look to the British Parliament 
to safeguard our interests — qur religion, 
our education, our admission into the 
public services. If India is to have 
Dominion Status, England must demand, 
and India must guarantee, that we are 
effectively protected as Citizens of India 
We do not seek preferential treatment. 
We aspire to equal partnership, and for 
this reason we must not be called upon 
to sacrifice anything which our Indian 
fellow-countrymen retain. We cannot 
give up our Ghrisiain Faith, our British 
ideals, our Western culture. Ask the 
devout Hindu to exchange his ancestral 
caste for secular advantage. Ask the 
pious Musalman to abandon his holy 
creed for temporal gain. Ask us to sell 
our British heritage for a mess of politi- 
cal pottage. In evei'y case the answer is 
instount and clear. Ours speaks in the 
heart of each of us. It throbs in the 
blood that mingles with our breath. It 
leaps to ov/r lips in the soul-stirring 
appeal — 

0 ENGLAND! WHO ABE THESE IF 
NOT THY SONS?^^ 


16,111. Do you desire to make any 
erfcatement at this stage, or to amplify 
iih.e Memorandum? — My Lord Chairman, 
-with your kind permission, I would 


rather make a short statement after I 
have given my evidence, if you will grant 
me jnsi ten minutes before we rise to- 
day. [>S^66 Appendix D.] 
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Cliairinan.~\ If you please. Sir Henry 
Gidney, having had the advantage of 
hearing your views, and also, to some 
extent, of knowing your mmd on these 
important matters as the result of hear- 
ing you examine witnesses, and finding 
the Memorandum, as I do, in itself a 
very clear statement of your views, I 
have no questions to put to you at this 
stage. With the Committee’s approval 
I would ask Lord Lothian to open the 
examination of this witness, as, in his 
capacity as Chairman of the Franchise 
Committee, I know’ he has one or two 
matters which he would like to put to 
the .witness, and I think if those were 
put first it might assist the Committee 
as a whole 

!!Jarquess of Lothian. 

16.112. Sir Henry, may I, first of all, 
refresh my memory and possibly get 
some information from you for the 
benefit of the Committee? My re- 
collection is that the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity exercises its vote by post. Is 
that correct — ^No, Lord Lothian. To- 
day the representatives of the Anglo- 
Indian community, except in Bengal and 
Madras, where it has two seats and one 
seat respectively, are nominated 
members. In Bengal it is by election in 
the ordinary way, and in Madras it is 
by post. 

16.113. In Madras it is by post? — ^Yes. 

16.114. Have you formed any 
estimate of what proportion of your 
community will get on the electoral roll 
under the Franchise proposal for the 
Provinces? — It all depends on what the 
qualifications will be. 

16.115. I am thinking of the qualifica- 
tions as set forth in the White Paper? 
— If property or taxation or education 
are alternative qualifications, then a 
large number, indeed, all of them, will 
be on the electoral roll. 

16.116. What proportion of your com- 
munity, for instance, attains the upper 
primary standard? — ^Almost every one. 

16.117. Therefore, if that is retained, 
it will secure the enfranchisemenx of a 
great majority of your community? — ^If 
that is in itself a qualification. 

16.118. When I was in India we heard 
a good deal of evidence on the question 
which you raise here of the definition of 
the term Anglo-Indian I see that 
in the All-India statistics for 1931 the 
number of your community is given as 
98,000. We were told on the Franchise 
Committee repeatedly in India that a 


large number of persons who were really 
Ajiglo-Indians registered themselves as 
Europeans? — That is so. 

16.119. And that there was a consider- 
able number of people lost to your com- 
munity for that reason? — A large 
number. 

16.120. You have no idea of what sort 
of number? — I should put it, with, a fair 
degree of accuracy, as 30,000. 

Marquess of Beading. 

16.121. 30,000 in addition to the 
90,000? — ^Yes. I think that 90,000 only 
relates to British India. 

Marquess of Lothian. 

16.122. That is correct. We were also 
told by one or two witnesses that one 
of the great difiB-culties of your com- 
munity was that you lost so much 
natural leadership for that reason ? — 
Yes. 

16.123. And that your community was 
in a sense in this very difficult position, 
that it was neither wholly Indian nor 
wholly European, yet many of its 
leaders were always passing out of the 
Anglo-Indian community into the 
European community? — ^Lord Reading 
when he was kind enough once to give 
me an interview during his Viceroyalty, 
said to me, in very true words, that if 
more members of my community who had 
succeeded in life had joined me we would 
be a very powerful community. That 
was some years ago, Lord Reading. 

16.124. You propose an alteration of 
the definition of European ’’ and 
“ Anglo-Indian ’’ ? — ^Yes. 

16.125. You propose that the definition 
of European ’’ should be every per- 
son of pure European descent on both 
sides and who is not a statutory native 
of India ” Yes. 

16.126. I suppose you want to have 
the words commonly used ‘‘ being a 
British subject and resident in India 

— ^For a temporary purpose. 

Sir BLari Singh Gout. 

16.127. Resident or domiciled? — No. 

Marquess of Lothian, 

16.128. You want, in other words, 
‘‘ European ” to be confined to people 
who are of European descent and British 
subjects on both sides? — Yes. 

16.129. And that everybody else should 
be dassed as Anglo-Indians? — No, I go 
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further. The Indian Counciis Act of 
1870, 33 Victoria^ chapter 3, calls every- 
body in India, even though of pure Euro- 
pean descent on both sides, natives of 
India by Statute. At present the destruc- 
tive practice of dividing the Anglo-Indian 
community into the domiciled European 
and the Anglo-Indian has done neither 
community any good. They are both for 
occupational purposes called natives of 
India by Statute vide the Indian Coun- 
cils Act, and you cannot differentiate 
between the economic classiffcation of a 
community so intermixed and its 
political definition, because the political 
status of that community controls its 
economic needi^, at least to my mind. 
Therefore, representing, as I do, the 
Anglo-Indian and domiciled European 
(and that is to me a very indefinite 
term “ domiciled European it is our 
desire that those who come .within this 
Councils Act should come within the 
definition ‘‘ Anglo-Indian 

16.130. Turning to your definition of 

Anglo-Indian ” you say Every per- 
son whose father, grandfather, or other 
progenitor in the male line was a Euro- 
pean, and who is a statutory native of 
India.'' Could you tell me why you con- 
fine it to the male line? — A child takes 
the nationality of his father, at least I 
believe the international law of legitimate 
marriage is that the child takes the 
nationality of his father. That is the 
only reason. I may he wrong. 

Mr If, H, Jayaher. 

16.131. Do you want to take the 
nationality of an Englishman? — I say I 
take it according to law. 

16.132. According to law you want 
that your community should take the 
nationality of the European ? — ^I have not 
said that at all. I was asked a ques- 
tion as to why I confine it to the 
male. I only demand what the law 
says. I do not say that that is my desire 
at all and entitles me to. 

Marquess of Lothian. 

16.133. In any event you are citizens 
of India? — ^Yes, we are. 

I6jl34, This is the definition by which 
a citizen of India is grouped in one com- 
munity or another in India? — Yes. 

16,135. And the broad basis of the 
Anglo-Indian community is that there is 
mixed blood? — ^Yes. 

, 16,136. "Why do you confine the Anglo- 
Indian only to people of mixed parentage 
who are in the male line, and not also 


in the female line? — I have only taken 
it from the legal definition of the two 
communities. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

16.137. I only wanted to know the im- 
portance of the question. The question 
I was going to put is . Does it make a 
great deal of difference in the numbers 
even if you include the other category? 
— It would add to our numbers because 
there are a large number of English 
ladies marrying Indian gentlemen to-day. 

Marquess of Beading. 

16.138. What is the term that :s 
applied to the offspring of an Indian and 
a European, that is to say, an Indian 
father and a European mother? What is 
the term? — ^Lord Reading, I could not 
tell you what term is applied, but I do 
know what the result is. 

16.139. I have given you that already? 
— ^What I really mean is this, that the 
children of that marriage if the 
father is Hindu generally take the 
religion of the Brahmo Somaj, or, in the 
Muhammadan case*, according to Muslim 
marriage, the child takes the father's 
religion. 

16.140. I am not asking about religion. 
I am trying to find out what your view 
is. I know there has been a good deal 
of discussion about it. What term is 
applied? An Anglo-Indian is, as you tell 
us quite properly, a person whose father 
IS a European and whose mother is an 
Indian. What we do not (know, and 
what we want to know from you, is what 
is the term applied; never mind the law. 
I know there is no statute on the subject. 
What term is applied in India ? — No term 
at all, 

16.141. Generally speaking, I have 
always heard them referred to as Anglo- 
Indians? — I assure you it is not so, 
although myself I would welcome it. 

16.142. What is the term? — They do 
not take any term. 

16.143. It is not Indian .P — ^Yes, 
generally they take the father's nation- 
ality. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

16.144. They call themselves Indians? 
— ^Yes. 

Sir Bari Singh Gout. 

16.145. And do not they object to being 
called Anglo-Indians ? — That I do not 
know. I have never asked them. I do 
believe that Sir Hari Singh Gour was 
right when he said that they do not want 
to be called Anglo-Indians. 
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Sir Hari Singh Gour.2 That is a fact. 

Earl Wintertorv.'] We had a witness 
before the Committee who was of that 
birth, Mr. Waris Ameer All, and he 
always described himself as an Indian. 

Marquess of Lothian, 

16,145a. On the question of fran- 
chise you propose that the four seats 
which have been allotted to the 
Anglo-Indian community in the Lower 
Federal Chamber should not be confined 
to the four Provinces of Bombay, Madras, 
Bengal and the United Provinces as pro- 
posed in the White Paper. Could you 
explain a little more why you want that? 
— ^Lord Lothian, the four Provinces to 
which are allotted these four seats do not 
represent the Anglo-Indian community in 
its entirety. There is a very large area 
of India which will be disenfranchised if 
you confine your four seats to these four 
Provinces. It is my desire, and the 
desire of the Association, to encourage a 
political education and a political con- 
science in the .whole community and, by 
aHotting your four seats to four Pro- 
vinces, you absolutely prevent any poli- 
tical education in the other Provinces, 
where a large proportion of the Anglo- 
Indians reside. 

16.146. How would you propose that 
they should vote because the constituency 
would obviously be gigantic? — I would 
suggest what I have done in paragraph Q. 
‘‘ Constitution ” of my Memorandum, 
that to Bengal should be added the Pro- 
vinces of Assam, Bihar and Orissa — one 
seat in the Federal Chamber. 

16.147. That was not my question, I 
said how would you propose that they 
should actually vote? — It is suggested m 
the White Paper that the post should be 
used as a method of voting. I myself 
think that the postal system is pregnant 
with a lot of danger, especially for mal- 
practices, but I think that the postal 
system would be the only means by which 
you could get a truly representative vote 
of the community, for this reason, that 
if the election were confined to one day, 
50 per cent, of the community would be 
on the railway lines, telegraphs and other 
Departments, and would uot be able to 
vote. If it were done by post these 
people would have their chance of sub- 
mitting their vote for a member. 

16.148. In your experience how does 
the postal system work in Madras ? — 
J have no personal experience of it, but I 
have heard varying reports about it, 


some to the good -and some to the bad; 
but I would ask, if the postal system 
were accepted, to see that all such mal- 
practices were guarded against. 

16,149- What sort of malpractices have 
you got in mind, Sir Henry? — I think 
there will be charges made in the postal 
system in that the letters have been de- 
layed intentionally. The postman has 
been tapped and the letters have been 
delayed until the election was over, and 
no votes were sent. I do not say that 
that was so, but I believe so. 

16,150. Have you any proposals as to 
how the Federal seats reserved to the 
Anglo-Indian Community in the Pro- 
vinces should be distributed? There are 
three Provinces in which there are more 
than one, I think .P — My idea is that it 
should be divided roughly into rural and 
urban constituencies. For instance, take 
Bengal, where the largest number of 
seats has been allocated, that is four. 
The capital town of Bengal, Calcutta, 
might be given two seats, and the rural 
area of Bengal might be gii^en two. 

Mr. ZafrvMa Khan, 

16,161. Do you consider the whole of 
Bengal outside Calcutta as rural? — ^No. 

Sir Kari Singh Gout. 

16 , 152 . Non-metropolitan area ? — 

Exactly • those are the words. What I 
meant was that in Calcutta itself there 
was a big collection of the community all 
together, like the Parsees are in Bom- 
bay, and in the outside places they are 
found in the railway centres, around the 
stations. They are smaller stations in 
comparison and I use the words rural ” 
and urban a comparative sense. 

Mr. B, A, Butler. 

16,153. One of those seats would be a 
woman’s seat. How would that fit in 
with your plan, — ^I think that could be 
arranged quite conveniently, 

16.154. In the urban area? — ^Yes, in the 
urban area, I think, but I do not know 
that I should insist on that. One of any 
of these four seats could be reserved for 
a woman. I am not particular whether 
you confine it to the rural area or the 
urban area, 

Mr. M. B, Jayaker. 

16.155. What electorate wonld you sug- 
gest for filling in n woman’s seat? — The 
whole constituency. 

16.156. Both men and women? — ^Yes. 
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Marquess of Lothian, 

16.157. And one of the four reserved 
for a woman? — Yes 

16.158. Can you tell the Committee the 

geographical distribution of your com- 
munity? As I understand it, it is partly 
in one or two large cities like Calcutta 
and Bombay, and for the rest it is dis- 
tributed widely over India, on the rail- 
ways, the telegraphs, and so on. Is that 
correct ? — The geographical distribution 
of the community is peculiar. The com- 
munity has a peculiar setting over India 
which IS not to be found in any other 
community. It is scattered in little 
places from one or twenty to 100 or 200, 
up to 10,000- That is the peculiarity of 
it. It can claim no Province as its own; 
and when you hear the cry : ‘ ‘ Bengal for 
the Bengalis,” or Bihar for the 
Biharis,” you cannot say : Anglo- 

India for the Anglo-Indians,” because 
the community can claim no Province of 
its own. The largest number of the 
community is to be found in Madras 
Presidency, the second largest in 
Bengal ; then, in order of numbers, Bom- 
bay, then the United Provinces, then the 
Punjab. 

'Sir Kari Singh Gour. 

16.159. Why not raise a cry: “India 
for Anglo-Indians Yes; I will take 
suggestion. 

Marques of Lothian 

16.160. -What are the occupations in 
which your community are engaged apart 
from federal employments, like posts, 
railways and telegraphs and so on? — At 
one time they held many appointments in 
the Provincial Government; at one time 
nearly 96 per cent, of the officers in 
Bengal were occupied by Anglo-Indians. 
To-day there are not five per cent. — ^in- 
deed, not three per cent. The result is 
that they have very few employments 
outside the Federal services. 

16.161. They are mainly m Official em- 
ployment? — would say almost entirely. 

Earl Feel. 

^ 16,162. I wanted to ask only one ques- 
tion, arising out of Provincial Services 
under (e) in the Summary at the end 
of your Memorandum : “In view of the 
almost entire exclusion of the Community 
fro-m the Provincial Government Services, 
as will he amply proved by reference to 
official records, we demand that in future 
recruitment,” etc. — ^what do you mean 
by that; can you amplify that? Has 


there been in any sense a deliberate 
attempt to exclude the community from 
the Provincial Government Services? 
Have qualified men applied and been 
refused; can you tell us what has hap- 
pened? — There have been many factors 
operating steadily and insidiously, 
operating in a manner which often one 
could only observe or detect if he noticed 
the day to day administration of a De- 
partment in any Provincial Government. 
I would cite the Provincial Secretariat 
or the Provincial Civil Service or the 
Provincial Judiciary as instances. It has 
been, first of all, the introduction of a 
high standard of education, secondly, it 
has been the introduction of a graduate 
education; and, thirdly, it has been the 
introduction of a competitive system of 
entrance into these Services. The Anglo- 
Indian Community has found itself out- 
numbered, outclassed, and for very many 
reasons not prepared, from an educa- 
tional point of view. Moreover, there 
are other forces that operate which every- 
one who is familiar with Indian adminis- 
tration will support- appointments that 
are superintended by a certain com- 
munity are not advertised, and these 
appointments are generally given to the 
relations of those communities. The 
Anglo-Indian, not being there, does not 
have the ghost of a chance. The result 
is that in the Postal Department, where 
we once formed a large percentage, we 
only form 0.5 per cent, to-day. 

16,163. The Postal Department is a 
Central Service, is it not? — ^Yes; it is in 
a Province. I am talking only of one 
Province. If you take the Secretariat 
at Bengal you will find that among old 
people who have been in India years ago, 
the proportion of Anglo-Indians, which 
could -be counted in three figures, is to- 
day, I think, only seven in the whol-e of 
the Bengal l^ovincial Secretariat. 
Similarly, I think Sir Reginald Crad- 
dock, who was in the Central Provinces 
at one time, would hear me out when I 
say there was a large number of Anglo- 
Indians in the Central Provinces 
Secretariat. To-day you can count 
them on your finger tips. In Bombay it 
is the same. This is the way in which 
the Anglo-Indian has been gradually, 
slowly but surely, replaced. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

^ 16,164. May I intervene with a ques- 
tion. Do you mean that these appoint- 
ments in the Secretariats are patronage 
appointments and are not approached by 
^competitive examination? — I think that 
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has been the universal condemnation of 
the subordinate services of Government 
of to-day, that they have been more in 
the hands of the superintendents of the 
Departments. To-day they have insisted 
on selection committees. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

16,165 Is that the answer to Lord 
Eustace Percy’s question P I tliink the 
question was* Are these appointments in 
the Secretariat patronage appointments 
or are they the result of a competitive 
system, or educational standards, or 
what? — I beg your pardon, Lord Percy. 

I did not quite understand your question. 
Recently these appointments have been 
made open to competitive examination. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi. 

16.166. Since when? — Quite recently. 
Certain Provincial Governments have de- 
manded that a certain percentage of the 
Committee should be represented. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

16.167. That is another point? — I am 
sorry. 

16.168. The answer to Lord Peel I 
thought was that, in addition to your 
disadvantages in competitive examina- 
tion, there was a large number of ser- 
vices to which appointments were made 
by personal selection and patronage? — 
Yes. 

16.169. And that the Anglo-Indians 
were left out, and you gave us an in- 
stance of that — the Secretariat? — Yes. 

16.170. That is what surprised me? — 
Might I amplify my answer to your ques- 
tion? I am talking of the process that 
has for years till quite recently 
been the means of eliminating the 
Anglo-Indian. To-day (and I am talk- 
ing of quite recently), many years after 
the Montagu-Chelsmford Reforms began 
to operate, competitive examinations are 
being used in certain Departments, but 
not in all, not in all Grovernment Secre- 
tariat Departments. 

Earl Peel. 

16.171. You gave us as one of the 
reasons for the disability of your com- 
munity the fact that higher standards 
were being introduced into the examina- 
tions ? — Yes. 

16.172. I understand that your com- 
munity is of ,a high average intelligence 
and education? — ^Lord Peel, possibly that 
statement cannot be reconciled with what 
you are thinking, but may I try to ex- 
plain? When I say that the community 


is a hundred per cent, educated, if I 
may use that term, I mean by that to 
a certain standard of literacy required 
for electoral purposes. But when I come 
to the higher standards to-day you will 
be surprised to know that the driver of 
a railway engine is required to be a 
graduate; you have to matriculate to be 
a ticket collector; you have to matricu- 
late to send telegraph messages. Now 
when these processes of competition were 
introduced they left the Anglo-Indian 
standing because his educatinn is too ex- 
pensive, his numbers are small, and his 
education has not been up to this stan- 
dard. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

16.173. Just to be clear on that, do 
I understand that matriculation is a 
necessary qualification for a ticket collec- 
tor? — ^Yes. 

16.174. And the recruitment of engine 
drivers must be from graduates ? — Not 
necessarily. They say that a graduate 
is preferred. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaher. 

16.175. Can Sir Henry point out any 
departmental rule .which requires that 
a graduate alone shall be selected or pre- 
ferred for an Indian railway driver’s post 
or a matriculate preferred for a ticket 
collector’s post? — ^Yes; there is a Railway 
Board Instruction. 

Earl Winterton. 

16.176. Could you clear this up a little. 
Sir Henry? Your reply has been re- 
ceived with some astonishment by me. 
I have no doubt it is accurate. Do you 
not mean a man who has taken some 
form of degree in engineering? You do 
not mean a literary graduate, but a man 
who has had a course in engineering? — 
To be an engine driver you must not 
have aXL engineering qualification. There 
may be some confusion in this, but I may 
tell you this frankly, because I am very 
familiar with the rules pertaining to 
competition on the railways. A man has 
to he a matriculate to get into the Traffic 
Department. 

Earl Peel. 

16.177. Sir Henry, just passing from 
these excessively high standards, may I 
ask you this. We were discussing the 
Provincial Services and the Provincial 
Secretariats and so on. Then I think 
some of your answers rather went off to 
the Central Services. I was going to 
ask you about the Central Services where 
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jour communitj is largely represented. 
These disabilities to w'hich you have been 
alluding in the Provincial Services and 
the Secretariats do not apply, do they, 
so much to the Central Services, because 
there your community holds a large num- 
ber of posts? You have not suffered 
there so much as in the Provincial Secre- 
tariats and so on and some of these 
subordinate Services in the Provinces? — 
That is so in a comparative sense; but 
may I amplify that by saying that at 
least 50 per cent, of those employees are 
to-day between the ages of forty and 
fifty-five, for they were recruited in 
these Services years ago; and so a large 
number of them are approaching the 
period of superannuation. 

Marquess of Salisbury, 

16.178. So that you anticipate that in 
a short time the proportion will be very 
much smaller? — Very much, because re- 
cruitment is so small to-day. 

Lord Sardinge of Fenshurst, 

16.179. I propose to ask quite a dif- 
ferent category of questions. In your 
Memorandum, Sir Henry, in paragraph 3, 
under ‘‘Railways/’ you state that your 
community has been deprived of over a 
thousand appointments within two or 
three years; that is to say, 7 per cent, of 
your community employed on the rail- 
ways. Are these figures oflacial? — They 
are official. Lord Hardinge. 

16.180. You have also referred to rail- 
way strikes in which your community 
played a great part. To which railway 
strikes do you refer.? — Two or three rail- 
way strikes during the past five years on 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway ; to two 
strikes on the East India Railway, 
one when His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales was in India, and 
our schoolboys and schoolgirls came 
and cleared the railway stations and 
cleaned the carriages; to two strikes on 
the North-West Railway : those are the 
strikes that come to my memory within 
the past decade. 

iMr. Zafrulla Khan, 

16.181. The last and the worst of the 
two strikes on the North-West Railway 
w^ organised by an Anglo-Indian, Mr. 
Miller?— Mr. Miller was a member of the 
Indian Railway Union ; he was never 
recognised as a member of the Anglo- 
Indian Association. 

16.182. Was he or was he not an Anglo- 
Indmn? — ^No; he was an European. 


16.183. Then it was organised by a 
European and was put an end to with 
the help of Anglo-Indians? — Forgive me, 
I must clear that statement if it is a 
stigma upon the community. Mr. Miller 
was a European and, I believe, an ex- 
soldier. Mr. Miller helped the Indian 
Union of which he was Secretary 
to come through a tremendous 
strike. Mr. Miller was then, I believe, 
prosecuted. I believe he was finally dis- 
missed, and I think he was re-engaged 
afterwards. Mr. Miller was not a 
member of the Anglo-Indian community 
and he was not in any way touched by 
the Anglo-Indians, because we have never 
been at variance with our Indian 
employees. 

Sir Kari Singh Gout, 

16.184. Was he not what we call a 
domiciled European? — No, he was a 
European. 

Mr. N. M, Joshi. 

16.185. Was there no strike of the 
Anglo-Indians at all? — Not so far as I 
remember. 

16.186. I mean before the Indians 
formed their trade unions and when 
there were strikes? — ^I do not know of 
any strikes. There was I believe a 
strike long ago when everyone struck; 
even the Commander-m-Chief struck ; 
that was when everyone joined. 

Lord Hardinge of Fenshurst, 

16.187. Is it a fact that in the troubles 
in 1919 men of your community had to 
he drafted on to the railways ? — ^I believe, 
Lord Hardinge, that in 1919 it was in 
the Telegraphs, when Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer was Lieutenant-Groverner, that 
he .asked for Anglo-Indian employees; 
but I think he said that in his evidence. 

16.188. I understand that your com- 
munity has recently lost appointments in 
the Telegraphs, Customs, Police and 
Indian Medical Department. Would you 
say that this is in any way due to the 
satisfaction of the political demands of 
more powerful communities or on the 
grounds of political expediency? — I 
would say it is due to the satisfaction of 
political expediency, the outcome of a 
demand by other communities, I do not 
say that the communities have the right 
— ^it would he far from my mind to say 
that — 'but there is no doubt that the 
Government each year weakens my inter- 
pretation of the strength in the protec- 
tion of the community that has served 
it in response to demands from the larger 
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communities, and rather than face the 
refusal of a demand for a grant m the 
Budget there has always been a com- 
promise arrived at between the Grovern- 
ment and the Member who has presented 
the demand. It has been a means to an 
end, and it has been a means to an end 
that I should resort to probably. 

16,189. I understand that during the 
late War your community rendered con- 
spicuous services, amongst whom, as you 
state, were Lieutenant Robinson and 
Lieutenant Warneford, who both brought 
down German Zeppelins and earned the 
V.C. Have you any idea what per- 
centage of your small community fought 
in the Great War in its various centres^ 
— ^The community can, with great 
pride, claim that it supplied 80 per 
cent, of its manhood during the past 
Great War, excluding that large number 
of noble Anglo-Indian .women who were 
freely enlisted in the hospitals as nurses 
and excluding that still larger number 
of Anglo-Indian ladies and girls who, 
under the directions of the wives of the 
various Governors, helped to make com- 
forts for the troops. 80 per cent, of 
our manhood were employed in all 
theatres of the War. Those who were 
not at the Front were engaged in the 
Indian Defence Force, which was a com- 
pulsory force during the War. "When 
this force was formed it was neces- 
-sary for the Army authorities 
to have elimination parades, so 
great was the enthusiasm to join this 
force to help the country. Indeed most 
of our public schools in India to-day are 
second to none, either to Eton or 
Harrow, in the number of tablets and 
memorials which are erected there in 
memory of the brave dead, young men 
from those schools who died in every 
theatre of the Great War. 

16,190. In the iMontagu-Chelmsford 
Report, the Report of the Statutory Com- 
mission, in the Government of India 
Despatch of ‘Beptem'ber, 1930, as well as 
in the Recommendation unanimously 
passed by the Services iSub-Oommittee of 
the Round Table Conference, the neces- 
sity for special consideration of the in- 
terests of your community has been re- 
peatedly emphasised. In what way are 
you of oip inion that such steps should be 
taken? — ^That, of course, Lord Hardinge, 
would be the business of the Joint Select 
Committee, but from these various accept- 
ances that were given by the Services 
Sub-Committee there is no doubt that 
some clearcut scheme must be evolved by 


which the community will be saved in the 
various Services. Unless some sudh 
scheme is evolved and executive power 
is given to the Governors and the 
Governor-General that it be carried out, 
the next twenty years .will see the 
tinction of the Anglo-Indian community 
in most Services. 

16.191. In the even& of your not secur- 
ing adequate economic protection, what 
would be the effect in the future on your 
community in India ° — They will sink to 
a worse position than the Depressed 
Classes. They will he a community which 
have been brought up from their hirth 
■with British ideals and British culture. 
They will be in a land where they wOl 
not have any moneyed jobs, and they 
must in comparison he worse off than a 
community that has been brought up 
under different standards. That is why 
I say they will sink to a worse position 
than the Depressed Classes unless 
statutorily protected. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaker, 

16.192. Is it not a fact, Sir Henry, 
that according to the recommendation of 
the Round Table Conference your com- 
munity had the benefit of a very gener- 
ous and exceptional scheme of education? 
— Yes. I offer my deep thanks and grati- 
tude for that scheme of education,^ in 
which Mr. Jayaker played such a leading, 
generous and .great part, and in and out 
I have always said it was Mr. Jayaker 
who is the best friend to my community ; 
but it is no use giving any community 
any concession of education when you 
deprive the parents of employment,^ be- 
cause the education of a child is entirely 
dependent upon the economic protection 
of the parents. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst,'] I should 
like just to express my own views "to a 
certain extent upon this very important 
question. 

Earl Winterton, 

16.193. But before my noble friend does 
that, will he allow me to ask a question 
arising out of the Witness’s last answer. 
Sir Henry, would you not agree generally 
that the question of providing employ- 
ment for the educated Anglo-Indian, or 
rather the difl5.culty of providing employ- 
ment for educated Anglo-Indians, is a 
universal difficulty which is being found 
in all countries to-day, and especially in 
countries like India — finding employ- 
ment, owing -to world conditions, for 
educated people ? — ^That may apply ^ to- 
day, Lord Wmterton — ^to the immediate 
day — but it does not apply -bo that slow 
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and sure process of elimination wliich 
from a cumulative point of view lias 
been tbe raison d'etre of our present bad 
position in the Services. 

16jl94. What you mean by that is that 
up to now the An,glo-Indian community 
has largely relied for its employment upon 
State employment, and that that State 
employment is no longer open to them; 
but it means, though, that quite a large 
number of Anglo-Indians in the past have 
worked in industrial employment, and 
that employment is not open to them to 
the extent that it was otving to the 
generally bad economic conditions. Is 
that not so? — I do not think so. 

Lord Sardinge of Fenshurst. 

16,195. I should like to ask Sir Henry 
whether he agrees with this: The Anglo- 
Indian and domiciled community in India 
is a small community in numbers but it 
has a fine record and has been a source 
of strength in the past. Now it is being 
slowly but surely sacrificed on the altar 
of political expediency, and unless special 
measures are taken for the protection of 
their economic future they must neces- 
sarily disappear; but it is to be hoped 
that Parliament wiU not repeat the error 
made in Ireland in regard to the Irish 
Loyalists in the South. What is needed 
is that their representation in the various 
Gk>vernment Departments, both Central 
and Provincial, should be guaranteed to 
them for a certain number of years, and 
in view of their great services to India 
in the past this does not appear to he 
an exaggerated demand. It should, if 
possible, be part of the Constitution of 
India. I wish to know whether Sir 
Henry agrees with that statement? — En- 
tirely. 

Marquess of Feading.^ I do not quite 
understand, if Lord Hardinge will for- 
give me, the last part of the question. 
Did you say, ** It should be part of the 
Constitution of India 

Lord Mardinge of Fenshurst, 2 I should 
say it should if possible be part of the 
Constitution of India — the reservation of 
a certain number of posts. 

Earl Feel ] Do you mean a percentage ? 

Lord Mardinge of Penshur^st ] Yes. 

Earl Feel. 2 A percentage of posts in 
these different Central Services should he 
retained for a certain number of years 
as open to members of that community. 

Lord Sardinge of Fenshurst, 2 I agree. 

Mr. Butler, 

16>196. May I supplement one or two 
on this matter put by Lord Win- 


terton in his question to Sir Henry Gid- 
ney. Taking the third paragraph, which 
was raised by Lord Hardinge, reference 
was made to the figures. I only want to 
ask one or tivo questions with reference 
to the figures in your Memorandum, Sir 
Henry. "We have worked out these 
figures, and we find that the proportion 
in the third line of that paragraph should 
be 7 per cent, and not 14 per cent.? — 
Yes, quite right; that is a clerical error. 

Lord Sardinge of Fenshurst, 2 That is 
what I said. 

Mr. Butler. 

16.197. I was leading up to another 
question, Lord Hardinge. Would you agree 
that in the same period the Hindus lost 
approximately 03,900 posts, or 10.6 per 
cent., and the Muslims lost 24,800 posts, 
or approximately 18.6 per cent. — in the 
same period to which you refer? — I have 
the figures here. During the period of 
1919, 1930, 1931 and 1932, the Hindus— 
I do not like making a comparison of 
communities, but even if I say the 
Hindus had 550,000 in 1929-30, and 
they had 491,000 in 1931-32. It 
does not come up to the percentage 
Mr. Butler has given. 

16.198. I think it approximates to my 
figures. I know we had great difficulty 
over the accuracy of the figures, and I 
fully sympathise with your difficulty as 
well as ours. These are the official 
figures as far as we can make out, and 
I was only putting a question upon what 
Lord Winterton said, that owing to the 
economic depression there have been re- 
trenchments all round and that your 
community has not been the only one to 
suffer? — I have never said that in the 
recent retrenchment in economy ; that 
has been a compulsory activity. But 
what I have said is that the few appoint- 
ments that the Anglo-Indian community 
holds — that is 13,000 or 14,000 as com- 
pared with half a million — it has suffered 
7 per cent, of a loss, and those appoint- 
ments are appointments generally of 
people who cannot live in the same way 
as a percentage of the Hindus live who 
have been unemployed and who go back 
to the fields and work as cultivators. 

Earl Winterton. 

16.199. I really think we must clear up 
this point. Surely the only point at 
issue is whether the percentage loss is 
greater in the case of one community 
than in others. Cannot you answer that 
question? It is really the question Mr. 
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Butler has put to you ? — I will take down 
and work out the percentage. In 1929-30 
does Mr. Butler* s figure agree with mine 
-d50,000? 

Mr. Butler, 

I 652 OO. I am working out the actual 
loss, which amounted in the case of the 
Hindus to 58,900 and in the case of the 
Muslims to 24,300? — ^Yes. 

Mr. Butler.} The percentages in each 
case being 10*6 and 13*6, which I think 
bears out the question that Lord Winter- 
ton put to you — that there has been a 
general loss of posts in all the Services. 

Marquess of Beading. 

16.201. The point has been made. The 
exact percentages and figures do not 
matter so long as we get them approxi- 
mately? — ^Although these figures might 
be quoted to detract from the percent- 
ages I have given, there is a very im- 
portant aspect which the Committee must 
bear in mind. This reduction in the 
Hindus and Muslims which has been the 
result of retrenchment and economy has 
mainly arisen out of the stoppage of all 
construction on the railways, and refers 
mainly to menial labour. The menial 
labourer gets from 10 to 15 rupees a 
month. 

Mr, ZafruUa Khan. 

16.202. The menial labourer is never 
shown on the staff of any railway. He is 
employed by the contractor as and when 
the contractor may require him for the 
purpose of carrying out his contract. 
Even the contractor is never shown on 
the staff of the railway. It is no use 
making allegations which can be contro- 
verted immediately? — ^May I reply to 
Mr. Zafrulla Khan and say that the 
total employees of every railway include 
its permanent railway staff, including the 
permanent way staff, which, are mainly 
Coolie gangs. 

16.203. But that is nothing to do with 
the construction and menial labour? — 
That is the construction labour, 

16.204. Certainly not; that is the main- 
tenance labour? — I beg your pardon; I 
mean the maintenance labour. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

16.205. In any case, Sir Henry, you 
would agree that on those figures the 
safeguard that you want to propose in 
the Constitution would not have pre- 
vented these reductions, because your per- 
centage remains? — No. 


Marquess of Beading. 

16.206. I understand Sir Henry does 
not agree with fchat.^ — No, I do not agree 
with It. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

16.207. Weil, I do not understand. He 
has proposed that there should be in- 
serted in the Constitution a guarantee 
of a certain percentage for Anglo- 
Indians ? — Yes. 

16.208. As a matter of fact, on these 
figures the Anglo-Indian percentage in 
the Services so far from having decreased 
has slightly increased? — Yes, 

16.209. Therefore whatever may be the 
si)ecial hardship entailed on the Anglo- 
Indian community by these reductions, 
which I quite appreciate, the safeguard 
proposed by Lord Hardinge would have 
been no safeguard against those losses? — 
My reply to Lord Eustace Percy is this : 
The present slight increase, as Lord 
Eustace Percy says, can easily be 
accounted for by the fact, that during 
the last ten years railways have in- 
creased enormously in route mileage. The 
total population employed on railways 
has increased, and pari passu with that 
all communities employed have increased 
in number, but what I want to impress 
upon the Committee is this, that 50 per 
cent, of the Anglo-Indian employees to- 
day are those who were employed before 
the reforms started, and they will be 
superannuated within the next few 
years, and no recruitment has been 
taking place of late years. 

Earl Peel. 

16.210. Sir Henry, might I ask you 
this general question? As regards re- 
trenchments which, unfoftumately, have 
taken place, as we know, for economic 
reasons, do you suggest that there has 
been an unfair proportionate reduction in 
the numbers of the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity through those retrenchments? — 
Yes. 

Mr. Butler. 

16.211. Sir Henry, would it not be fair 
to you to say that your losses have been 
chiefly in the higher grades’ and that 
that is your difficulty ? — Yes, that is true. 

16.212. Referring to your last para- 
graph, when you refer to the total of 
800,000 railway appointments and quote 
the numbers that the Anglo-Indians have 
secured of those appointments, in reality 
you are not interested in the whole 
number of those appointments but only 
in approximately 175,000 of them; that 
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is, those whose rates of pay suit the 
members of your commimity? — That is 
true. 

16.213. I think that clears up that 
point — The figures bear out what you 
say, Mr. Butler. 

Earl Winierton, 

16.214. May £ refer to your Memo- 
randum under the heading of N — 
Customs/' where you make reference to 
the valuable services that your com- 
munity rendered in the Preventive 
Branch Service and where you refer to 
the reduction that has taken place in 
the numbers of your community. I 
gather that your argument is that the 
numbers of your community in this 
Service in the past has been a very 
valuable thing for India. Has there 
been within your knowledge as a Mem- 
ber of the Assembly an increase in recent 
years of the smuggling of such thinge as 
arms in India? — I believe the newspapers 
of Calcutta are very agitated as to the 
increase of terrorism and as to how arms 
and ammunition have come into India. 
There are two sources,* one is in the 
North-West Frontier and the other is in 
the sea ports. I believe that cases of 
arms and ammunition at the sea ports 
have been traced. 

16.215. Under the heading of ‘‘ 0 — 
Army " in your Memorandum you refer 
to the Army, and you show that a pro- 
posal which was put forward and 
apparently accepted in high quarters for 
an Anglo-Indian Unit was not carried 
out owing to retrenchment. Can you 
suggest any other means by which 
Anglo-Indians could be employed in the 
Army in a unit, of course making full 
allowance for their higher standard of 
living than would be the case with 
Indians? I am referring to the rank and 
file? — ^To-day the Anglo-Indian so far as 
the defence of India is concerned has no 
position whatever except as a member of 
the Auxiliary Force. He cannot enter 
the Indian Army for the practical reason 
that he cannot live on the pay of a 
Sepoy, and the official reason given is 
fhat being a caste army only he cannot 
upset the caste homogeneity of that 
army j he is denied ad.mission into 
the British Army because of his 
nationality. The result is that he 
can enter into the rank and file 
of neither unless on the one hand he 
denies his birthright and says he 
IS a European — 'and there are many 
thousands of them to-day in the British 


Army — or he enters the Indian Army 
willing to accept the small pay that a 
Sepoy gets. Now it is necessary that 
the Anglo-Indian should he given a place 
in the defence of India, and the only way 
it can be given is in these specialised 
units such as the Signal Corps, the 
Coastal Defence, the Army Service Corps, 
the Transport Corps, and in such Corps 
which allow a little larger salaries. 
Realising this, the Secretary pf State 
sanctioned the formation of a Signal 
Corps for the Anglo-Indian community. 
It was being gazetted in India, when 
suddenly the retrenchment committee on 
the Army in India recommended that it 
should be abolished and one of the little 
openings that were offered to the com- 
munity was again dosed to it, and 
to-day the Anglo-Indian community has 
no position in the Defence of India, ex- 
cept, as I say, as a member of the 
auxiliary force, the second line of 
defence. 

16.216. That was not my question. You 
deal very fully in your Memorandum with 
what you have just told us. Can you 
suggest any means by which what one 
may call the legitimate demands of your 
community in this respect could be satis- 
fied by the formation of small units ? 
Would your suggestion be to revert to 
the proposal that was turned down? — 
would refer Dord Winterton to certain 
suggestions which I submitted to 
the Indian MiEtary Retrenchment 
Committee which offer a very large 
field for the employment or Anglo- 
Indians: (1) There is a corps called the 
R.A.M.C., which consists of British 
soldiers trained as nurses. There is a 
large body of Anglo-Indian lads and 
Domiciled Europeans who would make 
excellent nurses 5 (2) There is a large 
corps of nurses called the Queen Alex- 
andra's Nursing Service. I have the 
greatest admiration for that service, but 
that service goes to India on a pay even 
larger than that of an assistant en- 
gineer. There is a large body of Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled European women 
who can be employed as nurses. They 
can be given some position in the Defence 
of India and be satisfied. 

16.217, If I may put this question: 
You would therefore be grateful if some 
of us in the House of Commons, on the 
Army Estimates, raised the question and 
put before the authorities the possibility 
of carrying out some of the proposals 
which you make for the substitution of 
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Angio-Indian rank-and-file for British 
rank-and-file ? — Yes. 

16.218. Would not it be better to do 
it that way than to put it in the Con- 
stitution Act ? — I am not suggesting that 
that should be put in the Constitution 
Actj I am suggesting that in the De- 
fences of India the Anglo-Indian Com- 
munity should be given some opportuni- 
ties, and I press this claim to the same 
extent as the Depressed Classes have 
pressed their claim. At present they are 
excluded from the Army. 

16.219. I understand that you take ex- 
ception to the present Jury Law in 
India. As you are aware, it was the 
result of a compromise between Euro- 
peans and Indians in the Racial Distinc- 
tions Committee of 1923-24 — ^Yes. 

16,220- Could you tell us, quite shortly, 
what is the objection that your com- 
munity iiakes to that arrangement? — 1 
was a Member of that Committee. 

16,221. I know? — And I am familiar 
with its findings, I take no objection to 
it,^ except that I say that if you are 
going to give jury rights to two different 
nationals, that is to say, the Indian 
and the European, you should demand 
that they fulfil the same conditions. 
The Indian is not called upon to prove 
his legitimacy or his origin; with regard 
to the European the law says he must 
but he seldom does; and it is only from 
the Anglo-Indian that you insist on him 
proving his legitimacy and his paternal 
origin. Then you turn round and say 
the European^ can take a European 
majority jury; the Indian can take an 
Indian majority jury. There is a differ- 
ence created at once, but that was a 
compromise. What I am asking so as 
not to raise any racial issue is let the 
accused, be he either European, Indian 
or Anglo-Indian, have the right of select- 
ing whatever majority he wants: either 
European or Indian or Anglo-Indian. 
It is not an objection. It is a sugges- 
tion to bring everyone on an equality 
so far as Jury Law is concerned. I look 
on it as a relic of barbarism. Is a man 
to be denied the right to select a 
majority jury because his grandfather 
when he went out to India did not take 
his baptismal . certificate but took his 
matchlock ? 

Mr. ZafruUa Khan, 

16,222, Can you point to any provision 
of the Criminal Procedure Code which 
^ makes that distinction which you have 
put forward.? — I am not a lawyer, nor 
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would I like to cross swords with you on 
a law point. 

16.223. I am not crossing swords with 
you. Is it your impression that the 
Criminal Procedure Code makes that 
distinction.? — The Criminal Procedure 
Code does not, to my knowledge, demand 
from any Indian the proof of legitimacy. 

16.224. The difference you have made 
between the European accused and the 
Anglo-Indian accused is that from one 
proof of legitimacy is demanded and 
from the other it is not. Is there any- 
thing in law that makes that distinc- 
tion? — I have not said that. 

16,22o. If that is not in the Code what 
can the Joint Select Committee do about 
it? — I have not said that. I have said 
when a European accused comes into the 
box (I am not talking with any dis- 
paragement at all) the Judge looks at 
him; he sees that he is a European from 
his complexion. His Counsel demands a 
European jury. It is seldom that he is 
asked: “Prove your legitimacy.” 

Indeed, if he were asked he would not 
have a baptismal certificate probably. 
But be IS accepted as a European. When 
an Anglo-Indian with any little colour 
in him stands in the witness box what 
18 demanded from him is proof of his 
legitimacy. 

Sir Han Singh Gout. 

16.226. You want to control judicial 

discretion? — No; I want equality for ail 
classes. * 

Mr. M. B, Jayaker. 

16.227. Does not the trouble arise 
when members of your community 
claim to be Europeans for the purpose 
of the jury ? — ^I should let them have the 
right of selecting whicliever jury they 
wanted. 

16.228. That trouble would not arise it 
your community decided to call itself 
Indian. The trouble arises because you 
have not decided whether to call your- 
selves Indian or European. Some of you 
call yourselves Indians and get tried 
as Indians ; some of you call your- 
selves Europeans and when you 
do that you have to prove your 
legitimacy. Is not that the position ? — 
No,^ that is not the position at all. The 
position is one that does not at all 
concern whether you call yourself a 
European or an Indian. The position is 
this . A jury system, I believe, has been 
inaugurated to give the accused the 
benefit of a body of people who are 
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familiar with his ways, manners and 
customs. 

Sir Kan Singh Gout. 2 This mvoires 
the consideration and amendment of the 
Statute known as the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code, and I do not think the 
Committee have anything to do with the 
amendment of that Criminal Procedure 
Code. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan 

16,229. May I put this to you . The 
present position is that the Code makes 
an exception m favour of Europeans 
and I believe Americans; and the Code 
says this: A European or an American 
accused person can demand a jury of a 
certain composition, and the procedure 
is this: When any person whatsoever is 
brought before the Court as an accused 
person and makes a demand under those 
particular sections that he should have 
a jury of that particular complexion, 
then it is open to the prosecution (it is 
nothing to do with the Court) to 
challenge that demand on the ground 
that the person does not fall within the 
category of persons in whose favour that 
exception has been made, and once that 
challenge is made by the prosecution that 
person, it does not matter what his com- 
plexion may be, has got to prove that 
he does come within the category of those 
persons. What I should like to know 
from you is : What amendment to this 
procedure do you suggest? — have 
suggested* Mr. Zafrulla Khan, a very 
simple amendment, and that is to Sec- 
tion 255, clause (1), and Section 284 (a) 
(i) of the Criminal Procedure Code, the 
following words be added : or Euro- 

peans as he may desire.’^ Let the 
accused have the right to claim a jury, 
the majority of whom may be Indians or 
Europeans. What harm is there in doing 
that ? 

Sir Kari Singh Gour.2 Why do not you 
introduce a Bill in the Legislative 
Assembly of which you tare a Member? 

Sir Mubert Carr, 

, 16,230. There is a question I would 

, like to ask: Sir Henry, in your Memo- 
randum under the heading “ K-Rail- 
f^ways/’ you put forward certain claims 
^ regarding railway employment. What I 
mnt to get clear is this : Is that going 
^ to settle your difficulties ? May I explain 
"imy question in this way; You have put 
l^ parw&Td, as I understand it, that your 
^g^namunity, in effect, is likely always to 
poor one because your successful 


Members leave die community, and really 
It IS tor the large part only the unsuccess- 
ful ones who remain? — I hope I am not 
in that category. 

16,231 For the laige part is not that 
so? And, consequently, they will always 
require some protection and help. If 
that is a fair looking fonvard, do you con- 
sider that the numbers to be helped will 
grow and increase during the next 30 
years, which I think you indicate as the 
period of protection ? — The last census 
gave an increase of over 20 per cent, in 
the population; indeed, since 1881, the 
community has doubled itself. 

16.232. Then can you explain how this 
matter is going to settle your difficulties 
— this claim which you have made — if 
your population is all the time increas- 
ing^ — One cannot ask for protection in 
perpetuity as some demands are made in 
the White Paper. I will i|ot be so 
ridiculous as to do so. I might amplify 
that demand by saying that together with 
this protection I should like associated 
with it that the protection should remain 
so long as employment is made on com- 
munal proportions. 

16.233. The question as I see it is at 
the present time, for instance, that there 
are unquestionably a large number of 
English girls who marry Indian men. Do 
you anticipate that they are going to add 
to the numbers of your community, or 
will the offspring take on the parentage 
of the fathers? — ^Yes, they are doing that. 

16.234. So that the proposals which 
have been put forward by the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce wbSch are in your 
hands are proposals which are based upon 
a protection for a community approxi- 
mately of the present size? — Yes. 

16.235. Ho you think they will be suffi- 
cient to enable your people to get that 
education which will enable them, after 
a period of time, to stand on their own 
feet and compete with all other members 
of the Indian Provinces and Federation 
for the official appointments ? — -Sir 
Hubert Carr, that is exactly what would 
meet my situation. All I ask is for pro- 
tection for a few years until we get on 
our feet. We have been caught napping. 
We have been sitting in the lap of 
Government as its servant for all these 
years. Sir John Simon his said we have 
formed the policy of Government, and to 
that is attributed our present tragic 
position. 

Marquess of Salisbury.^ What is the 
Memorandum of the Associated Chambers, 
of Commerce? 
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Sir Hubert Cari\2 It has been circu- 
lated to the Committee. 

Marquess of Salisbury,} It is in our 
handsj is it? 

Sir Hubert Carr,} It is in our hands. 

irifness.] is this what you refer to : 

"VVe request that the present number of 
Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans, 
lower and upper subordinates and officials 
in Railway employment, be not reduced 
for a period of at least 30 years from the 
date on .which the new Constitution Act 
commences to operate.^’ 

16.236. I have not read it because it is 
set forth in the Memorandum, and it is 
only wasting the time of the Committee 
to read it.^ — That is the position; and I 
assuie you that we do not want to be 
spoon-fed for more than a time to enable 
us to get on our feet and be level with 
the rest of India. Then we will sink or 
swim. 

16.237. I am not suggesting that it is 
a matter of the community being caught. 
At the present time there is a strong 
demand for the communal division ot 
appointments? — ^A very strong demand. 

.16,238. I suppose it is your idea that 
the communal side of that demand wiU 
die out in the course of 30 years or so? 
— hope so. 

16.239. And then your people, granted 
reasonable facilities for education, will 
be able and will be happy to compete 
with other members of the Federation? 
— That is what my position is. 

Mr. Butler. * 

16.240. Did I understand you to say 
that if there was some sort of agreement 
on the communal distribution of the Ser- 
vices, you would waive your demand for 
statutory protection? — ^It all depends 
whether that is incorporated m the In- 

, strument of Instructions. I believe that 
if there was an agreed communal f^ro- 
portion, taking into very serious con- 
sideration the position of the Anglo- 
Indian community and its Services 
* (because we are all indenting on the past 
in our demands in this White Paper) 
taking that into consideration, aud that 
we are given a certain percentage, I am 
prepared to waive this demand. 

Dr. B, B. Ambedkar. 

16.241. I realise from yonr Memoran- 
dum that you are very apprehensive of 
what may happen to your community 
under the new Constitution. I believe' 
your apprehensions are shared hy^many 
other minorities. Therefore, the ques- 
tion I want to put to ^jpu is this : 
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Would it serve any purpose which you 
have m view if a provision was made 
in the Constitution that there should be 
some officer or some Department in the 
future Central Government of India 
which was charged with the statutory 
duty of presenting to Parliament annu- 
ally a Report on the moral and material 
condition of the various communities in 
India? Do you think that proposal 
would be of any use to your community 
in drawing the attention of Parliament 
to anything that may have occurred in 
the course of the administration of 
various provinces affecting your material 
interests? — That proposal meets with my 
entire approval as the ultima thule of 
what would be the protection of minori- 
ties, but, as a preliminary canter to that, 
the minorities, in my humble submis- 
sion, demand protection not in so far 
as someone who can report to the Houses 
of Parliament annually, but a practical 
protection. 

16,242. Let me make myself clear. 
What I am suggesting is not in substi- 
tution of what you are asking; it may 
be supplemental to vrhat you are asking? 
— ^Yes. 

16,243 Do you agree with me that this 
opportunity, or this method of exposing 
possible abuses of power in itself serve 
as a check against any possible abuse? — I 
certainly think it would be a means of 
bringing to the Houses of Parliament 
anything in the way of a prejudicial 
effect on minority communities. 

16.244. Not merely yours, but of many 
others? — Of all minorities. 

Mr, Zafrulla Khan.} What would Par- 
liament be expected to do thereupon? 

Dr. B, B, Ambedkar.} It would lie 
there. Parliament would take note of 
the various Governments. Not only 
should the Governor-General know, but 
Parliament should know how the various 
Governments are executing their respon- 
sibilities to the various minorities which 
are placed under their charge. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour.} And you would 
call that provincial autonomy? 

Dr. B, B. Ambedkar,} Yes ; I cer- 
tainly would. 

Mr. M. B, Jayaker, 

16.245. Is it not a fact, Sir H^nry, 
that most of your social and economic 
trouble has arisen from the fact that your 
community taken as an entity has not 
been able to decide yet whether they 
would regard themselves as Indians and 
throw in their lot with Indians, or 
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whetiier tney would regard themselves as 
Europeans? — I am very glad that Mr. 
Jayaker has raised that issue, because it 
is very lundamental and very geimane to 
my demand. With ail respect to Mr. 
Jayaker, for whom I have a great re- 
gard, and I know he is a weilwisher of 
my community, I cannot accept that 
position. The position is this : The 
Anglo-Indian community has been ad- 
vised time after time, and the last time 
was in the despatch issued by the Secre- 
tary of State to the Government of India 
in September, 1928, as a result of a 
deputation that I led before Lord Birken- 
head in 1925. They were advised to 
accept the position of the statutory 
natives of India. We have always 
.accepted that position. It is no use 
saying “ call yourself an Indian,*’ or 
** call yourself a European,” when the 
Government itself has placed me in this 
very invidious position. For defence pur- 
poses the' moment I don my khaki and 
my Sam Browne belt I am a European. 
When I am working with my brother in 
the workshop I am a statutory Indian, 
and I can change from one to the other 
from day to day. It is no use saying 
“Be an Indian out and out and have 
done with it.” I have done so, and I 
have records here in which members of 
the Legislative Assembly have got up 
and said “ We do not want anything 
but pure-blooded Indians, not Anglo- 
Indians.” 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi. 

16,246. Who said that? — Mr. Neogy. 
Mr. Jayaker has raised a very important 
point. I have in and out of the Assembly 
claimed my position as a statutory 
Indian. In and out of the Assembly 
certain sections of Indians have refused 
that status. They have put me on the 
side of the Britisher the whole time. I 
am. not against it. I am friends with the 
Britisher. I belong to both countries, 
but it is no use telling me * ‘ Call your- 
self an Indian and you will get this; 
call yourself a European, and you will 
get that,” because when I have called 
myself an Indian, and have taken it on 
: ,that plank I have been refused it in tb© 
Legislative Assembly by certain sections 
. of Indians. 

Mr. AT. B, Jayaker, 

E 16,247. I do not wish to cajuse any 
to you and your community; it 
^^Vfflerely a question of economic and 
Do you hot think that this 


process to which you have referred, and 
cited the remarks of Mr. Neogy ^ is very 
much helped by the attitude of a very 
large number of the members of your 
community? — Not to-day. 

16.248. Take wbat Mr. Zafrulla Khan 
referred to? When an Anglo-Indian 
accused is tried is it not a fact that in 
most cases (I will not give you the per- 
centage) he claims to be tried as a 
European.^ — ^Yes, you are quite right. 

16.249. That is exactly the point I am 
bringing out. Therefore, is it not a fact 
that this process goes on in your com- 
munity (correct me if I am wrong) that 
when a member of your community- 
goes beyond a certain status, or 
measure of affluence, he begins calling 
himself a European, and this process 
goes on so as to deprive your com- 
munity of that social influence which a 
community is entitled to get by reason of 
its members rising from poverty to 
affluence. Is it not a fact that this pro- 
cess goes on.? — I am sorry, but I cannot 
agree with you at all. When you use the 
word “ European ” I think it would 
have been better if you had said a 
European British subject. 

16.250. I am speaking of th^t ex- 
pression? — ^A European British subject 
is an entity which has a legal sig- 
nificance, and a man who has European 
parentage on the paternal side. It 
is that claim that the Anglo-Indian has 
put in for his trial in criminal cases, and 
he has had his reasons for it. I could 
cite a most terrible case which happened 
in Calcutta, where a Bengali barrister 
brought me the case and an Anglo- 
Indian was tried and denied thfe right of 
a European jury, although his father was 
in the Black Watch and fought in the » 
Mutiny. He was convicted and sentenced 
to 10 years* imprisonment. I brought it 
before the High Court, and he was 
honourably acquitted. We claim to be 
tried by a jury that knows our * 
manners, customs and ways the same as 
Europeans, and it is not a question of 
affluence for a man to claim his right of 
origin. 

16.251. You have not applied your 
mind to the question. ^ Does not this 
social depletion go on, if I may call it 

^so, that as soon as members of your com- 
munity get rich they » practically go out 
of your community and call themselves 
by a different denomination, namely, 
European subjects? — No; Europeans. 
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l6.2o2. So long as that goes on your 
community is hound to- remain poor 
economically ° — That is quite right. 

16,253. And no amount of protection is 
going lo make you rich so long as you 
allow this sort of social depletion to go 
on. That is what I am putting to you? 
— The same colour prejudice exists in 
India (it is a colour prejudice); it is 
nothing else but that. 

16,254-0. I have not been able to see 
what IS the status your community claims 
even in this Memorandum. Look at the 
last page. You have an extraordinarily 
worded statement. May T ask your 
attention to the last few lines. “ 
the devout Hindu to exchange his an- 
cestral caste for secular advantage. Ask 
the pious Musalman to abandon his holy 
creed for temporal gam. Ask us to sell ” 
(this is the point) our British heritage 
for a mess of political pottage. In every 
case the answer is instant and clear. 
Ours speaks in the heart of each of us. 
It thiobs m the blood that mingles with 
our breath. It leaps to onr lips in the 
soul-stirring appeal — ‘ O, England ! 

Who are these if not thy sons? ’ Turn 
from this to the heading R. Summary,^’ 
paragraph 1, Nature of our demand/’ 
and take the last line: equip ourselves 
to take our place on equal terms %vith 
the other communities m India, till we 
can stand on our feet,” Do you not think 
that there is a conflict between these two 
sentiments ? — No, 

16.256. In one case you are claiming 
privileges as the descendants of the 
BriEish. In the other case, you are 
claiming privileges on equal terms 
with other communities in India. If, 
therefore, a critic said to you : “ Your 
attitude is to have the best of the two 
worlds,” would he be very far wrong — 
Absolutely wrong, because my appeal is 
made as the son of the English pioneers 
who went to India. I am not making 
an appeal for any special treatment. I 
simply appeal to the Joint Select Com- 
mittee that, if they look upon me as 
anything, they must look upon me as 
one of their s jns ; the same as the Parsee 
is the son of the Persian. I say I want 
equal treatment for my community. 

16.257. What Parsee calls himself a 
Persian ? However, we will leave it there 
for the moment. Then you talk of 
political expediency having been the 
cause of the deterioration of your com- 
munity in the Services. What do you 
mean by that? Lord Hardinge put it to 
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you and one or two other questioners also 
put it to you. What do you mean by 
political expediency? — I mean the policy 
of the Government of India. 

16.258. What is that policy — ^to 
penalise your community in particular? 
— It certainly has been sacrificed ; the 
community has been sacrificed. 

16.259. But is it not a fact that at 
one time you had the monopoly of the 
Government Services in certain Depart- 
ments ? — ^Yes. 

16.260. And in the advance of education 
yon have not been able to keep pace with 
the education tests and standards and 
yon have lost. Is not that a fact^’ — Yes. 

16.261. Then why do you say the Gov- 
ernment have particularly sacrificed your 
community? — They certainly have. At 
one time we had nominations ; at another 
time we had a certain community per- 
centage. To-day they have overlooked all 
that in the demand of the larger com- 
munities in the Legislative Assembly. 

16.262. The fact is, if I may put it to 
you, that all that monopoly, which you 
at one time enjoyed when education had 
not advanced, is now being reduced, but 
can you say that even your present pro- 
portion in the Services is not a great 
deal in excess of your population basis? — 
I do not understand what you mean by 

in excess of population basis ”. 

16.263. Take your population basis as 
130,000. Those who class themselves as 
Europeans make it 128,000? — ^Actually it 
comes to about 160,000. 

16.264. Take 160,000 and find out the 
ratio between 150,000 and the population 
of British India. Take the ratio. Do 
not you admit that even your present 
proportion in the Services is greatly in 
excess of that ratio? — ^Not if you compare 
other communities for other Services. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaker,'] I am not speaks 
ing of other Services, If you take the 
ratio between your total population and 
the total population of British India, do 
you not admit that, even now, with all 
the complaints which you makqj, with 
some of which I sympathise, your 
present ratio is in excess of your popula- 
tion basis? 

Sir Hubert Carr, 

16.265. Before Sir Henry answers that, 
might I interpose one question ? Are you 
comparing the educated population of 
India or the total population? — That is 
what I was going to ask Mr. Jayaker. 
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Mr. M. B. Jayaher. 

16.266. I am only putting it on tlie 
community basis which you claim here, 
namely, that your proportion in the Ser- 
vices should be guaranteed, and the only 
basis you can claim is the population 
basis? — With all respect, I do not agree 
with that, because these 250,000 or 
500,000 jobs which are open to ^ucated 
Indians and educated Anglo-Indians, are 
only open to the aggregate number of 
Indians. 

16.267. May I ask yon on what basis 

yon justify this statement . (d) 

Customs-’’ — '^-That at least 50 per cent, 
of appointments be reserved for Anglo- 
Indians and domiciled Europeans ” in the 
particular Service that yon refer to there. 
What is the justification for asking for 
50 per cent, of those appointments ex- 
cept this basis that at one time you had 
*100 per cent, of those appointments which 
you have lost; and therefore you say: 

Give* us 50 per cent.” Is not that 
the only basis? — That is not the basis 
that I ask for. I ask for the basis I have 
indicated in my memorandum, be- 
cause the Customs is a Service 
•ybat Indians are not likely to enter 
because it is not devoid of the hardships 
that the Anglo-Indian is so enured to. 
The Customs is a Department that has 
been entirely built up -by the Anglo- 
Indian community, an-d it is a Depart- 
ment that serves a very useful purpose, 
especially in Bengal. 

16.268. Then necessarily your claim 
must be that this 50 per cent, of appoint- 
ments must be reserved as qua Anglo- 
Indians irrespective of any qnalifioations 
or efficiency? — No, they are efficient and 
they are qualified, too. 

16.269. There is to be a different test 
for your own community? — ^No. 

16.270. The same test.P — ^The same test. 

16.271. The same test is to be applied? 
— Yes. 

16.272. Then why do you want 50 per 
cent, reservation? How is it going to 
work out? — Because there is the same de- 
mand made for other communities to-day. 

16.273. I am speaking of yonr com- 
munity. ^Supposing there is a competi- 
tive examination and, say, 100 boys get 
through: as I understand your test, it 

*is: reserve 50 per cent, of these? — ^But 
there is no competitive examination for 
the Customs. 

16.274. Then how would you fill up 
these posts in the Customs? — ^They are 

;an done by nomination. 


16.275. And you .want 50 per cent, to 
be done by nomination^ — ^Yea. To-day 
you have 75 per cent. ; I have come down 
to 50 per cent. 

16.276. Your claim has nothing to do 
with the population basis or the educa- 
tional test*’ — ^Yes. 

16.277. Your grievance is, if I may say 

SO: At one time we had so many 

appointments. Now .we want so many of 
them,” You compare the present with 
the past.® — Yes. 

16.278. That is the only basis of your 
complaint? — That is the only criterion 
for the future. 

16.279. Then there is one more point. 
On the question of the railways, para- 
graph (iv), yon say: ‘‘We request that 
the present number of Anglo-Indians and 
domiciled Europeans, lower and upper 
subordinates and officials in railway em- 
ployment, be not reduced for a period of 
at least 30 years ” Do you think that is 
a reasonable demand, that your present 
proportion may be maintained for 30 
years, even if other communities make 
an advance and get better qualifications ? 
— ^I am not talking of railway engineer- 
ing 

16.280. I am talking of railways. There 
is nothing to exclude the r^ailway en- 
gineering Service from that? — There are 
all subordinate Departments 

16.281. You do not say that, Sir Henry. 
You say . “ We desire that the present 
number of Anglo-Indians and domiciled 
Europeans be not reduced for at least 
30 years.” I am asking you -whether 
you think that this principle should be 
maintained irrespective of the <advanoe 
made by other communities? — I am ask- 
ing that the present number he retained 
for a limited period of years and I do 
so because out of nearly 700,000 appoint- 
ments, the Anglo-Indian community has 
only 13,000 now, so that is not going to 
kill any other community. 

16.282. The same in the case with Tele- 

graphs? — In the case of Telegraphs, out 
of 130,000 we have got 2,300. That is 
not going to kill any other community, 
but it means the life and death of luy 
community. * 

16.283. I understand your point. I ’do 
not want to worry you too much. You 
say in paragraph (iii), under the heading 
of “ Cabinets and Public Services Com- 
missions ” — “That the smaller minority 
communities he collectively represented 
by at least one member in all Cabinets 
and Public Services Commissions and that 
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one of the Councillors ” — ^yon mean 
‘‘ Counsellors — not “ Councillors ? 
— Yes, that is only a clerical error. 

16,284. “ and that one of the Counsel- 
lors of the Governor-General should hold 
a portfolio to ensure the protection and 
putting into effect of all Minority in- 
terests.’’ 'Whom do you mean m that 
clause by smaller Minority communi- 
ties”? — The Minorities can roughly oe 
divided into one big powerful community. 
The Muslims, who will look after them- 
selves — I know they will — and the other 
Minorities. 

16,28d. Whom do you mean by the 
‘‘smaller Minority communities”? — The 
Sikhs, the Indian Christians, the De- 
press^ Classes, the Anglo-Indians and 
the Europeans. 

16.286. Then your proposal, if I may 
say so, is the same as Dr. Amhedkar put 
to you a few moments ago ? — have 
always suggested that. 

16.287. Then would you have^any objec- 
tion if this portfolio were to be held 
by one of the Ministers? — ^Provided he 
is a member of one of the Minority 
communities. 

16.288. I see. But this Counsellor is 
not going to be a member of the Minority 
community ?~Mr. Jayaker, I think we 
are at variance. 

16.289. Have I made my question clear 
to you? — No. 

16.290. You say the Minister must be 
a member of the Minority community, 
and only then yon will trust him. May 
I ask you: Is this Counsellor to be a 
member of the Minority community? — 
No, I am not saying that at all. I do 
not mean that, Mr. Jayaker. I mean 
this, if I may put it in a few words, 

I have always maintained that, 
in all Cabinets, w’hether you like it or 
not, communal representation will be 
observed, because no Cabinet in India 
will be formed without a certain number. 
With that, the Cabinet .will have com- 
munalism introduced into it, but the 
"White ^ Paper says the more important 
Minorities, and the more important 
Minorities include ipso facto, the De- 
pressed Classes, Anglo-Indians, Euro- 
peans, Indian Ohrietians and Sikhs. I 
say let all these Minorities be repre- 
sented by one representative in the 
Cabinet or let one of the Counsellors 
attached to the Viceroy be responsible 
for that portfolio, that is, to bring to 
the notice* of His Excellency the Governor 
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anything connected with the special pro- 
tection of the Minorities. 

16.291. I follow that. My question is 
very simple. In the case of a Minister 
you would make it a necessary con- 
dition before you give the portfolio to 
him that he must be drawn from one of 
the Minority communities? — Yes. 

16.292. Would you make such a limita- 
tion in the case of a Governor’s Coun- 
sellor? — No, I would not. 

16.293. Why? — I do not see any reason 
for that. The Governor can select from 
whomever he wants. 

16.294. In both cases the Governor has 
a special responsibility? — One is a 
responsibility; the other is the execution 
of that responsibility. 

Air. M. B. Jayaker.'] That is all I ask 
you, Sir Henry; thank you very much. 

Sir BLari Singh Gout, 

16.295. Sir Henry, you said that your 
community is denuded at the top by a 
large number of your members classing 
themselves as Europeans. Is it not a fact 
that there is also an accession to your 
community at the bottom by a large 
number of Indian Christians calling 
themselves Anglo-Indians? — Very few 
to-day. 

16.296. How many? — I do not think 
there are any to-day, because Indianisa- 
tion has killed that. You get a job more 
as an Indian to-day than as an Anglo- 
Indian. 

16.297. When the Anglo-Indians were a 
sheltered community a very large number 
of Indian Christians used to pass as 
Anglo-Indians? — ^Not a very large 
number. 

16.298. What percentage? — I could not 
say. But there are some, the same as 
Anglo-InAians (have posed as Europeans. 

16.299. So you are suffering from 
denudation at the top and also an 
accession from the bottom? — ^Not to-day. 

16.300. But you used to? — Yes. 

16.301. Now you have said that you 
have a higher standard of living? — ^Yes. 

16.302. And you are not able to com- 
pete on economic terms with an Indian 
employee.? — ^Yes. 

16.303. Take, for example, the rail- 
ways : you would demand that members 
of your community doing the same work 
as an Indian should be paid higher 
wages? — No. 

16.304. Then what do you want? — I 
demand nothing of that kind, and, Sir 
Hari Singh Gour, I would like to tell you 
that there is a new standard rate of pay 
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in the Railways to ail communities, 
there is no difference in pay at all to 
Anglo-Indians, Europeans or others. 

16.305. You have said under Head (g) 
— Previous Representations made by 
the Community ’’ — that the community, 
being accustomed to the European modes 
of living, has an economic standard much 
above that of the Indian, which makes 
competition with the Indian entirely 
impossible — Yes. 

16.306. Take for example the railways. 
Do you want to have the reservation of 
places in the railways on the same foot- 
ing as Indians or upon better pay? — ^No, 
the same footing. 

16.307. Therefor^ you want that there 
should be reservation in the higher ranks 
of the railway service, because when it 
comes down to the level where you cannot 
compete with the Indian, you want no 
competition at all? — ^I am not competing 
with the Indian for at least 700,000 of 
the jobs in the railways. 

16,308- You do not compete because 
you cannot compete ? — I am not com- 
peting, 

16.309. Because you cannot compete? — 
Yes. 

16.310. Then you want that out of the 
better paid jobs you should get a share? 
— Out of the jobs that demand a certain 
efficiency. 

16.311. In that intermediate region 
where you want reservation of posts, are 
not those posts filled either by pro- 
motion from the lower ranks or by com- 
petition ? — To-day the lower posts are 
filled by nomination by Selection Com- 
mittees. 

16.312. With due reserve to the claims 
of all communities ? — ^Yes. 

16.313. You know that the Legislative 
Assembly at the time you were f. member 
passed a resolution for the commercialisa- 
tion of the Railways and Posts and 
Telegraphs ? — Yes. 

16.314. And, consequently, these three 
Departments of Government must be run 
on a strictly commercial basis, which 
implies that they must employ the 
cheapest agency to do the work for which 
the employees are employed; is not that 
so? — ^I suppose that is so. 

16,316. Now you say that you have 
86 per cent, of your community employed 
in Government Services? — Yes. 

16,316. Do you know that there is a 
very large number of European firms in 
India trading in jute, cotton, tea, and 
various other industries? — Yes, in 
Calcutta. 


' 16,317. What percentage of your com- 
munity IS employed by those European 
firms? — Tery small. 

16.318. Is it not a fact that they are 
not employed because the European firms 
find it cheaper to employ Indians^ — For 
their menial labour, yes; but for their 
staff they get them mainly from 
England. 

16.319. Therefore, they do not employ 
members of your community, and yet 
their protagonist who sits behind me 
wants your community to be employed 
by Government ? — ^Yes. May I amplify 
that by saying that the European firms 
in India are certainly making every 
endeavour to recruit Anglo-Indians in 
their staffs, owing to the lower salaries, 
and most of their stenographers and 
typists are Anglo-Indian women. 

16.320. That is, a very insignificantly 
small number compared to what they 
might employ P — That is right, because 
many hundreds of Anglo-Indian ladies are 
employed in offices; but* there is one 
thing I may say, that there are very 
few, if any, Indian firms who employ 
Anglo-Indians 

16.321. The Indian firms and the 
European firms both err on the same side 
by not employing Anglo-Indians to the 
extent that you would wish them to 
employ theui^ — Yes. 

16.322. You want the Government to 
reserve for thirty years certain appoint- 
ments. You have said that your number 
is 90,CX)Q, and it would be 160,000 if you 
include men and women and children, 
and all old men; that is the aggregate. 
Is it not so^ — Yes. 

16.323. Out of that we will cut about 
50 per cent, as children and old men and 
old women — No, not a bit. 

16.324. What percentage would you 
suggest? — 60 per cent, of the old women? 

16,326. No; children below the age of 
16?-^3,000 children below the age of 15. 

I have erred on the side of exaggera- 
tion; that includes European children. 

I should say 36,000. 

16.326. From the 150,000 we deduct 
36,000. They cannot be employed be- 
cause they are of school-going age, and 
the superannuated members of your com- 
munity ? — ^I could not give you that 
figure. 

16.327. We will say roughly 100,000 of 
adult men of working age? — I would say 
well over 100,000. 

16.328. How many persons were em- 
ployed ten years ago in all the Govern- 
ment Services, Railways, Posts, Tele* 
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graphs and Customs ? What was the 
aggregate number of Anglo-Indians em- 
ployed ten years back? — I can only give 
you that information m a very positive 
statement to this effect^ that ten years 
ago, when the census was taken in India, 
there were not a thousand Anglo- 
Indians unemployed ; to-day there are 
over 20,000. 

16.329. Your case is, therefore, that 
ten years ago, roughly speaking, every 
one of the adult members of your com- 
munity was employed by Government? 
— Or by various other employers. When 
Sir Han Singh Gout says employed by 
Government,’’ those are not my words. 
There were other employments very 
largely resorted to by the Anglo-Indian 
community some years ago which they 
have not to-day on account of their 
poverty. 

16.330. They have been thrown out ot 
employment now to what extent ? — 
Nearly 20,000 of them to-day are unem- 
ployed. 

16.331. One-fifth of them have lost 
their jobs? — ^Yes; and, what is more, the 
boys and girls who are coming out of 
our splendid Anglo-Indian schools to-day 
are finding it impossible to get employ- 
ment. 

16.332. What percentage of educated 
Indians ten years ago had employment 
under State service, and what percent- 
age are employed to-day? — That I could 
not tell you. 

16.333. Therefore you are not in a posi- 
tion to compare how in the economic 
world your community has suffered vis- 
a-vis the other communities of India? — 
I can now. 

16.334. Then tell us? — In a certain 
way. 

Sir JSari Singh Gour,] Not in a cer- 
tain way; in my way; I want these 
figures. 

Chairman, 

16.335. Let us hear the way? — I do 
not know Sir Hari Singh Gour’s way, 
but may I tell your Lordship that when 
he asks me that question it is impossible 
for me to carry figures for the whole 
of India in my head. I can only make 
this inference, that, according to the 
educated population of India, there are 
only one million educated Indians v/ho 
have taken a secondary standard in 
Bnglish, and there are nearly 700,000 
jobs I am talking of. There are one 
million Indians as competitors for 700,0^X1 


jobs in which I am in competition with 
85,000 of my people who are educated. 
Here are 150,000 jobs facing them. On 
the other hand, you have a million 
Indians educated in English; you have 
85,000 Anglo-Indians; the percentage is 
8.5. 

Sir San Singh Gour. 

16.336. You state. Sir Henry, under 
Head G ” of your Memorandum, that 
your community sent a mission in 1829, 
over 100 years ago, to present a Peti- 
tion to the Houses of Parliament for the 
protection and uplifting of your com- 
munity, and that that mission returned 
empty-handed ? — Yes. 

16.337. And since then you have been 
sending mission after mission, with the 
same result. Why did that mission re- 
turn empty-handed 100 years ago? — That 
is very ancient history. 

16.338. But you have given the ancient 
history.? — I will give it to you. I will 
tell you, Sir Hari Singh Gour, if you 
will allow me to, that nearly 100 years 
ago, when Mr. Ricketts came to this 
country and presented a Petition to the 
House of Commons, this country was 
then embroiled in its own election, in 
civic disturbance and in certain other 
things, and beyond the presentation of 
the Petition to the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons, no action what- 
ever was taken. The reason why no 
action was taken was because the country 
was embroiled in its own troubles. 

16.339. You have further said that the 
Montagu-Chelmsford and Simon Commis- 
sions Reports have only given expression 
to pious words of sympathy and good- 
will, but have made no suggestion what- 
ever to improve yonr community? — ^Yes. 

16.340. Therefore, your position is that 
for the last lOO years your case has been 
before Parliament and before the various 
responsible Commissions and Committees 
and they have not yet given you practi- 
cal support to your demands? — have 
not said anything of the kind. 

16.341. Is not that the net result of 
what you have said in your Memoran- 
dum under that heading? — No. In one 
part of my Memorandum I have said 
that time was when most of these 
appointments were held by Anglo-Indians. 
Only recently, especially since the intro- 
duction of the Reforms, has the com- 
mxinity been prejudically affected. 

Dt. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan. 

16.342. Sir Henry, the chief reason, I 
suppose, why you desire the reservation 
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of posts for your community is tliat your 
community has been traditionally con- 
nected with the Services? — Yes. 

16.343. And if there is a general clear- 
ance, if I may say so, of your community 
from these Services, it will not have any 
other source of livelihood ? — ^That is 
right. 

16.344. Therefore, you desire that the 
Constitution Act should lay down the 
exact percentage and proportion in all 
the Central Services in which you have 
specialised, so that, for the future, your 
community may he safeguarded — ^Yes. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan.'l Do you 
think it is fair to other communities 
to have the exact ^ percentage detailed 
and embodied in the Constitution? 

Sit Hubert Carr. 

16,345 About 33| per cent.? — It may 
not be fair ; it may introduce an 
anomaly; but the White Paper is full 
of anomalies, and one more anomaly will 
not worsen it. 

16.346. So you admit it is an anomaly? 
— I would not say that. I will tell you 
why, Dr. Shafa’At Ahmad Khan, because 
the communal percentage of a definite 
character is to-day being operated by the 
Government of India. I will not go into 
.which community it is because all 
Delegates are familiar with it, and 
rightly so. It has been operated in 
favour of a community which has been 
absolutely ignored in the past. <Why 
should one community be singled out? I 
make this positive statement that, with 
retrenchment and economy being the 
order of the day, no new appointments 
are being created, but every appoint- 
ment that is given to an Indian is taken 
from a European, or an Anglo-India. 
That is a positive fact which no one can 
deny. I do not say it is wrong. They 
must get their appointments. 

Sardar Bufa Singh. * 

16.347. Thank you? — But it is going on 
every day, and within the last few years 
, I have been deprived of over 1,000 of my 

appointments; 7 per cent, of my appoint- 
' ments. 

Dr. Bhafa^At Ahmad Khan. 

16.348. I am not against percentages 
for various communities in the Services, 
’^but I am against percentages in the Con- 

Act. Do you insist on a specific 
^gcentage being laid down in the Con- 
Act for your community? That 
P — ^My Memorandum demands 


that this protection should find a piece in 
the Constitution Act, Whether it finds 
a place in the Constitution itself, or in 
the Instrument of Instructions, -which I 
understand will be on a statutory basis, 
IS not very material, provided the pro- 
tection is supplied and power is given 
to the Governor-General or the Governors, 
or the Public Service Commission, that 
that should be put into effect. 

16.349. So far as the question of pro- 
tection of Anglo-Indians is concerned, you 
probably know the United Provinces 
Simon Committee was the first Committee 
which recommended certain safeguards for 
your community in certain Services? — I 
remember it, and I remember it with 
great gratitude to you, for you were 
largely instrumental in bringing it about. 

Mr. Butler. 

16.350. You said the Instrument of In- 
^ structions would he on a statutory basis. 

Is that your conception of the Instru- 
ment of Instructions P — I believe Sir 
Samuel Hoare has informed us so. 

16.351. I do not think that is the 
description of the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions which the Secretary of State ha| 
given, and I would refer you to his state- 
ment on that subject for the correct inter- 
pretation of the basis of the Instrument 
of Instructions — ^If it is not to be on a 
statutory basis, the Instrument ot 
Instructions will be as useless to the 
community as the present Instrument of 
Instructions is. It has never been 
operated. 

Lord Bankeillour. 

16.352. Is it not a fact that one of the 
clauses in the White Paper says that 
the Instrument of Instructions will con- 
tain certain provisions. Those, presum- 
ably, in the Act will be repeated, and 
those, therein set forth will be statutory. 
It will be mandatory on the Instrument 
of Instructions to contain those pro- 
visions? — ^What Lord Rankeillour says is 
right. I thank him for it. If that is 
right it would be ample for me. If it 
is of a mandatory character it is equal 
in practice to a statute. 

Sir JSari Singh <?our.] It is the other 
way about, because if they became subject 
to a statute they would be subject to 
interpretation by the Federal ox Pro- 
vincial Courts, and, if I remember 
rightly, the Secretary of State said that 
should be avoided. 
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Marquess of Beading. 2 I understood 
the Secretary of ,State on the last occa- 
sion we discussed this to say that, accord- 
ing to his last statement that no longer 
applied m the strict sense. There was 
no question of m?^ing it part of the 
I Schedule, or anything of that character, 
but what he wouid say was that he under- 
took to lay a draft of the Instrument of 
Instructions before the Committee, so 
that they would see it. 

Sir JSari Singh Gour, 

16,3d3. That is so? —If that is so, I 
stand corrected, and I hold to the de- 
mand, with all humility, that it should 
be incorporated in the Statute. 

Lord Banheillour. 

16.354. Would it not be the fact that 
if the Constitution Act contained a sec- 
tion embodying Proposal 21, it would be 
necessary under the statute to put those 
provisions in the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions, and they would thereby become 
statutory? — I thank you for that advice. 
If proposal 21 is embodied and 
it is to become statutory I ,would be 
satisfied if it were in the Instrument of 
](pstructions If not, I demand, with all 
humility, that it should be incorporated 
in the Statue in some way or other. 

Lord Eustace Percy.'] It was on that 
very point that I put a question to the 
Secretary of State for the purpose of 
eliciting what the intention of the 
Government was, and he stated quite 
clearly that it was not the intention of 
the Government that the Instrument of 
Instructions should be so referred to in 
the Constitution Act as to make it inter- 
pretable by the Courts. 

Marquess of Beading.] That is right. 

Lord Eustace Percy.] That being the 
case, I will leave it there. 

Hr. Shafd’at Ahmad Khan. 

16.355. I thought, Sir Henry Gidney, 
in reply to a former question put by Mr. 
Jayaker, you agreed that if the Governor 
is given power to safeguard your in- 
■terests, and if a clause to that effect is 
inserted in the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions,^ you would probably be satisfied ? — 
If it is of a statutory character. 

16.356. But if it is not of a statutory 
character you would like it put in the 
Statute itself? — ^Yes. I have very great 
reasons for it, because, although it is 
there in large letters in the Instrument of 
Instructions to-day, it has never been put 
into^ operation and, with all respect to 
Ministers attached to various Provincial 


Governments, the non-observance has 
■been due to the influence some of them 
have brought to bear, rightly so, on be- 
half of their community. The Governor 
has never operated that Instrument of 
Instructions which it was specifically 
stated hy the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report should apply to the Ajiglo-Indian 
community. 

Mr. E. M. Joshi. 

16.357. There is no Instrument of In- 
structions to the Ministers? — I am not 
talking of the Ministers. I am saying 
the Governors have been influenced by 
the Ministers. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan. 

16.358. All the contentions you have 
put forward concerning various Services 
will have to be embodied in the Constitu- 
tion Act? — ^If the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions* is not capable of embodying them 
to our satisfaction. 

16.359. Supposing it is not possible to 
embody them* on la satisfactory basis all 
the claims you put forward, a very large 
number, you will admit, must be in- 
corporated in thg Constitution ActP — ^I 
am not a draftsman, but I would suggest 
the insertion of such a clause that the 
interests of the Anglo-Indian' and domi- 
ciled European community should be 
amply safeguarded, and that the details 
of those will be found in the detailed in- 
structions for the Governor and Governor- 
General. 

Mr. Butler. 

16.360. Under the White Paper pro- 
posals the Governor-General will have a 
special responsibility for the interests of 
the minority communities? — I know that, 
hut I form such a speck in the minqrity 
community. 33 J per cent, of the appoint- 
ments to-day are given to minorities. I 
come nowhere in that. 

16.361. Do you say you receive none 
of the lappointments given to the minority 
communities? You are not included in 
the 33J- per cent.? — ^Very few. 

^ 16,362. That is not a correct interpreta- 
tion of the position as it exists at 
present ? — ^If you look at the official 
figures in the Postal Department, out of 
47 appointments given for the Engineer's 
Department of the Telegraphs, only four 
have been given to us. Out of 19 
in a certain Section of the Postal 
Department none have been given 
to us in certain Departments. We have 
been excluded because the other Indians 
have been taken in. 
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Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

16^363. Four out of 47 would be sligbtiy 
ov-er 8 per cent, of the total? — Mr. 
Eafruila Khan, I mentioned thal for this* 
reason: The Engineer’s Department of 
the Telegraphs was built from the 
beginning to to-day by Anglo-Indians 
and we have a special claim on this 
Branch. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaker. 

16.364. That is the mam grievance of 
your community that what you were in 
the past you are not now.^ — I indent on 
my bank^of the past, and I am in good 
company when I do that, when I look at 
my friend Sardar Buta Singh. He claims 
privileged treatment for his Military 
Service in the past. I base my claim 
on that. The great community to which 
my friend, Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan, 
belongs base their claim on the fact that 
his community has had nothing to do in 
the past with subversive movements in 
India. I base my claim on that. Then 
there is my friend, Sir Hubert Carr. 
He bases his claim for Commercial Safe- 
guards on the amount of money that has 
been sunk in India in the past. Again I 
base my claim on the 300 years of ser- 
vice we have rendered to the country in 
the past. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

16.365. You must apply to Parliament 
for a political pension? — ^When Sir Han 
Singh Gour becomes Prime Minister I 
shall apply. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan. 

16.366. Personally I feel considerable 
difficulty in commenting upon the pro- 
posal you have made, and I think that 
it w6uld be really impracticable. Would 
not you be satisfied if a general pro- 
vision is incorporated in the Instrument 
of Instructions requiring the Governor 
or the Governor-General to protect the 
interests of minorities in Public Ser- 
vices? — I am very sorry. Dr Shafa’at 
Ahmad Khan, because I know how 
difficult it is for you, having regard to 
the opinions you have already expressed, 
and also the great part you took on the 
Services Sub-Committee, but a general 
provision like that would not satisfy my 
community. I want a specific reference 

-to it. 

Mr. Batler. 

16.367. If it were based on the general 
agreement as to communal proportions, 
wordd that satisfy you? — Yes. 


Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan. 

16.368. That would ^ — Yee. I would 
suggest that there should be a repre- 
sentative in the Lower Federal House. 

Mr. Zafrul^i Khan. 

16.369. I want to put one or two 
questions to you in order to understand 
your proposals with regard to some 
matters you have put forward. I have 
no desire to argue the merits of your 
proposals. With regard to this grievance 
that you have as to juries, is your 
position this that any accused person, it 
does not matter what he may be, 
European, Anglo-Indian or Indian, when 
he IS brought before the Court in a case 
where there is to be a jury trial should 
have the right to demand any kind of 
jury that he prefers — ^wholly European, 
partly European and partly Indian, or 
entirely Indian. Is that your position? 
— ^Mr. Zafrulla Khan, correct me if I am 
wrong, I am not a lawyer, but I do not 
think anyone can demand a jury wholly 
European — a majority. 

16.370. I am not asking what the 
position is now. I am asking you what 
you wish the position to be? — That is 
exactly what it is. Every man should 
have the right. 

16.371. To have any kind of jury he 
likes? — ^Yes. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.'\ Supposing every 
man brought to trial demanded a 
European jury, or a European majority, 
there would not be enough Europeans in 
India to serve on these juries even if 
they served all their time on the juries. 

Sir Hubert Ccwr.] Is not that applic- 
able only to inter-racial cases? It is not 
where a European is against a European, 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.'] Where there is a 
European alone, he can have an entire 
European jury. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour.2 No, not an 
entire European jury, a majority. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

16.372. Not an entire European jury, 
a majority. I ask Sir Henry Gidney 
what he desires. Let us say he desired 
that every accused person should be en- 
titled to have a jury of the complexion 
he likes. How would it work out in 
practice if every Anglo-Indian desired a 
jury with a European majority, as he 
says, every Anglo-Indian should be en- 
titled to desire? — ^That is the problem 
that faced the Racial Committee under 
Sir William Vincent. If I remember 
rightly, it was on that very point that 
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the coBipromise was arrived at. I know 
that was discussed. I do not think the 
objection is so formidable as my friend 
Mr. Zafruiia Khan has stated, because 
the cases are few and far between, and 
these cases are taken to different Courts, 
or different States, where a European or 
an Indian jury is always easily obtain- 
able. 

16.373. You would not make any dis- 
tinction With a European and an Anglo- 
Indian: You would not say you would 
wish to add that category to the Euro- 
pean so that they would he able to 
demand a particular jury? — I am not 
going to introduce a racial distinction. 
Whether he is Anglo-Indian, European, 
or Indian, let him get the jury he wants. 
Why should you confine it to one, and 
claim legitimacy proof from one and not 
from the other? 

16.374. The moment you h*ad a defini- 
tion whoever came under that definition 
could be challenged, and would have to 
prove it, and, if you want to get out of 
the difficulty of having to prove any 
particular definition as applicable to you, 
you .would have to accept the position 
that any accused person could have the 
right to select <a jury, provided it was 
a jury trial. I understand your posi- 
tion? — No difficulty is so great as to 
prevent the administration of justice. 

16.375. True. With regard to the 
privileges of various kinds you have been 
asking for, whatever may eventually 
emerge with regard to that, surely you 
would admit that the children of all 
marri<ages between Indians and Euro- 
peans and their descendants (it does not 
matter whether the father is an Indian 
and the mother is a European) would 
be entitled to claim the benefit of that? 
—Yes. 

16.376. And you would not keep them 
out? — No. 

16.377. So that if the proportions 
which might be fixed for you were filled 
with some of those who are commonly 
known as Anglo-Indians, and the rest 
from the class of Muslim or Hindu 
children of European Jand Indian mar- 
riages, you would have no objection to 
that being done? — No. 

16,878. One thing I want to clear up 
is with regard to the numbers that you 
have been mentioning in the course of 
your evidence. I understand the total 
number of persons at present classified as 
Anglo-Indians is about 98,000 in British 
India — say, 100,000 roughly? — ^No, Mr. 


Zafruiia EZhan. I might tell you that 
this has been a matter on which the 
Census Commissioner has himself had. to 
write a subsidiary note in which he 
said it has been under-estimated. 

16.379. What is your estimate? — 175,000 
at least. 

Sir Sari Singh Gowr, 

16.380. It was five minutes ago 

150.000. Have you gone up to 175,000 
since? — My Lord Chairman, *Sir Hari 
Singh Gour should not put words 
or meanings into my mouth that 
I do not intend to convey. When 
I said 150,000 I quoted his state- 
ment. I have repeated in this room that 
the total population of my community is 
a varvmg one. To my mind it is about 

175.000. 

Mr. Zafruiia Khan. 

16.381. Very good. In that 175,000 
you are including the 30,000 odd who 
rank as Europeans? — ^Yes. 

16,382- Therefore, in your estimates 
on the other side, as to how many are 
employed and how many are unemployed^ 
you were excluding that 30,000? — Yes. 

16.383. Consequently your 175,000 must 
be considerably reduced for the purpose 
of considering how many of you are 
employed or are unemployed? — ^Yes. 

16.384. Therefore, would 100,000 or 
120,000 be a fair figure according to you? 
— ^Yes, about 135,000. 

16.385. That includes women and 
children, does it not? — Yes. 

16.386. When employment is con- 
sidered, particularly in India, in the 
Railway Department, the Telegraph 
Department, and so on, it is only 
adult men who are kept in view because 
no women are employed on the railways? 
— ^Yes. 

16.387. Therefore, out of the 135,000 
half would be women, roughly? — T ha t is 
right. 

16.388. That would give us about 

67.000. would it not? — -Yes. 

16.389. And out of those 67,000, 
roughly again, only half would be ovsjf 
21? — I should say more than that 
because you have excluded the children. 

16.390. No, I have not yet excluded iiid 
children. I have said out of the 135,000 
half are women? — ^Yes. 

16.391. That gives us 67,000 male^ 
including children? — Yes. 

16.392. I chould say certainly not niore; 
than half would be over 21? — Of mhlesf 

16.393. Males P— Yes. " ’ 
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16.394. That gives ns roughly 33,000, 
the figure to be considered tor the pur- 
poses of employment. You say 25,000 
odd jobs are held by your community. 
Yet you say there is a figure of 20,000 
representing unemployment. How do you 
reconcile those figures ° — Not a bit. Il 
you have brought me to that calcula- 
tion I will have to take my calculation 
now. When I put down the 25,000 I in- 
cluded the Domiciled Europeans. 

16.395. The 25,000 odd Jobs include the 
Domiciled Europeans ^ — Yes. 

16.396. You want reservation of how 
many out of these 25,000? How many 
of these 25,000 are held by the Anglo- 
Indians? — I am more familiar with the 
railways. There are 13,600 Anglo Indians 
on the railways and about 2,800 Domiciled 
Europeans — roughly 16,000. 

16.397. My question is: How many 
Anglo-Indians are employed in railways 
and other Government Departments 
altogether m India ? — I could not tell you 
in ail other Departments, but I could 
tell you with some accuracy in the rail- 
ways. 

16.398. So really you could not tell us 
how many posts altogether you want 
reserved can. I have said about) 
25,000. 

16.399. I shall not pursue that further, 
because we cannot deal with the con- 
fusion between the Anglo-Indian and the 
European on this point? — The domiciled 
European. 

16.400. Very good. Would you kindly 
look at the paragraph of your Memoran* 
dum dealing with the numbers of sub- 
ordinates whose salaries rise to 250 
rupees per mensem? Here you put for- 
ward some figures and presumably make 
a complaint that the recruitment of 
Anglo-Indians to these 1,003 new appoint- 
ments was much less than you would 
have desired it to be, and you say you 
obtained only 7.4 per cent, of these 1,003 
new appointments ? — ^Yes. 

16.401. You also say that the Muslims 
obtained 9.9 per cent. Considering that 
you are one to seven hundred Muslims 
in India, do you think you have la* 
peculiar grievance in ttis matter ? — ^1 
think myself, Mr. Zafrulla Khan, that 
fhe Mohammedans and the Muslims have 


serious grievance than any othei 
^V^;cw^um^ in India. I was responsibk 
to *the notice of the Muslin 
'^l^^unity that they should fight for 2 
representation, as to which up tc 
had remained qniet I sub- 


mm thaD the Muslims have been poorly 
represented in the railways, and they de- 
serve more attention than any of the 
other communities. 

Sardar Biita 

16.402. 1 wish to put one or two ques- 
tions to Sir Henry, with your permis- 
sion, my Lord Chairman. Sir Henry, I 
must tnank you for the replies tnat 
you have given to one of my colleagues. 
It appears that you have got a soft 
heart with regard to my community? 
— Very. 

16.403. Then I will refer you to page 
71 of the Proceedings of the Second 
Round Table Conference, Appendix IV. 
There there is a statement from the 
Simon Commission Report to this effect 
“It is a striking circumstance that this 
small community (that is the Sikh com- 
munity, my community) “ contributed 
no less than 80,000 men to serve in the 
Great War — larger proportion than any 
other community in India”? — ^Yes. 

16.404. Do you agree with the state- 
ment, “ than any other community in 
India”? — In total figures. 

16.405. YesP — ^But not per capita of 
the population. 

16.406. No. I want to ask you another 
question. I should like to call your 
attention to the fact that the people 
of my community rendered very distin- 
guished and conspicuous service on all 
the fronts at different stages of the 
war? — I agree with you entirely. 

16.407. Then I would draw your kind 
attention to page 66 of the same Report, 
Appendix III : “ Provisions for a Settle- 
ment of the Communal Problem, put for- 
ward jointly by Muslims, Depressed 
Classes, Indian CSiristians, Anglo-Indians 
and Europeans ” ? — ^Yes. 

16.408. A Minority Pact was formed 
and you were one of its distinguished 
members? — started it. 

16.409. Thank you all the same. There 
were other very distinguished members? 
— Sir Hubert Carr was one of them. 

16.410. Members of the Round Table 
Conj|Brence such as His Highness The 
Aga Blhan, Dr, Ambedkar, Sir Hubert 
Carr, and another Christian gentleman, 
Rao Bahadur Pannir Selvam.P — ^Yes. 

16.411. And there, although my Sikh 
predecessors sat round the Round Table 
Conference, they did not take part in 
the deliberations carried out by this 
Minority Pact, but still a certain per- 
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centage of seats were allotted to my com- 
munity. I would draw your attention 
again to page 70 of the same Report. You 
see there that out of 100, 20 per cent, of 
the total strength of members of that 
Punjab Legislature were allotted to the 
Sikhs. Is that true? — Yes. 

16, 4 12, And in the Central Legislature 
out of 200 my community were allotted 
sis seats; that is on page 69? — ^Yes, six 
in the Upper House and 10 in the Lower 
House. 

16,413 Then I think you would agree 
with me that my communiity in the 
Punjab is a very important minority? — 
Very important. 

16.414. And they have got all their 
interests in the Punjab; their religious 
shrines -and institutions and everything 
in the Province? — Yes. 

16.415. Not only that, but you know 
that they pay a very large amount of 
land revenue — much beyond their popu- 
lation basis? — ^Yes, I believe so. 

16,416 And you are <aware that in the 
Communal Award which was given by 
the Premier we were given a less pro- 
portion than I have j*ust referred to? — 
That is^so. 

16.417. Only one other question. Are 
you aware, Sir Henry Gidney, that every 
year hundreds and thousands of 
graduates graduate from the difFerent 
tJniversities of India? — ^Yes, I am aware 
of that. 

16.418. Are you also aware that they 
are roaming about the streets without 
getting any employment? — No, I am not 
aware of that. 

16.419. This you would admit, that the 
proportion of the posts is very much 
limited in accordance with the number 
which is turned out every year from 
tfiese Universities; the prospect of get- 
ting posts is very limited? — I believe 
the supply is greater than the demand. 

16.420. And on account of this re- 
trenchment the number of unemployed 
is much more increased? — ^Yes. 

Marqupss of SoUsbury, 

16.421. -Sir Henry Gidney, I understand 
from your evidence that apart from ‘all 
these questions of percentages you anti- 
cipate that in a short time if nothing 
is done Anglo-Indians will lose all or 
practically all public employment? — I am 
as certain of that, Ijord Salisbury as 
that night follows the day 

^ 16,422. Apart from any question of per- 
centage that is iwhiat twill happen, and 
you consider that whatever is the Gov- 


ernment of India at that time will be 
presented with this problem of how to 
deal with this community which has lost 
its employment — That is so 

16.423. You consider that a great obli- 
gation rests upon the British Govern- 
ment and on Parliament to protect the 
Anglo-Indian community in case such a 
contingency should happen? — That is not 
only my opinion but it is the opinion 
of the Government of India, who in their 
Despatch on Constitutional Reform reply 
on the railways said that the future of 
the Anglo-Indian community is a responsi- 
bility upon Parliament. 

16.424. Having studied the White 
Paper, you do not find in the White 
Paper any provisions which would ensure 
that protection — None at all. 

16,425 And you think that some such 
protection ought to be inserted in the 
White Paper? — I do. 

16.426. You have been asked whether 
it would be suj0lcient if it were in the 
Instrument of Instructions or in the 
Statute and you were not able to accept 
the Instrument of Instructions alone? — 
No. 

16.427. But probably you iwould admit 
that if there .were some provision put. 
in the Instrument of Instructions it 
would be of assistance to you? — ^I would 
reply very hesitatingly to that. 

Major Qadogan, 

16.428. Might I refer to what you say 

in your Memorandum on that subject, 
under the heading, J — Protection* 

Claimed “ The community also feels 
that if these powers are merely to be 
repeated in the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions, they will be of very little material 
value.’’ Then you give reasons? — Yes. 

Marquess of Salkhury, 

16.429. At any rate, you think that 
some protection should be provided in 
the White Paper and you do not find 
it there? — I do not find it at all. 

16^430. You think it is partly the duty 
of His Majesty’s Government and those 
who are responsible for the White Paper 
to provide some protection ? — I look upon 
it as a moral duty of the British nation. 

Lord Middleton. 

16,431. Sir Henry, in Chapter K of 
your (Memorandum dealing with Rail- 
wa-ys,’’ you mention that your commuuity 
is entitled to employment on the rail- 
ways, and you make a special reference 
to the transportation of troops during 
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the various wars, a service which cannot 
be denied or adecj[uately valued in terms 
of rupees, annas and pies.’’ What 
exactly do you imply by that? — It is a 
matter which one hesitates to emphasise, 
but one has to face the position. There 
IS not the faintest doubt, Lord Middle- 
ton, that the community has been the 
backbone of the railways in ail strikes, 
especially strikes which have happened 
during unrests. Indeed so great has 
been this backbone and so strong has 
been the stability that when the Labour 
Commission came out to India one of the 
chief Labour exponents on tha-c Com- 
mission called me a blackleg because 1 
was loyal to the Government during the 
strike, I am speaking with all respect 
to the views that the Labour Member 
held. We have been the backbone ot 
the Government, and the Government 
has always been able to depend upon us 
in all railway strikes. I go f arther. 
Lord Middleton. If I were in a ‘position 
to make a Pact iwith th^ Indian members 
of the railway — and I am not saying all 
Indian members are disloyal — not at ail, 
but to-day the Indian Labour Union on 
the Railways is run by political people 
and any political demand is always 
repercussed in a Labour upheaval on the 
railways. If we were to be inclined to 
join with them the railways in India 
would be paralysed and the Government 
would have to giv© in to our terms. 

Mr. N. M. JoshL 

16.432. Are you not President of the 
National Union in which there is a large 
number of Anglo-Indians? — am ad- 
mittedly President of the National 
Union of Railwaymen, which is one of 
the best Unions in the whole of India. 

16.433. Are you a politician? — I try 
to be one. 

16.434. Therefore why do you blame 
Indian Unions for having politicians? — 
That Labour Union has been the means 
of stability in the whole of the GJE.P. 
Railway, and it has been recognised by 
the Government as such because it has 
Anglo-Indians on it. 

Lord Middleton 

16,436. With regard to franchise, you 
asked that membership of the Auxiliary 
.®orc© should be a qualification of en- 
,ficanchisement. Is it correct that only 
^toopeans and Anglo-Indians are en- 
, listed in this Force, and in what way 
are members of your oommunity oon- 


scribed into a voluntary force? — Lord 
Middleton, the employment of an Anglo- 
Indian on every railway in India has 
as a term precedent to employment a 
condition that he must serve as an active 
member of the Auxiliary * Force, which 
is *the second line of defence of the 
British Army. In the agreement that 
every railwayman signs there is a certain 
clause which says . ‘‘ Will you serve m 
the Auxiliary Force? ” or words to that 
effect, and he has to say, Yes.” If he 
says, No,” he is not employed. 

16.436. Is it a grievance that other 
races do not have to fulfil those con- 
ditions? — ^It IS not a grievance to me. 
I am proud of being a member of that 
Community; but it is preferential treat- 
ment that the Government has intro- 
duced. On the other hand when I say, 

Give me some statutory protection in 
the WTiite Paper,” you say, I cannot 
do it.” 

Marquess of Zetland. 

16.437. I should like, if I might, to 
try to clear up one question about which 
I am completely in the dark, and that 
is with regard to the actual numbers ot 
your oommunity. Let me put my diffi- 
culty. In the Report of the Franchise 
Committee the male population of your 
community is put at just over 50,000? 
— Do you mean in the last Census Re- 
port, Lord Zetland? 

16.438. No; these are the figures given 
in the Report of the Franchise Commit- 
tee ? — Yes. 

16.439. In which they say that the 
male population of your community is 
50,000.?— Yes. 

16.440. Now what proportion of that 
would be adults? — ^Lord Zetland, might 
I correct that? That only refers tp 
British India. It does not refer to 
Indian India, in which one-third of my 
community exists, or Burma. 

16.441. That figure only refers to the 
Provinces of British India? — That is so, 
and even then that was corrected by the 
Commissioners’ note that* a certain per- 
centage sho-uld be added. 

16.442. That clears up that difficulty; 
thank you. Then your main remark with 
regard to employment in the future is 
to be found under the heading “ I. — Com- 
parisons,” in my copy of your iMemoran- 
dum, in which you ask that for a period 
of 30 years 25,000 appointments should 
be statutorily reserved for you — at least 
that is how I understand it. Is not that 
so? — ^Yes, 
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16.443. 'Axe those 25,000 apj^intments 
spread over the whole of India in Central 
Services and Provincial Services? — ^Yes. 

16.444. The whole of your State em- 
ployment ? — Yes. 

16.445. And you say that at the end 
of those 30 years you .want a statutory 
guarantee that adequate employment 
should be secured to your community. 
What do you mean by a statutory 
guarantee of adequate employment? — 
Lord Zetland, I would, with the Lord 
Chairman^ s permission, like to supple- 
ment or rather implement it in this way : 
I do not ask for a statutory guarantee, 
because I do not see how you can 
guarantee in perpetuity, but that an 
adequate number of Anglo-Indians and 
domiciled Europeans will be employed so 
long as recruitment to the Services is 
based upon communal representation. ^ 

16.446. But what do you mean by 
adequate? — Adequate ’Ms a very elastic 
and convenient term. 

16.447. That is why I wanted to know 
what you mean by it. At any rate, I 
understand what you meaig. is a certain 
proportional representation in the differ- 
ent Services. You cannot put it more 
precisely than that? — There are various 
ways in which this adequacy can be 
gained or assessed. There is one way 
that I would bring before the Committee, 
and that is really a practical way. For 
these appointments a certain knowledge 
of English is required, and in the whole 
of India there are a million Indians who 
are educated as I have just said, and 
then against that there are 85,000 Anglo- 
Indians and domiciled Europeans who are 
adequately educated ; that gives you 
8*5 per cent, of those appointments 
straight off, or 8 per cent., but if you 
gave me 8 per cent, of those appoint- 
ments I would not have enough men to 
get those jobs. The result is that I have 
not got that. That is one way in which 
it can be adequate. 

16.448. There is one other question I 
want to ask you, because it is not quite 
clear to me. Is the recruitment for the 
25,000 appointments referred to in your 
Memorandum mainly by competitive 
examination or mainly by selection after 
a qualifying examination? — ^Mainly by 
selection; there is no qualifying examina- 
tion. 

16.449. No qualifying examination at 
all? — No. For instance, I take the rail- 
ways; twice a week there is a Selection 
Committee sits consisting of a certain 


number of ojBSlcials, and before them come, 
say, 50 to 100 candidates, and they just 
go through the line and select their 
candidates. 

16.450. But do those 100 candidates 
not have to have any educational quali- 
fication at all? — l?es, they are supposed 
to have an educational qualification. 

16.451. That is what I meant by a 
qualifying examination? — Yes, I beg your 
pardon. But there is no examination 
there ; they have to possess a certain 
standard of education. 

16.452. But the curriculum m the 
Anglo-Indian schools surely differs from 
the curriculum in the ordinary English 
schools and colleges? — Markedly. It 
brings the Anglo-Indian lad two years 
later almost than the Indian lad into the 
market for employment. 

16.453. But how is the standard of the 
two different curricula brought together 
for the purposes of recruitment? — The 
Senior Cambridge and the Matriculation 
are brought on a par. The Matriculation 
is passed as a rule at a very much earlier 
age by the Indians than by the Anglo- 
Indians. 

16.454. What did you say the corre- 
sponding qualification was in the case 
of the Anglo-Indian? Is it the Cam- 
bridge Local? — No, the Sepior Cam- 
bridge, which is a yery much higher 
examination than Matriculation. 

Lord Mankeillour. 

16.455. Sir Henry, in spite of what has 
fallen from Lord Beading, would you 
think it wbAh while to put an amend- 
ment such as you desire into Proposal 21, 
because, although it mighj> not be 
enforceable by the Court, it will be the 
duty of the Secretary of State and 
ultimately the responsibility of this 
Parliament to enforce it. I mean a men- 
tion in the Instrument of Instructions. 
Do you think it is worth while? — If that 
is going to enhance the protection, I 
would accept it. 

16.456. Has this same problem arisen 
with your community in the Protec- 
torates of foreign countries, say, in Goa 
or Pondicherry? — Goa is Portuguese. 

16.457. Yes, I know? — Gao is mainly 
an agricultural country. 

16.458. What .about Pondicherry? — 

do not think there is any community 
there. * 

16.459. There is nothing to be learned 
from there? — No. The comparison I 
would make of preferential treatment is 
the Dutch Indies. In the Dutch Indies 
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the Dutch Japanese have all the 
appointments the mixed races have all 
the appointments. 

16j460. You referred at the beginning 
to certain appointments in the Postal 
Department. I did not quite under- 
stand that. You satd they were not' 
advertised and were distributed by way 
of patronage. To what appointments do 
you refer there.® — ^When I referred to the 
Post Office 1 referred to it as an instance 
of a Department in which the Anglo- 
Indian was to-day almost extinct, 
although but a few years ago he played 
a large part. 

16.461. What were these appointments 
which you said were not advertised and 
were made privately so that the members 
of your community could not get a 
chance of applying for them ? — Mainly 
clerical appointments. 

16.462. Who made them? — The Super- 
intendent of the Office. * 

16.463. He has power to make these 
appointments? — ^He generally brings it to 
the ear of the head*of the office, and the 
practice has been admitted by Govern- 
ment in the Despatch on the Representa- 
tion of Muslims on the Railway. Mr. 
Hussan made that charge against those 
who got their brethren into offices. 

16.464. And you support that? — sup- 
port that.* That has been the curse of 
the whole thing. * 

16.465. Does that apply to original 
appointments ? — Original appointments. 

16.466. And promotions ? — Promotions 
depend on so many factors. ^ 

16.467. You are talking of original 
appointments ? — ^Yes. 

16.468. ^ou remember Sir Edward 
Benthall of the Chambers of Commerce 
accepted the suggestion that he should 
make some definite proposals in his 
report on the Railway Board. Do you 
know when we are likely to get that 
report? — I think it is out. It has been 
submitted to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee in which they whole- 
heartedly support my view. I refer to 
the Memorandum submitted by them to 
this committee. 

Major Cadogan, 

16.469. I should like to ask Sir Henry 
a question on his paragraph which is 

y, headed “ Protection claimed where he 
deals with the claim* for economic pro- 
tection, heading ‘‘ J.’^ Supposing it was 
,, .proved to be not feasible to incorporate 
such guarantees as Lord Hardinge 
other Members of the Committee 



have dealt with in the Statute,* and sup- 
posing equally it proved to be not 
feasible to insert any such assistance as 
you require in the Instrument of 
Instructions or provision for such assist- 
ance, have you any other suggestion to 
make as to how Government could assist 
you.® — Of course, as I have already said, 
Ma 3 or Cadogan, the incorporation in the 
Statute is my first demand with all 
humility and respect. Since these 
Instruments of Instructions do- not carry 
equal weight it will be of very little use 
to me except, as Lord Rankeillour has 
just said, a certain additional power. If 
neither of these is capable of being done 
then the future of my communities will 
•be bankruptcy. Then I place my demand 
on a higher plane, that of moral 
responsibility of the British nation and 
Parliament, and in support of it, I have 
His Royal Highness’s assurance to me 
that England will not forget this com- 
munity. I mention that in my paper. 
Apart from that, the only other solution 
is that Government will do as they have 
done in Palestine with the Syrians — give 
us national hlomes; give us landed areas 
so that A^nglo-Indians can go there. 

Sir Sari Singh Gour.2 You were given 
national homes. 

Major Cadogan. 

16.470. Is that what you suggest? — 
Sir Hari Singh «Gour has interfered on a 
matter of which, I am sorry to say, he 
knows nothing. I have never had a 
national home except India. Twelve un- 
employed. ex-soldiers were sent for 12 
months to the Andamans. That is not 
a national home. 

16.471. You refer to what you call a 
Treaty obligation on the part of the 
Government in connection with your com- 
munity — ^vested interests. You say : 

“ Failing this land in consideration of the 
assurances of economic protection given 
to the 'Community by tbe Government of 
India and Parliament, which have been 
so many ae to have assumed the force 
and value which is rightly attached to a 
Treaty Obligation ” — wbat do you mean 
by that. Can you amplify it? — Yes, 
Major Cadogan. I look upon it in this 
way. I say that, considering the services 
the community has rendered to this 
Empire, considering the assurances given 
to us by the Secretary of iState,)^ by 
the various Governors, and by His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales ,and con- 
sidering the fact that England is respon- 
sible for this communik^, these various 
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assurances, if not a moral obligation — 
these various assurances and promises — 
are tantamount to vested interests. In- 
deed, I think they have a stronger claim 
to be called vested interests than man|y 
vested interests that have been put for- 
ward in the White Paper, I go further 
and say that it is a claim on the British 
nation, because the British nation, to- 
gether with the Indian nation, called us 
into existence, and I put that down on a 
higher plane. It is a vested interest. It 
IS practically a sacred obligation on the 
part of England. 

Sir lleginald Craddocks 

16,472 Most of the questions I was 
going to ask have been covered already, 
but there are just one or two points I 
wanted to elucidate further from Sir 
Henry Gidney. He has told us he is 
most acquainted with the railways as an 
occupation for Anglo-Indians. How long 
is it since the pay of an Anglo-Indian 
guard or driver .was higher than the pay 
of an Indian guard or driver? — Only 
quite recently. 

16.473. What were those pays? — ^The 
pay was much more for an Anglo-Indian 
or a European guard — lat least one-third 
more. 

16.474. You cannot give the figures, 
can you? — I can give you figures for cer- 
tain appointments. An Anglo-Indian or a 
European railway guard were on two 
different scales. There was a difference 
between the European and Anglo-Indian. 
If the European got Ils.200, the Anglo- 
Indian got Us. 150, and the Indian got 
Es.lOO. 

16.475. As a guard? — That is about 
roughly the division. 

16.476. That is what it was formerly. 
What is it now.^* — ^The rates have been 
standardized and I have not got the rates 
of pay. 

16.477. What is the figure? — ‘On an 
average the subordinate departments of 
the railways have been reduced 30 per 
cent, on all rates of pay. 

16.478. When an Anglo-Indian w’ants 
to be a guard what is the pay at which 
he has to start P — To-day he starts at 
about 35 to 40 rupees. 

16.479. And the same with the Indian ? 

^And the same with the Indian. 

16.480. But formerly he would get 
more? — He got mudh more. He got 
about 65 rupees. 

16.481. Therefore, of course, there has 
been a temptation to the railways, on 
the ground of economy, to employ more 


Indians as guards than Anglo-Indians? — 
In a measure, but they have been follow- 
ing the policy of the Government. 

16.482. But the present Governors’ 
Instruments of Instructions require them 
to look after the interests of minorities, 
including Anglo-Indians ? — Yes. 

16.483. It IS your opinion that that 
power has not been effective? — Yes. 

16.484. You put it on the ground of 
political pressure? — ^Yes. 

16.485. But there is another difficulty, 
IS not there, that, short of the Governor 
or the Governor-General ordering rail- 
ways to take such-and-such a proportion 
of Anglo-Indians, he has to leave these 
things to the ordinary constitutional and 
administrative methods ?— -Yes. 

16.486. Therefore, he has failed, not 
through any lack of good will, but 
because the various intermediary 
authorities through whom these things 
go are not, as it were, directly under the 
orders of the Governor or the Governor- 
General .P — The Governor has nothing to 
do with the railways. The Governor- 
General has indirectly, although it has 
not been a special responsibility of his 
hitherto. 

16.487. What I mean is that under the 
present Constitution at the Centre all 
these matters are regulated by the 
Governor-General in Council? — It is not 
regulated so much by him as by the 
(Member in charge of Railways. 

16.488. He is a Member of the Council? 
— ^Yes. 

16.489. And he might have to over- 
rule his Council? — Yes. 

16.490. Which he could only do on the 
ground of the safety of the realm, w 
to speak? — ^Yes. 

16.491. That is under the present 
Constitution ? — ^Yee. 

16.492. Therefore it is hardly feasible 
for a Governor-General or a Governor to 
interfere at so low a stage as the 
appointment of guards, for example? — 
He would not do it. 

16.493. He would not strictly have any 
power to do it, except through his 
Council? — ^That is so. 

16.494. So therefore it is rather not 
through any lack of will to help your 
community in accordance with the 
Instrument of Instructions, but because 
the means of exercising that power are 
almost non-existent.? — That is so. 

16.495. Therefore, you want, if you are 
going to have Instruments of Instruc- 
tions upon which your community will 
depend for their protection, to give to 
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the Governor-General or the Governor, 
as the case may be, powers which he can 
put into effect under the Constitution.^ 
— ^Yes, that is so. 

Mr. M. B, Jayaker. 

16j496. That is power to look into the 
appointment of servants like guards^ — 
No, I do not say it is looking to the 
appointment of servants like guards, but 
it is just this day to day administration 
that has affected the community so 
seriously. 

Mr. Butler, 

16.497. Is it not a matter for ad- 
ministrative agreement, Sir Henry, since 
it is a question largely of administration? 
It is -a question of agreement for 
settling the communal proportions? — ^It 
all depends upon what standard you set 
for your communal proportions, if it is 
on per capita, education or legislative 
representation. I have dealt with ail of 
those three systems in my memorandum. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan, 

16.498. If the communal proportions 
axe settled, some effective machinery will 
have to be provided to see that th^ are 
implemented ? — Yes. 

Miss Bickford. 

16.499. In reply to Lord Lothian on 
the question of the franchise, you said 
that if property, payment of taxes and 
education were alternative qualifications, 
all your community would be enfran- 
chised — ^Yes. 

16.500. Is it not the case that a very 
large number of women would only be 
enfranchised on the education qualifica- 
tion, as they would not hold property or 
pay taxes? — Quite right. 

16.501. Are you aware that the White 
Paper proposes that for the provincial 
franchise, that in Bombay, Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa and the Central Provinces, 
the educational qualification for both men 
and women will be matriculation or the 
school leaving certificate? — ^Yes. 

16.502. Would that exclude a number 
of the girls of your community? — A large 
number, 

16.503. And would you therefore de- 
sire a lower educational qualification? — 
Yes. 

16.504. Then you were not quite accu- 
rate, were you, in saying that all your 
community would be enfranchised under 
the White Paper proposals? — ^I was re- 
ferring mainly to the understanding that 
I had in mind that there were alterna- 


tive qualifications such as property, pay- 
ment of taxes and a lower educational 
standard, but I was not aware of the 
fact that matriculation was to be de- 
manded as a standard for the Provincial 
Electors. 

16.505. But if the matriculation 
standard were a qualification in those 
provinces, it would exclude a number of 
your community?— Do. I understand you 
to refer to the Federal Electorate or to 
the Provincial Electorate, Miss Pick- 
ford? 

16.506. To the Provincial Electorate? 
— ^It would exclude a large number. 

Mr. M. B, Jayaker. 

16.507. You would prefer a mere 
literacy qualification which would bring 
in all your women? — ^If literacy is to be 
understood as far as we have applied 
it to the Depressed Classes and other 
Classes, our women’s literacy is cent, 
per cent, in my community. 

16.508. What I say is that literacy 
would bring in a larger number of your 
women than ta matriculation standard 
would? — ^Yes. 

Miss Bickford. 

16.509. The matriculation standard 
would exclude some of your women and 
the literacy qualification would admit 
them all ? — The matriculation standaxd 
would exclude a large number of my 
women and literacy would include them 
all. 

16.510. Now is it a fact that the 
trained nurses in India who the Simon 
Commission say have performed one of 
the foremost and most urgent needs of 
Indian society have been up to date 
drawn almost exclusively from the Anglo- 
Indian community ? — ^Almost the entire 
nursing staff of every hospital in India, 
and Burma has been drawn from the 
Anglo-Indian community for many de- 
cades. 

16.511. Is that still the case? — No; it 
has been the case up to now. Indeed, 
they were the pioneer nurses, there, with 
the help of some British nurses. To-day 
there have been serious efforts made to 
displace them. I will give you in par- 
ticular the efforts made this year 
at Lahore. The Lahore municipality 
and other such bodies have lowered the 
rates of pay of the Anglo-Indian nurses 
to the level of the Indian nurses. Tn 
other w?ords, the Anglo-Indian nurse, 
if she wants to live there, has to be- 
come a vegetarian. If she does not want 
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to slie can go. If these nurses are not 
reduced, certain municipalities like the 
Calcutta Corporation have threatened to 
cut their grant to the Medical College 
Hospital. I want the Indian women to be 
trained as nurses, but in doing that, 
why inflict this penalty upon the Anglo- 
Indian .women who rendered such 

great service in the hospitals. 

16.512. Your position would be that you 
would wish all nurses to receive the 
same rate of pay but that rate of pay 
should not be reduced below the level 
at which your community can live ? — 
Or compromised at a level at which they 
can live such as the railways have done. 

16.513. And if a municipality required 
a hospital to dismiss Anglo-Indians and 
employed Indians as a condition of re- 
ceiving grant, would not that be a dis- 
criminatory action against a community ? 
— ^Very marked, particularly to the com- 
munity whose women did such a great 
service in the nursing department. 

16.514. Is it a fact that nurses from 
the Anglo-Indian community will per- 
form all the necessary service for the 
sick, whatever their race or religion may 
be ? — Absolutely. 

16.515. And that some Indian nurses 
would be precluded by rules of religion 
and custom from performing all those 
services for all races? — ^You have really 
mentioned a very important point, Miss 
Pickford, because to-day the Indian 
nurses are largely recruited from those 
who do not observe caste; otherwise they 
would never enter a hospital. Indeed, 
there are delicate matters which one 
need not refer to here which the Indian 
nurse will not undertake, and the Anglo- 
Indian nurse does undertake. 

16.516. So it is in the interests of the 
sick generally that the Anglo-Indian 
nurses, who will perform all services, 
should be continued in the hospitals? — 
Certainly. 

Mr. M. jB. Jayaher, 

16.517. Do you suggest that the Indian 
nurses who are employed at the present 
moment do not perform all services for 
their patients? — ^NTo. 

Sir Sari Singh Gov/r, 

16.518. Do you suggest that Anglo- 
Indian nurses should be employed to 
minister to the wants of Indian women? 
— ^They do it. 


16.519. You suggest that? — They do it; 
no one else does it but the Anglo-Indian 
nurses in hospitals to-day. 

16.520. And yet the Europeans com- 
plain that they want European doctors 
for their wives and children ? — I have 
never supported that idea. 

* Miss Pickford, 

16.521. Just one flnal question. You 
have referred also in your examination,. 
Sir Henry, to the services that the Anglo- 
Indian women had done as nurses during 
the War. Are Anglo-Indian women re- 
cruited as nurses for the Biitish Army 
in India? — No. During the War when 
the caU came, hundreds of Anglo-Indi#in 
nurses were freely enlisted in the British 
Army and went to all theatres of war; 
many of them getting honours. The 
moment the War was over the door was 
closed and they were demobbed. To- 
day the rules prevent an Anglo-Indian 
nurse being employed by the British 
Army although I was glad to be the 
means of getting a few of them intO' the 
Indian Army — into the Indian Military 
Nursing Service, a very few of them and 
on almost half the pay of what the nurses 
get who belong to the Queen Alexandra 
Nursing Service. 

16.522. You would like to see that ser- 
vice opened to Anglo-Indian women duly 
qualified? — That is one of the greatest 
things that this Committee could do for 
the women of my community, because 
they know the country, they know the 
diseases, they know the languages, and 
they are really born nurses. 

Sir Sari Singh Gov/r, 

16.523. Would you exclude Indians, 
from that service? — There is a large field 
for Indian nurses in the Indian Army, 

16.524. Would you exclude Indians 
from the Queen Alexandra Nursing Ser- 
vice? — No, I would not make any ex- 
clusion, but 1 am talking of the Anglo- 
Indian community only. 

Chairman,'] We are very much obliged 
to you Sir Henry Gidney for having pre- 
pared the Memorandum and for having 
given evidence before us to-day. Thank 
you very much. 

Chairman,] The Committee stands 
adjourned until 5 o’clock on Monday 
next. 


(The Witness is directed to withdraw.) 

Ordered, That this Committee is adjourned to Monday next at Five o’clock. 
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Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. , 

Earl Feel. 

Lord Ker (Marquess of Lothian). 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Hankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Major Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. ♦ 

Mr. Isaac Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

I Miss Pickford. 


The following Indian Delegates were also present: — 
Indian States Rbpebsentativbs. 

Mr. y. Thombare. 


Bbitish Indian Representatives 


His Highness The Aga Khan. 
Dr, B. R. Ambedkar. 

Sir Hubert Carr. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir H. Gidney. 
Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

Mr. N. R. Jayaker. 


Mr. N. M, Joshi. 

Sir Abdur Rahim. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna. 

Dr Shafa’at Ahmad Khan 
Sardar Buta Singh. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 


The MARQDESS of LINLITHGOW in the Chair. 


Mr. J C. French and Mr. S. H. H. Milds are called in and examined as follows . 


Chairman, 

16.525. Mr. French, you entered the 
Indian Civil Service in 1906; you acted 
as District Magistrate in various dis- 
tricts in Bengal, including Midapore, 
Mymensmgh and Tipperah ; you were 
a nominated member of the Legislative 
Assembly from 1929 to 1932, and you re- 
tired in April, 1932? — (Mr. French.) Yes, 
my Lord. 

16.526. Mr. Mills, you joined the Indian 
Police Service in 1914; you were Deputy 
Commissioner of Police, Special Branch, 
Calcutta, in 1924-25; in 1925-26 you were 
Personal Assistant to the Director of the 


Intelligence Bureau, Government of 
India; you were again Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Police, Special Branch, Cal- 
cutta, 1927-28 and 1930-32; and you re- 
tired in February of this year; that is, 
of this year, 1933? — (Mr. Mills.) Yes, 
that is correct. 

16,527. You gentlemen have each been 
good enough to prepare a Memorandum 
of the evidence which you wish to give 
before the Joint Select Committee. Mr. 
French, your Memorandum is numbered 
89, and, Mr. Mills, yours is numbered 
90? — (Mr. French.) Yes. They are as 
follows : — 


MEMORANDUM 89 by Mr. J, C. FRENCH. 


Service. 

' I ^ commenced to serve in the Indian 
Civil Service m December, 1906. Most 
of this service was spent in the executive 
branch, and during it I acted as Dis- 
trict Magistrate of the following districts 
Jh Bengal, Bankura, Barisal, Bogra, 
Jessore, Khulna, Midnapore, 
**’^*~^idabad, Mymensingh, Tipperah. 


From November, 1928, to January, 1929, 
I was placed on special duty to write 
the Bengal Annual Administration Re- 
port. From 1929 to 1932 I was a nomi- 
nated member of the Legislative 
Assembly. I retired from the Indian 
Civil Service on April 17th, 1932, and 
left India on August 6th, 1932, to re- 
turn to this country. 
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Evidence. 

The maintenance of law and order in 
India is a matter of vital importance. 
Responsibility for it*, rests with the Dis- 
trict Magistrate. This has been the 
case from the very beginning of our 
Empire in India, and the position re- 
mains unchanged to-day. 

The reference to this vital question in 
para, 317, Volume 1 of the Report of the 
Simon Commission needs amplification. 
After the words In effect, therefore, 
the two officers work together ” should 
come the words “ Subject to the Primary 
responsibility of the District Magistrate.” 
After the final sentence of this paragraph 
should come the sentence But should 
the justice or expediency of the notice 
afterwards be called in question the 
responsibility for the answer would rest 
with the District Magistrate alone.” 

Police Regulations, Bengal, Volume ^1, 
Chapter III, Rule 27 (a) Page 24, state 
. . . . ‘'As the District Magistrate is 
ultimately responsible for the criminal 
administration of the district, he may 
employ the police as he thinks best for 
the maintenance of law and order and 
the detection and suppression of crime.” 

Sections (d) and (e) of the same rule 
on Page 25, state . . . “ The -Superin- 
tendent of the Police, as the local head 
of the police under the District Magis- 
trate, is bound to carry out his orders 
except in regard to the internal economy^ 
organisation, and discipline of the force’ 
and matters of a purely departmental 
nature. 

(e) Should any difference of opinion on 
any^ question relating to the police ad- 
ministration arise between the Superin- 
tendent of the Police and the District 
Magistrate, it is the duty of the Super- 
intendent of the Police to carry out the 
Magistrate’s instructions ” 

These rules express both the responsi- 
bilities of the District Magistrate and 
his relations with the police in his dis- 
trict. 

In calling attention to these facts 1 
have not the slightest wish to depreciate 
or belittle the enormous importance in 
an Indian district of the work of the 
Superintendent of Police and his men. 
The Superintendent of Police is entirely 
responsible for the maintenance, disci- 
pline, and ^ training of his police, and 
with all this the District Magistrate has 
nothing whatever to do. The credit for 
the existence of the present magnificent 
police force of India is due to the officers 
of that force and to no one else, and 
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after twenty-five years’ experience of 
that force I cannot pay its officers too 
high a tribute or express my gratitude 
to them too strongly. 

It is the officers of the Indian Police 
who provide the District Magistrate with 
the necessary force to maintain order 
when the emergency arises. But it is 
impossible to deny the fact that it is 
the District Magistrate and the District 
Magistrate alone who is responsible for 
the proper employment of the police in 
the maintenance of law and order when- 
ever a serious menace to them arises. It 
is obvious that in a situation of a critical 
or even of a serious character responsi- 
bility cannot be left to float bet'ween two 
officials. One, and one -only, must be 
responsible and answerable afterwards for 
the correctness of the measures taken. 
In Indian districts this is, and always 
has been the District Magistrate 
Most District Magistrates with recent 
e^erience in India would be able to 
give concrete examples of the perform- 
ance of such duties. Prom my own ser- 
vice I would cite as typical examples the 
following : — 

(1) Measures taken in Mymensingh 
district in 1921-22 to deal with the 
Non-Co-operation disturbances. 

(2) ^ Measures taken in Bankura 
district in 1925 to deal with a 
Mohurram disturbance. 

It is essential that the District Magis- 
trate and the police should be under the 
same authority. Otherwise the District 
Magistrate will be without effective means 
for carrying out his duties for the pre- 
servation of the public peace. His posi- 
tion will be one of responsibility without 
power. 

^ I should uow like to mention the func- 
tions of the District Magistrate in oon- 
n^tion with the movements of troops, 
men troops march by road the District 
Magistrate has to .see that the camping- 
grounds and the wells are in a fit state 
for use. In 1^27 I had to warn the 
military authorities against marching 
troops through Murshidabad district on 
amount of the prevalence of cholera. 
The District Magistrate is also respon- 
sible for the supply of certain provisions 
-and fodder for men and animals. He 
IS responsible for providing the troops 
with a correct itinerary, and must supply 
thern^^^^^^^^^ oflSlcers to accompany 

The District Magistrate is the Govern- 
ment s chief source of information about 
whab is happening in his district. Ho 
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must report by wire any sudden political 
incident or calamity of a serious 
character. 

I should now like to mention the In- 
telligence Branch of the police, the 
branch which deals with political crime 
in the districts of Bengal. In the evi- 
dence offered to the Joint Committee I 
have seen proposals that the Intelligence 
Branch of the police could be separated 
from the ordinary police This is im- 
possible. The Intelligence Branch is 
merely an investigating and detective 
branch and must be able to rely with 
absolute confidence on the complete and 
immediate co-operation of the ordinary 
police force. The word force is indeed 
appropriate. The ordinary police force 
supplies the power through which the dis- 
coveries of the Intelligence Branch pro- 
duce concrete results. 

At various periods of my service I 
have been brought into contact with the 
Terrorist movement. I may mention 
that as a magistrate in 1915, I committed 
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to the Court of Sessions the Barisal Sup- 
plementary Conspiracy Case, and in 1931 
I held charge of Midnapore district for 
fcwo months between Mr. Peddie, mur- 
dered by Terrorists, and Mr. Douglas 
who met with a similar fate. * 

The Terrorist movement is a question 
of vital importance in the political life 
of Bengal The mim of the Terrorists 
IS to secure by force the government of 
the country, and re-establish the ancient 
Hindu rule. As the British government 
stands in the way they seek to destroy it. 

The question of the maintenance of 
law and order in India is of primary im- 
portance, especially now that the intro- 
duction of Parliamentary institutions 
into that country is under consideration. 
There is no evidence that Parliamentary 
institutions will be a success in India. 
On the contrary, experience of the elec- 
tif^e system in Municipalities, District 
Boards, and the Legislative Assembly, 
points in the opposite direction. I can 
give facts in support of this assertion. 


MEMORANDUM 90 FROM iMr. S. H. H. 

Introductory. 

In submitting this memorandum, I 
should like at the beginning to make it 
quite clear that I do not represent any 
association or other organization, 
although I believe that a large percen- 
tage of the Imperial Police Service in 
Bengal agree with my views. I fully 
concur in all the safeguards urged by uhe 
Indian Police Association in their memo- 
randum to the Joint Select Committee. 

I also share the apprehensions of the 
Ajssociation as to the grave risk to the 
officers of the Indian Police Force, their 
men and all that they stand for, entailed 
by the policy of transfer of ‘‘ Law and 
Order (of paragraph 2 of the Repre- 
sentation of the Indian Police Associa- 
tion). At the same time, to quote from 
the paragraph referred to above, I am 
^ not blind to the advantages of a settle- 
ment by agreement which will receive 
reasonable support in India.” 

If I uphold, as I do, all the recom- 
mendations of the Indian Police Asso- 
ciation, it may well be asked as to the 
■object of the present memorandum. 
This I will outline below. In para- 
graph 25 of the Representation of the 
Indian Police Association a brief refer- 
’ ence was made to the existence in India 
revolutionary organizations, the object 
-‘^1^ 'which was to overthrow by violent 
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means the Government established by law. 
The Association stressed the point that 
such conspiracies would undoubtedly con- 
tinue under the new Constitution as 
under the old; but they made no sug- 
gestions as to how this menace to the 
tranquillity of India should be countered, 
nor as to how the Intelligence or iSpecxal 
Branches of the various provincial 
Criminal Investigation Departments and 
their personnel were to be safeguarded. 

Now Bengal is and has been for nearly 
three decades the focus of the terrorist 
conspiracy; and as I have been connected 
with Intelligence work in that Pro- 
vince almost continually for the past 
thirteen years, I felt that I might be 
able to place before the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee some of the aspects 
of this complex problem of terrorism, as, 
also some suggestions as to the safeguard- 
ing of the Intelligence system and the 
personnel responsible for working it. 

History op thb Terrorist Movement. 

Terrorism first appeared in India m 
the Bombay Presidency as long ago as 
1897, being inspired by Balgangadhar 
Tilak through his paper the '' Kesari.” 

It never took very deep root in Bombay, 
however, but the seed had been well ,/ 
planted and a few years later, about 1905, 
we find the nucleus of a revolutionary 
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organization in Bengal. Here tlie soil 
was far more fertile, as intense feelings 
of bitterness had been aroused among 
the Hindu community againsl? the Govern- 
ment during the “ Anti-Partition ” agita- 
tion. Two secret organizations were 
formed about this time, the “ Jugantar ” 
and the “ Anusilan,'’ and the ardour of 
recruits was fanned by highly inflammatory 
articles in various revolutionary organs 
such as the “ Jugantar ” and the 

Bande Mataram.’^ The avowed object 
of the two organizations was to free the 
country from the foreign yoke,’’ by force. 

The Jugantar and the Amusilan revo- 
lutionary parties, and in particular the 
Anusilan, were most strictly organized 
on the system of water-tight compart- 
ments to prevent leakage of information. 
Initiates had to take the most solemn 
vows before the goddess Kali, and were 
threatened with the death penalty if 
they ever divulged any of the secrets of 
the party. 

The organization rapidly developed and 
recruits flowed in. To secure funds 
dacoities (armed robberies) were com- 
mitted, the victims being mostly villagers. 
Then the morale of the Intelligence 
system, which had been built up to 
counter the menace, must be undermined. 
To achieve this Indian officers must be 
assassinated, so as to deter others from 
entering the department. (It may be 
mentioned here that although between 
twenty and thirty Indian officers have 
lost their lives since the beginning of the 
campaign the morale of the officers of 
the Intelligence Department has never 
broken down, and there have always 
been volunteers ready to take the places 
of their murdered comrades.) 

With the coming of the war years the 
terrorist movement increased m viru- 
lence and intensity, but the local Govern- 
ment then had a weapon to deal with it, 
viz., the Defence of India Act.” Large 
numbers of the more important and 
active revolutionaries were interned and 
by 1918 or thereabouts terrorism had been 
checked. Then came the general amnesty 
to political prisoners, and for some time 
there was a lull, although recruitment 
went on actively during the Non-co-opera- 
tion movement of 1921-1922, when anti- 
Government feelings had again been 
aroused. 

By the year 1924 the parties had again 
been consolidated and reinforced, and a 
further outbreak of terrorism occurred in 
an even more acute form. There is little 
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doubt that this outbreak was largely the 
outcome of an infamous resolution passed 
at the sessions of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress held at Serajganj early in the 
year, eulogising one Gopi* Nath Saha who 
had recently been executed for murder- 
ing a European in Calcutta. This reso- 
lution naturally inspired and inflamed 
the Hindu youth of the Province. 

By the autumn of 1924 matters had 
become serious. Outrages were of con- 
stant occurrence, and even when the per- 
petrators were apprehended the ordinary 
courts were powerless to deal with them. 
It was therefore found necessary ^ pro- 
mulgate an Ordinance on the lines of 
the Defence of India Act. This Ordi- 
nance was only operative for six months. 
In the spring of 1925, therefore, the 
Bengal Grovernment drafted a Bill on 
similar lines known as the Bengal Cri- 
minal Law Amendment Act, and this was 
eventually certified by the Governor of 
the Province to remain in force for five 
years. This provided the Police with 
the weapon which they had used so effect- 
ively on a previous occasion, and during 
the period 1925-1927 the movement was 
again brought under control. It As sig- 
nificant that during this period \ con- 
siderable percentage of the persons 
incarcerated were terrorists who had 
previously been interned under the pro- 
visions of the Defence of India Act. 

By 1927 the situation was so well in 
hand that Government were able gradu- 
ally to release the ditenus, and by 1928 
they were all at large again. The Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act was, how- 
ever, still m force, and up to the time of 
its expiry in the spring of 1930 the lull 
continued, the mere existence of the 
special powers being sufficient to prevent 
the commission of outrages. Just as 
during the period after the Defence of 
India Act, however, the released revo- 
lutionary leaders were not wasting time 
but were actively organizing and pre- 
paring to strike on a far more extensive 
scales immediately the Act lapsed. Within 
seventeen days of the expiry of the Act 
the most startling outrage in the annals 
of revolutionary crime in India occurred, 
viz., the Chittagong insurrection. 

The magnitude and daring of thie ex- 
ploit not unnaturally sent a thrill through 
Bengal and ifaoilitated recruitment to 
the two main revolutionary parties and 
their subsidiary groups. This raid also 
marked a new orientation ot terrorist 
policy, VIZ., the attacking of European 
officials and non-officials, instead of 
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Indian police oSeers. Since this date 
eight British ojScials in Bengal have been 
assassinated, and four or five wounded. 
In addition two non-of&cials have been 
wounded, and two attests have been 
made on the life of the (^vernor of the 
Province. Following on the Chittagong 
raid a further Ordinance was brought 
into force, giving the police similar 
powers to those possessed before, and this 
Ordinance was again embodied in a Bill 
of limited duration. As on the previous 
occasion, it was found that quite a large 
number oi those arrested under this Act, 
had been interned once or twice before 
under the provisions of the earlier enact- 
ments. 

CONCIiTJ SIGNS. 

My object in tracing the history of the 
revolutionary movement in Bengal has 
been to show how, on each occasion on 
which the special powers have lapsed, 
terrorism has broken out in a progres- 
sively more menacing and dangerous 
form; in other words, to show how deep- 
rooted terrorism really is in Bengal. 
This is further borne out by the fact that, 
although something like 2,000 terrorist© 
are at present in internment, outrages 
continue, hauls of aims, bombs and ex- 
plosives are made, and the Intelligence 
Department and its District Intelligence 
Branches are working at high pressure. 
The find some two months ago in Cal- 
cutta of arms, ammunition, bombs, gelig- 
nite and dynamite, incidentally one of the 
biggest seizures ever made, is most sig- 
nificant, in that one is led to the presump- 
tion that an operation on a very large 
scale was in contemplation. As on previ- 
ous occasions when the police have been 
given special powers, the movement has 
now been brought under control, tout from 
the facts which I have quoted above, it 
will be seen that it is anything but mori- 
bund, and if the 2,000 ditenuSy or a large 
percentage of them, were released, the 
situation would be such as the Intelli- 
gence Branch could not hope to cope with. 
Not only this but the morale of the 
Indian officers of the Intelligence Branch 
would be severely strained. They have at 
previous periods seen the anarchical 
movement checked as the result of their 
'Wiours and by the use of special powers, 
only to be disheartened by the subsequent 
^wholesale release of the internees. On 
each occasion the Intelligence system has 
;|lhad to toe built up ag^in, slowly and 
If this happens a third 
L they see the Intelligence system 
slocated, some of their agents 
feed and the lives of themselves 


and their comrades again jeopardised, 
IS it to be .wondered if these fine and loyal 
Indian officers, of Vvhom I cannot speak 
too highly, * become dispirited and their 
morale suffers 

The remedy, in my opinion, is to have 
legislation on the lines of the current Act 
permanently on the Statute Book. It 
will be remembered that this was recom- 
mended by the Howiatt Commission. This 
would show the terrorists that Gk>vern- 
ment really intended to grapple with the 
situation, and that they would no longer 
have any respite to enable them to re- 
organize their forces. As at present the 
process of graduated detention should 
continue, leading to release when the atti- 
tude of the ditenu had entirely changed, 
and he was no longer considered a menace 
to the public safety. 

We now come to what, in my opinion, 
is an even graver threat to the stability 
of the Intelligence Department. There 
are two Congress Parties in Bengal and 
considerable jealousy and ill-feeling 
exists between them. Each of these Con- 
gress groups is backed by one of the two 
main revolutionary organizations, which 
might severally be described as the Left 
Wmg of the Congress. Now the Congress, 
from an electioneering point of view, is 
the only organized body in the Province, 
and may be expected to dominate the elec- 
tions. It' is, therefore, probable that the 
Congress will have a majority in the 
Bengal Council when the new Constitu- 
tion comes into being, and the Governor 
wdl, of course, have to appoint his 
Ministry from that Party. A situation 
may well arise, therefore, ’where the 
Minister responsible for Law and Order 
is an individual m close touch with one 
of the terrorist organizations — organiza- 
tions which wield much power politically. 
The immediate effect on the Intelligence^ 
system of the Province of passing on 
secret information to such a Minister 
may easily be imagined; it might well 
prove to be the death-blow to the whole 
Intelligence organization. With the ex- 
posure of one or two secret agents, the 
remaining sources of information would 
feel that they could no longer trust the 
department with which they worked, and 
the Intelligence system would gradually 
collapse. Once having collapsed, it could 
never toe resuscitated. * Even now the 
British officials in the djstricts are in 
grave danger and go armed, and accom- 
panied toy armed guards. What would 
toe their fate in the above contingency, 
one trembles to think. At the present 
time the Intelligence Branch is able to 
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forestall many outrages by taking timely 
action against the conspirators. With 
the Intelligence Branch broken down, the 
lives of the aforesaid British officials 
would, however, be in the very gravest 
danger. 

To meet this situation, I would respect- 
fully urge that there be a proviso in the 
Bill which it is intended to place before 
Parliament, giving the Governor of a 
Province power to appoint an extra 
Minister or adviser from the Indian 
Civil Service, if he considers such a course 
necessary, to be responsible for all 
measures taken to deal with terrorism, 
including the control of the Intelligence 
and Special Branches. Alternatively zhe 
Governor of the particular Province 
might be empowered to take over the 
portfolio of terrorism himself, if he con- 
sidered this desirable, I do not profess 
to be a politician, so I am unable to say 
which of these alternatives would be the 
more easily workable. 

I would, however, urge that in order 
to safeguard the lives of British officials 
m Bengal, and of the officers of the In- 
telligence Branch, and to maintain the » 
efficiency of the latter department, the 
above suggestions be given careful con- 
sideration. 


16.528. Do you desire at this stage to 
extend these Memoranda by any state- 
ment or to make any corrections? — No, 
my Lord Chairman. (Mr. Mills.) There 
is one point I should like to make. On 
page 3 of my Memorandum, in the last 
line but one, the word recognised '' 
elhould read organised/’ I should also 
like* to make it clear that Mr. French 
and I are entirely independent of each 
other, and that our evidence is not in 
any way to be taken as thouglh we were 
working together. We are working en- 
tirely separately. 

16.529. I understand, however, that it 
is quite convenient to you that we should 
hear you together ?— Quite so. (Mr. 
French.) I know Mr. Mills. We have 
served together in the same district in 
Bengal . 

f 

Dr. Shafa^ At Ahmad Khan. 

16.530. What was that district? — The 
district was Mymensingh, 

Marquees of Zetland. 

16,5311t I see, Mr, French, that you 
lay great stress upon the fact that it 
would be practically impossible to 
Separate lany part of the police from any 


other part; in other words, your view 
is that the whole of the police, includ- 
ing the Intelligence Branch, must be 
under the orders of one authority ? — 
Yes. 

16.532. Now I am not quite clear what 
the conclusion is that you wish us to 
draw from what you have said on that 
point. Is your view, therefore, that the 
whole of the police should be trans- 
ferred under the new Constitution to 
the control of the Ministers, or is your 
view that the whole of the police should 
be reserved to the Governor? — My view 
IS that the whole of the police should be 
reserved to the Governor. 

16.533. You would take the whole of 
the police away from the purview of the 
Ministers ? — ^Yes. 

16.534. But here you yourself lay 
great stress upon the fact that the police 
administration of a district is a matter 
for which the District Magistrate is 
responsible. Does it not seem probable 
that if the District Magistrate is given 
the authority of the Ministers, as, of 
course, he would be for all special sub- 
jects, it would be likely to lead to a 
good deal of administrative confusion if 
he were under the orders of a different 
authority only in so far as his police 
duties were concerned — I think the 
District Magistrate should be under the 
authority of the Governor and not of 
the Ministers. 

Mr. M. M. Jayaher. 

16.535. Every District Magsitrate in 
the Province should be under the 
authority of the Governor .P — Yes, 

Marquess of Zetland. 

16.536. But, Mr. French, the District 
Magistrate has a great many duties, has 
he not, in connection with all sorts of 
administrative matters? Take, for 
example, the question of agriculture 
the District Magistrate may have a great 
many duties to perform in connection 
with the development of agriculture and 
so on, may he not? — ^Yes. 

16.537. If agriculture is under the 
control of the Ministry and the District 
Magistrate is only under the control of 
the Governor, how is government to be 
carried out? — It will be difficult, 

16.538. I should have thought it 
would have been impossible? — ^Yes, it 
w^ be impossible. 

16.539. So that your view is that the 
proposed Constitution in the White 
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Paper cannot possibly work.^ — Exactly, 
mj Lord. 

3.1arquess of Zetland,} Nott I realise 
your position: I had not quite realised 
it before. 

Earl of Lytton.} Neither will his pro- 
posal work. 

Marquess of Zetland, 

16jO40. No; but he would not hare 
any Ministry. May I turn for a 
moment now to Mr. Mills Mr. Mills 
takes the opposite view to the view taken 
by Mr. French on the question of the 
control of the police. I understand Mr. 
Mills’s position to be this, that while 
the general police of the Province might 
be transferred to the control of 
Ministers, there are certain departments 
of the police, namely, the special branch, 
which should be reserved to the Governor. 
Is not that your position? — (Mr. Mills,) 
Either to the Governor of the Province 
or else to a special Minister or 
Counsellor to the Gfovernor, if such a 
course is considered necessary in a par- 
ticular Province. 

16.541. Then your view is that it would 
be possible to place one branch of the 
police under a different authority from 
the rest of the police? — I do not con- 
sider it would be unworkable, 

16.542. That is all I wanted to know. 
You think that would be administra- 
tively possible!’ — Yes. 

16.543. Yery likely it would; I only 
wanted to know your opinion, because 
you have had a great deal of experi- 
ence? — I do not think it would be un- 
workable. I think it .would be better 
to have them under the same authority 

Earl of Lyfton, 

16.544. When you say it would be pos- 
sible, are you thinking of a division be- 
tween the Intelligence Branch and the 

^ re§t of the police, or are you thinking 
! of a division between the Special Branch 
which deals with terrorist activities in 
Bengal and the rest of the Intelligence 
Branch? — No; I am considering a divi- 
sion between the Intelligence Branch and 
the Special Branch and the rest of the 
police. 

16.545. You would leave the Intelli- 
gence Branch, that is to say the 
Criminal Investigation Department in 
general matters, with the general police 
force, and you would separate that de- 
partment which is known as the Special 
.Branch which deals with terrorist activi- 
ties: IS that what you mean? — Perhaps 


I might make clear what the difference 
between the Intelligence Branch and the 
Special Branch is in Bengal. 

16,546 If you please — The Intelli- 
gence Branch deals with terrorism in the 
Province of Bengal; and the Special 
Branch is the Intelligence Branch of the 
Calcutta Police; i.e , it deals with 
terrorism in Calcutta. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna, 

16,547. You mean Calcutta City.? — ^Yes, 
Calcutta City. 

Earl of Lytton 

16,548 The Intelligence Branch deals 
with much more than terrorist activi- 
ties, does it not; it is the detective side 
of the whole police force.? — No, the In- 
telligence Branch deals solely with 
terrorist activities. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

16.549. I was going to ask the Witness 
a question to make that clear, because 
I think it is quite possible that the 
Committee may be a little confused by 

* these different terms. In Bengal, as 
the Witness has explained, the branch of 
the police which deals with the terrorist 
movement was divided into two parts ; 
one part which dealt with the terrorist 
movement in the Moffusil ; that is to 
say, the country districts; and the other 
branch which dealt with it in Calcutta, 
that is to say, a special small branch 
attached to the Calcutta police; and 
those two branches which are described 
by Mr. Mills in bis Memorandum as the 
Intelligence Branch and th*e Special 
Branch are both really two departments 
dealing with the same activities, namely, 
the terrorist activities.? — ^Yes. 

16.550. And they are distinct from the 
Criminal Investigation Department, 
which deals with crime throughout the 
Province as a whole. That is clear, is 
it not? — ^Yes. 

Lieut. --Colonel Sir K, Gidney. 

16.551. My Lord Chairman, if Lord 
Zetland will allow me to interrupt just 
to clear up this one *point at the 
moment, in answer to Lord Zetland, Mr. 
Mills, you said that the terrorist move- 
ment in Calcutta was dealt with by a 
special branch of the Calcutta police? — 
Yes. 

16.552. Am I to understand *bhat the 
Calcutta police is different from the 
Bengal Government Police? — Yes, it is 
a separate cadre. 
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Lieut. -Colonel Sir H. Qidney.'] It is a 
special police department; it is distinct 
from the police as we think of them as 
an Imperial service of the police. 

Marquess of Zetland.^ It is the Cal- 
cutta Police Force under the control of 
the Commissioner of Police in Calcutta. 

Lt.-Col. Sir K. Gidney,^ That is right. 

Marquess of Zetland, 

16.553. There was one other question 
I wanted to ask Mr. Mills. I see, iMr. 
Mills, that you tell us that the Congress 
is by far the most powerful political force 
in Bengal — ^Yes. 

16.554, And you say that they will 
dominate the elections'^ — Yes. 

16,555 That being so, they will domi- 
nate the Legislative Council of the future 
and the Governor will be bound to send 
for the leader of the Congress Party to 
form his Ministry. Now have you con- 
sidered the proposed composition of the 
Bengal Legislative Council? — Yes, I have 
seen it. 

16.556. It will consist of 250 members, 
will it not? — Yes 

16.557. 119 of the 250 members will be 
Muslims .P — ^Yes. 

16.558. The question I want to ask you 
is this: Do you include any Muslims in 
the Bengal Congress Party? — ^I think it 
is quite possible that there may be some 
who are members of the Congress Party 
under the new Council. 

Dr. Shafa^ at Ahmad Khan, 

16.559. What proportion — ^It is diffi- 
cult to say what proportion. I should 
think perhaps 5 or 10 per cent. 

Marquess of Zetland, 

16.560. Anyway, your view is that a 
small proportion of Muslims may be mem- 
bers of the Congress — ^Yes. 

16.561. Then there will be 25 Euro- 
peans ; you would not include them among 
the Congress Party, I suppose? — ^No. 

16.562. There will be four Anglo- 
Indians. Would you include them among 
the Congress? — ^No. 

16.563. There will be 30 seats reserved 
for the Depressed Classes. Now, gener- 
ally speaking, would you say the De- 
pressed Classes would be found in the 
ranks of the Congress ? — I think the 
majority would. 

16.564. 20 out of 30? — ^Perhaps 25 
even. 

16.565. 25 out of 30 of the Depressed 
Classes will be found in the ranks of the 
Congress? — ^I think so, in Bengal. 


16.566. Even so, if you add up those 
figures I think you will find that the 
Congress must necessarily be in a con- 
siderable minority in the Bengal Legis- 
lature of the future, and that being so I 
do not quite understand the force of your 
contention that the Congress will be 
bound to dominate the Legislature and 
therefore the Governor will be obliged to 
form his Ministry from the Congress 
Party? I think it will be a very close 
thing as to whether the Congress 
is m a minority or not. I think they 
may very well bb just in a maj*ority. 

16.567. You think they may? — I think 
they may. If one takes the figures, I 
think it is quite possible that they may, 
assuming that there are some Congress 
Mohammedans. 

16,568- I have been taking the figures, 
and I cannot add them up to make a 
majority or anything like a majority. 
You said 5 per cent, or possibly 10 per 
cent, of the Muslims? — ^Yes, possibly 10 
per cent That would be, say, 10 or 3,1 
Muslims and 80 Hindus. 

16,569. No, not 80 Hindus. You have 
got out of that 80, 30 for the Depressed 
Classes ? — Yes. 

16,570 You think that 25 out of 30 
might be Congress people? — Yes. That 
is 25 plus 11, that is 36; and then there 
will be 50 Hindus. 

16.571. Will they all be Congress? — I 
think every one of them will be. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna, 

16.572. Is that so to-day? Are all the 
Hindus to-day members of the Congress? 
— ^No, they are not, but as soon as* this 
new Constitution comes in there will be 
no Moderates 'left at all. 

Marquess of Zetland, 

16.573. Supposing that the whole of the 
Hindus are members of the Congress 
Party, that twill bring your figure up to 
86?— 86. 

16.574. Twenty-five Depressed Classes, 
11 Muslims, and 50 Hindus; that is 86? — 
Yes ; and then there are one or two 
others ; there are the Labour members. 

16.575. How many Labour members do 
you think will be members of the Con- 
gress? — I should think the majority of 
them would be. 

Mr. N. M, JosAi.] They would be half 
Muslim members. 

Marquess of Zetland, 

16.576. How many Labour members are 
there to be? — ^Possibly eight. 
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16.577. Supposing now tEat the whole 
of the Labour Party are also members of 
the Congiess — it seems to me a rather 
improbable proposition, but let us assume 
you are correct, that still brings your 
number only up to 92^ — Ninetv-four. 

16.578. Out of 250.^"— Yes. " But then 
one has also got to consider that with 
the Congress dominating, as it does, 
politics m Bengal, more Muslims will 
come under the Congress flag. 

Sir Phiroze Setlma, 

16.579. You mean that that 10 per cent, 
would increase ? — ^Definitely. 

16.580. To what.? — ^It might increase to 
20 or 30 per cent. 

Marquess of Zetland* 

16.581. I now realise your position. Of 
course, if you think the Congress is going 
to be so powerful that it is going to rope 
m Muslims, Labour (Indian Christians I 
am not sure about), the Depressed 
Glasses and all the Hindus, then, of 
course, I agree that probably the Con- 
gress will be the majority party? — I have 
already said that the Congress is the 
only organised Party, and it carries im- 
mense power in Bengal. 

Lord Middleton* 

16.582. In your Memorandum here you 
have traced the rise and fall of the ter- 
rorist Movement, and I imagine you 
would feel anxious about any further 
amnesty if it were granted a little later 
on, when the reforms oome in. Is that 
so? — Yes, I should regard it with the 
gravest misgivings. 

16.583. I do not know whether you 
can answer this question, but, at the 
present moment, in the Force with iwhidh 
you had latterly to deal in India, do you 
think there is any anxiety in that 
respect? — ^I think all the officers, Indian 
and European, of the Intelligence 
Branch and Special Branch have also the 
gravest fears of what will happen when 
the new Constitution comes in. 

16.584. Do you mean any lack of firm- 
ness in handling this matter? — I mean 
as to any lack of firmness in handling 
this Terrorist menace. 

' Mr. M. It. JayaTc.er. 

16.585. As a result of the amnesty, or 
as a result of the new Constitution 

, ^ming into force? — As a result of the 
.i^c^nnesty because on two previous occa- 
as I have said in my Memorandum, 
fp^'^Terrorists have ^een released, and 
J^rork which these officers have put 


in has been brought to nothing, and the 
Terrorist Movement has merely broken 
out again with renewed vehemence. 

Lord Middleton. 

16.586. In your Memorandum you make 
use of the expression “ graduated de- 
tention Could you kindly explain 
what you mean by ‘‘ graduated de- 
tention .? — Under these ordinances which 
we have had in force in the Province, 
detenus, or the persons arrested, are 
classified in different grades of detention. 
They may be kept in jail, if they are of 
the very dangerous type; those not quite 
so dangerous are put in what is called 
foreign domicile, that is to say, they are 
interned in a village away from their 
homes. Those who are considered less 
dangerous than the above are interned 
in their homes. Police officers are con- 
stantly interviewing these detenus, and, 
if it is found that the attitude of any of 
them IS changing after passing through 
these processes of detention, they are 
released. 

16.587. Are you satisfied that the 
system of internment is a good one? — 
No; I am profoundly dissatisfied with 
the way the system is administered. 

16.588. Why? — Because I consider that 
you will never deal with Terrorism in 
Bengal unless you put something like 
150 or 200 of the leaders of the Terrorist 
Movement right outside India. My 
reason for saying that is that I know 
that practically every one of the out- 
rages on British officials in Bengal has 
been plotted from inside the internment 
camps. 

16.589. W'lll you turn again to your 
Memorandum a little farther on. From 
what you say there it would rather 
appear that you hint at a connection 
between the Terrorists and Congress. 
Would you like to amplify that? — The 
Terrorists for about the past 15 or 20 
years have practically dominated the 
Congress in Bengal I can mention two 
instances to show this. In 1924 the 
Bengal Provincial Congress was held at 
a place called tS*erajganj. Mr. C. It. 
Das, iwho was a far-sighted man, was 
ver^ anxious to have a resolution passed 
in favour of Hindu-OVEuslim unity, but 
the Terrorist Delegates to the Congress 
refused to vote for this Besolution, un- 
less a Besolution was also put extolling 
one Gopi Nath Saha who had assassi- 
nated a European in Calcutta, Mr. Day. 
Mr. C. Hr. Das realised that he w5uld 

I 
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not get his resolution through unless he 
supported theirs, and so this infamous 
resolution was duly put and passed. 

His Highness the Aga Khan, 

16.590, Was it carried? — Yes, it was 
carried. To quote one more example. — 
At the Bengal Provincial Congress 
meeting at Faridpur in 1925, the 
same Congress leader, Mr. C. R. Das, 
realised that the Terrorists in the Con- 
gress were getting too strong for him, 
and were dictating his policy, so he 
decided io throw them over once for all. 
He therefore drafted a resolution con- 
demning Terrorism at this Congress. 
This resolution was defeated. That was 
the end of Mr. C. Et Das^s political 
career. He was a -broken man, and died 
about two or three months later. 

Lord Middleton. 

16.591. Mr. French, may I turn to the 
last part of your Memorandum vmere you 
say • There is no evidence that Parlia- 
mentary Institutions will be a success in 
India.’’ Have you made any study of 
the development of democratic Govern- 
ment in Eastern countries?— *(Mr. 
French.) I have been in Afghanistan 
through the Khyber Pass to Kabul and 
the Ak Pass in the Hindu Kush, and 
from Kandahar to Gerishk and Farah to 

\ Herat. I have been in Katmandhu in 
\Nepal; I have been in Thibet, as far as 
wWantse I have also been in Palestine, 
Syr\*fv and Iraq. In those countries I see 
of Parliamentary Institutions 
success. 

16,592.^ '\^y p — Afghanistan the 
whole s^ ^stem of Government is a 
Military =«^utocracy, and it suits the 
people, and^j]^Q|)^(jy wants an 3 rthing else. 
In Katmandl^^ military autocracy, 

and also suits^^]^^ people. In Thibet it 
is the theoorac;^u Dalai Lama, but 

that rests on ^n^iitary force as well, and 
that seems to sui^ .{.he Thibetans. Tn Syria 
there is a f agade Vf Parliamentary Insti- 
tutions. It IS *.{. maintained 

to satisfy the Le^g^^ Nations, but 
there is no real Ciectlon. The people 
elect whom they .{.^ 1 ^ ^ 

Iraq it is same. The people 

elect as they are officials. 

Mr. M. Jayaher. 

16,593. You ^ake no distinction 

between India British rule for 

» one hundred y^.g and these countries 
which you havj^ mentioned? — make a 


distinction, but if one wishes to envis- 
age what is going to happen in one 
oriental country, it is fair to look at 
the others as well. , 

16.594. I suppose your contention is 
that there is something peculiar in the 
Oriental mind which prevents it from 
getting used to Parliamentary Institu- 
tions? — ^It is not only the Oriental mind. 
It IS also the Italian mind and the 
German mind. 

16.595. In fact, every mind except the 
British, I suppose? You would draw 
the line there? — ^I would not go as far 
as that. That requires careful con- 
sideration. 

Sardar Buta Singh. 

16.596. What about Japan.? — ^In Japan 
I am told two years ago there was a 
Cabinet which had a minority in the 
Japanese 'Parliament, and that relied on 
the support of the Emperor and the 
Army, and the Aristocratic Party. 

Mr. M. a. Jayaher. 

16.597. What is your prescription for 
the Government of these countries which 
you have mentioned — autocracy ? — I 
would not say an autocracy exactly. A 
strong Government with a Council for 
advice. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.} The Council to 
be composed of the British? 

Marquess of Salisbury,'] Do not you 
think we had better have the questions in 
proper order? 

Lord Middleton. 

16.598. I have only |One more ques- 
tion, In regard to municipalities, Mr. 
French, you do not seem to think a great 
deal of the elective system in munici- 
palities. Can you give any reasons why 
you deprecate them? — Yes, I should like, 
first of all, to point to a resolution of 
the Government of Bengal in the Report 
of 1930-31. It is the 16th paragraiph 
and the report notes that the system of 
assessment in the municipalities of 
Bengal has not succeeded, and it goes on 
to say: Where sejf taxation fails, self- 
government fails,” I would just like 
to call attention to that resolution. Then 
I should like to give a few practical ex- 
periences of municipal administration in 
Bengal from one who has lived in these 
municipalities. 

16.599. That being yourself.? — ^Myself; 
because, after all, the test of whether 
an Institution really succeeds is whether 
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it performs the functions for w'hich it is 
constituted. I Trould, first of all, say 
that the inefficiency of elected Indian 
municipalities in Bengal has always been 
a commonplace all through my service. 
Everyone has accepted it in private con- 
versation as a commonplace. Now for 
my practical examples. In municipali- 
ties under an elected Chairman and 
elected* members in Bengal the roads are 
bad and full of holes; the drainage is 
bad, and there are pools and quagmires 
in the rains. As an example of the 
way they manage their roads, I will give 
an example from Vishnupur municipality 
in the Bancura district. In 1925 I was 
inspecting that municipality, and a 
number of ratepayers came to me and 
said they wanted me urgently to see 
something.^ I went along and found 
the municipality proposed to turn the 
lane on which their houses stood into a 
drain for carrying away water. The re- 
solution had been passed, but I made the 
municipality withdraw it by threatening 
to use my special powers. The second 
point ^ I would make is that in most 
municipalities the water supply is bad. 
When they have waterworks the water- 
works are not well run, and bad water 
is convey^ to the ratepayers. I should 
like to give an example from Barisal in 
1915. I was out on a launch, and after 
we had been 24 hours out the men^s cook 
fell ill of cholera and died in the night. 
We went straight back to Barisol. On 
the voyage back two more men went down 
and died. The water they had been 
drinking on the launch was that from 
the Barisal municipal water supply. 
About that timn the Assistant Sanitary 
Commissioner tested the water, and he 
found there were cholera germs in it. 
BEe said that people would do better to 
drink from the river than from the 
Barisal municipal water. There were 
Government reports referring to the 
Barisal Municipal Water. The Report 
of the Sanitary Engineer for 1915, page 
32, says : The water at Barisal was 

not always satisfactory. '' The Sanitary 
(^mmissioners’ Report, page 11, says: 

The cholera rate wns high in Bakarganj 
district.^’ In the Bengal Government's 
Report on th^ W!orking of municipali- 
ties in Bengal 1914-15, page 9, the 
management of the Barisal Municipality 
was not well spoken of. 

Br. B. E. Amhedka^. 

^^16,600. Bo you wish to suggest that 
tnere has been no improvement" since 1914 
np to 1933? — None. 


Major C. E. Attlee 

16,601. In 1914 was not the Bistrict 
Officer the Chairman of the Council p — > 
No; there was an elected Chairman. The 
Bistrict Officer ceased to be Chairman 
in 1912. 


Mr. Zeafimlla Khan. 

16,602. Was local self-government re- 
served in this respect or notl^ — The muni- 
cipalities had got freedom of local admin- 
istration. 


Sardar Buta Singh. 

16,603. What about special powers of 
the District Magistrates. Had not they 
powers to interf^e? — The special powers 
of the Bistrict Magistrate were to inter- 
vene if the municipalities did anything 
which was dangerous to public health or 
public security — a special administrative 
power. I should also like to call atten- 
tion to ihe supersession of the Calcutta 
Municipality; that is the leading muni- 
cipality in India and has been in exist- 
ence for a very long time. 


Sir Phiroze Sethna. 

16.604. Question .P — There has been a 
Calcutta Corporation for a very long 
time. I should have used the word 
‘‘Corporation’’ instead of “Munici- 
pality.” I saw this in the Press. On 
the 8th August, a Bill was introducec^ 
into the Bengal Legislature by Sir Bii^^ 
Prasad Singh Roy to supersede 
municipality, to suspend it, and 

a number of reasons. That was thi^ year. 

Mr. A. JEL. Ghuznavi . 0 

16.605. Not to supersede — To sus- 

pend it. The reasons which gave were 
almost every reason for wh^^^ ^ corporar 
tion could be suspended ^ 6th 
September this year the^^^^^ passed 
by 67 votes to 16 in trf® Bengal Legis- 
lative Council, and th^i^ Council had no 
option except to susuf®^'^ Calcutta 

Corporation because i bad^ gone bank- 
rupt. I may submit tj this honourable 
Joint Committee can paper® 

about this just by s a telegram 

to Bengal. They ca; <5ome by air 

mail in less than a f< ^f^^^gbt. You can 
get the Government i^'^^stigation, you 
can get the debate in Bengal Coun- 
cil, and you can get tie® superseding 

it; and this Calcutta ( ?®^poration, I sub- 
mit, is the leading body in 

the whole of India. 
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Marquess of Salisbury. 

16.606. Mr. French, you took over 
duty m Midnapore, did not you, after 
Mr. Peddie had been murdered and 
before Mr. Douglas was murdered — 
between the two, was it not.? — ^Yes, my 
Lord. 

16.607. And naturally you have a very 
strong feeling about terrorism. You 
have great experience, of course, of the 
duties of a District Magistrate, and you 
realise that it is part of the duty of a 
District Magistrate to be primarily 
responsible for law and order? — Yes, my 
Lord. 

16.608. As the District Magistrate, it 
was your business primarily to look after 
law and order.? — ^Yes. 

16.609. The obligation, that is to say, 
is not on the Police in the first instance, 
but on the District Magistrate? — The 
District Magistrate maintains law and 
order through the medium of the Police. 

16.610. He is responsible for giving the 
order.® — He is responsible, 

16.611. And, therefore, without going 
into the question of what system ought 
to be substituted for it, there is a great 
difficulty if the District Magistrate is 
under one authority and the Police is 
under another authority.? — It would be 
an impossible situation. 

16.612. We need not use strong adjec- 
tives, but there would be a very great 
difficulty indeed? — ^Yes. 

Marquess of Salisbury. * 

^ 16,613. You left India quAe a short 
time ago, Mr. French.? — I left India on 
the 6th August last year. 

16,614. Therefore, it is not a question 
of out-of-date knowledge; your knowledge 
is all up to date? — ^Yes. 

16,616. You pointed out the difficulty 
of the District Magistrate and the Police 
being under a different authority. You 
also feel a difficulty if the Intelligence 
Department and the ordinary Police are 
under a different authority? — I cannot 
see how the Intelligence Department can 
function if it is under a different autho- 
rity from that of the ordinary Police. 

16.616. Let me ask a few questions, if 
I may, of Mr. Mills. You have only 
recently returned from India also? — (Mr. 
Mills.) Yes, 

16.617. You have had 13 years’ ex- 
perience there? — More than 13 years in 
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India — but 13 years off and on in In- 
telligence work. 

16.618. Will you tell the Committee 
what the 13 years’ experience was? — 
Almost entirely m Intelligence Branch 
work. 

16.619. T do not want you to speak of 
Police Officers on the active list, but of 
Police Officers recently retired : so far 
as you know the views you express are 
those of the Police Officers? — ^Yes, I think 
they are. 

16.620. Of course, you cannot speak 
with any certainty, but that is your 
opinion? — Of those whom I have met. 

Sir Samuel Soars. 

16.621. I am very sorry to interrupt, 
but I want to be quite clear what the 
answer actually covered. Were you 
speaking of Police Officers from the whole 
of India or from Bengal? — Police Officers 
from Bengal. 

, Marquess of Salisbury. 

16.622. I beg your pardon : I ought 
to have made that clear. I see you say 
in your evidence, in saying that you sup- 
port the Police witnesses who have 
already appeared before the Committee, 
that you specially support their View 
that even if there was a change of the 
Constitution in India, the terrorist con- 
spiracy would continue? — Undoubtedly. 

16.623. That is your view? — ^Yes 
because at the present time, if they can 
assassinate one European official, another 
one takes his place, but under the new 
Constitution there would be fewer and 
fewer British officials; therefore, assassi- 
nate the lot. 

16.624. You have already told my noble 
friend that in the absence of special 
powers you are confident from experience 
that there will be a recrudescence of 
crime ? — Undoubtedly, because terrorism 
is so deeply rooted in the Province. 

16.625. I think you say that since the 
Chittagong outrage there has been the 
murder of eight British officials; is not 
that so? — ^Yes : eight British officials. 

16.626. I want you to tell the Com- 
mittee, if you will, have you had ex- 
perience in Midnapore itself? — No, I 
have never been there. 

16.627. But in Bengal generally? — ^Yes. 

16.628. Perhaps I might ask Mr. 
French this. In Midnapore, what is the 
condition of public opinion with respect 
to the terrorists? Are they in sympathy 
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with it, or how far is public opinion in 
sympathy with the terrorists ^ — (Mr. 
French,) I think that the sentiment of 
public opinion to the terrorists is mainly 
one of fear. There is a certain sneaking 
sympathy with the terrorists among a 
section of the Hindu Bhadralogs as 
representing a national movement, but 
the mam attitude to the teiTorists is 
fear. 

16.629. What goes on * Is there a sort 
of propaganda m favour of the objec- 
tives of terrorism? — very strong propa- 
ganda. 

16.630. What form does it take? — ^It 
takes the form of getting hold of stu- 
dents and schoolboys. 

16.631. Especially the young? — ^Yes, 
especially the young. 

16.632. At schools? — At schools — 
getting them in when they are school- 
boys or students. 

16.633. Does it extend further than 
boys, does it extend to girls as well? — 
The girl movement has taken place 
rather after I left Midnapore. » That is 
a rather recent phase. I am more 
acquainted with the efforts to get hold 
of the boys. 

16.634. May I go back for a moment 
to Mr. Mills You make c-Srtain recom- 
mendations to the Committee. Am 1 
accurate in saying that you think that 
the exceptional powers should be made 
permanent? — (Mr Mills.) Yes^ my Lord. 

16.635. You think that very important, 
do you.? — I think it is most important. 

16.636. Would you like to add any- 
thing to that, as to your reasons for 
that? — I think it is most important be- 
cause on every occasion when there are 
special powers in force outrages continue 
for a short time, then there is a lull and. 
the organizations merely wait until the 
day when the special powers lapse, when 
terrorism again breaks out. 

Lord Mustace Peicy.’] Will Lord 
Salisbury allow me to put a question? 

Marquess of Salishwry.1 If you please. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

16.637. When you say special powers 
in that connection, you mean 
temporary legislation by ordinance ? — 
Yes. 

16.638. And when you say make those 
powers permanent you mean make them 
statutory? — mean make them starjUtory 
so that the Police always have a weapon 
in hand to hold over the heads of the 
terrorists. 


Sir Samuel JSLoare, 

16.639. Do you not mean something 
more than that? You mean the perma- 
nence not only of ordinances hnt the 
permanence of temporary legislation as 
well? — I meant something really on the 
lines of the Howlatt Act. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

16.640. You are obliged to regard this 
question as to what would happen if the 
police were transferred to the control of 
a responsible Minister. ’ That is what 
you have to envisage, is it not? — ^Yes, 
and also the possible release of these 
2,000 terrorists who are now shut up. 

16.641. You have answered that in 
your last answer. As regards the trans- 
fer of police to responsible Ministers, I 
am not speaking of India generally but 
in Bengal. Will you say why you think 
that it would be dangerous if the Intelli- 
gence Branch of the Police were trans- 
ferred to responsible Ministers? — It 
would be eminently dangerous in this 
way. At preseigt a mass of secret in- 
formation IS passed on daily to the 
Police Member. Under the new Consti- 
tution the Police Member would be the 
Minister responsible for Law and Order. 

16.642. When yoni say secret informa- 
tion, what character of secret informa- 
tion do you mean ? — Information from 
secret agents with regard to the activities 
of the terrorists. 

*16,643. Using names, of course? — No, 
the names of the agents are never given. 

16.644. Those are always kept secret?^ 
— ^They go under pseudonyms. 

16.645. You are afraid of the conse- 
quences if' the secret information were 
given to the responsible Ministers, are 
you? — Yes, because if your responsible 
Minister were a Member of the Congress 
Party and therefore connected with Ihe 
terrorist party, it would only be a matter 
of two or three days before by a process 
of elimination, we spotted who your 
agent or agents were. If you had one 
or two .agents assassinated no more 
agents would ever give you any more 
information because they would not 
trust you ; and this would mean that 
your intelligence system would not only 
break down, but you would never in any 
circumstances build it up again. If it 
once collapsed it would be gone for ever. 

16.646. And so you say that .would be 
the death-blow of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment — I think that is the phrase you use 
in your Precis of Evidence? — A final 
death blow. 
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16j647. It would bring it to an end? — 
Yes. 

Lord Sutcliison of Montrose, 

16.648. May I just ask one question on 
that point? In your experience in the 
police have you ever passed on the name 
of an agent to anyone.? — No. The only 
circumstances in which we have passed 
on the name of an agent have been 
as follows. Under these ordinances two 
judges are appointed to review the 
case of every detenu who is interned and 
sometimes they ask us privately if we wiH 
tell them the name of an agent, and we 
tell them privately; otherwise it is never 
passed on to anybody. 

Marquess of Salisbury, 

16.649. However, the point is that if 
the secret information were conveyed to 
the Minister there would be great risk 
that the source of information would dry 

1 consider that in whatever form it 
was passed on there would be the gravest 
risk of agents being exposed. 

16,6o0. Finally you suggest to the 
Joint Select Committee that there ought 
to be a nominated Minister; a Minister, 
that is to say, not responsible in respect 
of Law and Order? — I have merely 
offered it as a possible solution, because 
it is a very difficult problem. 

16.651. I am not suggesting that that 
is the proper solution of the problem. I 
art! putting the questions so that the Com- 
mittee shall understand what your views 
are — not what my views are? — Exactly. 
(Mr. French.) Mr. Mills has reminded 
me that I should make an addition to my 
reply to Lord Salisbury as to the method 
by which terrorists are recruited. May I 
do so? 

• Chairman. 

16.652. Certainly ?-~If this honourable 
J oint Select Committee sends for the 
papers of the reasons why the Calcutta 
Corporation has been suspended, they will 
find among them that the Calcutta Cor- 
poration employ terrorists in their Edu- 
cation Department as schoolmasters. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna."] The Corporation 
has not been suspended. 

Lord Panheillour, 

16.653. Mr. Mills, I want just to ask 
you for a moment, apart from the Special 
Intehigence Branch and apart from any 
special emergency, about the ordinary 
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police. Do you think the changes pro- 
posed will affect their discipline and 
organisation.? — (Mr. Mills.) Yes. I think 
that the discipline of the police will 
gradually become worse. 

16,654. How do you think that will 
come about .? — It will come about in 
various ways I think it is mentioned in 
the Memorandum of the Indian Police 
Association — the gradual way in which it 
will come about. I can quote one possi- 
bility. At present in the Indian Police 
Force, a mixed force of Hindus and 
Muhammadans, under British leadership, 
will deal quite impartially with any 
body of communal rioters, either Hindu 
or Muhammadan. But let us visualise a 
situation where, we will say, there is 
a Hindu Minister, and a force the 
majority of which is Muhammadans is 
taken out to deal with Hindu rioters. 
Supposing they have to fire on them, the 
Hindu community will at once — at least 
one could imagine they would — run to 
their Minister and the Superintendent of 
Police, or the Commissioner of Police 
would be asked to explain why these 
Hindu rioters were fired on. One could 
see that Muhammadans would begin 
to think twice before they took any 
action against Hindu rioters, or even 
before they joined the police force if 
there was a chance of their being let 
down in that way. I may say that it 
applies pari passu to Hindus. 1 just 
mention Muhammadans for the sake of 
argument. It would apply to both 
communities, I think. 

16,654a. You think there would be a 
feeling that they would not necessarily be 
supported in their action at the top? — 
Yes. 

16.655. I am not sure m which Memo- 
randum it is, but I think it is said that 
the terrorist movement in Bengal gained 
strength over a grievance of the Hindu 
community with regard to the question of 
the union or separation of Bengal. Is 
not that so? — Yes. 

16.656. If the same community thought 
they had a new grievance might the 
effect be the same as before? — I think it 
is highly probable. 

16.657. It might drive those people 
who were naturally law-abiding into sym- 
pathy with disorder? — ^Yes. 

16.658. Now I should just like to ask 
Mr. French this. I think he dealt with 
the question of the District Magistrates. 

Is it the duty of the senior officer of 
police who is present in any emergency 
to obey the District Magistrate without 
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any fnruiier reference or objection.® — (Mr. 
French,) YeS; that is clearly laid doTivii 
in Police Regulations, Bengal. When the 
District Magistrate is present the duty 
of the Superintendent of Police is to offer 
sound advice. If he offers it and the 
District Magistrate disregards it the 
responsibility is with the District Magis- 
trate. 

16.659. Do you think there is any 
danger of general instructions being 
issued at Provincial Headquarters which 
might conflict with and limit the dis- 
cretion of the District Magistrate and 
the senior officer on the spot?^ — Excuse 
me . does that quesiton mean removing 
the responsibility from the District 
Magistrate? 

16.660. The sort of idea I had was 
this • Supposing a District Magistrate 
gave an ofder to the senior officer of 
police who was there present, do you 
see any danger that that officer might 
say, “ This is contrary to my general 
instructions, and I cannot obey it ” .? — 
Not unless the present instructions are 
changed ; the present instructions are 
absolutely clear. 

16.661. And those instructions are laid 
down by the Provincial Government? — 
They are an Police Regulations, Bengal. 
J think the paragraph is 27, and it is 
quoted in my Memorandum. 

16.662. Now with regard to the District 
Magistrate it has been mentioned that he 
has other functions Would it be possible 
to redistribute the functions of the Pro- 
vincial organisation so as to relieve him 
of these other functions? — To relieve him 
of functions with regard to Law and 
Order ? 

^ 16,663. You can put it either way : 
either to relieve him of those functions 
or to confine him and to give someone 
else those functions? — If his functions 
are taken away, his efficiency for main- 
taining Law and Order would be 
reduced. The fact that he is in charge 
of many^ Departments assists him in 
maintaining Law and Order indirectly. 

you see it is obviously a 
difficulty if he has other functions than 
the maintenance of Law and Order and 
he (had to obey someone else; he might 
have to be seridng two masters ?-— Yes. 

16.665. You cannot on the spur of the 
moment suggest a way out of that diffi- 
culty?— No, I cannot. 

16.666. Do you think it would he 
possible for a permanent law to apply to 
Bengal alone and not to the other 
IroYnces?— I should say that that would 
create very great ill feeling, if you 


treated one Province differently from 
another. 

16.667. Would you apply the Bengal 
system to other Provinces then ? — The 
Bengal system of the District Magistrate 
being responsible for Law and Order? 

16.668. No, I mean the special 
ordinances and legislation with regard to 
Bengal? — Do you mean apply that all 
over India? 

16,669 No, I do not suggest that, but 
I did not know whether you would, in 
answer to my former question, think it 
was possible to do so? — The question is 
whether I should he in favour of extend- 
ing the Bengal ordinances all over India? 

16.670. Yes.?— Yes 

16.671. But once and from the first, 
or only when some necessity aroge? — I 
think I should do it as a precautionary 
measure, yes. 

16.672. From the first? — From the first. 

16.673. Y'ou would not merely make 
the system adoptive and apply it when 
necessary? — I would not wait until a lot 
of murders had been committed before 
applying it. I think prevention is better 
than cure 


Major Oadogan 

16.674. My Lord Chairman, I should 
like to ask Mr. Mills a question on his 
recommendations which appear in the 
penultiTnate paragraph of his Memoran- 
dum You urge in that paragiaph, Mr. 
Mills, that there should be a provision in 
the Statute giving the Governor of a Pro- 
vince power to appoint an extra Minister 
or Adviser from the Indian Civil Service, 
to be responsible for all measures relat- 
ing to terrorism. Take your first alterna- 
tive, tbe Minister • have you thought 
what his status would he vis-a-vis the 
Legislature ? Presumably, according to 
you, he would be in no way responsible 
to the Legislature. Would he be in the 
position of an Executive Counsellor or 
not? — (Mr. Mills.) He would be an Execu- 
tive Counsellor responsible to the Gov- 
ernor. 

16.675. Just a creature of the Govern- 
ment? Yes. T admit that his position 
on the Executive Council would be a dif- 
ficult one with Ministers of a persuasion 
different from his own. I can envisage 
that there are difficulties in this sugges- 
tion, but all that I have done is to put 
forward a proposal in order to protect 
British^ officials in the Province and to 
maintain the Intelligence Department 
intact. 

16.676. Then I want to ask a question 
with regard to the nature of the Terror- 
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ist Movement. Mr. French has already 
supplemented what he has said in his 
Memorandum, namely, that it was a 
Movement* to re-establish the ancient 
Hindu rule, by telling us that other 
extreme Movements were tacked on to it. 

I want to ask Mr. Mills whether he 
corroborates that view of Mr. French’s? 
— (Mr. French.) Excuse me. Did you say 
other extreme Movements? 

16.677. I thought he said that, apart 
from the aim of re-establishing the 
ancient Hindu rule, other extreme Move- 
ments are tacked on to it? — Can you 
point to the lines in my Memorandum 
which say that? 

16.678. No. The paragraph I am re- 
ferring to is: “ The Terrorist Movement 
is a question of vital importance in the 
political life of Bengal The aim of the 
Terrorists is to secure by force the Gov- 
ernment of the country, and re-estabhsh 
the ancient Hindu rule. As the British 
Government stands in the way they seek 
to destroy it.” I am asking Mr. Mills 
whether he corroborates that ? — ((Mr. 
French.) But pardon mej I am not aware 
that I said there were other extreme 
Movements. 

16.679. I misunderstood you? — Not a 
word of it. 

16.680. It is simply and solely, in your 
view, a Movement to re-establish the 
ancient Hindu rule.? — ^That is my view* 

16.681. What do you mean by the 
ancient Hindu rule? — ^The rule in India 
before the Muhammadans invaded the 
country; that is the ancient Hindu rule 
and that is the ideal of the Hindus. 

16.682. I pass from that question. I 
want to ask one other of Mr. Mills. Has 
your experience been too much confined 
to one Province to be able to tell the 
Committee what chances or wEat dangers 
there are of the Terrorist Movement 
spreading to other Provinces where at 
present it is not conspicuous.? — (Mr. 
Mills.) I have had some experience in the 
Central Intelligence Bureau in the Gov- 
ernment of India. The position ronghly 
is that the Terrorist Movement until 
very recently has been entirely confined 
to Northern India, with its focus in 
Bengal; but in 1925, when the ordinance 
was brought into force in Bengal and 
•action was taken under it by the police, 
the more violent elements of the Terrorist 
Movement started organising outside 
Bengal where there was no special legis- 
lation to hinder them, and we found the 
focus of violent activity shifting to the 
United Provinces, though the organising 
brains behind it were Bengal. It then 
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moved on to the Punjab and to Bihar 
and Orissa. 

16.683. Did you come to the conclusion 
that there is a branch of it spreading 
into Provinces where at present it is 
not conspicuous? — Yes, I consider there 
is a danger of it spreading there. In 
fact the nucleus of it is still present in 
those Provinces. You asked me one ques- 
tion and then you turned to Mr. French. 

16.684. I -beg your pardon.? — Might I 
just give my reply to it? You asked me 
in connection with a paragraph of his 
memorandum as to the object of the 
Terrorists. 

16.685. Yes.? — ^In my experience in 
talking to many terrorists, their object is 
to gam complete independence, they are 
not going to be satisfied with any half- 
way measures, and their scheme to gain 
independence is largely this, I think 
(mind you, this is the result of my 
talks with terrorists). They realise that 
they cannot drive the British out of 
India because they do not possess 
machine guns and aeroplanes or other 
means to do it, but I should like to quote 
from a Terrorist pamphlet which was 
widely circulated and the author of which 
was one of the cleverest and most promi- 
nent terrorists we have ever had to 
indicate the lines of revolutionary policy. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi. 

16.686. What was his name? — 
Sachindra Nath Sanyal, and the pam- 
phlet was called The Pevolutionary,” 
It was circulated in 19‘25-26. I cannot say 
these are his exact words, but they are 
approximately his words. He said : “ The 
British Government can never be cajoled 
into giving concessions, but it can be 
dragooned I think one can see that 
that is their policy. You find a bo'mb 
thrown in the Assembly. The bomb 
bursts. Nobody is injured particularly. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir H. Gidney, 

16.687. They have been injured? — ^But 
no great damage is done. It was merely 
a spectacular outrage in order to attract 
public opinion. The policy is, by sporadic 
outrages and intimidation, to make it 
so uncomfortable that the British no 
longer wish to remain in the country, 
and to influence public opinion in this 
country. 

Sir Heginald Craddoch. 

16.688. Mr. French, in answer to- Lord 
Zetland, you made some observations 
about a District Magistrate and the diffi- 
culty he would experience if, in respect 
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to law and order, i-d was under the re- 
served side and others of his duties were 
under Llie transferred side, undei Minis- 
ters ^ — (Mr. French,) Yes. 

16.689. But you have not laid stress, 3 
think, on the fact that every District 
Magistrate in India is also the collector 
or Deputy Commissioner in certain 
Provinces, as he is called, and he has a 
variety of duties there. A great many 
of them are in connection with revenues. 
Is not that the case.^ — Yes. 

16.690. Of course, it is rather less so 
in Bengal than in the Provinces, where 
there is no permanent settlement^ — ^Yes. 

16.691. You do not keep up a land 
record staff, for example .P As a mattei 
of fact, these things you have mentioned 
exist already under the present Constitu- 
tion. For instance, it is the case, is it 
not, that a Deputy Commissioner or Col- 
lector — ^I prefer to call him that now be- 
cause I am looking at that aspect of his 
duties — is entrusted not only with cer- 
tain supervision of local self-government 
which falls within the portfolio of the 
Minister, but he also has to take an in- 
terest, as Lord Zetland said, in agricul- 
ture, in education, in public health, and 
so forth, and in all these things he cor- 
responds through his Commissioner with 
the local government, which, since the 
Montagu Reforms in those branches, are 
Ministers. You do not suggest, at all 
events, that all these Departments should 
be taken away from Ministers, do you.P 
That was not the meaning of what you 
were suggesting, I understand You 
were only pointing out the difficulties of 
dual control, but you were not suggest- 
ing that the progress made under the 
Montagu Reforms should all be wiped 
out, were you? — ^Yes. 

Sir Samuel Eoare. 

16.692. I am not quite sure of the 
exact bearing of that answer. Mr. 
French would approve of the repeal of 
the 1919 Act,* is that so? — Yes. I should 
go forward to a strong Executive with 
Councils only for advice 

Marquess of Zetland. 

16.693. I must say I thought Mr. 
Frenches answer to me was quite clear. 
He wishes to abolish the Ministers alto- 
gether. Is not that so? — Yes. 

Sir Beginald Craddock. 

16.694. I was not quite sure of that. 

; I thought he had not given sufficient 

tsrttention to the work of the Collector. 

I know from personal knowledge that 
;()h^e miscellaneous things very often take 


up more time than the District Magis- 
trate’s work as District Magistrate. 
Now I would like to ask Mr. Mills a 
question. You have referred to the 
spread of terrorism to other parts of 
India p — (Mr. Mills.) Yes. 

16.695. There have been some instances 
of it in the past — in Bombay and 
Madras, have there not P — I think 
Madras has only come to notice in the 
past three or four months; otherwise, it 
has been entirely free from terrorism. 

16.696. Perhaps it was before you were 
out in India when Mr. Ashe was mur- 
dered? — ^Yes it was. 

16.697. And there was the whole of 
the Sawarkar Conspiracy in Nasik.P — 
Yes. Of course, the Terrorist Move- 
ment began m Bombay. 

16.698. There was a Nasik Con- 
spiracy case which was of great import- 
ance; in fact, it went back earlier to 
the time of the Chapekar and Poona 
murders. But at all events where you 
do see instances of it spreading from 
the focus of Bengal, as you have said, is 
in Northern India P — Yes. 

16.699. Which includes practically 
everything, except Bombay and Madras, 
does it not? When you say Northern 
India, you mean all India from Bengal 
northwards ? — I mean excluding the 
Deccan and Madras. 

16.700. I say the Bombay Presidency 
and the Madras Presidency? — Yes. 

16.701. In fact, the whole Bengal Presi- 
dency.P — Yes, the old Bengal Presidency. 

16.702. There is another point on which 
I want to ask you a question. Your 
idea IS that the ordinary G.l.D. — ^what 1 
call the ordinary C.I.D. who deal with 
things like note forgeries and so forth 
and outbreaks of ordinary dacoities as 
distinct from political dacoities — the 
ordinary C.I.D. might also be separated, 
might it? — I consider it might; in fact 
m Bengal to all intents and purposes 
now it IS separated. 

16,703 That is to say, the Terrorist 
Branches in Calcutta and Bengal are 
distinct? — In Bengal the C.I.D. has a 
Deputy Inspector-General in charge of 
it. 

16,704. That is the ordinary C.I.D'.? 
— ^No. He is in charge of both the 
Intelligence Branch and the Grime side 
of the C.I.D. but these are different 
offices. The Intelligence Branch is about 
three miles away from the Grime Branch 
of the 0,1 D. and the Deputy Inspector- 
General nowadays spends practically all 
his time in the Intelligence Branch. 
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T6,705. Who looks after the crime?— 
There is a Superintendent of Police 
who works under the Deputy Inspector- 
General. He IS a senior Superintendent 
and* he runs the whole of the crime 
side. 

16.706. The non-political crime? — Yes. 

16.707. On the other hand, you often 
have to invoke the aid of the ordinarj’' 
Police in the course of your work, have 
you not?^ — Yes 

16.708. You have got more staif prob- 
ably in Bengal on the special branch 
side or the political crime side than 
you have in other Provinces .P-j-Yes, 1 
should think *so. 

16.709. Even in Bengal you have got 
to invoke the aid of the ordinary Police 
very often P — Yes. 

16.710. For instance, house surgeons; 
in conducting arrests, if there is likely 
to be any trouble? — Yes. 

16,711 And you depend therefore 
upon complete co-ordination and co- 
operation between the ordinary Police 
and yourself P — Yes. ' 

16.712. It would not be impossible, for 
example, for your Terrorist Branch to 
be let down owing to the ordinary Police 
looking the other wayP — They certainly 
could do it. 

16.713. They have not done it 
hitherto P — No . 

16.714. You have not had any cases 
that have come to your knowledge of 
lack of co-operation where you (had to 
complain? — No. I think, generally 
speaking, the local Police co-operate 
very well. 

16.715. I was going to supplement that 
by asking: Have you got complete con- 
fidence that you would be sure of 
the co-operation of the ordinary Police 
if the ordinary Police and the special 
Brandh were to be under different heads 
altogether ? — But they would be under 
the same Inspector-General. 

16.716. Yes, but I mean that one 
would be under the Commissioners that 
you have suggested and the other would 
be under the counsellor? — I do not think 
it would be a material difficulty if they 
were under the same Inspector-General 

16,717 I wanted to get your views 
upon that. Then there is one question 
I propose to put to Mr. French, because 
it is suggested to me by the fact that 
he has travelled in other countries in 
the East and so on. Mr. French, in 
your travels did you stay in Peshawar 
on the Nortih West Frontier Province at 
all? — (Mr. French,) Yes. 
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16.718. I should just like to know 
whether you ever heard of any talk 
about a Federation of these Provinces 
under the name of Parkstan? — I have 
not heard the name Parkstan, but the 
idea is in the air. 

16.719. In the air where P — In India, 
in the Punjab, in the North West 
Frontier Province. 

16.720. You can say that really from 
having heard about it, can you? — Yes, 
I have heard hints of it, but T have not 
heard the actual name Parkstan in 
India. I have hints of the thing; the 
idea of a great Muhammadan State, 
including the Punjab, the North West 
Frontier, Sind, Baluchistan and 
Kaslhmir, and also Afghanistan. 

Mr. A. 11. Ghuzncivi. 

16.721. Mr French, in your memo- 
randum you state that the aim of the 
terrorists is to secure by force the 
government of the country and re- 
establish the ancient Hindu rule? — Yes. 

16.722. You were my colleague in the 
Legislative Assembly in the year 1929.? — 
Yes. 

16.723. Do you remember the incident 
when the bombs were thrown ? — One 
burst six feet away from me. 

16.724. And five feet away from me? — 
Yes. 

16.725. And they threw a number of 
handbills printed in red? — I saw them. 

16.726. Let me put this to you : The 

object of the terrorist movement is to 
establish a Socialistic Republic; and 
here I will read to you from the Rules 
and Regulations of the Hindustan 
Socialist Republican Association: The 

object of the Association shall be to 
establish a Socialist Republic of the 
United States of India by an organized 
and armed revolution ’’ Therefore, if 
I say to you that the object is not to 
establish the ancient Hindu rule but the 
object is to establish a Communist 
Republic, is that correct? I am reading 
from their own rules and regulations? — 
Yes. 

16.727. Is that correct.? — I do not 
agree. I had a thorough insight into 
the terrorist organization when I com- 
mitted the Bansal Supplementary Con- 
spiracy Case, and the terrorist 
pamphlets and the terrorist regulations 
were full of references to the goddess 
Kali, and the oaths were taken on the 
altar of the goddess Kali, and there was 
one very striking thing in their instruc- 
tions to their recruits. They said : 

“ Some people say that the English 

3 U 4 
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have a strong army. Do not fear the 
soldiers and cannon of the English. On 
our side ttiII be the gods and heroes of 
ancient times. When the time comes 
for us to meet the English m battle the 
weapons of the English will crumble in 
their hands.’’ That is in the terrorist 
pamphlet of their organization. 

16,728 JHere is the terrorist leaflet 
{pn'odiicing same )^ — I know, but I may 
mention that in that Barisal supple- 
mentary conspiracy case the terrorists 
talked a lob about Italian revolution- 
aries,’ they talked a lot about Mazzini 
and Garibaldi. That was the cant re- 
volutionary talk in those days. 
Especially they talked about Mazzini in 
view of his doctrine supporting assassina- 
tion. Now they have taken up Com- 
munist and Socialist catchwords, but I 
maintain that those catchwords are only 
a sham; they are only a screen. That is 
my opinion. 

16.729. It has been suggested here by 
Mr. B. C. Chatterjee in his Memorandum 
before the Joint Committee that the 
terrorist movement in its origin and aim 
was an anti-Muslim movement. Is that 
true? — ^No; I should say it is primarily 
anti-English. If they succeed in getting 
the English out of the way then they 
twill deal with the Muslims. That is 
their programme. 

16.730. I will now read to you a state- 
ment. Do you know Mr, Barindra Gosh.?* 
— The brother of Arabinda? 

16.731. Yes?’ — I have not met him; I 
know him very well by repute. 

16.732. Did you know that he was a 
terrorist and was convicted P — He was one 
of the founders of the Jugantar Society. 

16.733. I will read to you a statement 

which Mr. Barindra Gosh made very 
recently on the 26th August, 1933. He 
said this: I can definitely state that 

the Anandamath never preached a 
patriotic and holy war against the Mus- 
lims. I do not know rwhat induced Mr. 
B. 0. Chatterjee to say this in his 
Memorandum to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, but it is a statement that can 
easily be refuted by anyone who has read 

Anandamath.’ ” Following that he 
says : ‘‘I think no one can say with 
better authority than myself, who was 
instrumental in starting the first revolu- 
tionary party in Bengal, that Bengal 
terrorism was never communal.” Is that 
statement correct?’ — No, because in the 
^ , Barisal supplementary conspiracy case, T 

.^member the famous question letter 
was one of the exhibits in the case 
one of the members wrote to 


the head and said* When we have dealt 
with the English, what about the 
Muslims? Shall we not he their little 
brothers-in-law ? ” You know the Hindu 
word. * 

16.734. Yes, I know the Hindu word. 
Then Mr. B. C. Chatterjee before the 
Committee said this : ‘‘ Let England do 
these two courageous acts of justice, and 
introduce the Reforms into India with 
the Hindus of Bengal on her side. And 
it IS the firm belief of the present writer 
that such righteous action will win over 
the present revolutionary youths of 
Bengal in the same way that the 
courageous declaration of the 20th 
August, 1917, [won over the then revolu- ^ 
tionary party of India”?’ — ^You mean 
that a generous proposal will win over 
the revolutionary party? 

16.735. Now I come to the two generous 
acts which he wanted the English to do. 
The first generous act was to renounce 
the Poona Pact, and the next generous 
act was to reduce the number of Muslim 
selits and give more to the caste Hindus 
Those are the two generous acts he is 
referring to that will prevent the 
terrorism in Bengal and will make the 
terrorists, as he was a terrorist himself, 
go over to the right sideP — ^What has 
that got to do with terrorism? The 
terrorists are not interested in these 
questions. The terrorists take no interest 
in the Poona Pact and they take no 
interest in the number of Muslim seats. 
What they want is to turn the English 
out of India by force. 

16.736. And terrorists care nothing at 
all how many ,, seats the Muslims get and 
how many the Hindus getP — The 
terrorists are not primarily interested 
in politics. They are concei‘ned with 
their own movement. 

16.737. I will ask you o*ne more 
question. You were in Midnap ore? — 
Yes. 

16.738. Law and order is not at present 
transferred: it is a reserved subject P — 
Yes. 

16.739. Can you tell this Committee 
why you have not been able to control 
this terrorist movement in Bengal — 
The reason for that is because the powers 
were not sufficient. 

16.740. But law and order was iiot 
a transferred subject which was under 
a Member? — No, but when law and 
order is in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, the Government must have suffi- 
cient powers to control terrorism pi'O- 
perly. 
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16.741. Wlio was there to prevent the 
Government from taking those powers? 
— The Government did not take them : 
that IS all, 

16.742. Therefore, why do you say : 

Do not transfer law and order ” p The 

law and order was not transferred. Why 
do you not take this power to cope with 
the terrorist movement in Bengal ? — 
because * the Government did not take 
sufficient powers completely to quell the 
Terrorist Movement in Bengal is no 
reason why they should he handed over 
to somebody else. 

16.743. Your objection is not to trans- 

fer Law and Order, because you feel 
that the Terrorist Movement will in- 
crease, but the Law and Order is not a 
transferred subject. Why have you not 
taken those steps to put an end to the 
Terrorist Movement now ? — That is an 
answer for the Government of Bengal to 
give. ^ 

16.744. Therefore I should like to ask 
you this: Then you have made out no 
case for not transferring Law and Order ? 
— No; on the contrary, I think 1 have 
made out a strong case. 

16.745. You said you had been in Mid- 
na^ore after the murder of Douglas, an^ 
before the murder of Peddie? — No, Ped- 
dle was first murdered. Douglas suc- 
ceeded me. 

16.746. Can you tell me the reason why 
in Midnapore alone year after year these 
English Magistrates are being murdered? 
— I think the Terrorists regard Midna- 
pore as a very suitable scene for staging a 
tour de force. 

16.747. I put this to you : The Govern- 
ment did not take sufficient steps, other- 
wise they could not have murdered year 
after year the English officers there. It 
is the Government who should have taken 
those steps but have not taken them ? — 
Mr. Mills has dealt with that question. 
The history of Terrorism in Bengal is of 
terrorism rising to a certain level, then 
the Government taking strong action, 
then the Government, when the outrages 
cease, giving up the special measures, the 
outrages re-appearing, further measures 
being put on, those measures being taken 
ofi, then further outrages occurring, and 
then further repressive measures. I can 
give you the dates. The first campaign 
of terrorism was from 1907 to 1915. Then 
the Defence of India Act was passed, 
and in 1916 it was enforced. By 1918 it 
had borne fruit. In 1918-19 the out- 
rages were only one a year. Then in 
1920 the Defence of India Act expired. 


In 1921 the Rowlatt Act was repealed. 
In 1923 there were nine outrages. In 
1924, ’eight. In October there was a 
limited ordinance, and 76 arrests. In 
1925 the Bengal Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act was passed with a five years’ 
duration. In 1926 and 1928 the outrages 
dropped in number. In 1929 there were 
four outrages. In 1930, the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act expired 
on the 21st March. In April, 1930, came 
the Chittagong outrage. The Govern- 
ment immediately after that issued an 
Ordinance, but in 1930 there were 36 
outrages and 19 murders. In 1931 there 
were 67 Terrorist outrages and nine 
murders. Now some very strong 
measures have been put on, and we will 
see that the outrages will cease. 

16.748. You mean by ‘'now,” in 1933 P 
— Yes, I understand so. 

16.749. Mr. French, you are of the 
opinion that Law and Order should not 
be transferred? — Yes. 

16.750. Is it only for Bengal? — For the 
whole of India. 

16.751. Mr. Mills, I will just ask you 
one question. You have referred in your 
Memorandum to the fact that the seed 
has been well planted?— (Mr. Mills,) Yos. 

16.752. .'Where? — It was |)lanted in 
Bombay. 

16.753. And after that.? — After that 
the roots spread to Bengal. 

16.754. And no other Province? — ^At 
that time it spread solely to Bengal. 

16.755. Now? — Now there are branches 
of the organisation throughout Northern 
India. 

16.756. Not^ in Madras? — 1 believe 
about three months ago an organisation 
came to light in Madras, and they ran a 
conspiracy case. That, I believe, was 
also due to* Bengal influence. 

Db. Shafa^At Ahmad Khan, 

in your replies to 
Mr. Ghuznavi, you have said that the 
targets of the Terrorist attack were 
mainly Europeans. Am I right in con- 
cluding from _ your replies that the 
^rrorist activities are directed against 
the ■ Europeans as a whole?— (Mr. 
French,) The Terrorists have also mur- 
dered a number of very gallant Indian 
Police Officers, but they murdered them 
because they were serving the British 
Government. 

16,758. But their primary object is to 
do away with the Europeans ?— No I 
should say that their primary object is 
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to do away wit-Ii the British Government 
in India 

16.759. The Police are regarded by the 
Terrorists, I suppose, as the mam instru- 
ment for the work of the Europeans.^ — 
The Police are regarded by the Terrorists 
as pait of the British Government m 
India. 

16.760. And therefore as the chief 
agent of the Europeans? — They are part 
of the British Government. 

16.761 I put this to you, Mr French. 
Anything that is done by the Police in 
the discharge of its duties is regarded 
as being guided, or at least inspired, by 
the European masters? — I do not accept 
the expression European masters ’’ — 
British Government. 

16.762 The Europeans, therefore, have 
to get the blame for anything that is 
done by the Police ? — ^I do not follow that. 

16.763. I will come to my point. 1 
am asking you whether you agree or 
not? — No, I do not agree to that. 

16.764. The Police is and has been 
regarded as the chief agent for carrying 
out the work of the policy of the Euro- 
peans? — I do not know the term ‘‘ Euro- 
pean.’’ I would say the Government in 
India. 

16.765. Therefore, whatever is done by 
the Police the Europeans get the blame? 
— No, L do not know that. 

16.766. I put it to you whether you 
are not really isolating the Europeans by 
keeping the Police reserved and if you 
transfer the Police to the charge of 
Indian Ministers they may be able to 
deal with the Terrorist activities and 
Terrorist crimes probably in a more 
efficacious and prompt mapmer than has 
been done so far? — I do not think so. 

16.767. Why? — I think the British 
Government is more competent to main- 
tain Law and Order than Indian Minis- 
ters under an elected system — under a 
Parliamentary system. 

16.768. Your fear is, therefore, that if 
the Police is transferred it probably will 
not be able to discharge its duty ? — I have 
not got a fear, I have got a certainty. 

16.769. But you have also got a cer- 
tainty that the entire system inaugurated 
since 1919 has been absolutely a failure 
in India? — I think it has been a failure, 
yes. 

16.770. And that certainty is on the 
same footing as the certainty that you 
have just mentioned. The certainty that 
Parliamentary government is a failure is 

^ on a par with your certainty that the 
f transfer of the Police would be a failure? 

No, because I have observed , instances 


in which it has failed. I have given the 
Municipalities. 1 have given reasons for 
considering that the elective system of 
municipal administration in Bengal has 
been a failure. I can also give the Legis- 
lative Councils, if you wi^h. 

16.771. Your remarks regarding Ben- 
gal are applicable to every municipality 
in Bengal in 1933? — I should say they 
are applicable to the great majority. 

16.772. Then you do not agree at aft 
with Mr. Mills that the Intelligence De- 
partment, or the Intelligence Branch, 
could be at least isolated and placed in 
charge of the Governor.? — No, I do not 
think so. 

16.773. You disagree with him? — I do 
not disagree with Mr. Mills. I think 
Mr. Mills IS viewing the question from a 
different angje. Mr. Mills’ first concern 
(Mr. Mills will correct me if I am wrong) 
IS how (his Department can be kept intact 
and* in proper working order. (Mr. 
Mills.) And also how European officials 
will be protected. (Mr. French.) Your 
question to me is whether, if you sepa- 
rate the Intelligence Department, it .will 
be possible to run tlie province efficiently. 
Is that not so? 

16.774. Yes?— I say. No. 

• 16,775. Now, Mr. Mills, do you think 
that the proposal you have made regard- 
ing the placing of the Intelligence 
Bureau or the Intelligence Branch will 
be met by any section of the White 
Paper? — (Mr. Mills.) No, I do not think 
it would. 

16.776. Your proposal is that the In- 
telligence Branch should be permanently 
placed in charge of the Governor? — I do 
not say permanently placed in charge 
of the Governor. 

16.777. What is your time limit then?' 
— I should say if there were a Minister 
whom the Governor felt was in no way 
connected with the Congress, he could 
very well place Terrorism under such a 
Minister. 

16.778. The Minister would he prac- 
tically the whole of the Executive Coun 
cil? — Responsible for Law and Order. 

16.779. He will constitute the Execu- 
tive Council. You are thinking of the 
elected Minister? — I should leave it open 
to the Governor. If he considered that 
a Minister could be put in charge of the 
Intelligence system without any danger 
■to the system, then it would be perfectly 
open to him to do so. The Minister 
responsible for Law and Order might 
very well be someone not connected 
with Congress at all. If that is so 
I see no reason why the Intelligence 
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Branch should not he put under such a 
Minister. 

16.780. That clears up the position 
greatly, I think. Then your proposal 
does not differ fundamentally from the 
joroposals that are implicit in the White 
Paper.? — No. J should leave it entirely 
in the discretion of the Governor. 

16.781. Then your proposal really is 
not .based upon a radical modification 
of the White Paper? — No; so far as I 
have read the White Paper; all I sug- 
gest is that there might be -power to 
appoint an extra Minister in charge of 
this Terrorist portfolio; or the Governor 
might take over the portfolio himself, if 
he considers it is desirable. 

16.782. The extra Minister will not 
necessarily be the official Minister? — He 
might not be, if the Governor could find 
somebody else whom he considered could 
be in charge of the Intelligence Branch 
without danger to the Intelligence 
system. 

16.783. He might be an elected 
Minister? — ^That is quite possible. 

16.784. You do not exclude the possi- 
bility of an elected Minister being 
appointed in charge of the Intelligence 
Branch? — The only danger would be if 
the Congress Party were in power in the 
Council; he would then have to appoint 
his Minister from that Party. 

16.785. And if the Congress Party 
were not in power you would have no 
objection to the appointment of a 
Minister who might be placed in charge 
of the Intelligence Branch? — No; it 
would be in the Governor's discretion. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

16.786. Mr. Mills, in your Memorandum 
one of the fears that you have expressed, 
if I may say so the main fear that you 
have expressed, is this, that if at any 
time there was a general amnesty 
exercised towards Terrorists, the work 
of the Special Branch or of the Intelli- 
gence Branch of the Police would be 
destroyed, and it would be impossible to 
build up the organisation again? — No. 
I do not say that in those circumstances 
it would be impossible to build up the 
organisation. I said that the morale of 
the Intelligence Branch would be very 
greatly lowered. 

16.787. Take it at that. Would you 
regard an amnesty of that kind as a 
grave menace to the peace and 
tranquillity of India? — ^I think it would 
be a very grave menace to the peace and 
tranquillity of Bengal. 


16.788. And you think the Governor 
ought to have power to resist any such 
proposal which his Ministry might make 
to him.? — Yes, I do; because he is 
responsible for the tranquillity of the 
Province. 

16.789. If the Governor ha-d ample 
power to overrule his Ministers and to 
take any action which he considered 
necessary, or directed to be taken when- 
ever he thought there was a grave menace 
to the peace and tranquillity of the 
Province, including any proposed amnesty 
to Terrorists, that would meet your 
wishes? — ^Yes. I believe that is pro- 
vided in the White Paper. 

16.790. Again, do you not regard 
Terrorism as a grave menace to the peace 
and tranquillity of India, apart from any 
question of amnesties.? — J do. 

16.791. And if the Governor had com- 
plete -power to deal with that, that again 
would meet the fear that you have in 
mind? — Yes, I have made that sugges- 
tion. 

16.792. One question with regard to 
these amnesties, the two that you have 
referred to in your Memorandum which 
have already taken place. You recognise 
that when those amnesties were 
announced Law and Order was com- 
pletely reserved? — ^Yes. 

16.793. So that the mere fact that Law 
and Order is reserved does not rule out 
any exercise of any particular power on 
any particular occasion? — ^I do not quite 
follow that question. 

16.794. Law and Order being reserved 
merely gives powers to the Governor. It 
does not rule out the exercise by the 
Governor of his own authority one way 
or the other in favour of an amnesty or 
against it on any particular occasion 
when it might arise? — No. 

16.795. Now, Mr. French, may I put 
one or two questions to you. I under- 
stand from answers you have given to 
questions put to you by previous 
questioners that, according to you, the 
whole of this scheme which originate-d in 
1919 was a mistake I want to ask you 
this. I have understood clearly that at 
present you do not want to go forward; 
you want to go backward ; but would 
you at any time consider that in India 
Parliamentary institutions and -demo- 
cratic institutions could be introduced? — 
(Mr. French.) I cannot see them p-ossible 
in the reasonable future. 

16.796. You think, therefore, that any 
urge towards them ought to be resisted? 
— ^What sort of urge? 
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16.797. Both in the form of formulating 
a constitution based upon that principle 
and also in the form of trying if possible 
to suppress any such desire among the 
people ? — As I think they will not be 
feasible in the near future I think that 
making such plans is hardly useful 
energy 

16.798. That is answering one part of 
my question. May I put now the second 
part, which I think has not been 
answered. Do you think it could lead to 
mischief to permit the desire for such in- 
stitutions to grow and be continued to be 
expressed in India for some years at 
least ^ — I am in favour of allowing as 
much liberty in India as is consonant 
with the maintenance of public order. 

16.799. If you will excuse me, my ques- 
tion was not so far as liberty is con- 
cerned. My question is with regard to 
political aspirations and a desire and an 
expression of a desire for the attainment 
of these institutions? — That is a part of 
liberty. 

16.800. Do you or do you not consider 
that the Government in India ought to 
encourage and promote a desire for demo- 
cratic institutions and Parliamentary 
Government ? — No. 

16.801. And you think that the British 
Government in India has so far done 
nothing because it has been a reserved 
Government, to equip people of India for 
self-government, because that should not 
be the object of government at alP — I 
think it has tried and has not succeeded. 

16.802. And that therefore it ought to 
abandon the attempt? — ^Yes. 

16.803. Now you said with regard to a 
scheme to which reference was made by 
Sir Reginald Craddock that you had 
heard mention of it in the Punjab among 
other places? — I have not heard mention 
of it, I have just heard hints. 

16.804. When were you in the Punjab 
last? — I was in the Punjab last in May 
of last year — May, 1932. 

16.805. You have said that you heard 
hints of a great Muhammadan State in- 
cluding some Provinces of British India 
and also of Afghanistan? — ^Yes. 

16.806. The hints must have been that 
this large and powerful Muhammadan 
State should be outside the British Em- 
pire if it was to include Afghanistan? — 
Well, they were only envisaging that as 
a possibility of the future. 

16.807. But did the hints that you 

hearing convey anything to 
' mind with regard to the possibility 

'fciiS't the Muhammadans of 


Northern India desired Afghanistan to be 
included within a British Federation of 
Muslim States, or did you think that 
they desired that these British Provinces 
should go outside the British Empire if 
it was to include Afghanistan? — I do not 
think there is an active desire at present 
to set up any such State, but it is a 
possibility that is m men^s minds for 
some future time if necessary. 

16,808 Did you hear hints directly or 
indirectly from any Muslim sources? — I 
heard them from Muslim sources. 

16.809. Directly yourself P — Directly my- 
self. 

16.810. But it did not occur to you to 
inquire whether it was envisaged that 
this Federatp^on would be within the 
British Empire or outside it ? — I only 
heard it as a very vague idea. 

Sarda But a Singh. 

16.811. Only one question, Mr. French. 
Are you aware that during these last 11 
or 12 years Co-operative movement, edu- 
cation and agriculture, were transferred 
subjects under the control of Ministers? 
— Yes. 

16.812. Is it a fact or is it not a fact 
that rapid improvement has been made 
in all these departments, such as in edu- 
cation; hundreds and thousands of new 
schools have been opened. Similarly 
many new Co-operative Societies, Central 
Banks and Central Co-operative Mort- 
gage Banks have been started, and again 
much has been done for the improvement 
of agriculture? — Shall I take those items 
one by one? 

16.813. As you please.? — I do not think 
that the Co-operative credit movement 
in Bengal has improved. In my experi- 
ence and in that of some other District 
Officers the Co-operative Credib Societies 
have fallen into the hands of village 
moneylenders; they lend money to each 
other, and then they lend it to the rest 
of the population. Last year in the 
Legislative Assembly a member enquired 
from me what had happened as regards 
the Registrar. The Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies in Bengal at that 
time was under suspension. 

16.814. I am talking of the Punjab.? — 
So much for Co-operative Credit 
Societies. 

16.815. Have you anything to say with 
regard to the Punjab? — I do not know 
the Punjab well enough. 

Sir Han Singh Gour. 

16.816. I just wish to ask you two 
questions, Mr. French. If you scrap 
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tile Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, as you 
advocate, and go back to autocratic rule, 
which is your objective, do you think 
it will add to the contentment of India? 
— Yes 

16.817. It would? — Yes, 

16.818, For how long do you think 
that contentment will last? — Indefinitely. 


Sir Phiroze Sethna. 

16.819. In that case you would have 
Executive Counsellors ? — I would cer- 
tainly have Executive Counsellors, 

16.820. Would they be all Europeans? 
— Certainly not. All I say is that I am 
against Parliamentary government. I 
am not in the least against Indians hold- 
ing important posts m the Government. 
I am not at all against that in any 
form. 


Sir Sari Singli Gour. 


16,821- Would you appoint Indians as 
Governors of Provinces P — It they were 
fit for the post, yes. I am only against 
Parliamentary government in India; I 
am ^ not against the employment of 
Indians in any way. 

16.822. I want to ask Mr. MiUs one 
question. Mr. Mills, the terrorist move- 
ment in Bengal has a pretty lone: his- 
tory.?— (Mr. Mills.) Yes. 

16.823. During all these years the 
terrorist movement in Bengal has con- 
tinued in spite of the efforts made to 
control it? ^Yes, because the action which 
has been approved by the Government, 
has always been inadequate to deal 
with it. Firm enough measures have not 
been taken. 


16,824. You ascribe tte continuance c 
the terrorist morement to the weaknes 
of Government P— I consider that th 
^vernment are always afraid to tak 
too severe measures beeause of nubli 
opinion. ^ 

16,826. Therefore, it is a weakness o 
Government P— Yes. 

16.826. And that weakness has nothin 
to do with the Montagu-Chelmsford Re 
forms beeause the terrorist movemen 
began in 1906?— That is so. 

16.827. And that weakness may con 
tinue in future, even if you are to re 
serve law and order; there is no guaran 
tee against it?— No. But the Govern 
ment at the present time are taking firr 
measures. They seem to realise that i 
IS a grave matter. 

16,828- After all, it depends on tE 
discretion of the Government,? — ^Yes. 


4 


16.829. The Government is sporadically 
strong perhaps — sometimes strong and 
sometimes weak? — ^Yes. 

16.830. There is no guarantee in future 
against a sporadically weak Government? 
—No. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna. 

16.831. You told us the differences be- 
tween the Intelligence Branch of the 
Police and the Special Branch of the 
Police, Mr. Mills? — ^Yes. 

16.832. You explained to us what is 
the difference in Bengal or does the same 
division extend also in the other Pro- 
vinces? — No; I think Bengal is the only 
Province which has an Intelligence 
Branch, in other Provinces it is called 
the Special Branch of the C I.D. It is 
co-nfusing, but it is the same thing 
practically. 

16.833. You refer to the Intelligence 
Bureau of the Government of India? — 
Yes. 

16.834. How does that differ from the 
others? — Its functions are different from 
those of the Intelligence Branch in the 
Provinces, its functions being to co- 
ordinate the work of the different Pro- 
vinces. 

16.835. Yon referred to two Congress- 
Parties in Bengal? — Yes. 

16.836. Which are those? — The two 
Congress factions, one might call them. 

16.837. Are they known by different 
names? — No, they have different leaders, 

16.838. You have explained what is the 
avowed object of the terrorists and you 
Siuggest your remedy in your Memo- 
randum, namely, to have legislation on 
the lines of the current Act permanently 
on the Statute Book? — ^Yes, 

16.839. Do you not think the remedy 
is worse than the disease, after your ex- 
perience in Ireland? — I have never been 
in Ireland, 

16.840. Yon have not, but I mean the 
experience of this country? — ^No, I do 
not think it would. 

16.841. You think oppressive measures 
would stop terrorism.? — I see no other 
method of dealing with it at all. 

16.842. Smpposing the White Paper 
proposals ended in reforms which satis- 
fied the great majority of Indians ? — They 
would not satisfy the terrorists beeause 
they are completely irreconcilable. Their 
sole aim is complete independence. 

16.843. You refer to mtunicipalities ; I 
suppose your experience is confined to 
Bengal Province, Mr. French, to judge 
from the municipalities which you quote 
as being mismanaged ?— (Mr. French.) 
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^ly personal experience is confined to 
Bengal, but from what I have heard 
from other District Officers, it is much 
the same in other parts of India. 

16,844. You single out a few cases from 
administration reports. Is not it a fact 
that against one such miunicipality 
which you say is mismanaged there are 
dozens which are well managed^ — No. 

16,845 Have you proofs to show that^^ 
—The extract which I read from the 
Pengai Administration Report was about 
the Province as a whole, about the muni- 
cipalities as a whole. 

16.846. And you gave quotations from 
administration reports, not of this year, 
last year, or two years ago^ but of seTeral 
years back ^ — The rest of my evidence 
was my own personal experience 

16.847. In reply to Lord Salisbury you 
said your knowledge was up to date, Mr. 
French, yet you told the Committee that 
the Calcutta Municipality was super- 
seded. Again you said it was suspended. 
Is that so.P — I should have used the word 
“ suspended.’’ 

16.848. You used both? — ^I should have 
used “ suspended.” 

16.849. Is it suspended? — I saw the 
notice in all the newspapers here that 
on the 5th September the Bill had passed 
amending it 

16.850. May I tell you it is not sus- 
pended? The Bill imposes certain re- 
strictions, and the information which you 
have given to the Committee is not cor- 
rect? — I will take it from you, but it is 

The Times ” newspaper that I read it 
in. It is The Times ” which is not 
correct if the information is not correct. 


Sir Kari Singh Gour. 

16,851. I think you got it from the 
(Morning Post ”? — ^Also “ The Times.” 


Sir Phiroze Sethna, 

16.852. You said the main attitude of 
the Indian public towards the Terrorists 
is that of fear? Do you imply thereby 
that the attitude is also one of sympathy 
towards the Terrorists? — No,, the attitude 
of the mass of the population is not of 
sympathy, 

16.853. I am glad to hear that. One 
last question, Mr. French. I understand 
you were Gk)verument Whip in the Legis- 
lative Assembly when you were there? — 
I was Assistant G-overnment "Whip. 

16.854. I beg your pardon You said: 
“ There is no evidence that Parlia- 
mentary Institutions will be a success in 
,^IlLdia.” Win you tell the Committee 

has been your experience of the 


time when you were on the Assembly, 
whether the Assembly was worked on 
proper lines or otherwise? — The reason 
why the elective system has not succeeded 
in the Legislative Assembly is based on 
two grounds the first ground is, in my 
observation, the majority of the elected 
members of the Legislative Assembly did 
not represent political parties or political 
modes of thought, but represented 
different communities, Hindus or Muham- 
madans. The evidence I have to offer 
in support of that is the sort of questions 
asked in the Legislative Assembly. I 
could support my contention by reference 
to the Debates in the Legislative Assem- 
bly. That would take a long time, and 
would occupy a great deal of the very 
important time of this Joint Committee, 
so I just propose to give four or five 
typical questions if you wish. They are 
all of a communal nature. Shall I read 
them, or will you take them as read? 

16,855- I do not think I will trouble 
the Committee; there is no time now. 
That is all? — My second reason to say 
that the elective system has not suc- 
ceeded in the Legislative Assembly is 
that in 1931 the Legislative Assembly 
refused supply to the Government. On 
the 23rd March, 1931, a proposal .was 
passed reducing the rates of income tax 
with a loss of 240 lakhs. On the 26th 
March, 1931, the Viceroy recommended 
its restoration. 

Lord Eustace Percy 

16.856. The Viceroy?’ — The Governor- 
General. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi, 

16.857. Did not the European mem- 
bers in the Assembly also vote for the 
reduction of the income tax? — Not that 
one. Again in the case of the Indian 
Finance Bill (supplementary and extend- 
ing), in the special Session of November, 
1931, between the 16th November and 
the 19th November four crores were re- 
fused to the Government. The Viceroy 
had to restore this also. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna. 

16.858. And you find fault with the 
Assembly for doing so ? — I find fault 
with the Assembly for refusing neces- 
sary supplies to the Government. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna.’] Therefore, they 
are not fit for democratic Government. 

(Major <7. E. Attlee. 

16.859. Mr. Mills, I wanted to ask you 
one point with regard to the question of 
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tlie Congress getting power in Bengal. 
Has not tbe Congress Party always 
quarrelled among itself in Bengal? — (Mr. 
Mills.) It has for a considerable period. 

16.860. Do not most communities 
quarrel among themselves in Bengal? — 1 
do not think one can say that. 

16.861. Have there not been dissensions 
even among the Muslims too? — Yes, but 
I do not think there has ever been such 
a definite cleavage as there has been 
between the two Congress factions in the 
Province. 

16.862. Why do you assume that sud- 
denly with the introduction of the re- 
forms all these dissensions will be healed 
and you will have complete domination 
by a united party .f’ — I think when there 
is a chance of getting real power there 
will be a far stronger incentive to 
combine. 

16.863. Has not the Congress Party 
real power in the Calcutta Municipality? 
— In the municipality they have. 

16.864. That did not prevent Mr. Sen 
Gupta and Mr. Subas Bose from quarrel- 
ling — No, it did not prevent them. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaher. 

16.865. Mr. French, so far as I can 
gather from your Memorandum your 
attitude is this, that you are not sug- 
gesting any modifications of individual 
proposals of the White Paper, but you 
are absolutely opposed to the scheme of 
the White Paper.? — (Mr. French.) Yes. 

16.866. Therefore your position is 
different from that of Mr. Mills.? — (Mr. 
Mills.) Yes, I mentioned that before. 

16.867. I take it, Mr. French, your 
Memorandum is based upon your 
experience in the Legislative Assembly 
which you frankly stated is a failure 
of Parliamentary Institutions ? — (Mr. 
French.) Yes. 

16.868. You do not share the view of 
some people, that it has laid the germs 
of real representation, as yet in a 
quickening form ? — N o . 

16.869. May I rea'd to you the opinion 
of the Government of India in their 
despatch where, speaking of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly . this is what they say : 
'' That Assembly has sown the seeds as 
yet only quickening of real representa- 
tion.’’ I take it you do not share this 
view.? — No. 

16.870. May I point out to you that 
the signatories to that despatch are the 
following : Lord Irwin ; Commander- in- 
Chief Sir William Bird wool, Sir George 
Rainy, Sir James Crerar, Sir George 


Schuster, Sir B. L. Mitter, Sir Fazl-i- 
Husain, and Sir Joseph W. Bhore. May 
I further point out that two of these 
gentlemen, Sir George Rainy and Sir 
James Crerar, are the doyens of your 
Service? Do you share their vievr, or 
do you think they are absolutely wrong 
in their estimation about that.? — My 
view being what it is, I cannot say that 
their view is right. 

16.871. May I point out to you that 

the representatives of European com- 
merce in India who have gone into the 
Legislatures, Central as well as Pro- 
vincial, do not share your view at all. 
May I point out to you that their repre- 
sentative giving evidence before this 
Committee stated his experience in the 
following terms : I have been in three 

Legislatures m India, and all I can say 
is that the amount of assimilation of 
the Parliamentary system which has 
gone on in the minds of my Indian 
colleagues is very considerable. I think 
that the proceedings in the Assembly, 
indeed of the Bengal Council, when I 
was a member during its most stormy 
days, and of the Madras Council, would’ 
do great credit to any Parliamentary 
Institution.” You think this view^ is 
wrong ? — Yes. 

Lt.-Col. )Sir H. Gidney. 

16.872. Mr. Mills, in answer to Dr. 
Shafa’ At Ahmad Khan you said that 
the Governor should have power to hand 
over Law and Order even to an elected 
Minister? — ^At his discretion. 

Lieut.-Col Sir JEL. Gidney. 

16.873. In reply to a previous ques- 
tion you said that if the Congress Party 
were in power the Governor should elect 
a Minister from them in charge of Law 
and Older? — Yes, at his discretion. 

16.874. You also said that it is your 

opinion it is quite likely that the Con- 
gress Party would sweep the elections? 

Yes. 

16.875. Supposing I put before you a 
picture of a Party — ^it may be develop- 
ing in India to-day under the guise of 
some other name — but with the principles 
and objects of the Congress Party, would 
you object to that Party?— It all depends 
whether it has associations with the 
terrorists. 

16.876. Then do you state here defi- 
nitely that the Congress Party and the 
terrorist party are one and the same 
thing? — Practically, in Bengal 

16.877. Do you mean by this that the 
Congress leaders are roally the brains 
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behind the terrorist movement? — ^Yes^ 
most certainly. 

16.878. In your Memorandum you have 
:given quite a different idea of how law 
and Older should be managed. The first 
alternative you suggest is to appoint an 
extra Minister or adviser from the 
Indian Civil Service if the Governor con- 
siders that necessary, and the other 
alternative is that the Governor would 
take over the portfolio himself — Yes. 

16.879. You now introduce a third 
method by suggesting that even if this 
Minister were an elected Minister, pro- 
vided he did not belong to one of these 
Parties you would not object to him 
taking over Law and Order — I have said 
there, if the Governor considered such 
a course necessary. He might not con- 

i sider it necessary ** 

16.880. Now do* you look upon the Cal- 
cutta Corporation as a mirror reflecting 
the political opinion of Bengal as a Pro- 
vince?^ — I think it does. 

16.881. Have you ever known a Muslim 
to be elected as Mayor of the Calcutta 
Corporation ? — No. 

16.882. Do you think a Muslim will 
ever be elected as Mayor ? — I should think 
it improbable. 

16.883. Then do you think that the 
composition of the Bengal Legislative 
Council with a large majority of Muslims 

"would not have an antidotal effect upon 
the Congress? Do you think that the 
•suggested Council of Bengal with a large 
percentage of Muslims would not be an 
antidote to the Swaraj ever regaining 
power?— I have already said that I con- 
sider a certain number of Muslims would 
come it on the Congress ticket 

16.884. Then do you agree with me that 
a large number of Muslims to-day sup- 
port Congress candidates ?— Yes, I have 
already said so. 

16.885. Am I right in saying that the 
reason of this is because of their finan- 
cial andebtedness to the Hindus P—That 
I am afraid I cannot give an answer to. 

^ Earl of Lytton. 

16.886. Mr. Mills, I [want to ask you 
<^e question on the subject of releases 
m which you have spoken. You deplored 
indiscriminate release of detenus.? — ^Yes, 
my Lord. 

16.887. You are aware, of course, that 
apart from general amnesties which have 
taken place from time to time there has 
.b^n a ^ regular policy of releasing 

/ on undertakings.? — 


16.888. When you spoke about outrages 
committed by those who had been re- 
leased did you include any men who were 
released after giving an undertaking? — 
I cannot say that, but we have had cases 
of detenus who have been released and 
have given an undertaking, having been 
re-arrested when further repressive legis- 
lation came in ; in other words, they 
have broken their word and gone back to 
the terrorist movement. 

16.889. You have known cases where 
men have given an undertaking and have 
broken it afterwards? — ^Yes, I can speak 
from my experience of a case in which 
an undertaking was given, I think, after 
the Defence of India Act expired, and 
that man went back again into the move- 
ment. We have had cases of it; I am 
certain of that. 

16.890. I am speaking, of course, of 
detenu under the Bengal Ordinance? — 
Yes. 

16.891. Do you know of your own ex- 
perience of any men who were released 
after giving an undertaking and who 
have been subsequently re-arrested? — 
Yes, I know of one or two- cases. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir H. Gidney 

16.892. Continnumg my question, 
would not I be right in saying that the 
Muslim community in Bengal to-day are 
now quite capable of managing their o-wn 
affairs with the majoiity that they will 
have in the proposed Council and that 
they would resent the Congress leader- 
ship P — If the Muslims were in a majority. 

16.893. They are in a majority now, 
but would not I be right in saying that 
if they would be able to get a majority 
of the Congress they would not have the 
leadership of the Muslims ? — I have 
already said there would be some Con- 
gress Muslims who would vote with the 
Congress Hindus. 

* 16,894. In your Memorandum you 
made a statement that is was more than 
likely ? — Yes. 

16.895. The Muslims to-day are a^ 
different community from what they were 
a little while ago, are they not? — ^Yes. 

16.896. Surely the Muslims can be 
depended upon, if Law and Order were 
given to them, to see that Law and Order 
were carried out properly? — I have 
already said that if the Governor con- 
sidered it desirable he could make over 

^‘'terrorism’’ to the Minister responsible 
for Law and Order straight away. 

16.897. Therefore all these reasons 
which have been given about the Muslims 
not supporting the Congress and being 
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in debt, etc,, are reaUy not important 
factors to prevent La^v and Order -being 
given over to tlie Minister^ — I think we 
must wait and see what the elections 
show. 

16.898. Is it a fact in your experience 
in Calcutta iii the Intelligence Depart- 
ment that arms and ammunition are 
being imported via the ports .P — ^Yes. 

16.899. Can you tell the Committee 
whether this has been on the increase of 
recent years .P — I think it has been on a 
considerable increase. 

16,9(X). Could you say within the last 
five or ten years? — In 1924 the situation 
was becoming so serious that I moved 
the Bengal Government to appoint a 
special staff to deal with arms smuggling 
in the Port of Calcutta. 

16.901. Could you tell me what that 
staff consisted ofP — I think it con- 
sisted of an inspector and four sub- 
inspectors. 

Sir Hubert Carr, 

16.902. There is only one question I 
want to get quite clear, Mr. Mills, and 
that is : In the case of a separation of 

the Special Branch from the C.I.D. ? 

— The Intelligence Branch. 

16.903. Yes, the Intelligence Branch — 
would you be satisfied that the Intelli- 
gence Branch could in case of necessity 
depend upon getting the support which it 
would require from the uniformed 
police P — Yes, because both branches 
would still be under the Inspector- 
General of Police. 

Dr. B. B, AmbedJcar, 

16.904. Mr. Mills, there is just one 
question I should like to ask you, because 
I am rather interested in getting your 
view of this matter. You stated some- 
what emphatically that under the pro- 
posed Constitution in Bengal Muslims 
and the Depressed Classes would be 
under the influence of the Congress? — I 
think there is every chance of their being 
under the influence of the Congress — a 
percentage of them. 

16.905. You said about 20 of the De- 
pressed Classes .P — Yes. 

16,906 I suppose it is not your sug- 
gestion that as it is to-day there are any 
Depressed Classes or there are any 
Muhammadans who are in sympathy with 
tbe terrorist movement? — ^We have quite 
a large number of Depressed Classes who 
have been arrested as terrorists. 

16,907. From what community? — ■‘We 
have had some from peculiar ooiftmunities 
and there have been a number of 


Shahas ; then irom Midnapore quite a 
number of the Deioressed Classes have 
been arrested — particularly^ Midnapore. 

16.908. iShaha is not a schedule of the 
Depressed Classes .P — ^No. In the Midna- 
pore district there have been quite a 
number of the Depressed Classes who 
have been arrested. 

16.909. Now the next point that I 
want to draw your attention to is this : 
May I just put it? Is it your experience, 
for instance, that a large community like 
the Namasudras in Bengal are an any 
.way connected with the Terrorist move- 
ment .P — ^Yes, they are. * 

16,910 The next quesiton that I want 
to ask you is this : You know that under 
the White Paper proposals the minorities 
ii Bengal have separate electorates? 
— ^Yes. 

16.911. Do you still think' that, not- 
withstanding the separate electorates, 
the Congress will have any influence in 
the election of the members of these 
communities P — I think it is highly 
probable. 

16.912. How would that influence be 
felt? — Because the Congress having the 
Terrorists behind them is very greatly 
feared in the Province, and that fear 
would tend to dominate them. 

Mr. N, M. Joshi, 

16.913. May I ask the Witnesses 
whether they will agree with me 
on account of their experience of 
the Province that whatever may 
be the aim of the Terrorists one 
of the important causes of the rise 
of the Terrorist movement is the 
economic position of the Province, 
namely, that on account of the peculiar 
circumstances of the Province the 
Permanent Settlement and the sub- 
division of the landlords, the educated 
middle class finds it difficult to get suit- 
able employment? — I think it is the same 
all over the world. I do not think that 
has had any particular reaction on the 
Terrorists. 

16.914. You think that on account of 
the unemployment these young men do 
not take to the Terrorist movement, but 
it is simply due to their political 
motives? — I think it is due to political 
movements; economic causes account for 
something, but that is the main reason. 

16.915. What is your view, Mr. 
French? — ^(Mr. ITrench,) My view is that 
the economic consideration is quite 
secondary. 
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16.916. Have you not had case^ of 
people who had sympathy with the 
Terroiist movement give up the move- 
ment when they got suitable jobs^ — (Mr. 
Mills,) Yes, I have had such cases. 

16.917. Does not it show that if these 
young men could get suitable jobs many 
of them would leave the movement — I 
do not think that applies, because we 
have also had cases of Terrorists who 


have obtained suitable employment (and 
also wealthy men), who still throw them- 
selves heart and soul into the move- 
ment, but we have also had cases of 
men who have thrown it up when they 
have had suitable employment. 

Chairman ] We are greatly obliged to 
you, gentlemen, for the way in which 
you have given your evidence. 


{^The Witnesses are directed bo withdraw,) 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to to-morrow at half-past Ten o’clock. 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, 

Sir Phiroze Sethna. 

Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan. 
Sardar Buta Singh. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

LINLITHGOW in the Chair. 


Colonel R. F. Baird, Lieut.-Colonel C. L. Dunn, C.I.E., and 
Lieut.-Colonel H. H. Broome are called in and examined as follows : 


Chairman, 

16,918. Colonel R. F. Baird, you served 
31 years in India in the Indian Medical 
Servifce, retiring in 1929, were a civil sur- 
geon in the United Provinces for twenty 
years and then held the post of Inspector 
/.General of Civil Hospitals in the United 


Provinces for three years, acting in this 
capacity as chief medical adviser to the 
United Provinces Government? — (Colonel 
Baird,) Yes. 

16,919. Lieut.-Colonel C. L. Dunn, you 
joined th^ Indian Medical Service in 1902 j 
you were Deputy Sanitary Commissioner 
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in the United Provinces in 1910-14 and 
again in 1919; and .were Director of 
Public Health in the United Provinces 
in 1919-32? — (Lieut. -Colonel Dunn.) Yes. 

16,920 Are you now retired? — Yes. 

16,921. Lieut.-Colonel Broome, you 
joined the Indian Medical Service in 
1903, in 1908 were appointed Professor 
of Anatomy in the King Edward Medical 
College, Lahore; returned to the Medical 


College in 1918, became Professor of Sur- 
gery in 1921 and, a year later, Principal 
of the College?— (Lieut.-Colonel Broome.) 
Y^es. 

16.922. You, too, 1 think, are retired 
from the Indian Medical Service? ^Yes. 

16.923. Colonel Baird, you are also re- 
tired ?— (Colonel Baird.) Yes, my Lord. 

16.924. Colonel Baird, you hand in a 
Memorandum which is number 92? — ^Yes. 
It is as follows : 


MEMORANDUM 92 ON CIVIL MEDICAL SERVICES BY Colonel R. E. BAIRD, 

I.M.S. (Retired). 


(The writer spent thirty-one years in 
India in the Indian Medical Service, the 
hrst eight years in Military employment 
in various parts of the country, the sub- 
sequent twenty years as a Civil Surgeon 
in the United Provinces (with the ex- 
ception of four and a-half years active 
service during the war) . He was then 
selected for the post of Inspector-General 
of Civil Hospitals in the United Pro- 
vinces, which he held for three years. 
In this capacity he acted as chief adviser 
to the United Provinces Government in 
all medical matters (excluding Public 
Health), and controlled a staff of some 
six to seven hundred doctors distributed 
over the Province, He retired in 1929.) 

Medical Services being, under the Re- 
forms Scheme, a Transferred subject, I 
administered the Department under an 
Indian Minister. 

I found during this period that the 
standard of the medical relief afforded 
to the people of the Province was under- 
going a very decided deterioration, 
ascribable to the following factors: — 

1. Tendency of the Minister in charge 
to interfere with details of Medical 
administration instead of confining him- 
self to matters of Medical Policy. I 
was on many occasions asked to alter my 
proposals for both important and com- 
paratively unimportant appointments, 
and to fall in with the private plans of 
the Minister for these appointments. 
Even the postings of subordinate doctors 
to small towns and villages were not too 
unimportant for the Minister to interest 
himself in. On one occasion he wished 
to interfere in the selection of the head 
assistant in my own office. I found that 
Indian doctors would frequently go to 
the Ministry to try to influence him re- 
garding their own appointments, behind 
my back. Their proper course if they 
desired an interview with the Minister, 
being to obtain it through me. 


It is obvious that if the Head of a 
Department, particularly of a highly 
technical Department like the Medical, 
has not the power to award merit by 
good appointments, and confine slackness 
and inefficiency to the less important 
posts, both the discipline and efficiency 
of his department suffer enormously. 
Promotion no longer goes by merit and 
ability but by Ministerial favour. 

Much friction was of course caused 
by disagreements between the Minister 
and the Departmental Head, and a point 
was not infrequently reached when one 
or other must either resign or give way. 
I found that the only way to avoid this 
climax, was to adopt a policy of com- 
promise, permitting myself to be over- 
ruled on less important matters. 

What was the reason for this constant 
Ministerial interference in the petty de- 
tails of administration? Communal feel- 
ing, nepotism, bribery, are freely sug- 
gested by opponents of the Reforms 
Scheme to explain the shortcomings of 
Indian Ministers; I should hesitate to 
make such imputations. As a rule it was 
perfectly clear that the peculiar actions 
of the Minister were traceable to a de- 
sire to please a political friend or placate 
a foe. It became exceedingly difficult 
to protect the Medical Department from 
this political wire-pulling. 

2. Loss of British personnel. 

In the years preceding my tenure of 
office and during my actual tenure, the 
number of I.M.S. officers employed in 
the Province was constantly dwindling. 
Their services were not dispensed with, 
but vacancies caused by casualties and 
retirements were not filled up. I several 
times made representations to the 
Minister asking for more officers to fill 
vacancies, but the invariable reply was 
that funds were not available. It is 
noteworthy that I had what may be 
called a ‘‘ safeguard ” in the shape of 
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an existing order of the Secretary of 
State that at least twenty-five I.M.S. 
officers should be employed as Civil Sur- 
geons. This safeguard could always be 
Ignored on Financial grounds. 

I refer to the imperative need of 
British personnel again later. 

3. Waste of public money in fostering 
Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medi- 
cine. 

Under the Deforms Scheme the ten- 
dency has been to spend greatly in- 
creased amounts of money on these out- 
worn systems Colleges ’’ and Hos- 
pitals have received considerable grants 
at a time when funds were urgently re- 
quired for the maintenance of the regular 
Medical Services and the salaries of a 
few I.M.S. officers were too great a 
charge for the Provincial Budgets. It 
is true that one can sympathise to some 
extent with an Indian’s feeling for what 
is pait of the ancient culture of the 
country, but to ask a government to 
spend money on these systems, is like 
asking an Army Commander to raise and 
equip a corps of archers, when machine 
guns are urgently wanted. Moreover, 
the evil does not stop here, and through- 
out the hospitals of India one can see 
dozens of patients suffering from 
advanced disease, easily curable in the 
early stages by simple surgical or medical 
means, who have wasted weeks or months 
in seeking relief from a haid or hakim. 
Thousands of eyes are permanently 
blinded annually by the unscientific 
attempts of ignorant satyas to cure 
cataract. It is thus clear that a Gov- 
ernment which fosters and encourages 
with money grants these ancient systems 
is doing a great disservice to its own 
people. 

4. Incompetence and mismanagement 
of local authorities (District boards and 
municipalities). In pre-Reform days the 
Collector or Deputy Commissioner of 
each district, a member of the I.C.S. 
was Chairman of the District Board. 
Speaking from a long personal experi- 
ence, I can say that the Chairman and 
Civil Surgeon worked hand in hand for 
the welfare of the medical institutions 
in the District. The funds available 
were often less than could be wished, 
nevertheless subscriptions and taxes were 

‘ collected, and hospital buildings were 
kept in reasonably good condition, sur- 
gical and medical equipment, drugs, 

Jii.J^Qspital clothing and bedding was usually 

^^tocient for the need of the institution. 

aU this is changed. The District 


Boards Act of 1922 released the Boards 
from official control. The Indian chair- 
man, though often a man of education 
and ability in other directions, has little 
knowledge of or sympathy with medical 
aims. Deterioration of medical relief 
was soon in evidence. Hospital build- 
ings fell into disrepair, money was not 
forthcoming for renewal of essential in- 
struments and equipment. Side by side 
with this many abuses arose, staffs of 
hospitals tended to be used for the pri- 
vate purposes of the Chairman and mem- 
bers of Boards, also for electioneering 
purposes. Appointments, transfers, and 
punishments of hospital personnel and 
servants, are now vested in the Board, 
and these functions are often exercised 
in complete disregard of the Civil Sur- 
geon’s recommendations. Discipline 
naturally suffers. It is true that a strong 
Civil Surgeon can to some extent protect 
his own hospital staff, but the majority 
of Civil Surgeons are now Indians, and 
naturally have not the independence of a 
British doctor, and are themselves liable 
to be drawn into local political intrigues. 
Should they refuse, their lives are often 
made a burden by false charges and 
frivolous complaints — I received constant 
requests for transfers to another district 
from Indian doctors from the causes in- 
dicated. The obvious remedy for this 
state of affairs was for Government to 
take over the Boards again, and I under- 
stand that in ‘many cases this has now 
been done. 

At the end of para. 2 I referred to 
the imperative need of a strong British 
element in the Civil Medical Service. 
During my tenure of office I formed a 
very strong impression that if Provincial 
Autonomy became an established fact, 
with Finance under Indian control, no 
British Civil Medical officers whatever 
would be employed by the Provincial 
Government. It did not therefore sur- 
prise me when the Services Sub-Com- 
mittee ” of the Round Table Conference 
reported in January, 1931, that m 
future there should be no Civil Branch 
of the I.M S.” Whether the Civil 
Medical Services of India are called 
I.M.S. or not is a matter of compara- 
tively minor importance. My point is 
that whatever these services are called 
ifc is essential that they contain a strong 
British element. It would be disastrous 
for the welfare of the Indian masses if 
the immense field of medical work (as yet 
hardly touched) were to be divorced from 
Western ideals and thought. Indian 
public men have scarcely as yet realised 
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the terrible economic wastage caused by 
disease, and the modern conception that 
every individual who is sick (mentally or 
physically), crippled, or blind, is a drain 
on the resources of the State. State 
Medical Service is to-day the direction 
in which modern Governments are every- 
where tending, and such a Service is 
actually a Revenue producing depart- 
ment. In the Indian Medical Service 
India already possesses the framework of 
a State Medical Service, with great 
opportunities for extension and develop- 
ment along the required lines. To talk 
of its abolition at present would there- 
fore appear to be the height of folly. 

I need not here refer to the necessity 
of maintaining a War reserve of doctors 
for the Army, and the necessity of 
British Doctors for the British element 
remaining in the Services. These neces- 
sities are well known to everyone. 

There is, however, another subject 
seldom discussed to which I must allude, 
and that is, the very low standard of 
Medical Ethics which exists in India. It 
is dijSScult for an Englishman who does 
not know India to conceive the extent to 
which Bribery or attempted Bribery 
enters into the daily life of the Doctor 
in India. Every district Civil Surgeon 
(with a few exceptions) is a police sur- 
geon and as such he is called upon almost 
daily to examine and subsequently give 
expert evidence in the Criminal Courts 
regarding cases of murder, assault, rape, 
etc. 

He is frequently also called to the 
Civil Courts for evidence regarding age, 
sanity, testamentary capacity, etc. In 
addition to this he constantly examines 
candidates for admission to the Public 
Services, Government servants for sick 
certificates, invaliding, etc. Below the 
grade of Civil Surgeon, Assistant Sur- 
geons and private practitioners have 
much of the same work to do. 

In a very large number of these cases 
bribes are offered to obtain a favourable 
opinion — I am speaking of what I know, 
as many attempts have been made to 
bribe me in important cases, and my 
friends among Civil Surgeons, have had 
similar experiences. I can give details if 
required. Indians are perfectly well 
aware that Bribery is abhorrent to 
Englishmen in the Indian Services, and 
if they approach them even occasionally, 
\t is certain that they approach their 
own countrymen, born and bred in a 

favourable ” atmosphere, much more 
frequently. There are ample evidences 
that tiiese bribes are frequently accepted ; 


I could not of course take up the attitude 
that all English doctors are unbribable, 
and all Indian doctors bribable, but there 
is a very marked difference between the 
British and Indian standpoint I have 
seen such remarkable opinions expressed 
by Indian doctors in both Criminal and 
Civil cases, and so many medical certifi- 
cates given without the doctor even see- 
ing the patient, as to leave no doubt in 
my mind that bribes had been accepted. 

I was for three years President of the 
Medical Council, and in the routine work 
of that Council many cases of false cer- 
tification came up for consideration. 
The attitude of the Indian members 
towards such cases was almost invariably 
to minimise the offender's fault, and re- 
fuse to take any action. Had there been 
no British members, no action would have 
been taken in the majority of cases. 

There is no doubt whatever m my mind 
that a strong British element in the Civil 
Medical Service makes for better Medical 
Ethics, and that a weakening of it 
causes deterioration. Unless the Criminal 
Courts can trust the evidence of a Police 
Surgeon and know that it is uncon- 
taminated, the administration of Justice 
becomes impossible. 

Reverting to the future of the Civil 
Medical Services ; it is useless to dis- 
guise the fact that the Indian Medical 
Service is very nnpopular with politically 
minded Indians. They regard its mem- 
bers as highly privileged people who 
stand in the way of the development of 
an Independent Medical profession. This 
attitude is no doubt partly a refiex of 
the feeling of the Independent Practi- 
tioners themselves. The latter, however, 
are in my experience even more envious 
of their own countrymen who have had 
the good fortune or ability to enter Gov- 
ernment employment. The hone of con- 
tention is the privilege of private prac- 
tice which is permitted by Government 
to its officers, so long as it does not 
interfere with their public duties. 

A better understanding between doctors 
in and outside Government service is 
in my opinion most desirable. So far 
as the I.M.S. is concerned I believe that 
it would he prepared to- abandon its right 
to practice privately if this would lead 
to a better understanding with the Inde- 
pendent Indian Practitioner, and con- 
vince politically minded India that 
English doctors do not go to- India ex- 
clusively for private gain. I feel assured 
that a reorganised Service could be 
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formed, the membei’s of -whicli Trould con- 
fine themselves to duties such as the 
charge of some of the larger hospitals, 
medical charge of all Public Services, 
medico-legal work as Police Surgeons, 
Public Health, Research, and Medical 
Education. The field of work is so large, 
so varied, and so interesting that it 
should not be difficult to enlist a body 


of enthusiastic medical men, both British 
and Indian, to enter such a Service even 
though shorn of the emoluments of 
private practice. 


16,925. Colonel Dunn, you hand in a 
Memorandum number 9S^ — (Lieut. - 
Cblonel Dunn.) Yes, it is as follows : 


MEMORANDUM 93 BY Lieut. -Colonex O. L. DUNN, C.I.E., DIRECTOR OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH, UNITED PROVINCES, 1919-1932. 


Eepeots op the Intboduction op 

Complete Peoyinoial Autonomy on 

THE Public Health of India. 

1. On the prevention of epidemics and 
general sanitation. 

I do not think that the Government 
have altogether realised the effects which 
the proposals to grant complete autonomy 
to the Provinces of India would have on 
the health of these provinces and of 
India as a whole. 

There are several essential measures 
for the protection of the health of the 
people which cannot be given practical 
effect to m the water-tight compart- 
ments of provinces, but which can be 
effectively controlled by the Central 
G-overnment. This obvious fact has been 
realised in England as the result of 
experience ever since the introduction of 
the reforms of 1832. Under that Act, 
public health was practically releg'ated to 
the control of the Local Authorities, with 
the result that little or no improvement 
in the mortality and morbidity rate is 
evident from a study of the vital 
statistics available for that period, and 
the sanitation of most towns remained in 
a most unsatisfactory condition. 

With the introduction of the Public 
Health Act of 1875, in which the Central 
Government laid down certain obligatory 
duties for observance by local bodies, an 
immediate improvement was noticeable, 
and with the successive amendments to 
this Act, each increasing the powers of 
the Central Government for the enforce- 
ment of measures to improve sanitation 
and the prevention of disease, the 
improvement in the public health ibecame 
more and more marked. 

These lessons were not lost on the 
Dominions, and the experience gained 
by the Home Government was made use 
«of in Australia, South Africa, etc., where 
great and important powers of control 
, /for the prevention of disease were 
/C'ujeserved to the Federal Governments, 


111 the United States public health was 
originally made a State subject and is 
still so to a great extent, with the result 
that the Federal Government are having 
immense difficulties, as the result of the 
legislation of their predecessors, in 
putting the public health of the whole 
country on a sound footing. 

In view of the experience gained in 
other countries and of my own experience 
of the difficulties I have had to contend 
with, I am strongly of the opinion that 
complete autonomy in respect of public 
health must be greatly modified in the 
new Government of India Act. 

Is it realised that in India, which is a 
country of great religious pilgrimages, 
the efforts of the Provincial Public 
Health Departments to control the 
annually recurring epidemics of plague, 
cholera, small pox, etc., have been 
rendered comparatively ineffective owing 
to there being no Public Health Act for 
all India permitting of the control of the 
pilgrim traffic and designed to prevent 
the continual importation of these 
diseases from one province to another by 
pilgrims and other travellers? 

Is it realised that all the efforts to 
improve sanitation and hygiene in a 
progressive province are continually 
inhibited by the backwardness of adjoin- 
ing provinces and Indian States? 

Is it not obvious that a Government of 
India Act providing for the control of 
infectious disease and laying down 
obligatory provisions for the maintenance 
by each province of a minimum cadre of 
public health officials to maintain a 
standard degree of efficiency and sanita- 
tion and the prevention of disease would 
not only be accepted without any 
intelligent opposition by the provincial 
Governments, but would be welcomed? 

Recommendations to this effect were 
put forward by the United Provinces 
Government in their Memorandum to 
the Simon CJommission on page 434 and 
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approved by the Simon Commission on 
page 152, Vol. II, of their report. 

I consider that a Public Health Act for 
all-India, binding on the provinces, 
which lays down certain essentials should 
be introduced and that the Government 
of India should retain the power to legis- 
late for the public health of India as a 
whole. I append four examples of what 
I consider essentials : — 

(а) The minimum staff of Pro- 
vincial Public Health officials to be 
employed by each province and their 
qualifications and status, 

(б) The areas — urban and rural — 
for which qualified medical Officers of 
health and sanitary inspectors should 
be employed and the proportion of 
such Officials to the population of 
each area. 

(c) The minimum obligatory 
measures to be taken by each Pro- 
vincial Government to prevent the 
spread of epidemic disease. 

(d) Measures for the control of 
travellers suffering from or contacts 
with infectious disease, especially 
pilgrims travelling to religious 
festivals. 

2. On the adulteration of food and drugs. 

The Adulteration of Food and Drugs, 
especially the former, is exceedingly rife 
in India, and the various Provincial 
Governments have made laudable 
endeavours to cope with this evil, but 
owing to their powers being limited to 
their provincial boundaries, the evasion 
of the provincial laws by the importation 
of adulterated food, such as ghee in 
large quantities, from one province to 
another, has been found almost impossible 
to prevent. All India legislation would 
be much more effective in stamping out 
this evil. 

3. On the prevention of Malaria. 

The ineptitude of the measures for the 
prevention and treatment of malaria 
taken by Provincial Governments is a 
scandal that was severely commented on 
by the Malaria Commission of the League 
of Nations, and the efforts of the Govern- 
ment of India to deal with the situation 
have not been altogether praiseworthy. 

They have, it is true, quinine planta-. 
tions on a meagre scale, but on such a 
meagre scale that the great need of India 
for quinine and its allies have to be met 
by the contract purchase of quinine from 
the Dutch East Indies at a price laid 


down by the ring of producers who 
control the world prices. 

The result of the present system has 
produced the paradox that the Govern- 
ment of India have accumulated huge 
stocks of quinine which the Provinces 
will not buy at the price demanded, and 
90 per cent, of the villagers of India get 
annual attacks of malaria and never see 
quinine. The Linlithgow Commission 
recommended the control of the manage- 
ment of the Production of Quinine by 
the Government of India (c.f. ;^age 491 
of their report). It is a pity they did 
not also recommend that it was the duty 
of the Government of India to provide 
all the quinine and its allied preparations 
necessary to properly treat free every 
person attacked by malaria in the whole 
of India, and thus raise the economic 
output of the country by at least 20 per 
cent. I submitted a joint note with the 
Director of Agriculture to the United 
Provinces Government in 1931 giving it 
as our opinion that if sufficient quinine 
were made available to give every agri- 
cultural labourer who was attacked by 
malaria 90 grs. of quinine per attack 
during the period Ibth September to IBth 
November in each year, the “ HABI 
(spring) crop per acre would be increased 
by an average of 2 maunds, which would 
make all the difference between penury 
and comparative comfort, and which 
would increase the revenue of the pro- 
vince to a proportionate extent. 
Inability to provide funds for the initial 
expense was pleaded as a reason for not 
introducing this measure as an experi- 
ment even in one tahsil. 

The experiment was, however, intro- 
duced in a modified form by the Gorakh- 
pur District Board at their own 
expense in one tahsil with the promis- 
ing result that the incidence of malaria 
in that tahsil was reduced by nearly 50 
per cent., the Board is still continuing 
the experiment but the result of the 
economic output has not yet been pub- 
lished. 

4. The Indian Medical Service. 

What will be the effect of the proposed 
abolition of the Civil branch of the In- 
dian Medical Service on the Govern- 
ment Medical Services and on the health 
of the people? The Services Sub-Com- 
mittee of the 1st Round Table Coufer- 
ence in 1931 recommended that there 
should in future be no Civil branch of 
the Indian Medical Service, and that no 
'' listed ’’ posts should be reserved for 
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Europeans as such. They i>roposed in- 
stead that sufficient provision for a war 
reserve for the Army and to attend on 
British officers and their wives should be 
recruited on contract. The Govern- 
ment has come to no decision on this 
report and it .would appear from the fact 
that 21 years have elapsed since it was 
presented, that Government has had 
great difficulty in coming to any deci- 
sion. I understand however that this 
decision is to be committed to the Joint 
Commitlee in the near future. 

It is^ I ^suppose, permitted to criticise 
this report in spite of the fact that Gov- 
ernment has come to no decision. The 
substitution by the Sub-Committee of an 
alternative to the Indian Medical Ser- 
vice indicates that they realise the neces- 
sity for a .war reserve for the military 
branch and a small cadre of doctors to' 
attend on British officials and their wives 
and families, but their reasons for sub- 
stituting a cadre with no traditions or 
standards to maintain for the present 
highly efficient system do not appear to 
have any solid foundation. They have 
not apparently realised that the class of 
doctors who would accept such posts, it 
any, would be of a necessarily much lower 
standard than the Indian Medical Ser- 
vice. 

I wonder if they had considered the 
relevant opinion of the Simon Commis- 
sion on this subject which was as follows, 

A medical service recruited provin- 
cially in India will be no substitute for 
one with the excellent traditions of the 
Indian Medical Service/’ and “ The 
Indian Medical Service could ill be spared 
for still another reason, loss of contact 
with the standards and progress of 
Western medicine, which would be en- 
tailed by a failure of recruitment of the 
Indian Medical Service, would be dis- 
astrous for the future of the public 
health in India. 

I am convinced that the deterioration 
which, has already taken place in the 
Medical and Public Health Departments 
of the Provincdal Governm’ents would 
be accentuated if the recommendations of 
this sub-committee are given effect to. 
That deterioration of a grave kind has 
occurred in the administration of the 
Civil Hospitals and the branch dispen- 
saries is undoubted. They are now badly 
maintained, iU-equipped and inefficiently 
staffed and the lack of proper control is 
evidenced by the grave deterioration in 
. , , discipline and hence in hospital clean- , 
(of. pages 408, 409, and 413 of 


the memorandum of the United Provinces 
Government to the Simon Commission). 

In the Public Health Department, In- 
dian Medical Service recruitment has 
practically stopped already with the 
result that this great and essential 
Department has been deprived of the 
services of highly qualified and ex- 
perienced officers with high standards and 
ideals who keep in close touch with all 
modern advances in sanitation and the 
prevention of disease, who by precept and 
example inculcated in their Indian col- 
leagues a spirit of emulation which mili- 
tated against the insidious encroachment 
of slackness in initiative and loss of 
mental and physical energy^ which seem 
to be the heritage of the inhabitants of 
tropical countries. 

With Indian Medical Service Officers 
totally eliminated from the public health 
departments, I am afraid that deteriora- 
tion would be rapid. The abolition oi 
the Civil branch of the Indian Medical 
Service would also have serious reper- 
cussions in the recruitment of suitable 
officers for the military branch. It is 
well known that the Indian Medical Ser- 
vice was a very popular service before 
the introduction of the reforms, and the 
numbers of candidates at each examina- 
tion were far ;in excess of the vacancies 
What is the state of affairs now? Ex- 
aminations have been, dropped altog^hfer 
and all sorts of inducements have to be 
offered to endeavour to obtain a suffi- 
ciency of officers of the right stamp. 
This in spite of the fact that the cadre 
is now down to 650 regular officers, 200 
British and 100 Indians in civil employ, 
and 230 British officers and 120 Indians 
in the military branch. The number in 
civil employ before the war was 600, and 
the civil branch constituted the chief 
attraction of the service as it provided 
adequate professional opportunities. 
According to the Warren Fisher report 
one of the difficulties in obtaining 
recruits for the H.A.M.C., H.N.M.S., 
and H.A.F.M.'S. has been the lack of pro- 
fessio-nal opportunities, and this difficulty 
has always existed in these services. In 
the Indian Medical Service this objec- 
tion did not previously exist, hence the 
greater popularity of the Service. If 
* therefore the Indian Medical Service is 
to be a purely military service, its 
attractions, which have gradually been 
on the wane, will vanish altogether, and 
I predict that British recruits of the 
right type will be almost unobtainable. 
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The Simon Commission has commented 
in this connection : ‘‘A failure of recruit- 
ment for the Indian Medical Service 
would be a serious matter for India/’ 

It appears to me, therefore, that the 
abolition of the Medical branch of the In- 
dian Medical Service would be a grave 
mistake, and I do not believe that there 
is a real demand for such abolition. The 
demand chiefly emanates from the voluble 
p^iticians who desire the elimination 
of the British element from every ser- 
vice as quickly as possible; it does not 
even emanate from the Indian Medical 
profession, in which I have a large 
number of friends who have often assured 
me that the last thing they desire to see 
is the total elimination of the British 
element. Those of the non-official 
medical profession who desire the elimina- 
tion of the Indian Medical Service, 
equally desire the elimination of the In- 
dian members of the Provincial Medical 
Services who compete with them for 
private practice to a far greater degree 
than the I.M.S. officer. They stigma- 
tise, with some justice, all paid Gov- 
ernment Medical officers who are allowed 
private practice, as favoured individuals 
who enjoy a large subsidy which gives 
them an unfair advantage over their un- 
subsidised competitors. In the public 
health services I have been asked several 
times to post a BTitish officer to large 
municipalities as Medical Officer of 
Health, so that even the municipal boards 
are not all anti-British in this respect. 

In the rural areas the I.M.S. officer 
will be missed more than anywhere else, 
as there is no more popular and trusted 
officer than the British doctor who tours 
in tents through the villages of his 
district. The demand therefore for the 
abolition of the Civil Branch of the 
Indian Medical Service is manifestly 
unreal and is only supported by a very 
small percentage of the population, and 
it IS notorious that even the strongest 
adherent^ of the section of Indian 
opinion in favour of the complete 
Indianisation of the superior services, 
frequently requisitions the services of 
eminent officers of the Indian Medical 
.Service when it is a question of a difficult 
surgical operation being required. 

Even in the Universities where the 
policy of Indianisation of the professional 
staff hae been rapidly carried into effect, 
there are now sign^s of reaction and the 
services of eminent I.M.S. officers are 
being sought. 
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5, Conclusions. 

The logical conclusions therefore are 
that in certain respects complete pro- 
vincial autonomy for the administration 
of the medical and public health services 
without any control from the Government 
of India is not only undesirable in the 
best interests of the people, but that there 
would be little authoritative objection to 
the degree of control necessary to main- 
tain a uniform standard of efficiency in 
all the provinces of India, and to main- 
tain the necessary ^degree of liaison 
between the provinces to ensure the best 
results. It is also logical to conclude that 
a proportion of I.M S. officers in the pro- 
vincial services is just as necessary as in 
the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
Police, the so-called ‘‘ security ” services. 
Surely the maintenance of a high 
standard of health for the personal and 
economic benefit of the people is ag great 
a requirement of ‘‘ security ” as the 
safeguards of the maintenance of law 
and order by the inclusion of a propor- 
tion of British officers in the I O.S. and 
Police in the service of the provinces. 

J do not say that their conditions of 
service should remain as at present. 
These could easily be modified to remove 
the ma 3 ority of the present objections to 
their retention. Eor example the pro- 
vincial Government might be given a 
great degree of choice in their selection 
instead of having no choice as at present. 
This objection was the only one that Bai 
Rajishur Bali had to their retention 
when Hon. Minister in the United 
Provinces for Medicine and Public 
Health. He assured me that he would 
be strongly opposed to handing over the 
whole of the Hospitals to the Provincial 
Medical Service. His idea was a service 
of Civil Surgeons consisting of 25 per 
cent. I.M.S officers, 25 per cent, pro- 
moted Provincial Service Officers, and 
50 per cent recruited in the open 
market, British or Indian, 

The Civil Surgeons and Government 
Medical Officers could be debarred from 
private practice among Indians, or only 
be permitted to carry on a consulting 
practice which would mean that they 
would have to be called in consultation 
by Indian practitioners before seeing^; 
patients. These are in my experience the 
two strongest objections to the retention 
of the Civil Branch of the Indian 
Medical Service, and with the removal of 
these, would it not be a grave mistake 
to abolish this useful branch altogether 
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against the desires of the great majority 16,926. And Colonel Broome, you hand 
of the Indian ^people? in a Memorandum number 91 — (Lieut.- 

Colonel Broome,) Yes, it is as follows . 

MEMOBANDUM 91 BY Lieut.- C onoxEL, H H. BROOME. 


The subject I wish to make some 
observations on is that of Medical Edu- 
cation in India My experience is mainly 
confined to the King Edward Medical 
College, Lahore, Punjab. I was appointed 
to that institution in 1908 as professor 
of anatomy and later as professor of 
surgery. Eor the last seven years of my 
service I was, in addition to my surgical 
post, Principal of the College. « 

In my time as Principal the degree 
given by the -Punjab University was 
recognised by the General Medical Coun- 
cil of Great Britain and our graduates 
could register and practice in England. 
As a consequence of this the Council 
(G-M.C.) became interested in medical 
education in India and required the 
attainment of a certain standard in the 
teaching and in the examinations, and 
they eventually .sent out inspectors to the 
examinations to see that the requisite 
standard was^ maintained and also to 
make suggestions as to the medical cur- 
riculum. 

The authority of the G.M.C. and the 
regular inspection were of the greatest 
service to medical education in India. 
They compelled a high standard to be 
kept up and made it obligatory on the 
University to provide, through the Gov- 
ernment, increased facilities for the 
training of students and the teaching of 
medicine. 

I regard it as a great calamity for the 
future of medical education in India that 
the supervision and inspection of the 
G.MC. has now ceased. Indian Uni- 
versities, in my experience, are vastly 
different from British ones. Their main 
object is to pass as many students 
through their examinations as possible 
and indeed they may be described as 
examining boards. They are not primarily 
concerned with maintaining a high stan- 
dard of education and many of their 
students, from lack of preliminary know- 
ledge and in some cases of ability, are 
not fitted for a university career. With- 
out the pressure of the G.M.O. I feel 
convinced that the standard of medical 
education in India will greatly deterior- 
ate. 

At»pointmbxt of Professors in the 
Medical College. 

The appointment of professors in the 
Medical College is done by the Indian 
Minister of Education, with the advice 


no doubt of the Inspector-General of 
Civil Hospitals. The Punjab University 
has no say in the matter. In my opinion 
this arrangement is not satisfactory as it 
leads to considerations, other than suit- 
able qualifications and experience, in- 
fluencing the choice. It is generally be- 
lieved by the Indians themselves that 
family, political and communal interests 
play a larger part than they should in 
the selections. Certainly in my time as 
Principal, professors were appointed who 
had no claim to such posts. As an 
example the present professor of physi- 
ology was selected in spite of my ex- 
pressed opinion in writing that Hie was 
totally unfitted for the post. He had 
never acted as a demonstrator and had 
no qualifications to teach the subject. 
He was put in just to officiate, and when 
I saw him he informed me that he knew 
nothing about physiology except what he 
had learnt many years ago in his ordin- 
ary medical course, and would have to 
start to read it up. He had never done 
any teaching in his life. I subsequently 
learnt that he has been confirmed in the 
appointment -and is now the permanent 
.professor of this important and advanc- 
ing subject. 

Another time an officer was sent to 
officiate for 12 months as professor of mid- 
wifery and gynecology. The gynecologi- 
cal operations, of which many are per- 
formed in the Lahore College hospitals, 
are mainly abdominal. This officer had 
no knowledge of fihe technique of abdom- 
inal surgery. He admitted that he had 
never done an important abdominal 
operation. The result was that he had 
to leave most of the operations to his 
house- surgeon and when he himself 
operated the house surgeon had to super- 
vise and give advice; and the holder of 
this appointment is the specialist for 
the Province. 

Even the comparatively unimportant 
appointments of house surgeons and house 
physicians, which only last for one year, 
are made by the Minister. These posts 
are filled by the recently qualified 
students and one would imagine that the 
principal and professors of the college 
would be quite capable of choosing, out of 
the applicants, the men who by their 
college careers had shown themselves the 
most suitable. The procedure, however, 
is that a number of names of the students 
of the different communities are selected 
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in consultation with the physicians and 
surgeons and from this list the Minister 
makes the appointments. He does not 
alwaj^s accept the recommendation, and 
in one instance, the only man who had 
obtained honours in surgery for the pre- 
vious eight years, and whom I had se- 
lected for my own house surgeon, was 
turned down and a Moslem of much in- 
ferior qualifications was appointed. It 
was generally believed by the students 
of the college that the selection was made 
because of the .political importance of the 
family of the successful candidate, It^ 
is true that in the end I was able to get 
the appointment altered but only by a 
personal appeal to the Governor of the 
Province. 

Sometime before I left India I wrote 
to the Punjab Government (the Minister 
for Education) suggesting that a com- 
mittee should be formed to make pro- 
fessional appointments in the Medical 
College. I suggested representatives 
from the University, including the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Medical College, and the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals. On 
a vacancy occurring subsequently a com- 
mittee was appointed, but it consisted 
of the I.G.C.H., the Principal of the 
College, an ex-member of the professional 
staff and four Indian general practi- 
tioners of Lahore city. I cannot think 
that this was a proper committee for 
such a duty, moreover the recommenda- 
tions .which this Committee made were 
not carried out by the Minister who 
appointed it. 

Indianisation of the Medical Colleges. 

This IS proceeding at a rapid rate, too 
rapid in my opinion. The Lahore Medi- 
cal College, as apart from the hospital, 
has four professional appointments — 
Anatomy, Physiology, Pharmacology and 
Pathology. These posts are now filled by 
Indians. 

In the hospitals of the college the 
European professors are being replaced 
by Indians as the posts fall vacant. 
Lahore has a large European population, 
yet the Civil Surgeon is an Indian and 
the two professorships of surgery are 
both held by Indians. In other words, 
there is no European Surgeon to operate 
on the Europeans in the capital city of 
the Punjab where most of the important 
surgery of the province is performed. I 
do not wish to reflect on the profes- 
sional attainments of the holders of these 
appointments but I think that some 
attention should be paid to the wishes of 


the large European element of the pro- 
vince. 

I have not the slightest doubt that in 
a few years the whole of the teaching staff 
of the College will be Indian and in my 
opinion that will not be to the medical 
advantage of the province. 

I have always held strongly that the 
teaching of Western Medicine is best 
carried on by Western doctors. The sub- 
ject is after all a foreign one to India and 
is opposed to many of the beliefs and 
practices of the country. Attempts are 
at times made in the Legislative Cham- 
ber to start the teaching of indigenous 
systems of medicine in the Medical Col- 
lege. These attempts have up to now 
been defeated but in the future they may 
he successful, and then we sihall have the 
spectacle of Western Medical Science, and 
its utter negation, being taught together 
la the same Government institution 

In my view so long as Western Medi- 
cine is taught in India the majority of 
the professional appointments should be 
filled by Europeans, not necessarily by 
any service but by the persons best 
qualified by their professional attain- 
ments and experience to hold them. 

May I add that I have the greatest 
affection for India and its peoples and 
have never received anything but the 
utmost courtesy and kindness from them. 


16.927. Have you any statements which 
you would care to make at this stage, 
gentlemen, or do you desire to make .any 
corrections in your memoranda ? — (Lieut.- 
Colonel Baird.) I have none. (Lieut.- 
Colonel Broome.) I have none. (Lieut.- 
Colonel lyunn,) I would point out that 
at the end of paragraph 9 there seems 
to be a typographical error. 

16.928. That is in Memorandum 93? — 
Yes. The words “but would be wel- 
comed,^^ seem to have been missed out. 

Mr. Butler. 

16.929. Colonel Baird, are you aware 
that a certain number of posts are re- 
served for the Indian iMedical Service in 
the Provinces? — (Colonel Baird,) Yes. 

16.930. You refer, in paragraph 2 of 
your memorandum, to the fact that an 
existing order of the Secretary of State 
with regard to the reservation of certain 
posts could he ignored on financial 
grounds ? — ^Yes. 

16.931. Can you explain how that exist- 
ing order can he ignored on financial 
grounds ? — ^What I meant to say was this, 
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Sir, tliat in my time the existing order 
of the Secretary of State tras that a 
certain definite number of Indian Medical 
Service Oflicers were to be employed as 
Civil Surgeons. The numbers during my 
time, and in the time preceding that, 
fell below the number ordered by the 
Secretai'y of State, I think the actual 
number -was 25. I frequently drew atten- 
tion to this and asked for more officers 
to fill the vacancies. The vacancies, of 
course, were caused by casualties, retire- 
ments, and so forth, but I was always 
told that I must bring the matter up 
again in the next year’s budget and, if 
the Provincial Finances were better, I 
might get what I asked for. When I 
brought it up again I always received 
the same reply, that funds were not 
available for the number of Indian 
Medical Service Officers sanctioned at 
present. In my time, and in the time 
preceding my tenure of office, there was 
an existing order of the Secretary of 
State that a certain number of Indian 
Medical Service Officers should be em- 
ployed as Civil Surgeons in the Province. 
When these numbers became less from 
casualties due to retirements, sickness 
and so on, I drew the Minister’s atten- 
tion to it and asked that the officers 
might be replaced and more officers might 
be asked for from the Government of 
India. The reply I got was that the 
Provincial Finances did not admit, at 
present, of more Indian Medical Service 
Officers and that I should bring the ques- 
tion up when the next Budget was under 
consideration. When I did so I still 
received the same reply, that these officers 
could not be asked for at present, their 
places, of course, being taken by Indians 
of a Provincial Service whose salaries are 
very much less. 

16.932. Is it not true, Colonel Baird, 
to say that Local 'Governments are re- 
quired under the rules to report to the 

* 'Secretary of State, through the Govern- 
ment of India, if a Reserved Appoint- 
ment is left vacant or is filled otherwise 
than by the appointment of an Indian 
Medical Service Officer? — I believe that 
is so. 

16.933. I think it is true to say that 
no ease has come before the Secretary of 
State of the type that you mentioned. 
Nd such case has occurred?— I do not 
know about that, Sir. I cannot say. 

16.934. Can you tell me whether a re- 
port was made by the Local Goyernment 


as required under the Rule^ — I am not 
sure about that. 

16.935. Would you agree that if such 
a report had been made the safeguard 
would have been a reality? — I cannot 
say. It may be. 

16.936. I am only dealing with the 
technical aspects of your memorandum 
and I just wanted to put to you that, 
in our experience, no such case, as far 
as we are aware, has come before us, 
and, therefore, that safeguard remains 
valid. You have mentioned at the end 
of your memorandum the point about 
Indian Medical Service Officers indulg- 
ing in private practice? — ^Yes. 

16.937. Would you care to develop that 
in any way for the information of the 
Committee? — I would like to say that 
many officers of the Indian Medical Ser- 
vice have made considerable fortunes by 
practising privately. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir H (hdney. 

16.938. When? — And they still do to 
some extent. I mention this because I 
think it leads to a great deal of jealousy 
of the Indian Medical Service by Indian 
practitioners. It ha® often occurred to 
me, and to many other officers, that it 
would be far better to abolish or limit 
this right to private practice, at any 
rate to some extent, if it would cause a 
better feeling with the independent pro- 
fession in India. To abolish the right to 
private practice would he, no doubt, diffi- 
cult, because I fibink many Indians them- 
selves, quite apart from what the British 
might think about it, would be very 
sorry to lose the services of skilled sur- 
geons and physicians; but there is no 
question that an extensive private prac- 
tice does interfere with the iDublic’ duties 
of a medical officer. The busier he is in 
private practice the less time he has for 
his public duties. 

Marquess of Zetland, 

16.939. Colonel Baird, has the proposal 
that you make, that private practice 
should be abolished, been before any 
representative body of the Indian Medical 
Service — ^Not formally, I think, hut it 
is a question that has often been dis- 
cussed privately. 

16.940. Could you give lus any idea as 
to whether the proposal would be readily 
accepted by the Indian Medical Service 
if, in return for that concession, they 
rebained a position analogous to the posi- 
tion which they hold at the present time T 
— I think many men would be very glad 
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to enter the Indian Medical Service 
or any Civil Medical Service in 
India -without any chance of private prac- 
tice. A certain number of men would 
prefer not to have anything to do with" 
private practice. It is a question of re- 
cruitment, I think, in the Medical 
Schools. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir S'. Gidney. 

16.941. I thought that was the great 
inducement for men of the present 
standard to enter the Indian Medical 
Service. I thought that was the greatest 
inducement to-day? — I do not agree with 
that. 

16.942. The British Medical Association 
admits that in its memorandum, that it 
is the chief inducement, and I submit it 
is, and it is a good one too? — If it is 
the chief inducement then I think it 
ought not to be. 

Mr. Butler, 

16.943. May I turn to your Memo- 
randum, Lienit. -Colonel Dunn? You 
mention the question of a Public Health 
Act in the first paragraph of your memo- 
randum.? — (Lieut.-Colonel Bunn.) Yes. 

16.944. Is it not true to say that under 
present arrangements and under the pro- 
posed arrangements as they are outlined 
in the White Paper, Public Health is, 
and will be, a Provincial Subject? — ^Yes. 

16,945 Will there not, therefore, Jie 
some difi&culty, to use your phrase, in 
having a Public Health Act for all India 
binding on the Provinces ? — I see no diffi- 
culty. 

16,946. If there was such a Public 
Health Act binding on the Provinces 
would it not interfere with the autonomy 
of the Provinces in this department, and 
can you make any suggestion which 
would avoid that, while, at the same 
time, achieving the objects which you 
have in view? — 1 do « not see quite how 
it could be avoided. I think I have put 
my reasons for the proposal fully in the 
memorandum, that Public Health cannot 
be treated in wa-tertight departments, 
especially in a country like India in which 
epidemic disease is rife and in which it is 
carried from Province to Province by 
pilgrimages, and I think, therefore, as 
I have said in my memorandum, that as 
far as a few limiting enactments are 
concerned it would be for the good of 
the Provinces and for the good of the 
population of All-India if certain prin- 
ciples were reserved to the Government 
of India. At present they do reserve the 


sanitation of ports, the prevention of the 
importation of epidemic disease from 
other cauntries, but the Government of 
India cannot, under the present rules, 
interfere with the Public Health Policy 
of a Province at all, with the result that 
epidemic disease — and in this respect I 
would specially emphasise cholera — is 
carried all over India every year, and 
all the efforts of the Provincial Govern- 
ments to prevent the entrance of this 
disease into their area is nullified in 
every way by there being no provisions of 
any kind whatever to assist them in 
combating the spread of this disease. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

16.947. How would you bring the 
Indian ‘States into your scheme? With 
regard to epidemic diseases, you will 
realise that epidemic diseases make no 
distinction between British Provinces and 
Indian States? — That is go. 

16.948. The Indian States are not 
governed by any legislation passed by 
the Government of India on such 
matters.? — ^I do not see any objection, if 
a Federal Government is established, to 
the Federal Government passing an All- 
India Act. 

16.949. The Indian Stafces have made it 
perfectly clear that they cannot make 
these matters Federal? — I have had great 
difficulty myself in dealing with it owing 
to the absence of any powers at present. 

Mr. Butler. 

16.950. Having in view the objects 
which you desire to achieve, which are 
important ones, what would be your view 
of a suggestion that the autonomous 
units should consider the matter after 
the new Constitution comes into force 
and come to some agreement between 
themselves? — I should consider it satis- 
factory, but I should not consider it as 
satisfactory as the Federal Government 
reserving to themselves powers to enforce 
certain minima. We do not want very 
much, but, if certain minima were re- 
served -bo the Federal Government, it 
would be to the good of the people of 
India in every State and in every Pro- 
vince, 

16.951. May I refer you to your re- 
marks about the production of quinine 
in India. I believe tbe annual produc- 
tion of quinine is approximately 160,000 
lbs. and the annual consumption is 
approximately one and a half million 
pounds. Would it not be very difficult 
to make uxo tbo difference between those 
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two amounts.® — think it would be very 
difficult and. it would take a very long 
time, but I do not say that it is im- 
possible. 

16,952. Have you any suggestion with 
regard to this very serious problem of 
malaria and how a sufficient supply of 
quinine could be made available — I have 
submitted one or two memoranda on this 
subject to the United Provinces Govern- 
ment already and it seems to me that it 
has been proved that quinine can be pro- 
duced just as successfully in many areas 
in India and Burma as it is in Java 
and it only requires a similar weU 
organised and energetic organisation for 
doing it to produce the same result as is 
now produced in Java. 

16,963. Do you think it could be pro- 
duced as cheaply as it is in Java.? — I see 
no reason why it should not be. 


Liout.-Colonel Sir H. Gidney. 


16.954. My Lord Chairman, I would 
like to ask a few questions on this 
matter. Colonel Dunn, you have in your 
very excellent Memorandum here drawn 
pointed attention to the unsatisfactory 
state of the public health of India, and 
you have attributed that unsatisfactory 
state to the want of co-ordination 
between the Provinces vis-a-vis the 
spread of infectious diseases? — Partly. 

16.955. And you have advocated an All- 
India Public Health Act, which would 
bring these Provinces together, and, in 
that wsLYj control the present spread of 
these infectious diseases. Would you con- 
tradict me if I said that there is no part 
of the British Empire that spends less 
money on public health than India? — 
would not dream of contradicting you. 
Sir. 


16.956. Then you would agree with me. 
Did you read the last Debate in the 
Legislature, when the Budget was 
presented this year, on the medical 
aspect of it? — ^No. 

16.957. You did not? — No. 

16.958. Would you agree with me that 
you could relegate India to some part 
of Central Africa so far as its Public 
Health protection is concerned ? — I do not 
quite understand your implication. 

16.959. I mean by that the provision 
of supplies for public health m India as 
pmpared with other parte of the Empire 
is not comparable; it is so small? — I 
agree to that. 


16,960. Therefore, the Government of 
^dia, or the Provincial Governments, 
not devoting enough attention to the 


health of the country? — Nothing like 
enough. 

16.961. In other words, our delibera- 
tions, and the deliberations of most 
Councils, are towards the wealth and not 
towards the health, and j^ou think health 
should take a prior position among the 
Services, including the Security Services? 
—I do. 

16.962. I agree with you. Are you 
aware that the Government of Australia 
spends nearly £2,000,000 a year or 
thereabouts in the prevention of diseases 
of this nature? — ^Yes, rather more than 
£2,000,000. 

^ 16,963 Do you know Canada devo-tes 
almost a similar amount? — Hatlier more. 

16.964. Do you know that the smaller 
parts of the Crown Colonies have a sort 
of controlling Public Health Act with 
regard to infectious diseases.? — Yes. 

16.965. Even Ceylon?— Even Ceylon. 
Ceylon has a very good one. 

16.966. And there is no such Act in 
India? — No 

16.967. Therefore, for that reaason, you 
think that it is necessary that it should 
be instituted in India.? — Yes. 

16.968. I agree with you. I will take 
•a case now, the case of Kumba Mela, 
with which you are probably very 
familiar. The Kumba Mela, I think, 
attracts to that fair nearly half a million 
people or a great deal more?— 3,000,000. 
A,t the last Kumba Mela in 1930 there 
were 3,000,000. 

16.969. I believe those people come 
from all parts of India? — ^All over India. 

16.970. I believe you generally have 
either an endemic or an epidemic of 
cholera, or some other disease? — 
Invariably. 

16.971. I believe you have no force by 
which you can co-ordinate your Provinces 
so as to get your suspects away from 
this area, .where the men collect in such 
masses ? — No. When the pilgrims come 
into the United Provinces, they then 
become subject to the laws of the United 
Provinces, and I am thankful to be able 
to say that the powers granted to me 
in that respect, when once they were 
in the United Provinces were very great. 

16.972. But you may have many cases 
of cholera in the United Provinces from 
other Provinces before you exercise your 
powers? — From other Provinces, yes. 

16.973. Therefore you say there is 
nothing to prevent an epidemic of 
cholera spreading?— 1 cannot prevent 
them coming in from Bengal. 
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16,974. That is why you want this 
Federal Act? — Yes. 

] 6,975 You then talked about malaria, 
and Mr Butler asked you certain ques- 
tions on malaria. Is it a fact, or is it 
not a fact that the Government of India 
have accumulated stocks of quinine, and 
have enough supply for the next 20 
years? — I would not say that. They 
have, I believe, nearly half a million 
pounds of quinine in stock, but I holdf 
that if that half million pounds were 
applied to the purposes for which it was 
collected it would be expended in one 
year or less. 

16.976. I quite agree. Is it a fact 
that the total annual mortality from fever 
of all classes in India is about four 
millions P — That is reported; it is not 
actual. 

16.977. *What would be the actual? — 
As you know, the primary reporting 
agency is the village chowkidar, and he is 
in the habit of putting down any hyper- 
pyrexia, in the words of the vernacular, 
as Bokhar,^’ and it is classed as malaria, 
although a great proportion of it is 
not, although it may be induced by con- 
stant and chronic malaria in the 
villages. 

16.978. I suppose if I were to make a 
graphic description of malaria in India 
in support of your quotation in your 
Memorandum, and suppose we had, say, 
2| million who died from malaria in 
India, and you put their bodies side by 
side, they would cover an extent from 
the north to the south of India, would 
they not ? — I am afraid I cannot say 
that. 

16.979. They would be what one would 
call the malaria longitude of India, and 
the Government of India has no power 
to stop that, as the Government of 
India ^ — As the Government of India 
they have no power whatever in the 
Provinces in that respect. 

16.980. And the Government of India 
have always had to depend on the Dutch 
Indies for its supply of quinine? — ^Yes, 
75 to 80 per cent. 

16.981. And the Government of India 
have, in the past, tried to develop cin- 
chona plantations, and failed P — ^Yes. 

16.982. You believe the Government 
of India can supply all the quinine that 
is necessary? — I do. 

16.983. Do you think that by doing 
that, and by the free distribution of 
quinine, you would improve the economic 
output of India? — I think the result 


would be, not only the improvement of 
the economic output of the villages of 
India, but it would be an astonishing 
improvement . 

16.984. Therefore you ssy that this can 
best be accomplished by a Public Health 
Act for all India? — Yes. 

16.985. As regards the adulteration of 
food’ and the adulteration of drugs, you 
know an exposure I made, in the Assem- 
bly, of chalk that was sold for quinine? 
—Yes. 

16.986. Quinine that was imported into 
the Customs consisted of nothing but 
chalk, and not quinine P — ^Yes. 

16.987. You know the exposure I made 
of this? — It is true. 

16.988. The markets to-day are glutted 
with spurious drugs'^ — Yes. 

16.989. And no Province, although it 
has a Food and Drug Adulteration Act, 
has operated against it, to your know- 
ledge P — ^We •have tried to do so in the 
United Provinces, but, according to the 
watertight compartment regime, we 
could only prosecute anyone who manu- 
factured this quinine within the boun- 
daries of the Province. 

16.990. How can you prosecute a man 
who sells a drug that is sent from Japan, 
or Germany, or England? — That is why 
we could not, because the Act says, that 
the retailer could not be prosecuted if 
he, in good faith, sold the article in the 
condition in which it was received. 

16,991 Therefore the poor infected 
nmlarial man in India is being given 
chalk instead of quinine? — ^Very often. 

16.992. Because there is not an All- 
India Government Act that would pre- 
vent this importation. Do you think an 
All-lndia Act would prevent this im- 
portation? — I think it would he certain 
to. 

16.993. Therefore you think another 
reason you want an All-India Act is to 
prevent these spurious drugs from being 
imported into the country? — And im- 
ported into one Province from another. 

16.994. From the Punjab in particular? 
— The worst place for manufacturing 
spurious quinine is Sindh. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan,'] How does it get 
into the Punjab? 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir H. Gidney.] From 
Japan, America and Germany. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan,] The Punjab has 
no port. 
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17.037. in the bigger stations lo would 
be very alluring with a big practice — 
Yes. 

17.038. Is it or is it not a fact that 
these big stations are always reserved 
for British Indian Medical Service 
Officers? — ^In the United Provinces we 
had practicaUy>^ no Indian Officers, but 
they were not leserved for anybody. 

17.039. Am I not right when I say that 
these big stations were practically re- 
served appointments for British Indian 
Medical Service Officers? — ^Yea. 

17,040 Then would it be a correct thing 
to say that it would be right for the 
Indian to resent that? — ^I should think 


17.041. Therefore the Indian resent- 
ment on that score is quite a legitimate 
one 3^ — No doubt. 

17.042. Then do yon not think it is not 
a question of private practice so much 
as the reservation of these important 
stations to Indian Medical Service 
Officers^ — It may be so. 

17.043. That is the whole secret? — ^It 
may be. 

17.044. Begarding the Provincial Medi- 
cal Services and the Civil Surgeons, you 
have made a suggestion here, or was it 
Colonel Dunn, in which it is stated that 
it is quite likely that one of the solutions 
would be, if there was a division of the 
Civil Surgeons. I think it was Colonel 
Dunn who said that in the seoond last 
paragraph of his Memorandum. His 
idea — ^that is the idea of one of the Mem- 
bers of the Council — ^was a service of Civil 
Surgeons oo-nsisting of 25 per cent, 
officers of the Indian Medical Service, 
25 per cent, promoted from the Provin- 
cial Services, and 50 per cent recruited 
in the open market of British India? — 
(Colonel Dunn,) That suggestion has 
been made. 

17,045 Do you think that would work ? 
— I think it would. The Minister seemed 
to think it would. "What he objected to, 
as I have stated in the Memorandum, 
was that he had no choice whatever as 
to what Indian Medical Service Officers 
should be taken into the Provincial ser- 
vice; that he had officers thrust upon 
him without any choice whatever as to 
who they should be. He said if the 
Provincial Grovernors had the choice as 
to the Officers they should employ his 
objections to the employment of Indian 
Medical Service Officers would disappear. 

17,046. W'ould you tell me if it is a 
fact or not a fact that if private practice 
were stopped to Indian Medical Service 


Office IS you would get the same class of 
recruits who entered the Service when 
you and I eni:ered it? — ^I am very glad 
to have the opportunity of answering 
that because 1 think the attraction oi 
^he service is not actually the money : it 
IS the professional opportunity. 

17.047. I quite agree with you. The 
opportunity gives the practice ? — In the 
Army, in the Military Branch, the oppor- 
tunities for practice are very small. 

17.048. Now, Colonel Baird, vdien you 
and I entered the Service we had a very 
severe competition that year? — (Colonel 
Baird.) Yes. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir H. Gidney.2 We had 
over a hundred candidates for a few 
posts. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan.^ In what 
year was that? 

Lieut -Colonel Sir S. Gidney. 

17.049. Many years ago; I do not like 
to say when. I believe I am correct in 
saying that at that time the best man 
in every college and hospital in the 
United Kingdom had as his object the 
Indian Medical -Service. Almost all the 
top -boys went in for the Indian Medical 
Service — Some of them. 

17.050. In other words, we had the 
cream of the medical profession in the 
Indian Medical Service then? — ^Yes; pos- 
sibly that is a slight over-statement. 

17.051. We had not adulterated milk. 
Am I right in saying that we did attract 
a very good class -of man for the Indian 
Medical Service? — ^Perfectly right. 

17.052. I believe the recruitment for 
the Indian Medical Service was very 
keenly competed for both in Eijgland and 
in India at that time? — ^Yes. 

17.053. There were innumerable coaches 
in London who accepted lads for coach- 
ing for the Service? — ^Yes. 

17.054. And that competition went on 
to the War? — ^Yes. 

17.055. At the Wiar competition ceased 
and since then there has been no com- 
petition? — That is so. 

17.056. Since then it has been by 
nomination, both in England and, 
latterly, in India annually? — ^Yes. 

17.057. Would I be right in saying that 
the class of doctor who enters the Indian 
Medical Service to-day is not of the same 
type as heretofore, from a professional 
standpoint P — ^Probably. 

• 17,058. Do you not think I would be 
right in saying they are not of the same 
type? — Probably you axe right. 
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Mr. I?. A. Butler. 

17.059. Are you aware that it has heen 
recently announced in the House of Com- 
mons that the recruitment for the Indian 
Medical Service shows distinct signs of 
improvement during this last year? — No, 
I did not know that. 

Mr. B. A. Butler.'] Actual statements 
have been made in the House of Com- 
mons, and they bear out what I have 
said 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir H. Gtdney. 

17.060. Is it or is it not a fact that 
.with the inducements that are being 
offered to-day in England it is difficult to 
get a sufficient number of men to go out 
to India in the Indian Medical Service? 
— I believe so. 

17.061. Although their pay is almost 
doubled from what it was when you and 
I entered it? — Yes. 

17.062. Is it or is it not a fact that the 
type of Indian who presents himself for 
nomination in the Indian Medical Ser- 
vice qualification in India is of a higher 
qualification than the man who presents 
himself in England? — I do not know 

17.063. Would you be surprised if I 
told .you that there were some London 
M.D.’s, M.Il.CP.’s and F.R.C. S.’s— the 
highest qualifications? 

Sardar Buta Singh.] Of India? 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir H. Gidney. 

17.064. Yes, of India.? — ^I did not know 
that. 

17.065. Would you or would you not be 
in favour of reopening the service to an 
open competition? — ^Yes; I would cer- 
tainly be in favour of that. 

17.066. Do you think, if you had 
simultaneous examinations for the Indian 
Medical Service, both in England and in 
India, you would almost get back to the 
same standard of man? — ^Perhaps you 
would. 

17.067. Without barring private prac- 
tice or anything else or closing the civd 
branch.? — ^I should doubt it very much. 

17.068. Do you think if this were 
done it would satisfy Indian opinion and 
the opposition that we meet to-day, 
which I agree with you is very largely 
the result of the. unfair competition in 
private practice between the official and 
the non-official practitioner, would cease 
■to exist-? — It might go some way towards 
it, no doubt. 

17.069. Therefore, you are in favour of 
' open competition for the Indian Medical 
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Service? — I have not considered it 
all its bearings at all. 

17.070. But do you think it would be a 
step in the right direction ? — I really 
could not say without further considera- 
tion. 

17.071. You have held appointments in 
India, Colonel Dunn, and Colonel Baird 
and Colonel Broome have held profes- 
sional appointments. Do you think it 
is a right thing for any Council to debar 
members of the profession in India from 
entering the Indian Medical Service 
simply because they do not come up to 
the standard of the British Medical 
Council? May I explain my question 
I speak subject to the correction of the 
Secretary of Sta'be. My question is this • 
At present the General Medical Council 
refuses to recognise the Indian medical 
qualifications at the Universities which, 
ipso facto, means that unless a man has 
a British qualification he stands a very 
poor chance of entering the Indian 
Medical Service by nomination. 1 
know there are exceptions. Is it fair 
for any Medical Council so to penalise a 
nation as has been done by the General 
Medical Council so far as our degrees 
are concerned? — (Colonel Broome.) Wo 
should have to go back to the origin to 
answer that. The reason why the 
Medical Council refused to register 
Indian degrees in England was because 
they refused to be inspected in their 
examinations. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir BL. Gidney."] I am 
not talking of -the registration for prac- 
tice in this country; I am talking of 
practitioners in India who are entering 
into a service in India and who are being 
nominated into that service in India. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.] But surely the 
qualifications for entering any particular 
service in India are to be laid down by 
the Secretary of State, and it is open to 
him, if he so chooses, not to rely upon the 
standards set up by the Medical Council. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir JEL. Gidney. 

17.072. I said I was speaking subject 
to correction by the Secretary of State, 
because I believe that Indian degrees 
have lately been accepted. But do- you 
think, Colonel Broome, that it is right 
for any General Medical Council to make 
that imposition? — I do not know that 
the Medical Council has done that. The 
Medical Council simply refuses to register 
Indian students who have qualified for 
practice in England. Their attitude is 
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tliat they are not concerned .with, what 
goes on in India If they could register 
and come to England to practice the 
Medical Council's attitude was If this 
IS the case, we must have authority to 
inspect examinations and see that they 
are up to our standard.’^ 

17.073. I quite agree with that.^ — That 
was their attitude 

17.074. I have no desire to oppose it at 
all. That is not my point, Colonel 
Broome. "What I am trying to point 
out is that since the Medical Council 
has refused to recognise Indian degrees 
from 1930 to the present time, those 
Members of the Indian medical profession 
have in a way been disqualified or they 
have been handicapped from entering 
the Indian Medical Service in India? — 
I think they have been handicapped, yes. 

Mr. Butler, 2 My Lord Chairman, I will 
not interrupt Colonel Gidney further, 
because the whole of this question is 
under consideration. It is right to say, 
though, that the Secretary of State 
makes his own regulations with regard to 
this matter and is not bound by the 
General Medical Council. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir S. G-idney, 

17,076. I am glad to know that. I 
quite agree with you that the Medical 
Council here have every right to insist 
upon a standard, but I was talking of 
India. (To the Witness ) : You know the 
Indian Medical Council Bill that has 
lately been before the Assembly? — I know 
it has been before the Assembly. 

17.076. Are you familiar with the 
terms of it? — IVo. 

17.077. Do you think that that four 
years’ limit to the recognition of foreign 
and British qualifications will act ad- 
versely on British qualified men if it were 
in any way altered by the Legislature? — 
I am not familiar with the Bill. What 
is the four-year limit? 

17.078. You are not familiar with it? 
—No. 

17.079. Are you familiar .with that Bill, 
Colonel Dunn?— (Colonel Bunn,) I am 
not. 

17.080. Or you, Colonel Baird? — 
I know that portion of it, Sir Henry. 

17.081. Do you think it would a/d- 
Tersely affect men of British qualifica- 
tions who are practising in India to-day ? 
—There has been a certain amount of 
anxiety which has been expressed to me 
by certain possible candidates for the 
Indian Medical Service that at the end 


or four years it will be within the power 
of Provincial Legislatures, medicine being 
under Provincial autonomy, to refuse to 
recognise a British qualified officer who 
had gone out to India, because at the 
end of four years it would be possible for 
the Legislature to debar them from regis- 
tration m India. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

17.082. Not if there was reciprocity 
established in the meantime? — Not if 
reciprocity were established. 

Lieut.-Coionel Sir H, Gidney. 

17.083. Then do you think it would be 
advisable in the interests of all concerned 
that there should be a real reciprocity 
between the two countries so far as medi- 
cal qualifications are concerned ? — ^I think 
it would be one of the greatest advances 
for the profession in India. 

17.084. And you would advocate that 
being done? — I would. 

17.085. Now one last question, Colonel 
Baird. With your experience of the In- 
dian Medical .Service, am I right in 
saying that grave discontent exists in 
the minds of the Indian Medical Service 
officers to-day? — Yes, I think so. 

17.086. And you do not think that it 
leads to the efficiency of the Service? — 
No. 

17.087. Or to the administration of the 
Department ? — No. 

17.088. You know that many Commit- 
tees have been held to inquire into the 
grievances and the arrangements of the 
two Services, the B.A.M.O. and the 
I.M.S., and none of them have been 
operative? — ^Discontent in the Services? 

17.089. To effect an amalgamation be- 
tween the two Services and to reorganise 
the Services? — ^Yes. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir H. Gidney.'] Would 
you agree with me if I suggested for the 
consideration of this Joint Select Com- 
mittee that a Committee should be 
appointed at once to go into the entire 
matter of the I.M..S. and R.A.M.C. as 
they exist to-day, with a view to satisfy- 
ing the present officers in those Services 
and satisfying the professional aspira- 
tions of India? 

Marquess of Salisbury.] I understand 
that is what the Secretary of State is 
doing now. 

Mr. Butler.] The whole matter is under 
consideration, Lord Salisbury. 

Lieut.-Coionel Sir H. Gidney.] No. 
That Committee is inquiring into some- 
thing else. 
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Mr. Zafrulla Khan.'] There is no Com- 
mittee inquiring into this, hut the matter 
is being inquired into. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir K. Gidney.] “Would 
you agree to a Committee being 
appointed to enquire into it® 

Earl of Derby.] It is appointed; it 
is enquiring into it, 

Lieut. -Colon el Sir S, Gidney.] I do not 
know that it is. 

Mr. Butler.] The Government is 
naturally giving this matter its most 
serious consideration, and has been for 
some time past. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir H. Gidney. 

17,090. I know that the Government 
has been seriously considering it, but 
what I ask you is this : Would you think 
it would be a good thing, as I have 
already suggested at the three Round 
Table Conferences, and I think Lord 
Zetland is familiar with my views upon 
this matter — if a Committee were ap- 
pointed to enquire into the whole of this 
matter and so settle it once and for all? 
— ^Yes, I think so. 

Earl of Derby.] A Committee to be 
appointed by whom 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir H. Gidney.] By Gov- 
ernment. 

Earl of Derby.] What sort of a Com- 
mittee ? 

Lieut -Colonel Sir H. Gidney.] A Com- 
mittee consisting of members from this 
country, I.M.S. members and private 
practitioners from India. 

Earl Peel.] What makes Sir Henry 
think that appointing a Committee will 
settle that matter once and for all? 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir H. Gidney.] When 
I say settle it once and for all, I mean 
come to some decision and let their deci- 
sion be acted upon rather than having 
Committees and no decisions acted upon 
at all. 

Dr. Shafa'At Ahmad Khan.] Cannot 
you do that without a Committee? 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.] Perhaps Mr. 
Butler will be able to inform the Com- 
mittee as to whether as a result of one 
of the recommendations of the Services 
Sub-Committee of the Round Table Con- 
ference the matter is now being pursued. 

Mr. Butler.] That is exactly as the 
Secretary of State said in his evidence 
on the 3rd October. The matter is at 
present under consideration and a sub- 
mission will be made. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaher.] Is this proposal 
of appointing a Committee also under 
consideration ? 


Mr. Butler.] No, not as far as I know; 
but I should have thought the whole of 
this matter was a very suitable one for 
the consideration of the Joint Select 
Committee. 

Sir BLari Singh Gout. 

17.091. Colonel Baird, you have made 

a statement in the penultimate paragraph 
of your Memorandum to the following 
effect : Reverting to the future of the 

Civil Medical Services, it is useless to 
disguise the fact that the Indian Medical 
Service is very unpopular with politically- 
minded Indians ’’ ? — Yes. 

17.092. What are the reasons for the 
unpopularity of the members of the 
I.M.S. with politically-minded Indians? — 
So far as I know, they consider that 
they have too many privileges, too much 
pay and too much emolument from 
private practice. That* is my idea. 

17.093. That is to say, they complain 
of the kind of emoluments and privileges 
enjoyed by the I.M.S. ? — ^Yes. 

17.094. Compared with the private 
practitioner or practitioners of equal 
standing drawn from the country ?— Com- 
pared with private practitioners, 

17.095. Is it not a fact that a great 
deal of the unpopularity of the members 
of the Indian Medical Service is alsp due 
to the fact that it consists of Britishers 
who, after thej have accumulated ex- 
perience of Indian conditions and 
diseases, retire very naturally to England 
and deprive the people of India of the 
benefit of their ripe experience? — I do 
not agree to that. They retire because 
they have to. 

17.096. They have to retire; but is it 
not a fact that Indian members of the 
Indian Medical Service, that is to say, 
members of Indian nationality, when they 
retire, get into private practice and give 
the benefit of their medical advice to the 
people of India ? — I suppose they do, yes. 

17.097. In that respect the members 
of the British service do not compare 
with the Indian members of the Indian 
Medical Service? — I see. 

17.098. That is a disadvantage to 
which the people of India are exposed, 
because your service, that is to say, the 
European members of the Indian 
Medical Service, have necessarily to re- 
tire .and naturally they retire into their 
own country ? — ^Yee, 

17.099. Now it has been said in 
Memorandum No. 93 of Colonel Dunn, 
in the last paragraph: ‘‘The Civil 
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Surgeons and Gk^vernment Medical 
Officers could be debarred from private 
practice among Indians, or only be per- 
mitted to carry on a consulting practice 
which would mean that they would have 
to be called in consultation by Indian 
practitioners before seeing patients. 
These are in my experience the two 
strongest objections to the retention of 
the Civil Branch of the Indian Medical 
Service, and with the removal of these, 
would it not be a grave mistake to 
abolish this useful branch altogether 
against the desires of the great majority 
of the Indian people P ” What is your 
view of a reconstructed Indian Medical 
Service? — (Colonel Dunn,) I should have 
to explain it very shortly because it is 
a very large question. 

Chairman, 

17.100. Would you prefer to put in a 
Note upon it? — ^No; I can explain it, 
I think, my Lord Chairman, in quite a 
few words. My idea of a reconstructed 
Indian Medical Service would be that 
the needs of the Army having been met, 
there should be a surplus sufficient to 
supply a few Indian Medical Service 
officers for employment under Provincial 
Governments as civil surgeons and in 
the Public Health Department. In the 
Public Health Department they are 
already debarred from private practice, 
and the jealousy between the Service 
and the private practitioner does not 
extend to the Public Health Depart- 
ment at all; there are no such things as 
private practitioners in the Public 
Health Department, and I have met no 
jealousy between Indian members of the 
Public Health Department and their 
British colleagues. As far as the 
Medical Branch is concerned, I sug- 
gested that if, as Colonel Baird also 
advocated, private practice was debarred 
or very greatly limited to the Civil 
Branch, the objections to retaining the 
British element in the Civil Branch 
would practically disappear. 

•Sir Kari Singh Gout, 

17.101. If you were to Provincialise the 
members of the Indian Medical Service, 
would you give the Provincial Govern- 
ment the right to employ them or not to 
eanploy them? — would insist on a cer- 
tain mumber being “employed in each 
province. 

17.102. Whether the Provincial Govern- 
ments like it or no? — "Whether the Pro- 


vincial Governments like it or not, from 
the point of view of a reserve for the 
Military Branch, and from the point of 
view of being available to attend on the 
European employees of that Provincial 
Service, as it is a part of their contract 
to give free medical attendance, but for 
private practice among Indians I would 
bar them altogether, except, as I say, 
when they were called in in consultation 
by an Indian practitioner. 

17.103. But would it not lead to this ; 
It has been said in the course of evidence 
to-day that the Provincial Governments, 
represented by the Ministers, object to 
having members of the Indian Medical 
Service forced upon them, and that if 
they have the right of selection, or a 
right to refuse to employ any member, 
then it would be much better, rather 
than if a number of men of the Indian 
Medical Service were told off to serve in * 
the Province, whether the responsible 
Ministry wanted them or not? — I give 
the opinion of one Indian Minister. I 
cannot say that other Indian Ministers 
would think alike. 

17.104. In all your statements to Sir 
Henry Gidney, and to the other ques- 
tioners, you have said that India com- 
pares very badly with other countries, 
and Sir Henry Gidney went to the 
length of depicting India as comparable 
to Central Africa, in the matter of 
public health. For how long has India 
been in this backward state? — For a very 
long time. 

17.105. Under a benign autocratic 
Government ? — ^Yes. 

17.106. And it has made no headway 
during the long period of years during 
which you have served India ? — I twill 
not say that; it has made a good deal 
of headway. 

17.107. But it is still deplorably back- 
ward? — ^The headway is slow. 

17.108. Do you know that within the 
last 12 years since the introduction of 
the Montagu-Ohelmsford reforms, the 
number of hospitals in India has been 
doubled, and that fact is noted in the 
Simon Beport? — think you had better 
address that to Colonel Baird. 

17.109. Is that so. Colonel Baird? — 
(Colonel Baird,) Is that in the Simon 
Report ? 

17.110. Yes? — ^I do not know. 

17.111. Apart from the Simon Report, 
did you know that, as a matter of fact, 
during the last 12 years ^ very large 
number of hospitals has been added 
under the impulse of Ministerial xe^ 
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sponsibility ? — I think you mean dis- 
pensaries. 

17.112. Dispensaries, yes? — Quite pos- 
sibly they have increased^ yes. 

17.113. And the Ministers and the 
Legislatures take a keen interest in 
public health and public medicine P — ^Yes. 
(Lieut. -Colonel DunnS) Yes; not a finan- 
cial interest. 

17,114 But there has been a financial 
stringency all round? — (Colonel Baird,) 
Yes. 

17.115. And that has deprived the 
Ministers of the necessary resources for 
the purpose of implementing their pro- 
gramme. Is that not so^^ — daresay it 
IS. I have not been in India for the last 
four years. 

17.116. But before four years I would 
ask you? I am dealing with the Minis- 
terial responsibility from 1921 down to 
dateP — As far as I can remember 
there had been no increase in hospitals 
up to 1929. 

Mr. Zafrulla ’Khan, 

17,117 Surely you are speaking of your 
oiwn province, Colonel Baird? — Of my 
own province. 

17.118. Would Colonel Broome confirm 
that with regard to the Punjab, that 
there had been no increase of dispensaries 
during the 10 years? — (Lieut.-Colonel 
Broome.) No; I think there has been a 
considerable increase of dispensaries, but 
no increase of hospitals. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir R. Gidney.'} There 
is a difference between hospitals and 
dispensaries. 

Sir Sari Singh Gour, 

17.119. We will call them dispensaries 
and hospitals, to be on the safe side — 
either one or the other. You will admit 
that, iindef the impulse of reforms, since 
1921 a keen and lively interest is taken 
in the Medical and Public Health De- 
partments of ^Government ? — (Lieut.- 
Colonel Dunn.) I do not admit that 
altogether. I admit the keen and lively 
interest, but I strongly object to being 
put down as having given evidence that 
there has been, beyond a keen and lively 
interest, any real improvement because, 
financially, it is a fact that can be 
easily proved from the records, that the 
amount of money devoted in the United 
Provinces to public health has de- 
creased. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir H. Gidney, 

17.120. Quite right?— And not in- 
creased. 
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Sir Kan Singh Gour. * 

17,121 Could that be due to the fact 
that there is a divided purse, that the 
Reserved Departments take what they 
want and the residue is left over to the 
transferred Departments.? — I would say 
it was due really to the fact that the 
keenest interest was taken in providing 
schools, and more schools, and more 
schools, in preference to providing 
hospitals. 

17.122. Do you deprecate the multi- 
plication of the schools? — I very much 
deprecate the multiplication of schools 
by the method in which it has been done 
to the detriment of the hospitals, 

17.123. Do not you think a wider 
knowledge of the sanitary laws is the 

, best preventive medicine that the people 
can have.? — The argument I have used 
with my own Government is, Is it a good 
thing to try and ram knowledge into a 
lot of small boys in a village school under 
a tree, while you take no steps what- 
ever to see that those boys are even 
going to live to be adults to enjoy that 
knowledge ? 

17.124. Your attention was drawn to 
the fact that in India for some time past 
chalk had been sold as quinine, and the 
Legislative Assembly passed a resolution, 
to which Sir Henry Gidney might bear 
testimony, that the importation of 
vegetable ghi should be immediately 
stopped, because it was deleterious to 
the health of the people, but nothing has 
been done so far. Are you aware of it? 
— I am aware of it. 

Sir Kan Singh Gour,'} What means 
have you then of enforcing the wishes 
of the people of India that there should 
be a real response to the demands of 
the people for an improved condition of 
life; for example, they should get quinine 
when quinine is necessary, and butter 
when butter is necessary, and not 
synthetic oil, 

Mr. N, M. Joshi.} Self-government. 

Sir Kan Singh Gour.} Self-govern- 
ment? I suppose you have no reply to 
give to that question? I will leave it 
at that. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan, 

17.125. Colonel Baird, you were In- 
spector General of Civil Hospitals for 
three years in the United Provinces? — 
(Colonel Baird.) Yes. 

17.126. From 1927 to 1929.? — Yes. 

17.127. Your relations with the Min- 
isters were cordial? — Yes, very. 

3X4 
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17,128. But you were diametrically- 
opposed on certain aspects of their 
policy ? — Frequently. 

17,129 Did you represent it in any 
way to the Governor on the ques- 
tion of appointment or interference 
with the appointment of your sub- 
ordinates? — I had some private conver- 
sations with the Governor. 

17.130. Could not you do it officially 
through the Secretary, who sees the Gov- 
ernor once a week? — ^Yes, I could do 
that. 

17.131. Did you do it.P — Yes, I spoke 
to the Governor through the Secretary 
once or twice. 

17.132. You did represent your differ- 
ences with the Minister officially to the 
Secretary to the Governor? — Yes, many 
times 

17.133. And no action was taken on 
your representation ? — The Governor 
would take the view that compromise was 
the only line to take up unless I person- 
ally was prepared to resign, and to ask 
an administrative officer to resign is ask- 
ing a great deal of him, because he loses 
his pay, and he loses his extra pension, 
and he loses prospects of further promo- 
tion, 

17.134. So you had to get along with 
— j had to get along with him some- 
how. 

Lieut-Colonel Sir E, Gidney. 

17.135. Were you ever asked to resign? 
— ^You accept the position that you have 
taken up your post under a willingness to 
work the reforms scheme as well as you 
can. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan. 

17.136. Although you did not support 
the reforms scheme in many aspects? 
— I knew nothing about it, or very little 
about it, until I took over the post of 
Inspector-General . 

Lieut-Colonel Sir E, Gidney. 

17.137. Were you asked to resign? — 
No, I was not asked to resign, but I 
should have resigned, strictly speaking, 
many times. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan. 

17.138. What is your experience, Colonel 
Dunn, if I may ask ^ — (Lieut.-Colonel 
Ihmn.) My experience on the whole was 
that my relations with the Ministers were 
exceedingly amicable, but I agree with 
Colonel Baird that I looked upon it that 
I was there, as an Executive Officer of 
Government, to carry out the policy of 


the Government whether I agreed with it 
or not. 

17.139. Sometimes you did agree with 
him? — I very often agreed with him, and 
even if I did not, if it was the policy 
of the Government it was my business to 
carry it out. 

17.140. What IS your experience of the 
United Provinces Legislative Council ? 
Did it ever turn down your budget, 
or reduce it substantially? — Never. 

17.141. Did it turn down any proposal 
made by you for the development of your 
Department in any of its aspects.?^ — I 
think Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan knows 
the procedure as well as I do. 

17.142. I am not speaking of the pro- 
cedure, I am speaking of what actually 
occurred? — The procedure was that many 
of my proposals were turned down because 
they never reached the Council, because 
the Minister was afraid that he might 
not get a majority if he wished to carry 
the proposal. 

17,143- I am asking you only about the 
Council. I am not speaking of the 
Finance Committee of the United Pro- 
vinces Council, The proceedings are 
confidential; I cannot quote them. Did 
the Legislative Council ever turn down 
any of your proposals? — The Legislative 
Council never turned down any major 
proposal of the Ministers 

17.144. Colonel Baird, what is your ex- 
perience of the Legislative Council, so far 
as the Medical Department is con- 
cerned? — (Colonel Baird.) Certainly 
there were cuts occasionally. 

17.145. Substantial cuts^ — Not very 
large cuts perhaps, but there were cuts. 

17.146. In many cases they were only 
token matters to discuss policy. They 
were not substantial cuts^ — Quite so. 

17.147. So you will agree with me^that, 
so far as the Council itself was concerned, 
it did not reduce substantially the budget 
of the Medical Department? — The budget 
of the Medical Department, no, but it 
does not follow that the Minister puts 
up all the proposals of his Inspector- 
General or Director of Public Health, as 
Colonel Dunn said. 

17.148. I am only speaking of the Legis- 
lative Council. We did not know at all 
what happened inside? — No. 

17.149. We only knew what the pro- 
posals were in the Council itself? — Yes. 

17.150. Then, Colonel Baird, may I 
take it, so far as you were concerned 
as head of the Department, your relations 
with the members of the Council also 

« 
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were quite harmonious ? — Quite har- 
monious. 

17.151. What do you say, Colonel 
Dunn? — (Lieut.-Colonel DunnJ) Quite so. 

17.152. I should be justified in saying 
that the Council as a body co-operated 
with yoni in making your schemes a suc- 
cess? It was not factious opposition? — 
Is that addresed to me? 

17.153. Yes, to you, Colonel Dunn? — I 
would say that the Council as a rule 
carried out and voted for the proposals 
of the Minister. 

17.154. Which were mainly your pro- 
posals? — Not always. 

17.155. “Mainly,'' I said?— Mainly. 

Mr. N, M. Joshi. 

17.156. May I ask one question at this 
stage? Is it not a fact that besides the 
Minister there is a Finance Member in 
every Province, and it is quite possible 
that the Finance Member, instead of the 
Minister, turned down the proposals? — 
That, very often, happened. 

Dt. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan, 

17.157. A number of yofur proposals 
which were supported by the Minister 
were rejected by the United Provinces 
Finance Committee and never came up 
before the Council ^ — ^That I am aware 
of. 

17.158. Colonel Baird, you have «aid 
that the local bodies have interfered un- 
necessarily with your w'ork so far as the 
control of the Department is concerned. 
Do you know under wLat conditions the 
local bodies have worked since they were 
reformed — ^Municipal Boards and District 
Boards? — (Colonel Baird,) I know some- 
thing of them. 

17.159. What is your experience of the 
financial difficulties they have ex- 
perienced? — ^YoSi mean the District 
Boards? 

17.160. We will take them separately 
Take the District Boards. Do you know 
anything about the working of the Dis- 
trict Boards? — A little, yes. 

17.161. Do you know that they have 
very inelastic sources of revenue ; that 
they have got a very large district to 
look after; in one district a "population 
of 3,000,000, and that they have to de- 
pend, to the extent of 45 per cent, of 
their revenue, upon the Government 
grant, and they have to spend, and do 
spend, 50 per cent, of their entire 
on education ? — That hardly explains 
why, before 1922, the Boards were 
better — at least I think they were. 


17.162. Better in what respect? — That 
there was more money available for the 
Medical Department and other Depart- 
ments, and more practical interest and 

^work done for them. 

17.163. So far as the Medical Depart- 
ment IS concerned, Colonel Baird, you 
must have looked at the memorandium 
supplied by the United Provinces Gov- 
ernment to the iSimon 'Commission, and 
there they explain the reason for the rise 
in expenses of Medical Supplies and also 
of the increase in the prices of the 
necessaries of your department. Have 
you read that paragraph .P — I have read 
it at some time or other. 

17.164. The United Provinces Govern- 
ment presented a memorandum to the 
Simon Commission in which they ex- 
plained the difficulties of the Local 
Bodies, District Boards and Municipal 
Boards, in the United Provinces, and 
they said that the resources, particularly 
of the District Boards, were inelastic, 
and, in the second place, they said that 
the fact of the increase in prices of 
medicine, and so on, had considerably 
added to the difficulties of these bodies. 
I do not think you have taken that into 
account. The third factor. Colonel Baird, 
is the enormous expenditure incurred on 
education, the District Boards spend 50 
per cent, of their entire income on educa- 
tion. The roads, public health, medical 
relief, and all the other necessaries of 
life have to .be provided out of the 
balance of 50 per cent., so when you 
sent up your budget to a District Board 
and desired anything to be done they 
had to take into account the needs of 
various departments — the construction of 
roads, the building of schools, the start- 
ing of various schemes of rural sanita- 
tion, and ©o on? — ^Yes. 

17.165. Then, Colonel Baird, you have 
mentioned the waste involved in the 
establishment of the unani system of 
medicine ? — ^Yes. 

17.166. Do you know the Unani system 
of medicine claims adherents among a 
very large body of educated Indians at 
the present time? — Yes. 

17.167. Would you be surprised to know 
that the Hindu University at Benares 
and the Muslim University at Aligarh 
have two magnificent colleges specialising 
in a modified and modernised system of 
Unani medicines which you have con- 
demned? — That is what I complain of. 

17.168. What is your contention? — My 
complaint is that very large sums of 
money are spent on these colleges and 
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sciLOols in fostering these anoient sys- 
tems, as I said m my Memorandum. 

Sir Hari Singh Gout. 

17.169. Are you m favour of osteo- 
pathy ? — I did not mention it in 
my Memorandum, but I can tell you all 
about it if you like. 

17.170. It IS not an orthodox system. 
Are you in favour of it? — ^How do you 
mean in favour of it? 

17.171. Do you regard that as an ortho- 
dox system of medicine? — It does not 
claim to be a system of medicine; it is 
a technique. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan. 

17.172. Colonel Baird, are you aware 
of the fact that the expenditure on the 
Unani system constitutes only one-tenth 
of the expenditure of the whole depart- 
ment? — If it was only one-hundredth I 
should still complain. 

17.173. And are you aware that the 
Legislative Council unanimously approve 
of the Proposal to have an indigenous 
system of medicine in various schools? — 
TJnfortunately, that is so. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan.~\ There are 
a number of Indian Medical Service 
Officers who believe in it also. 

Sir Kari Singh Gout.} They would be 
struck off the rolls of the Medical Council 
if they did. 

Dr, Shafa^at Ahmad Khan. 

17.174. There is one I.M.S. officer I 
know of^^ — That is a very good thing. 
Once he is a qualified medical man he 
can believe in what he likes and practice 
what he likes. 

17.175. Would you turn to your Memo- 
randum where you have got this para- 
graph beginning There is however 
another subject seldom discussed to which 
I must allude, and that is, the very low 
standard of medical ethics which exists 
in India ? — Yes. 

17,176- That is based on your profes- 
sional experience in the Dnited 
Provinces ? — ^Yes. 

17.177. And you think that for this 
purpose, if for no other purpose, you 
need a very strong infusion of the 
British element in the Indian Medical 
Service:^ — ^Yes. That is one of the 
reasons I should give. 

17.178. Are you aware of the fact that 
there are , about 300 Indian doctors 
practising in England? — ^I should think 
so, yes, 

17.179. And that they have got 
flourishing practices. There are 100 here 


in London and 200 in other parts of 
Great Britain — ^Yes. 

Earl WinteTton.} They do not practice 
ancient Hindu systems in England? 

Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan.} No. 

Mr. Zafiulla Khan. 

17.180. Colonel Broome, in view of the 
references that you have made in your 
Memorandum with regard to certain pro- 
fessional appointments, .would you con- 
sider that this power of selecting and 
appointing to these offices should be 
vested in an independent Public Service 
Commission rather than that it should 
remain in the hands of a Ministry.? — 
(Colonel BTOome.) Yes, I should. 

17.181. And you would consider that 
system satisfactory ?^ — Y es, I think it 
would be. 

17.182. I am aware, Colonel Broome, 
that you were not directly in charge of 
the Public Health Department in the 
Punjab, but perhaps you can give some 
information to the Committee, if you 
happen to possess it. Can you inform 
the Committee when a separate Public 
Health Department was set up in the 
Punjab? — I think it was in 1921 or 1922. 

17.183. Under the Beforms? — I am not 
sure. I cannot give you the date. 

17.184. Would I be correct in suggest- 
ing that for the first time a separate 
Public Health Department was set up in 
the Punjab under the Beform system? — 
(Lieut.-Coionel Dunn.) No. ' (Lieut.- 
Colonel BTOome ) No, I think it was set 
up in Colonel Foster’s time He was 
very largely instrumental in it. 

17.185. He was the officer, but was not 
it after the Montagu-Ohelmsford system 
of reforms? — ^I cannot say definitely. 

17.186. Somewhere about then — ^just 
before or just after? — Just before or just 
after. (Lieut.-Coionel Dunn.) Might I 
interpose as, being a Public Health 
officer, I know the facts of this? 

17.187. Certainly? — There was a sepa- 
rate Public Health Department in the 
Punjab since, I think, the year 1867. 

17.188. Was there a Director of Public 
Health? — ^He was known as the Sanitary 
Commissioner. The title was altered. 

17.189. When was a Director of Public 
Health first appointed in the Punjab? — 
The title of Sanitary Commissioner was 
altered to Director of Public Health in 
the year 1922, I think. 

17.190. This is the point of my ques- 
tion. Since then has there been a de- 
terioration or has there been a good deal 
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of expansion in the Punjab in the Public 
Health Department ? — ^There has been 
expansion. 

17,191 Could you give the Committee 
some idea with regard to the number of 
Medical OiScers of Health, both in muni- 
cipalities and in the District Boards 
which existed before the inception of the 
reforms, as compared with those that 
exist now ° — ^There were no District 
Medical Officers of Health at all before 
the reforms. 

17.192. Every district now possesses 
one for the district and one for the head- 
quarters of the district? — ^In the Punjab? 

17.193. Yes. All my questions refer to 
the Punjab? — That is correct. 

17.194. Therefore the expenditure on 
this department in the Punjab was, 
during the first 10 years after the re- 
forms, as compared with the expenditure 
on this department for the 10 years 
before the reforms, considerably more? — 
The 10 years before the reforms included 
the war period, in which the expendi- 
ture went down very considerably. 

17.195. Take any 10 years before the 
reforms and compare them with 10 years 
after the reforms? — I cannot say exactly 
with regard to the expenditure in the 
Punjab, but I know, in the United Pro- 
vinces, the expenditure did not go up. 
During the 10 years before the reforms, 
in fact I may say from the year 1906, 
the expenditure in the Public Health De- 
partment in the United Provinces was 
considerably greater. 

17.196. True, Cblonel Dunn, you have 
said that already with regard to the 
United Provinces and I had not for- 
gotten it. ^ It was for that reason that 
I was asking questions with regard to 
the neighbouring province? — ^That needs 
explanation. The matter of dealing with 
the great epidemic of plague which came 
into India early in this century was at 
first administered by the Medical De- 
partments, and, subsequently, in the 
year 1919 or 1920, this particular branch 
of prevention of disease was transferred, 
and rightly so, to the Public Health De- 
partments, so that the expenditure before 
the war was shown in the medical bud- 
gets and not in the Public Health Bud- 
gets, but if ^ the expenditure on anti- 
plague work is taken into account, as it 
was Public Health work, the expendi- 
ture in the pre-war 10 years was con- 
siderably greater than in the post-war 
10 years. 

17.197. For the simple reason that 
there has been comparatively little plague 


in the post-war 10 years ? — No. The 
organisation although slightly changed, 
was broadly the same. There were fewer 
outbreaks of plague in the post-war 10 
years and the deaths from plague 
amounted to something like 60,000, 70,000 
or 80,000 per annum, which was consider- 
ably less than in the pre-war period, but 
the number of officers and the organisa- 
tion employed in the pre-war period was 
very great indeed, and there were no 
District Medical Officers of Health. In 
the post-war period there was no special 
department for dealing with one par- 
ticular disease, such as plague. That 
was abolished and, instead of that, was 
brought in the permanent system of Dis- 
trict Medical Officers of Health. The 
expediture was less Before the War, 
Indian Medical Service Officers were em- 
ployed and in the post-war period it was 
Indian Officers of the Public Health De- 
partments. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir H. Gidney, 

17.198. The difference in pay being? — 
Very considerable. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan, 

17.199. So that according to yourself, 
this reduction in salaries owing to the 
employment of Indian Officers instead of 
Indian Medical Service Officers does not 
mean a reduction on the actual pre- 
ventive activities of the Department? — 
Not in the number of personnel 
employed. 

17.200. But you will admit (again I 
am confining my questions to my own 
Province because I have not any detailed 
knowledge of other Provinces) that the 
whole organization of the Department of 
Public Health after the Reforms in the 
Punjab, whatever it may be due to, is 
better and on a larger soale than it was 
before the Reforms .?— That I quite agree 
to. 

Marquess of Salisbury, 

17.201. Of course, the whole object of 
you three gentlemen is to help forward 
the health of India? That is your main 
interest, of course.? — ^(Colonel Baird,) 
Yes. 

17.202. That is the object of your 
evidence? — ^Yes. 

17.203. I think it was Colonel Broome 
who said that he has no doubt that when 
the White Paper is carried into effect ' 
there will be a total Indianization of the 
Medical Services. Is not that what he 
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said?— (Colonel Broome,) Actually I was 
referring to the appointments in the 
Medical College. 

17,204. Yes, I beg your pardon. It was 
Colonel Baird then who felt there would 
he a very great loss of British personnel? 
— (Colonel Broome ) I think so. 

17,205 And you think that would be 
very unfortunate? — ^Yes. 

17.206. Not because you have got any 
prejudice against Indian Medical Officers, 
but as you think the medical science has 
come from the West and is professed in 
the West, they are more likely to keep 
up a high standard than the Indian 
Medical Officer would P — Exactly. 

Earl Wznterton,^ Do you say that 
medical science has come from the West? 

Marquess of Solishury,'] We need not 
go back so very far. 

Earl Wtnterion, 

17.207. I want to know the answer. I 
did not hear the answer. In reply to 
Lord Salisbury, the answer was, I think, 
that medical science came from the 
West? — ^Modern medical science, perhaps 
• 1 should have said, came from the 
West. Medical science came from the 
East, if you go back three thousand 
years. 

Marquess of Salisbury,'] You do not 
want to go back as far as that, Lord 
Winterton. 

Earl Winterton.] If Lord Salisbury 
asks me my opinion, I think a great deal 
of the medical science of to-day is based 
upon what wag known three thousand 
years ago. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

17.208. Of course, we keep in mind the 
fact that the whole of this matter is 
under consideration by the Secretary of 
State, and all that you want to do is to 
make representations, I suppose, partly 
to the Joint Select Committee but also 
to the Secretary of State, as to what the 
changes should be. Is not that so? — ^Yes. 

17.209. On *a perfectly friendly footing, 
of course? — Quite. 

17.210. I think it was Colonel ^ Dunn 
who thought that the recommedationg of 
the Services Sub-Committee of the Bound 
Table Conference would have a very 
disastrous effect? — (Colonel Bunn.) I 
think ‘SO. 

17.211. Because the effect would be to 
prevent the proper recruitment of British 

' Medical Officers? — Yes. 

, 17,212. Why do you think that? — 

Because I think there would not be the 


same inducement to officers to enter the 
Indian Medical Service, if the civil 
branch were abolished as proposed by 
that Sub-Committee. 

17.213. I do not want to press you 
about the question of the ethical standard 
of the Indian Medical Service, neither 
do I want to dwell too much upon 
improper appointments, because there 
are improper appointments made all over 
the world, of course, hut in your 
evidence you dp show, Colonel Baird, 
that in your experience there have been 
a good deal of improper appointments 
under the pressure, as you think (you 
may be wrong, of course) of the Minister 
under the Montagu-Chelmsford Beforms? 
— (Colonel Baird.) Yes. The Minister is 
constantly asked to do things for his 
friends which are totally opposed to what 
the Head of the Department considers 
right. 

17.214. I mean, such matters as asking 
for certificates and things of that kind. 
In those cases pressure is put upon you? 
— That IS another question, is it not? 
You were talking about pressure being 
brought to hear upon the Minister in the 
matter of medical appointments? 

17,216. Yes, quite so. As far as that 
is concerned, what you complain of is 
that the Minister does not take your 
recommendation ; his motive is not as 
pure as it ought to be, if I may put it 
in that way? — He is not able to say no. 

17.216. But also I think you said that 
a great deal of pressure was sometimes 
put on Medical Officers as to the evidence 
they give in certain cases and as to the 
certificates they should grant? — Yes. 

17.217. And you think that if that 
pressure were exerted upon Indian 
Medical Officers it might have an 
unfortunate effect P — ^Yes; the standard 
is utterly different in India from what 
it is in England. 

17.218. In what respect do you mean? 
— Dr. iShafa'at Ahmad Khan was just 
going to draw my attention to the fact 
that there were many Indians practising 
medicine in England. I would not for 
one moment suggest that those officers 
would be more likely to accept a bribe 
than an English doctor, but in India the 
atmosphere is totally different. Every- 
body tries to get what he wants hy 
bribery, and the Medical Department is 
(particularly subject to these influences of 
hriheiy. 
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Mr. 3f. R. Jayaher, 

17.219. Do yon mean to say that the 
Indian atmosphere is full of the impulse 
to bribe? — ^Yes. 

Lient.-Colonel Sir S’. Gidney. 

17.220. Only the medical profession? — 
Oh, no. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaher. 

17,221 ’Would yon say the same abont 
the British medical profession? — I think 
the medical profession in India is more 
snbject to these kinds of influences than 
other professions. 

Dr. Shaja^at Ahmad Khan. 

17.222. And they are invariably 
Indian, are they not? — Not invariably, 
no. I have been myself approached 
frequently. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

17.223. Now I only want to ask just 
one question of Colonel Dunn, if he will 
allow me. I was much struck by your 
evidence that you thought there ought 
to be much more Central contrd for 
public health in India? — '(Colonel JDwnn.) 
Yes. 

17.224. I think one of the Indian 
Delegates asked you whether that would 
be possible in harmony with Provincial 
autonomy. Was not a question of that 
kind put to you? — ^Yes. 

17.225. You thought that it was quite 
possible, notwithstanding Provincial 
autonomy? — ^Well, who has defined Pro- 
vincial autonomy? 

17.226. Your attention has been called 
to the fact that a good number of subjects 
even under the White Paper are reserved 
for the Central Government? — ^Yes. 

17.227. Such a thing as traffic in arms 
and ammunition? — ^Yes. 

17.228. And the cultivation and manu- 
facture of opium? — ^Yes. 

17.229. iSo that it would not be 
altogether out of harmony with the 
establishment of autonomy in the Pro- 
vinces if certain very important things 
were still reserved for the Central 
Government? — I quite agree. I think 
that even Provinces themselves would not 
object in any way to a co-ordinating 
Public Health Act for their own benefit, 
because it would he quite impossible to 
confer that benefit without a co- 
ordinating All-India Act. 

17.230. The difficulty being that public 
health does not respect frontiers or 
borders at all. One infection passes 


across from one Province to the other, 
and therefore there ought to be some 
Central control.? — Yes. 

17.231. I understood that to be your 
view. Would you think that public 
health is of such transcendental import- 
ance, especially to these vast masses of 
population, that every effort should be 
made, if possible, to co-ordinate public 
health all over India.? — ^Yes. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

17.232. I only want to ask one ques- 
tion of a rather general nature, but one 
which really touches the foundation of 
the whole matter. The witnesses have re- 
ferred to the Report of the Services Sub- 
Committee of the First Round Table 'Con- 
ference, and they dissent from the pro- 
posals made by the majority of the Com- 
mittee, because they say that under the 
scheme there proposed the requisite num- 
ber of medical officers of the calibre re- 
quired could not he obtained. That, I 
understand, «e their objection to that 
scheme. I was a member of that Com- 
mittee, and I dissented from the Report 
on those very grounds. But the witnesses, 
also admit that the Indian Medical Ser- 
vice as at present constituted is very 
unpopular with what they have de- 
scribed as the politically-minded classes. 
The question therefore that I would like 
an answer to, if I could get it, would 
•be this : Can you suggest a scheme which- 
will have the effect that you desire, 
namely, that of securing for India an 
adequate number of sufficiently qualified! 
British medical officers, which will at the 
same time he acceptable to the Indian 
politically - minded classes ? — (Colonel 
Baird.) Are you addressing that question 
to me, my Lord? 

17,233. I do not mind who answers it. 

I would he only too glad to have a solu- 
tion of the problem from anybody? — I 
think that what is wanted, as what I 
suggested in my Memorandum, I made 
a tentative kind of suggestion that you 
should endeavour to recruit a service of 
enthusiastic men who were lovers of 
science and not lovers of money ; who 
.would consent to accept moderate pay and 
fairly good prospects, in return for very 
excellent opportunities of work. As Sir 
Henry Gidney pointed out just now, one 
of the gre^t inducements that are held 
out to young medical men to go out to 
India is that they will make a lot of 
money. In my opinion that is quite the 
wrong sort of inducement to hold out. 
There is an enormous amount of work, 
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both in the curative medicine side and 
the public health side, and in education 
and research, which has to be done , and 
wihat is wanted is a type of man who 
will be content to do that and not bother 
with private practice at all. Many hun- 
dreds of men I know would infinitely 
prefer not to have anything to do with 
private practice. 

17.234. Then your suggestion so far is 
that the conditions of the Indian Medi- 
cal Service should be altered to this ex- 
tent, that its members should be de- 
barred from private practice!^ — ^^^herever 
possible. There would be places, pos- 
sibly, where you could not quite debar 
them. 

17.235. I agree there might be excep- 
tional cases; but, generally speaking, you 
would lay down that the conditions of 
service should be changed in that respect. 
Now a question that I want to ask you 
on that IS this. Are you satisfied that 
you would get the men you require under 
those conditions — I think you would. I 
do not know what the British Medical 
Association thinks about it, but I know 
of no reason why you should not get 
those kind of men. 

17.236. That covers that aspect of the 
matter. Then are you satisfied from your 
experience that an Indian Medical Ser- 
vice recruited on those conditions would 
be acceptable to the politically-minded 
classes in India? — ^I think it would cer- 
tainly be more acceptable. I think it 
would be acceptable. 

17.237. Perhaps that is a question that 
I should address to the members of the 
politically-minded classes themselves ? — 
(Colonel Broome.) Might I say that, as 
Sir Henry Gidney has pointed out, there 
is not a large amount of general practice 
in India; it is confined to a few cities. 
I quite agree with -Sir Henry Gidney that 
the average civil surgeon does not make 
more than 100 or 150 rupees a month. 
I do not think that that can account for 
the jealousy gf the politically-minded 
classes. The average member of the 
I.M.8. makes very little more than his 
pay. 

17.238. I am glad to hear that opinion. 
Then the final question, arising out of 
that, would be fhis' I understand from 
what has been said this afternoon that 
one of the real reasons why the I.M.S. 
Slit the present time is so unpopular with 
the Indian politically-minded classes is 
that the officers are imposed upon the 
Provincial Governments, whether they 
^wish to have them or not; but I cannot 


see how you are going to get over that 
difficulty and at the same time maintain 
an adequate reserve for the Indian 
Army? — (Colonel Dunn.) I put that in 
my Memorandum, and I would like to 
point out that it is perfectly easy to 
carry out. If in a Province — ^take my 
own Province, the United Provinces — 
the requirements for the reserve for the 
Army and for attendance on the wives 
and families of the British Officers still 
serving in India would amount, we will 
say, to 20. Instead of these 20 Officers 
being sent by the Government of India 
from the Army Department to take up 
these civil posts, I think that the Pro- 
vincial Governments should be given a 
choice from the Officers available for 
that purpose, in exactly the same way 
as at the present moment the Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals in each Pro- 
vince is appointed by the Province 
•having the choice of three Officers. 

17.239. I see that; that certainly 
seems to be an advance in the direction 
of meeting the views of the Indian 
Provincial Governments. But let me 
see that I quite clearly understand your 
proposal. You would still say, would 
you not, that in each Province there 
must be a specified number of I.M.S. 
Officers ? — The Services Sub-Committee 
of the First Round Table Conference has 
admitted that ; but they proposed to 
substitute certain European medical 
officers engaged on contract to replace 
the T.M S. Officers. My point is, why 
replace an approved and efficient service 
with great traditions and a great 
standard of efficiency by makeshifts in 
the way of officers engaged, say, for five 
years, with a return passage? 

17.240. T quite see your objection to 
the proposal, but what I wanted to be 
quite clear about was your own sugges- 
tion. I understand your own suggestion 
to be this, that the I.M.S. should re- 
main as it is at present, except that 
perhaps the conditions of service should 
be^ altered in some respects, namely, that 
private practice should be debarred. 
Then you would say to each Provincial 
Government: “You are to reserve so 
many posts in your Province for mem- 
bers of the I.M.S.,’’ and, having said 
that, you would then say to them : 
“ Now, here is a list of the Medical 
Service Officers available. Make your 
choice from this list.” Is that your 
proposal? — ^That is my proposal. The 

^ number, I may point out, is large. Some- 
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where about 250 officers are employed in 
civil employ; and there is a very large 
number of officers in military employ 
with their names down for employment 
in civil employ; and the list of officers 
could easily be made available; instead 
of as now^ the Director General advises 
the Government of India that such and 
sudh an officer may be released for a 
Province in the Punjab; that officer is 
sent. The Provincial Government has 
got no say as to whether his name was 
Jones or Smith, or as to what he was. 
T say they should be given a choice. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir JET. Gidney. 

17,241. Would you apply the same 
policy as regards the war reserve of the 
I.M D. in civil medical employment? — 
Yes. 

Lord Hardin ge of Penshurst, 

17,242 I suppose the Director General 
keeps back the best officer for his own 
service^ — No. The Director General in 
this respect is merely a post office. The 
officers are employed in military service 
under the Director of Military Services 
in India who has comiplete control of 
the military medical officers. The 
Director General merely applies to the 
Director of Military Services for an 
officer for a certain Province, and the 
Director of Medical Services (he is the 
head of the Army Medical Services) 
says ; ‘‘ You may have Captain Jones.^' 

17.243. Because he does not want Cap- 
tain Jones himself? — He has no say in 
the matter. Captain Jones is available, 
and he is pushed into the Province where 
there is a vacancy. 

Miss Pichford. 

17.244. I want to ask whether the 
attendance on the wives and families of 
British officials is private practice or 
!not?t — i(Col|onel Baird.) Attendance on 
the wives and families of British officials 
in civil employment is private practice; 
in military employment, it is public 

17,2^. Then your proposal to debar 
the civil surgeon from engaging in 
private practice would also debar the 
wives and families of British officials 
from attendance by the I.M.S. officers? 
— ^No. I would say they would have to 
do that as part of their public duties, if 
there .were any alteration of the exist- 
ing rule. They would continue to do it 
exactly as they do it now, but they would 
not get paid for it. 

17,246. Then your proposal is that the 
I.M.S. officer should do that without 


additional fees as part of his ordinary 
duties? — Yes, exactly. 

17.247. And you would not wish, in 
debarring hilm from private practice, 
to debar the wives and families of 
British officials from his attendance ? — 
No, certainly not. 

17.248. That point is not made clear in 
your Memorandum, is it^’ — No. 

Archbishop of Ganterhury. 

17.249. May I just interject there to 
ask this?^ You speak only of British offi- 
cials. Does what you say apply to 
British residents in India as well? — ^Only 
to the families of officials, I think. 
British residents would have to have some 
other arrangement, I should say. 

Earl PeeZ.] It does not apply to busi- 
ness people. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

17.250. Am I not right in thinking 
that Colonel Dunn in his Memorandum 
only proposes that the bar against 
private practice should be a bar against 
private practice among Indians ? — 
(Colonel Dunn.) Yes What I proposed 
was that they should not be allowed 
private practice among Indians ; but they 
should be allowed consulting practice. 
That means that they would not have any 
such consulting practice unless called in 
by an Indian doctor. 

17.251. But they would be able to do 
private practice among Europeans ? — 
Yes. 

Miss Pichford. 

17.252. Then do you think, with that 
reservation, the objections that are felt 
by the politically-minded Indians to the 
I.M.S. would be removed? — ^I certainly 
think so I think it might not remove 
aU their objections ; but I know that 
these two objections have been voiced to 
me many times as the strongest objec- 
tions to posting of the I.M.S. officers to 
civil employ. They said that it was an 
unfair advantage given to a subsidised 
Government servant to take the bread 
and butter out of the mouths of the 
private practitioner who had no official 
salary to fall hack upon. 

17.253. You think they would not so 
much mind if those doctors could prac- 
tice amongst Europeans, hut not prac- 
tice amongst India:ns?— I do not think 
any Indian practitioner wishes to filch 
the British patients from the British 
doctor. 
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Lord Iricm, 

17.254. Might I ask one question to 
clear up a point arising out of Miss 
Bickford’s questions^ Colonel Dunn has 
said quite clearly that he would con- 
sider under his scheme allowing the civil 
surgeon to continue to serve the wives 
and families and the rest of all 
European residents. I understood Colonel 
Baird to say that he would retain that 
permission for civil servants and soldiers. 
Did he mean to limit it to that, or would 
he mean also, although he did not say 
so, to go as far as Colonel Dunn would? 
— (Colonel Baird,) 1 should say that in 
communities where there were a large 
number of English residents they would 
have to make their own arrangements 
for medical attendance, like planters now 
do. In Calcutta and Bombay, and other 
large towns, there are already English 
practitioners who are not in the Ser- 
vice. 

17.255. Therefore, m those places do I 

understand you to say that you would 
contemplate prohibiting the from 

attending to private European patients? 
— Yes. 

Earl Wmterion. 

17.256. Then the converse of that would 
be that in places where there were only 
two or three unofficial Europeans, they 
would be permitted to have the use of this 
Service ? — Yes. 

17.257. It would be a little difficult to 
draft that in an Act of Parliament, would 
it not? Would you have a numerical 
basis ? — I have not quite followed the 
question. 

17.258. Would you have a numerical 
basis? Would you have hard and fast 
rules? Would you say that in Town A, 
where there were 50 Europeans, they 
should not be permitted to use this Ser- 
vice, but in Town B, where there were 
only three or four Europeans, they should 
be permitted to use the Service? Would 
you put hard and fast rules in the Act? 
— ^I think you would’ have to have a rule, 
with certain exceptions, according to the 
size of the place, certainly. 

Marquess of SalishjLry. 

17.259. You do not suggest that all this 
should be put into the Constitution Act? 
— ^No, I have not gone as far as that. 

Marquess of Salis'b'wry,'] I understand 
it would be under rules. 

Earl Winterton,'] Yes, under rules. I 
am sure I made that^clear. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

17.260. May I put one other question 
just to get the proposal exactly in my 
mind? What I understand the witness to 
contemplate is that, in the first place, the 
Indian Medical Service Officers would 
have their duties enlarged to attending 
on the wives and families of officials ? — 
Yes. 

17.261. And that attendance would be 
covered by their salary? — ^Yes. 

17.262. They would take no fees? — No. 

17.263. He further, as I understand, 
holds that where there is a large British 
community apart from the official com- 
munity they can make their own arrange- 
ments for a doctor ? — ^Yes. 

17.264. But there are certain cases 
where the members of the non-official 
British community are so small that they 
would be unable to maintain a doctor 
among them by such practice as they 
offer ? — ^Yes. 

17.265. And that in that case the 
Indian Medical Service officers should be 
allowed to practise among them ? — I think 
m a case like that, certainly, you would 
have to make an exception. 

17,266 That brings me to this ques- 
tion: In that case do you propose that 
they should give their services without 
fees to those people or, alternatively, that 
a fee should be charged, but accounted 
for to Government? — ^It might be done in 
that way, certainly, but I should think 
it would only affect a very few people 
in most cases. Perhaps it might be allow- 
able, in a case like that, to make an ex- 
ception and allow the officer to charge a 
fee. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaker, 

17.267. May I pursue that question a 
little further? How would it wprk-?^ 
Take a place like Bombay or Calcutta or 
Madras, where there are a large number 
of European private residents ; whom 
would you class under European — only 
British, or Italians or Germans and other 
people who come from Europe? Do you 
mean European residents or do you mean 
merely the British community? — I had 
not thought of that, but I should think 
they would have to make their own 
arrangements. 

17.268. Supposing they made their own 
arrangements and they called in a Civil 
Surgeon and it was a place where, accord- 
ing to your suggestion, he was prohibited 
from practising among the British com- 
munity, if you leave them to make their 

/ 
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own arrangements you leave tiiein to call 
m the Civil Surgeons?— I would not allow 
them to call in the Civil Surgeons. 

17/269. Do not you think they would 
have a grievance in that case? think 
perhaps they would. 

Archbishop of Canterbury, 

17.270. I was much impressed by some 
of the arguments in favour of certain 
aspects of Public Health being Central 
rather than Provincial subjects. Could 
one or other of the Witnesses indicate 
whether there are certain branches of the 
subject of Public Health that would be 
specially suitable for Central Legislation 
as distinct from others ? — (Lt.-Col. Dunn.) 
The most suitable branches of Public 
Health tor Central Legislation are un- 
doubtedly the prevention of epidemic 
disease, the control of the adulteration of 
food and drugs and — ^well there is no 
‘‘ and — ^because malaria is also an 
endemic and an epidemic disease, but 
the control of malaria is the greatest 
problem in India at the present day, the 
economic output of the people being so 
continually reduced by disability from 
malaria, not the actual death rate from 
malaria but the fact that practically 
every inhabitant of large tracts of India 
gets malaria every year and sujffers, con- 
sequently, from reduced vitality for 
several months during the year — ^un- 
treated malaria. 

17.271. You feel that there are certain 
broad subjects which could be included in 
a General Public Health Act^ — ^Yes. 

17.272. One other question. Does your 
proposal mean merely legislative con- 
trol, not administrative centred, from 
the Centre in the Provinces? — ^I think it 
means also administrative control, because 
it means that certain inspecting officers 
from the Centre should be empowered to 
see that the legislation has been carried 
out. 

17.273. If legislation is Central, why 
may it not be left to the proper officers in 
the Provinces to carry out that legisla- 
tion? — -Because, in my experience, legis- 
lation — ^we will take the Municipal Acts 
lays down certain obligatory duties on 
Municipalities with regard to Public 
Health, and in my experience, these 
obligatory duties are not carried out un- 
less someone from the headquarters of 
Government is continually inspecting and 
keeping them up to the mark. That is 
one of the reasons for having such officers 
as Directors of Public Health. 


Lord Irwin. 

17,274. Might I ask a question arising 
out of what the Archbishop has put? 
What would be Colonel Dunn’s view as 
to the desirability of having Public 
Health treated as one of the subjects for 
which the Central and the Provincial 
Legislatures could legislate concurrently, 
enabling the Centre to legislate on 
matters which they thought were required, 
as proposed in paragraph 114 of the 
White Paper? — There is no reason why 
that should not be done, my Lord. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

17,276. That would go a long way to 
meet you, would it not? — It would. 

17.276. You understand that, under the 
White Paper proposals in the field of Con- 
current Legislation the Federal law over- 
rides the local law if the two are in con- 
tradiction ? — Exactly. 

Earl Peel. 

17.277. I think you wanted administra- 

tive control as well, you said? — The pre- 
sent position is that the Public Health 
Commissioner of the Government of 
India had to write and ask my permission 
to come into the Province. He has no 
duties and no powers whatever of any 
kind. He used to write a polite letter 
and say : May I come down and see 

such-and-such of your activities, ’’ and 
then go away thanking me for my 
courtesy. That is the position at present. 

17.278. I thought you said to Sir 
Austen Chamberlain that it would go a 
long way to meet you if there were con- 
current powers of legislation on Public 
Health questions? — ^Yes. 

17.279. I gather you think it would be 
ineffective without adminietrative con- 
trol as well? — I think there should be an 
inspecting control. 

Miss Pick ford. 

17.280. Arising out of that, do you re- 
quire the administrative control — ^the in- 
spectorate control — ^to be Central or 
Provincial ^ — Central, 

17.281. You do not think the powers of 
the Director in the Province are suffi- 
cient? — ^I do not — not in respect of such 
epidemic diseases as cholera, which know 
no provincial boundaries. The invisible 
line is crossed in hundreds of places with- 
out administrative control to co-ordinate 
the activities of two contiguous Provinces. 

17.282. If you have a Central Act do 
you still think the administrative control 
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m the Province to carry out that Act 
would be insufficient P — It would be insuffi- 
cient in places where the infectious 
disease overlaps the Provincial boundary. 
It might be necessary for the Central 
control to co-ordinate the activities in 
dealing with an epidemic which might be 
on the borders of two Provinces, I have 
had personally to deal with that in the 
United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, 
where the boundaries are contiguous with 
an invisible line, and with the disease 
passing backwards and forwards and no 
activity going on on one side of the 
invisible line to supplement and help the 
activities going on on the other side, 

17.283. If it was an obligation on the 
Director of Medical Services in each of 
those Provinces to carry out a Central 
Act, would their powers still be insuffi- 
cient P — I think so. We have enormous 
numbers of people who carry infectious 
disease by rail; and railways, I take it, 
would be a Central subject. 

The Aga Khan.'} Dr. Shafa’At Ahmad 
Khan will put my questions, my Lord 
Chairman. 

Dr. Shafa^At Ahmad Khan 

17.284. Colonel Dunn, your object, f 
suppose, is co-ordination, is it not? — Yes. 

17.285. Does it necessarily involve con- 
trol? — I think I explamed as to how it 
would be possible for two contiguous Pro- 
vinces with ^ Director of Public Health 
to control cholera travelling by rail. 

17.286. Supposing you have an inter- 
Provincial Council of Health which met 
at Delhi and Simla and discussed ques- 
tions of common concern, and supposing 
the inter-Provincial Council arrived at 
certain principles concerning the whole of 
India, would not it be possible to attain 
what you desire on a voluntary basis of 
this kind, rather than on a basis which 
will completely emasculate Provincial 
autonomy? — I do not agree that it 
would completely emasculate Provincial 
autonomy. 

Dr. Shafa^At Ahmad Khan.} That is 
what we think on this side. 

Mr. B. A. Butler. 

17.287. I put this question to you at 
the very beginning of the evidence to-day 

^and you said you thought there would 
be a chance of agreement between the 
autonomous units on these matters ? — 
Yes, but I should prefer something other 
, than a chance agreement. 


Lord Eustace Percy. 

17.288. Colonel Dunn has spoken about 
inspection. As he will admit, an In- 
spector is no good unless above the In- 
spector there is some administrative 
authority with the authority to issue 
orders. Does Colonel Dunn mean that 
there shall be at Delhi a Director-General 
of Public Health who can issue instruc- 
tions to the District Officers on either 
side of the indivisible line, and, if he 
does not propose that, what does he pro- 
pose? — I do propose that. I say it 
because railways, I take it, are to be a 
Central subject. I may say that in 
running a Kumba Mela at Allahabad 
to which Sir Henry Gidney referred, this 
questio-n arose, as to who was to control 
the whole organization which we put into 
force, and the Chief Medical Officer of the 
East Indian Railway, which as far as the 
United Provinces are concerned, is an 
autonomous body, said to me that the 
only thing that could possibly be done 
was that he would order all his officers 
to take my orders and he would put him- 
self under my orders; otherwise, we could 
not come to a successful conclusion. 

17.289. There is this distinction here. 
You can give to a Federation powers to 
control inter-State traffic, by which you 
could control the question of Kumba 
Mela movement from place to place — 
you could give powers to special Federal 
Service, but in the case of controlling 
an epidemic of cholera on the borders of 
two Provinces you would be obliged, as 
you say, to give a Federal Officer power 
to give orders to the Provincial service. 

I am not opposing your idea, I like it; 
but can you help me to see how that 
would in practice work as an administra- 
tive problem? — It works in the Union of 
South Africa and it works in the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

17.290. Does it work in the Common- 
wealth of Australia? — Yes. 

17.291. How does it work? — ^The powers 
for controlling infectious disease are 
vested in the Central Gvernment. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaker. 

17.292. May I pursue this question, a 
little further, Colonel Dunn? You neces- . 
sarily imply that the Central Govern- 
ment should have power over Indian 
States. Supposing pursuing your 
analogy of an indivisible line: there are 
British Provinces and an Indian State 

is between. I suppose you will want * 
equal power over sanitary affairs in 
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the Indian State in order tiiat that 
should be completely successful ? 
Exactly. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan. 

17.293. May I put one more question® 
Colonel Dunn, do you know of the ar- 
rangements that are in force now among 
the different States of Europe for the 
prevention of infection, for instance, in 
Switzerland P — ^Yes, I have a working 
knowledge of them. 

17.294. Could you tell me what the 
arrangements are, very briefly indeed? 
They are on a voluntary basis. The 
various European states arrive at general 
agreements for the prevention of infec- 
tion and they are carried out. If any- 
body wishes to go from one European 
state to another in the presence of in- 
fectious disease he has to have a certifl- 
cate as to having been examined, vac- 
cinated or inoculated, as the case may 
be, before he is allowed to enter that 
state, or he is kept in quarantine for W 
days. We have exactly the same thing in 
IndiL No Indian or European can go 
into Ceylon for any purpose whatever 
when cholera or plague are epidemic, or 
who comes from any district in which 
it exists, without having been examined, 
inoculated or vaccinated and quarantined 
for six days. That is the rule now. 

17.295. And the States and Switzerland 
make these arrangements among them- 
selves? — ^Between the States and Switzer- 
land, no 

liieut. -Colonel Sir S. Gidney. 

17.296. Colonel Baird, in view of the 
importance of your opinion as regards 
satisfying the political-minded Indian 
against the Indian Medical Service by 
depriving him of practioe to a certain 
extent, is that opinion your own indi- 
vidual opinion or the opinion of retired 
Indian Medical Service Officers, or the 
opinion of the Service? Is it your own 
opinion? — (Colonel Baird.) It is my own 
opinion. 

17.297. Colonel Dunn, would you be in 
favour of a Minister of Health in the 
Eederal Government? — (Colonel TXx/n/n.) I 
have advocated it for years. 

17,298 A Minister of Health? — Yes. 

Sir Begmald Craddock. 


consultant by an Indian medical practi- 
tioner to an Indian patient of That 

often happens, does it not ? '(Colonel 

Baird.) Yes. n j 

17.300. They are called in )by tne 
Indian practitioner in consultation. You 
do not want to debar that, do you. 
(Colonel Bvmn.) I do not. (Colonel 
Broome.) 1 do not want to alter that at 
all. I think the public ought to be 
allowed to call in consultants if they 
want them. Why should they be de- 
prived of what is possibly the best know- 
ledge in the country? 

17.301. I wanted to get it clear that 
that" was the opinion of at all events 
two of you on that subject. I suppose 
in your own experience you have often 
yourselves been called in on such occa- 
sions?— Yes, most of my time I have 
been consulting surgeon, and I should 
consider it was very hard on the people 
of the country that they should be de- 
prived of anybody's special knowlede. 

17.302. You will find perhaps that 
Indian patients and the Indian practi- 
tioner call in the British doctor often in 
cases when the ladies of their houses are 
ill? — Certainly. 

17.303. Is not that fairly common?— 
Yes, quite common. 

17.304. That is in Northern India?— 
Yes 

17.305. I wanted to verify that because 
when I was last in India I was informed 
by one of the Indian Members of the 
Madras Council that that was the case 
very frequently P — ^Yes. 

17.306. I was there on the Lee Commis- 
sion, and I was just talking to him 
privately regarding the Indian Medical 
Service, and that is what he told me — 
that very frequently British Officers were 
called in to attend the ladies of the 
family. I am glad, therefore, to hear 
that you verify that from your ex- 
perience of Northern India, too. There 
is only one other question I wanted to 
put to you, as there is so very little time. 
We heard a good deal about the neglected 
state of medicine to the multitude in 
India, but is it not one of your ex- 
periences that in all these vast masses of 
rural areas where the hakims and baids 
are employed, it would be almost impos- 
sible for them to call in Government 
doctors except as sub-assistant surgeons 


17,299. I want to ask about this pri- 
vate practice. I do not think you all 
agree as to debarring consulting practice; 
that is to say, I think some of you would 
allow a civil surgeon to be called in as 


in charge of dispensaries? — That is the 
case, is it not? — ^Yes. 

17,307. In fact, I suppose you have 
known many cases, as indeed I have, in 
which the patient and his relatives cal! 
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all these people in together. They take 
the medicine of a baid or a hakim, one 
day, and the sub-assistant surgeon s 
treatment another day, and so forth. 
Have you not come across that ? — (Colonel 
Bail'd.) Yes, I have heard of it. 

17,308 And there is also rather a ten- 
dency sometimes for the British Indian 
Medical Service Officer to be called in 
when a patient is practically moribund? 
— That IS my complaint. 

17,309. That is to say, if you had been 
called in earlier it would have been very 
much better? — Exactly. 

17,310 Then, of course, it is very com- 
mon for a bald or a hakim to say that it 
was the British doctor who finally 
polished ofi the patient? — ^Yes. 

Lord Banheillour. 

17.311. I have not a great deal to ask. 
Colonel Dunn, you realise that port 
quarantine is a Federal sub 3 ect? — ^Yes. 

17.312. And you see no insuperable 
difficulty in applying the Federal system 
of Federal Officers to internal quaran- 
tine, sanitary quarters, and so on ? — 1 did 
not propose Federal Officers for the Pro- 
vinces. I merely poposed certain control 
over certain Officers. 

17.313. The port quarantine officers 
would be Federal Officers? — They are 
Federal Officers or under central control. 

17,314 Then you notice ^mong the Pro- 
vincial subjects there is control of 
alcohol, drugs and narcotics; would you 
reserve all that to the Central Govern- 
ment ? — ^Yes. 

17.315. Would you be satisfied with the 
setting up of a board corresponding to 
the General Medical Council here? — I 
think it is a necessity. 

17.316. That is subject to certain re- 
strictions on existing practitioners or 
practitioners in the next few years, and 
ultimately an appeal in certain cases to 
the Governor-General ? — ^Yes . 

17.317. And you think that is a satis- 
factory arrangement? — I think it is very 
satisfactory. 

17.318. Now we have been told about 
the numbers of the Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, some of whom are on military duty 
and others of whom are on civilian duty, 
but I think I understood that the 
Military Authorities think it necessary 
to have a reserve and that is supplied 
by the present number of Indian prac- 
titioners P — Yes. 

17.319. Does the number of practi- 
tioners which the Military Authorities 


regard as necessary for the reserve cor- 
respond more or less with the number 
required for civilian purposes? — (Colonel 
Baird.) The answer is that it does 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

17.320. May I put one question with 
regard to the last answer? I think you 
said that it corresponded more or less 
exactly with the number employed on 
civilian duty. You do not mean that the 
number required for the reserve is the 
same as the number engaged in civilian 
practice, do you? I understood that the 
number in civilian practice covered 
those required for reserve and the neces- 
sary minimum that must be left over? 
— ^Ib would depend upon the size of the 
emergency. More men would, of course, 
be wanted for a great war and very few 
for a small frontier war. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.'] But I was 
trying to get at the basis upon which 
the number of civilian appointments 
were calculated, and I thought it was 
that the basis (was that there should be 
enough to supply, or, it was thought, 
a sufficient reserve on mobilisation, and 
to leave the minimum required for civil 
practice. 

Mr. B. A. Butler.] 1 think that is 
borne out by the actual figures There 
are at present 302 officers in civil em- 
ployment, 200 of the latter forming a 
War Reserve. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

17.321. So that would be a third of 
the number outside the War Reserve at 
present ? — ^Yes. 

Lord Banheillour. 

17.322. Do you think, therefore, that 
the number of civil appointments is 
greater than the Military Authorities 
think necessary for their purposes? — 1 
could not say that. 

17.323. But I thought it was elicited 
that there were these numbers outside 
the War Reserve in civilian employ- 
ment? — ^What actually happened in the 
Great War was that nearly all the men 
on civil duty were taken for military 
purposes and very few were left, but they 
had to retain some. 

17.324. That was a margin for what 
I may call civil contingencies in the case 
of the Great War? — ^Yes. 

17.325. If it had been a little earlier 
I was going to ask you what were these 
two Indian traditional medical systems, 


but I will only ask now: Are they 
irreconcilable with Western allopalthy ? 

Yes, they are quite irreconcilaDle witn 

Western knowledge. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan, 

17,326. All of them? — Yes, I think so. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

17 327. Just two small points. I do not 
know if I ought to ask this : May I ask 
how far the United Provinces, about 
which we have heard most, is a typio^ 
province so far as expediture on public 
health is concerned P — (Lieut.-Colo^l 
Bunn.) In the United Provinces the 
population IS 49,000,000. It is the se^nd 
biggest Province in India. I believe 
Bengal has about 600,000 more popula- 
tion, and the expenditure on public 
health in the United Provinces (the pro- 
vincial expenditure) amounts at present 
to between 19 and 21 lakhs of rupees In 
the Punjab, with a popu^tion of 
29,000,000, the expediture is very nearly 
as great. In Madras the expenditure is 
very much greater 

17.328. In Bengal?— In Bengal the 
Public Health Department spends very 
little provincially, as it has been decen- 
tralised more or less, making the Dis- 
trict Boards responsible for their own 
Public Health, with very bad results. 

17.329. Is it true (I ask for informa- 
tion, although I have an impression) 
that the expenditure per head of the 
population for public health and Medical 
Services in the United Provinces is less 
than in any province in India, except 
possibly Bihar and Orissa a^iid^ the Cen- 
tral Provinces? — I think that is correct. 

Dr. Shafa^(9>t Ahmad Khan. 

17.330. Has not your expenditure 
fluctuated, sometimes about 19 lakhs, * at 
other times about 30 lakhs? — The expen- 
diture is generally due to Government 
grants for large schemes such as drain- 
age and water works, but the noiunal 
expenditure on the routine work of the 
Department has fluctuated very little. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

17.331. I wanted to ask Colonel Broome 
a question. He has very strong feelings 
about University appointments by the 
Minister. Have you read the Report of 
the Punjab University Commission? — 
{'Lieut. -Colonel Broome.) No, I have 
not. 


17 332 You cannot answer my ques- 
tion? i wanted to know whether a re- 
commendation had been made ^t 
Commission to place those ^ppointmente 
in the hands of the University? You do 
not know? — No. 

Earl Feel, 

17 333. I want to ask just one ques- 
tion" We have been speaking about pri- 
vate ‘ practice, and these Civil Surgeons, 
and so on. In your experience I sup- 
pose it is true that a number of these 
families, I will not say of officials but 
of non-officials, live at such distances 
even from a Civil Surgeon that it is 
difficult in many cases for them to get 
the services of their own doctors? 
(Colonel Baird.) Yes. 

17.334. And, even with the services 

you have got, the cadre of the Civil Sur- 
geons IS very small? — ^Yes. ^ 

17.335. I am asking from the point or 
view of the patient rather than the 

doctor? — Yes. . 

17.336. And, from the point of view ot 
the patients, they are rather hardly 
served in that way, are they not? ^Yes, 
they are. There are very few of them 
nowadays outside large stations. 

17.337. So many people And it some 
hardship to get a doctor ? — ^Very great 
hardship. 

17.338. I would like to ask you one 
more point. You talked about drawing 
away the private practice from these 
civil surgeons when they transferred^ to 
the Army, but, in your case, would with- 
drawing the opportunities of private 
practice have a serious effect or not on 
the quality of the recruiting for the 
Indian Medical Service? — That is rather 
difficult to answer. I^ think you would 
have to recruit special type of officer* 
Certainly, as we said before, private 
practice has acted as a lure to draw men 
to India, especially in the old days, 30, 
40 or 50 years ago, but, nowadays, pri- 
vate practice to any extent is limited to 
the large cities practically, and I do not 
think it would be a great hardship to 
abolish private practice altogether, except 
in exceptional cases. 

17,339. It might be not a great hard- 
ship, but do you still think you would 
get first class men going out with that 
limited opportunity? — ^Yes, I think you 
could. 

Chairman.2 Thank you, gentlemen. 
We are very greatly obliged to you for 


giving evidence here. 

(The Witnesses are directed to withdraw.) 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to to-morrow at Five o’clock. 
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SUB-COMMITTEE A 


DIE LUNAE, 17° JULII, 1933 


Present : 


Lord Hutcliison of Montrose. 
Major Attlee. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 


Mr Davidson. 

Lord Eustace Percy 


Delegates. 

Sir P. Pattani. | Dr. Shafa' At Ahmad Khan. 

Sir Han Singh Gour. I 

The Lord EUSTACE PERCY in the Chair. 


Mr. H. L. Chablani and Rai Bahadur HiBAisrAND Khemsing are called in, and 

examined, as follows. 


Lord Eustace Percy. 

Al. Mr. Chahlani, you are Joint 
Secretary of the Executive Committee of 
the Sind Hindu Conference Committee? 
— ^(Mr, Chahlani.) Yes. 

A2. And Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
in Delhi University? — Yes. 

A3. I think you were also the leader 
of the Deputation of the Sind Hindu 
Association before the Statutory Com- 
mission ? — ^Yes. 


A4. Rai Bahadur Hiranand Khemsing, 
you are in the legal profession, and you 
are a Zamindar I think? — (Rai Bahadur 
Hiranand Khemsing ) I was in the legal 
profession, but am not now. I am at 
present a Zamindar. 

A5. And you were President of the 
Hyderabad Municipality for a number of 
years? — ^Yes. 

A6. Gentlemen, we have your Memo- 
randa of Evidence before us, and it is 
as follows: 


MEMORANDUM 39 BY THE SIND HINDU SABHA AGAINST SEPARATION 
OF SIND FROM THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


With reference to a brief statement of 
“ The Case against separation of Sind 
from the Bombay Presidency,” sub- 
mit^d by the Sind Hindu Sabha, lOO 
copies of which are sent herewith in 
compliance with the cable received in 
India from your office on the 20th of 
May, we have the honour to invite atten- 
tion to the fact that this statement is 
merely a convenient summary of the 
broad facts of the question, and that, 
for the proper appreciation of the issues 
involved, it is necessary to refer not only 
to the officially published literature on 
the subject (which in this case includes 
the relevant portions of the Bombay 
Government's memorandum prepared for 
the Indian Statutory Commission, the 
reports of the Committees appointed by 
the Bombay Legislative Council, and the 
Indian Central Legislature to assist the 
Simon Commission, together with the 
notes by Dr. Ambedkar and Sir Harising 


Gour, the report of the Indian Statutory 
Commission and the evidence led before 
it by the Sind Hindu Association, the 
proceedings of the Sin^ Sub-Committee 
of the Indian Round Table Conference, 
the, report of the Sind Financial Enquiry 
Committee, Mr. Brayne’s report on the 
Sind Conference and the full proceed- 
ings of the Sind Conference), but also 
to the following non-official publica- 
tions : — 

(p Financial Aspect of the Sepa- 
ration of iSind from the Bombay 
Presidency,” published by Mr. H. L. 
Chahlani in 1927. 

(2) Separa-tion of Sind from the 
Bombay Presidency (a rejoinder 
to K. B. Mahomed Ayoob S. 
Kjhuhros’ story of the sufferings of 
Sind), published by Mr. H. L. Ohab- 
lani in 1928. 

(3) The True Facts Regarding 
the Separation of Sind from the 
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Bombay Presidency,” pnblislaed by 
tbe Executive Commitrbee of tbe 
Sind Hindu Conference Committee 
in reply to the mis-statements made 
by the separationists at the Indian 
Round Table Conference. 

(4) The written statement on the 
financial consequences of separation 
of Sind presented by Mr. H. L. 
Chablani to the Sind Financial En- 
quiry Committee (particularly pages 
10-18). 

(5) An address by Mukhi Oobin- 
dram PritamdaSj Chairman of the 
Reception Committee of the Sind 
Anti-Separation Conference (1932). 

(6) An Address by Sardur Sampu- 
ran Singh, President of the Sind 
Anti-Separation Conference and a 
member of the Sind Sub-Committee 
of the Indian Round Table Con- 
ference (1932). 

(7) A criticism of Mr. Brayne’s 
report of the Sind Conference issued 
by the Executive Comnaittee of the 
Sind Anti-Separationists Conference 
(1932). 

2. At the very outset we desire to em- 
phasise the fact that the decision of His 
Majesty^s Government to constitute Sind 
into a separate Governor’s Province in 
the new Indian Federation with a sub-- 
vention from the Federal Government, is 
not only against the recommendation of 
the Bombay Government, the Bombay 
Legislative Committee, the Indian Cen- 
tral Committee, the Simon Commission, 
the Nehru Committee, Sir Purusho- 
tamda’s Committee, the Indian National 
Congress, the All-Parties Conference at 
Lucknow, and the Indian Round Table 
Conference, but has been made in the 
teeth of opposition of the Hindu minority 
in Sind, supported by almost the 
entire Indian Press, including Anglo- 
Indian journals like The Timm of India, 

3. It should be further remembered 
in this connection that even the con- 
ditional recommendation of the Sind 
Sub-oommittee of the R.T.C, in favour of 
the -principle of separation was an 
ex parte decision secured by misrepre- 
sentation of facts and fallacious argu- 
ments, which, in the absence of any 
Hindu member from Sind, went un- 
challenged. For instance, statements 
were freely made at the meetings of the 
Sind Sub-committee that ‘‘ 95 per cent, 
of the people of Sind are for separation 
of Sind ” (Lpp. 73), that it is a de- 
mand by Sindhis, including Europeans 
and everybody ” (Lpp. 19), that the 


overwhelming majority of the people in 
Sind want separation, not only the Mus- 
sulmans, but the Hindus and Parsis and 
Europeans and others ” (Lpp. 29), “ that 
the most enlightened community, though 
they are a handful in Sind, the Parsees, 
have been urging the separation of 
Sind ” (Lpp. 4), that on this question 
there is virtually no difierence of opinion 
between the Hindus and Mahomadans of 
Sind,” that Hindus were the first to 
be in favour of separation,” that “ Seth 
Harchandrai, the greatest leader we have 
had in Sind, and a Hindu,” made a re- 
presentation to the Right Honourable 
Mr. Montagu that Sind be separated, 
that he moved at the Indian National 
Congress of 1913 a resolution for the 
separation of Sind from Bombay (pp. 
22-3), and that he protested again 
and again, in resolutions passed by the 
Indian National Congress, urging upon 
Government to separate Sind ” (pp. 
22-3), and that the demand was pressed 
by Sind Hindus in a deputation to the 
late Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
when the current Reforms were on the 
anvil,” that the question “ has been 
mooted from time to time, and the 
Hindus were the first to be in favour 
of the separation of Sind,” that ‘‘ in 
earlier years there was no controversy 
about it .at all, as shown by my friend 
on the right, that Hindu, Parsis, Euro- 
peans and Mushims, not only in Sind, 
but outside Sind, and all agreed that it 
was an injustice to Sind to keep her Ined 
to the apron strings of Bombay ” (p. 27), 
that in 1922 Sir Montagu Webb headed 
a deputation of Sindhis and waited on 
the Governor of Bombay, threatening 
that if they were not properly dealt 
with, they would ask for a separation,” 
that non-official Europeans, headed by 
Sir Montagu Webb, are in favour of 
separation,” and that European officials 
in Sind favour separation but owing 
to official etiquette, tbey cannot commit 
themselves in this connection.” Each 
of these statements is either wholly de- 
void of truths or at best a gross mis- 
representation of actual facts; and ample 
proofs in support of this serious charge 
will be found in the Introduction (page 
3), Chapter 1, Are Parsis and Euro- 
peans in favour of Separation of Sind ” ; 
Chapter II, "‘The Hindu attitude re- 
garding Separation ” ; and Chapter III, 
“ The Past History of the question of 
the pamphlet on "The True Facts Re- 
garding the Separation of Sind from the 
Bombay Presidency,’ fifty copies of 
which are submitted herewith to enable 
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each member of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to see for himself the exxent to 
which grossly unfair advantage was taken 
of the absence of the other side at the 
R.T.C. to misrepresent the true facts 
and mislead the members of the Smd 
Sub-committee into committing them- 
selves in favour of the principle of sepa- 
ration of Sind from the Bombay Presi- 
dency. Attention is invited to the review 
of the past history of the question, sup- 
ported by documentary evidence con- 
tained in Chapter III of this pamphlet, 
which clearly brings out the fact that 
up to 1920 the leading Hindus and Mus- 
sulmans of Sind, jointly pressed for the 
repeal of the Smd Commissioner’s Act, 
which meant a more complete amalgama- 
tion of Smd with the Presidency proper 
and that the present agitation for the 
constitution of Sind into a separate Pro- 
vince was initiated and fostered by the 
All-Indian Muslim politicians outside 
Smd, with a view to make Smd a pawn 
on the chess-board of Communal politics 
in India. 

The main arguments advanced in 
favour of separation of Sind at the meet- 
ing of the Sind Sub-Committee were, 
firstly, that Smd was not really a deficit 
province, but was shown to be a deficit 
area by manipulation of figures by the 
Bombay Government and Mr. Chablani, 
and secondly, that Smd was badly 
neglected by the Bombay Government. 
The financial fallacies of the Muslim 
Separationiets are examined in detail in 
para. 2, chapter IV of the ** True Facts 
Regarding Separation,” and have now 
been fully exposed by the expert Smd 
Financial Enquiry Committee, which has 
shown that the Presidency has been 
spending annually on Sind nearly one 
crore more than the revenue from Smd. 
In the face of this, the second charge 
likewise falls to the ground, for the 
Bombay Government cannot be justly 
accused of neglecting Sind when it has 
been spending on it nearly 50 per cent, 
more than its revenue. A detailed 
examination of four specific allegations 
in this connection will, however, be 
found in para. 3, pages 49-57 of the 
pamphlet referred to above. If further 
proof is needed of the immense progress 
made by Sind under the administrative 
connection with Bombay for the last 80 
years, it is furnished by the contrast 
between Sind in the days of the Talpurs 
and Sind to-day, a brief reference to 
which is made on page 1 of The Case 
Against Separation,” In this connection 


a presumption wae drawn against the 
Bombay Government from the mere fact 
of the geographical isolation of Bind 
from Bombay and the difficulties of com- 
munication between the two,” owing to 
which it was alleged that Sind does 
not depend on Bombay to any extent,” 
that “ once in a blue moon some ques- 
tion crops up as regards Sind which is 
discussed or debated m the Legislature,” 
that ‘‘ the Bombay Government cannot 
govern Smd from such a distance.” 
But a careful consideration of the facts 
will show that there is not much sub- 
stance even m this line of attack. In 
almost every major province, there are 
places between which and the Head- 
quarters it takes as much time to travel 
as between Karachi and Bombay. 
Secondly, the difficulties of communica- 
tion between the two has of late decreased 
considerably, go much so that the Bombay 
Legislature Committee, of which Sir Shah 
Nawaz Khan Bhutto was the chairman, 
definitely stated that with the changes 
which have taken place during the last 
few years the delegation of powers (under 
the Sind Commissioner’s Act) is no longer 
necessary.” At the present time Sind 
has a regular service of three different 
means of communication with the Head- 
quarters . by air, by sea and by rail, 
which few divisions of other provinces 
can boast of. The Bombay Government 
has all along supported the demand for 
a more direct railway route to Bombay, 
and thanks to their persistent efforts the 
Government of India have recently 
approved of the demand for a shorter and 
quicker railway route between Sind and 
Bombay, so that even this grievance will 
be removed at an early date, whether 
Sind is separated or not. Thirdly, the 
allegation that because of the distance, 
the heads of departments in Bombay and 
Poona are unable to get first hand know- 
ledge of the conditions in Sind, and are 
ignorant of the local conditions, is 
untrue, in as much as the Bombay cabinet 
has always included not only a non- 
official from Sind, either as Minister or 
Executive Councillor, but also one or two 
civilian members who have served in Sind 
for quite a long period. Finally, the 
instances given on page 54 of The True 
Facts Regarding the Separation of Sind 
from the Presidency ” will conclusively 
show how baseless is the statement that 
** only once in a blue moon some ques- 
tion crops up as regards Sind which is 
discussed or debated in the Bombay 
Legislature.” 
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There remains to notice the implied 
application to Sind of the linguistic prin- 
ciple of redistribution of provinces to 
India. Thi^ee points are [worthy of 
notice in this connection. In the first 
place, the case of Sind is not being con- 
sidered as a part of a general scheme 
of redistribution of provinces on any 
principle, linguistic or otherwise, as was 
definitely recommended by the Simon 
Commission, for then the merits of all 
alternative schemes of amalgamation, such 
as the suggestion of amalgamating Sind 
with Panjab, or a part of the Panjab 
will have to be considered. Secondly, the 
linguistic principle in the form in which 
it is usually stated is inapplicable to Sind, 
for, as pointed out by the Sind Hindu 
Association in their memorandum to the 
Simon Commission, the case of Sind is 
materially different from that of Orissa 
or Karnatic. There is no question of 
bringing together, under one administra- 
tion, people speaking the same language 
but now scattered about under different 
administrations; the Sindhi speaking 
people are already under one administra- 
tion. The administrative divisions of the 
Bombay Presidency are even at present 
linguistic areas. Sindhi is, as far as 
possible, even now in Sind, the medium of 
instruction in primary and secondary 
schools; it is the language of official busi- 
ness and of law courts, quite to the same 
extent as it would be in a separate pro- 
vince of Sind ; and so far as Sindhi 
language can aid a special variety of 
culture, traditions and literature, the 
administrative connection of Sind with 
Bombay does not act in any way as an 
obstacle to its development. Bombay does 
not propose to interdict the use of 
Sindhi language, or use its political 
power to force Oujrati or Marg^thi on 
Sind. Nor will any rational Government 
in a separate province of Sind forbid the 
use of Gujrati in the business world of 
Karachi, or as the medium of instruction 
in some schools at Karachi and in Thar 
and Parkar District. The transforma- 
tion of a linguistic division into a pro^ 
vince will bring about no change what- 
ever in these important respects, and 
therefore all this philosophy of benefits 
from linguistic provinces is wholly irrele- 
vant to the main issue. Thirdly, the 
linguistic principle is, as was pointed out 
by the Simon Commission, only one among 
the many factors in the problem, and all 
the over-riding administrative, financial 
and political considerations, which in the 
opinion of the Simon Commission must 


prevail against it, exist in the case of the 
Sind. 

4. The facts and the arguments referred 
to above will, it is hoped, be considered 
sufficient to prove that, for from there 
being “ an impressive case for the divi- 
sion of Sind from the Bombay Presidency 
and the creation of a separate* Pro- 
vincial Government there,’’ as the Sind 
Sub-committee of the Indian Bound 
Table Conference was led to believe by 
false representations, no adequate reason 
exists for severing the administrlative 
connection that has continued for more 
than 80 years, and proved to be so 
beneficial to Sind. Bnt apart from this 
negative aspect of the case, there are 
very serions administrative, economic, 
financial and political reasons against the 
proposed change. The real smallness of 
Sind in area, population and financial 
resources, the economic difficulties of an 
undeveloped small province owing to the 
smallness of the security it can offer for 
development loans, the fluctuations in its 
total re%"enues, and the consequent un- 
certainty of the security it can offer for 
its loans, and the less insurance it will 
have against risk of failure for its de- 
velopment schemes, and the administra- 
tive objections against constituting Sind 
into a separate Governor’s Province, 
were first pointed out by Mr. Chahlani 
on pages 1-3 and 13-17 of bis pamphlet 
on the “ Financial Aspects of the Separa- 
tion of Sind from the Bombay Presi- 
dency,” a copy of which is submitted 
herewith. Some of these were supported 
by the Bombay Government in their 
memorandum prepared for the Simon 
Commission, and considered sufficiently 
weighty to justify their strong oppo- 
sition ” to the constitution of Sind into 
a separate province and to make the 
proposal ‘‘ both impracticable and un- 
desirable\’^ The Bombay Legislative 
Committee (including its chairman, Sir 
Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto) came to the 
definite conclusion that the admini- 
strative difficulties are real and cannot 
be ignored,” while the Simon Commis- 
sion were of the opinion that there are 
grave administrative objections to isolat- 
ing Sind and depriving it of the powerful 
hacking of Bombay before the future of 
Sukkar Barrage is assured.” Even after 
the Round Table Conference, the Sind 
Financial Enquiry Committee were com- 
pelled incidentally to admit two serious 
disadvantages of the proposal, as the 
following extract from their report will 
show: — ‘^Top-heaviness is almost inevit- 
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able m a province so small as Sind will 
be That the cost of constituting a 
separate Government for a compara- 
tively small area is inevitably dispropor- 
tionately high, IS, in our view, a fact 
which cannot be controverted, and which 
must be squarely faced when the argu- 
ments for and against separation are 
being weighed ” (para. 431). . . . We 
contemplate that, in certain cases, Sind 
will be unable to maintain a cadre of 
officers of its own, and will he forced to 
the expedient of borrowing men either 
from the Presidency or from some other 
province We realise the cogency of the 
argument that any such system is un- 
satisfactory from the point of view of 
the Government of the Province, since 
naturally, they cannot have the same 
control over officers who are merely lent 
for a period, and whose future advance- 
ment does not lie in their hands, as they 
have over their own permanent servants, 
hut this IS a disability which must^ we 
think ^ he faced. We would make it clear 
that our proposals in this regard are 
framed not in the interests of the officers 
in question, but entirely in the interests 
of efficient administration. It is im- 
possible to secure an even flow of promo- 
tion if the total number of men borne on 
a cadre falls below a certain point; a 
very small departure from the normal 
scale of casualties, such as would hardly 
affect a large cadre, will result, in a small 
one, either in a complete block in pro- 
motion, with the result that senior officers 
have to be retained in junior posts, or 
in undesirably accelerated promotion, 
junior officers being promoted to senior 
posts before they have the experience 
necessary to enable them to fill them 
efficiently. Moreover, these effects are 
complementary , a block in promotion 
almost invariably entails accelerated pro- 
motion as soon as the block clears, and 
vice versa Where, therefore, the num- 
ber of officers required for a service is 
small, or where, as in the case of the 
judicial cadre, it is impossible to obtain, 
in the junior appointments, the kind of 
experience necessary to enable the duties 
of the higher ones to be efficiently dis- 
charge, we can see no alternative to 
resorting to the expedient of borrowing 
officers of the required qualifications from 
elsewhere.’’ (Para. 44.) 

It has to be remembered further that 
the expert financial enquiry committee 
has in their estimates merely assessed 
the cost of separation, and made no 
estimate of the cost of independent in- 


stitutions of all kinds for the new Pro- 
vince ” (para. 46), so that Sind will 
have to depend on the generosity of other 
Provinces, not only for its higher educa- 
tion and research to a greater extent 
than Assam, which has been bitterly com- 
plaining of being the only Province in 
India without a University of its own, 
and without a single college for the 
training of teachers or for higher educa- 
tion in agriculture. Veterinary Science 
or medicine (Vide pp. of the Volumes 
of the Reports of the Provincial Com- 
mittees attached to the Simon Commis- 
sion), but also for its Borstal Jail (p, 567, 
its Police Training School (p. 67), its 
reformatory school and school of arts 
(p. 59), its Director of Industries, In- 
dustrial Engineer, and Industrial Chemist 
(pp. 63-4), and its Consulting Architect 
(p. 65). The undesirability of such a 
state of affairs will easily he realised by 
those who know the difficulties of securing 
admission of students from the Delhi 
Province into the professional and techni- 
cal institutions of the neighbouring Pro- 
vinces of the Panjab and the United 
Provinces. The special administrative 
difficulties connected with the Sukkur 
Barrage which will cover three-fifths of 
Sind, were pointed out to the Simon Com- 
mission, both by the Sind Hindu Asso- 
ciation and the Chief Engineer of the 
Sukkur Barrage, who summed up his 
views in the sentence: ‘‘ The whole 
difference between success and failure de- 
pends on the strictness, efficiency and 
impartiality of subsequent administration, 
and if I may mention it, it is a very 
difficult thing in a country like Sind — far 
more difficult than it is in the Bombay- 
Deccan.” Their importance was empha- 
sised by Mr. Brayne in para. 37 of his 
report on the Sind Conference, and the 
need of making some special arrange- 
ments to meet these difficulties seems to 
be implicitly admitted by the authors of 
the White Paper, which includes the 
administration of the Sukkur Barrage 
in Sind among the ‘‘ special responsibili- 
ties ” of its future Governor — an arrange- 
ment which will either break down if the 
Governo-r is a weak man, or reduce pro- 
vincial autonomy to a farce if he is a 
strong and assertive personality. 

To sum up, the final picture of the 
administration of the proposed Province 
of Sind, which emerges from these con- 
siderations, is an undeveloped Province 
with small and. fluctuating revenue re- 
sources, with a small credit in the open 
market or with the Federal Government 
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for raising loans to cover its deficits or 
to develop its resources, with no control 
over its higher ofhcers borrowed from 
other Provinces, or over the Barrage 
which will cover three-fifths of its area, 
and dependent on unreliable outside 
generosity for higher education and re- 
search. It is difficult to imagine how the 
creation of such a Province will mean an 
improvement on the existing connection 
with Bombay, from the point of view of 
the political ambitions of even the Sind 
Muslims; for, as an important group 
with weightage of representation on the 
Bombay Council, they will be able to 
influence and control the administration 
in the whole of Sind in all questions of 
major policy far more effectively than 
under the proposed arrangement. To the 
Hindus of Sind it means a double loss, 
they will not only lose their share in 
the amenities, the credit, and the in- 
creased power open to the Hindu majority 
in Bombay including Sind, but will be 
relegated as an ineffective minority in a 
Council with limited powers of control 
over the greater part of Sind and with 
little or no capacity for developing Sind. 

6. The financial objections were upheld 
by the Sind Financial Enquiry Committee 
and Mr. Brayne, and are presumably no 
longer denied. And, as has been pointed 
out in the ‘‘ case against separation,” if 
the British Government were to a^ere 
to the resolution of the Sind sub-com- 
mittee, endorsed by the Indian Round 
Table Conference and professedly accepted 
at one stage by the Prime Minister, or 
the Muslims were to honour the state- 
ments made by their leaders at the meet- 
ings of the Sind Sub-committee of the 
R.T.C., and the All Parties Conferences, 
the question should now be closed; for 
this resolution, according to the autho- 
ritative interpretation given by its chair- 
man (Lord Russell) in reply to a specific 
enquiry by Sir Phiroze Sethna, during 
the sittings of the Committee and agreed 
to by Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto him- 
self, meant that if Sind carmoi show 
that it can successfully stand on its own 
legs, the separation does not take place,^^ 
{Vide p. 87 Proceedings.) The Muslim 
demand of a subvention from the central 
Government at this stage amounts to a 
repudiation of all the emphatic assurances 
given in the Sind Sub-committee as to 
Sind’s ability to stand on its own legs 
— assurances on the strength of which 
alone even the principle of separation 
had been accepted by the R.T.O. For 
some unaccountable reason, the British 


Government has rewarded the party guilty 
of this breach of faith by accepting the 
unreasonable demand for a subvention. 
The whole episode is unworthy of the 
high tradition of justice and fair play 
built up by generations of Britishers m 
the iDast, and has created a most painful 
impression on the Hindu mind. 

Even the promised subvention by the 
White Paper does not, however, solve 
the financial problem. In the first place, 
it is temporary, and no future national 
Federal Government attempting to do 
justice to all Provinces would tolerate 
it for any length of time, for statistical 
calculations show that in the decade 
1912-21 the average income per capita was 
the highest in Sind among the Indian 
Provinces, and that in 1928-29 it was 
higher in Sind than in any other Pro- 
vince except Bombay Presidency proper, 
that the expenditure per capita on 
nation-building activities in 1930-31 was 
higher in Sind than in any other Pro- 
vince except in Bombay, and that the 
percentage of taxation per capita in 
1930-31 to the total income per capita 
in 1928-29 was substantially lower in 
Sind than in the Pan jab, Madras, Bom- 
bay Presidency (excluding Sind), United 
Provinces, Central Provinces and Berar, 
and the N.W. Frontier Province. (See 
the statistical Tables in Mr. Chablani’s 
paper on the Federal Financial Com- 
mittee and Provincial Contributions, a 
copy of which is sent herewith. Exhibit 
VIII.) 

Secondly, a subvention of 80 lakhs a 
year will not be enough to cover the 
initial deficit of Sind on the date of 
separation, for a careful scrutiny of the 
latest available figures will show that 
Mr. Brayne’ s estimate of the initial de- 
ficit on 1st April, 1933, the assumed date 
of separation, has already gone wrong by 
several lakhs. As the Hindu members of 
the Sind Conference point out in a note 
printed as Appendix G to Mr. Brayne’s 
report, The revenue receipts in 1930-31 
and the Revised Estimates of 1931-32 are 
lower than the basic figures assumed by 
the Miles Committee by as much as 24 
lakhs, while the expenditure in 1930-31 
exceeded the committee’s basic figures by 
2.3 lakhs.” In spite of this fact, and 
notwithstanding the warning given by 
the expert committee, that by their 
basic figures of income and expenditure, 
they “ do not altogether mean a budget 
estimate for the year 1933-34,” (Para. II 
of their report), Mr. Brayne has adopted 
as the basis of his estimate of the initial 
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deficit in the year 1933-34; the basic 
figures adopted by the expert com- 
mittee under all heads of revenue, ex- 
cept Excise (see Appendix A or his re- 
port). For instance, in spifce of the 
committee’s explicit statement that under 
Land-revenue, with matters as they 
now stand, it would not be in the least 
safe to budget for more than about 90 
lakhs for 1933-34 ” {vide page 36 of their 
report), and with the information avail- 
able to him that according to the 
accounts of the latest year (1929-30) for 
which complete figures were compiled, 
the Land-revenue collections amounted 
to only 91.28 lakhs, Mr. Brayne per- 
sisted in assuming a figure of 102 lakhs 
for Land-revenue in 1933-34. Subse- 
quent figures, now available, have fully 
justified the estimate put forward by the 
three Hindu members of the Conference, 
the Accounts for the year 1931-32 show- 
ing the Land-revenue collections to be 
only 92.41 lakhs. Similarly, Mr. Brayne 
has assumed for Excise receipts 29 lakhs 
a year, against the committee’s basic 
figures of 33 lakhs, while the actual for 
1930-31 and 1931-32 are only 25.79 lakhs 
and 25.66 lakhs respectively. The re- 
ceipts from Stamps are estimated by Mr. 
Brayne at 20 lakhs, while the actuals 
for 1931-32 are only 16.89 lakhs. More- 
over, Mr. Brayne’ s statement that 80.5 
lakhs is a reasonable estimate of the 
probable initial deficit of Sind on a date 
assumed for present purposes to be 1st 
April, 1933,” is very misleading, for a 
glance at the figures given on page 27 
of his report will show that even on the 
basis of the figures assumed by him, the 
initial deficit amounts to 91.45 lakhs, 
of which 11 lakhs are to be covered by 
additional taxation in the form of a 
new cess on Land-revenue, and 80.5 lakhs 
by a subvention. In addition to these 
manipulations, Mr. Brayne has reduced 
the expert committee’s estimate of Sind’s 
liability for pension charges from 16.5 
lakhs to 9 lakhs a year without pointing 
out any mistake in the actuarial calcula- 
tions of the expert committee on the 
basis of a wrong analogy, as has been 
pointed out on page 8 of the pamphlet 
A Criticism of Mr. Brayne’ s Report 
of the Sind Conference.” He has further 
effected a cut of 4 lakhs under interest 
and repayment of debt by proposing 
what really amounts to a questionable 
device of postponement of repayment at 
the very start of Sind’s new career, 
viz., that instead of the existing arrange- 
ment of repayment of unproductive debt 


m 30 years, a separate Sind Province 
should not only repay the same in 50 
years but be allowed to count the oO 
years’ period, not from the point of time 
at which the particular loan was 
borrowed but de novo from the date ib 
1*3 constituted into a separate Province. 
For a fuller discussion of Mr. Brayne’s 
estimate and justification of the estimate 
put forward by the anti-separatiomsts, 
reference may kindly be made to pages 
38-9, 45-6, 54-8, 61-6, 76-8, 86-7, 107-110 
and 112-131 of the Proceedings of the 
Sind Conference, a note by three Hindu 
members of the Sind Conference printed 
as Appendix G of Mr. Brayne’s report, 
and the pamphlet A Criticism of Mr. 
Brayne’s Report of the Sind Confer- 
ence,” a copy of which is submitted 
herewith. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the 
figures given above, is that, even with a 
subvention of 80 lakhs, the process of 
balancing the Sind budget on tbe date of 
separation will involve additional taxa- 
tion to the tune of 33 to 44.5 lakhs (i.e., 
33 if Mr. Brayne’s estimate of pension 
liability and debt charges be accepted, 
and 44.5 if the expert committee’s 
figures are adopted). And this heavy 
taxation will be imposed in a province 
whose total receipts from taxation, in- 
cluding Land-revenue and water-rate, 
amounted to only 158 lakhs in 1929-30 
and about 145 lakhs in 1931-32, at a 
time of unprecedented trade depression 
and an exceptionally severe fall in the 
prices of agricultural produce, and on 
people who are already oomplaining 
bitterly of the sudden and steep rise in 
the rates of Land-revenue assessment in 
the Sukkur Barrage Zone, which covers 
3/5ths of its area. 

In spite of this heavy taxation and 
a subvention of 80 lakhs a year, the 
standard of administration and amenities 
in the new province of Sind will be be- 
low the level of even Assam, which has 
been complaining bitterly of its forced 
backwardness because of insufficiency of 
its financial resources. Nor do the 
estimates of the Expert Committee and 
Mr. Brayne include the cost of institu- 
tions like a University and Government 
Colleges of all kinds, Engineering, Med- 
ical, and others, adequate mileage of 
Government Provincial Roads or medical 
relief, the absence of which was cited 
as a proof of neglect by the Bombay 
Government and made a ground for de- 
manding separation of Bind from Bom- 
bay during the discussions at the meet- 
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ings of tlxe Sind Sub-Committee of the 
Indian Bound Table Conference (see 
pages 10-11, 29, Proceedings). A refer- 
ence to paragraph 46 of the Beport of 
the Expert Committee will show that 
they rejected the view that any scheme 
of separation will fail to meet the case 
unless provision is made for institutions 
and items, the absence of which was one 
of the main arguments advanced in 
favour of separation, considered that 
their task is to assess the cost of sep- 
aration and did not feel that the 
provision of such institutions falls 
properly under tins head.^' Nor has the 
Expert Committee included in their 
estimates for the next 30 years the de- 
velopment expenditure at the rate at 
which the Bombay Government has been 
incurring it on Smd during the post- 
reform period except the few items to 
which the Bombay Government have 
already committed themselves (see pages 
76-8 of their report) 

Mr. Brayne has gone even further and 
hiB estimate of a subvention of 80 lakhs 
makes no provision whatever, even for 
the items of capital expenditure and ex- 
penditure charged to revenue, to which 
the Bombay Government has already com- 
mitted themselves {mde Chapter V of 
the Sind Financial Enquiry Committee’s 
Beport), nor for the normal growth of 
expenditure and revenue under non- 
barrage heads or for the considerable ex- 
penditure which must be incurred upon 
communications, agricultural and other 
beneficent services if Sind is to reap the 
full advantages of her resources in the 
new era of development upon which she 
has entered (vide para. 35 of Mr. 
Brayne’ s report). And his estimate of 
the period for which this subvention will 
be necessary not only knocks out 345.2 
lakhs out of the accumulated interest on 
the Barrage debt by debiting it to Bom- 
bay — a suggestion now ruled out as un- 
fair by the British Government, but 
takes full credit for the entire antici- 
pated proceeds of the land sales and re- 
ceipts from land assessment from the 
Barrage Zone without providing a pie 
for the inevitable growth of expenditure 
due to the developments in the Barrage 
Area. A fuller discussion of his un- 
tenable position will be found on pages 
14-15 of A Criticism of Mr. Brayne’ s 
Beport ” issued by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Sind Anti-Separation Con- 
ference, to which the attention of the 
Parliamentary Committee is specially 
invited; but enough has been said above 


to make it plain that under the bud- 
getary conditions proposed by Mr. 
Brayne, in spite of a sharp increase in 
taxation of 20 to 33 per cent, which 
will make Sind’s taxation per capita the 
heaviest among the Indian provinces even 
after a subvention of 80' lakhs, Sind will 
become what Earl Bussell feared a 
backward province in the middle of 
India ” (vide p, 50, Proceedings of the 
Sind Sub -committee) and what the 
majority of the Sind Sub-committee of 
the B.T.C. did not want to create in 
India — a semi-bankrupt province thafc 
will be a source of weakness to the whole 
community ” (vide Mr. Isaac Foot, p. 
62 of the Proceedings). 

6. Both the Expert Committee and 
Mr. Brayne rest their hopes for the 
future on the anticipated surplus from 
the Sukkur Barrage. Both admit that 
Bind cannot stand security for the 
Barrage debt and that the question is 
whether the Barrage can stand security 
for Smd. The members of the Expert 
Committee, however, take particular 
care to begin their observations with the 
warning that it is never an easy matter 
to forecast with confidence the financial 
prospects of a new irrigation scheme, and 
to do so during the period of a serious 
economic crisis, the duration and ultimate 
effect of which are at present and will for 
some time remain unknown, is clearly 
an impossibility.” And yet it is on the 
basis of this “ clear impossibility ” that 
absolute reliance is being placed by Mr. 
Brayne and the authors of the White 
Paper for the financial solvency of a 
separate province of Sind in the near 
future. Some idea of the complicated 
factors involved may be had from even 
a cursory perusal of pages 12-8 of the 
written evidence submitted by me before 
the Sind Financial Enquiry Committee, 
a copy of which is sent herewith, and 
pages 107-9 and 127-8 of the Proceed- 
ings of the Sind Conference. The wide 
difference between different estimates 
based on different sets of assumptions 
makes ail the difference between substan- 
tial surpluses and heavy, almost crushing, 
deficits, as can be easily seen by a 
reference to para. 83 of the Sind Finan- 
cial Enquiry Committee’s report, para. 
34 of Mr. Brayne’s Beport, and para. 4 
of “ Criticism of Mr. Brayne’s Bciport 
of the Sind Conference,” issued by the 
Executive 'Committee of the Sind Anti- 
Separation Conference. The major facts 
involved in these divergent estimates are 
the Land-values, intensity of cultivation, 
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the rates of land-revenue assessment and 
the prices of agricultural produce, each 
of which IS subject to so many varying 
economic influences, loca. and world wide, 
that few qualified economists would ven- 
ture a definite prophecy regarding what 
would happen in the nest 30 years. As 
it is, neither the Expert Committee nor 
Mr. Brayne had any claims to he con- 
sidered as expert economists. To give 
only one illustration of their profound 
knowledge of economics, the Bind Finan- 
cial Enquiry Committee state with 
approval in para. 62 of their report that 
“it IS the firm conviction of both the 
irrigation and revenue authorities in Sind 
that both the area which can be disposed 
of and the prices which will be obtained 
for it can safely be considered as being 
kidependent of the value of the agricul- 
tural producej^ When the absurdity of 
this proposition was ipointed out during 
the proceedings of the Sind Conference, 
the Expert Bevenue Officer of the Barrage 
changed front and said “ that the Com- 
mittee had misunderstood the irrigation 
and revenue authorities in Bind. They 
had enunciated no such proposition.” 
The plain truth of the matter is that both 
the Expert Committee and Mr. Brayne 
have -accepted as correct the estimates put 
by the Barrage Officials, who consider 
it a point of honour to stick to their 
old estimates in one form or the other, 
thou,gh through causes beyond their con- 
trol the bases on which the original esti- 
mates were framed have been proved to 
be wrong by the actual course of events. 
Compared to the original project esti- 
mates, the capital outlay has increased, 
the rate of interest has gone up, the 
working expenses have risen, the land- 
values and prices of agricultural produce 
have tumbled down, but all this makes 
practically no difference to the productive 
character of the Barrage -and the antici- 
pated surplus therefrom, a minus figure 
in one place being easily offset on paper 
by a plus entry elsewhere. 

"Nor is this all, the experts themselves 
differ according to the degree of optimism 
they can command, Mr. Brayne being in- 
variably more optimistic than the Export 
Committee, his task being to balance the 
Sind Budget somehow. . The Expert Com- 
mittee thought that “ both sales of land 
and payments will have to be spread over 
a considerably greater number of years,” 
and that “ so long as prices generally 
remain low, the amount of money avail- 
able for land purchase must inevitably be 
Umited ” (para. 62). Mr. Brayne is 
i^rcubled by no such thought; he bases 


his estimate on the express assumption of 
“ recoveries from land sales at prices 
more or less according to the programme 
anticipated ” (para. 34 of his Report). 
The Expert Committee regarded it “a 
very rash assumption in existing circum- 
stances ” to realise “ the full rates of 
assessment” (page 29), based upon the 
prices of 1919-29, but Mr. Brayne con- 
sidered it quite safe to assume for the 
purpose of his estimate a drastic revision 
of assessment after only five years ” 
according to the higher rates proposed 
m the settlement reports on the basis of 
pre-slump prices during the decade 
1919-29. Under the rates based upon the 
prices of May, 1931, called the slump 
prices, the Expert Committee thought 
that “ the financial prospects of the 
Barrage would be precarious in the ex- 
treme, and on the criterion utilised in 
the case of irrigation schemes, it would 
have to be classed as unproductive (para 
80). Mr. Brayne thinks otherwise. On 
the basis of a series of assumption includ- 
ing the rates based during the first five 
years upon the agricultural prices of 
January, 1932 (when there was a tem- 
porary rise of prices owing to the sterling 
and the rupee having gone off the gold 
standard since September, 1931) and 
thereafter upon the prices of the decade 
of 1919-29, the Barrage is shown to be a 
productive asset. Had the basis been 
the prices of April and May, 1932, when 
Mr. Brayne was holding the Sind Con- 
ference, instead of the prices of January, 
1932, Mr. Brayne^ s substantial surplus 
would have turned out to be a huge 
deficit. -Such is the arbitrary and pre- 
carious basis on which Mr. Brayne ^s opti- 
mistic estimates are based. 

Whatever may be the value of these 
varying estimates, it is common sense to 
suggest that if reliance is to be placed 
upon the Barrage as the security for a 
separate province of Sind, we must allow 
some reasonable period of time for un- 
certain factors of this magnitude to dis- 
appear so that there may be a firma terra 
to base one’s estimates upon. To ignore 
the stern realities of the existing agricul- 
tural depression particularly in cereal 
producing areas and to stake the welfare 
of the people of Sind on a gamble on the 
future course of land value and prices of 
agricultural produce grown in Sind would 
be the height of unwisdom and nothing 
short of a leap in the dark. And the 
responsibility of this serious plunge into 
the deep dark, it must be repeated, rests 
on the British Glovernment and the 
British Government alone, for they are 
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effecting this separation of Sind, not only 
against the considered 3udgnient of the 
Bombay Government and the Bombay 
Legislative Committee and in the teeth 
of opposition of a million of loyal Smd 
Hindus who constitute an overwhelming 
majority of the literate and educated 
community in Sind but also in direct con- 
travention of the provisions of the exist- 
ing Government of India Act and the 
express conditions laid down by the Sind 
Sub-Committee or the Indian Bound 
Table Conference. 

7. The Political consequences of con- 
stituting Sind into a separate Governor's 
province are no less serious. The economic 
and social facts, given in some detail on 
pages 59-63 of the pamphlet on “ The 
True Facts regarding the separation of 
Sind from the Bombay Presidency ” will 
show how serious are the abstacles in the 
way of establishing in Sind a really demo- 
cratic responsible provincial Government. 
The bulk of the rural population consists 
ot either tenants — at will without any 
security of tenure or a written deed or 
landless labourers on the land. Out of a 
total population of 38 lakhs, only 83 
thousand holders own 91.1 per cent, of 
the land and only 2,251 holders own as 
much as 32.4 per cent, of the total area 
held. The curse of the province is the 
big zemindar, owning much land and 
sometime even enjoying honours from 
Government, often the patron of the 
Fatharidars who are the owners of the 
Faiharis — the clearing houses of stolen 
property ” and the ganglion of the 
nervous system which gives to cattle theft 
in Sind its special character of organised 
crime ’’ (vide the Report of cattle lifting 
Committee in Sihd), ever ready to give 
evidence against other zamindar^s Bad- 
mashes (bad characters) while shielding 
his own, most unwilling to pay a fair 
price of land or the cost of water sup- 
plied to him at the expense of the tax- 
payer or taxes on property, and ever 
anxious to influence by all the means at 
his command the course of justice in 
order to free from the just clutdhes of law 
his criminal relatives and tenants. His 
normal attitude towards women is reac- 
tionary in the extreme, kidnapping and 
abduction of women being a matter of 
everyday occurrence and in case the 
victim is a Hindu a matter of glory for 
his faith in which every Muslim must help 
the Muslim aggressor rather than the 
Hindu victim. Wife-killing, the one 
crime which Sir Charles Napier could not 
suppress, is almost as common among the 


Baluchis to-day as it was 80 years ago. 
The rural population in Sind lives in a 
semi-feudal regime under the thumb of 
the big zemindar and the fanatical Pir, 
in mortal dread of their oppression, miti- 
gated occasionally either by the interven- 
tion of the Police, the civil Court and the 
strong English civilian touring in the dis- 
trict, or the fear of a rival Zemindar or 
a Pir in the neighbourhood. The recent 
case of Pir Pagaro in which a human 
being was confined for years in a cage 
reminds one of an incident recorded by 
Bit Charles Napier 90 years ago. The 
incidence of crime per 1,000 of population 
is much higher in Sind than in any other 
province of India (excluding Burma) 
while the percentage ot literates among ^ 
the Sind Muslims is the lowest in India. 
The Larkana riots, the Jacobabad mur- 
ders, the organised gang dacoities in the 
Sukkur District show that the Sindhi 
Muslims continue to be almost as in- 
tolerant as they were in the forties of the 
last century, when J ames Burnes de- 
scribed them to be '' the most bigoted, 
self sufidcient and ignorant people upon 
earth,’’ adding that ‘‘ there is no country 
in Asia or rather on earth, so perfectly 
priest ridden.” What is still more serious, 
they refuse to be influenced by other com- 
munities, even in political matters j for 
thougih in a majority of 73 per cent, in 
Sind, they are still wedded to separate 
electorates and demand an irremovable 
statutory communal majority in the legis- 
lature and the local bodies. In these con- 
ditions, it is impossible to achieve any 
political progress in a seiparate province 
of Sind, and the only way to give Sind 
the benefit of the coming reforms is by 
association with the more democratic and 
progressive forces in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. 

8. Foil these reasons, the Sind Hindus 
feel strongly that not only no case has 
been made out for severing the 90 years 
old connection of Sind with Bombay, but 
that exceptionally strong reasons exist for 
turning down the proposal to constitute 
Sind into a separate Governor’s province 
in the interests of the welfare of the 
people of Smd in general and of the Sind 
Hindus in particular. If, however, owing 
to the political prejudice against the 
Hindu community in general and the 
hidden forces working in favour of an 
Anglo-Muslim alliance at any price, these 
arguments and protests prove of no avail, 
they would as an alternative urge that 
the proposal may be deferred for a decade 
till the future of the Sukkur Barrage 
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IS assured and the province recovers from 
the acute agricultural depression from 
tvhich it IS suffering heavily at present. 

Should neither of these alternatives he 
acceptable, they would earnestly ask the 
British public to recall to mind the cir- 
cumstances under which they were in- 
vited by the Hindus of Sind to free them 
from the intolerable misrule of the 
Talpurs in the forties of the last century, 
the professions made in this regard by 
the first British administrators, the con- 
tinuous and loyal co-operation they have 
had from the Hindus in Sind m evolving 
order out of chaos, and the substantial 
contribution which they have made to 
the economic, social and educational 
* advancement of Sind on the assurance 
of British protection of life and property 
and encouragement of freedom of enter- 
prise in iSind. According to the infor- 
mation given to Captain Hamilton at 
the beginning of the 18th century, ‘‘ the 
proportion of Hindus to the Musulmans 
was then ten to one’’; iMr. Crow wrote 
in his memoirs (1800), in number with 
the Musulmans they (Hindus) are two 
to three ” ; while in 1840 James Burnes 
stated that the Hindus are not now 
more than one-fifth of the community.” 
The change is accounted for by the 
terrible persecution of the Hindus by 
the Kalohras and the Talpurs, on account 
of which, according to the narrative of 
James Burnes, he found “ that amongst 
the many who secretly pray for such a 
consummation, none seemed to have 
a more devout wish to see the British 
colours flying in the bastions of Hydera- 
bad, than the Hindus of respectability, 
who uninvited entered on the subject of 
theif grievances and discoursed largely 
of the cruelties and indignities to which 
they rwere subjected.” Lest this dark 
history, which explains the transforma- 
tion of “a land as rich as covetousness 
would wish it,” according to Portuguese 
travellers of the 16th century, into a 
land of ** shikar gahs,” at the time of 
Burnes’ visit, repeats itself and the 
British charged by posterity with breach 
of trust, adequate safeguards are neces- 
sary (a) to protect life and property 
and maintain economic security; (b) to 
maintain the existing standards of ad- 
ministration at least in the departments 
of Police, ^ Justice and Education ; (c) 
to prevent the establishment of an 
oligarchy of ignorant, bigoted ^ and 
medieval big zamindars of Sind, and (d) 
to secure the protection of the minorities 


in Sind, particularly the most substantial 
minority of the Hindus. 

To secure the first, the Sind Hindus 
press that Law and Order and Justice 
(especially the highest court in Sind) 
should be made reserved subjects in Sind 
and the control of the town police be 
made over to the muncipalities. If, for 
any reason, this is deemed inexpedient, 
a convention may be established that 
these departments shall be in the hands 
of a non-Muslim for the first 20 years. 
Further, a statutory provision be made 
that in all cases of communal riots, a 
punitive tax shall, if demanded by half 
the number of Hindu or Muslim mem- 
bers in the Sind Legislative Council, be 
imposed on the Muslims to provide 
adequate compensation to the families of 
Hindu sufferers and on the Hindus to 
compensate adequately Muslim families 
who suffer losses thereby. 

As regards the second, our demand is 
that the subvention given to Sind on 
the date of separation should be adequate 
to cover the tnitial deficit, whatever it 
might Je, and to maintain the existing 
standard of administration at least in the 
Departments of Police, Justice and Edu- 
cation till such time as the net surplus 
from the Barrage, over and above the 
expenditure directly or indirectly due to 
it, IS not adequate enough to cover Sind’s 
deficit. Should, for any reason, addi- 
tional direct taxation be imposed to cover 
any part of the deficit during the next 
10 years, the Hindus community, which 
has all along opposed the constitution of 
Sind as a separate province, should in 
fairness be exempted from such direct 
taxation. 

In order to secure the third object, the 
composition of the Sind Council proposed 
in the "White Paper be altered in such 
a way as to impose a reasonable limit 
on the representatio-n of the big 
Zamindars in Sind. This can be done 
by increasing the number of seats 
specially reserved for them from two to 
six and declaring them ineligible for con- 
testing other seats. At the same time, 
the representation accorded to European 
and Indian Trading and Commercial 
interests should be at least doubled in 
view of their importance in the eco-nomio 
life of iSind, and one seat be given to 
graduates of the University as is the 
case in all other provinces. 

For the protection of minority in- 
terests, our first demand is that for the 
first four terms of office, the Gk)vernor 
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of the Province to whose hands the White * 
Paper entrust the dnty of safeguard- 
ing the legitimate interests of minori- 
ties/’ shall be a non-Mnslim, particularly 
in view of the grave fears and suspicions 
roused by the statements made by 
accredited Muslim leaders that the 
Hindus of Sind are required as hostages 
for the good conduct of Hindu majority 
towards Muslim minorities outside Sind. 
Secondly, we demand joint electorates for 
elections to the local legislature, to local 
bodies and to any representative body 
that might be constituted by Statute. In 
justification of this demand, it may be 
pointed out that separate electorates 
were originally established on the demand 
of the Muslim minority as a device for 
safeguarding their position as a minority 
and that there is no reason why they 
should be tolerated in a province, where 
the Muslims form 73 per cent, of the 
population and will form an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the electors under the 
extended franchise and where the minority 
community itself demands joint electorates 
as its best protection. The Sind Hindus 
attach great value to joint electorates, 
mainly for two reasons. They soften the 
aggressive communal consciousness of the 
majority community and give the minority 
an opportunity to educate the Muslim 
public on political issues at the time of 
elections and to organise political parties 
on a common programme or policy ; occa- 
sionally, they will make it possible for 
the minority to punish a fanatically 
communal member by throwing their 
weight in a contested election on the 
side of a more moderate member, and 
a lesson learnt by one intolerant member 
is bound to have an educative effect on 
others. The Sind Hindus feel that sepa- 
rate electorates, far from protecting 
them, will make for their oppression at 
the hands of an irresponsible majority 
returned on a communal ticket^ and con- 
sider it very unfair and unreasonable 
that the Muslims and the GkDvernment 
should thrust upon them a supposed safe- 
guard for the minorities, which they are 
convinced is not only a dangerous poison 
in the body politic aggravating com- 
munal consciousness and preventing the 
growth of a moderate party from the 
ranks of both Hindus and Muslims, but 
also an open door for their oppression 
by fanatics among the majority com- 
munity. 

Regarding representation on the local 
legislature the composition of the pro- 
posed Sind Council indicated on page 
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79 of the White Paper does not appear to 
them to be a fair distribution of seats 
among different interests, considering 
their economic, social and educational 
position in Sind. In the first place^ it 
is unfair to classify the seats in Sind 
into (a) General, and (b) Muslim; the 
classification should be rather (a) General, 
and (h) Hindu, since the Hindus are 
the most important minority in Sind just 
as the Muslims are in other Provinces. 
As it is, the Parsis, the Indian Christians, 
the Anglo-Indians and Sikhs are expected 
to share with the Hindus the Greneral 
seats, leaving to the Hindus much less 
than their importance and position in 
Sind entitles them to. Considering the 
fact that the Hindus pay nearly 40 per 
cent, of the Land revenue partly as 
owners and partly as lessees and Mort- 
gagees in possession, the bulk of the 
Excise Revenue, Stamps, Registration, 
Income Tax in Sind, that the number of 
literates among them is three times the 
number among the Muslims and that of 
English knowing adults eight times as 
large, that on the basis of the existing 
franchise for the Bombay Legislative 
Council the NTon-Mnslims have 67,087 
qualified voters, as against 60,838 Muslim 
voters, and abowe all the weightage en- 
joyed by the Muslim minorities^ in other 
Provinces, the Hindus of Sind have 
reason to be greatly dissatisfied with the 
representation proposed for them. The 
total number of general seats open to 
all minorities (except the Europeans) is 
only 19, of which one will certainly be 
captured by a Non-Hindu, either a Par si, 
a Sikh or an Indian Christian so that 
Hindus will have only 18 out of a total 
of 55 seats (excluding special constituen- 
cies). The Sind Hindus feel .strongly 
that even if no allowance is made for 
the fact that they are being taken away 
against their wishes from a big Province 
in which as a part of the Hindu majority 
they would have shared the political 
power of the majority community and 
being reduced to the position of a 
minority in a small Province, they are in 
justice entitled to at least 40 per cent, 
representation in the Legislature. Quite 
apart from the special facts referred to 
above in favour of this claim, the 
weightage in representation asked for is 
not in excess of what the Muslims have 
secured in other Provinces. Excluding 
special constituencies, 14.3 per cent, of 
the seats in the Madras Council have 
been reserved for Muslims who form only 
7 per cent, of the population; in Bombay 
8.2 per cent. Muslims have been give^ 
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19 per cent, representation in the Legis- * 
iature, in the United Provinces Muslims 
who constitute only 14.2 per cent, of the 
population have secured 30 7 per cent, of 
the seats m the Legislative Council. 
Similarly Muslims who are only 11.2 per 
cent, of the population in Bihar and 4.4 
per cent, in C.P. have been accorded 
28.5 per cent, and 13.4 per cent of the 
seats in the provincial legislation, while 
in Sind, the Hindus who form 26 8 per 
cent, of the population and an intelligent 
and progressive section with considerable 
stakes in the Province, have been given 
only 32 7 per cent, representation. Thus 
in the light of the Tveightage enjoyed by 
the Muslim minority in other Provinces, 
the Hindus’ claim for 40 per cent, seats 
Tvill appear an exceptionally strong one. 

It may here be added that in this case 
there is no Lucknow Pact to be adhered 
to and that even the Sind Pact and the 
Allahabad Unity Conference agreements 
conceded 37 per cent, to the Hindus in 
Sind. 

The seats assigned to the special con- 
stituencies in Sind also call for comment. 

Of the two seats reserved for Landholders, 
one should be reserved for the Hindu 
Zamindars Vi^ho as Owners and Lessees 
and Mortgagees of land pay nearly 40 
per cent. Land Eevenue. The number 
of seats reserved for Commerce and Trade, 
European and Indian, is unfairly low 
compared to other Provinces Karachi 
IS a port of considerable commercial im- 
portance and commerce and trade of 
Sind are the very life-blood of the Pro- 
vince, and yet only one seai; has been 
given to European Chambers of Com- 
merce and one to two Indian Chambers, 
while in, Assam the European commercial 
interests have secured eight and Indian 
three These important interests, in a 
maritime Province like Sind, with a port 
like Karachi and its enterprising mer- 
chants now found aU over the business 
world, should have at least four seats 
for Europeans and four for Indian com- 
merce and trade. 


For the rest, the Hindus of Sind de- 
mand for the individual members of 
their community nothing more than 
eqvxility with the members of the majority 
community before the law and the public 
administration of the Province, and safe- 
guards against invidious discrimination 
against them or vexatious restrictions on 
their enterprise and economic activity. 
With this end in view, they would press 
for equality of franchise qualifications 
for both Hindus and Muslims in rural 
as well as in urban constituencies, an 
open door through competitive examina- 
tions to the public services without any 
reservation of posts in favour of the 
majority community and express pro- 
visions in the constitution in some such 
terms as the following . — 

(1) There shall be no discriminatory 
legislation or taxation and none shall be 
prejudiced merely by reason of his caste, 
creed or tribe in acquiring or enjoying 
civic and economic rights, including the 
right of owning, purchasing or disposing 
of landed estates in the open market and 
the freedom of choice of any profession 
or calling. 

(a) Any legislative measure or adminis- 
trative policy undertaken by the Minis- 
try to which objection is taken m the 
Council by more than three-fourths of 
the members belonging to all the minority 
communities on the ground that the policy 
or measure is discriminatory or that it 
injuriously affects particular interests ot 
any of the minority communities shall, 
if the Ministry accepts the objection as 
valid, be withdrawn. If the Ministry 
does not admit that the measure or policy 
is of such a character, a reference shall 
be made by the Ministry to a special 
tribunal appointed for the purpose by 
the Central Government consisting of 
three Indian judges, no two of whom 
shall belong to the same community and 
one shall belong to the aggrieved com- 
munity, and their opinion, which shall 
be given within a monfib of the reference, 
shall decide the question and be binding 
on the Provincial Government. 


MEMORANDUM 40. THE CASE AGAINST SEPARATION OF SINDH 
FROM THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


Sinisteh Motive. 

The separation of Sindh has been de- 
manded not on its own intrinsic merits 
but in pursuance of a policy of having 
tnore Muslim provinces to preserve the 
balance of power,” The statement has 


been openly made by accredited Muslim 
lead-ers that the Hindus of Sindh are 
required as hostages for the good con- 
duct of Hindu majorities towards Muslim 
minorities outside Sindh. This brutally 
trank statement of the real motive of 
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the Muslim separationiet’s demand has 
rightly caused grave fears and sus- 
picions among the Sindh Hindu popu- 
lation, which have been greatly enhanced 
b 5 ' the persistent rumours of the con- 
templated appointment of a Muslim as 
the first Governor of Sindh, to whose 
tender mercies the White Paper assigns 
the task of minority protection in Sindh 

PnOSPEBOXJS XJNDEB BoMBAY. 

Separation is urged ostensibly on the 
ground that Sindh had suffered greatly 
on account of the connection with Bom- 
bay, but this has been proved to be 
wrong both by the Indian Central Com- 
mittee attached to the Simon Commission 
and the Simon Commission. 

It is flying in the face of truth to say 
that Sindh had suffered under Bombay. 
To appreciate how far this is a travesty 
of truth, it is necessary for the British 
public to recall to mind the past history 
of Sindh and the remarkable trans- 
formation it has undergone, during the 
last eight 3 ^ years of its administrative 
connection with Bombay, from the Un- 
happy valley ’’ of Burton’s days, full of 

shikargahs ” and wild beasts, to the 
land of the Barrage canals and the flying 
aeroplanes Its population has increased 
by over 300 per cent. ,* its cultivation has 
extended even more; its canal irrigation 
has transformed barren lands into 
smiling fields; its system of education and 
local self-government has been brought 
into line with that of advanced Bombay; 
its residents enjoy in association with 
the more advanced people of Gujrat, 
Bombay and Maharashtra the largest 
measure of self-government that any pro- 
vince has in India; its port of Karachi 
has risen from a fishing hamlet to a 
position of approaching equality with 
Madras, Bombay and Calcutta; finan- 
cially, it has all along received consider- 
able help from the Bombay Presidency; 
economically, one of the gigantic schemes 
of irrigation ever undertaken in the hi-i- 
tory of India has been initiated by the 
efforts of the Bombay Government and 
the guarantee of its taxpayers ; com- 
mercially, most of its leading commercial 
communities, Europeans, Hindus, Parsis, 
and Khojas have close business and 
social connections with Bombay; and so 
strong has grown to be the tie between 
Sindhis and the people of the other 
divisions of the Bombay Presidency that 
to-day the majority of the residents of 
Karachi, the seat of the Commissioner 
in Sindh, speak languages, other than 
19H65 


Sindh. And just at the time when the 
people of Sindh were looking forward to 
a more rapid economic progress owing 
to the Sukkur Barrage, and the heavy 
programme for construction of roads, 
feeder railways, and a new Barrage at 
Kotri, to which the Bombay Government 
had committed itself, an apple of dis- 
cord has been thrown among the people 
of Sindh by outside politicians, who have 
dragged Sindh as a pawn on the chess- 
board of all-India communal politics, and 
demanded for the so-called balance of 
power ” between Hindus and Muslims in 
India, the separation of Sindh from the 
Bombay Presidency and its constitution 
as a separate Province. 

Eighty years is not a small period in 
the history of any province or even a 
nation; and there should be exceptionally 
strong reasons for severing the admini- 
strative connection that has continued 
so long and worked so much to the benefit 
of Sindh. No such cause has yet been 
shown to satisfy any reasonably-minded 
person. 

An ex-pabtb Decision. 

So far as the Hindus of Sindh are con- 
cerned, they have not been consulted by 
the Government at any time before they 
accepted the principle of separation at 
the Round Table Conference. Not a 
single Sindh Hindu was a member of the 
R.T.C. to place the Hindu case before 
that body; its decision was thus purely 
ex-part e; and Sindh Hindus feel that 
this decision was taken hastily and on 
false representations made by the Sindlii 
Muslim members of the Sindh Sub-Co m- 
mitte© of the Round Table Conference. 

Protection of Sindh Hindus — a British 
Pledge. 

Sindh was conquered by the British, 
at the direct invitation of Sindh Hindus, 
to free it from the intolerable misrule of 
the Talpur Mirs. It is now being made 
over to a still greater misrule — ^that of 
an ignorant, fanatical and criminally 
inclined oligarchy of Sindh Zamnidars 
without any adequate protection to the 
enlightened minority of the Sindh 
Hindus, whose unstinted co-operation 
with the British for the last 80 years 
has brought order and progress to the 
Unhappy Valley of Burton’s days. 

No Demand for Separation. 

There has never been a demand for the 
separation of Sindh from any of the non- 
Muslim communities in Sindh. The wild 
statements made on this point have been 

3 Y 2 
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proved to be either wholly devoid of 
truth or at least a gross misrepresenta- 
tion of real facts. At no time were the 
European commercial community of 
Sindh in favour of an independent pro- 
vince, although at one time they thought 
that amalgamation with Punjab would 
be beneficial. But after the recent 
economic and agricultural developments 
in connection with the Barrage, they 
have expressed the opinion that Bombay 
has played a wonderful part in helping 
Sindh and have not asked for separation 
through their two accredited bodies — the 
Karachi Chamber of Commerce and the 
Sindh European Association. 

The Hindus of Sindh constituting more 
than 26 per cent, of the population are 
strongly opposed to separation. 

The smaller minorities like Parsis and 
Indian Christians have at no time asked 
for it. 

Up to 1927, even the Muslim leaders 
like Rais Ghulam Mohammad Bhurgri, 
Haji Abdulla Haroon, and Ghulam All 
Chagla, joined the Hindus in demanding 
a more complete amalgamation with 
Bombay by the repeal of the Sindh Com- 
missioner's Act. 

Objections Upheld. 

The Bombay Legislative Committee 
attached to the Simon Commission, of 
which Sir Shah Nawas Khan Bhutto (the 
Sindhi leader of the Muslim group in 
the Bombay Council) was chairman, came 
to the conclusion “ that administrative 
difficulties which have been pointed out 
by the Bombay Government are real and 
cannot be ignored ” and that for 
financial reasons alone the proposal is 
impracticable and that Sindh “ must, 
in order to secure this advantage (full 
provincial autonomy) continue as part of 
the Bombay Presidency.^’ 

The Simon Commission definitely stated 
that there are grave administrative 
objections to isolating Sindh and de- 
priving it of the powerful backing of 
Bombay before the future of the Sukkur 
Barrage is assured,” stressed the 
financial objections against, laid down a 
number of conditions which must be ful- 
filled by all proposals for constituting 
new provinces, and recommended a 
general Boundary Commission to which 
the class of questions, of which Sindh 

, ifend Orissa are only particular illustra- 

r tions /’ should be referred. 

^ ’ 


Unp\ie Tactics. 

At the R.T.O., Sir Shah Nawaz 
Bhutto, instead of presenting the case 
against separation as the Bombay 
Government had been led to believe on 
account of his signing the report (re- 
ferred to above) of the Bombay Legis- 
lative Committee attached to the Simon 
Commission, turned a somersault and 
strongly advocated separation of Sindh. 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatulluh, 
another Sindhi gentleman and a member 
ot the Bombay Governor’s Executive 
Council, who .was sent by his Govern- 
ment as member of the R.T.O., re- 
fused to call himself the representative 
of the Bombay Government. He claimed 
individual independence for himself to 
demand separation, though his own Gov- 
ernment was opposed to it, and was 
chiefly instrumental in committing the 
Russel Sub-Committee to the principle 
of separation. 

Gross mis-statements of facts and 
fallacious arguments alike went un- 
challenged. The Bombay Government 
was actually ‘‘ dished it had no repre- 
sentative of its own and no Sindhi Hindu 
to present the case against separation. 

Even so, the result of this ex parte 
hearing of the case by the Russel Sub- 
Committee and the R.T.O., was that only 
the principle of the separgition of Sindh 
was accepted and a recommendation 
made, which in the explicit words of Lord 
Russel meant that if Sindh cannot show 
that it can successfully stand on its own 
legs, the separation does not take place.** 

The Demand fob Subvention — A Breach 
OF Faith. 

At no stage of this controversy, did the 
Muslim separationists talk of a subven- 
tion, They repeatedly assured the Con- 
gress, the All-Par ties Conferences at 
Delhi and Lucknow and the Russel Sub- 
Committee of the R.T.C., that Sindh .was 
financially self-supporting; or if there 
was any slight deficit, it could and would 
he made up by Sindh. At the All-Parties 
Conference at Lucknow, a Sindh agree- 
ment was signed by Muslim leaders like 
Maulana Shaukat Ali, Sheikh Abdul 
Majid, Haji Abdulla Haroon, Mr. M. C. 
Chagla, Maulana Zafar All and others, 
and this was unanimously accepted by the 
whole Conference. This important agree- 
ment, which was intended to close the 
whole controversy, reads as follows — 

“ Simultaneously with the establish- 
ment of Government m accordance with 
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the Nehru Committee's report ^ Sindh, 
shall he separated from Bombay and con- 
stituted into a separate Province. 

Provided — 

(1) alter an enquiry it is found — 

(a) that Sindh is financially 
self-supporting. 

(b) in the event of its being 
found that it is not financially 
self-supportmgj on the Scheme of 
separation being laid before the 
people of Sindh with its financial 
and administrative aspects, the 
majority of the inhabitants 
favour the scheme and express 
their readiness to hear the finan- 
cial responsibility of the new 
arrangement, 

(2) that the form of Government 
in Sindh shall be the same as in the 
other provinces under the constitu- 
tion; 

(3) that the non-Muslim minority 
in Sindh shall be given the same 
privileges in the matter of repre- 
sentation in the Provincial and 
Central Legislatures as the Muslim 
minorities are given under the Nehru 
Committee’s Peport in areas where 
they are in a minority.” 

Even the Congress is bound in honour 
to respect this agreement. Not only the 
Ck>ngrees leaders signed it at Lucknow, 
but they re-iterated the position taken up 
in this agreement in subsequent resolu- 
tions. At the R.T.C., Mahatma Gandhi 
presented the Congress scheme for a com- 
munal settlement, of which paragraph 7 
runs as follows : — 

Sind shall be constituted into a 
separate Province provided the 
people of Sindh are prepared to hear 
the financial burden of the separated 
province,*^ 

The position taken up by separationists 
before Government was no less clear and 
emphatic. The Muslim evidence before 
the Simon Commission asserted that 
Sindh was not a deficit province. The 
Muslim members of the Indian Central 
Committee of the Simon Commission 
agreed to making separation of Sindh 
conditional on its being self-supporting, 
for they were ‘‘ of the opinion that if the 
people of Sindh are prepared to face the 
financial burden and other disadvantages 
which seem likely to result from the con- 
stitution of a separate province, their 
wishes in the matter should be complied 
with.” Again, the assurance given by 
Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto, His Highness 
Aga Khan, and Mr. Jinnah at the Russel 
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Sub-Committee definitely ruled out a sub- 
vention to a separated Sindh. 

If, at any time, there was any question 
of a subvention either from the Govern- 
ment of India or the Government of 
Bombay to set up Sindh as a separate 
province, there was no need to call the 
Brayne Conference in Karachi to ask the 
representatives of Sindh how they were 
going to meet the deficit — such a deficit 
having been disclosed by the expert in- 
vestigation of the Miles Irving Com- 
mittee. 

The question of a likely subvention was 
never in the mind of the Sindh Separa- 
tion (Russel) Sub-Committee of the 
R.T.C., and it was never in the mind of 
any member of the Round Table Con- 
ference for the simple reason that the 
Sindh Muslims had made it a grievance 
that Bombay had received more from 
Sindh than it spent on it and contended 
Sindh was always a self-supporting pro- 
vince. 

Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto said in the 
Russel Committee that Sindh must 
stand on its own legs ” and that we 
do not want any financial help.” 
Further, he plaintively asked ‘‘ if we are 
not able to support ourselves how can we 
ask for separation ” ? 

Both H.H. Aga Khan and Mr. Jinnah 
also said ‘‘it is up to the representatives 
of the proposed new province to show how 
the deficit should be met by taxing them- 
selves ” (page 82 of the proceedings). 

The Chairman of the Sub-Committee, 
the late Earl Russel, observed in reply 
to Sir Phiroze Sethna: “ I will tell you, 
in view of the last words of Mr. Jinnah, 
what the recommendation of the Sub- 
Committee is : it is if Sindh cannot show 
that it can stand successfully on its own 
legs, then separation does not take 
place.” 

The recommendation of the Sindh Sub- 
Committee, as interpreted by Lord 
Russel, was endorsed by the Round Table 
Conference; and in pursuance of it, the 
Prime Minister, on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government, appointed the 
Miles Irving Sindh Financial Enquiry 
Committee. This expert committee 
showed that on the day of separation 
Sindh would have to face an initial 
deficit of 110.42 lakhs a year, which 
would grow to 144.19 lakhs in 1962-63 
unless the Lloyd Barrage came to the 
rescue (para. 84 of the report). They 
further pointed out that even if the full 
rates of assessment proposed for the Bar- 
rage area were realized, “a very rash 
assumption in the existing circumstances,^ 
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Sindli will ahva:^s be a deficit pro\rmce on 
our basis of calculation, although the 
deficit will fall to below half a crore of 
rupees after 14 j^ears and below a quarter 
of a crore after 18 years. If only the 
slump rates are imposed, the deficit will 
never be less than a crore of rupees. At 
the average of the two rates, the deficit 
will not fall below a crore of rupees until 
the fourteenth year after separation, the 
ultimate deficit on the full development 
of the Lloyd Barrage being 63.71 lakhs ’’ 
^ara. 83 of the Miles-Irving report). 

An enormous deficit of over a crore of 
rupees having been disclosed by the ex- 
pert committee, Government took the 
next step of ascertaining from the repre- 
sentatives of Sindh as to how they were 
;oing to finance themselves satisfactorily 
a the event of separation, as announced 
ly the Prime Minister. And Mr. Brayne 
was asked to preside over this Sindh 
Conference. 

After a three .weeks’ conference at 
Karachi, Mr. Brayne disclosed a deficit of 
80 lakhs, which is considered to err 
grossly on the side of over’-optimism; 
and the representatives of Sindh, having 
failed to find the means to overcome the 
deficit, this chapter must close and the 
status guo mu>st he maintained. 

The TJnreasonable Demand accepted. 

Having failed to make out a case for 
separation on its merits, having failed to 
prove that Sindh was a surplus province, 
having failed to show that by retrench- 
ment or by additional taxation, Sindh 
could stand on its own legs, the Muslim 
separationists have shifted their ground 
now, and rest their hopes on a subvention 
from the Central Government. Thus they 
repudiate all the emphatic assurances 
given in the Sindh Sub-committee as to 
Sindh’s abilihs?” immediately to pay its 
way — assurances on the strength of which 
alone even the principle of separation 
had been accepted by the R.TTC. 

If Bombay has been paying the 
deficits of Smdli, let the stronger partner, 
the Government of India, relieve Bombay 
of this burden and pay the deficit itself, 
which Bombay will greatly appreciate, 
and Sindh, too, will enjoy the pleasure 
and glory of separation”; that is the 
last argument now advanced by the 
separationists. 

It IS not correct to say that Sindh is 
receiving a subvention from Bombay, 
Sindh at present is a part of the Bombay 
presidency; tlie whole of the presidency, 
including Sindh, is one administrative 


and legislative unit, the people of both 
parts control expenditure and determine 
policy; but a subvention from Simla is 
a different matter altogether, as there 
will be no union of interest and unifica- 
tion of control of policy and expenditure 
in that case. It is this unwarranted 
demand for separation of Sindh and for 
a subvention of 80 lakhs from the Federal 
Government at the cost of Hindu 
majorities in other Provinces, which the 
White Paper has endorsed for no 
ostensible reason except to placate the 
Muslims under the pretence that it was 
supported by the R.T.C. 

Illusoby Hopes from the Stjkxttr 
Barrage and Prospects op Increased 
Taxation. 

The Miles Irving Committee has laid 
it down that it is not a question of the 
Sukkur Barrage standing security for 
Sindh, but whether Sindh With hardly 
150 lakhs of revenue can stand security 
for the Barrage — ^Bindh which is already 
a deficit province without any of the 
Barrage commitments yet thrown on its 
shoulders. Mr. Brayne was, however, of 
the opinion that the Barrage will be able 
to stand security for Smdli seven or eight 
years after separation. This is too im- 
possible a forecast on account of the acute 
depression, the slump in prices and fall 
in the demand for the Barrage land and 
its value. His estimates are not only 
opposed to the definite finding of the 
expert Sindh financial enquiry committee, 
but are also based on a number of un- 
j’ustifiable assumptions including the 
realisation of full rates of assessment and 
the assumed prices of land sales in the 
Barrage zone after five years At present 
the fall in the prices of primary products 
and land is over 50 per cent.; and the 
chances of these assumed rates being 
realised are almost nil. On the question 
of these rates, we wish to invite public 
attention to the speeches made in the 
Bombay Legislative Council by Muslim 
Members so recently as 20tTi February, 
1932, and 11th March, 1932, and to the 
resolutions passed at a meeting of Lar- 
kana Muslim and Hidu Zamindars, 
Jagirdars and Agriculturists under the 
chairmanship of Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto 
in May, 1931. On the general ability of 
the people of Sindh to bear more taxes, 
Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto expressed him- 
self at the R.T.C. as follows : “ The people 
have no money and they are already 
starving and cannot pay more taxes.” 
The Barrage is too gigantic a project to 
be run bv the untried hands of the new 
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Sindh proyineial ministers. And any one 
knowing anything of the oonditions in 
Sindh should say that the anticipated 
Barrage revenue would be hardly suffi- 
cient for the inevitable growth of ex- 
penditure in the Barrage zone. 

Even with a subvention of 80 lakhs, 
Sindh cannot stand on its lege. The 
consequential artempts to add to the 
height of taxation in this period of acute 
depression will only create seiious dis- 
content among all classes of people of 
Sindh, on whose shoulders the mam bur- 
den of any proposed taxation must ulti- 
mately call. 

No Money for Development and the 
Prospects of a C3 Province. 

With the Barrage revenue mortgaged 
for a generation, there will be no money 
for nation-building s'ervices. Being a 
purely agricultural province, Sindh has 
no expanding sources of provincial 
revenue. Education, sanitation, medical 
relief, transportation and every branch 
of nation-building activity will receive a 
serious set back,* and, as the late Earl 
Russel said, “ Sindh would be a black 
spot on the map of India amidst pro- 
gressive sister provinces,’^ if they separ- 
ated this deficit province from Bombay 
The Hindus of Sindh, who are asso- 
ciated with a first class and progressive 
province, take the strongest objection to 
have to be satisfied with the amenities 
provided by a province, which Sindh 
will be after separation. 

As the Muslim evidence and arguments 
before the Sindh Financial Enquiry Com- 
mittee and the Brayne Conference show, 
even the increasing expenditure to which 
the Bombay Government has committed 
itself in respect of primary education 
and prohibition, and the programme en- 
tailed by the Barrage are to be .washed 
ont. No additional headquarters estab- 
lishment is to be provided for Land Re- 
cords, Excise, Stamps, Forests, Registra- 
tion, Police, Education, Public Health, 
Co-operation, Industries, for our chhota 
sdhths are quite fit to be transformed 
into hotTTQ, sdhihs at the magic words 
separate Sindh from Bombay.” The 
Chief Court Act will be repealed j no 
judicial district is needed for Nawabshah; 
no Inspector of Schools as distinct from 
the Director of Punjab Public Instruc- 
'tion is required for inspection of Indian 
or European Schools; there should be 
no Borstal School or Police Training 
School; the proposed new Districts at 
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Dabu and Guni are not wanted ; the 
Civil Surgeons of Karachi and Hydera- 
bad are lightly worked and should be 
shifted for half the time to the district 
jails as Superintendents; we need no 
university, no Government Arts or Science 
College, no professional college in Agri- 
culture, Medicine or Art, in Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering or Tech- 
nology, nor are special arrangements with 
Bombay necessary for these branches of 
higher education; and there w'lll be no 
tawm-planning schemes or a sanitary divi- 
sion, no revenue commissioners, Dafte- 
dars. Supervising Tapedars or Huzur 
Deputy Collectors. The Legislative 
Council will be housed in the rooms 
of second floor of the J. C’s 
Court. Or if this is found inconvenient, 
the J. C’s Court must be shifted hag 
and baggage to their old premises which 
they have quitted out of sheer perverse- 
ness There will be no further expendi- 
ture on revenue and police ; the pro- 
gramme of agricultural Research and 
development must be cut down; and that 
of roads and education ignored for the 
time being. So the new heaven of 
‘‘ better education, better roads, better 
amenities ” which the separationists have 
been promising us, has boiled down to 
this catalogue of noes.” 

A Summary. 

Let us summarise — 

(1) Sindh is being used as a pawn in 
the game of hig*h Muslim politics. The 
statement was openly made by Muslim 
leaders that the Hindus of Sindh would 
he held as hostages for the good con- 
duct of six Hindu majority provinces to- 
wards Muslim minorities. This has 
rightly caused fears and suspicions 
among the Sindh Hindu population. ’ 

(2) The Hindus of Sindh, who form the 
most influential and educated minority, 
have not had a fair deal; they have never 
been consulted and they were treated in 
this matter as of no consequence at all. 
Hitherto, they have supplied the bulk of 
administrative staff and professional 
talent. They have been pioneers in the 
field of education, social reform and local 
Self-Government; they sowed the seeds of 
public life in Sindh ; they stimulated in- 
ternal trade and Built up the indigenous 
hanking ^ system; they have connected 
Smdh with the trading centres of India 
and the^ world , and they supply the most 
enterprising element among the 
zamindari class. But their very existence 
depends upon political and economic 
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security and freedom from inridious and 
crusiiing taxation; and anytiiing that is 
likely to affect this essential basis of 
modern civilisation is a matter of life and 
death to them. 

(3) The conditions on which separation 
had been sought by Muslim leaders have 
not been fulfilled. There was no question 
of a subvention from Simla at any time. 

(4) Sindh was conquered and annexed 
by the British because of the misrule of 
the Mirs and yet it is being made over 
to the control of a Council dominated by 
an ignorant, fanatical and medieval 
oligarchy of Sindh Zamindars without 
any adequate protection of Sindh Hindus 
against oppression and misrule. 

(d) Association with a first class 
presidency like Bombay means full pro- 
vincial autonomy for Sindh and the 
credit and security which a bigger unit 
assures for all its component parts. 

(6) Taxation will be widely distributed 
and no invidious distinctions will be 
made if Sind continues to be a part of 
the Bombay Presidency. 

(7) The future of the Barrage will be 
assured under the management of the ex- 


perienced and decently paid Bombay ex- 
perts belonging to the permanent 
services. 

(8) On account of continuity of policy, 
a decent standard of administrative and 
material and moral progress will be 
maintained. 

(9) By continued association with the 
more advanced people of Guzerat, 
Maharashtra and Karnatak and Bombay 
city and the large European official and 
unofficial elements, Sindhis will learn 
the art of Parliamentary Government 
quicker; they will know how to give and 
take and to compromise, to lead and to 
command which are the essentials of 
of successful Self-Governihent. Com- 
munalism will gradually occupy a back- 
seat and will disappear altogether, which 
is the greatest need of Sindh to-day. 

(10) A separate Sind will be a C3 
Province. 

(11) Separation at present is a leap in 
the dark. It will create immense com- 
munal, political, social and economic 
complications which it is the duty of wise 
statesmanship to avoid. 


I do not know whether there is anything 
you would wish to add at this stage by 
word of mouth? — (Mr. QUablani.) If 
your Lordship will permit me, I might 
sum up the general drift of our repre- 
sentation, and add one or two observa- 
tions that I would like to make, 

A7. Certainly? — In the first place, we 
wish to invite the attention of the 
Parliamentary Committee to the fact 
that almost every Committee and Com- 
mission that has sat on this particular 
question has not recommended the 
constitution of Sind into a separate 
Province on the basis of the White 
Paper proposals that the weight of 
administrative experience of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, under which we are 
at present, the opinion of persons who 
have spent their lifetime in service in 
Sind, including those who have been 
members of the Bombay Government, 
have been opposed to this proposal. In 
the second place, we wish the attention 
of the Parliamentary Committee to he 
invited to the broad fact that, excepting 
before the gimon Commission, the other 
side of the case has never been heard by 
the British public. At the Bound Table 


Conference, m spiie of repeated repre- 
sentations by the Smd Hindus, they were 
not given an opportunity of placing their 
point of view before the Bound Table 
Conference, but statement after state- 
ment which have absolutely no founda- 
tion, or which are, more or less, perver- 
sions of the actual facts, went absolutely 
unchallenged before the last Bound 
Table Conference; that even the condi- 
tional recommendation of the Bound 
Table Conference in favour of the prin- 
ciple of the separation of Sind has been 
accepted on the basis of this ex-parie 
hearing of the case. Therefore, we wish 
that this Committee would do us the 
favour of ascertaining the facts upon 
which that principle of separation was 
agreed to at the Bound Table Conference, 
and not merely go on the impression 
that the case was argued before the 
Round Table Conference and that the 
principle of separation had been accepted. 
Thirdly, we wish to invite attention to 
the fact that the formula adopted by the 
Bound Table Conference on the recom- 
mendations of a Sub-Oommittee was 
given an authoritative interpretation by 
Lord Bussell, as the Chairman of the 
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sub-Committee, winch is on the record of 
the Proceedings of the Conference; that 
the Members of the sub-Committee were 
led to commit themselves to the Resolu- 
tion on the distinctly expressed inter- 
pretation put by its Chairman, that if 
Sind cannot show that it can stand satis- 
factorily on its own legs, separation does 
not take place; and that therefore the 
decision of His Majesty^ s Government as 
embodied in the White Paper is a 
radical departure from the Resolution 
which was adopted by the Sub-|Oom- 
mittee of the Round Table Conference 
and endorsed by the full Round Table 
Conference. Then we wish also to draw 
attention to the fact that Sind has had 
for ninety years administrative and 
historic connection with the Bombay 
Presidency. Prtma facie, an admini- 
strative connection which has continued 
for nearly a century should not be 
severed excepting on very exceptional 
grounds, and that no such exceptional 
ground has ever been advanced by any 
responsible body of people. Then, Sir, we 
have pointed out a number of admini- 
strative, economic, and political consider- 
ations against separation, tSmd, 
although large in area, is a very small 
unit for the constitution of a 'Governor’s 
Province, its population is less than that 
of many districts and divisions in other 
Provinces. Its area also is very thinly 
populated, only 14 houses to a square 
mile being its density, its financial re- 
sources are small and hence its credit in 
the open market for the purpose of 
|)orrowing on the credit of its revenues, 
IS bound to be extremely small. It is an 
undeveloped area, which is looking for- 
ward to an era of very rapid economic 
development in coming years, in view of 
the new factor in the situation, viz., the 
Bukkur barrage. In order to make that 
-Sukkur -barrage itself a success, certain 
preliminary conditions are absolutely 
necessary ; in the first place, economic and 
political security in tho Interior; in the 
second place, a rapid development of its 
communications ; in the third place, 
attention to the new problems that would 
arise, problems of sanitation owing to 
the new area being developed agricul- 
turally, and problems of agricultural de- 
velopment. It I, is on the eve of a 
momentous change in the economic con- 
ditions of Sind that this proposal has 
been put forward. It is at a time of 
acute economic depression in trade, 
which leaves very little money available 


for the purpose of development. It is 
a time when economic conditions of 
cereal producing countries h^ave been 
very, very adversely aSected, and all the 
estimates of the barrage rest finally upon 
the prices of agricultural produce, upon 
the capacity to export cereals from Sind, 
nearly ten times the exports which are 
taking place to-day. It is a time when 
the Wo^ld Conference has been con- 
sidering limitations on the export of 
cereals and restrictions on the pro- 
duction of food grains that this 
vast export from Sind is expected. Each 
of these factors may upset all the esti- 
mates. Further, we invite attention to 
the peculiar political circumstances of 
the case : the man-power available to 
run a responsible Government in Sind 
is extraordinarily poor in quality, par- 
ticularly within the majority community, 
whether we take the test of literacy 
or whether we ‘take the incidence 
of crime , whether we take the 
number of educated people understanding 
English, or whether we take the number 
of people with a modern outlook. From 
all points of view, the political circum- 
stances of the case are such that it is 
difficult to contemplate in the near 
future the establishment of any kind of 
democratic responsible government. The 
broad fact of the economic situation in 
Sind is that only 2,000 individuals hold 
32 per cent, of the land; that 80,000 in- 
dividuals hold 92 per cent, of the land; 
that the entire rest of the agricultural 
population are tenants at will and can be 
ejected without any notice whatever. The 
rural area® are completely under the 
domination of the big Zamindar, and this 
big Zamindar is not a descendant of the 
old agriculturist; this big Zamindar is 
a descendant of a military chieftain who 
took possession of the land in the dis- 
orders of the previous rule and were con- 
firmed in their possession at the time of 
the British conquest. That is the real 
position of the situation. On the ad- 
ministrative side, with which the financial 
question is closely linked up, in the first 
place, it is a deficit area at the present 
moment. The Expert Committee stated 
that the initial deficit would be 110 lakh®, 
rising to 144 lakhs in 30 years’ time. Mr. 
Brayne has eliminated several of the 
items which the Expert Committee took 
into account, and reduced the so-called 
deficit to 91 lakhs and not 80 lakhs, 11 
lakhs being expected to be made up by 
additional taxation. But this estimate 
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of the initial deficit is based on the 
average of tiie Revenue during two 
3 ’earSj 1927 to 1929, but tlie actual figures 
of Revenue in the succeeding years shows 
a shortage ot 20 to 24 lakhs over these 
basic figures which have been assumed 
The Expert Committee itself issued a 
.warning that these basic figures were not 
to be understood as indicating the deficit 
in the years 1933 or 1934, when 
they calculated the normal deficit 
of 110 lakhs rising to 144 lakhs. The 
Province, therefore, will have to add im- 
mediately to the existing taxation, even 
if it gets a subvention of 80 lakhs from 
the Central Government, taxation to the 
tune of 38 to 40 lakhs. Its total 
Revenue to-day is crorestol| crores. In 
other words, it means the additional taxa- 
tion of 20 to 30 per cent, immediately in 
this period of depression. Mr. Brayne’s 
estimates wash out all the commitments 
of the Bombay Government for capital 
and Revenue expenditure in the next 30 
years. For instance, arising out oi the 
barrage, is the project of another barrage 
in Lo'wer Sind to save Lower Sind from 
ruin. Some money has been provided in 
the Bombay Government’s programme for 
roads and oommunications in the Barrage 
area, but Mr. Brayne’s calculations, as 
distinguished from the Expert Com- 
mittee’s estimates, have eliminated all 
this expenditure which the Expert Com- 
mittee took into account on a very, very 
conservative basis. The second point to 
remember is that neither the Expert 
Committee, nor Mr. Brayne, has included 
in their estimates any money for those 
independent institutions of research and 
higher education which every Province m 
India has, excepting N.W.F. Provinces 
and Assam, in some respects, o.g., a 
University, Government colleges of agri- 
culture, electrical engineering, and medi- 
cine and technical institutions of all kind. 
The Province is expected to be dependent 
upon outside charity and generosity for 
the admission of its oiwn students, a posi- 
tion which is very unsatisfactory, as re- 
vealed by the fate of the Delhi students. 
The students of Delhi, speaking from 
personal experience, find the door shut 
against them in other Provinces, with the 
exception of one or two individuals ad- 
mitted to the medical college of Lahore. 
It does not provide anything for these 
items of expenditure. The Expert Com- 
mittee suggested that public servants will 
have to be borrowed for many Depart- 
ments from other Provinces, and they 
point out that this position, from the 


political point of view, will be unsatis- 
factory. The difficulties in the adminis- 
tration of the barrage have been pointed 
out by Sir Charleton Harrison before the 
Simon Commission. He stated that for 
the last oO years the Sind administration 
has been struggling continually against 
the big Zamindar at the upper end trying 
to have water at the expense of the 
Zamindar at the lower tail of the canals, 
and summed up his view by saying that 
the whole difference between success and 
ruin of the barrage really depended 
upon the integrity, impartiality 
and efficiency in the distribu- 
tion of water to the barrage lands. 
Then there are other difficulties such 
as Sir Charleton Harrison pointed out 
to the Simon Commission in answer to 
questions by Sir Han Singh Gour. At 
Xiresent the Secretary of State and the 
Indian Government have prevented the 
Punjab from launching other schemes of 
irrigation till it is sufficiently known 
what the effect of the barrage is. going 
to be on the supply of water but under 
Provincial Autonomy there would be 
grave difficulties. To-day, in a quarrel 
over the division of water between the 
Punjab and Sind, Sind is backed by the 
Bombay Government which has direct 
access to the Secretary of State and 
the prestige of one of the three older 
historic Presidencies. This, Sir, broadly 
speaking, is our case against separa- 
tion. We have in the last paragraphs 
of our Memorandum considered other 
possibilities, in case, for any reason of 
high politics the British Government de- 
cides against us. We do not wish to 
be dragged at all in these high politics, 
we plead that the questioh of Sind must 
be decided upon the basis of the wel- 
fare of Sind and Sind alone; that any 
kind of external considerations of the 
balance of power between the different 
communities in India or the dreams of a 
Pan-Islamic federation with countries 
across the Frontier or a new consolidated 
Islamic unit in the Indian Federation 
should not come in the way of deciding 
the case of Sind on the basic of the 
Sind conditions and the Sind conditions 
alone. That, Sir, is our earnest prayer. 
We have had the bitter experience of 
being treated as purely pawns in this 
game of communal l^argaming at the 
Indian Round Table Conference and at 
the sessions of the Congress. The second 
alternative we have hinted at, if, for 
any reason, the Britii^ Gov^nment sticks 
to its commitment to the principle of 
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Separation, is tkat it shonld not be 
given effect to till the economic situation 
improves or the future of the Barrage 
IS known definitely. We are at present 
really in the daik as to what is going 
to happen to the Bairage area. If both 
these alter natives are rejected, we 

should have at least adequate securi- 
ties tor our protection. We ask for 
securities, broadly speaking, ot four dif- 
ferent kinds. In the first place, we want 
security or iite and property. In the 
rural areas of Sind during the last ten 
years there have been occasional out- 
bursts of communal rioting and communal 
dacoities and pretty frequent cases of 
kidnapping of women and children of 
the minority communities, which have 
naturally raised considerable alarm. We 
require that life and property should be 
adequately secured. In the second place, 
if democratic Government is to mean 
anything, some limit ought to be placed 
upon the power of the big Zamindar to 
capture the bulk of the seats on the 
Sind Council. As I said before 2,000 
individuals hold 32 per cent, of the land 
in Sind and 80,000 hold 92 per cent, and 
the tenants are tenants at will, com- 
pletely at the mercy of the Zamindar. 
Thirdly, we ask for securities for the 
legitimate rights of the minorities j we 
ask for no special provileges; all that we 
ask for is that no member of our com- 
munity should he discriminated against, 
on the ground that he is born a Hindu. 
Whether it is a question of buying and 
selling land in the open market, or a 
question of admission to the Serviccjs or 
to educational institutions, we want 
an open door. In the matter of taxa- 
tion we want no discrimination against 
us. We have had a bitter experience 
of the professional taxes proposed by 
the local Boards in rural Sind which 
had to be turned down by the Bombay 
Government on account of this objection- 
able feature. Tax schedules were so 
manipulated as to hit only the minority 
communities. We have had bitter ex- 
perience of this mentality at the Sind 
Conference when proposals were made 
which hit only the minority communities, 
their trade and their income. We want 
protection against this administrative 
discrimination against the members of 
our community. Above all, we want some 
method open to us, in case of mis-govern- 
ment, of turning out a Government that 
misbehaves. If we have separate elec- 
torates, if we have reservation of seats for 
a majority of 73 per cent., it is impos- 


sible to turn out any fanatical Minister. 
My community, therefore, attaches very 
great importance to Joint electorates as 
they would give them some power of in- 
fluencing public opinion, of forming poli- 
tical parties and of displacing intolerant 
members. In other Provinces, the 
minority communities have asked for 
separate electorates for their protection 
and not the majority community. Here 
is a minority community that pleads for 
joint electorates, and if minorities are 
to be given the protection they consider 
necessary, which is consistent with demo- 
cratic ideas and the principles of demo- 
cratic government, our case for joint 
electorates is an exceptionally strong one. 
We claim adequate representation on the 
basis of joint electorates. As a matter 
of fact, we own 27 per cent, of the land, 
a figure corresponding to our population 
ratio, but we ho.d about 13 per cent, 
more land as lessees and mortgagees in 
possession, so we pay 40 per cent, of the 
land tax. We pay almost the entire In- 
come Tax; we pay an overwhelming part 
of the Excise as it is almost wholly paid 
by the cities wherein we are in a 
maj’ority. We form a majority in all the 
urban areas of Sind. The number of 
literates among us is three times as large 
as the number of literates in the Muslim 
community; that of the English educated 
people, we have eight times the number 
Muslims have ; of voters to-day we have 
about the same number as the majority 
community. We claim, Sir, that as a 
minority community we have contributed 
much to the building up of modern Sind 
with the help of the British Government ; 
the entire educational and administrative 
system have been built by us; the pro- 
fessions, the trade and commerce of Sind, 
are entirely our making. We plead, Sir, 
that such a minority community deserves 
at least the same weightage as has been 
accorded to minority communities in 
other Provinces. That, Sir, is really 
briefly the case that we have put for- 
ward. 

AS. Bo you wish to add anything, Rai 
Bahadur Hiranand Khemsing ? — (Bai 
Bahadur Hiranand Khemsing.) No, Sir. 

A9. Perhaps I may just put two ques- 
tions to clear up questions of fact. You 
said, Mr. Ghablani, that the Expert 
Committee estimated the deficit of Sind 
at 110 lakhs to start with, rising to 144 
in 30 years? — (Mr. Ghahlam.) Yes. 

AlO. That was the estimate, not in- 
cluding the out-turn of the barrage? — 
Yes. 
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All. Including the Lloyd barrage^ they 
arrived at a deficit^ with revenue from 
the Irrigation at full rates of 6.86 lakhs 
in 30 years^ time, and at slump rates 
120 lakhs. That, I think, is right, is it 
not? — They made three estimates, one is 
on the basis of slump rates, according to 
which they say, on page 29 of the Re- 
port, that the deficit will never be less 
than a crore. Then they have made an 
estimate on the average of the two, 
the slump rates and the full rates, in 
which case they place the deficit at fiS.T 
lakhs in 30 years. The last is the esti- 
mates based on what they call 'the full 
rates. 

A12. Yes, I just wanted to get those 
figures, that is all? — May I draw atten- 
tion to the fact that about the full rates, 
they definitely said that it would be a 
very rash assumption on the existing 
circumstances. Even on the basis of full 
rates they said that the deficit would be 
below a i of a crore only after 18 years. 

A13. 6.86 in 1962?— Yes. 

A14. Then another question on figures, 
but here more a question of opinion. Do 
you accept Mr. Brayne’s estimate of 12 
lakhs as the additional cost of separa- 
tion?— No, Sir, I do not accept it at all 
I accept it as a correct estimate if you 
include only the items which he has taken 
into account. But then the standard of 
administration contemplated is below the 
standard in some cases, even in the 
North-West Frontier Province; it is cer- 
tainly not the Bombay standard of ad- 
ministration ; it IS not even the Assam 
standard of administration; it is what 
the Expert Committee and Mr. Brayne 
consider as barely necessary to add im- 
mediately for running the administra- 
tion, It does mean a considerable de- 
terioration in the existing standard of 
our administration. 

A15, But then would you agree with 
his statement that the highest estimate 
of the additional cost of separation is 
23 lakhs? — I do not agree to that. My 
evidence before the Expert Committee 
will indicate that. I put it at a much 
higher figure, about 36 lakhs. 

Sir ’Reginald Oradddck, 

A16. Mr, Chablani, unfortunately Sind 
was the only part of India that I was 
not able to visit, or I should have been 
able to put my questions with more local 
knowledge. Could you tell me whether 
the Bombay Government has published 
any correspondence or despatch of the 


Bombay Government which gives an 
opinion on this subject? — Yes, they pub- 
lished a Memorandum which was sub- 
mitted to the Simon Commission. It 
is a published document. 

A17. Was it in favour of separation? — 
Strongly against separation of Sind. If 
you will permit me, I will quote it. 

A18. Have the Bombay Government 
changed their minds since then? — My in- 
formation is that they still retain the 
same opinion. 

A19. I remember a good many years 
ago there was an idea of joining up Sind 
with the Punjab, was there not? — That 
was so. 

A20. That would not find any favour 
now, I understand? — The position is that 
we think that it would be very much 
better than a separate Province of Sind, 
because, after all, Sind will be a part of 
a bigger unit, and there are certain 
points of common economic interests 
between Sind and Punjab which certainly 
makes it a far better proposition than a 
separate Sind, but we certainly prefer 
to continue with Bombay. The change 
of opinion really has been largely in the 
Punjab; originally the Punjab wanted 
Sind, but to-day, for certain communal 
reasons perhaps, neither the Hindus nor 
the Muslims of the Punjab want it. 

A21. I just wanted to find out what 
your opinion was upon that? — ^We prefer 
it to a separate Sind, but our first 
preference is the existing connection with 
Bombay. The European Chamber of 
Commerce has however been always in 
favour of the amalgamation with the 
Punjab. 

A22. Now I have heard it said that the 
number of Hindus opposed to separation 
is quite an insignificant section. Have 
you any remarks to make upon that 
point? Yes. I have already submitted, 
but, unfortunately, it does not seem to 
have been circulated owing to technical 
reasons, a pamphlet entitled: The true 
facts regarding the separation of Sind 
from the Bombay Presidency,’^ contain- 
ing a true statement of facts. In 
Chapter 2 on page 7 (seq.) the Hindu 
attitude regarding the Hindu separa- 
tion of Sind is dealt with at length and 
the misstatements made by the separa- 
tionists fully exposed. I have given 
you the number of prominent people who 
have openly issued manifestoes and 
statements against separation. On 
page 14 you will find their names. On 
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page 16 I liave given tlie test of another 
manifesto. On pages 17 to 19 I have 
given yon the number of Panchayets pro- 
testing again it. On pages 21 to 24 I 
give you the list of ISS Panchayets which 
have passed strongly-worded resolutions 
against separation. I have also given 
you in this the proceedings of various 
Conferences that has been held in Sind 
against separation. Then in Chapter S, 
you will find the past history of the ques- 
tion before 1924, which has often been 
grossly misrepresented. All this will 
show you that this statement has no 
basis of fact at all, but it continues to 
be repeated. 

A23. Then there are a certain number 
of Hindus who are in favour of separa- 
tion, are there not? — No, Sir; at present 
there is not even one xierson, but some 
years ago there were about 19 individuals 
who came to a certain kind of compact 
with some Muslims in Sind, and they 
agreed to the separation of Sind on 
certain very important conditions which 
have never been accepted by the general 
body of Muhammadans. I have got their 
manifesto, which was issued only the 
year before last, in which they make their 
position clear that they would never sup- 
port separation of Sind -without these 
conditions. For instance, they insisted 
on joint electorates all over India; they 
were influenced by outside Congressmen 
who were bargaining with the Muham- 
madans outside Sind, and in return for 
joint electorates and other conditions were 
prepared to give Sind to Musliifis. This 
handful of Hindus supported that bar- 
gain. 

A24., That was on conditions which 
applied to the whole of India, and which 
were not confined to Sind^^ — ^That is so. 

A25. That is to say, as part of a bar- 
gain ? — As part of a bargain, 

A26. Taking the purely local points of 
view, are there some Hindus still who are 
in favour of the merits of the proposal? 
— ^No, there is not one at the present 
moment in favour of separation on the 
basis of the White Paper or the Muslim 
demand. 

A27. You are saying this with some 
confidence? — ^Yes, Sir. I am prepared to 
quote the writings and public utterances 
of people whose names are often cited 
by the other side. Some of them are 
even members of executive committees of 
the conferences against separation. 

A28. The Hindus are in a minority of 
27 per cent., I think you said?— Yes. 


A29. I gather from what you said, that 
in the matter of wealth and education, 
they are 50 per cent, of the whole, that 
IS to ^say, if you take the education and 
wealth, if you judge it by income lax, 
for example, you would find that the 
proportion of income tax paid by the 
Hindus is greater than that paid by 
Muhammadans? — The Hindus pay about 
95 per cent, of the income tax. The 
Muslims are largely agriculturalists, who 
pay no income tax. 

A30. But then, when you come to the 
Land Revenue, the Muhammadans would 
pay the rest ? — ^Yes, but we also pay about 
40 per cent. 

Adi. Have you got 40 per cent, of the 
area, or is the 40 per cent, due because 
you have much richer land? — I am talk- 
ing of the Land Revenue. 

A32. Does it rise to 40 per cent, because 
the land held by the 'Hindus is rich land? 
— ^No, because of the acreage, either 
owned or leased, 

A33. It i§ average land? — Yes, it is 
average land, 

A34. If you take the Provincial Ser- 
vice man, and the Subordinate Service 
and the 'Civil Services, I suppose the 
Hindus have got a share in that much 
more than their numbers? — Yes, in most 
Departments, but in certain Departments, 
they are even Below the population ratio; 
in the Police, they are absolutely neg- 
ligible. 


A35, That is the case, of course, in 
many parts of India, the Muhammadans 
in the Police. Of course, you have not 
the Forests there, but in the Police and 
Forests, and most of those lower Execu- 
tive posts, the Muhammadans are 
largely m excess of their population pro- 
portion?— Yes, but there is another fact, 
too. In the last ten years, the Hindus' 
percentage in the higher Services has 
gone down considerably. For instance, 
in education department they have 
practically been wiped out, because of 
the transfer of primary education to 
local bodies. The local bodies have 
toown out all Hindus educational 


jaajLu. QjjLe 


uiYiL appoint- 
ments, like the Judges, subordinate 
Judges and District Judges— are thev 
mostly Hindus?— T think it is a fair 
share; we have just a bare majority, I 
should say, of the higher posts in the 
Revenue and Judicial Departments. 

A37. And the Bar?- It consists almost 
wholly of Hindus. 
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A38. Almost all Hindus? — Yes. Medi- 
cal men are almost all Hindus, engineers 
almost ail Hindus. 

A39. Then the fear of the Hindus is 
that you would get a Muhammadan Legis- 
lative Council, or very largely a Muham- 
madan Legislative Council which would 
exeit influence over the Ministers? — Cer- 
tainly. 

A40. So that in any action taken with 
regard to legislation or administration, 
the Muhammadans would he unduly 
favoured. That is your idea, is it? — 
The real position is this : We are not 
even afraid of that, if the choice of Jhe 
Muhammadan Ministers is confined to 
Sindhis. In the Services what we fear 
is that the Muhammadans, for communal 
reasons, will import people from outside 
Smd. 

A41. You mean that there are not 
enough educated Muhammadans for posts 
drawn from Smd itself, and, therefore, 
they will get Muhammadans from other 
parts of India — Among the graduates, 
the Muhammadan percentage .would be 
less than 10, among the matriculates it 
would be, perhaps, below that ; among the 
educated females perhaps, not a single 
Sindhi Muhammadan girl has passed the 
matriculation examination. 

A42. Then you said you wanted weight- 
age but you did not want a communal 
electorate P — ^Yes. We want weightage to 
the extent of 40 per cent, only for the 
first ten years. Thereafter we will be 
quite content with the reservation of 
seats on the population basis, with the 
right to contest additional seats, which 
was conceded by the Nehru Report to 
all minorities. 

A43 Do you want reserved seats now? 
—Yes. 

A44. With a freightage giving you 
40 per cent., is that it? — ^Yes, that is 
because the communal consciousness at 
present has been raised to a pitch which 
will probably impose a very serious 
handicap on minorities in the first ten 
years, but given joint electorates for ten 
years, we expect at the end of ten years 
we shall not ask for anything more than 
reservation on the population basis with 
the right to contest additional seats. 

A45. And, in addition to your 
reserved seats, you would contest 
-for a share of the other seats 
in the general electorate? — Yes. The 
liroad^ principle that I am enunciat- 
ing, is the absence of a statutory 


majority, so that it would be possible for 
us to have political parties. 

A46. Therefore, you want to have 
40 per cent., f>lus anything you can 
gam on the general electorate? — No, at 
present only 40 per cent., ten years after, 
27 per cent., which is the population 
ratio, plus any sha re of the general seats 
which we can get. 

A47. But how are you going to get that 
40 per cent.? — By reserved seats. 

A48. With liberty to contest other 
seats, too? — No, Sir. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

A49. Not until ten years? — Not until 
ten years 

'Sir P. Pattani. 

A50. After ten years, you would revert 
to the population percentage.? — Yes; 
after ten yeais we will have the popula- 
tion percentage, plus any seats which 
we can secure from the general seats. 

Sir Peginald Graddoch. 

Aol. Then you ^aid that Smd was in- 
clined to be rather lawless at times? — 
Yes. 

A52. What are your ideas about Law 
and Order, whether it should be a 
Transferred sub 3 ect, or Reserved for a 
time.? — We have asked for Law and 
Order to be Ileseived, and even if the 
whole thing is not reserved, at least 
certain species of lawlessness should be 
reserved — ^the kidnapping of women and 
children and dacoitees, particularly. 

A53. It IS a little difficult, is it no*D, to 
reserve particular crimes? — If the C.i.D 
Department originally was constituted 
for Thugees, I do not see why a special 
agency cannot deal with this specie of 
crime m Smd 

A64 You would have a kidnapping 
and a Dacoity Department, like there 
used to be a Thugee Department? It 
was there in my time? — am only sug- 
gesting it, if for any reason it is not 
possible to Reserve Law and Order. 

A55. But you would prefer Law and 
Order to be Reserved in the first instance, 
but, failing that, to have a special 
Department for the special kind of 
crimes, that Department being Reserved? 
— Certainly, and I would certainly add, 
what I have said on page 13 of the 
Memorandum, about justice. Unfor- 
tunately, we have no High CJourt, we 
have only a Judicial Commissioner’s 
Court, which is intended to be raised 
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to a Chief Court, but the appointments, 
whether of the Chief Court or the 
Judicial Couri} will rest with the L^al 
Government. We want the highest 
Court m Sind to be outside of political 
influence and the appointment of its 
Judges to rest with the Central Govern- 
ment or the Secretary of State. 

A58. What is the composition of the 
Judicial Commissioners at present? 
Four judges, including one barrister 
and one civil servant. 

A57. And the other two are drawn 
from the Bar? — One man is drawn from 
the B ar . 

Aoci. Are they Sindhis or from other 
Provinces? — Only one Sindhi, so far, 

A59. What is that, a Hindu or^ a 
Muhammadan?— It has been a Christian 
or a Hindu, so far. 

A60. Therefore, you want the Courts, 
that is to say what you call the Depart- 
ment of Law and Justice, which includes 
the Courts and the Police, to remain 
reserved, at all events, for the present? 
— The position of Justice is slightly 
diflerent. If the Highest Court appoint- 
ments are in the hands of the Central 
Government or the Secretary of State, 
and there is a separation of the 
Judicial and the Executive, then Justice 
need not be formally a reserved subject, 
because, if the lower judiciary is under 
the control of the High Court and the 
High Court appointments are above 
political influence, then there is a suffi- 
cient safeguard. 

A61. That is to say, if the justiciary 
are entirely under the Chief Court, you 
would be satisfied about them, but the 
Police would still remain? — ^Yes. 

A62, What about the Magistrates? 
You know that the separation of ihe 
Executive from the Judicial is a difficult 
question; it is very expensive, it has 
always been found to be rather too expen- 
sive. At the same time, the Magistracy 
that you get under the present system is. 
a Magistracy that goes about on tour and 
gets to know local life, and so forih, and 
they are, therefore, better fitted to dis- 
charge their duties from their general 
experience, whereas a Magistracy who 
do nothing else are apt to become purely* 
urban. I am only putting to you what 
IS very often the case ? — If financial 
considerations do not permit that re- 
form, then it has to be reserved. 

A63. With all your financial difficulties 
about which you have been talking, the 
separation of judicial and executive would 


merely be a littie added expense ? 
Certainly. 

Major Attlee. 

A64. Mr. Chablani, your community is 
the wealthier of the two communities in 
Sind, I take it?— No. If you include 
land among *the forms of i^ealth, it w'ould 
not be, because of the big Zamiudar who 
owns considerable land. 

A65. In proportion to population, you 
are a wealthier community, man for man, 
so to speak? — If you take it man tqi man, 
certainly; but if you take the men at 
the top, then the men at the top ,are 
largely the big Muslim Zamindars. 

A66. Are most of the trading classes 
Hindu?— Almost entirely, you could put 
it as high as 99 per cent., and, of course, 
the European community. 

A67. YO'U say the Hindus and Zamin- 
dars are owners, lessees and mortgagees, 
and they, therefore, pay nearly 40 per 
cent, of the Land Revenue? — Yes. 

A68. Are there a large number of 
mortgages held by Hindus ? — ^Yes, be- 
cause the big Muhammadan Zammdar 
is very often not able to manage his 
land, and most of his land go to Court 
of Wards, •who lease it to the highest 
bidders. 

A69. Therefore, I take it, your com- 
munity will have a considerable influence 
due to its economic position? — ^Provided 
there are joint electorates. 

A70. Of course, it is quite possible to 
A put up somebody in a separate elec- 
torate.? — It is not possible at all, with 
the communal consciousness at present; 
it will only mean more trouble. 

A71. I have heard it suggested else- 
where? — ^I must tell you about the local 
conditions. The Hindu merchant is 
afraid of the hig Zammdar, and he can 
only get on with the good will of the big 
man. In fact, he cannot execute the 
decrees of the Law Courts, unless the 
big man helps him or at least creates no 
trouble, so that the big Muslim Zamm- 
dar, particularly in Upper Sind, has a 
tremendous power; it is not the mer- 
chant class that has the power. 

A72. Is your community as a whole in 
favour of an extension of self-govern- 
ment in India? — Certainly, but may I 
add here that a denial of the right of the 
hill tribes of Assam to a separate 
Go-vernor’s Province does not mean denial 
of the right of self-government to the 
whole of Assam India. 

A73. The point I was going to ask you 
about was your suggested veto, that the 
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Governor should be a non-Muslim, and 
that anyone in charge of Law and Order 
should be a hon-Muslim for the first 
20 years. Is that not rather a dangerous 
suggestion ? What might happen in other 
Provinces m India.? — I do not see the 
evil. If the position in other Provinces 
was such that the minority communities 
were afraid for the security of life and 
property, they ought to be entitled to 
have the assurance that they are to be 
in the hands of somebody they can trust, 
but I •deny that the position is the same. 

A74. I have heard exactly the same 
opinions expressed by minority com- 
munities in every Province?— If that is 
so, I am afraid it will have to be done. 

A75. With slight variations, stronger 
or weaker, but the position has been put 
pretty fully on that? — If the position is 
as you state it to be, and if the com- 
munal protection rests upon nothing else 
but the Governor of the Province, there 
is no alternative. 

A76. Now you want to remain in with 
Bombay ? — ^Yes 

A77. You have, as a matter of fact, 
have you not, had a Muslim Minister for 
a large number of years in Bombay? — 
'Yes, always we have had Muslim 
Minister 

A78. How did Sind get on with him 
as a Minister — all right? — It did get on 
all right, but in certain cases we had 
a very sad experience, not exactly 
because of the Muslim, but because of 
the combination of the non-Brahmins * 
with the Muslim. The non-Brahmin in 
the Presidency wanted a free hand 
against the Brahmins in the Presidency, 
and he got the support of the Muslim 
Minister, on the condition that the 
Muslims would have a free hand in Sind 
against the Hindu. We had rather a 
bitter experience, particularly in the 
Education Department. 

A79. Now one other question. Do you 
expect considerable immigration into 
Sind when the Barrage gets under way? 
— ^I do, and my fear is that the immigra- 
tion will not be of the quality which Sind 
needs. 

A80. Who will that be, do you think — 
Sikhs? — Border tribes. 

ASl. You do not think they will oome 
down from the Punjab? — ^I do not think 
the Punjab people will come down; they 
have already burnt their hands in land 
investments sufficiently. 

A82. Has the proposal been put up to 
^ou for joining Sind with the Punjab ? — 
Jt has never been formally put up 


before us , 20 years ago, it was a question 
of active controversy. At that time, the 
Muhammadan leader was against it, and 
this Muhammadan leader commanded the 
confidence of the Hindus, too. His idea 
was that economically the Sind peasant 
would not be able to stand against the 
Punjabi, and he felt that in the economic 
life of the Province, wuth the administra- 
tion in the hands of the Punjabis, they 
would be worse off. 

ASS. One last question with regard to 
the cost of separation. You suggest that 
Mr. Braynes’ estimate does not allow for 
a full establishment for a Province on 
the Bombay model? — Certainly. 

A84. But do you think that Sind is 
entitled to have every kind of institu- 
tion if it cannot pay for them? Why 
should Bombay pay for them more than 
anybody else ?— rQuite true, but there are 
certain amenities of civilised existence 
that civilised people ought to have even 
in association v/ith others, if they cannot 
have their own. If Sind cannot have a 
medical college of its own, it must have 
it in association with others. 

A85. But why should it be paid for 
by the people of Bombay rather than 
by, the people of All India? — May I give 
ji little explanation ? Who are the *p®ople 
of Bombay? I may tell you, as a matter 
of fact, that other divisions have a larger 
deficit than Sind. Maharashta and Kar- 
nata both have a deficit; and Gujerat is 
just self-supporting. It is only the City 
of Bombay that has a surplus, and the 
City of Bombay is not made by any one 
community or -any one particular Divi- 
sion. It is the surplus of the City of 
Bombay that is financing the rest of the 
Province. 

A86. And as a port, Karachi is the 
chief rival of the City of Bombay? — We 
have not seen the rivalry at present. I 
may refer you to the evidence before the 
Simon Commission where the Chairman 
of the European Chamber definitely said 
" that Karachi has not suffered. 

A87. The point is whether Bombay 
should* suffer. You are asking that 
Bombay should pay the cost for its rival 
port? — ^Bven Sind has contributed some- 
thing to the making of Bombay. Take 
"the banking community of Multain 
Shoroffs who are really Sindhis; take the 
silk trade of Bombay; it is in the hands 
of the Sindhis. 

Sir Kari Singh Gour, 

A88. Mr. Ohahlani, in the Report of 
the Sub-Committee of the Round Table 
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Conference four reasons are given on 
the question of the separation of Sind; 
the first IS the social and linguistic 
difirerences ? — ^Yes. 

A89‘. Second, geographical isolation; 
third, insistency of demand ; and the 
fourth is not a reason for a separation 
hut a reason foi dealing with the ques- 
tion of separation, namely, the question 
of financial borrowing. I wish to take 
you through all these four reasons very 
briefly. As regards the last question, 
they said they are in favour of separa- 
tion, if the Expert Committee and the 
other investigations showed that Sind 
would be a self-contained and self-sup- 
porting Province. In the course of 
your statement to-day, you said that 
Lord Pussell committed the Sub-Com- 
mittee to the view that if investigations 
showed that Sind stood to remain in 
deficit for a long time, then the ques- 
tion of separation must go by the board. 
Will you please refer me to that state- 
ment — It is on page 87 of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Sub-Oommittee. Sir 
Phiroze Sethna asked the question. 

A90. Then I am limited to this, that 
if Sind is not able to stand on its own 
legs, separation does not take place. 
That is the view of the Round Table 
Conference ? — ^Yes. 

A9il. We have therefore to enquire 
whether Sind would ever be in a posi- 
tion to stand on its own legs. Now, 
as regards its present and potential 
revenue, we shall first deal with the 
present revenue. The present revenue 
of Sind is a crore and a-'half? — Yes. 

A92. Rising to about a crore and 
three-quarters ? — ^Yes. 

A^S, An|d the potential revenue of 
Sind depends upon the success of the 
Sukkur Barrage? — That is the only 
source of revenue. 

A94. Before the Simon Commission a 
very long and searching inquiry w^is 
made of the , Chief En^neer of the 
Sukkur Barrage, Mr. Harrison — now 
Sir Charles Harrison — ^and is it not a 
fact that he very categorically stated 
that the future of the Sukkur Barrage 
is on the lap of the Cknis, or words to 
that effect. Will you please refer me 
to that statement? — I will refer you to 
the page. 

A95. I think the questions are on 
pages 131 and 133? — I will give- you the 
exact words. On pages 121 to 132 of 
the Fifteenth Volume 6f the Simon 
Commission Report the question was put 


to Sir Charles Harrison * I am told that 
the Government of the Punjab want to 
tap the Indus and its tributaries higher 
up?” His answer was. They want 
to take a certain amount of water, yes. 
(Q.) Have you come to any larrange- 
ment with the Punjab Government as 
to how much they will take and how 
much they will leave for the use of the 
Sukkur Barrage? — (A.) The Punjab 
Government have put in their demands 
and we have put in our counter- 
demands, and the matter will eventually 
come under the consideration-of the Irri- 
gation Board. (Q.) Consequently the 
question of what amount of water you 
will get in future depends upon the result 
of the negotiations which are proceeding 
between yourselves and the Government of 
the Punjab?— (A.) No, the question 
at stake is only as to the amount of 
water we will get in very bad years, and 
then only foi a few days in those very 
bad years. It is not -a question of the 
failure of the scheme, but of avoiding 
what might be considerable incon- 
venience to the Sind cultivator. (Q.) I 
think I am right in saying that the 
amount of water yon are able to assure 
to the people of Sind in i^uture depends 
on the result of these negotiations ? — 
(A.) Yes, exactly.” Then the Chair- 
man intervened, and the question w-as 
again put to the witness: ‘‘You have ^ 
the Punjab Government very anxious to 
utilise all the flow of water that passes 
through its land, and if a scheme such 
as tl^t to which the Chairman has 
referred is brought into operation it 
will materially affect the success of the 
Sukkur Barrage? — -(A.) If we permit it, 
yes. (Q.) You see the uncertainty? — 
(A.)^ No, there is no uncertainty 
now the orders of the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India 
have been given that until such 
time as we can prove there is water 
available the Punjab projects must not 
be taken in hand. (Q.) Suppose they 
get provincial autonomy ” (that is fche 
important question) “ and all the powers 
of the Secretary of State and the 
Government of India are transferred to 
the Punjab Government, then your 
scheme would be imperilled.” The 
answer was: “And the Bombay 

Government will then have to exert its 
influence to abolish provincial autonomy. 
(Q.) They will use their good offices with 
the Government of the Punjab, hut the 
Government of the Punjab might say; 

‘ This is our water, not yours ; hands 
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off* ’ ‘In that case, yonr scheme vvould 
be jeopardised^ — (A.) That is on the 
assumption that each province will iight 
entirely for itself, without any 
correlating authority, which for the 
Irrigation Department might easily be 
the Irrigation Board, a technical Board. 
If the iDiovinces desire to live together 
in any degree of amity, they must decide 
to abide hy the decisions of the Irriga- 
tion Board for the whole of India. (Sir 
Han Singh Gout ) Yes, but they may 
or may not, you see It will depend on 
the attitude of the Punjab Government, 
influenced as it must be by its legislative 
council.*’ 

A96. The position then, according to 
Sir Charles Harrison, is this. There is 
only sufficient water that flows through 
the Indus; it flows first to the Punjab 
and then goes to Sind. The Punjab has 
been holding up its irrigation scheme out 
of deference to the orders of the Secre- 
tary of State and the Government of 
India an favour of Sind. If you give 
provincial autonomy to the Punjab and 
also to Sind, there will be a conflict of 
interest as between the quantity of water 
that each province is entitled bo receive 
from the Riv^r? — Certainly, and there 
have been quarrels. 

A97. And as there is not enough water 
to feed the two irrigation schemes of the 
Punjab and Sind, the future of the 
success of the Sukkur Barrage depends 
upon what development is made in the 
irrigation projects of the Punjab? — 
Certainly. « 

A98. That introduces an element of 
uncerta^mt 5 r which neither the Expert 
Committee nor the Brayne Committee 
went into, but which was present to the 
mind of the Chief Engineer of , the 
Sukkur Barrage.J^ — Yes, that is so; and 
there are other uncertainties of which 
neither the Expert Committee nor the 
Brayne Committee have taken note; for 
instance, under the old irrigation project 
of barrage, they expected to be able to 
export 130,000,000 tons of cereals. At 
present the World Economic Conference 
is considering how to limit production. 

Lord Eustace Percy,'] I do not think 
we need go into the question of the world 
demand for wheat. 

Sir Hari Singh Gout, 

A99. Broadly speaking, I suppose 
what you would say is that the difficulty 
in the Punjab regarding the apportion- 
ment of water is the difficulty that has 
been presenting itself nearer home, in 


Egypt, in the case of the water of the 
Nile, as to who should get it and how 
much of the water they should gefc? — 
There have been frequent quarrels. Even 
the Bombay Government have been fight- 
ing the Punjab Government on behalf of 
Sind. 

Lord Ell st ace Percy,] We are not here, 
I think, discussing whether the Punjab 
should have proper quantities. 

Sir Han Singh Gour. 

AlOO. Now I ask you another question. 
Supposing the middle course is adopted 
and things go on as we expect they might 
go on, do you not think that with the 
accrual of fresh revenue from the Sukkur 
Barrage Smd will be able to stand upon 
its own legs, say, .within ten years? — Not 
within 40 years. The Expert Committee 
itself rules out 30 years. 

AlOl. How long would you give Sind 
to be able to stand upon its own legs, 
in any case? — I think the period could 
be shortened only if somebody were to 
play the fairy godfather or godmother, 
whatever you call it, and Sind got a 
tremendous amount of money for de- 
veloping Sind. For instance, if you invest 
now on railways and roads about 50 crores 
more, probably the whole thing would 
be hastened. 

A102. But would it not be over-capital- 
ised by that time? — Sometimes, on a 
big scale, things may succeed which, on 
a small scale, are doomed to failure. 

A103. An argument has been used, and: 
Major Attlee had it in his mind when he 
put to you a question, that the Bdmbay- 
cum-Sind Province is now' a deficit Pro- 
vince ? — Yes. 

A104. Somebody has got to pay that 
deficit amount? — Yes. 

A105. Why should you object to paying 
that amount to Sind rather than to 
Bombay plus Sind? — May I explain the 
position? Bombay controls expenditure 
in Sind and supposing Bombay gets no 
money for wiping out its deficit 

A106. I am asking you the question? 
— I am jnst explaining my position. It 
is open to Bombay to make a general 
retrenchment and save a crore of rupees 
m ways that are not open to a small 
Province. 

A107. The question that I am putting 
to you is this : Supposing the money 
which is the deficit at present of Bombay 
and Sind is allocated to Sind, would it 
in any way satisfy the claim of the 
Bombay Presidency without Sind? — No. 
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A108. Therefore that argument does 
not hold good. The claim of the Bombay 
Presidency, if this amount is made over 
to Sind, still remains and will have to 
be made good by the Government of 
India ^ — Certainly. 

A109. The point, therefore, is that the 
present difficulty of Bombay plus Sind is 
no answer to the separation of Sind?- It 
is no answer at all 

Alio. Now I pass to the other ques- 
tions that have been raised by the Sub- 
Cocmmittee. One i^ the racial and 
linguistic differences between the inhabi- 
tants of Sind and the Presidency of Bom- 
bay. Is there a racial and linguistic 
difference between Sind and Bombay any 
more than exists, as it were, in other 
provinces? — I am afraid even in Sind, 
Upper Sind and Lower Sind, there is a 
racial and linguistic difference. Upper 
Sind is quite different. You will have 
every ten miles linguistic and racial 
<iifferencee, if you want to go by 
linguistic and racial differences 

Alll. The Central Provinces have got 
two very sharply divided racial and 
linguistic differences between the Hindu- 
stanis and the Maharratas? — ^Yes. On 
the other hand, I may point out that 
commercially the language of Sind even 
to-day IS Gujrati. 

Alls. The second point raised is the 
geographical isolation of Sind from Bom- 
bay. Is it not a fact, if I understand 
aright, that the Government of India 
were going to eliminate this geographical 
isolation by linking up Sind with a rail- 
way ? — The Government of India have 
approved of the scheme and the pre- 
liminary work has begun, 

A113. And that would do away with the 
alleged isolation of Sind from Bombay? 
— Certainly; but even now .we have three 
different means of communications; the 
aeroplane service, the sea service and the 
railway service* 

A114. The aeroplane at present is not 
a popular means of communication. The 
last point that is made by the Sub-Com- 
mittee is the insistency with which 
separation has been advocated. I want 
to know what amount of public opinion 
and agitation has supported the separa- 
tion of Sind, and since when? — ^It is 
since 1927 that this demand has arisen. 
The proposals emanated from outside 
Sind. Before 1927 the leading Hindus 
and Muslims were all united in demand- 
ing a more complete amalgamation with 
Bombay, by doing away with the Com- 
missioner of Sind Act, which gives the 


Commissioner of Sind a certain amount 
of independence In 1929 Sir ^ Shah 
Nawaz Khan Bhutrb who was Chairman 
of the Bombay Legislative 'Committee 
attached to himself said that Sind should 
not be separated from Bombay. He signed 
the report, which is an official document. 
He made a somersault at the first meet- 
ing of the Round Table Conference. 

Major Attlee, 

A115. I think he made that somersault, 
if it was one, while the Simon Commis- 
sion were going their way round? — ^At 
least he signed the Report against the 
separation of Sind all right. 

Sir Sari Singh Gout, 

116. Then what originated the demand 
for separation in 1927? — It was m the 
Delhi Muslim proposal first of all. It 
emanated from a conception of keeping 
a kind of balance of ]Dower, or for hold- 
ing the Muslim majorities in some areas 
hostages for the good behaviour of the 
Hindu majority in other Provinces Be- 
hind it also there have been some ideas 
of a new federation of the Western 
States. It has sometimes taken the form 
of a new unit in Indian federation. The 
whole idea has emanated from external 
considerations. 

A117. Do you mean to say that you 
ascribe the agitation to a dream of the 
consolidation of the Muslim power ? — 
Partly it is Pan-Islamic union with the 
outside, and partly it is the communal 
bonds within India itself. That is, 
holding the Hindu minorities hostages m 
some parts for the good behaviour of the 
Hindus elsewhere. 

All 8. Apart from the external in- 
fluences that are brought to bear upon 
this question, is there any local demand 
on the part of the Muslims? — ^As I have 
said, it is difficult to say about the local 
demand. It is only a few individuals who 
are putting it up. I even now here have 
a statement against the separation of 
Sind from the leading Muslim Councillor 
of Hyderabad Municipality, who issued 
only last month an interview with the 
Press, but I must say that at the present 
stage of almost complete ignorance the 
more vocal section of the Muslim leaders 
certainly are for separation, and they are 
largely in alliance with the outside forces. 
I have repeatedly told them to take a 
referendum, placing before the people the 
actual consequences of separation, but 
they have always declined to put the 
matter to the voters. 
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A119. What is the view of the Euro- 
pean officials I do not refer to serving 
officials, but to those who have retired. 
What IS their view as to the question of 
separation? — To my knowledge, you could 
hardly find a retired European official 
who would say “ Yes.’’ As far as the 
facts given by us are concerned the re- 
tired commissioners who are near about 
London could certainly be asked to tell 
you confidentially .what they think. 

Lord Eustace Percy.'] Certainly, that 
will always be within the power of the 
Committee. 

Sir Hari Singh Gout. 

A120. Then your statement is that the 
European officials connected with Sind 
who have since retired from service, so 
far as you know, are almost unanimously 
agaiinst separation? — ^Yes, so also the 
European non-officials, through the 
Chamber of Commerce. The European 
Association, the Simon Commission have 
stated, do not want separation. 

A121. The Ehiropean Chamber of Com- 
merce? — The European Chamber of Com- 
merce. The European Association of 
Sind definitely stated before the Simon 
Commission that they are against sepa- 
ration. 

Dr. Shafa^ at Ahmad Khan. 

A122. My difficulty, my Lord Chair- 
man, is that I did not wish, and nobody 
from our side wished, to raise this ques- 
tion at all. As, however, it has been 
raised, in deference to the wishes of the 
Committee, I am prepared to cross- 
examine the Witnesses. I am afraid 
my cross-examination may take some 
time, because a controversial document 
has been given to us, and I pray for 
your indulgence. It is comparatively 
long. Mr. Chablani, would you kindly 
turn to paragraph 2 t)f your Memo- 
randum. I do not at this stage wish 
to cross-examine you upon what you have 
spoken of to-day, when we started these 
Proceedings, because I do not think any- 
thing additional to what you have put 
down in your Memorandum arises, though 
in the course of the cross-examination, 
some points have actually been developed 
by you which will necessitate some exam- 
ination further on. In paragraph 2 you 
*say that the separation of Sind was 
opposed by the Bombay Government, the 
Bombay Legislative Council. Of course, 
you mean the Committee of the Simon 
Commission ? — ^Yes. 

A123. “ The Indian Central Committee, 
the Simon Commission, the Nehru Com- 
mittee, Sir Purushotamda’s Committee,” 


— ^what is that Committee? — It was a 
Committee appointed by the All-Parties 
Conference of Delhi. 

A124 In 1927.?-— In 1927 or, probably, 
1928. 

A12o. the Indian National Congress, 
the All-Parties Conference at Lucknow 
— which was that? Last year? — No, 
1928. 

A126. and the Indian Round Table 
Conference, but has been made in the 
teeth of opposition of the Hindu minority 
in Sind, supported by almost the entire 
Indian Press, including Anglo-Indian 
journals like ^ the Times of India.’ 

Of course, I know that the Bombay Gov- 
ernment has opposed the separation of 
Sind, but I am not absolutely certain 
whether the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee that co-operated with the Simon 
Commission, opposed the separation of 
Sind in principle? — May I read out to 
you the passage, if you want it? 

A127. Yes. It> opposed it on various 
other grounds? — I think it opposed it 
altogether. I will just lead out the 
relevant passage. 

“ We feel strongly that the question 
must be judged mainly, if not solely, from 
the point of view of the Presidency only. 
.... We consider that at the pa'esent 
stage, at any rate, there cannot be any 
justification for such a step being taken 
because, from the figures before us, it 
appears that for financial reasons alone, 
the proposal is impracticable. The ad- 
ministrative difficulties which have been 
pointed out by the Government of Bom- 
bay are also real and cannot be ignored. 
Then again it seems clearly desirable that 
the Bombay Presidency should first of 
all secure full provincial autonomy. This, 
it may be safely considered, is within easy 
reaching distance of an advanced Presi- 
dency like Bombay. But if Sind were a 
separate Province, it could not, at such 
an early stage, expect an equal privilege, 
and it would, therefore, inevitably be 
denied the advantages of any further step 
forward which Bombay may secure. It 
must, therefore, in order to secure this 
advantage, continue to be a part of the 
Bombay Presidency. As soon as Sind 
has developed further in material pros- 
perity, and if, as a result of an early 
and thorough investigation it is found 
that finances permit, we consider that 
its claim will demand immediate investi- 
gation, etc,, etc,” 

A128. That will do for my ^ purpose. 
Do you not think that the principle of 
separation is implied in the paragraph 
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yon have read out? — 1 am not able to 
understand the meaning of the word 
“ separation.’’ The financial, practical, 
administrative and political considera- 
tions are again something which you call 
a principle. 

A129. I do not think they say political 
there, do they^ — They have said political 
autonomy. 

A130. It depended mainly upon the 
financial considerations then as regards 
the Indian Central Committee — ^Yes, if 
Sind is prepared to stand the financial 
burden and put up with administrative 
disadvantages. That was carried by a 
majority of one. 

A131. Then the Indian National Con- 
gress, did it oppose the separation of 
Sind in principle? — I do not understand 
the word principle.” 

A132. My contention is that so far as 
the principle of separation is concerned, 
it was asserted by the Round Table Con- 
ference in 1930, but this principle had 
been accepted by various Committees 
before P — May I point out what I have 
said in paragraph 2? Kindly read the 
words, that this proposal to consti- 
tute Smd into a separate Governor’s 
Province in the new Indian Federation 
with a subvention from the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” I submit that all these Re- 
ports are against this proposal. 

A133. Perfectly right, hurt I was deal- 
ing only with the principle of the 
separation of Sind? — ^What about the 
principle of a subvention? 

A134. I will deal with that separately. 
Then you said that this proposal was 
opposed hz almost the entire Indian 
Pi'ess ? — Yes. 

A135. What do you mean by the en- 
tire Indian Press? — Shall I give you a 
few? The Indian Daily Mail”, The 
Times of India”, and the Indian 
” Social Reformer 

A136. What about the “ Daily 
Gazette” of Karachi? — ^The Daily 
Gazette ” of Karachi has never been in 
favour of separation. 

A137. Has it opposed it? — Yes, several 
times, but you could quote some passage 
which would raise a doubt whether it 
did not prefer union with the Punjab. 

A138. And, of course, the Muslim 
Press in Sind have been supporting it? 
— There is only one Muslim daily paper 
supporting it. 

A139, There is one daily paper, several 
weekly papers. I have been reading some 
of them for the last five years? — I do 
not think there are more than 100 sub- 


scribers to the weekly you speak of, I 
do not read them. 

A140. I am not sure about the esti- 
mate of their circulation. Now as re- 
gards the other point that has been 
developed by you, that separation was 
opposed by the Europeans, did the Euro- 
peans oppose the separation of Smd be- 
fore and do they oppose it stilP — ^Yes, 
all along. 

A141. What about 8ir Montagu Webb‘S 
— ^A statement was made, and I can 
give it you. 

A142. He is in London.? — Yes. He said 
he never supported such a proposal. 

A143. My point is this: That the 
representative of the European Oom- 
munity on Mr. Brayne’s 'Oommittee, 
Mr. Price, w/as a whoieheartt?*d sup- 
porter of the separation of Smd last 
year, and his views were expressed in 
the proceedings of Mr. Brayne’s Com- 
mittee. He represented and voiced the 
opinion of the European Community 
about Sind? — ^May I say that the Smd 
Conference were prepared to accept the 
separation subject to the question of 
finance. 

Lord Eustace Percy,'] I think we must 
really oonfin^ jourselves to the argur 
ments advanced by the Witnesses, and 
the question of how far they represent 
the community represented by the Wit- 
nesses. I do not think we can go into 
the question of how far they are sup- 
ported by other sections of opinion. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan.] The 
question was put and Mr. Chablani said 
quite definitely that the Europeans in 
Sind opposed the separation of Sind. 

Lord Eustace Percy.] I am not com- 
plaining of any questions put. 

Witness.] May I say that I said the 
European Chamber of Commerce .and 
the European Association are opposed 
to constituting Sind into a separate 
Province, and that statement can he 
verified by the Statement and Memo- 
randum before the {Indian Statutory 
Commission, and they have never re- 
signed from that position. There is no 
subsequent Resolution of the Chamber of 
Commerce or of the European Association 
to the contrary, not even a discussion 
on it. 

A144. But, I believe, Mr. Price was 
voicing the sentiments of the European 
Association on Mr. Brayne’s Committee? 
— ^You are entitled to draw your own 
inferences, but that is not supported by 
any Resolution of the Chamber in 
question. 
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A14o. Then in para^^raph 3, Trhicli is 
highly controreisial, and which dis- 
cusses some very serious issues, you have 
dealt with a number of recommenda- 
tions of various Committees, and then 
you have^ in other paragraphs, attacked 
Mr. Brayne himself, one of the most 
capable and one of the most efficient 
officers who India has produced — I am 
sorry, Sir, that any prejudice should 
be created against me by any 'uch 
observations. I have made no such ob- 
servations. Mr. Brayne is a personal 
friend of mine. 

A146 Take paragraph 6. Nor is 
this all, the experts themselves dilfer 
according to the degree of optimism 
they can command, Mr. Brayne 
being invariably more optimistic 
than the Expert Committee, his task 
being to balance the Sind budget 
eomehoTT ” — If you ask me a question 
on it, I wdll answer it. 

A147. I could quote other paragraphs, 
but I do not want to deal with this 
aspect of it myself. Is it not a fact that 
the late Mr Harchandrae and others saw 
Sir Montagu Webb in 1917 and urged 
upon him the necessity of separating 
Sind, which is proved almost from the 
diary of Sir Montagu himself, which 
has been published? — Excuse me, the 
diary says just the reverse, and I could 
quote to you from the diary. 

Sir P. Puffaui.] Are these individual 
views to influence the decision of the 
Joint Select Committee, I wonder? 

Witness.’] Here is the text from the 
diary, page 10: ‘‘The interesting part 
of the discussion occurred when we came 
face to face with the separation of Sind. 
The Sind Provincial Conference, which 
came on behalf of the Congress Muslim 
League Scheme^ wants the abolition of 
the Commissioner m Sind, pending the 
creation of a special Province. They do 
not want a special Province at present 
because of the expense.^^ 

Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan. 

A148. Quite, but they did see him? — 
And the full text of their memorial is 
given on pages 9 and 10 of the pamphlet 
on True Facts If the Committee wants 
it I can hand it over. I gave ijb to Sir 
John Simon. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

A149. I wonder if we could shorten the 
Proceedings, perhaps, if I put this ques- 
tion to the Witness? Is the contention 
of your Memorandum confined to the 
issue of the constitution of Sind as a 


separate Province in the present circum- 
stances ? — Yes. 

Also. And you are not arguing, neces- 
sarily, in your Memorandum against the 
constitution of a separate Province of 
Smd at a future time under different 
circumstances P — No. 

Lord Eustace Percy ] Therefore, I 
think w'e can leave the question of prin- 
ciple, perhaps. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan.] Yes. 

Lord Eustace Pe7cy.] And treat only 
the existing circumstances. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan.] Perfectly 
right, my Lord Chairman. I was only 
trying to show that the movement for 
the separation of Sind had its origin 
prior to 1927, that the demand had been 
put forward by the people of Sind long 
before the Reforms of 1928, and that 
quite a number of prominent Hindus, 
Muslims and Parsees have advocated the 
separation of Sind and had advocated 
the separation of Sind, since then. That 
was the only point I wished to make. 

Lord Eustace Percy.] Quite. 

Dr. Bhafa^at Ahmad Khan. 

A151. Mr. Samshed Mehta, the Chair- 
man of the Karachi Municipality, I sup- 
pose, supports the separation of Smd? — 
Yes — not unconditionally. 

A152. I am talking of the separation 
of Sind? — ^But subject to those conditions. 

A153. Then as regards the Smd 
Muslims, I think you said, in reply to a 
question by Sir Hari Singh Gour, that the 
prominent Muslims leaders of Smd had 
advocated the separation of Sind? — After 
1927. 

A154. But that the masses, if a 
referendum was taken, would oppose it? — 
I do not make any statement of this sort. 
It is very doubtful whether they would 
agree to stand any burdens. I cannot 
say what the result wo-uld be, because the 
masses at present are certainly unedu- 
cated. I do not know to what extent 
they would be governed by other con- 
siderations. If you talk to them of Mus- 
lim Raj, you may get any vote, hut if 
you asked them to vote ion a 
specifio measure of taxation, or 
asked them, “ Aire yon pre- 
pared to cut down the expenditure 
here? I have not the slightest doubt a 
straight vote would be against you. 

Dr. Shafa'at Ahmad Khan.] I should 
like to say the Muslim leaders of Sind 
are voicing the feelings, not only of 
Muslims, hut of a very large number of 
Hindus. 
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Sir Eari Singh Gour.] I should like the 
Docxor to ^ive evidence, so that I may 
have a chance of cross-examining him. 

Lord Eustace Percy,'] ^ Sir Hari, 

I hope the Committee -will remember 
that ^ ive are hearing evidence on 
this subject from both sides, and, 
therefore, it will be unnecessary, I 
think, for the Alembers of the Com- 
mittee, or the Delegates, to argue with 
the ^Yitnesses, because we shall be having 
the view of the other side presented to 
us with equal strength. 

Sir Eari Singh Gour,] That is so. 

Dr. Shafa ^At Ahmad Ehan. 

Aldd. Then, Mr. Chablani, in para- 
graphs 3 and 4, you have adduced reasons 
to prove that there are no linguistic or 
racial differences that divide Sind from 
Bombay?— I never said anything of the 
sort, in any sentence. 

Alo6. That, so far as the distance is 
concerned, it is not really very far from 
Bombay? — I have said that. 

AI 57 " Do you not agree with me that 
parts of Sind are at a distance of about 
800 miles from Bombay P— Yes, it takes 
you more time to reach one end of Smd 
from Karachi than from Karachi to 
Bombay. 

A158. But you believe, in some cases, 
it is absolutely essential for persons who 
have to do with the Headquarters of the 
Bombay Government to go all the way 
from one part of Sind to Poona, a dis- 
tance of 900 miles. Do you not think 
that people do find it very inconvenient 
to have to cover all that long distance? 
—I do not find the distance any longer 
than between certain parts of Bengal. 

A159. Do you not think that there is 
any difSculty at all P— If you have at 
the Headquarters, members of the Secre- 
tariat, Ministers, Executive Counsellors, 
who have experience of Sind, I think 
there is absolutely no difficulty in dealing 
* with the matter. We have rather felt 
that the Bombay control all along has 
been for the benefit of the people. 

Mr. Davidson. 

4160. May I ask what was the reason 
for the appointment of a Chief Commis- 
sioner if it was not a fact that communi- 
cation was difficult P— He is an ordinary 
Revenue Commissioner, with certain 
powers of local government delegated to 
him from 1860, when for reasons of 
economy, it was joined to Bombay, and in 
those days, when there was not even 
a railway throughout Smd, it was found 
necessary to delegate certain powers of 


local government. It is a historic relic 
of the past, and, since 1919, certain 
powers of the Commissioner have been 
transferred back to the Ministers. In 
fact, our case has been that those his- 
toric riiasons now do- not exist , that 
Sind should be placed on a par with 
other divisions by a more complete 
administrative amalgamation. That was 
the case right up to 1922. Hindus and 
Muhammadans urged time after time in 
favo-ur of the repeal. That is why the 
Bombay Committee of the Simon Com- 
mission itself now says that those reasons 
do not operate, that the Commissioner’s 
special powers should be now removed. 

Dr. Shafa ^At Ahmad Khan, 

A161. Now in the last sub-paragraph 
of paragraph 4 you have dealt with the 
question of the appointing of extra heads 
of all Departments, and creating sepa- 
rate institutions, educational, agricul- 
tural, veterinary, scientific, medical, and 
so on? — Yes. 

A162. I think so far as I am concerned, 
it is futile to discuss these questions, 
because they have been very thoroughly 
discussed by the Expert Committee, then 
Mr. Brayne’s Committee also went 
into it, and later on they fixed the 
amount that would be needed for separa- 
tion at 12 lakhs. I cannot possibly go, and 
I do not think that many persons would 
be able to go, minutely into the various 
points raised in it. All that T would 
like to point out is that the 12 lakhs 
that would be needed for separating Smd 
will be, in a way, met by the agreement 
of the Sind Zamindars, an agreement 
that was announced by them in Mr. 
Brayne’s Committee, to impose a cess 
which would realise 11 lakhs of rupees. 
That objection which we have heard, 
therefore, will really he met? — Excuse 
me; in the first place, it is not a correct 
statement of the position. The Expert 
Committee refuse to go into- it — not that 
they went into it and rejected it. They 
say: “It is not part of our task to 
assess the cost of these independent in- 
stitutions,” the absence of which was 
urged as a ground for separation, for the 
university or the medical college, and so 
on. They said • “ It is no part of our 
task.” I submit that when the case of 
separation is exactly this : that Bombay 
has neglected Sind because there is no 
university, because there is no Govern- 
ment college, because there is no agricul- 
tural college; that when they want to 
create a separate Province on that very 
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ground, the cost of instituting the 
Province must include an estimate of 
the cost of providing these institutions, 
the absence of which is given as the 
ground for separation. 

Lord Eustace Percy.] I hope we shall 
not get into a metaphysical discussion as 
to what the cost of separation is to 
cover. It was used in one quite clear 
sense by Mr. Brayne, and by the Expert 
Committee. You may say that you 
would like to use those words in another 
sense. 

Dr. Shafa^at AJi7nad Khan,^ Yes. 

Lord Eustace Percy.] But I have 
intervened, because I am afraid that if 
we get to a discussion of the financial 
details of those two Reports, we shall 
certainly never conclude this discussion. 
I think that we must assume that those 
Reports are before the Joint Select Com- 
mittee; that the Joint Select Committee 
will take them into consideration with 
Mr. Chablani’ s evidence, and that we 
cannot possibly cross-examine Mr. 
Chablani on all the points discussed by 
the Conference or by the Expert Com- 
mittee. 

Witness, "I May I just only say one 
word. The point of my remark is not to 
question those estimates; the point of 
my. remark in this Memorandum is that 
this Committee should visualise the kind 
of Province that is going to be created 
It will be a Province in which these 
amenities would not exist. That is all 
the point of my Memorandum, if you 
will kindly look at the concluding para- 
graph. 

Lord Eustace Percy.] T quite appre- 
ciate your point. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan, 

A163. I simply .wish to point out that 
on pages 46-8'2, the Expert Committee 
discussed these proposals very thoroughly, 
and they went into all these details with 
the greatest possible care and, if I may 
say so, with great impartiality. Then, 
Mr. Chablani, you have said, about the 
middle of paragraph 5 : Subsequent 

figures, now available, have fully 
justified the estimate iDut forward by the 
three Hindu members of the Conference, 
the accounts for the year 1931-1932 show- 
ing the Land Revenue collections to be 
only 92 41 lakhs Yes. 

A164. For three years, 1929-30, 1930-31, 
and 1931-32, owing to extraordinary 
circumstances of depression and low 
prices of agricultural produce, the 
Government of Bombay, like other 
Provincial Governments, gave special 


rebates in the Land Revenue, and that 
naturally upset the ordinary cMculations, 
but in the year 1932-33, the revision 
of Settlement of Land Assessment has 
been effected throughout the barrage 
area, and besides, the Government have 
given no rebate whatsoever. This will 
naturally result in the increase of Land 
Revenue income in Sind, even much 
beyond Mr. Brayne’g estimate 

Lord Eustace Percy ] Is this a ques- 
tion? 

Dr. Shafa'at Ahmad Khan.'] 1 am 
putting this forward in reply to the 
contention put forward in the Memo- 
randum. 

Lord Eustace Percy.] I really do not 
think we can get into an argument on 
the subject. We want to know Mr. 
Chablani’ s views, and having ascertained 
his views, and put any questions for our 
own enlightenment to him, we must 
form our own conclusions. 

Mr. Davidson.] May I suggest, ,Mr. 
Chairman, that my own feeling about it 
is this If each of us were to go through 
a Memorandum put in by a Witness, 
and traverse every statement with which 
we should not agree, we would be doing 
two things which I think would be 
wrong. First of all, we would be dis- 
closing what I think a judicial body 
ought not to disclose — ^their own views. 
We want to ascertain the views of the 
witnesses. Secondly, I think we would 
be spending a great deal of time in doing 
something which was, in fact, not what 
we, perhaps, ought to do. 

Dr. Shafa^ at Ahmad Khan.] My diffi- 
culty is this . For the last two years, the 
question has been thrashed out in all its 
details, and we thought that the whole 
question had been practically settled and 
finished, as far as we were concerned. 
Now, in this Memorandum, the old 
figures and, if I may say so with the ^ 
greatest respect, the old controversies, 
have been revived, and as a member of 
the Muslim Delegation I cannot allow 
Mr. Chablani’ s figures to go unchallenged. 

I should be neglecting my duty if I did. 
It is for this purpose that I want to 
challenge the figures which have been 
given here, because I believe that these 
figures are proved to be not strictly in 
accordance with the results of the 
Revenue administration of this year. 

Lord Eustace Percy.] I do not com- 
plain of any question put for the pur- 
pose of challenging one of Mr. Chablani’s 
figures, but you are reading out a long 
statement. 
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Dr. Shafa^ at Ahmad Khan,'] Not at 
all. I was simply showing that the esti- 
mates of Mr. Brayne’s Committee have, 
not only been accurate, bur the actual 
collections of revenue have gone much 
beyond Mr. Brayne’s estimates, and that 
the proposition he put forward is really 
a workable proposition, but Mr. Chablani 
says, ‘'No, the estimates are really 
under-estimates. ’ ^ 

Witness ] My answer is that, m the 
first place, the accounts for the year 
1932 to 1933 are not closed, and no 
figures are available. What Dr. Shafa’ar 
is putting is really an assumption on the 
basis of something he has heard. Beally, 
no accounts will be available till October 
for the year 1932-33. The second thing is 
that there is a good deal of confusion and 
mixing up of figures. The revenue figures 
f or 1932 and 1933 mix up two things ; the 
non-barrage area and the barrage area. 
So far as the barrage is concerned, we 
have included those estimates in the esti- 
mates of income from the barrage.^ If 
you take the two then certainly 
the income is greater in 1931, but whether 
the revenue is greater than the figure 
that I have given for 1931 to 1932, plus 
the expected revenue from the barrage, 
would be quite a different matter. For 
proper accounting you have to add these 
two things together in order to see how 
far the actualities agree with the esti- 
mate. The statement made by Dr. Shafa 
is not strictly accurate. As the world 
knows, since 1925 there has been a fall 
in the prices of agricultural produce, 
with only slight variations here and 
there, and since 1929 it has been excep- 
tionally severe. Whether we should 
count the prices of 1919 and 1918 
as normal, or whether we should consider 
1925 to 1929 as normal, or 1929 to 1932 
as normal — these are three different 
issues. What we are banking on is the 
continuation of conditions which 
existed in the post-war and the war 
bo-om periods,* those are the periods on 
which full rates of the Barrage are based. 

Lord Eustace Percy,] May I simply 
say this, that all of us who have had 
to examine Indian finances, or even the 
finances of any country at the present 
moment know that all the figures given 
in all reports, and all the figures given 
by Mr. Chablani in evidence, are highly 
hypothetical and should be subjected to 
the very closest examination, and the 
Joint Select Committee will subject thein 
to the very closest examination before 
they accept any figures put before them. 


On that understanding, I suggest that 
in this Sub-Committee we should refrain 
from any detailed attempt to impugn 
any figures in any of these reports, leav- 
ing that to a subsequent examination. 

Dr. Shafa* at Ahmad Khan,] I accept 
your ruling, my Lord, and I will not 
refer to any figures, but this, of course, 
should not imply that accept the 
figures which have been given in this 
memorandum. 

Lord Eustace Percy,] Nor do any of us 
at the moment. 

Dr. Shafa*at Ahmad Khan, 

A165. Quite. (To the witness) : Then 
turning to paragraph 7, this, if I may 
say so, with the most profound respect, 
IS a highly controversial paragraph, and 
I certainly do not desire to deal with^ it 
in detail. I think you will agree with 
me that the impression is likely to be 
created (I will not go farther) that you 
are really indicting the whole Muslim 
community of Sind? — I am not 

A166. I must say that is an impres- 
sion it has left on my mind, and therefore 
I do not wish really to go into its details. 

I am absolutely certain of this, that all 
the sensible, and all the best, elements of 
the Hindu community of Sind do not 
subscribe to this paragraph ? — I do not 
understand upon what authority your 
statement is based. I certainly dispute 
the statement. They are only facts and 
figures which can be got from the 
Government publications. I have merely 
put them together. I am prepared to 
give proofs. 

A167. I will mention only one point 
then regarding the riots you have 
mentioned, the Larkana riots. The 
witness has mentioned in jiaragraph 
7, the Larkana riots, the Jaoobabad 
murders, the organised gang dacoities 
in the Sukkur District, and so on? 
— I do not wish to deal with all 
this; it is very distasteful; and if I had 
to perform the duty of collecting all the 
facts from my own province I could give 
about 10 times the amount ; but I do 
not wish to do it. I am also a member 
of the minority community. I have 
always said that I am quite prepared, 
to have confidence in the Hindu com- 
munity, and I have always taken this 
attitude. 

A168. You have mentioned about the 
Larkana riots. So far as the Larkana 
riots are concerned, am I right in my 
information that the judgment of an 
impartial judge like Mr. Norman is an 
adequate proof that all the 80 Muslims 
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that were ciai>p€d in jail at the false 
complaint of Hindus were innocent and 
were liberated? — Excuse me, I deny the 
fact that It was on the initiative of 
Hindus, it was a police case. The Police 
got at some people; some people were 
innocent. 

A169 But were they liberated? — 01 
course not. One was convicted. That 
IS my grievance. The not took place 
in broad daylight in the district head- 
quarters The whole of the headquarters 
was given over to noting and yet not 
one man was punished 

A170. Mr. Norman’s judgment is very 
clear upon that point? — It is a reflection 
upon the Police investigation, on the in- 
sufficient evidence they collected. 

* Lord Eustace Fercy, 

A171. That was not the question put 
to you. The question was, what was the 
judgment? — I am not aware of that 
judgment at all. I am only aware that 
not one man was convicted. 

Dr. Shafa^ai Ahiaad Khan. 

A172. Then you refer to a very curious 
phenomenon, which is called the Anglo- 
Muslim alliance, in paragraph 8. What 
is that alliance? — ^You have heard of the 
Minorities Pact? 

A173. Yes; but what does this passage 
refer to? — All that I am saying is that 
there is a great prejudice against the 
Hindu community at the present moment. 
I am giving expression to the feeling 
that we wish our case to be judged on 
its merits, and nob because of anything 
Hindus might have done in other Pro- 
vinces. We do not want that our case 
should suffer because of the associations 
with various matters. 

A174. Is there a great prejudice 
against the whole Hindu community? — 
We do find it. 

A175. Here, also, in England P — ^The 
feeling has been expressed, and it is as 
much a fact as a fact itself. 

A176. I will not deal with it further. 
I only wish to say that I have not come 
across any instance of it? — ^Then I see 
no reason why Sind should be separated. 

A177, Then I will not deal with the 
historical portion with which the rest of 
that paragraph is concerned? — I would 
welcome any -examination upon that. 

A178. Then, later, in paragraph 8, you 
give, if I may say so, the constructive 
part of your memorandum. You make 
certain suggestions for protecting the life 
and property of the Hindu community? 

Yes. 


A179. Are you prepared to concede the 
same rights to Muslims in minority pro- 
vinces P — Yes, wherever the conditions 
approximate to Sind. 

A180. But do you not think that th^ 
Muslims in minority provinces will also 
say that their condition too is very 
peculiar P — It is for the Joint Select Com- 
mittee to see if the facts are approxi- 
mately what we have suggested, and if 
the facts elsewhere are approximately as 
we have pointed out for Sind, I suggest 
that they should be protected in the 
same way as we have asked. 

A181. If they are, what happens to 
constitutional reform in India? — After 
all, in any constitution there are elements 
of civilisation that must form the basis 
of any constitutional structure. All that 
I ask for is that those essentials of 
modern civilisation must be maintained 
at any cost. 

A182 Personally speaking, without 
committing anyone, I should have thought 
that we are starting a new era in India, 
and that we should have gone on the 
policy of forget and forgive, and start- 
ing a new chapter in a very big book. I, 
personally, w^hen I issued my interview 
last year, after my return from India, 
advise all the Muslims of Sind to be as 
generous as they possibly could to their 
brethren? — ^Did they? 

Lord Eustace Percy.'] Here again this 
is hardly question and answer. 

Dr. Shafa’ at Ahmad Khan.] Mr. 
Chablani, in his memorandum, has said 
that it IS the Muslims from outside who 
have started this agitation, and I want 
to disprove that. I feel that this demand 
has really sprung up and originated in 
Sind itself, and Sind Muslims are un- 
doubtedly backed by Muslims from other 
provinces. In the first jilace, the move- 
ment to which Mr. Chablani has referred 
is not supported by any responsible Mus- 
lims in any part of India. I can assure 
you, Mr. Chablani, that, so far as Mus- 
lim outside officials are concerned, they 
have got no other desire but to see a 
contented Smd in which the Hindus, with 
their extraordinary power of organisa- 
tion, their wealth, their culture, pull 
tLeir weight and play their part in build- 
ing up a new Sind. 

Lord Eustace Percy.] D-r. Shafa-at 
was, I think, perfectly justified, from his 
point of view, in making that statement 
in reply to the statements made by the 
witness in the memorandum before us; 
but that statement having been made, I 
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think we can pass noiW to the next 

Dt. Shafa’ at Ahmad Khan.'] I have 
finisli>e<il, my Lord Chairinan. 

,3ir P. PdiiCLivi, 

A183. With reference to the remarks 
which the Witness has made in reply to 
questions put hy my four colleagues on 
the other si-de^ I do not know that I can 
add anything very important by putting 
many more questions. I will only deal 
-with three questions. I think that a 
perusal of your Memorandum shows that 
we come to only three important issues, 
namely (1) Your fear, which is a 
communal sentiment, merely ; (2) that 

you are afraid of administrative in- 
efficiency; and (3) the incapacity tor 
bearing financial burdens. Beyond that, 

I do not think there is anything really 
important. Now with regard to the 
first, namely, the communal sentiment, 
do you not think that this has been a 
recent growth, considering its historical 
point of view, that even the Muhamma- 
dan was not a communal man before, be- 
cause if he had been, there being 800 
rears of Muhammadan rule, no Hindu 
would be left? — May I answer that 
that refers to the peculiar history of 
Sind right up to the 17 th cen- 
tury. Your broad generalisation is 
true, that the rule of the Muhammadan 
in Sind was not very oppressive; but 
when you come to the 17th and the 18th 
centuries, you will notice something like 
a catastrophe has taken place In 1699 
the population of Sind is 10 Hindus to 
1 Muslim; m 1790, it is 2 to 3; in 1930, 
it is 1 to 4. One can easily see what a 
transformation took place during that 
period. So, in a space of about 100 years, 
something like the destruction of an old 
civilisation took place. That was the 
position at the time of the British Con- 
quest; it is really a slow recovery under 
the British rule that has taken place, and 
during this period of slow recovery, 
right up to 1919, I should say, the 
communal problem did not exist in 
Sind, under the strong British ad- 
ministration. It is only since 1919 that 
it has begun, and with the death of the 
Great Muhammadan leader in 1924, 
Mr, Bhurgir, things have become very 
bad indeed in Sind, 

A184. Do' you not think that if the 
administration of the Province is altered 
in the way suggested, things may im- 
prove? — It IS quite possible to improve 
it; I hope it will improve, but the pro- 


cess must he left open for improving it, 
and tke process that I can visnalise as 
nothing short of a complete joint elec- 
torate. That IS the only process that they 
can gradually understand, probably, not 
statutory majorities and separate elec- 
torates. That IS not^ the path along 
which any communal adjustment can take 
place in Sind. 

A185. So you are afraid of the majority 
of the Muhammadan community not 
giving you a fan share in the adminis- 
tration? — ^I would not like to put it like 
that. 

A186. The majority community in that 
Province?— You can put it as a majority 
of the Muslims m Sind, because, after all, 
the Muihammadans in Sind do belong to 
difterent stages of civilisation; some are 
20th century men ; others have hardly 
emerged from the 10th. 

A187. It is, therefore, that you have 
suggested that the Law and Police should 
be Reserved and that there should he 
financial solvency? — ^Yes. 

A188. You know that the Governor has 
the special power reserved to himself to 
intervene and protect life and property 
in any Province in India? — I do feel 
that if things go very, very wrong in- 
deed, a strong Governor would intervene, 
but so far as the ordinary affairs of life 
are concerned, I do not think bhe 
Governor would feel that, in discharge of 
a special responsibility’', he ought to 
intervene. Take, for instance, the kid- 
napping of women; take, for instance, a 
not in one particular place. By itself it 
may not justify the Governor interven- 
ing; it IS only when he finds a cumula- 
tive series of incidents over a coup.e of 
years that he might think it is sufficient 
cause for him to intervene, hut it is not 
a consolation to a minority community 
that only when things go very wrong 
and tare about to break down the Gov- 
ernor will act 

A 189. But that is likely to happen in 
any other place — If you have got an 
area wihich has a long border inhabited 
by wild tribes in which 14 houses to the 
square mile is the density, in which com- 
munications are so imperfect as in Sind, 
in which there are 10,000 miles of desert 
land, in which cattle lifting is an 
ordinary sport, .as a former Commissioner 
of Sind put it, in which the crime in- 
cidence is the highest, and literacy the 
lowest in India — if such conditions ex^^t 
in the rest of India, I must say Law 
and Order must be reserved 
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A190. I will not proceed on that ques- 
tion any further. Then the second ques- 
tion IS the administrative inefficiency due 
to illiteracy, as you said just no.w.^^ — From 
two points of view, the financial resources 
are not adequate. 

A19'l. I am coming to the financial 
aspect last With regard to the fear 
of administrative inefficiency because of 
the illiteracy of the majority of the in- 
habitants of that Province ^ — ^I will 

no*t put it so strongly as that Because of 
the kind of elected member that is prob- 
able under the conditions existing in 
Sind. After all, if only the elected 
members are enlightened, one would 
expect a different state of affairs. 

A19'S. That is your fear^^ — That is my 
fear. 

A193. That the administration will 
suffer and there not being capable ad- 
ministrators to run the State ? — The 
Muslim Zamindars are only interested in 
only two things, water and gun licences. 

A194. It IS, therefore, that you would 
like to remain in Bombay, because your 
idea, probably, is that by contact with 
a far advanced portion of the Presidency, 
the backward Province may develop and 
progress towards improvement? — That is 
exactly my idea. As a matter of fact, 
it has happened that way, 

A195. Do you not think that by making 
people responsible for their own domestic 
affairs, they will, in course of time, work 
more for their own welfare? — I do not 
see a sufficient amount of leadership at 
present. 

A196. Being like that and linked to a 
Province at this distance and not having 
a State in the hands of the people, there 
is less chance of a Province advancing 
than if it took the chances ? — May I refer 
you to the achievement of Bombay during 
the last 10 years as far as Sind is con- 
cerned. How much capital expenditure 
has been incurred in Sind by the Bombay 
Council? I think that the record of the 
Proceedings is a sufficient answer as to 
what progress has been made when Sind, 
along with Bombay, has ruled the Presi- 
dency. 

A197. I do not want to prolong the 
controversy unnecessarily. You said 
that the Muhammadans want to hold the 
Hindus in Sind as hostages, in order that 
the majorities in other Provinces may 
b^ave. Is that really the danger? Do 
you believe in this?— I do, because I 
' given you the ground. 


A198. I am sorry if you do. Then 
this Constitution, if granted to India, 
will be a Constitution for mutual haras- 
sing, instead of self-government. Now 
the last question, which is financial in- 
capacity of the Province to administer 
itself. You .will agree that if Smd 
finds its own funds, you will not oppose 
separation P — I never suggested that. 

A199 So it is only a question of time^ 
— If Sind, not only meets its own deficit 
at .present, but could go on at the rate 
of progress at which it has been going on 
with Bombay, then certainly most of my 
objections would disappear. 

A2{X). If Sind takes it over, promising 
that they will put on no taxes rather than 
be linked with Bombay, would you agree 
with that ? — Everybody says somebody else 
should be taxed. 

A201. Without discrimination of com- 
munities — no discrimination in method of 
taxation? — May I submit that under the 
economic conditions of Sind, there are 
only about who have individuals of tax- 
able capacity, the big Zamindars, and 
there is no ghost of a chance of their foot- 
ing the bill. The Bombay Council, on 
every occasion, have refused to tax 
them. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose, 

A202. I have only one question. All 
the points that I wanted to ask have 
been touched upon. As regards adminis- 
tration, you point out in para- 
graph 4 of your Memorandum, that if 
Sind became a separate Province, it 
would have to borrow officers from other 
parts of India ? — ^Yes. 

A203. And for that reason, there would 
not be sufficient control over those 
officers? — Not a great amount of control. 

A204. And the argument you give is 
that administration would be faulty 
because their future advancement does 
not he in the hands, as they would be, 
of their permanent servants? — That is 
one reason. The second is that some- 
times a comparatively junior official will 
shoot up into a responsible p'osition, and 
sometimes very good people rot in 
subordinate positions. 

A205. But, surely, good administra- 
tion does not depend on the control over 
the advancement ? — It does certainly 
depend on the efficiency of people. A 
good many people would like to go to a 
Province which is sufficiently slow for 
them. 

A206. Is not the administration to-day 
run very largely by the bulk of the people 
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borrowed from other areas? — That is 
perfectly true; but the bulk of these men 
are under the same provincial govern- 
ment at present. 

A207. The other question in relation 
to that IS this. Do you think it is 
necessary for a Minister to enforce his 
contiol over the administration and to 
have the welfare of the officers in his 
hands P — No. I would certainly welcome 
that ; but under the system contem- 
plated it would not be so. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

A208. I should just like, before rising, 
to ask one question. You have men- 
tioned in your memorandum several 
oases of unfortunate incidents in Sind, 
riots, and so on, and you have 
emphasized that in your verbal evidence. 
That has taken place under the existing 
Bombay regime, has it not? — ^Yes, when 
the Bombay Government had to retrench 
Police expenditure. 


A209. And you have also referred 
in your evidence to a tendency to 
bargain within the Bombay Govern- 
ment? — 'I could give you instances. 
The Committee could send for the 
actual details. There was a model 
sj'stem of irrigation; it had to be with- 
drawn because of the bargaining of the 
members of the Council. Officers were 
transferred from one district to another 
because bargaining in another case. 

A210. Supposing the White Paper pro- 
posal of provincial autonomy was carried 
out without the separation of Sind, 
would you ask for guarantees for the 
minority community in Sind against the 
majority community in Bombay? — ^No; 
because then we can represent our case 
to the majority in Bombay. 

A'211. And, therefore, under that set 
of circumstances you would not ask for 
the reservation of Law and Order ? — I 
would not 


(The Witnesses are directed to withdraw.) 

(Ordered, That the Sub-Gommittee be adjourned to Wednesday next, at 

half-past Ten o’clock.) 

DIE MERCURII, 19® JULII, 1933 


Present 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. Mr. Davidson. 

Major Attlee. Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 


Delegates, 

Sir P, Pattani. | Dr. Shafa’ at Ahmad Khan. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour. | 

The Lord EUSTACE PERCY in the Chair. 


Sardar M. Y. Kibe and Mr. L. M. Deshpande are called in and examined 

as follows. 


Lord E'ustace Percy. 

A212. Sardar Kibe, you are President 
of the Sardars and Inamdars Association 
of the Bombay Presidency? — (Sardar 
Kibe.) Yes. 


A213. Mr. Deshpande is President ol: 
the Inamdars Central Association, of 
Satara? — (Mr. Deshpande.) Yes. 

A214. You have presented to us a 
Memorandum with accompanying state- 
ments ?’ — (Sardar Kibe.) Yes; they are as 
follows ; — 


MEMORANDUM 44 BY THE SaRDARS’ AND INAMDARS’ CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION OF THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


On behalf of the Sardars’ and 
Inamdars’ Central Association of the 
Bombay Presidency representing the 
ancient landed aristocracy and gentry of 
the Bombay Presidency, we have the 
honour to submit the following statement 
to the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

It has been the proud and esteemed 
privilege of this Ass'ociation to represent 
the class of the landed aristocracy and 


gentry commonly called as Land- 
holders ” before all Parliamentary Com- 
mittees and Commissions. This Associa- 
tion had on previous occasions presented 
the views of our class to the Right 
Honourable Mr. Montague and His Ex- 
cellency Lord Chelmsford in 1917, to the 
Parliamentary Franchise and -Subjects 
Committees in 1919, to the Muddiman 
Committee, to the Simon Commission, 
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and to the Franchise Committee presided 
over by Lord Lothian. Onr Association 
had the honour of being called upon xo 
send representatives to tender oral evi- 
dence before all the Committees and Com- 
missions mentioned above. 

This Association had also sent a state- 
ment to the Second Round Table Con- 
ference on behalf of the Sardars and 
Inamdars of the Bombay Presidency. 

Bepresentation, 

1. We feel it a misfortune to record 
that our representation in the Legislature 
was not increased in proportion to the 
increase m number of members of the 
Legislatures by the reforms of 1892, 1909 
and 1919, in spite of our strenuous efforts 
to secure it. It is a great injustice to our 
class, and we felt keen disappointment 
when the White Paper not only per- 
petuated the injustice, but intensified it 
by not increasing our seats. Our class 
claims increased and adequate repre- 
sentation consistent with the magnitude 
of our interests, our historical and poli- 
tical importance, and our great utility 
to the nation by securing stability and 
by guiding its progress on sound lines. 

2 The Sardars and Inamdars of the 
Presidency proper (exclusive of Sind) 
own 2,070i villages as alienated, the 
total number of villages in the Bombay 
Presidency proper being 20,834J-. The 
alienated land revenue of our class is 
Rs. 1,07,13,995 the total land revenue 
of the unalienated villages being 
Rs. 4,80,15,007 It can thus be roughly 
said that the Sardars and the Inamdars 
hold one-tenth of the villages of the Pre- 
sidency proper and one-fourth of its 
revenue. We urge that the magnitude 
of our interests entitles us to have 
adequate representation, and we are not 
and cannot be satisfied with merely two 
seats which the White Paper allots 
to us. 

3. Our class has on its lists persons of 
all religions, castes and communities and 
we are above all narrow feelings of com- 
munalism which is so rampant in the 
Bombay Presidency at present. Our pre- 
sence in adequate numbers will be a great 
asset to the Legislatures. 

4. We form an educated and cultured 
class which has the advantage of coming 
into direct contact with the public and 

^ with the Government and all its Depart- 
ments ^ and no class is better fitted for 
the development and uplift of the villages 
and the rural population which forms the 

,^vi!r,st hulk of the population. 


5. Paragraphs 147 and 148 of the 
Montague-Chelmsford Report describe us 
and lays down the policy with respect 
to our clas'5 as follows — 

‘‘ The acknowledged and natural 
leaders in the country areas are the 
landed aristocracy. They generally 
represent the ancient and well-born 
families, and their estates are often 
the result of conquests or grants from 
some mediaeval monarch. By posi- 
tion, influence and education they 
are fitted to take a leading part in 
public affairs. Some of them are 
beginning to do so, and our aim must 
be to call many more of them out 
into the political lists. 

6. The representatives of our class will 
always be persons of balanced views and 
will be of great help to direct the progress 
of the nation on proper lines. 

7. Our class has the largest stake m 
the country, and with our education and 
culture, our representatives in the Legis- 
latures will be guided with reason and 
responsibility. 

8. The principles of natural justice 
entitles us to have an increase in the 
number of our seats proportionate to the 
increase in the number of members of the 
Legislatures. 

9. All alienations or Inams are included 
under the head of land revenue for ad- 
ministrative purposes which has so long 
been a reserved subject, and the Execu- 
tive Government is not at present bound 
by any vote or resolution of the Legis- 
lature. Such a resolution of the Legis- 
lative Council is meiely recommendatory 
and not binding on the Government. 
This will change with the advent of pro- 
vincial autonomy when the land revenue 
will he a head directly subject to the 
provincial legislature. Instances can be 
quoted when the majority party in the 
Council have tried to rush through anti- 
landholder legislation, and where the 
Government at times came to the assist- 
ance of the landholders. The experience 
of the past twelve years has given suf- 
ficient proof of the existence of a strong 
feeling against the landholders^ class A 
solitary representative of the landholder 
class cannot meet all adverse criticism 
under the existing rules in a House of one 
hundred and seventy-five members, and 
this aspect strongly strengthens our case 
for increased and adequate representation. 

10. Having regard to all these con- 
siderations, fwe modestly claim twelve 
seats in the provincial legislature and 
two in the lower house of the Federal 
Legislature. 
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11. Assuraing that the Sardars and 
the Inamdars are given 12 seats in the 
ProTincial Legislatures we suggest that 
three seats should he allotted to the 
Northern Division, four to the Southern 
and five to the Central Division. Our 
Association strongly favours plural con- 
stituencies with cumulative voting. 

Second Chamber for Bombay 
Presidency, 

12. 'Our Association has strongly heen 
favouring a Second Chamber for the 
Bombay Presidency. We fail to under- 
stand why a Second Chamber was con- 
stituted in three Provinces only and not 
in the Bombay Presidency, where there is 
a consistent demand for the same. We 
urge with all force that this question 
should be reconsidered. 

13. The bi-cameral system of Legislature 
prevails in almost all European countries, 
and in America which has the reputation 
of being the most democratic country. 
The units constituting the American 
Federation have a Second Chamber. Ex- 
perience has proved the desirability and 
utility of a Second Chamber. 

14. The Indian Provinces which will 
constitute the units of a big Federation 
and which have a population which is 
divided by acute feelings of castes, com- 
munities and religions, the need for a 
Second Chamber is the greatest. In is in- 
conceivable that at the threshold of a new 
era of great constitutional reforms, the 
affairs of the vast areas and populations 
of the Bombay Presidency should be left 
to the unrestricted control of a single 
Chamber. We do not think that the 
power of veto or the extra-ordinary 
powers vested in the Governor will be in 
practice an effective check on hasty, ill- 
considered or discriminating actions of a 
single Chamber. The check for over^ 
hasty and panicky or anti-communal 
legislations must be found from within, 
and cannot either effectively or for a 
long time be imposed from without. 

15. The necessity for a Second Chamber 
is more pressing at the initial stage of 
Provincial autonomy when the Legisla- 
ture will be new to the Power with which 
it will be invested, and the voter has yet 
to learn the value and propdr use of the 
vote. 

16. We have the honour of pointing out 
that there is a clear demand for a Second 
Chamber in the Bombay Presidency. 
The Committee of the Bombay Legisla- 
tive Council co-operating with the Simon 
Commission, the Bombay Provincial 
Franchise Committee and the Bombay 


Government have made definite recom- 
mendations for the establishment of a 
Second Chamber. 

17. We are compelled to observe that 
the recommendations of the White Paper 
contained in paragraph 74 of the Pro- 
posals are like putting the cart before 
the horse. The real necessity for a 
Second Chamber exists during the initial 
stage of the reforms, and the proper 
course, we suggest, would be to establish 
a Second Chamber in the Provinces at the 
outset with provision for its abolition at 
the end of twenty years if the pubbc 
opinion favo'ured such a course. 

Guarantees. 

18. Our Association has all along been 
pressing the question of guarantees for 
safeguarding the property rights result- 
ing from solemn pledges and Sanads given 
by the Secretary of State on behalf of 
His Mapesty’s Go-vernment Our Asso- 
ciation feels grateful that the question 
was favourably considered by His 
Majesty’s Goveminent as announced in 
paragraph 134 of the White Paper. 

19. As observed in paragraph 147 of the 
Montague - Chelmsford Report, ‘‘ The 
estates of the landholders are the result of 
conquest or grants from some mediaeval 
monarch.” In pre-British times many of 
the ruling princes and many of the land- 
holders stood practically on the same level. 
After the introduction of the British 
Government, landholders ” having ex- 
tensive territories were constituted into 
rnling princes hy entering into treaties 
with them. Such of the old magnates as 
did not then possess extensive estates 
were not invested with territorial powers 
and these now constitute the class styled 
as “ landholders ” of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. Solemn pledges were given and 
(Sanads were issued to them on behalf 
of the Secretary of Stale for India as 
representing His Majesty’s Governmnt 
that tbeir estates would be continued to 
them from generation to generation 
without any further increase in land tax 
or succession duty. Our Association 
urges that the Indian or Provincial Legis- 
latures should not be given any power to 
impose any tax on Inams and Saranjams 
in contravention to the terms of the 
Sanads and pledges, nor should they have 
any power to attach, abrogate or curtail 
an Inam or Saranjam in any way either 
directly or indirectly, and that specific 
provisions be inserted in the new Govern- 
ment of India Act to effect this. 

20. As stated above, the landholders 
and the Ruling Princes stood on the same 
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level in pre-Britisli timeSj the only dif- 
ference being the extent of their estates 
and their political importance. While 
it IS unanimously agreed that treaties 
made with the princes shall be respected, 
our claim for statutory provision for 
respecting the Sanads and pledges given 
by His Majesty’s Government is just, 
modest and reasonable. 

21. There are many alienations gua- 
ranteed and recognised by the British 
Government which have passed on account 
of territorial exchange in some Indian 
States. Such alienations are mentio-ned 
either specifically or in general terms in 
the treaties with the States concerned. 
These alienations were not included m 
the calculations of revenues forming the 
basis of exchange of territories. Fortun- 
ately, now the representatives of the 
Indian States are sitting along with the 
representatives of British India and His 


Majesty’s Government, and we most 
earnestly request that specific provision 
should be made in the new constitution 
for their undisturbed continuation 
without any interference or hindrance by 
such Indian States. The Indian States 
have no claim over them, and these 
alienations ought to revert to the British 
Provinces concerned in case of lapse. 

22. In case of any dispute arising with 
respect to such alienations, the British 
Courts should have the exclusive power to 
adjudicate with respect to them. 

23. We request that specific provisions 
should be incorporated in the new consti- 
tution which would safeguard undisturbed 
continuation of such alienations. 

We respectfully request Your Lordship 
and the Honourable Members of the 
Committee to condone the delay in sub- 
mitting this statement. 


MEMORANDUM 45. SUGGESTED MODIFICATIONS FOR THE 
BOMBAY PROVINCE. 


(1) Central Division — 

(а) Deccan Sardar or Registered 
holder of an alienated village, 1 seat, 

(б) Holder of Inami lands assessed 
at not less than Rs.600/-, 1 seat. 

(2) Southern Division: — 

(a) Deccan Sardar or Registered 
holder of an alienated village, 1 seat. 

(b) Holder of Inami, or Khoti 
lands assessed at not less than 
Rs 500/-, 1 seat, 

(3) Northern Division and Bombay 
Sub-District : — 


(a) Gujerat Sardar or Registered 
holder of an alienated village, 1 seat, 

(b) Holder of Inami or Talukdari 
lands assessed at not less than 
Rs 500 /-, 1 seat, 

N B. — Where there are more than one 
Registered Holder of an alienated village, 
all the Registered shareholders should 
have the right to select a delegate from 
among themselves to record vote for that 
village. 

Total number of seats claimed by the 
Bombay Landholders is six. 


MEMORANDUM 46. 


, Dliarwar (Bombay Presidency), 

17th April, 1933. 

From H. E. Besai, Esq., B.A., LL.B,, 
M.L.G., Secretary, The Bombay Fro- 
mnctal Sardar s and Inamdars^ Con- 
ference Working Committee, Bhar- 
war (Bombay Presidency), to the 
Clerk to the Joint Select Committee, 
House of Lords, London. 

Sib, 

I have the honour to confirm the follow- 
ing telegram sent to you by me to- 
day : — 

Bombay Sardars Inamdars Con- 
ference Committee offers evidence 
through M. V. Kibe of Indore.” 

The evidence to be submitted on behalf 
of the Landholders of the Bombay Pre- 
^sidency is on the following points: — 


(i) The seats allotted to the Land- 
holders of the Bombay Presidency proper 
by the White Paper are grossly in- 
adequate. In the present Council, the 
Presidency proper has only 2 seats for 
the Landholders, and Sind has 1 seat. 
In the future Council, with 175 seats, 
the Presidency proper, with a population 
of 18 million, will continue to have the 
same number of seats, viz., 2 for the 
Landholders, as in the present Council, 
whereas Sind, with a population of 3.9 
million and with a Council consisting of 
,60 seats will have two seats for Land- 
holders as against one seat allotted at 
present. 

The extent of the interest of the class 
of Landholders in the Presidency proper 
has to be taken into account. Nearly 
one-tenth of tht total number of villages 
in the Presidency proper are held in 
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Inam, and the alienated ” revenue of 
all alienated ” holdings (including the 
Inam villages) is nearly one-fourth the 
total Land revenue. Further, the im- 
portance of this class is specially noted 
m the Montagu-Chelmsford Report m 
paragraphs 147 and 148 It may also be 
noted that the class of Landholders re- 
presents almost all the leading castes of 
the country, viz.. Brahmins, Marathas, 
Lingayats, Jams, and other Hindu castes, 
including the depressed classes, and also 
the Mahomedans. 

It has also to be noted that questions 
of land tenure are likely to engage rhe 
attention of the Provincial Councils, and 
it has been regrettable to notice that the 
tendency of the Councils has been to 
undermine the position of the Landlords, 
especially in, relation to their tenants. 
With the large extension of the franchise 
now proposed, this tendency is likely to 
be further emphasised in the future, and 
the Landholders cannot look with 
equanimity to that future unless they are 
given sufficient safeguards, of which 
adequate and separate representation 
must be one. 

There is one more reason why more 
seats should be allotted to this class. 
The? Presidency proper is comprised of 
three divisions, the Northern CGujarat), 
the Central (Maharastra) and the 
Southern (Karnatak, with two Marathi- 
spbaking districts of Ratnagiri and 
Kolaba). The Sardars and Inamdars of 
the Northern division have one seat 
allotted to them, and the Sardars and 
Inamdars of both the Central and 
Southern divisions have together only 
one seat. The Central division includes 
eight districts, all Marathi speaking, but 
the Southern division includes six dis- 
tricts, of which four are Kanarese speak- 
ing and two are iMarathi speaking. Of 
the four Kanarese-speakmg districts one, 
viz., Karwar, has no Inamdar or Sardar, 
so that the Kanarese Inamdars and Sar- 
dars of the three districts with about 260 
voters are always at a disadvantage 
numerically when they have to compete 
with the Inamdars of the Marathi-speak- 
mg districts, wherein the number of 
voters for the special constituency is more 
than 350. The number of voters in the 
Southern di'^ision is equal, if not more, 
than the number in the Northern divi- 
sion, and there is absolutely no reason 
^ why the Southern division should not 
have at least one seat allotted to it sepa- 
rately^ as recommended by the Bombay 
Government. 

19356 
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(li) It has to be noted ;with satisfaction 
that at page 61, paragraph 134, of the 
White Paper, reference has been made 
for the safeguarding |of the property 
rights under Contracts of iSanads or 
Orders- It is suggested that an illustra- 
tive note may be added to the new Gov- 
ernment of India Act making specific 
mention for the safeguarding of the 
guarantees given by the Secretary of State 
for India on behalf of the Crown by the 
issue of Sanads and Orders. 

(ill) There should be a Second Cham- 
ber in the Bombay Presidency as well. 
Such a Chamber will, in addition to 
assuring stability and exerting a steady- 
ing influence, avert precipitous legis- 
lation. 

(iv) Agricultural income should not be 
liable, for Income Tax, as it would be 
a double tax in some cases and would be 
violating solemn pledges given by express 
Sanads in others. 

The above are the salient points on 
which evidence is proposed to be given 
as affecting particularly the class of 
Landholders of the Bombay Presidency 
proper. 

As regards the selection of the person 
to submit the evidence, I am directed 
to suggest the name of -Sardar Rao 
Bahadur Dr. M. Y. Kibe, M.A., Ph.3>., 
M.R.A.S., Deputy-Prime Minister of In- 
dore. The Sardar-Saheb had been the 
President of the third session of the 
Bombay Provincial iSardars’ and Inam- 
dars^ Conference held in Dharwar in May, 
1931. The Sardar-Saheb had also the 
unique advantage of having attended the 
second session of the Round Table Con- 
ference, though on behalf of the Indore 
State, and, while in England for that 
purpose, had carried on a lot of propa- 
ganda work on behalf of the class. It 
may be mentioned that he has, all along 
since 1931, been taking an active part 
in the interests of the Bombay Presi- 
dency Sardars and Inamdars and had 
also been given an opportunity of wait- 
ing on His Excellency, the Viceroy, 
specially for that purpose in 1932. Thus 
he is eminently fitted to give evidence 
on behalf of the class before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee, and I earnestly 
pray on behalf of the Conference Work- 
ing Qommittee that he should be invited 
to give evidence. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient -Servant, 

3 Z 
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MEMORANDU3I 47 ON BEHALF OF THE PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEE OF THE SARDARS, INAMDARS, VATANDARS AND 
TALUKDARS OF THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


1. We present this Statement on beliaK 
ot the Bombay Provincial Conference 
Committee of the Sardars and Inamdars. 

The first Provincial Conference was 
held at Satara under the auspices of the 
Inamdars’ Central Association, Satara. 
It was due to* an idea to widen the scope 
of the activities of the different Associa- 
tions for consideration of the problems 
regarding the class The Associations are 
restricted to members and the Conference 
is open to all 

The second Conference was held at 
Poona, under the auspices of the Doecan 
Sardars’ and Dumaldars’ Sabha, Poona. 
At the Conference a Resolution was 
passed creating a constitution and the 
formation of a working committee. The 
Committee includes representatives from 
all the districts. 

Most of the Presidents, Vice-Presidents 
and Secretaries of the different Inamdars’ 
Associations are members of the working 
body. 

The working committee is empowered 
to carry on the work on behalf of the 
Conference. The working committee 
decided at its meeting to present a case 
before the Joint Select Committee in 
London. 

It IS submitte-d that the extent of the 
interest of the class of landholders in 
the Presidency proper has to be taken 
into account. Nearly one-tenth of the 
total number of villages in the Presidency 
proper are held in In am and the alien- 
ated revenue is nearly one-fourth of the 
total land revenue. Further, the im- 
portance of this class is specially noted 
in the Montague-Chelmsford Report, 
paragraphs 147 and 148. It may also be 
noted that the class of landholders repre- 
sents almost all the castes of the Province 
including the Depressed Classes and the 
Mahomedans. 

We beg to quote below two extracts 
from the Montague-Chelmsford Report, 
paragraphs 147 and 148 already referred 
to : — 

‘‘ (1) The .natural and acknow- 
ledged leaders in country areas are 
the landed aristocracy. They gener- 
ally represent the ancient and well- 
born families and their estates are 
often the result of conquest or grants 
from some mediaeval monarchs. By 
position, influence and education 
they are fitted to take a leading part 


in public affairs. Some of them are 
beginning to do so and our aim must 
be to call many more of them out into 
the political list, they are conserva- 
tive like the ryot but like him they 

- also will learn the need to move 
with changing times.” 

(2) “ No men are better qualified 
to advise with understanding and 
great natural shrewdness on the great 
mass of rural question which will 
come before the Provincial Legis- 
lature.” 

2. The landed aristocracy of the Bom- 
bay Presidency is most important in the 
history of India. It has* founded em- 
pires, led armies, fought battles and was 
chiefly responsible for the Civil and Mili- 
tary administration of this country. 
This constituency is free from any com- 
munal bias as only fche special interest 
is recognised in forming it 

3. The preservation intact of this class 
is not only a necessity, but solemn en- 
gagements made with it by way of Sanads 
or specific orders by the past rulers j and 
the British Grovernment ought to be 
guaranteed in future. It has to be noted 
with satisfaction that at page 61, para- 
graph 134 of the White Paper, referehce 
has been made for the safeguarding of 
the property rights existing under 
Statutes and contracts. It is further 
submitted that there should be a specific 
clause in the future Government of India 
Act making a definite provision for the 
safeguarding of the guarantees given by 
the Secretary of State for India on be- 
half of the Crown by the issue of Sanads 
or orders. 

4. There should he a Second Chamber 
in the Bombay Presidency as well. Such 
a Chamber will, in addition to assuring 
stability and exerting a steadying in- 
fluence, avert any precipitous legislation. 
In such a Chamber alone can this class 
have representation adequate to its 
status and stake in the country. The 
second Chamber has been recommended 
by the Government of Bombay on recon- 
sideration. 

5. Agricultural income should not be 
liable for income-tax as it would te a^ 
double tax and would be violating solemn 
pledges given^ by express Sanads and 
orders and would be against the estab- 
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iished usage and principle underlying 
taxation. 

6. At present there is no representation 
of the land-holding class in the Council 
of State. We propose that a separate 
constituency of landholders be formed to 
return at least one member to the future 
Federal Council of State from every Pro- 
vince in India. 

7. The representation of the landholders 
in the Federal Assembly as proposed in 
the White Paper, is inadequate. It 
should be increased in proportion to its 
increased strength. 

8. In the White Paper proposals, only 
two seats have been allotted to the land- 
holders in the Bombay Provincial Legis- 
lative Assembly. This representation 
ought to have been enlarged in propor- 
tion to the enlargement of the present 
Legislative Council. The Government of 
Bombay have repeatedly recommended 
three seats to be allotted to them, one 
each for the Northern, Southern and 
Central Division. We hold about one- 
tenth of the total number of villages in 
this Presidency as Inam and about one- 
fourth of the revenue of the Presidency 
proper is alienated. Though the number 
of our Inam villages is about 2,075 still 
the number of voters in our constituency 
IS only about 700 in the three Divisions 
of the Presidency proper, as the quali- 
fication for a voter is to be the sole 
holder of an entire alienated village both 
for the Legislative Council and the 
Assembly. This reason for the smallness 
of our constituency is lost sight of by the 
people generally. The* removal of this 
restriction and further extension of the 
franchise to joint registered holders of 
an alienated village, to holders of 
alienated land (apart from an alienated 
village) assessed at not less than Its .500 /- 
and to Khots holding lands assessed at 
not less than Ils.500/-, will considerably 
enlarge the constituency. This widening 
of the franchise will, while not impairing 
its character, increase the number of 
voters. The variety and vastness of the 
interests which we have must be taken 
into consideration while allotting seats 
to our class. * Not only this, but the 
exigencies of the rules guiding the pro- 
cedure in the Council must also be taken 
into consideration for the increase in the 
number of our seats. 

The representations of the Bombay 
Landholders on the Provincial Assembly 
compares very unfavourably when we 
consider the ratio of the landholders^ 
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seats to the total number of seats in it, 
as would be seen in Appendix 3, Part I, 
of the White Paper. 

From this class from 1862 to 1892 one 
representative was nominated to the Pro- 
vincial Councii. By the Deforms of 1892 
the Sardars of the Deccan were enfran- 
chised and given the right to send 
one representative to the Provincial 
Council. In 1909 one representative from 
Gujarat Sardars was taken in addition 
to one of the Deccan Sardars. As the 
result of our deputations and representa- 
tions, in the Deforms of 1919, the con- 
stituency was enlarged by the addition 
of Inamdars and Jahagirdars, but the 
number of representatives to be sent from 
the Presidency proper was kept the same, 
viz., 2, i.e., with all the expansion of the 
Council from time to time, the Deccan 
Sardars are in the same position as they 
were in 1862. 

It is often argued that there is no 
necessity of special representation to the 
landholders in the Legislatures when they 
can well be elected through the general 
constituencies. In this connection, it 
must be remembered that in the general 
constituency election, unless the land- 
holder, -Sardar or Jahagirdar, champions 
the cause and goes under the ticket of 
some Party, such as Communal, Liberal, 
Nationalist, Congress, etc., there is no 
chance of his success. He is, moreover, 
bound by the mandate of his constituency 
and as such cannot put forward the 
special view point of the class to which 
he belongs. Class representation is 
altogether different from communal 
representation . 

By their position as Inamdars, mem- 
bers of this class are familiar with the 
difficulties of administration. No class is 
better fitted to represent the rural areas 
than this class, as it is the only class 
with culture and education that comes 
directly in contact with the rural areas. 

9. There should be a specific clause in 
the new Government of India Act, or 
in the Instrument of Instructions, re- 
garding the enlistment in higher Public 
Services — ^both civil and military — of the 
landholders’ class. This class would most 
faithfully and loyally play their part in 
those services, as they have got a real 
stake in the country and traditions 
behind them. Their loyalty, which has 
invariably stood the test, deserves to be 
regarded, by guaranteeing to them a 
fair percentage in the Public Services in 
ail departments of the future Govern- 
ment of India and thus they should be 
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called upon to take their proper share 
in the administration of the country as 
already proposed by the Right Honour- 


able Sir Samuel Hoare in his Despatch 
of December last to the Government of 
India. 


MEMORANDUM 48 ON BEHAxLF OF THE DECCAN SARDARS AND 
DUMALDARS SABHA, POONA. 


We beg to present this Statement on 
behalf of the Deccan Sardars and 
Dumaldars Sabha, Poona, in order to put 
forth the case of the Landholders of 
India in general and of the Bombay 
Province in particular. 

This class of landholders is the most 
stable element of the population. The 
chances of the landholders securing 
return in the future through the general 
constituencies is correspondingly less, 
as the franchise to be introduced in the 
Federal and provincial legislatures is 
such that representation will be increas- 
ingly popular in character. The exist- 
ing landholder-electorates in different 
provinces consist, in the main, of men 
of position, who exercise an important 
influence in the countryside, who have 
the means and leisure to travel and 
acquire experience beyond their own 
locality. They are well-qualified to 
speak with authority on matters affecting 
agriculture and rural life which will in- 
evitably bulk prominently in the business 
in the provincial legislatures. These are 
some of the facts which have been un- 
mistakably admitted by all the Provincial 
Governments, the Provincial Simon Com- 
mittees and the Government of India 
regarding the position and status of the 
landholding class in India. 

In the White Paper proposals only two 
seats have been allotted to the land- 
holders in the Bombay Provincial Legis- 
lative Assembly. This representation 
ought to have been enlarged at least 
in proportion to the enlargement of the 
present Legislative Council At least 
three seats ought to have been allotted to 
them, one each for the Northern, 
Southern and Central Division Land- 
holders, as was originally recommended by 
the Government of Bombay. We hold 
about one-tenth of the total number of 
villages in this presidency as Inam, and 
about one-fourth of the revenues of the 
Presidency proper is alienated. Though 
the number of our Inam villages is about 
2,075, still the number of voters in our 
constituency is only about 700 in those 
three divisions, the qualification for a 
voter being the sole holder of an entire 
alienated village both for the Legislative 


Council and the Assembly. But this fact 
is always lost sight of by the people 
generally. The vastness of the interests 
which we have got must be taken into 
consideration while distributing seats to 
our class. 

From this class, from 1862 to 1892, one 
representative was nominated to the 
Provincial Council. By the reforms of 
1892, the Sardars of the Deccan were 
enfranchised and given the right to send 
one representative to the Provincial 
Council. In 1909 one representative 
from Gujerat Sardars was taken in addi- 
tion to the one on behalf of the Deccan 
Sardars. By the reforms of 1919, the 
constituency was enlarged by the addi- 
tion of Inamdars and Jahagirdars, but 
the number of representatives to be sent 
by all of them was kept the same, viz., 
tl^ee, that is, with ail the expansion of 
the Council from time to time the Deccan 
Sardars and Inamdars are in the same 
position as they were in 1862. 

It IS often argued that there is no 
necessity of special representation to the 
landholders in the legislatures when they 
can very well be elected through the 
general constituencies. In this con- 
nection it must be remembered that in 
the general constituency elections, 
unless the landholder-Sardar or Inamdar, 
champions the cause of and goes under 
the ticket of some party, such as com- 
munal, liberal, nationalist, Congress, etc., 
there is no chance of his success. Class 
representation is altogether different 
from communal representation. 

The presence of this class in adequate 
numbers will serve as a healthy check 
on hasty and ill-considered legislation. 
These representatives having a very big 
stake in the country will always be 
persons of balanced views, and their 
voting will be guided by reason and sense 
of responsibility. « 

The landed aristocracy of the Bombay 
Presidency is most important in tb® 
history of India. It has founded 
empires, led armies, fought battles and 
was chiefly responsible for the civil and 
military administration of this country. 
This constituency is free from any com- 
munal bias. Only the special interest 
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IS recognised m forming this con- 
stituency. This constituency consists 
of all castes, creeds and communities. 

Their special advantage is that by then- 
position as Inamdars they are able to 
understand the di^culties of adminis- 
tration. No class is better fitted to 
represent the rural areas than this class, 
as It is the only class with culture and 
education that comes directly in con- 
tact with the rural areas. 

We beg to quote below two extracts 
from the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, 
paragraphs 147 and 148: — 

(1) The natural and acknow- 
ledged leaders in country areas are 
the landed aristocracy. They gener- 
ally represent the ancient and well- 
born families, and their estates are 
often the result of conquest or grants 
from some mediaeval monarch. By 
position, influence and education 
they are fitted to take a leading part 
in public affairs. Some of them are 
beginning to do so; and our aim must 
be to call many more of them out into 
the political lists. They are con- 
servative like the ryot, but like him 
they also will learn the need to move 
with changing times.’’ 

(2) “ No men are better qualified 
to advise with understanding and 
great natural shrewdness on the great 
mass of rural question which will 
come before the Provincial Legis- 
lature.” 

This class of landholders has always 
stood by the side of Government in 
keeping law and order in the country, 
in spite of the odium that they have in- 
curred at the hands of the general public 
and in some cases even at the risk of 
their life. 

Under the circumstances stated above, 
we strongly propose that representation 
to this class in both the legislatures 
should be increased in proportion to their 
interests. 

At present there is no representation 
of the landholding class iu the Council 
of State. We propose that a separate 
constituency of landholders be formed to 
return at least one member to the future 
Federal Council of State from every Pro-' 
vince in India, 

There is no provision in the White 
Paper for a Second Chamber in the Bom- 
bay Province. In view of the recent 
happenings, agitations and movements in 
this presidency during the last five years, 
a Second Chamber is, in our opinion, 
necessary, which would surely serve to 
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check the hasty and ill-considered deci- 
sions of the provincial legislative 
assemblies. 

As the future legislatures are going to 
be very democratic in character, this 
class keenly feels the necessity of insert- 
ing in the future constitution Act a 
specific clause of guarantee for the un- 
molested and undisturbed possession and 
enjoyment of their Inams, Jahagirs, 
Vatans, cash allowances, etc., which the 
British Government have recognised, con- 
firmed and continued by issuing their 
Sanads, Executive Orders, etc. No 
Indian legislature should have any power 
to meddle with them or their rights and 
privileges, hitherto guaranteed to them 
by the Secretary of State. 

We earnestly request you to kindly 
insert a specific clause in the new 
Grovernment of India Act or in the in- 
strument of instructions regarding the 
claim for Public Services of the Land- 
holders’ Class. This class would most 
faithfully and loyally play their part in 
those services, as they have got a real 
stake in the country and traditions 
behind them. Their loyalty, which has 
so far stood test, deserves to be rewarded 
by guaranteeing to them a fair percentage 
in the Public services in all departments 
in the future Government of India and 
thus they should be called upon to take 
their proper share in the administration 
of the country as already proposed by the 
Right Honourable Sir Samuel Hoare in 
his despatch of December last to the 
Grovernment of India. 

We may state here that no represenW- 
tive of the landholders of the Bombay 
Province was nominated as a delegate to 
any of the last three Round Table Con- 
ferences held in England. The land 
tenures of the Bombay Presidency are 
quite different from those of the other 
Provinces in India. The Zemindar i 
system in Bengal, United Provinces, and 
Bihar and Orissa and the Malguzari 
system in the Central Provinces are quite 
different from the system of alienations 
in the Bombay Province. 

We are, therefore, very much grateful 
to the Committee for kindly complying 
with our telegrams and inviting Sardar 
M. V. Kibe of Indore to give evidence 
before the Joint Parliamentary Select 
Committee in London on behalf of the 
Landholders of the Bombay Presidency. 


A215. Do you wish to add anything to 
your Memorandum and statements before 
cross-examination begins .P — (Sardar 
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Kihe.) Yes, my Lord, I wish to make a 
statement. I think it is desirable that 
at the outset I should indicate the broad 
general principles on which these repre- 
sentations are based. The considerable 
class which comprises the Bombay Presi- 
dency land-holders has no parallel in 
other parts of India. It consists ot 
Jahagirdars or, to use a local term, 
Saramdamdars, Taluqudars, Inamdars 
and Watandars. Ail these are commonly 
known as Dumaldars, that is, landowners 
in respect of whom Government dues are 
either strictly limited or non-existent. 
These proprietors of the soil lay claim 
to the great antiquity of their order as 
descended from the ancient Hindu king- 
doms of Western India. Another class of 
Inamdars, known as Khots, predominates 
in the Southern Division and is also to 
be found in the Central Division of the 
Presidency. They are the descendants ot 
persons who colonised and brought under 
cultivation uninhabited jungle. Succes- 
sive rulers of the land confirmed the 
status of the old and created new 
families, conferring rights and leaving 
limited obligations on them. The British 
Government has done the same. In old 
days the Jahagirdar class performed 
military duties but in these peaceful 
times in consideration of the surrender 
,by them to the State of some portion of 
their domains or some such consideration 
such service has ceased to be obligatory. 
The only obligation on this class now is 
to pay the Nazar ana or duty on succes- 
sion. The Taluqudars who are mainly 
found in Guzarat have sprung from ruling 
houses and, like the Jahagirdars, differ 
from the autonomous States only in 
having no civil or criminal jurisdiction 
in their estates. The Inamdars are a 
vast and varied class, being owners of one 
or more villages or even scattered lands 
of varying extent. Their full pro- 
prietorship is recognised by the Govern- 
ment and no revenue is levied on them 
except in the form of some mutually 
agreed sum. The Watandars are a large 
class of service tenure holders and are 
remunerated in cash or land or both. In 
respect to all these landholders, unlike 
those in other Provinces, there is no 
question of confiict of interest between 
them and their tenants. Unfortunately, 
the act of the Bombay Government in 
^'pplyiug the Land Bevenue Code to 
these estates led to serious infringement 
of old-established rights. Although the 
tenures of the landholders are governed 
by different codes such as the Talqudari 
Code or the Khoti Act, their special in- 


terests are not always kept in view when 
changes are made in the Land Bevenue 
Code. It would be even more unfortunate 
for the tenants than for the landowners 
if there were departure from the long 
accepted principle of the exemption from 
the agricultural income from direct taxa- 
tion. The point to be chiefly emphasised 
is that definite assurances were given when 
the British Government conquered or 
annexed the territories now comprising 
the Presidency proper, mostly from the 
Peshwa. I quote a high authority, Mr. 
A. K. Nairne, whose ‘‘ Handbook for 
Bevenue Officers,” first published in 1872, 
still has authoritative value. He says 
“ The continuance of all Watans, Inam 
Lands, established pensions, and Annual 
Allowances was guaranteed by our 
Government to all those who should with- 
draw from the Service of Bajirao, while 
on his surrender all Jahagirdars who had 
adhered to his cause and all Brahmins 
and religious establishments supported by 
his family were likewise secured in their 
possessions ” Further, all these holders 
of land were separately assured of their 
rights by the grant of Sanads from the 
British Government from about 1818 on- 
wards. This historical fact is only too 
lightly to be forgotten and the nature of 
relations with Government to be 
obscured unless there is acceptance by 
Parliament of the appeal made in the 
Memoranda I submit for the inalienable 
rights of the landowners to be embodied 
in the forthcoming Statute Writing on 
this subject, the great Sir John Malcolm, 
who was the Governor of Bombay 
(1827-30), laid it down that : ‘‘ Where any 
circumstances call for the interference of 
the British Government or an engage- 
ment or guarantee is given no departure 
from that is permitted. It is indeed by 
the maintenance of the impression fchat 
the signature and seal of the British 
officer is, to whomsoever granted, the 
completest of all securities for his rights, 
privileges or possessions that our power 
over the multiplicity* of States and Chief- 
ships depends, and it is above all others 
a point upon which we can never with 
safety admit the slightest evasion, much 
less deviation.” In view of such assur- 
ances, it cannot be questioned that the 
unimpaired preservation of the rights 
acknowledged or granted to the land- 
holders by Sanads by His Majesty’s 
Government are no less binding than the 
similar engagement made with the Indian 
States. While the landed aristocracy of 
the Bombay Presidency is in complete 
agreement with the declared policy of the 
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British Government to bring the Indian 
people to self-government, it cannot but 
press that its just rights should be 
guaranteed in the Constitutional Act. All 
the suggestions or demands made in the 
Memoranda, I submit, turn on this 
vital issue. The writers cherish the 
belief that the justice of the claim will 
appeal to the Committee. 

A216. Thank you, very much? — On a 
particular point about the representa- 
tion, Mr. Beshpande wishes to submit a 
note, 

A217. Is that a written note again on 
the subject of representation ? — (Mr. 
Deslipande ) It is a typewritten note. 

A218. Would it meet your views 
equally well if it was handed in, in- 
stead of putting you to the trouble of 
reading it ^ — ^It is quite short. 

A219. Very well? — (I am a member of 
the Inamdars Central Association, 
Satara, and of the Beccan Sardars and 
Bumaldars Sabha, Poona; I am a member 
of the Working Committee elected by 
the Conference; I was a member of the 
Bombay Legislative Council from 19‘27- 
1930.) The comparative table of 
the number of seats allotted to 
the landholders’ special constituencies in 
the provinces clearly shows that the Bom- 
bay Presidency proper has been very 
badly treated so far as the number 
allotted to them in the special consti- 
tuency IS concerned. The reason for this 
appears to be that the Statutory Com- 
mission expressed the view that the 
owners of the larger estates who are in 
the electorate of the special landlords’ 
constituencies are at present returned 
to the Legislatures through the general 
constituencies in such numbers that 
“ the special protection now furnished 
can safely be withdrawn,” Whatever 
may be true as regards other Provinces, 
I submit, with due deference to the Com- 
mission, that so far as the Bombay Pre- 
sidency proper is concerned, the view is 
not correct. The number of seats occu- 
pied by persons who are in the electorate 
of the Special Landlords’ Constituency 
has seldom gone beyond five or six at 
any time and, looking to the vast interest 
they have in the presidency, this number, 
even in the present Council, cannot be 
considered large. This is due to the 
peculiarity of the Landholders’ Consti- 
tuency, which in addition to title holders 
gives the right to vote to a sole alienee 
of an entire village. Alienation of the 
Royal share of Revenue — ^no matter 
whether it is coupled with the proprie- 
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tary right in the soil or otherwise — is the 
principal feature of the constituency and 
hence it differs practically from all other 
similar special constituencies in other 
Provinces. The Landholders in this Pre- 
sidency proper, therefore, never got their 
due share and now their position has 
gone from bad to worse inasmuch as they 
are given the same number of seats in a 
house which is to contain double the 
present number. The difference in the 
demand in the number of seats in the two 
memoranda is to be attributed to this, 
because one wants its equitable share 
while the other is content with at least 
the minimum number of seats. Further, 
the constituents of the Conference have 
thought it advisable to increase the num- 
ber of their votes by extending the fran- 
chise so as to include persons who hold 
alienated lands assessed at not less than 
Rs. 500 and that the co-sharers of an en- 
tire village should have a right to select 
one from amongst them to vote in the 
constituency. Both these are quite con- 
sistent with the principal features of the 
constituency. This will substantially in- 
crease the number of voters, and the 
seats claimed by the Central Inamdars’ 
Association would appear quite reason- 
able. A glance at the proposed repre- 
sentation to this Special Constituency 
in the Presidency as a whole will show 
the necessity of the increase. Bombay 
Presidency consists of four principal divi- 
sions. They are Sind, N.B. (Gujerath), 
C.B. (Maharashtra), S.B. (Karnatsk). 
Two seats are allotted to Sind Bivision 
which is admittedly backward than the 
other divisions in many respects. Next 
comes N.B., which includes 269 entire 
alienated villages and is given one seat. 
And, lastly, come the C.B'. and S’.B., 
each of which contains 1,044 and 713 
entire alienated villages respectively, but 
both together are given one seat. It is 
not known why such an iniquitous divi- 
sion is made in the allotment. The 
Government of Bombay appear to have 
noticed the injustice done to C.B. and 
S.B. and in their Memorandum to the 
Statutory Commission in 1928, have re- 
commended that three seats should be 
allotted to the Presidency proper, i.e., 
one for each Bivision. This new recom- 
mendation also appears to have gone 
unheeded and the new proposals only 
reiterate what is still going on. The 
Landholders’ Constituency has, therefore, 
approached the Joint Committee to place 
the facts before them with a hope that 
justice will be done in the allotment ot 
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seats and in the increase of seats, as put 
forward in the Memorandum. There is 
equally a necessity of giving increased 
representation at the Centre. Second 
Chamber * The Landholders of the Pre- 
sidency are strongly in favour of a 
Second Chamber in the Province. The 
Government of Bombay also have recom- 
mended the same and, therefore, there 
should be no difficulty in giving a 
Second Chamber to this Province. 

A220. There is just one point in your 
Memoiandum, which I think it is only 
fair to you to comment on in one word 
to begin with. In paragraph 18 of the 
Memorandum from the Central Associa- 
tion, you refer to Proposal 134 in the 
White Paper, and you assume that that 
proposal in the White Paper is intended 
to give some security to the landholders 
in respect of their Sanads or privileges. 
I think I ought to say that, as I under- 
stand it, Proposal 134 of the White Paper 
is not intended to have any such effect; 
it is intended to be confined only to 
statutory or contractual rights under 
contracts with the Secretary of State, 
and would hardly extend to anything, 
for instance, like the permanent settle- 
ment in Bengal or analogous privileges 
elsewhere? — (Sardar Kibe.) I should like 
to submit some observations on this re- 
mark. 

A221. Certainly; perhaps we can defer 
that till we have examined you ? — ^Yes. 

.Sir Beginald Craddock 

A222. You represent landholders of 
great antiquity, you were saying P — ^Yes. 

A223 Some of those grants that were 
extended to you were found by the 
British Government in existence and ex- 
tended to you? — Yes. 

A224. Were they all in perpetuity or 
for a certain life or lives? — Those which 
are existing at present are for perpetuity ; 
those that were given for life have already 
expired 

A225. Some of them went op for two 
or three generations ? — ^Yes They are all 
given in perpetuity, 

A226. Those that are left? — Yes. 

A227. And does Mr. Deshpande belong 
to the same class of landholder? — (Mr. 
Deshpande.) Yes 

A228. Or have you got in some Pro- 
vinces, both in Berar and the Central 
Provinces, certain Deshpande allowances? 
— ^Yes. 

A229. Besides the life ? — ^Yes, we have, 
and there are the Watans and Inam 
Lands. Now they are all in perpetuity, 
nothing for life. 


A^SO. Then as landlords of your lands, 
are your tenants protected at all? — Cer- 
tain lands stand on quite a different 
footing from those of the Iiiamdars. 
The Watandars have a proprietary right 
in the soil as well as a royal share in 
the revenue. 

A231. That is to say, that no tenants 
of your land acquire any rights .? — No 
tenants acquire any rights. 

A232. In the case of Inamdars, who 
have got whole villages? — In the case of 
villages, the case is somewhat different 
because in the records the names of such 
tenants appear in the account books. 
They are the tenants of the soil and the 
Inamdar has to recover their dues as 
fixed by the settlement by Government, 
from time to time, in the case of villages 
where survey settlement is extended. 
There are some other villages to which 
the survey settlement has not been ex- 
tended, and there the right is up to three 
times the assessment thereof. 

A233. That is to say, you charge up to 
three times the assessment? — Yes, but 
there are very few villages of this kind; 
but in the Central Division almost all 
the villages have been surveyed. 

A234 That is to say, they are pro- 
tected tenants? — They are protected 
tenants. 

A235. How can their rent be raised ? — 
In the Southern Division, many of the 
villages have not been eurve 3 ’'©d and 
there the Inamdars come on their right 
to increase up to three times the assess- 
ment. 

A236. That is to say, if you charge a 
tenant more than three times the assess- 
ment on your land, the tenant can secure 
redress, can he? — No; the position is 
quite the reverse. The Inamdar cannot 
charge three times of his own; he has to 
go to the Revenue Court or Civil Court 
before he can demand anything more. 

A237. But they are protected ade- 
quately? — They are protected, yes. 

A238. The point I wanted to bring out 
was : You are asking protection to your- 
selves for your grants in perpetuity, that 
the Land Revenue demand should not be 
increased on yourselves.? — That is so. 

A239. I just wanted to find out how Ear 
your tenants had some protection from the 
landlord? — ^There is that protection 
according to law now. 

A240. You do not know the term Mok- 
hasa ? — I know it, but it is seldom applied 
in the Bombay Presidency. 

A241. That, of course, is the usual 
Maratha term? — Yes, I know the term. 
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bui it has no legal meaning, in so tar 
as the Bombay Presidency is concerned. 

A242. There is a distinction between hhe 
Mokhasa and the Mokashi ? — Yes. The 
Mokashi is the head of the village, but 
that is not legally acknowledged. 

A243. Then what you are afraid of is, 
supposing that you do not get enough 
represeniation on the Council, the addi- 
tional amendment that you ask for, that 
the future Government will cancel your 
grants, or what are you afraid of — They 
may if they choose to do so. 

A244, The whole practice for all these 
years has been that those Revenue free 
grants are in perpetuity, and no Govern- 
ment has ever, to my knowledge, for- 
feited any of those grants, ever since 
British Rule began — That is so. 

A245. And before that, if there was a 
Raj, and an Imandar displeased him ex- 
ceedingly, he might possibly forfeit his 
grant? — Yes. 

A246. But the British Government has 
not done so? — No. 

A247. Are there any other conditions 
in which you hold your Sanads? Have 
you the condition of loyalty to the 
British Parliament? — ^Yes, there is that. 

A248 And you have never made any 
attempt to cancel it on those grounds, 1 
suppose ? — No. We do not want that 
that condition should be dispensed with; 
we only want that the condition should 
be there, as well as the other part of the 
contract, that it will be continued per- 
manently, should also be there. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

A249. I understand your contention to 
be that you want larger representation in 
the local Council and the Federal 
Assembly with a view to safeguard your 
stpecial interests? — {Sardar Kihe,) Yes. 

A250. Now the interests that you have 
acquired are either justiceable or they are 
not .5^ — ^Yes. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour.] If they are jus- 
ticeable, you have no grievance at all, 
because you have the right of recourse to 
the Civil 'Courts? 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

A2dl. I do not know whether Sir Hari 
Singh Gour is aware of the point that 
Revenue-free grants (at all events, they 
are in the Central Provinces, and 
probably also in Bombay) are withdrawn 
from the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts? 
— Some of these grants are regarded as 
political grants. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

A.25Q. So far as the protection is jus- 
ticeable, you have no grievance? — ^That is 


a question to be argued, we have some 
doubt about it. 

A253. But you must have taken legal 
advice ? — That question has neve^ come 
before the Courts. 

A254. Then it is a doubtful question, 
at any rate. You have no certain griev- 
ance. Subject to what the legal opinion 
might be, you have no definite grievance? 
— Exactly. 

255. There remain the question of 
matters which are non-justiceable and 
which are entirely within the discretion 
of the Revenue officers. Is that not so ? — 
Yes, with the Government. 

A256. With the Executive Govern- 
ment ? — ^Yes. 

A257. Now in what way would you 
be able to influence the decision of the 
Executive Government by having one 
extra seat in the local Council -P — We 
want representation in the Council. We 
have pointed out three reasons for 
having extra representation in the Coun- 
cil — ^more than one; that is in paragraph 
8 of the Memorandum. 

A258 But I am analysing those 
reasons, and asking you to convince me 
as to [what measure of protection you 
are likely to get by having an additional 
seat in the Bombay Council. You have 
got one seat in the Federal Assembly? — 
Yes. 

A259. You want another seat? — Yes — 
two at least. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

A260. The maximum demand is six? — 
No, twelve in the Provincial Council. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

A261. You want four more seats in the 
Provincial Council? — ^Yes. 

A262. And in the Federal Assembly? 
— In the Federal Assembly we have one. 
We want one more, because the number 
of members has increased. 

A263. Now I was dealing with the nqn- 
justiceable claims, and I want to know 
in what way you will be able to protect 
your non-justiceable claims by having 
four seats in the Local Council and one 
in the Central Legislature? — The fact is, 
as I have stated in my memorandum 
there are diflerent classes of these 
Inamdars, and their viewpoints are also 
different. 

A264. I have studied all that question, 
as you know, I am connected with the 
same tenure as you are, but my point of 
view is that you want to have four extra 
seats in the Local Council and one extra 
seat in the Federal Council. I want to 
know in what way you are likely to 
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influence t-he decision of the Local Coun- 
cil and of the Federal Assembly with re- 
gard to the protection of your rights? — 
Apart from our mam request for a guar- 
antee. there are several things which 
arise as regards the disputes between 
tenants and Inamdars^ and so on, and 
there have been instances m the Bombay 
Legislative Council in which new taxes 
have been imposed on these people. Mr 
Deshpande will quote one instance ot 
that, and that is given also in the Re- 
port of the Bombay Government to the 
Statutory Commission. 

A265. What I want to know is how 
will six seats out of 175 improve your 
position.? — We simply wish that all our 
points of view shall be placed before the 
Council. 

A266- Two members can do as much as 
six? — ^Yes. 

A267. That depends upon the per- 
sonality of the members? — The tenures 
are different 

A268. But you are only represented 
by your mouthpiece, two are as good as 
six, provided they represent the special 
grievance you have in the matter ? — We 
say that one or two members are 
probably not able to explain all the points 
of view. 

A269. That is all your grievance?— 
Yes. 

A270. Your grievance is that two mem- 
bers will not be able to explain your 
point of view? — Yes. 

A271. But when you have these 
different tenures, it is only one Execu- 
tive Officer who decides the question? — 
Sometimes the collectors decide the ques- 
tion, 

A272. You have got two here to re- 
present you? — ^Yes. An increased num- 
ber of members have been given to other 
constituencies. 

A273. Your whole point of view is that, 
because there has been a general in- 
crease, your proportion should also be 
increased? — I would not quite agree to 
that, but we give reasons for having 
asked for the increase. 

A274. I am trying to examine those 
very reasons. As regards the Second 
Chamber, the general view in Bombay as 
against the establishment of a Second 
Chamber? — No, the Bouibay Government 
has favoured it. 

A275. Bo you remember what the Pro- 
vincial Committee before the Simon Com- 
mission said? Do you remembier that 
there was the Provincial Committee 
which co-operated with the Simon Com- 
mission? — Yes, but I think even before 


that Committee there were some Mem- 
bers who asked 

A276. I am not concerned with indi- 
vidual opinions. I am only concerned 
with the collective opinion of the Bombay 
Provincial Committee ? — I submit that 
some Members of the Committee, perhaps 
the ma]ority, were of that opinion, but 
there were others who held a different 
view. 

A277. The Committee, as a whole, was 
against the establishment of a Second 
Chamber. That is right, is it not.? — The 
Bombay Government has urged that there 
should be two Chambers. 

A278. And the Simon Commission did 
not recommend the establishment of a 
Second Chamber? — No. 

A279. What fresh facts have since been 
elicited which justify you in asking the 
Joint Committee to take a different view? 
— For that I must refer to the different 
views which have been expressed by 
people in different Provinces, also in 
favour of a Second Chamber. 

A280. Those are matters of opinion are 
they not? — Of course. 

A281. And there can be two opinions on 
the same sub 3 ect? — ^Yes, but that will not 
go against me, I suppose. 

A282. Now as regards the claim that 
the Land Revenue demand should not be 
increased, is that your claim? — We pay 
no Land Revenue to the Government. 

A283 The Watandars, some of the 
tenure holders, pay Land Revenue? — It 
IS not Land Revenue, as such, but some 
agreed sum with the Government. 

A284. Let us not call it the Land 
Revenue, let us call it the due. You say 
that your land dues should not be in- 
creased.? — I would not call them land 
dues, but I would submit that for certain 
things the Government agree with us 
that they will take this much and will 
exempt us from any further service or 
anything of the sort. 

Sir 'Reginald CraddocJc, 

A285. You have a quit rent? — ^Yes, 
only a very small amount out of the 
Revenue. (Mr. Deshpande.) There are 
certain cases in which the Inamdars have 
not to pay anything to the Government 
and they are quite free. 

Sir Hari Singh Gout. 

A2S6. Then whatever you may call it^ 
you may call it a demand or a due or a 
quit rent — ^by whatever name you call it, 
what you say is that whatever you have 
been paying, you must continue to pay. 
Now what do you want to say about that 
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right? — {Sardar Kibe,) Perhaps, I should 
explain one more thing ; that is that 
when the British Giovernment settled 
with these Inamdars in the Bombay 
Piesidency, for those whose rights .were 
examined by the Shaw Commission, their 
rights were admitted, but for others, 
they said. ‘‘If you do not want that 
your right should be examined, then pay 
us so much every year and we will give 
you proprietary rights on that account,’’ 
and that has been done, and no further 
demand will be made. 

A287. That is a historical fact, a very 
interesting fact, but it does not come 
near the point I am making. I want 
you, please, to tell me, if you can, this . 
You say that a quit rent or a demand 
that has been up to now payable by you 
should not be increased, is it not so? — 
Yes. 

A2S8. How do you want that to be 
done ? — want to be safeguarded in 
respect of our general right. 

A289. In what way? That something 
should be inserted in the Constitutional 
Act, that so many Inamdars and so many 
Sardars of the Bombay Presidency shall 
hold their tenure for all time and will 
not be liable to pay any increased rent? 
—Yes. 

A290. But then altogether you are 
very much better off on account of rail- 
ways, post-offices and telegraphs, and the 
general improvement in the conditions 
and social life of the people? — ^Some local 
cesses have been levied. 

A291. Who has to pay for all that? — 
I should submit that some local cesses 
have been levied too, but the Inamdars 
have not objected. For instance, 
the local fund, and so on, and we pay 
for these improvements. 

A292, Then you are prepared to pay, 
in spite of your contract, extra sums for 
the benefits received? — That will be a 
political question, 

A293. But you have said so just now? 
— ^Yes, we have hitherto paid. 

A294. Then what is your grievance? 
The Government of the future will only 
make you pay what is justly due from 
you? — (Mr. Deshpande.) We are not 
willing to pay anything more, and why 
we want a safeguard is for this reason, 
that there may be some persons who 
would like to have this Kevenue. This 
has not been given free 5 they have been 
given for some consideration already, and 
for services rendered, so when there is a 
contract to the effect that this shall be 


continued perpetually, they may not be 
prevailed upon to increase their demand 
on these lands. 

A295. But in one sentence, do your 
rights create a legal obligation or a moral 
obligation? — {Sardar Kibe,) Both. 

A296. If it is a legal obligation, it is 
justiceable; if it is a moral obligation, 
it will be considered by the Executive 
Government? — But I say it is legal and 
moral. 

A297. If it is legal, you are protected? 
— Protected because we have to go to 
law. 

Lord Eustace Percy,'} May I just say, 
before the examination continues, that 
we have had, of course, the other land- 
holders before us already, before the full 
Committee, and you did not attend then, 
because you could not arrive, I think, 
soon enough. As we have been over all 
the general questions of e^mption, and 
so on, before, I think, perhaps, the Com- 
mittee and the Delegates will feel that 
we could confine ourselves this morning 
to the special features of the Bombay 
case. 

Dr. Shafa’ at Ahmad Khan.} To the 
Memorandum itself ? 

Lord Eustace Percy.} Yes. 

Dr. Shafa^ at Ahmad Khan, 

A298. Sardar Kibe, you said just now, 
I think, in the statement you read out 
that you would be prepared and others 
wduld be prepared to accept the reform 
if your rights were safeguarded ? — (Sardar 
Kibe.) Yes. 

A299. And you thought, until the Lord 
Chairman pointed out otherwise, that 
paragraph 134 of the White Paper ade- 
quately safeguarded your right.? — If we 
had that fully, then we would not have 
made the Prayer to insert a section in 
the Act. 

A300. Now, after knowing that this 
paragraph does not completely or even 
partially safeguard your rights, would 
you suggest to the Committee any alter- 
native proposal whereby your rights 
could be safeguarded? — Our Prayer is 
that there should be explicit mention in 
the Act that the Sanads granted to the 
Bombay landholders will be safeguarded. 
The rights given by the Sanads will not 
come before the Legislatures; that is 
what we say. 

A301. Do you really think that the 
Constitution could go into the details of 
the various kinds of tenures held in 
various Provinces? Is it possible for a 
Constitution Act to do that? I am not 
talking of an Act passed by the local 
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Legislature or the Central Legislature, 
but I am speaking of the fundamental 
instrument of Government. Do you think 
it IS possible for the framers of the Con- 
stitution to go into all the minutiae of 
the Land Revenue administration? — Our 
submission is that our Sanads are m the 
nature of contracts, and, therefore, they 
should be safeguarded. (Mr. Beshpande.) 
If the present Section 134, as it is 
wdirded, does not admit of the interpreta- 
tion which some of us think can be put 
upon it, then the addition of the word 
** Sanad will, I think, probably, 
remedy the whole thing. 

A302. Are you sure that the Sanad ’’ 
could be added in the context, which may 
refer to an entirely different subject 
altogether? — If “ contract ” does not in- 
clude Sanads, then Sanads will have to 
be specifically mentioned, just as treaties 
with chiefs §nd rulers were mentioned. 
Just as treaties are respected, similarly, 
Sanads should be respected. 

A303. But do you think that if this 
provision is inserted, you would not be 
prepared to pay your equitable share in 
the demands which may be made by the 
local government in future for the social 
advancement of the country? — There are 
so many other demands which we are 
paying and which we will pay, but not 
upon the particular land upon which we 
are exempt. We have to pay for many 
other things to the Government; there 
are many taxes we have to pay, and we 
do pay, but we only want that this very 
income should not be additionally taxed. 

A304. I can only tell you this, that in 
my own Province the landholders have 
been obliged to remit several crores of 
their rent in one year alone, and, there- 
fore, if you insist upon this, I am afraid 
there will be very little possibility of any 
law being passed for the improvement of 
the condition of the tenants. You do not 
exclude the possibility of legislation being 
I introduced which, while safeguarding your 
position and giving you adequate com- 
pensation if necessary, will also improve 
the position of your tenants? — ^The posi- 
tion of the tenants is there according to 
the Land Revenue Code. Their position 
has been protected. 

A305. I am not talking of the present 
time; I am speaking of the future. Sup- 
posing the Legislative Council of Bombay 
or the Legislative Assembly brings in a 
Tenancy Bill with a view to giving them 
what is called a “ statutory ’’ right, a 
word which is very familiar to us in the 
United Provinces, life tenures, and con- 
vert tenants at will into tenants for life, 


would you be prepared to concede this 
right to the tenants? — ^I say that does 
exist at present. 

Sir Beg maid Craddock ] It would m 
the Bombay Presidency. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan, 

A306. So you are prepared for tenancy 
legislation being introduced it necessary, 
if your rights are safeguarded? — ^ 
Irrespective of this thing, the tenancy 
rights will be there. 

A307. Now in paragraph 9 of your 
memorandum, you say : ‘‘ Instances can 
be quoted where the major party in the 
Council have tried to rush through anti- 
landholder legislation, and where the 
Grovernment at times came to the assist- 
ance of the landholders.’’ Have there 
been many instances of this kind ? — 
(Sardar Kibe.) Yes, I have a note here 
which will give all the instances. 

A308. During the last 11 years? — 
have got a note here which gives those 
instances from 1925, and there are 
several instances. 

A309. I take it that you desire in- 
creased representation in the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly, not because that 
by itself will completely safeguard your 
position, but because it will be one of 
the means of voicing your genuine 
grievances in the Assembly? — Exactly. 

A310. That is not the only way of safe- 
guarding your interests? — ^No. 

A311. But it is one of the means of 
keeping prominently in view the peculiar 
and special position you hold in the pro- 
vince ? — Exactly. 

A312. You say in paragraph 14 of the 
same memorandum, that : ‘‘ The Indian 
Provinces which will constitute the units 
of a big Federation and which have a 
population which is divided by acute 
feelings of caste, communities and reli- 
gions, the need for a Second Chamber is 
the greatest.” Do you not think that in 
making a demand for a Second Chamber 
you should take into account the Resolu- 
tion or the opinion of the Provincial 
Legislative Council on this subject, 
instead of taking the opinion of 
individuals ? — That point was not put 
before the Bombay Legislative Council, 
either by the Governor or by any Mem- 
ber of it, but this question was raised 
in the Legislative Assembly at Delhi. 

A313. For Bombay? — ^Yes, for Bombay, 
in April, 1933, but as the whole debate, 
I think, proved abortive, no Resolution 
was passed upon that. 

A314. So there is no organised opinion 
in the Legislature which is dn favour of 
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a Second Chamber in the Province? — 
The question of Bombay was never 
before the Legislature. (Mr. DesJipande.) 
All the same, the Government of Bombay 
have recommended that there should be 
a Second Chamber. 

A315. That we know, I am only talk- 
ing of the Provincial Legislative Council? 
—(Sardar Kibe.) Yes. 

Sir P. Pattani. 

A316. Only one question. I take it 
your main contention is that your Sanad 
rights should remain undisturbed under 
the new Constitution? — ^Yes. 

A317. That is, that your Sanads should 
receive the same regard for considera- 
tion at the hands of the reformed Coun- 
cils as they have received from the pre- 
sent Government ? — Exactly. 

A318. On the ground that they must 
receive the same respect as the Sanads 
in the jurisdiction of the Princes, because 
promises given by the present Govern- 
ment are promises equally binding with 
regard to the State Sanads and with re- 
gard to the Inamdars’ Sanads? — That is 
exactly what we mean. 

Mr. Davidson. 

A319. 1 think the Witness said that 
they were claiming six seats in the Pro- 
vincial Legislature, but I notice that in 
paragraph 10 of the Central Association’s 
statement, they say : '‘we modestly claim 
12 seats in the Provincial Legislature 
and two in the Lower House of 
the Federal Legislature.” Which of 
the figures is the claim? Is it 
six seats.?’ — ^The Central Association of 
Sardars has been always claiming that, 
but this Conference of all the Associa- 
tions and Members considered the matter 
and said that at least we should have 
six. The Conference was held at Poona 
early in June, 1933. 

liord Eustace Percy. 

A320. I think that concludes the ques- 
tions that the Committee wish to put to 
you. The statements you have laid 
before us are very clear, and I do not 


think we need trouble you with any 
further questions. Is there anything 
further, you would like to say before 
the conclusion of your evidence ? — ^Yes, 
your Lordship. Your Lordship ]ust now 
mentioned that Section 134 of the White 
Paper does not cover this. I should like 
to put some consideration before you 
about it, although my point has been 
made quite clear, in answer to the ques- 
tion which Sir P. Pattani put to me, 
but I know that the genesis of this Sec- 
tion 134 in the White Paper is, perhaps, 
due to a reply which the Law 
Member gave in the Legislative Assembly 
on 10th March, in which he said — I am 
reading from a newspaper report — " Sir 
B. L. Mitter said that none of them 
could anticipate the forthcoming consti- 
tution but without betraying anything 
he could say that the Government of 
India had recommended that personal and 
property rights should be safeguarded 
under the new constitution and under 
the category of property rights there 
was place for the landlord and agricul- 
turist.” So, perhaps, on the recommen- 
dation of the Government of India, as 
mentioned here, this has been put in, 
but as we have some doubts whether this 
will cover our case or not, we are making 
our representations. Even before the 
Statutory Commission, we submitted 
this: "The treaties or engagements 
with the Indian Princes, the Sanads 
of lands and villages given to Sardars, 
Inamdars and Vatandars must remain 
untouched.” Then before the Second 
Round Table Conference also we circu- 
lated a Memorandum making the same 
request, and the Sardars Association 
made the same request. We are coming 
before your Lordship and the Committee 
with the same request; so our submission 
is that, if it is not covered, as there is 
some doubt about it, there should be a 
specific mention in the Act that our 
Sanads will be respected. That is our 
submission. 

Lord Eustace Percy.~\ The Committee 
entirely appreciate that point, I think. 
Thank you very much. 


{The Witnesses are directed to withdraw.) 


Khan Bahadur M. A. Khtthko, M.L.O , is called in and examined as follows • — 


Lord Eustace Percy. 

A321. Mr. Khan Bahadur Klhuhro, you 
are Vice-President of the Sind Separation 
Conference, I think? — ^Yes. 

A322. General Secretary of the Sind 
Muhammadan Association ? — ^Yes. 


A323. A Member of the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council since 1923? — Yes. 

A324. And a Fellow of the University 
of Bombay? — ^Yes. 

A325. We have your Memorandum 
before usP—Yes; it is as follows: — 
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MEMORANDUM 53, SIND’S SEPARATION FROM BOMBAY BY KHAN 
BAHADUR M. A. KHUHRO, M.L O. 


A Short History of Sind^s Connection 
with Bcmbay. 

The beginning of British Grovernment’s 
connection with Smd dates back to 1830 
when Sir Alexander Burnes was per- 
mitted by the then rulers of Sind to go 
to Lahore, by boat, through the Indus, 
to meet Ranjitsingh. In 1838 again the 
British Army was allowed free passage 
through Sind on its expedition to 
Afghanistan, and on its return Sir 
Charles Napier took the opportunity to 
annex Smd m 1843. 

A study of subsequent events and more 
particularly of the causes that led to 
Sind’s amalgamation with Bombay will 
convince any impartial observer of the 
fact that it was ndt based on any sound 
consideration. It was merely an out- 
come of the quarrel between Lord Ellen- 
borough, the then Governor-General, and 
the Government of Bombay, that Smd 
came to be linked up with Bombay. Thus 
it will be found that this amalgamation 
was merely an accident. 

It is significant to note that in the 
first few years of its annexation, Sind 
was placed under a separate Governor. 
It was only after its first Governor, Sir 
Charles Napier, had resigned his office, 
that as a result of the machinations of 
the Bombay Government, Smd for the 
first time lost its separate entity and be- 
came a part and parcel of the Bombay 
Presidency. 

A reference to the early history of Sind 
will also show that Smd has always been 
a separate territorial unit. Even when 
it owed allegiance to a foreign central 
authority, it enjoyed full provincial 
autonomy with its seat of government in 
the province. The recent excavations at 
Mohan-jo-daro also show that as early 
as five thousand years before Christ, Sind 
had its own civilisation which she could 
have evolved only as a separate unit. 

An Unnatural Connection and its Evil 
Consequences. 

Sind’s connection with Bombay is as 
unnatural as it is unbearable for the 
people whoim it has placed in a distinctly 
inferior position. 

Separated geographically from the 
Presidency by a wedge of non-British 
territory — ^namely the States of Cutch 
and Rajputana, Sind with a population 
of nearly 4 millions and an area of 53,000 
square miles, lies at a distance of about 
800 miles from the seat df Government. 


Linguistically, ethnologically, culturally 
and even climatically Smd has, nothing 
m common with the Presidency Proper. 
Its affiliation has therefore brought about 
results which can only be described as 
catastrophic. 

Our ninety years’ experience of Sind’s 
connection with Bombay has shown us 
that the latter has neglected o»ur 
economic and social development and has 
checked the growth of Karachi Port 
which possesses vast potentialities for 
development, being the nearest port to 
the West. Our roads and communica- 
tions are in an extremely undeveloped 
condition. Our nation-buildmg depart- 
ments are starving. Education is at its 
lowest ebb. The present system of Gov- 
ernment is highly despotic and the Com- 
missioner’s Delegation Act, which raises 
the Commissioner-in-Sind to the position 
of a Provincial satrap, has tended to 
create an atmosphere of autocracy which 
has always impeded the growth of healthy 
public life. The present Bombay Legis- 
lative Council, which forms a curious 
combination of heterogenous elements, is 
unable to understand our peculiar 
problems. The Heads of departments 
who are presiding over dur destinies from 
a distance of over 800 miles are not able 
to discharge their responsibilities to the 
people of Sind in a satisfactory manner. 
Bribery, corruption and official oppres- 
sion have reached the limit. 

Lack of space does nqt permit the 
enumeration here of specific instances in 
support of each of the above statements. 
The literature which has hitherto 
appeared on the subject of the Separa- 
tion of Sind, ladequately proves that 
the grievances of the people of Sind are 
abso-lutely genuine. If I am examined 
orally, I will surely be in a position 
to convince the Committee of the truth 
of my statement by adducing concrete 
examples of the hardships from which 
we have suffered. 

The only solution of these evils lies in 
the constitution of Sind as a separate 
autonomous province. That is the only 
legitimate way of restoring Smd to its 
rightful place in the future federation 
of India. 

History of the Question of Separation. 

Until 1913 Sind put up patiently with 
the disabilities entailed by her sub- 
ordinate position. The public feelings for 
separation were for the first time voiced 
by a distinguished Hindu leader, viz. : 
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Mr. Harciiandrai Vishindas, C.I.E., wlio 
in the course of 'his address as Chair- 
man of the Beception Committee of the 
Indian National Congress at Karachi, 
put forth this demand in most forceful 
terms. 

In 1918, the 5th Sind Provincial Con- 
ference appointed a Sub-Committee of 
five Hindu and one Parsi gentlemen to 
consider this question. The Sub-Com- 
mittee reported that: — 

All the objections that are raised 
against the autonomy o*f Smd are, in 
the opinion of the Sub-Committee, un- 
satisfactory and unconvincing and the 
Committee has nO' hesitation in recom- 
mending that Sind should be constituted 
an autonomous province with its own 
legislature and executive.’^ On the 
strength of this recommendation the 
matter was pressed further by the depu- 
tation of the Sind Provincial Conference 
which waited on the late Bight Honhle 
Mr. Montague and Lord Chelmsford at 
the time when the Montague-Chelmsford 
Beforms were on the anvil. 

In 1927 the Indian National Congress 
resolved that a readjustment of pro- 
vinces on linguistic basis be begun with 
Sind. This resolution was proposed by 
no less a person than Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, the foremost champion 
of the Hindu cause in India. Subse- 
quently the All India Moslem League, 
too, gave its enthusiastic support to 
this demand. Soon after, the All India 
Moslem Conference adopted it as one of 
the proposals formulated by it at its first 
meeting under the Presidentship of His 
Highness Sir Agha Khan. 

Later the All Parties Conference, 
Lucknow, accepted the principle of 
separation and so also the Nehru Com- 
mittee. 

On 17th of July, 1928, the Hindus, 
Moslems and other minorities of Sind 
entered into a communal pact agreeing 
to the Separation of Sind. 

In 1928 the Boyal Statutory Commis- 
sion commenced its inquiry. The Sind 
Muhamadan Association in their repre- 
sentation before the Commission .pressed 
very strongly for separation. The 
Central Committee which worked in 
collaboration with the 'Simon Commission 
also recommended in very definite terms 
that Sind should be separated. The 
Statutory Commission itself expressed 
great sympathy with the claim of Sind 
for separation in principle. 

In 1931 the First Indian Bound Table 
Conference accepted the principle of the 
Separation of Sind and after the finan- 


cial side of the question was examined 
by the Miles Irving Committee and the 
Brayne Conference the Secretary of State 
for India announced on 24th December, 
1932, the definite decision of His 
Majesty’s Government to separate Sind. 

Sind's Bight to Separation. 

We have claimed separation of Sind on 
the following grounds . — 

1 . That it will give us the right 
of self determination which is the 
birth-right of every people. 

2. That it will relieve the Province 
of numerous hardships under which 
it has been labouring for the last 
85 years. 

3. That it will facilitate the Agri- 
cultural development of the Province. 

4. That it will help in rooting out 
the evils which have been the out- 
come of Sind being governed from 
a distance of 800 miles. 

5. That the port of Karachi will 
be considerably developed, and that 
by opening a fast train service with 
Cawnpore and Delhi the whole busi- 
ness of the Northern and Central 
India will he captured. 

6. That Sind will be able to regain 
its lost individuality. In this con- 
nection a mention may be made of 
the importance of Sind as India’s 
frontier by sea, land and air. 

7. That the Sindhi language which 
presents all the features of a classical 
language will receive a fresh impetus 
rather than die a slow death which 
at the moment looks imminent. 

8. That the Sukkur Barrage lands 
cannot develop easily and rapidly 
unless they are placed under the 
control of a Government which is 
within easy reach. 

9. Barring Burma the Bombay 
Administration being admittedly the 
costliest in the whole of India, Sind 
after its separation will get an oppor- 
tunity of effecting reasonable re- 
trenchment consistent with efficiency. 
This will enable 'Sind to transfer the 
amount thus saved to nation-building 
departments which at present are 
languishing. 

Sind's Capacity to run Separate 
Autonomous Government. 

Having gained sufficient experience in 
the art of self-government, Sind is quite 
capable of running a separate autono- 
mous Government. It has had its share 
in the reforms as a part of Bombay since 
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tiieir very introduction. It lias produced 
and possesses men with excellent brains 
who can rise equal to any responsibility 
as efficiently as the people of any other 
part of India. The province ■which has 
produced among others men like His 
Highness Sir Aglha Khan, the late Mr. 
G. M. Bhurgri, Sir Ghullam Hussain 
Hidayatuilah and Mr. M, A. Jinnah 
who have occupied eminent ranks in the 
political field of India, cannot be said 
to be wanting in talent; nor can it be 
urged that its people will not be able to 
shoulder the responsibilities which may 
shortly devolve upon them. As compared 
with the North-west Frontier Province, 
Smd occupies a much superior position; 
and it will be anomalous to deny to it a-b 
this stage of India’s political advance- 
ment wlhat is contempla-fced to be granted 
to the former. For all practical pur- 
poses Sind is already a self-contained 
province Its language is distinct ; its 
system of agriculture and irrigation is 
different; its problems are peculiar to 
it; its cadre of subordinate service is 
separate, and its life and culture have 
nothing in common with the rest of the 
Presidency. Why not then to grant it 
a separate legislature and a separate 
Governor ^ 

Sindhi members of the Bombay 
Council have been known for their solid 
and unostentatious work and have 
proved themselves to be quite successful 
legisla'fcors. Their record of service in 
the Council has indeed been most bril- 
liant. It is a Sindhi legislator who has 
the unique distinction of being a very 
important member of the Bombay 
Governor’s Cabinet ever since the intro- 
duction of the Moiintford Reforms. And 
it was another prominent Smdlii member 
who was appointed Chairman of i±he 
Bombay Provincial Committee winch 
collaborated with the Royal Statu-tory 
Commission. 

Sind*s Determinaiion to he fully 
Autonomous. 

Sind, as said before, has already had 
sufficient experience in the art of self- 
government ; and it will therefore be 
only fair that it should have the same 
measure of autonomy as other provinces. 
It is but proper that it should definitely 
be made known to the British Govern- 
ment that Smd will not be satisfied with 
anything short of what o-bher Provinces 
receive. It will be a sheer injustice to 
ideny the fulfilment of this legitimate 
aspiration of four millions of God’s 
people, because a certain section of the 


population of Sind has been carrying 
on an unpatriotic agitation against the 
separation, 

Sind is a Peaceful and a Law-Ahtding 
Country. 

If any Province could claim to be the 
most peaceful and law-abiding in the 
whole of India, it is the province of 
Sind; and I am perfectly sure that no 
one will challenge the truth of this 
statement I would request the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee to examine on 
this point those of the British officers 
who have served in Sind. Provided that 
the consideration of Bombay’s suffering 
a loss of prestige in consequence of 
Sind’s separation does not influence 
their judgment, I am sure they will 
bear me out that I hail from a country 
which has maintained high traditions of 
unflinching loyalty to the Crown at all 
times and under all circumstances, never 
for a moment falling a prey to any anti- 
British influence. The toll which the 
Congress movement has taken from Sind 
is infinitesimally small and that too from 
the Hindu community which is now 
raising its voice against separation 
curiously enough on the ground that 
Sind IS not a peaceful province. 

During the Great War the people of 
my country rendered yeomen service ’to 
the Crown under most trying conditions ; 
and if as a reward for those services 
India claims self-government, why not 
Sind? The pledges which British 
Government then gave to India are 
equally applicable to Smd. 

Now to advert to the second part of 
this question. A group of Sind Hindus 
which is opposed to separation on com- 
munal ground and which entertains the 
high hopes of governing the Muslims of 
Sind through the medium of a Hindu 
Cabinet of Bombay has been trying to 
make out that if Sind is separated, the 
safety of Hindu life and property would 
be imperilled. But the very fact that 
the Hindus have amassed fabulous 
wealth, have monopolized all the trade, 
and have purchased, according to their 
own estimate, 40 per cent, of the cul- 
tivable land in Sind, and have rapidly 
increased in population, gives a lie direct 
to this allegation. Those who know 
Sind conditions will admit that the re- 
motest villages of Sind lare certainly 
safer for Hindus than are the streets of 
Sholapur, Ahmedabad and even Bombay, 
for Moslems. Since times immemorial 
Hindu life in Sind villages has been held 
by Muslims as dear as their own. On 
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occasions Moslems ihave even lo-st their 
lives m protecting Hindus ; and it is 
•certainly the height of ingratitude on 
their part to suggest that unless Sind 
continues to remain with Bombay, their 
life and property will be unsafe. 

Undoubtedly, when the Maha-Sabha 
agitation had thrown the country in the 
throes of an India-wide communal 
trouble, Sind too did experience its re- 
percussions, though to a negligible ex- 
tent. Sind experienced two minor riots 
which, however, took place several years 
ago and which do not reflect credit on 
the Hindus themselves. If the record 
of the judicial proceedings in connection 
with these riots is gone through it would 
be found that the trouble originated 
with the Hindus ; but they did not 
scruple to institute false prosecutions 
against innocent Muslims which cost their 
community several laldis of rupees for 
securing justice. 

In a country like Sind where moral 
and cultural progress has been greatly 
retarded on account of the step-motherly 
treatment it has received from Bombay 
Presidency, it is only natural that it 
should not be altogether free from crime. 
However, Sind is not more criminal than 
any other province in India and decidedly 
it is much less criminal than the so-called 
civilised America. The only difference 
between -Sind and other countries is that 
here unfortunately we have got in the 
person of anti-separationists a batch of 
regular Dram-Inspectors whose" main 
function in life is to have an eye for 
dirt. 

I might quote here the most pertinent 
remarks made by the Chairman of the 
deception Committee of Sind Separation 
Conference in his address which read as 
follows : — 

Granting Sind is not a safe Pro- 
vince for Hindus, what is the 
remedy.?^ A Government at Bombay 
or Poona or at Mahableshwar can do 
little from such a distance to help 
Hindus at once, but a Government at 
Klarachi responsible to a legislature 
containing about one-third of the 
Hindus and at a stone* s throw from 
any Sindhi*s door can do a lot. 
Every Hindu knows this to be most 
correct. Yet when some of them cry 
against separation their meaning can 
only be that they want one man’s 
administration under which they pre- 
sumably assume that they have 
thrived and will continue to thrive 
more than their backward neighbours. 


If that he so I would make a present 
of the wise words of the Great 
American Negro sage Booker T. 
Washington to such of our Hindu 
friends whose eyes cannot travel 
beyond the horizon, ‘ one man cannot 
hold another man down in the ditch 
without remaining in the ditch with 
him.’ If we are to remain in ditch 
Hindus also cannot get out of it, 
though they may haye at best sorry 
and fanciful consolation of enjoying 
a warm corner in it.” 

The Secret of Sindu Opposition. 

The question may pertinently be asked 
as^ to why a boisterous group of the Sind 
Hindus is opposed to the idea of separa- 
tion. The reply is simple enough. If you 
look into the history of this question, 
you will find : 

1. That this demand was first put 
forth by the Hindus of Sind under 
the leadership of late Mr. Harchan- 
drai Vishmdas, C.I.E. 

2. That the various predominantly 
Hindu organisations have from time 
to time supported it. The Nehru 
Committee, the All-Parties Confer- 
ence, the Indian National Congress 
and the Sind Provincial Conference 
may be mentioned in this connection. 

3. That the pact which was en- 
tered into by "the Hindus and 
Muslims of Sind in 1928 provided 
Sind separation. 

4. That the Sub-Committee consist- 
ing of one Parsee and four Hindu 
gentlemen which was appointed by 
the Sind Provincial Conference 
strongly recommended Sind’s con- 
stitution as a separate Unit. 

5. That the Hindus are not 
unanimous in their opposition. There 
are some amongst them who are no 
less enthusiastic than the Muslims in 
their demand for separation. 

6. That on the occasion of the 
Second Pound Table Conference 
Mahatma Gandhi, the greatest 
Hindu leader, himself offered im- 
mediate and unconditional separa- 
tion of Sind. 

7. It is most significant to note 
that as recently as the end of last 
year, the Sind Hindus accepted the 
pnnmple of separation at the Allaha- 
bad Un% Conference and it was only 
when the Muslims declined to accept 
some of their most unreasonable de- 
mands that they revived their agita- 
tion against separation. 
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Add to this tlie consideration that 
the Sind Hindus have no future m 
the Government of Bombay and that 
the separation is bound to benefit 
them to a very large extent. The 
Bombay Hindus may help the Sind 
Hindus to dominate 'the Muslim 
population of Sind, but there is not 
the remotest chance for any Hindu 
of Sind to enter the Bombay Cabinet 
If Sind separates, there is the cer- 
tainty of finding place for some in 
the Cabinet where they can make 
their presence felt. 

It was indeed only after the All-India 
Muslim League lent its support to this 
question that the Hindu Maha-Sabha 
considered this to be a purely Muslim 
demand and started agitation against it 
with a two-fold object. — 

1. Firstly that the Muslims of Sind 
will be made to remain under the 
domination of the Hindu majority in 
the Bombay Presidency and will not 
be able to secure the rights and privi- 
leges to which they are entitled as a 
maj'ority community in the event of 
separation 

2. Secondly, that even if they fail 
in their efforts to keep Smd tagged 
to Bombay, they (Hindus) will be 
able to extort a heavy price for 
separation from the Muslims in the 
shape of extraordinary concessions. 

As regards the reasons repeatedly ad- 
vanced by them against the separation, 
the less said the better. They are so 
absurd that it will be a waste of time 
on my part to discuss them at any great 
length. I would, however, deal in brief 
with each of the reasons hereunder in 
order to avoid misunderstanding : — 

1. It is alleged that Sind is being used 
as a pawn in the game of high Muslim 
politics. The Muslims have never de- 
manded separation as a mere concession. 
Times out of number they have made it 
clear that they claim it on its own 
intrinsic merits. At any rate, this de- 
mand cannot be called a pawn in the 
game of high Muslim politics, as it 
originally emanated from the Sind 
Hindus themselves, and has since been 
supported by the Hindu Organisation of 
All-India importance. If it were a purely 
Muslim demand, why should have the 
Hindus supported it? In fact they have 
been doing it all along until very 
recently, when the more fanatic element 
among them played a somersault. Even 
now we have no hesitation in declaring 


that the question of Sind’s separation has 
always been advocated by the Muslims on 
its own merits. 

2. It is said that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have not taken the Hindus into 
confidence while announcing their deci- 
sion to separate Smd. It is absurd fco 
make such an allegation when it is a 
matter of common knowledge that they 
had had their full say in the matter. 
Through all the stages of the Bound 
Table Conference deliberations, the 
Maha-Sabha leaders of the type of Br. 
Moonje and Raja Narendra Nath were 
given ample opportunities to put forth 
the Hindu point of view. On the Smd 
Sub-Committee of the Round Table Con- 
ference also they had had their best sup- 
porters in Dr. Moonje, Raja Narendra- 
Nath and Messrs. Jayaker, Jadhav and 
Sampuransmg. In the subsequent two 
committees, viz., the Smd Financial In- 
quiry Committee and the Brayne Con- 
ference, also the Hindu point of view was 
fully considered. It may be mentioned 
here that Professor Chhablani, wiho is 
now appearing before the Joint Par- 
liamentary Committee as a witness, was 
also a member of the Brayne Conference. 
It is no fault of Government if their 
reasons have not carried conviction to 
the Government. 

3. It is stated that the conditions on 
which the Muslims demanded separation 
have not been fulfilled. The Mussalmans 
of Sind has never agreed to a separation 
which may be hedged round with impos- 
sible conditions. If these conditions 
mean those that came up for discussion 
at the Allahabad Unity Conference, then 
it must be said that the Muslims of Sind 
never lent their support to them, and so 
the question of their fulfilment does not 
arise. 

If, however, the financial aspect of the 
separation is alluded to, I would state 
that if only Sind were allowed to cut its 
coat according to its cloth and if the ex- 
penditure on Government machinery were 
to be so fixed as to tally with the earning 
capacity of the province, there will be no 
deficit. Besides, so long as Sind remains 
with Bombay, it will never become a self- 
supporting province in so far as there 
will be no chance of its development to 
its fullest extent. 

4. There was no question of a subven- 
tion from Simla at any time,’^ say our 
Hindu friends. What we even now want 
is, in the first place, a mere financial ad- 
justment on equitable basis. And if the 
Government of India are not prepared to 
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do so, a certain proportion of their 
revenues from Sind, drawn through cen- 
trally-controlled departments might be 
allotted to us. 

5. It is contended that the association 
of Sind with a first-class Presidency like 
Bombay means full Provincial autonomy 
for the former. But this argument can- 
not hold water, for Sind has also had as 
much training in the art of self-govern- 
ment as Bombay or any other province, 
and therefore it is only fair that it should 
have as great a measure of autonomy as 
any other province in India. 

6. It is simply ridiculous on the part 
of the Hindus to suggest that invidious 
distinction will be made in imposing new 
taxation when Sind separates. In the 
first place no new taxation is to be im- 
posed since the financial adjustment is 
expected to be made in such a manner 
that Sind will not be left in deficit. In 
any case how can distinctions be made 
in imposing taxation when a Government 
is responsible to a legislature and is under 
the control of a head with powers to safe- 
guard the interests of the minorities ? 
Besides, in the matter of taxation the 
units have to receive guidance from the 
centre; and directly or indirectly they 
have to follow the policy which is to be 
laid down from ' time to time by the 
Federal Government, 

7. Our Hindu friends betray a lack of 
intelligence when they suggest that un- 
less Sind remains with Bombay the future 
of the Barrage will not be assured inas- 
much as its management will cease to be 
in the hands of experts. It is a novel 
suggestion, indeed. Do they seriously 
believe that in the event of Sind being 
separated, the management of the Bar- 
rage will be handed over to raw and un- 
trained people? Sind, as every one 
understands, will continue to secure the 
services of experts drawn from the Im- 
perial cadre of services as it is doing 
now; and thus thtte will be no change 
after Sind is separated- It is also sug- 
gested that if Sind remains with Bombay, 
she will have a decent standard of ad- 
ministration and of material and moral 
progress. This is not correct for the pro- 
bable retrenchments which have been 
foreshadowed in the proposals placed by 
the Muslims before the Brayne Confer- 
ence, are minor ones most of which have 
already been given effect to by the Bom- 
bay Government. As for the talk of 
Sind’s progressing morally and materially 
because of its connection with Bombay I 
may observe that it is merely a mawkish 


sentiment. Our 85 years experience of 
connection with Bombay 'which is called 
the most advanced Presidency, has con- 
vinced us that we have not made much 
headway either morally or materially. 
What then about the future ? 

8. In the matter of communications it 
has given us not more than 100 miles of 
Government provincial roads and not 
more than 30 miles of pucca roads. We 
have not got a single Arts, Law, En- 
gineering, Agricultural or Medical Col- 
lege maintained by Government. We 
have received no encouragement in the 
matter of primary education. The follow- 
ing extract from the Hartog Committee 
report on this subject makes a very sad 
reading : — 

‘‘ In spite of these improvements, the 
claims of Sind appear to have been over- 
shadowed by those of more fortunate dis- 
tricts. We have been told that some of 
the Sind Local Boards were amongst the 
first to impose the Education Cess under 
Compulsory Education Act and yet the 
number of new schools sanctioned tor 
Sind was much smaller than the number 
in other Divisions and that while in 
1926-27, as much as Bs. 1,17,000 was paid 
as grant towards the expansion of Pri- 
mary Education to the District Board of 
Satara and Rs. 37,700 to the Board of 
East Khandesh, all the District Boards of 
Sind together obtained only Rs. 18,000.” 
A study of comparative figures of literacy 
would further prove that the treatment 
meted out to us in this respect has been 
far from satisfactory. 

The Medical aid that Sind has b4en 
getting from Bombay is negligibly small, 
and therefore the death rate is very high. 
Malaria, Cholera and such other epi- 
demics have been taking a heavy toll 
annually from Sind. 

The Land Revenue Policy which at pre- 
sent is decided by Government under the 
influence of a legislature which does not 
know Sind problems, and which has no 
sympathy with it, has brought about the 
ruin of Zamindars. 

The administration being far from the 
immediate influence of the Government 
has deteriorated considerably. Corrup- 
tion and high-handedness are the charac- 
teristic features of the present admin- 
istration. Independent and honest pub- 
lic opinion in Sind does not exist at all. 
The working of the Judicial Branch of 
Administration too is unsatisfactory. To 
say the least, nowhere have the prophetic 
words of Lord Hardinge that ‘‘ Unequally 
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yoked people do not puli on we^l together 
and that the weaker party suffers on 
acxjount of the contact ’’ have turned out 
so true as in our Province. 

In the presence of such overwhelming 
evidence of Bombay’s stepmotherly 
treatment it will be a height of folly to 
expect her to provide Sind with more 
amenities as promised by Sind Hindus 
in their memorandum, particularly when 
Bombay has discovered that she is already 
suffering an annual recurring loss of 
Rs. 80 lakhs on Sind 

9. Our Hindu friends urge that in 
Sind’s continued connection with Bombay 
lies the solution of communal difficulties. 
But this idea does not appeal to us. On 
the contrary, if this unnatural state of 
things is continued, instead of bringing 
about peace and happiness, it is bound 
to spell our rum. This arrangement is 
like tying two wild cats by their tails 
and expecting that it will promote peace 
and contentment among them. To link 
up four million discontented people with 
a presidency with which they are already 
fed up, in utter disregard of their feel- 
ings, IS a novel way of establishing peace. 

10. The suggestion that if Sind is 
separated many new complications may 
arise is absurd. 

If Sind ts not Separated Immediately. 

I would like to mention here certain 
difficulties wnich Sind will have to face 
if its separation is not forthwith 
effected . — 

, (a) Since the Bombay Presidency is 

labouring under serious financial 
difficulties at present, it will not be 
able to give proper attention to Sind 
with the result that the latter will be 
all the more neglected, especially m 
the matter of agricultural develop- 
ment and educational progress. The 
hopes of the success of the New 
Barrage Scheme will also not be 
realised, 

(b) As the Presidency people are 
now given to understand that they 
are spending as many as 80 lakhs of 
rupees annually to cover Sind’s de- 
ficit, they will naturally demur still 
further to advance the interests of 
Sind: 

^ . (c) After the introduction of 

. autonomy, the entire Ministry ,wiU 

^ ‘4be captured by the Presidency mem- 
bers who do not know anything of 
Sind and will do it scant justice. 


If Sind Separates. 

But if Sind is constituted a separate 
autonomous province, the following ad- 
vantages will accrue to it as well as to 
Bombay and to India incidentally — 

(a) All the difficulties that have 
Been shown above will be remedied 
and the grievances of as many as four 
millions of people will be redressed. 
The contentment and happiness of 
millions of God’s people is certainly 
a noble achievement. 

(b) Bombay will to a great extent 
be relieved of her financial worries, 
and will thus be able to run her own 
Government with considerable suc- 
cess. 

(c) Sind, with its own Government, 
will be able to give adequate atten- 
tion to its peculiar problems, such 
as the Agricultural development, the 
materialisation of Barrage foiecasts, 
the development of roads and com- 
munications, the progress of the port 
of Karachi, the growth of industries 
and of all kinds of useful arts and 
trades, the spread of education, the 
establishment of Sind’s University, 
the development of the great mineral 
.wealth of the province, the evolu- 
tion of independent public opinion, 
which all will be great assets to the 
cause of Indian nationalism. 

Finances. 

Preliminary Observations. 

While considering the financial position 
of Sind it must be borne in mind that 
Sind is a country with vast potentialities 
of development in the matter of agricul- 
ture, commerce, minerals, etc. 

The Sukkur Barrage has just begun to 
operate and it will increase the area of 
cultivation. Within 10 years of its opera- 
tion, of the total cultivable area of 
6,529,705 acres covered by the Barrage, 
50 per cent, will be under cultivation; 
after 20 years 65 per cent, and after 30 
years 81 per cent. There will be larg^ 
cotton cultivation and the province of 
Sind alone will yield two-thirds of the 
total cotton product of India. At present 
India produces three million bales and 
in 30 years Sind alone will produce two- 
thirds of that quantity. 

This IS with regard to cotton alone. 
When we consider the increase which is 
bound to come in the production of every 
kind of raw material ana the correspond- 
ing growth in population, education and 
other useful arts and trades, and when 
sulphur and mineral deposits of Sind are 
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tapped, we can confidently hope that the 
economic condition of Sind will improve 
by leaps and bounds. 

Again, if the port of Karachi, .which is 
nearer than Bombay to Europe on the 
one hand and to Arabia and Mesopotamia 
on the other, is developed to its fullest 
extent we will be able to adhieve so many 
things, e.g., we will draw five-sixths of 
the whole Moslem pilgrim traffic; we will 
arrange for the direct arrival of the Eng- 
lish mail; and we will capture the trade 
of the whole of Central India (including 
U.P. and C.P.) by opening a direct fast 
train service. All these achievements will 
greatly promote the commercial interests 
of Sind. It IS noteworthy that at present 
we have not got even sufficient shipping 
facilities at the Karachi port. 

Sind has great possibilities in the 
matter of Minerals also. In 1857 coal was 
discovered at Leilan, 27 miles north-west 
of Kotri, and specimens of it sent to Eng- 
land were found to be highly satisfactory. 
When the development of the province is 
undertaken, Sind will have its own coal- 
fields. Gypsum is abundant in Sind and 
so is Iron-ore in many places near Kotri 
and the hills south-west of Jherruck. 
Petroleum can also be found in Sind, and 
so can Carbonate of Soda and Sulphur. 
Sind’s soil being rich there are dhances of 
other minerals and commodities being 
yielded by it. 

There are endless methods of pro- 
ducing money which the future will dis- 
close. Nature, it is hoped, will reveal 
her vast hidden wealth as she did in 
America when a proper development of 
Sind’s resources is attempted. 

Two broad commercial features of. Sind 
still need special consideration. A glance 
at the imports and exports of Karachi 
for a period of fifteen years preceding 
the economic depression will show its 

steady growth as a prosperous port- 
city : — 

1907-08 ... 109,000,000 327,000,000 

1917-1& ... 195,000,000 595,000,000 

1922-23 ... 236,000,000 708,000,000 

Let us also cast a glance at the 
approximate quantities of crop in the 
Sukkur Barrage area at present and the 
anticipated yield after final develop- 
ment: — 


Crop. 

As grown at 

Full yield 


present. 

hereafter. 

Wheat 

68,000 

935,000 

Rice 

280,000 

515,000 

Jowar 

52,000 

190,000 

Cotton 

300,000 

575,000 

Exports 

183,000 

1,380,000 


It is significant to find that within this 
first year of its operation, the Barrage 
has yielded results which exceed the 
official forecast. As to the area brought 
under cultivation the following compcira- 
tive figures will show that whereas the 
Kharif cultivation has been raised to the 
extent of 98 per cent, of what was 
expected, the Rabi cultivation exceeded 
by 30 per cent, the figure provided in 
the forecast: — 


Crop. 


Kharif ... 
Rabi 


Area which was 
to be cultivated 
according to 
the forecast. 


Area 

actually 

cultivated.. 


1,394,880 1,365,947 

890,000 1,155,000 


Thus it appears that so far as 
revenues from Barrage are concerned, the- 
results are very much encouraging. 
Similarly, the land sale programme has 
also been successful. According to the 
original programme it was anticipated 
that during these first two years about 

90.000 acres of Barrage land will be dis- 
posed of, but as a matter of fact about 

1.10.000 acres have been disposed of. The 
prices which the lands have fetched are 
also higher than those provided in the 
forecast. 

Wlien we contemplate this tremendous 
increase in the products and revenues 
after Sind separates, we cannot help 
experiencing a sensation of joy. 


Sind^s Fitness to Become a Self-Support- 
ing Province Within a Short Time, 

A province with such vast possibilities 
of development is bound to become self- 
supporting at no distant date. It wpuld 
be desirable here to take into considera- 
tion the present financial position of 
Sind with a view to making a fo-recast 
of its future. We can be guided in our 
calculations by the report of the Brayne 
Conference. It will be noticed that this 
report takes for the figure of basic 
deficit Rs.68.5 lakhs and for cost of 
separation Rs.l2 lakhs, making 80.5 lakhs 
altogether. Now even if the present 
standard of administration is maintained 
and the retrenchment which has already 
been effected by the Government of 
Bombay is not taken into consideration, 
and even if the new sources of income 
are not tapped nor the leakage of 
Government funds stopped, Sind’s deficit 
begins automatically to decrease from 
1939-40 onwards, until it is completely 
wiped out in 1944-45, for which year the- 
report estimates a surplus of 4.74 lakhg. 
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After that the surplus goes on pro- 
gressively growing until it reaches a 
figure of 89 lakhs in 1961-62. 

This IS one view of the question. 1 
shall now advert to the other. The 
scheme which I placed before the Brayne 
Conference boils down the deficit to 
6 lakhs, and by suggesting various 
sources of increased revenue it points to 
a surplus of 20 lakhs for nation-huilding 
departments. I append that scheme at 
the end of this memorandum for ready 
reference. Thus it is quite obvious that 
Sind’s future in the matter of finance is 
not so dark as the anti-separationists 
depict. It IS absolutely certain that if 
Sind is allowed to pursue its only line 
of development independently of 
Bombay’s interference she will be a self- 
supporting unit within a short time and 
will ultimately become surplus and 
prosperous. 

Our Bight to have Financial Help from 
Central Government. 

While considering the question of 
financial help to Sind, it must also be 
borne in mind that it hag been paying 
large amounts into the coffers of the 
Central as well as the Bombay Govern- 
ments. It is an established fact that 
prior to 1920 Sind was a surplus 
province. This is evident from a state- 
ment made by the late Right Honour- 
able Mr. Montague, the then Secretary 
of 'State for India, in his Indian Diary; 
“It is undoubtedly true that Sind gives 
more funds to Bombay than what 
Bombay pays to Sind ” (Page 151). 

The Irrigation works in Sind which 
are productive commercial undertakings 
havp uip to date given a net profit of 
over Rs 6 crores to the Government of 
India ^nd to the Bombay Presidency, 
whereas the Presidency proper Irrigation 
works which are unproductive ones have 
swallowed over 5 crores, evidently at the 
cost of Sind. These figures are available 
in the Administration Reports of the 
Bombay Presidency P.W.D. Besides, 
the Central Government have been 
getting large revenues from Sind through 
the departments which are directly 
under their control, such as Posts, 
Telegraphs, Railways, Income Tax, 
Customs, etc In consequence of the 
Barrage works also the Central Revenues 
from Sind have been greatly increased. 

I would give the latest figures of the 
Tnoome from the two of the centrally- 
oontrolled departments : — 

» Customs ... 6 crores. 

, Income Tax over 21 lakhs- 


The figures of the earnings from the 
Railway, Posts and Telegraph Depart- 
ments are fluctuating, though they too 
yield enormous sums of money. 

In the distribution of assets, too, the 
Bombay Government have -done a very 
great injustice to Sind, as is shown in 
the Miles-Irving Committee Report. 

Coming to the question of financial 
relief from Central Government, I submit 
that we demand it on the basis of the 
same principle which has been enunciated 
by the Percy Committee that: “ Ail the 
units of the Federal Government should 
be treated as integral parts of the 
Federal Government as a whole and 
therefore the Central Government 
revenues should, as far as possible, be 
so distributed among them that none is 
left with any deficit.” What Sind really 
demands is, in the first place, a mere 
adjustment of finances with the Central 
Government on the same basis as recom- 
mended by the Peel Committee of the 
Round Table Conference and the Percy 
Federal Finance Committee. They both 
have, as shown above, emphatically 
suggested that the distribution of income 
tax revenues which at x>resent are wholly 
utilised by the Central Government, 
should be made in such a manner that 
every Province big or small is ensured 
an autonomous existence. In the case 
of Bombay and Bengal, they have 
suggested special basis of distribution of 
Income Tax Revenues in order to enable 
these two provinces to pay their way. 
They have further changed the basis of 
distribution .in regard to Behar 'and 
Orissa and Assam. We desire to have 
similar adjustment and similar conces- 
sions in the case of Sind as well, which 
are quite justified in law and equity, and 
are quite consistent with the theory of 
Federal Finances. 

Under the Government of India Act, 
1919, all revenues of British India belong 
to His Majesty the King Emperor and 
are in theory controlled by the Secretary 
of State in Council. Under section 20 
of the same Act, all liabilities of any 
part of British India are charges on 
these revenues. But in practice, in the 
interests of efficiency and autonomy, 
certain revenues have been assigned to 
the provinces under the Devolution 
Rules. There is, however, nothing m 
the Constitutional Law and usage to 
prevent His Majesty’s Government from 
making any changes in these assignments 
of revenues in the interest of order, 
justice and good Government. The only 
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limits to its constitutional power of inter- 
ference in this respect are those imposed 
by considerations of administrative 
efficiency and of the material and moral 
well-being of the Provincial Units. 

As long as the Provinces are not 
independent sovereign units and the 
Central Government retains this power 
of altering their obligations and their 
share of the revenues, the latter is bound 
to make necessary reasonable adjust- 
ments in order to ensure to the former 
adequate revenues for normal scales of 
expenditure. The situation at present 
is that His Majesty’s Government having 
accepted the principle of separating 
Sind from Bombay, the Central Govern- 
ment after theoretically resuming the 
functions, revenues and liabilities which 
it had allotted to the Bombay Presidency 
under the Devolution Rules, is reassign- 
ing them to two new Provinces of 
Bombay and Sind in accordance with the 
Federal principles governing the division 
of functions and financial resources 
settled by the Round Table Conference. 
This does not mean that the Federal 
Structure Committee and the Federal 
Finance Committee can write on a clean 
slate, and run away from existing facts. 
But this does imply the power and 
obligation to make some adjustment 
necessitated by certain intractable facts, 
e.g., the obligation to cover the 
“ deficit ” of Bengal, Bombay, Behar 
and Orissa, Assam, and of Sind. In 
re-assigning revenues and liabilities ' to 
Sind and Bombay, practical rather than 
strictly equitable considerations govern- 
ing the divisions of the assets and 
liabilities of a partnership, will have to 
be followed and the constitutional 
necessity of dispensing, as far as possible, 
with a subvention will have to be borne 
m mind. 

If .Sind is not separated, the Bombay 
‘‘ deficit ” would not be 65 lakhs as given 
on page 22 of the Federal Finance Com- 
mittee’s Report, but 145 lakhs; and that 
will have to be met somehow by other 
federal adjustments, if Bombay Presi- 
dency is to enjoy autonomous existence. 
With !Sind, Bombay will not have a sur- 
plus of 54 lakhs, as it has been antici- 
pated by the Federal Finance Committee, 
but a deficit of 38 lakhs, even after 
the income tax has been distributed. 

In this connection I wquld like to ex- 
plain the confusion which surrounds the 
use of the word deficit.” There can be 
really no ‘‘ deficit ” Province, as long as 
a whole joint-family, i.e., India, is finan- 
cially sound. A provincial deficit only 


means that under certain artificial con- 
ditions of division of revenues and func- 
tions, a certain province has a deficit. 
But these artificial conditions may them- 
selves be the subject of dispute and 
argument. 

The Miles-Irving Committee, w'hich 
came to examine the financial position of 
separated Sind in 1931, have rightly re- 
marked that the charges which are 
assumed as debitable to Sind represent 
an equal relief to the Presidency of 
Bombay, It is the cost of separation 
alone that imposes a fresh burden on the 
revenues of India as a whole.” It may 
be mentioned here that according to the 
finding of the Miles-Irving Committee, 
the actual cost of separation will be only 
11.05 lakhs. 

It has been argued by the opponents 
of the separation that the cost of separa- 
tion should be borne entirely by Sind. 
But in practice it has to some extent 
been already effected. The Tobacco Tax, 
the Electricity Tax, the charge on 
transfer of property and the enhance- 
ment m the court fees and stamps re- 
cently sanctioned by the Bombay Legis- 
lature, have automatically increased the 
revenues of Sind to the extent of 
Rs. 3 lakhs, even as estimated by the 
Miles-Irving Committee and the Brayne 
Conference. In the course of next two 
or three years, the revenues from 
these heads are likely to increase to about 
5 lakhs. The Sind Conference had sug- 
gested some additional reasonable taxa- 
tion such as Excise duty on cotton at 
the Karachi port and one anna cess. 
These two between themselves will yield 
about 21 lakhs of rupees, which amount 
will be more than double the cost of 
separation and the Brayne Conference 
has accepted the principle of both these 
taxes. 

Even according to the view taken by 
the Finance Secretary of the Government 
of Bombay in his note to the Federal 
Finance Committee Bombay will benefit 
to the extent of about 75 lakhs by the 
separation of Sind. Thus the claim of 
Bombay to the share of Income Tax will 
proportionately decrease and, to put in 
the language of Federal Finance Com- 
mittee, Bombay^ s contribution to Federal 
Government will correspondingly increase. 
T quote here the relevant para, from 
the Finance Secretary’s note: — 

These forecasts, it is believed, 
make it abundantly clear that if Sind 
remains attached to the Presidency 
or, if separated, leaves a burden on 
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After that the surplus goes on pro- 
gressively growing until it reaches a 
figure of 89 lakhs in 1961-62. 

This is one view of the question. I 
shall now advert to the other. The 
scheme which I placed before the Brayne 
Conference boils down the deficit to 
6 lakhs, and by suggesting various 
sources of increased revenue it points to 
a surplus of 20 lakhs for nation-building 
departments. I append that scheme at 
the end of this memorandum for ready 
reference. Thus it is quite obvious that 
Sind’s future in the matter of finance is 
not so dark as the anti-separationists 
depict. It is absolutely certain that if 
Sind is allowed to pursue its only line 
of development independently of 
Bombay’s interference she will be a self- 
supporting unit within a short time and 
will ultimately become surplus and 
prosperous. 

Out Bight to have Financial Help from 
Central Government. 

While considering the question of 
financial help to Smd, it must also be 
borne in mind that it hag been paying 
large amounts into the coffers of the 
Central as well as the Bombay Govern- 
ments. It IS an established fact that 
prior to 1920 Sind was a surplus 
province This is evident from a state- 
ment made by the late Right Honour- 
able Mr. Montague, the then Secretary 
■of State for India, in his Indian Diary 

It IS undoubtedly true that Sind gives 
more funds to Bombay than what 
Bombay pays to Sind ” (Page 151). 

The Irrigation works in Sind which 
are productive commercial undertakings 
hav^e uip to date given a net profit of 
over Rs 6 crores to the Government of 
India ^nd to the Bombay Presidency, 
whereas the Presidency proper Irrigation 
works which are unproductive ones have 
swallowed over 5 crores, evidently at the 
cost of Sind. These figures are available 
in the Administration Reports of the 
Bombay Presidency P.W.D. Besides, 
the Central Government have been 
getting large revenues from Sind through 
the departments which are directly 
under their control, such as Posts, 
Telegraphs, Railways, Income Tax, 
Customs, etc. In consequence of the 
Barrage works also the Central Revenues 
from Sind have been greatly increased. 

I would give the latest figures of the 
Tnoome from the two of the centrally- 
controlled departments : — 

# Customs 6 crores. 

Income Tax ... ... over 21 lakhs. 


The figures of the earnings fioiii the 
Railway, Posts and Telegraph Depart- 
ments are fluctuating, though they too 
yield enormous sums of money. 

In the distribution of assets, too, the 
Bombay Government have done a very 
great injustice to Sind, as is shown in 
the Miles-Irvmg Committee Report. 

Coming to the question of financial 
relief from Central Government, I submit 
that we demand it on the basis of the 
same principle which has been enunciated 
by the Percy Committee that: “ All the 
units of the Federal Government should 
be treated as integral parts of the 
Federal Government as a whole and 
therefore the Central Government 
revenues should, as far as possible, be 
so distributed among them that none is 
left with any deficit.” What Sind really 
demands is, in the first jilace, a mere 
adjustment of finances with the Central 
Government on the same basis as recom- 
mended by the Peel Committee of the 
Round Table Conference and the Percy 
Federal Finance Committee. They both 
have, as shown above, emphatically 
suggested that the distribution of income 
tax revenues which at present are wholly 
utilised by the Central Government, 
should be made in such a manner that 
every Province big or small is ensured 
an autonomous existence. In the case 
of Bombay and Bengal, they have 
suggested special basis of distribution of 
Income Tax Revenues in order to enable 
these two provinces to pay their way. 
They have further changed the basis of 
distribution an regard to Behar 'and 
Orissa and Assam. We desire to have 
similar adjustment and similar conces- 
sions in the case of Sind as well, which 
are quite justified in law and equity, and 
are quite consistent with the theory of 
Federal Finances. 

Under the Government of India Act, 
1919, all revenues of British India belong 
to His Majesty the King Emperor and 
are in theory controlled by the Secretary 
of State in Council, Under section 20 
of the same Act, all liabilities of any 
part of British India are charges on 
these revenues. But in practice, in the 
interests of efficiency and autonomy, 
certain revenues have been assigned to 
the provinces under the Devolution 
Rules. There is, however, nothing in 
the Constitutional Law and usage to 
prevent His Majesty’s Government from 
making any changes in these assignments 
of revenues in the interest of order, 
justice and good Government. The only 
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limits to its constitutional power of inter- 
ference in this respect are those imposed 
by considerations of administrative 
efficiency and of the material and moral 
well-being of the Provincial Units. 

As long as the Provinces are not 
independent sovereign units and the 
Central Government retains this power 
of altering their obligations and their 
share of the revenues, the latter is bound 
to make necessary reasonable adjust- 
ments in order to ensure to the former 
adequate leventies for normal scales of 
expenditure. The situation at present 
IS that His Majesty^s Government having 
accepted the principle of separating 
Sind from Bombay, the Central Govern- 
ment after theoretically resuming the 
functions, revenues and liabilities vvhich 
it had allotted to the Bombay Presidency 
under the Devolution Jlules, is reassign- 
ing them to two new Provinces of 
Bombay and Sind in accordance with the 
Federal principles governing the division 
of functions and financial resources 
settled by the Bound Table Conference. 
This does not mean that the Federal 
Structure Committee and the Federal 
Finance Committee can write on a clean 
slate, and run away from existing facts 
But this does imply the power and 
obligation to make some adjustment 
necessitated by certain intractable facts, 
e.g., the obligation to cover the 
‘‘ deficit ” of Bengal, Bombay, Behar 
and Orissa, Assam, and of Sind. In 
re-assigning revenues and liabilities ‘ to 
Sind and Bombay, practical rather than 
strictly equitable considerations govern- 
ing the divisions of the assets and 
liabilities of a partnership, will have to 
be followed and the constitutional 
necessity of dispensing, as far as possible, 
with a subvention will have to be borne 
ill mind. 

If Sind is not separated, the Bombay 

deficit would not be 65 lakhs as given 
on page 22 of the Federal Finance Com- 
mittee’s Report, but 145 lakhs; and that 
will have to be met somehow by other 
federal adjustments, if Bombay Presi- 
dency IS to enjoy autonomous existence. 
With iSind, Bombay will not have a sur- 
plus of 54 lakhs, as it has been antici- 
pated by the Federal Finance Committee, 
but a deficit ” of 38 lakhs, even after 
the income tax has been distributed. 

In this connection I wquld like to ex- 
plain the confusion which surrounds the 
use of the word deficit.” There can be 
really no deficit ” Province, as long as 
a whole joint-family, i c., India, is finan- 
cially sound. A provincial deficit only 


means that under certain artificial con- 
ditions of division of revenues and func- 
tions, a certain province has a deficit. 
But these artificial conditions may them- 
selves be the subject of dispute and 
argument. 

The Miles-Irving Committee, which 
came to examine the financial position of 
separated Smd in 1931, have rightly re- 
marked that the charges which are 
assumed as debitable to Sind represent 
an equal relief to the Presidency of 
Bombay. It is the cost of seiiaration 
alone that imposes a fresh burden on the 
revenues of India as a whole.” It may 
be mentioned here that according to the 
finding of the Miles-lrvmg Committee, 
the actual cost of separation will bo only 
11.05 lakhs. 

It has been argued by the opponents 
of the separation that the cost of separa- 
tion should bo borne entirely by Sind. 
But in practice it has to some extent 
been already effected. The Tobacco Tax, 
the Electricity Tax, the charge ou 
transfer of property and the enhance- 
ment in the court fees and stamps re- 
cently sanctioned by the Bombay Legis- 
lature, have automatically increased the 
revenues of Sind to the extent of 
Bs. 3 lakhs, even as estimated by tho 
Miles-Irving Committee and the Brayno 
Conference. In the course of next two 
or three years, the revenues from 
these heads are likely to increase to about 
5 lakhs. The Sind Oonferonco had sug- 
gested some additional reasonable taxa- 
tion such as Excise duty on cotton at 
the Karachi port and one anna cess. 
These two between themselves will yield 
about 21 lakhs of rupees, which amount 
will be_ more than double the cost of 
separation and the Brayne Conference 
has accepted the principle of botli these 
taxes. 

Even according to the view taken by 
the Finance Secretary of tho Government 
of Bombay in his note bo the Federal 
Finance Committee Bombay will benofit 
to -the extent of about 75 ‘lakhs by tho 
^paration of Sind. Thus the claim of 
Bombay to the share of Income Tax will 
proportionately decrease and, to fput in 
the language of Federal Finance Com- 
mittee, Bombay^s contribution to F<Kleral 
Government will correspondingly incri^aHe, 

I quo-te here the relevant para, from 
the Finance Secretary’s note: — 

‘‘ These forecasts, it is believed, 
make it abundantly clear that if Sind 
remains attached to the Presidency 
or, if separated, leaves a burden m 
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the Presidency’s Finances in the 
shape of a contribution, then it is 
clear that some other method of 
relief must be found if the Presidency 
IS to start its career of autonomy 
with any prospect of success.” 

Summary or Reasons for ISubventtion. 

Granting that the relief we get fro-m 
the Government of India does not come 
to us by way of financial adjustment, 1 
submit that it should be given to us 
under the label of “ subvention.” The 
reasons on which our demand for sub- 
vention IS based are summarised here- 
under : — 

1. It should be remembered that 
the province of Sind is contributing 
large sums of revenue to the Central 
Government in the shape of Customs 
duties, Railway, Post, Telegraph 
charges and the Income Tax. These 
sums are bound to increase from year 
to year as the result of the growing 
success of the Barrage. It has been 
estimated that Central Government 
will benefit to the extent of about 
75 lakhs a year. 

2. Sind has the unique port of 
Karachi, whose outstanding features 
have been already discussed. The 
Government of India even at present 
are deriving about 6 crores a year in 
the shape of Customs dues. If 
Bombay and Bengal give Government 
of India large sums by way of Income 
Tax Sind does so by way of Customs; 
Tyhereas Punjab, IT.P., Assam and 
other provinces do not contribute 
directly or indirectly to Government 
of India as much as Sind does. 

3. The Government of India have 
already benefited greatly on account 
of the launching of the Barrage pro- 
ject in Sind, as they have received 
large Customs revenues m respect of 
Machinery imported, etc. 

4. Sind IS of greater importance 
to the whole of India than even •the 
North-West Frontier Province, it 
being the frontier of India by land, 
sea and air. 

5. If, as stated above, Sind re- 
ceives financial support from the 
Central Government, Bombay will 
be correspondingly relieved of its 
present financial burden on account 
of Sind; and therefore the latter’s 
claim to the share of Income Tax 
will automatically diminish and the 

' i&idaim of the Government of India for 


its contribution from Bombay will 
correspondingly increase. 

6. If Bengal, Behar, Orissa and 
Assam receive special consideration 
for financial adjustment, then why 
not ‘Sind? 

7. The claim of Smd for financial 
help IS of a temporary nature, since 
Smd is sure to stand on its own 
legs in the near future, as is fore- 
shadowed in the report of the 
Honourable Mr. A. P. L. Brayne. 

Amount of Subvention. 

On behalf of the Sind Separation Con- 
ference, I would like to state that in the 
present circumstances the findings of the 
Brayne Conference placing the subven- 
tion at about Rs.80.65 lakhs are accept- 
able to us. It has already been made 
clear that the Government of India will 
have to part with this sum in any case 
according to the results of the investiga- 
tions carried on by the Percy Com- 
mittee I mean this amount will have to 
be paid to Sind in any case, the only 
difference being that in the event of 
separation, it will have it directly from 
the Government of India and in the 
alternative through the Government of 
Bombay. 

Period for which Subvention is Pequired, 

As estimated by the Brayne Conference 
this amount is required provisionally for 
a period of ten years, and after that 
period the Barrage revenue will, it is 
hoped, obviate the necessity of going in 
for this help. 

An Important Point, 

The Sind Conference is emphatically of 
the opinion that a statutory provision 
should be made for the amount of sub- 
vention to Sind so that the newly con- 
stituted province be not left to the tender 
mercies of the Central Legislature with 
its Hindu majority. It can easily be 
seen that it will be very harmful for^ a 
new province struggling to- stand on its 
own legs, to be a pawn in the game of 
communal politics at the centre at the 
very beginning of its career. 

Constitution. 

1. Sind requires full autonomy with 
the same powerj and privileges which the 
other autonomous 'provinces are going 
to have. The composition of the Legis- 
lature would take place on the lines of 
tRe Premier’s Communal Award, which 
gives weightage to the extent of about 
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10 per cent, to the Hindus of Smd. 
Separate Electorates are absolutely indis- 
pensable. 

2. So far as the Cabinet is concerned 
a provision may be made to have at least 
three Ministers. Their number should 
be decided by a vote of the Legislature^ 
from time to time, according to the 
requirements of the Province. No 
statutory reservation need be made in 
favoui of any community in the matter 
of allotment of Cabinet seats. It should 
be left to the judgment and the discre- 
tion of the Legislature and the 
Governor. 

Statutory ^Reservations are uncalled for. 

Statutory reservations guaranteeing 
special rights to any particular com- 
munity in Sind are absolutely uncalled 
for. The Moslems, being in a majority, 
do not require them and the Hindus 
who, according to their own admission 
“ form the most influential and educated 
minority, and have supplied the bulk of 
administrative staff and professional 
talent and who are the ‘‘ Pioneers in 
the field of education and local self- 
Government and command tremendous 
influence in all walks of life in Sind 
need not clamour for them. 

Safeguards are needed only for those 
minorities which are backward and are 
numerically weak. But such is not the 
case with the Sind Hindus. The per- 
centage of literacy among them is much 
higher than that among the Moslems; 
and according to their own calculation 
their population is 26 per cent. On their 
own admission, the trade of the entire 
province is in their hands. And accord- 
ing to their own estimate, they possess 
not less than 40 per cent, of the agricul- 
tural land of Smd. The bulk of Govern- 
ment offices are held by them and above 
all they are a most enterprising com- 
munity. Safeguards are not meant for 
such advanced communities.; and it will 
be most unfair to the Moslems of Sind 
to grant them to the Hindu community, 
for it IS feared that the safeguards may 
be used to obstruct the smooth working 
of the future constitution by thi^ hostile 
minority. 


A326. Is there anything which you 
would like to add to your Memorandum 
at this stage? — ^Yes. With your permis- 
sion, I would like to make a short state- 
ment to amplify certain points and to 
clear certain issues. 


A327. Is it a statement which you could 
hand in to be added to your record rather 
than that you should read it now? — They 
are short notes^ and they are not in a 
good readable condition. 

A32S. Very well? — My Lord Chairman, 
I would, at the very outset, submit that 
the question of separating Sind from 
Bombay and constituting it an automon- 
ous province is of the utmost importance 
to the people of iSind, They have been 
anxiously looking forward to the dav 
when it actually happens, ever since the 
year 1913, when the political consciousness 
and the practical experience brought 
home to them the real and practical 
evils of being governed by a Government 
which was placed at such a long distance 
from their Province. The natural conse- 
quence of this evil was that the Govern- 
ment took very little interest in the ad- 
ministration of the Province and it began 
to be almost entirely dependent upon the 
advice of the Commissioner in Sind who 
was entrusted with the extraordinary 
powers under the Special Delegation of 
Powers Act, 1860. This naturally resulted 
in the despotic and irresponsible, one- 
man’s rule in Smd. There have been 
very frequent protests from both Muslims 
and Hindus about it. The real remedy, 
of course, lies in granting Sind a 
separate government of its own, which 
will be directly in touch with the people 
and closely connected with the administra- 
tion of the province. I would, therefore, 
my Lord Chairman, crave your indulgence 
to allow me adequate time to deal with 
this question at somewhat greater length 
than I am ordinarily expected to. I 
(Would like to briefly trace the history of 
this question, particularly of the recent 
past, and the manner m which the ques- 
tion has been carefully gone into at the 
successive stages and how it has been 
closely and carefully examined under the 
directions from the British Government 
and that of the Government of India, I 
would, in the first place, wish to make 
it clear that I have come down here in 
my capacity as the representative and 
spokesman of the Sind Separation Con- 
ference, which body has the largest 
numerical support in the Province, as 
it can claim to speak on behalf of 80 per 
cent, of the people of th-o Province. The 
Conference has, by passing a special reso-' 
lution, desired me to submit before you, 
with all the emphasis that I can com- 
mand, that the people of Sind have a 
firm belief in the solemn pledge of His 
Majesty^s Government that .Smd will be 
constituted a separate autonomous pro- 
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Vince along witK the inauguration of new 
reforms in India, i e , simultaneously with 
the grant of autonomy to other provinces 
This decision, as ever;^one knows, was 
taken by the British Government after 
mature and careful consideration. During 
the course of the last five years, that the 
detailed inquiry into the Indian politi- 
cal reform has been systematically 
carried on, this question, too, 
has simultaneously received its due 
attention. The Royal Statutory Com- 
mission which came down to India in 
1928-29 offered the first constitutional 
opportunity to the people of my Pro- 
vince to place their case for separate 
government for their Province, before 
them, and this was done through the De- 
putation of the Sind Muslims Association 
nwhich I had the honour to lead, at 
Karachi. The Simon Commission ex- 
pressed their sympathy with this ques- 
tion, but they temporarily brushed this 
question aside by suggesting that a 
Boundary Commission be appointed to 
go minutely into the question and make 
special recommendation about it. The 
question was again reopened at the time 
of the first Indian Round Table Confer- 
ence ill 1930-31 when a Sub-committee 
was set up to thrash out this question 
and make a specific recommendation. The 
question with regard to the administra- 
tive difficulties and the unsatisfactory 
method of the present administration of 
the Province, was fully discussed at this 
stage and it was finally held that the 
solution of these practical difficulties lies 
in making Sind a separate province. As 
a result of this, the principle of separa- 
tion was accepted. In the middle of 1931 
the Government of India appointed an 
Inquiry Committee known as Miles- 
Irving Committee to examine the finan- 
cial side of the question. This Com- 
mittee issued their report, and it was 
duly considered by the British Govern- 
ment. In April, 1932, Government called 
a Sind Conference, which began its de- 
liberations under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. Brayne, wherein the representatives 
of Sind were invited to find ways and 
means to balance the budget. The Con- 
ference came to the conclusion that the 
extra cost of separation will be at the 
most Rupees 12 lakhs per annum, 
although the Expert Committee cal- 
culated it to be 11.05 lakhs. The Smd 
Representatives agreed to make good 
this amount by extra taxation, and they 
voluntarily agreed to impose one anna 
,oes§ in every rupee of the Land Revenue 
and Water Rate. This will bring in 


about 11 or 12 lakhs to start with, in 
addition to that, some other taxations 
were considered, which can advan- 
tageously be imposed to either reduce 
the deficit or to utilise it in improving 
the nation-Building departments The 
Government of Bombay have, with 
the support of Smd legislators, 
imposed the Tobacco Tax, the tax on 
Electricity, the enhancement in court 
lees, stamps and the transfer of property 
tax. These taxations will give the 
benefit of at least three lakhs this year 
to Smd alone and will rise up to about 
10 lakhs in the course of next five years 
The ordinary deficit of 80 lakhs debited 
to Smd means an equal relief to the 
Presidency of Bombay. This clearly 
shows that the separation of Smd does 
not impose any extra cost on the finances 
of India as a whole. What we may call 
deficit of Smd is the equal relief to 
Bombay. The Government of Bombay , 
have more or less acted as agents of the 
Government of India in this respect, as 
it is purely the function of the Central 
Government to so distribute their 
finances that no province is left with any 
deficit, and I maintain, the Government 
of Bombay finds no place in this arrange- 
ment. This principle was propounded by 
the Federal Finance Committee in early 
1932, which was presided over by you, 
Mr. Chairman. This Committee, on 
page 22 of their Report, clearly show 
that “Bombay, oven after the separation 
of Smd, will be left with a deficit of 
65 lakhs, unless a share of income tax 
is transferred to it by the Central Gov- 
ernment. But if Smd continues to re- 
main with it the deficit will mount to 
about 1^- crores. The Percy Committee 
have also expressed that in view of the 
fact that Sind may be made a separate 
autonomous province, it should receive 
the required subvention from the Cen- 
tral Government direct, out of the Income 
Tax, 3 ust as the North-West Frontier 
Province shall have to get. As a result 
of these investigations, the Government 
of Great Britain, through the Secretary 
•of State, have in general accepted 
the conclusions of the Brayne Con- 
ference and the statement made by 
Sir Samuel Hoare on the 6th of Decem- 
ber, 1932, while addressing the Third 
Indian Round Table Conference, is quite 
clear on the subject. 1 should like to 
reproduce a paragraph of his remarks 
dealing with the subject : Lastly, there 
are two questions on which one or two 
observations should be made before the 
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general discussion begins, viz. : tbo ques- 
tion of separation of Sind and the 
separation of Orissa. In the first place, 
there is the separation of Sind which His 
Majesty’s Government have accepted in 
principle subject to the discovery of 
satisfactory means of financing the new 
province and which the Conference 
accepted in principle last year. The 
financial problem has been examined both 
by an Expert Committee and a Conference 
of representatives of Sind presided over 
by Mr. Brayne whose report indicates 
there will be a deficit of 80^ lakhs from 
1933-34 to 1938-39, after which it would 
be continuously reduced until, in 1944-45, 
a net surplus of gradually increasing 
amount would be established. These 
estimates represent a reasonable working 
hypothesis.” He further goes on to 
say: On this basis, after allowing for 

certain possible economies and for the 
fact that additional cost of separating 
Sind 13 expected to be covered by fresh 
taxation within the province, there is 
likely to be an initial deficit on the ad- 
ministration of Sind amounting to about 
Eupees J of a crore which would be ex- 
tinguished in about 15 years or earlier if 
new resources become available.” Simi- 
larly, the Peel Committee of the Bound 
Table Conference, in their final conclu- 
sions, have recommended Sind to be 
treated on the same footing as the North- 
West Frontier Province for the purposes 
of subvention, although they suggest 
that the subvention should be given only 
for a specified period, under the Con- 
stitution, out of Income Tax that accrues 
to the Central Government. I reproduce 
a portion of their recommendations in 
this respect : “ Sind is in a special posi- 
tion in that careful investigations have 
already been made which show that it 
will be heavily in deficit for a consider- 
able number of years, but that a surplus 
may eventually be expected to emerge. 
The whole financial outlook of the Pro- 
vince depends upon the Sukkur 
Barrage. In this case, it is suggested 
that there should be subvention from the 
Federal Government on a pre-determined 
programme.” The reasons for the sub- 
vention in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Brayne Eeport are 
indeed overwhelming, and I have cate- 
gorically dealt with them in my Memo- 
randum, which is already in your posses- 
sion. On the 24th December, 1932, the 
Secretary of State for India, while wind- 
ing up the deliberations of the Third 
Bound Table Conference, made a state- 
ment on behalf of the Government that : 


‘‘ His Majesty’s Government have come 
to a definite decision that Smd will be 
constituted a separate autonomous pro- 
vince.” Again, in April, 1933, the White 
Paper was issued by Government, where- 
in it has been laid down that Sind, 
along with the rest of the Indian Pro- 
vinces, will be constituted a separate 
autonomous province (vide pages 23 and 
24). For all these reasons, you will find, 
Sir, that the decision has not been taken 
m a haphazard manner, but that all that 
has been done is with due deliberation 
and after careful consideration. We, 
therefore, sincerely believe that the 
British Parliament will endeavour to re- 
deem the solemn pledge given to the 
people of Sind and to the people of 
India as a whole. We rightly regard this 
question as finally settled, I do not for 
a moment challenge the Constitutional 
authority or the competence of tins 
august Committee. It is far from my 
intention. What I merely mean is that 
the question, having been fully discussed 
and decided upon, does not need to be 
reopened. I am, however, prepared, Sir, 
to help this Committee m clearing any 
doubts that may have been created by the 
misleading propaganda on the part of the 
anti-Separationists, or any information 
that I may be called upon to give with 
regard to the details of the Constitution 
of the future Province of Sind. 
I would, however, like to mention a few 
important points which may have been 
misrepresented by the anti-Separationists 
with a view to prejudice the Committoe. 
The first is that it has been alleged that 
the calculations made by Mr. Brayne in 
the Conference ahd the Report that has 
been issued have already gone wrong by 
several lakhs and that they will never be 
realised hereafter. I fail to understand 
how they come to this conclusion. For 
three years, viz., 1929-30, 1930-31 and 
1931-32, owing to the extraordinary de- 
pression and the low prices of agricul- 
tural products, the Bombay Govornincnt, 
like other Provincial Governments, 
allowed special rebates in the Land 
Revenue, and that, of course, must 
naturally upset the ordinary calculations 
that were made. In the year 1932, the 
Land assessment rates have been revised 
in accordance with the Barrage pro- 
gramme throughout the Barrage area, 
and have been considerably enhanced. 
Besides, the Government have allowed no 
special rebates to any appreciable degree 
and none whatever within the Barrage 
area in the current year. This 
will naturally bring more revenues to the 
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PraYince, and, perhaps, much more than 
what Ml. Brayne has calculated. Then 
there is one interesting point to note, 
that there has been 30 per cent, more 
oultivati-on within the Barrage zone in 
the last Rainy season than was 
even foiecast For instance, the 
authenticated figures which I have 
got from an official record sho’w 
that the original forecast according 
to the cultivation was to be 22 lakhs, 
84,880 acres, whereas actually in the cur- 
rent 3 'ear the cultivation has been 25 
lakhs, 20,947 acres. That means that 
there is an excess of 2 lakhs, 36,067 acres. 
This [Will give us roughly about 10 lakhs 
more revenue this year than was 
anticipated. Then with regard to 
Excise, the Government of Bombay 
have now realised the defect of 
the prohibition policy, and they have 
allowed them to open more liqueur shops 
and higher bids have been received in 
the auctions than before, so we anticipate 
greater Revenues in the shape of Excise 
as well It IS specially misleading to say 
that the deficit of Smd is 91.45 lakhs. 
You have got to take into consideration 
12 lakhs, the extra cost due to the 
separation, which amount is being entirely 
met from extra taxation. Then, Sir, 
with regard to the Barrage, some of the 
anti-Separationists in Sind have been 
rather circulating misleading rumours, 
that it will fail, and so forth. 
From the figures of cultivation, 
you must have realised that there 
has been more cultivation than was 
anticipated by the Chief Engineer him- 
self. I have already said that the cul- 
tivation exceeded by 30 per cent, the 
original forecast. I would like to inform 
the Committee that there have actually 
been more land sales than was anti- 
cipated according to the programme in 
the first two years, to the extent of 50 
per cent.; the estimate was 125,000 
acres, whereas I have got actual official 
figures from the Revenue Commissioner 
of the Barrage, under his signature, that 
they have disposed of 2 lakhs— that means 
50 per cent, more than they anticipated, 
and the rates have heen exactly according 
to the forecast, and the forecast has not 
been in the least affected by the present 
depression, so far as the sales of land 
go. Then another special point in 
this connection is that they have actually 
leased out land, 1 lakh, 25,000 acres. 
This is quite a new item; it never existed 
in the forecast, and this will give us 
8 lakhs per year more. Then it has 
been said by the anti-Separationists 


that the capital outlay on the 
Barrage has increased, and that 
the rate of interest will affect the 
borrowing for the Barrage adversely, 
and the working expenses have 
increased the land values have 
tumbled down. These are all false state- 
ments, and are absolutely misleading. Tn 
the first place, the capital outlay has not 
increased, but is down by 1 crore of 
rupees, and the statement of Sir Charlton 
Harrison, the Chief Engineer, is also very 
clear on the point and, subsequently, the 
figures which the Chief Engineer has sub- 
mitted to' the Government also represent 
an equal amount of saving. The rate of 
interest does not, one way or the other 
affect the Barrage debts, because they 
were incurred on the specific agreement 
with the Government of India at 
the rate of 6 per cent, interest, 
irrespective of the fiuctuatmg market 
rate at different times. Then as 
regards the working expenses, I might 
inform you that the working expenses 
have not increased. The Government of 
Bombay are very carefully looking into 
this question. The Government have 
abolished the appointment of Second 
Chief Engineer; that has effected a’ 
saving, and they are looking into rhe 
question of still further reducing the ex- 
^nditure. As regards the land sales, 
I have already submitted figures showing 
that there have been more sales than 
vere anticipated. These ai’e the few main 
points that I wanted to mention at the 
outset, and I am prepared to give any 
further information that I am asked for. 

Lord Hufcimoiv of Montrose. 

A329. I take it from the statement 
that you have made that you accept the 
figures as contained in the Brayne 
Report? — Yes; on the whole, they are 
satisfactory and reasonable. 

A330. You anticipate that in the course 
of 10 years the Bai’rage will be a pro- 
ductive concern? — Yes; I think these 
figures are fairly reasonable, and in the 
course of about 10 years, as it was antici- 
pated, we shall have no deficit. In about 
1944-45 it will not stand in need of a 
subvention. 

A331. You admit, of course, that these 
figures are based on world prices? — Yes. 
They have taken into consideration the 
slump rates. Mr. Brayne has clearly 
shown that the land assessment rates will 
be according to the slump rates, for five 
years, in any case; and, for that reason, 
he has made three different calculations; 
he has worked out his own calculations, 
which include the slump rates; therefore, 
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the slump rates are already taken into 
consideration. They do not alter the 
position at all. 

A332. But, naturally, the world prices 
will govern the ability to* pay towards 
the use of water and landf^ — Yes; but at 
present the world prices are at the lowest, 
X suppose; and we do not expect that 
they will go down. As things stand, the 
prices are very lou'" at present. 

Sir P. Patiam. 

A333. You agree, I suppose, that 
autonomy includes both rights and 
duties P — Yes, exactly. 

A334. And an autonomous province 
undertakes not only the rights but also 
fits duties? — Certainly, yes. 

A335. Therefore, the administration 
should be in a position not only to ad- 
minister its rights, but also to carry out 
its duties? — 1 am sure it will be. 

A336. Do you think that Smd would 
be autonomous if Sind has to depend 
upon an outside authority for financial 
subvention to carry out its duties as an 
administration Would you call it full 
autonomy? — The case of 'Sind is some- 
what different. I would like to point 
out, as I have said in my statement, that 
even now Sind — ^you may call it subven- 
tion or whatever you like — receives from 
Bombay. Originally, when Sind was con- 
quered, it happened to be conquered by 
the Army, which was of Bombay, but 
Sind was far nearer to the Punjab, and 
should, in ordinary circumstances, have 
been occupied by Northern Army; but 
circumstances so developed that the 
Bombay army which went to Afghanistan, 
while returning conquered 'Sind. There- 
fore, Sind began to be linked up with 
Bombay, but Sind has never been con- 
nected with Bombay in the past; or as a 
matter of fact any country in the south, 
and at no time has Sind been connected 
with any other province. It should hav<} 
in natural way had connections with 
the North and not with the South I 
maintain that this connection with Bom- 
bay IS purely an artificial one. Besides 
Smd gives a lot to the Central Govern- 
ment. Smd gives five to six erores a 
yeslr in the shape of Customs DutiOfi to 
the Central Government from the port of 
Karachi. Certain revenvios came to bo 
called Central revenues; and others 
provincial revenues; but, accoriimg 
to the Government of India Act» 
Section 20, the British Government 
have a right over the fmanoes ; 
they can distribute them in any 
manner they like. The division of finan- 
cial sources and revenues botiveen 


provinces and the Central (Jo\ tumniont , 
Lcording to the Meston Soil Umumt is 
purely an artificial one aiul Bnti-H 
Government can alter it in an> nay t 
like. Therefore, 1 should call ilns ttio 
financial adjustment or a fcniiM>iMrv 
financial help Thcic uas a good deal 
of discussion over this jHiini. H >oti 
were to take the case ol Assam, A ‘-sain 
IS a Deftcit Province; Hdiar ami (hdssa 
IS similarly a Defi<‘it l^rovime and .st> m 
Bengal. 

A337. I am applying Hint to all iln* 
Deficm Provinces ? — Exactly, 

A333. Supposing that the^ final | Man- 
ciple IS adopted that Deficit Pi'o^titces 
should have no claim on tli<* (’eidval Gov 
ernment for financial help, would you 
claim that Sind shoiihl bt' an ext'i*ptu#n 
to that? — Yes. I am afraiti I should say 
that Sind has an exceptional case, ami 
can rightly claim to bo placed on spociiil 
footing in that respeci. 

A339. Can you give any <‘Xi*epl ituuil 
grounds for that I have ju#4fc 

traced out the 'whole history. I have ri*- 
ferred to the difficulties we have and 
the discntninalion linguistically, <diinn 
logically, culturally and even ctunat i«%illy. 
You know the Ihuuliay Presideiu’y iueu». 
hers of the Legislat ivi* Conned do not 
understand unyilung of i.he Siiul Prd- 
vinee in regard to Its agricuHtire and 
ijUTigation system. Sind is ■th^peinleni 
mo-rc or less entirely upon irrigation^ hui 
the Bombay Presidency depentls upon ilte 
monsonn. Everything is matennlly ddh*i 
ent in nil practical aspis'ts, 

A340. You hart? saiti that Sind Itan 
suffered becnusi^ of its lunahpuiod ion udh 
Bombay? — Yes, hi'cnuse ihe Bonihj> 
ornment luis bemi v<u’y tar from *4$ ml, 
A»341. Do you think ihai the Uaita^^e 
would have been posNihle it Stud had m»l 
been with Bombay? May 1 point oin 
that Bombay has not found flau uann \ 
at all; iliat money comes from the Gov 
ornment of India. The Gmenuaeni *4 
India has borrowed the mom > *n Gie 
market and lent it to llomh.u aief 
through Ikniihay, Sind hen g4»t u 

A3 12. Do you think ihat the »ona!| I’lrk 
vinco of Sind could get ’.och big 
amounts?.--! would like to ibdni oip 
Bombay has not cont,rihuted thing 
towards Sind tor the Ikiuupe 

Sir P. It ha-v renuinated lU 

name ami its re|nBatiom 
Sir iian Sintjh |i Ime pboipv 

of Hi'curity. 

n/fae.vH. ] 'Hint in innie nr mefal 
security. 
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Sir P. Fattam, 

A343. Another point 1 would like to 
put to you would be this • Do you think 
that Sind will he able to find money for 
its full university wherein you can have 
all the education in Sind that you are 
now given in Bombay.^ — There are other 
Provinces which have not got universities 
and, besides, a university does not cost 
much. 

A344. There are Provinces that have 
not got universities. Would you be satis- 
fied with the absence of educational facili- 
ties m Sind.P — No. We have got our col- 
leges j we have got an Engineering Col- 
lege, a Law College, and an Art College. 

A345.,What about the Agricultural and 
Medical Colleges P — Yes, we can have 
these too in due course of time. 

A346 There is no desire to keep Sind 
arbitrarily linked up. The desire is only 
to find sufficient means for an autonom- 
ous Province in order that the autonomy 
can be so exercised that it can lead to the 
development and real progress of the 
people, and it is from that point of view 
that I am putting my questions? — I 
would submit that there are very many 
important points which do' entitle Sind 
to have a separate Government. There 
are other Provinces which have not got 
their own universities, such as Assam, 
for instance. 

A347. That means then that you will be 
satisfied with lesser educational facilities 
for the sentiment of being autonomous? 
— There will not be lesser educational 
facilities. There are universities in Bom- 
bay and other provinces near about to 
which students may go. 

A348. Do you think they will be pre- 
pared to take your students .P — Yes. 
Students from Sind have not necessarily 
to go to Bombay. We have got Arts 
Colleges and other colleges in .Sind. But 
for any research work or further educa- 
tion they could go to any other place 
convenient. 

A349. They are going to Bombay Uni- 
versity because it is cheaper. I must 
tell you that Bombay University has been 
refusing, or some of the Colleges have 
been refusing Indian State students since 
our transfer to Delhi from Bombay, and 
I am afraid that these Provinces, when 
they become component entities, might 
be tempted to make, first, provision for 
their own students, and then provision 
for students from other Provinces. It is 
from that point of view that I am ask- 
ing you whether you think it will be in 
your interest to separate at first, before 
you got the funds from a Province that 


gives you educational facilities and irri- 
gation facilities and many other ad- 
vantages ? — am afraid I cannot hold 
that view. We have got an Engineering 
College in Sind. In the whole of the 
Bombay Presidency there are only two 
Engineering Colleges, one at Poona and 
the other in Karachi. We have been 
admitting students in Karachi College 
from outside and we would be only too- 
willing to fill up the College 

A350. You have given as your main 
reason that if Sind is separated, by ad- 
justment and by reduction of expenditure, 
you will be able to meet your financial 
obligations? — The extra financial obliga- 
tions only and further development of the 
province. 

A3ol. Can you give me some idea as to* 
the direction in which reductions will be 
possible ? — There was a long discussion 
which took place for about twenty days, 
in the Sind Conference, and I will refer 
you to the proceedings of the Conference. 
Just to give you an idea, I would 
state that Sind expenditure is the 
highest in the whole of India. 
If you only take general statistics of the 
Provinces and compare Sind with them, 
you will find this. I have got here 
statistics which are authenticated and 
have been taken from the published 
figures of Government. Take bhe case of 
Land Revenue and General Administra- 
tion • Smd spends per head Rs. 1-1-9' 
whereas the Punjab spends Rs. 0-10^3 per 
head, Assam spends Rs 0-9-1, the United 
Provinces spend Rs. 0-8-1, Bengal spends 
only Rs.0-5-5 and Bihar and Orissa spend 
annas -/4/- only, per head. Take the 
case of the Police, about which there is 
a lot of criticism. On the Police per 
head we spend one rupee and one anna, 
United Provinces spend annas 6, the 
Punjab spends Rs. 0-8-9 and the Central 
Provinces spend Rs.0-6-5 only. I will 
refer you to the Brayne Conference Re- 
port, where Mr. Brayne himself has ex- 
pressed the opinion on page 15: ‘‘I 

therefore share the views of those who 
maintain that still further pruning of 
expenditure in Sind could be effeej^d 
though without a very detailed examin- 
ation, it is not possible to indicate specific 
items. The police expenditure, how- 
ever, is undoubtedly high and requires 
special examination ” That is the 
opinion held even by Mr. Brayne, We 
gave him certain figures, and he said that 
of course it was beyond the terms of refer- 
ence ; therefore, he could not examine 
those figures, although he held in general 
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that there was considerable room for 

retrenchment. 

A352. By that you mean the salaries of 
officers P — They too are very high, hut 
there is all round enough room to re- 
trench 3 ust as I read out Mr. Brayne’s 
opinion in general, 

A353. Under the new scheme, with 
officers stabilised as they are, how will 
Sind alone be able to reduce its expendi- 
ture ? — Much of the expenditure is in 
respect of the subordinate and provincial 
services too. Take the case for example 
of the primary school teachers. I am 
giving you merely an illustration of the 
smallest men, who are at the bottom and 
are paid the least. In Bengal they get 
Bs.lO; and m Sind they get Bs. 20 p.m. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

A354. Surely not now? The Bombay 
rate has been reduced m the last year a 
good deal ? — Yes ; but now they get Rs 18. 
If you will read the Thomas Committee 
Report which last year sat on this ques- 
tion of retrenchment, they have said a 
good deal about salaries in Bombay 
Presidency. 

Sir P. Pattani. 

A3bo. You said that in ten years 
probably by the income from the Barrage 
you might be able to meet all your 
financial obligations? — ^Yes. It can be 
safely anticipated. 

A356. Because of the Barrage income 
from the Barrage irrigation scheme and 
by the sale of land, you might be able 
to balance your financial budget without 
making any subvention P — I am^ quite 
hopeful about that, and the results so 
far have proved that. I have stated 
the figures just now about the cultiva- 
tion and land sales. 

A357. Have you ever known any Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer even being able 
to keep the annual figures of his budget? 
— No; it IS more or less a forecast. 

A358. But how can you prophesy any 
results from now ? — You have got to go on 
a certain basis and on certain calcula- 
tions. The budgets themselves are the 
matter of certain calculations. They may 
sometimes go wrong, but that does not 
mean that they must always go wrong 
The calculations may be better off or 
worse off. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

A359. May I just interpose a question 
here on Finance? Mr. Brayne^s rough 
calculation was that the basic deficit 
would be covered by the available 
Barrage surplus from 1944-45 onwards. 
That is so, is it not? — Yes. 


A360. But he specially said that that 
did not take into account the question of 
expansion or development expenditure. 
He said. It will be seen that no allow- 
ance has been made for normal growth of 
expenditure on revenue under non- 
Barrage heads or for the considerable ex- 
penditure which must be incurred upon 
communications, agricultural and other 
beneficent services if Sind is to reap the 
full advantage of her resources in the 
new era of development upon which she 
has entered.’’ The question I want to 
put to you is this • Is the development 
expenditure there referred to, which has 
not been allowed for^ the expenditure 
which appears m the Expert Miles-Irvmg 
Committee’s Report, on page 28, as net 
cost of expansion which is calculated, in 
1944-45, to amount to 23 lakhs, and to 
rise, after that, to as much as 35 lakhs? — 
The jfoint is this, that the Expert Com- 
mittee took into consideration all the 
paper programmes mad'*e by the Bombay 
Government. I would like you to turn to 
page 18 of the same Report of the Ex- 
pert Committee If you would permit me 
to examine those figures and the items 
which appear in the Table on page 18, I 
would show you how difficult it will be 
to believe that most of them will ever be 
carried out. 

A361. I did not want to go into a de- 
tailed examination of those figures, 
because they are more or less hypo- 
thetical P — Yes. 

A362 But I gather that your posi- 
tion is that this development expenditure, 
this cost of expansion estimated for l\y the 
Expert Committee, is excessive? — Yes, 
exactly. 

A363. And, therefore, should not be 
held to invalidate Mr. Brayno’s basic 
estimate that Sind can be self-support- 
ing i^y 1944-45? — Yes. 1 want to explain 
it in one word. The Expert Commitieo 
have been guided entirely by the paper 
(programme, whereas Mr. Brayne has 
been rather more practical in liiui 
respect. He has expressed the opinion 
m his Report that all the normal growth 
of expenditure should be mot from the 
extraordinary room that tho Province 
has for retrenchment and so many other 
taxations which have been suggested, 
All these sources will bo found adequate 
to meet the grovd:h of expenditure. 
Your Committee, for instance, recom- 
mended the tobacco tax which the 
Bombay Government have already 
imposed, with our supjiort. 
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Sir P. Pattani, 

A364. If a subvention is granted, 
would you accept submission of your 
budget to the Central G-overnment so 
that they can realise what sort of sub- 
vention IS really justified ^ think the 
Central Government will have the 
Governor as their Agent He will be 
quite able to look after their interests - 

A36o You will not have any interfer- 
ence from the Central Government which 
is really helping you by a subvention 
such as you have asked for ? — Yes ; but 
I think I should not express an opinion 
on that point one way or the other. I 
would maintain that the province under 
the guidance of the Governor will be 
able to take care of itself. 

A366. Now when Sind is able, after 
ten years, to meet its financial responsi- 
bilities, supposing the principle is 
accepted that Sind, from considerations 
other than finance, should have a claim 
to separation, but because of the 
financial difficulties it is decided that it 
should wait for ten years, when finances 
are adjusted properly, would you mind 
that? — Certainly, I should mind that I 
strongly oppose that view for two very 
sound reasons One is that after the 
enquiry into the finances the Govern- 
ment of Bombay have definitely known 
that Sind is to receive a sort of sub- 
vention from them of about 80 lakhs a 
year which, naturally, the Government 
of Bombay will ' resent. My information 
is that originally in their Memorandum 
to the Simon Commission they objected 
to the separation of Sind, but subse- 
quently they have waived their objec- 
tion; and, secondly, but why should 
Smd be made to have that money from 
Bombay instead of the Government of 
India, because Bombay even otherwise 
will have a deficit of a crore and a half, 
and there is no conceivable method or 
reason whereby they can make up that 
deficit. They have already done their 
utyiost so far as retrenchment goes. I 
think I will give the opinion of the 
Finance-Secretary of the Bombay Govern- 
ment when he submitted his Note to your 
committee, my Lord Chairman, when you 
were touring in India. He said that 
Bombay will find it very difficult to 
balance their budget unless they get 
something from the Government of India 
for expenditure; and there was a special 
resolution passed unanimously last year 
in the Bombay Council when a demand 
for funds from the Central Government 
^as made in excess of what even the 


Percy Committee recommended for 
Bombay. So that I really do not think 
that is the true position. 

A367. Your analogy of the income tax 
does not hold good^ because the incom© 
tax IS a direct tax? — I do not say income 
tax at all. I say any subvention from 
the Central Government, in whatever 
form. 

A368. If the subvention to the Bombay 
Government from the Central Govern- 
ment IS necessitated because the Central 
Government is pocketing all the income 
tax, which IS a direct tax on its own 
people, so any amount which might go 
to that Government is not a subvention, 
•but really their own money re-transferred 
to them on a certain percentage. There- 
fore, I do not think your analogy holds 
good.P — That is a mere difference of 
opinion between us. You might call that 
own money of the Government of Bom- 
bay. I might call certain other taxation 
as own money of the Government of 
Smd. 

fMajor Attlee, 

A369. The cost of administration in 
Bombay is higher than that of most 
other Provinces in India, is it not? — 
Yes, exactly. 

A370. Is it your case that Sind should 
have a standard of administration more 
on a level with those of other Provinces 
than that of Bombay? — Yes, but I may 
add one point, which is that the adminis- 
tration of Bombay becomes costlier when 
you include Smd with it. If you sepa- 
rate Sind from it, it becomes slightly 
cheaper. I will mention two figures : 
The Administration of Police, for in- 
stance, if you include Sind, it becomes 
as high as Bs. 1 — 1 — 0 per head, but for 
Bombay and Sind together, it becomes 
only 14 annas per head. The chief reason 
for that is that in Sind the Government 
of Bombay have got into the habit of 
paying special allowances ; that is, 1 mean 
a special allowance is being paid to officers 
who come to Sind, and even salary paid 
in Smd is higher than in Bombay Pre- 
sidency proper. 

A371. Do you contend that, if neces- 
sary, you are prepared to pay a price for 
your separation by accepting a somewhat 
lower standard than that which they have 
in Bombay — ^that is to say, a less pro- 
vision for universities, and so forth, and 
lower salaries? — ^My point is, if you were 
to take into consideration as a basis the 
Brayne Conference Beport, ^nd the cal- 
culations therein, the administration that 
we will in that case get is almost identical 




to what it IS at present in Bombay, with 
tiie exception of what you call the Uni- 
versity of Bombay, or some such minor 
things. But, it may also be added, that 
the Brayne Conference and the Expert 
Committee both have fully dealt with 
this question of having separate heads 
for all Departments, and they have pro- 
vided extra emoluments for the heads. 
Almost every Department in Sind has a 
separate head. The Commissioner of 
Sind IS the head of the [Revenue, Excise 
and the Police, he exercises ail powers 
of Inspector-General, Police, and has a 
power of supervision and control in almost 
all Departments. Sir P. Pattani said 
that there should be the Science institu- 
tion and Medical institution, and so 
forth, which really does not in any way 
enhance the reputation or improve the 
administration of Sind, for all practical 
purposes 

Sir P. Pattani. 

A372. My point is quite a short one. 
My point IS that you claim, do you not, 
that it is not necessary that Sind should 
have all these things? — ^Yes. I have 3 ust 
said that all these things that Smd must 
have, have already been provided in the 
scheme propounded by the Brayne Con- 
ference. I think I can safely say that 
Sind can afford to do without those 
things which Sind will not have, to 
start with. 

A373. The next point is, you would 
agree, would you not, that the future of 
Bind depends upon the Barrage? — ^Yes, 
very largely, 

A374. Would you say, therefore, that 
a judgment on the Finance of Sind must 
be a judgment over a number of years 
as Sind is in process of development? — 
In the future, you mean? 

A375. If you want to judge the finances 
of Sind, Sind is in the position of an 
undeveloped property which has had a 
large amount of capital put into it, and 
you will not get a full return for some 
time, will you? — ^Yes, for about 10 years, 
it has been calculated. After about six 
years or so, there will be some return 
and gradually it will rise till in about 
1944-45 we shall not stand in need of 
any outside help. 

A376 Would you claim, therefore, that 
the question whether Sind can stand 
financially by itself should not be judged 
on whether it can do it this year or next 
year or in a year or two, but taken 
over a period of years? — Sind will 
ultimately stand on its own footing, 
after 10 or 12 years. 

19365 


A377. I was asking you whether you 
would claim as has been suggested, that 
Smd should not be separated until she 
IS actually financiaUy sound? Would 
you say you must take that considering 
a period of development over a number 
of years, that il in the future she can 
become financially self-contained, that, 
therefore, she has a right to separatmn? 

No. As a reiiresentative of the Con- 
ference, which, as I said, speaks for at 
least 80 per cent, of the people, I have 
to voice their feelings, that we are 
strongly of this opinion, that Smd must 
separate immediately, and for that I 
have given adequate reasons in my 
original Memorandum, and also for the 
temporary financial help Sind has to 
get help from the Government of India 
for 10 years or 15 years at the most. 

A378. Now would you be prepared to 
accept any special safeguards for the 
Barrage administration ? The whole 
financial future depends upon that 
Barrage scheme being properly run, and 
there being proper payments made for 
the water provided. Do you agree?-— 
Yes, largely. But I do not see how you 
can bring in the safeguards. 

A370. If, as a matter of fact, that 
scheme is not wrong, and if the water is 
not properly distributed, your finances 
fall to bits?— To a large extent, it does 
depend upon tbe proper distribution of 
water. 

A380. You will also agree that the re- 
presentation in the Smd Council will be 
largely by people who are elected by 
agriculturalists who will naturally desire 
to get their water as cheaply as possible, 
will they not? — I am afraid, no, because 
the thing is that the distribution of 
water is quite a separate thing. It is 
in the hands of the administration, which 
is a well organised administration; they 
have a Chief Engineer at the head of jt, 
and he is a man of Imperial Service. He 
also has men of Imperial Service directly 
recruited by the Secretary of State for 
India as the Superintending Engineers. 
Then there is -a definite scheme. They 
have got to give water in accordance to 
that scheme. The duty has been already 
assigned for all crops, which has been 
approved by Government; and there could 
be no variations or alterations in that 
scheme. 

A381. Why not? Suppose that is tran- 
f erred, and comes under a Minister, you 
do not think there is any clanger of 
pressure being put upon a Minister by 
his constituents ? — I, personally, feel it 

4 A 
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will not be so. The White Paper besides 
says the Governor will have supervisoiy 
powers, and the supervisory powers of 
the Governor in that case will be quite 
enough. 

A3S2. You do not think there is any 
need for any special powers? — No; the 
supervisory powers of the Governor in 
that case are enough. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

A383. May I clear up that point? Do 
you mean that you accept the proposals 
in the White Paper that the Sukkur 
Barrage should be a special responsi- 
bility of the Governor of Sind? — ^No; a 
special responsibility is a very wide 
word. As a matter of fact, I have no 
apprehension whatever about the 
administration of the Sukkur Barrage; 
and I maintain there will be no dif&culty 
whatever about it. Besides, we do not 
think that anybody in Sind or anywhere 
means to do away with such a competent 
establishment and to institute in its 
place an incompetent or an inefficient 
establishment. It is not a practical 
proposition. But if it is feared at all 
that the Governor who has the special 
power of supervising will be misled by 
the Ministry, that apprehension I am 
afraid is groundless. 

Sir Begincdd Graddoch. 

A384, Khan Bahadur Khuhro, you 
mentioned that you collected at Karachi, 
I forget the exact figure you said, a 
certain amount of Customs. You men- 
tioned the figure, did you not? — ^Yes. 

A385. How much was that? — said it 
was 6 crores Of course, it has been 
now somewhat affected by the present 
depression. That is according to the 
figures that I got from the Customs 
Department themselves. 

A386 But as a matter of fact, the 
Customs collected at Karachi are not 
confined to the articles consumed in 
Sind.?— No. 

A387. All that is not paid by the con- 
sumers in Sind? — Exactly. I only said 
as a general proposition that in the 
Government of India Act it is provided 
that all the Pevenues vest in His 
Majesty’s Government. There are 
different kinds of taxations. You call it 
Customs Duty, Income Tax, Land 
Bevenue, and all that, and they are 
assigned to the Central Government and 
some to the Provincial Governments. I 
said what has been collected in Sind, 
has been collected within the province 
of Sind. 


A388. That has rather neutralised the 
effect of a Province receiving the sub- 
vention, as a matter of fact. All the 
Maritime Provinces in India collect 
Customs which are really paid by people 
inland, who consume a large part of it? 
— Quite true. But Punjab and 
U.P or C.P. do not pay as much to the 
central revenues. We have the 
advantage of Karachi port. 

A389. Then to go to another matter, 
you referred to Sind administration being 
very expensive? — Yes. 

A390, You said that that was due to 
somewhat higher salaries, and you in- 
stanced school teachers? — Yes. 

A391. I presume that when the Bom- 
bay Government sanctioned these 
higher salaries in Sind, it was because 
the cost of living in Sind was at that 
time, at all events, higher than the cost 
of living in the Presidency generally? 
— I do not agree, but the cost of living 
in Sind now, I think, is hardly as much 
as it was in 3913. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

A392. Surely, there is a misunderstand- 
ing here. The school teachers’ salaries of 
20 rupees a month was the general rate 
for the whole of the Bombay Presidency, 
was it not? — ^Yes, but in Sind they get 
Rs 5 p.m. over and above that pay. 

AS-dS. It IS not, in fact, higher than in 
the Bombay Presidency? — As a matter of 
fact, I want to point out that in Sind 
each teacher gets 5 rupees extra, because 
of Sind conditions. 

A394. You mentioned the figure of 20 
rupees, which happens to be the salary 
of a school teacher in the Bombay Presi- 
dency generally? — ^Yes, but in Sind it is 
5 rupees higher. 

Dr. Shafa ’at Ahmad Khan. 

A395. It does not include the Sind 
allowance? — Yes. Those in Sind get 
enhanced pay in all departments. 

Sir Beginald Craddock. 

A396. Are all the teachers local men? 
— ^Yes, local men. 

A397. They are all local men born and 
bred in Smd? — ^Yes. 

A398. That is to say, the higher 
salaries or the Sind allowances are not 
really due to the unwillingness of people 
from Bombay to go and serve in Sind, but 
they are due to expenses, the cost ot 
living in Sind having been in other 
times higher ? — ^I do not accept that 
principle, that the cost of living is 
higher. I accept that those people 
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belong to Sind, but it is the creation 
of the Government of Bombay that gave 
them these allowances and higher pay. 
I will give you an example j in 19*24, 
when I was in the Bombay Council, the 
question of salaries of tapidars came up. 
It is the village establishment in 
Bevenue Department ; Sind Members very 
strongly opposed that they should not be 
given higher salaries than what they 
were getting. But still the Bombay 
Government carried it in spite of their 
opposition. What could you do with 
such kind of things? 

Sir P. Pattani. 

A399. May I ask a question. If you 
had reductions there, possible to be made 
after Sind becomes autonomous, you 
think that the Ministry, as soon as it is 
formed there, should go into these ques- 
tions of readjustment and reductions of 
expenditure, so that the amount of the 
subvention from the Central Government 
may be reduced? — I do not say that they 
will necessarily do it immediately. The 
position is that at present the Brayne 
Committee has not taken into considera- 
tion these savings at all. That does 
not affect, therefore, this present scheme 
laid down therein. They will have time 
enough to do it, later on. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan, 

A4C0. Your object is not to estab- 
lish extremely cheap and inefficient ad- 
ministration but to keep up the stand- 
ard? — Yes. 

Sir Eeginald OraddocJc, 

A401. Then you mentioned that the 
cost of Police was higher in Sind per 
head.? — Yes. 

A402. Of course, if you have a large 
area and a proportionately small popula- 
tion, all those per capita calculations will 
be higher. I mean, your area is rela- 
tively -larger than your population com- 
pared with other parts of India? — ^Yes, 
to some extent, that is right. But if 
you consider the number of policemen 
and the entire staff, it is much larger 
than even in the Bombay Presidency. 

A403 But is it not a fact that your 
records of crime are greater than in most 
parts of India? — No, it is only on the 
hillsides or the borders; but Sind is 
certainly not .more criminal than other 
provinces. 

A404. We have had in other evidence 
that there are a great many dacoities in 
Sind, and kidnapping of women was pre- 
valent, and on the whole your record 
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as a law breaking Province is rather 
bad? — ^I would like to inform the Com- 
mittee that this IS the kind of false pro- 
paganda which is being carried on, 
m order to thwart the legitimate efforts 
of getting Sind separated. 

A405. But those are facts, they can be 
tested on the criminal statistics? — No. 
It has been said that there is a lot of 
communal feelings and dacoities and 
abductions of women and things of that 
kind, but the fact is that Sind has been 
the most peaceful Province, as I can 
claim, in the whole of India. If you 
were to see the history of 90 years of 
her connection with the British Rule, 
there have only been three instances of 
communal riots. They too clearly show 
up the Hindu frame of mind in Sind. 
While quoting the specific instance of 
Larkana riot I would refer to what the 
impartial English Judge says about it. 
The learned Judge, Mr. Norman, says 
that the Magistrate who took the 
initiative in arresting innocent people 
and the Public Prosecutor who conducted 
those cases have shown communal bias in 
this respect and have wrongly involved 
innocent people. In the case of 
Sukkur riots, 95 per cent, or more cases 
were withdrawn by the Government 
themselves, they being false. 

A406. But, if under existing circum- 
stances, there was communal bias in 
favour of the Hindus, under the new 
Government may there not be communal 
bias in favour of Muslims — at least that 
is what the Hindus are afraid of? — No, 

I feel it will not be so because there will 
be responsible government of the people 
themselves, and they shall have to work 
together. 

A407. You have a very large majority 
of Muhammadans in 'Sind, therefore, 
the great majority of the Members of the 
Councils will be Muhammadans, and that 
is what the Hindus are afraid of. Would 
you object to weightage being given to 
the Hindus, and their getting a larger 
proportion of seats than they would 
have under their numerical standard? — 
The Premier Award has given them the 
extra representation, and they will be 
getting about 33 per cent. The Premier's 
Award is a very reasonable scheme, and 
everyone in Sind, whose feelings I voice 
here, sticks to the Communal Award. 
Why should there be any particular com- 
munity objecting to it? There are other 
minorities in Sind and there are minorj- 
ties in other Provinces too, but none of 
them object to the communal award- 
why should Sind Hindus object? 

4 A 2 
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A408. Why are the Hindus apparently 
so frightened? — I say this is all false 
propaganda, deliberately earned on to 
oppose separation of Sind. They do not 
seriously mean what they say. 

Sir Sari Stngh Gout, 

A409. You complain of the neglect or 
Sind by the Bombay Presidency, is that 
not so ^ — By the Bombay Government, 
you mean? 

A410. In the second paragraph on the 
second page of your Memorandum, you 
say: “Our ninety years’ experience of 
Sind’s connection with Bombay has shown 
us that the latter has neglected our 
economic and social development and 
has checked the growth of Karachi port 
which possesses vast potentialities for de- 
velopment, being the nearest port to the 
West. Our roads and communications 
are in an extremely undeveloped condi- 
tion. Our nation-building Departments 
are starving. Education is at its lowest 
ebb.” This is the essence of your com- 
plaint against the Bombay Government 
which you wish to redress by separation? 
— Yes. 

A411. What would be the cost of im- 
proving the condition of Sind in the next 
10 years? — The question is of choosing 
which is the lesser evil. * 

A412. Have you calculated the cost of 
these improvements which have been 
denied to you by the Bombay Govern- 
ment and of which you complain and 
which have prompted you to ask for 
separation? — I give you general instance 
that if you were to take the case of roads, 
for the last 85 years, the Government of 
Bombay have only given us 130 miles of 
provincial roads, and how can you expect 
that the same Government will ever spend 
1 crore and 35 lakhs on the roads which 
they show in their paper programme . 

A413. I admit all that, for the sake of 
argument, but the question I asked you 
is, what will be the cost of developing 
Sind to make up the very heavy leeway 
that you have to make up in con- 
sequence of the neglect of your Province 
by the Bombay Government? — There is 
no question of calculating cost on that 
point. What I would say is that Sind, 
having its own Government, will be able 
to devote more attention to the problems 
^ of Sind and whatever money they will be 
able to save they will be devoting to 
the Province itself. The Bombay Gov- 
ernment will not do that. We have to 
go by past history in their case. Besides 
there could he no guarantee that Bombay 
will ever worry about Sind conditions. 


A414. According to the Brayne Report, 
75 lakhs of rupees are required every 
year for the next 10 years, and in 
1944-45, if the calculations are right, 
and do not go wrong, which they very 
often do, then you will be a self-sufficient 
Province P — By 1944-45. Yes^ I expect 
so. 

A415. But suppose if they all go wrong, 
then do you admit that after 1944 the 
Province will have to be re-amalgamated 
with Bombay Presidency? — No. It is 
a hypothetical case; I cannot answer it. 
Why should it at all be presumed like 
that ? 

A416. Therefore, you are landed in a 
very difficult position?^ — I do not think 
you have sufficient reasons to assume 
that. 

A417. We are launching into a scheme 
banking upon an uncertainty with no 
chance whatever of retrieving the posi- 
tion in case the worst happens, and our 
anticipations do not come true. Is 
that not so? — No; if I may say so, you 
are holding a pessimistic view, which is 
not in the least justified. 

A418. No, I am not; I am only look- 
ing into the future — If you were to be 
guided by these principles which are 
hopelessly pessimistic, there would be no 
progress in the world; no scheme would 
be launched , nothing would be done. You 
should remember that the whole Bar- 
rage scheme was based on calculations. 
Ail big schemes are always launched, 
basing thorn on certain figures of income 
and expenditure. The Government of 
India gave nearly 20 crores for the Bar- 
rage scheme which they fairly antici- 
pated would bring out good results. It 
they were such pessimistic people, they 
would not have agreed to give 20 crores. 
Then there would have been no Barrage 
scheme and no development in Sind, or 
as a matter of fact on that basis there 
will be no progress made anywhere m 
the world. We will permanently be 
where "we are and no further. Will it 
not be so? 

A 419. The next point I wish to ask you 
is : It has been admitted by you that the 
future of Sind lies on the Barrage? 
— ^Yes, to a great extent. 

A420. Sir Charlton Harrison, in his 
evidence before the Simon Commission, 
and later on, has stated, and it is a fact 
which cannot be denied, .that the water 
which flows through the Barrage is 
limited, would you agree that that is so 
now ? — Certainly not. Things have 
changed since then. You are referring 
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to wliat lie said in 1928, but perhaps you 
do not krow the later conditions. The 
Barrage has, of course, a limited quantity 
according to the Scheme. The Govern- 
ment of Punjab wanted to launch cer- 
tain schemes. On this point dispute 
arose between the two Provinces, and the 
Government of India as a deciding party 
invited them to send representatives, and 
the Government of India decided that for 
the future the Government of Punjab will 
not have more water drawn from the 
River. ** 

A421. The Government of India have 
held that the Punjab Irrigation Scheme 
must be held up, because if their Irriga- 
tion Scheme was to continue pari passu 
with the Barrage Scheme, both will 
suffer!^ — They have been held up sine die, 
and if you mean to say that by separa- 
tion of Sind, Sind will be in an inferior 
position, I do not hold that view at all. 

A422, What I mean to say you will hear 
presently, but at the present moment 
what I do say is that there is a limited 
quantity of water, and there are two 
Claimants, the Punjab and Sind, or 
rather Bombay? — ^Yes. 

A423. Influenced by the powerful advo- 
cacy of the Bombay Government, the Gov- 
ernment of India have overruled the con- 
tention of Punjab? — ^Yes, but I do not 
agree with the view that that is because 
of the power of advocacy. 

A424, Never mind; that may not be 
the proximate cause. The Government 
of India have at tlie present moment de- 
cided that Punjab must hold its hand, 
because that would imperil the success 
of the Barrage Scheme? — ^Yes. 

A425. Now Punjab is going to get auto- 
nomy, and you cannot stay the hand of 
Punjab? — No. 

A426. And you want autonomy? — ^Yes. 

A427. And now there will be a hand-to- 
hand fight between you and Punjab for 
the water? — ^Why should there be? I 
cannon see the point at all, because if 
there is dispute between the two Pro- 
vinces, naturally the Government of 
India, or the Governor-General in his dis- 
cretion, will have power to decide which 
is right. I maintain that the question 
has been finally settled between 
the Government of Bombay and the Gov- 
ernment of Punjab by arbitration at the 
hands of the Government of India, The 
whole frame is laid down, and the Scheme 
settled; so that with regard to Sir Hari 
Singh Gourds suspicion that there will 
be a hand-to-hand fight, may I say I do 
not apprehend anything of the kind. 
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Any question between the two Provinces 
must be settled by the Government of 
India. It is not a question of a hand- 
to-hand fight. 

A428. I was using that in a figurative 
sense ; you did not understand me ; but 
let that pass. The fact remains that 
there are two Claimants to a limited 
supply of water, which at the present 
moment flows through the Barrage, and 
the other claim has not yet been satis- 
fied and may be insisted on in the near 
future? — I do not hold that view, and 
I repeat that this question has already 
been settled. 

429. In which case the future of the 
Barrage would be very seriously affected ? 
— No, I certainly disagree with that view. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

, 430. May I interpose one supplemental 
question here? Do I understand that 
your position is this, that if there is no 
provision under the White Paper which 
would enable the Governor-General in 
his discretion to settle the dispute as to 
the diversion of water between the two 
Provinces, you think that a provision 
should he inserted in the White Paper 
giving the Governor-General that power? 
— ^Yes. I think, if I remember rightly, 
there is something like that in the White 
Paper. 

A431.’We need not trouble about that 
at the moment, at any rate, that is what 
you desire? — That is what I desire. 

Sir Eari Singh Gout. 

A432. In the introduction to the memo- 
randum you have said that this , is a 
genuine grievance, not only of the people 
of Sind, but of the people of India in 
general, with whom the former are closely 
bound up. What evidence have you that 
this is a grievance of the people of^ India 
generally thAt Sind is not converted into 
a setparate Province? — I would refer you 
to the three Indian Round Table Con- 
ferences in whidh this question was dis- 
cussed, and agreed to and was also 
finally decided by the ** Government. 
Therefore, it is a matter that affects not 
only the people of Sind but the repre- 
sentatives of India as a whole, to whom 
the pledge was given, and through 
them the people of Sind. 

A433. That is what you mean by this 
sentence? — Yes. 

A434. Now will you kindly turn to 
another sentence which 1 have not been 
able to understand at page You say 
about the middle of the page: For all 

practical purposes Sind is already a self- 
contained Province ” ? — ^Yes, administra- 
tively. I would like to amplify that. 
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A435. 'That is the reason why I have 
read it to you? — Yes, quite right. My 
point there is that much is being made 
by the Anti-Separationist Group that 
Smd will need this and will need that. 
What I mean is that Smd at present is 
governed in such a manner by Bombay 
that, largely due to the distance between 
the seat of Government and the Province, 
almost every important department ot 
Smd has its head in Sindh, and the 
nominal head of the Government at 
Bombay is merely guided by the advice 
of the man on the spot. 

A436. That is what you mean by say- 
ing that for all practical purposes Sind 
IS already a self-contained Province? — 
Self-contained administratively. 

A437. Then what is your grievance? 
Supposing by a financial adjustment be- 
tween the Bombay Presidency and Smd', 
Sind is made a sort of Sub-Province with 
a Deputy-Governor, would you not be 
satisfied? — I do not know that it can 
rightly be made a Sub-Province by 
having a Deputy-Governor. Perhaps 
you mean a difference of name? 

A438. Noj it IS made a Sub-Province 
for th^ purpose of stamping upon it its 
own individuality under the Presidency 
of Bombay? — Do not you see that the 
Governor will have the elected represen- 
tatives and the Legislative Council to 
advise him, and there will be responsi- 
bility on the elected representatives of 
the people as well. Why should Smd 
haVe an inferior position where the elected 
people should have no voice at all in 
the administration? 

A439. It has got an inferior position 
because it has got no money. Poor 
people always have an inferior position. 
You have said that this is a joint family 
in which Sind should receive* money from 
the rest of India? — That is the principle 
which is accepted by the expert Com- 
mittees, for instance the Percy '.Con- 
ference and the Brayne Conference. 

¥ 

Lord Eustace Fercy, 

A440. Let me Intervene. I notice that 
you have quoted the Percy Committee, 
but I do not recognise the quotation, and 
I cannot find it in my Report? — ^At page 

A441. I am referring to the bottom of 
page 17 of your Memorandum. I do not 
want to delay the proceedings; I just 
wanted to put in a caveat that I do q-ot 
recognise my child? — These are not the 
exact words I have reproduced; I have 
only reproduced the sense of the recom- 
mendations. , * 


Lord Eustace Fercy.'\ Well, they are in 
mverted commas. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

A442. You have said on page 19 in 
paragraph 3: ‘‘There can be really no 
deficit Province as long as a whole joint 
family, i.e. India, is financially sound,’’ 
but where the parent itself is financially 
in deficit, what are you going to do? — 
It is an altogether different issue. I 
should say that that is what the Miles- 
Irving Committee themselves have 
maintained. 

A443. Are you aware that the Central 
Government is in financial stf aits and has 
been in financial straits for the last 13 
years? — Every branch of the Government. 

A444. And where is the money to come 
from? — ^Well, that has already been gone 
into and there is a recommendation from 
the Federal Finance Committee support- 
ing the view held by us. 

Sir P. Pattani. 

A445. That might mean that new taxa- 
tion may have to be imposed by the Cen- 
tral Government in order to meet these 
demands for subvention from all these 
Provinces ? — Yes. 

A446. In that event, do not you think 
that if they impose more taxes Sind and 
all the deficit Provinces will have in a 
certain measure to contribute towards 
those taxes? — The Percy Committee have 
recommended that if need arises there 
should be other taxes, for instance, a tax 
on matches There have been proposals 
made by which, if the Government of 
India want to find money, they could 
find it. Taxation of matches alone wiD 
give them two or three crores of rupees, 
if I remember rightly, and the Provinces 
of Smd and the North-West Frontier 
will not need more than about one crore 
and a half. 

A447. Money will have to be found, 
hut the deficit Province will also have to 
contribute to finding that money? — The 
deficit Province has already accepted the 
tobacco tax and it does not matter much 
if it contributed a bit by way of duty 
on matches, which is an indirect tax. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan. 

A448, In reply to a question of Sir P. 
Pattani regarding the deficit Provinces — 
not just now but before — may I refer yon 
to the recoinmendation of the Third 
Round Table Conference Federal Finance 
Committee, paragraph 12, page 52? This 
is what they say : “ We propose accord- 
ingly that any proved oases of deficit 
Provinces should he met by subvention 
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from the Centre on certain conditions ” 

— ^Tes. 

A449. Further on you will find that 
they have added . “ It is important that 
the position should he final, as periodic 
revision could not fail to react on con- 
stitutional independence and financial re- 
sponsibility ’’ ?*-^ertainly. 

A450. While they agreed, therefore, to 
subvention being paid from the Centre, 
they also laid it down quite clearly that 
there should be no impinging of 
financial autonomy. Therefore, you 
do not really think that if you get sub- 
vention from the Centre according to 
these proposals, which really are embodied 
in the White Paper, your autonomy will 
be afiected? — No. Constitutionally it 
should be limited to that? — 

A451. Yes? — ^Yes; quite right. 

A452. And you want the subvention to 
be incorporated in the constitution itself ? 
— Yes, in the Act of Parliament. 

A4o3. As according to the Report, if it 
comes up for periodic revision there is a 
liability of your autonomy being affected? 
— Certainly. 

A454. Your second point was with 
regard to the standard of administration? 
— Yes. 

A455. Am I right in assuming that you 
are as eager as anybody else for getting 
a proper level of efficiency of adminis- 
tration in Sind.P — ^Yes. 

A456. And that you are not going to 
have an inefficient administration solely 
and simply because you want an in- 
dependent Sind? — Certainly. We do not 
want an inferior or incompetent adminis- 
tration. 

A457. And therefore any readjustment 
of service that may be undertaken by the 
Minister in future must keep in view 
the basic principle of administrative 
efficiency in Smd.? — ^Yes. 

A458. And such schemes will not allow 
Sind to fall if not below the level of 
Bombay, which is the highest standard 
in the whole of India — at least of other 
Provinces of India.? — Quite right. 

A459. My point is this, that no saving 
should be effected at the cost of efficiency 
of administration? — ^Yes, of course. 

A460. And you demand separation of 
Sind distinctly on this condition? — Yes, 
I have figures to show that Bombay has 
the highest and most expensive adminis- 
tration, but it cannot be said that Bengal 
and the Punjab are inefficient or incom- 
petent in administration ; they are equally 
good. 

A461. Then another point was raised. 
May I draw your attention to the fact 
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that there are certain arrangements in 
Provinces such as the Punjab and United 
Provinces whereby a certain number ot 
students of the Punjab were annually 
admitted to the Engineering College ab 
Roorkee which agreed to take at least 
40 students every year, because the 

Punjab Government itself could not make 
financial arrangements for their own 

College, so that these arrange- 
ments regarding the universities and 
other institutions which are highly 
specialised are not only possible but 
probable? — Yes, exactly. I will give 
you an instance. The Director 
General of Police in Sind was 
talking to me, and he said It 

will be cheaper for Sind for their 

police training to go to the Government 
of Punjab because they will be able to 
do it at less cost than Bombay is doing 
it now Bombay training is more ex- 
pensive than Punjab, but Punjab is no 
less efficient. 

A462. I can give you an example iu 
my district of the training of proba- 
tioners for the Political Department 
where you get students from all parts of 
India. 

IfOrd Eustace Fercy.'} Are we to have 
a discussion here as to the degree as to 
which there is really interchangeability 
of Provinces in university education. 

Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khcmi.~\ No, my 
point is this; that it is possible even if a 
Province does not make arrangements for 
them to get the benefit of university 
education in other Provinces. 

Lord Eustace Percy.'] You remember 
that Behar and Orissa tried to do that 
with the Universities of Bengal and did 
not succeed, and had to establish uni- 
versities of their own 

Sir Hari Singh Gour.] Even the 
small Province of Delhi had to establish 
a university of its own because Punjab 
would not give facilities. 

Lord Eustace Percy.] We had better 
not carry this discussion further. 

Sir P. Pattani.] I have never said it 
is not possible to come to some arrange- 
ment with the Province, but I must say 
this, that what is possible under a Cen- 
tral Government may not be possible 
when each Province claims to be a 
separate autonomous Province. 

Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan.] May I 
reply that we advocated inter-provincial 
councils for many years for co-ordinate 
education, agriculture and other trans- 
ferred departments, and I do not see 0 ny 
reason why twith the advent of provincial 
autonomy we should not have provincial 
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intercourse and co-operation more 
intimate and still more effective. 

Sir P. Patfam ] It may be possible but 
it is also possible and probable that it 
may not be acceptable to the Provinces. 

Dr. Shafa^ai Ahmad Khan, 

A463, I think all these questions were 
very thoroughly considered by Brayne’s 
Committee, I went through its proceed- 
ings last year ? — They were considered 
both by the Brayne Conference and the 
Miles-Irvmg Conference. 

A464. There was one point put by my 
Lord Chairman with regard to the actual 
amount needed for the separation of 
Sind over and above the basic deficit of 
80 lakhs. Am I right in assuming that 
the Miles-Irving Committee estimated 
that amount after considering the need 
of Sind at pages 46 to 82 at llj lakhs 
and that Brayne’s Committee practically 
upheld that, adding only half a lakh, so 
the basic amount needed is 12 lakhs, and 
that I suppose will be met by the cess 
which the Zamindars of Sind have agreed 
to levy to pay off this amount? — ^Yes; all 
the extra cost is to be borne by taxation. 

A465. So the net deficit will be 
80 lakhs? — ^Yes; that is the amount 
estimated. 

A466. And it will not be really 92 lakhs 
at all? — ^No, not at all, because they 
debit on one side and do not give credit 
on the other side. 

A467. Now I come to the Sukkur 
Barrage Last year we came to a com- 
promise regarding the Sukkur Barrage 
that the Governor of Sind should have 
special power with regard to administra- 
tion of Sukkur Barrage. I stand 
by that because I feel it is essential. 
What is your opinion with regard to that 
provision.? — I have said that there will 
not be much need for it. 

A468. But if there is need? — ^The 
supernumerary powers provide for that. 

A469. You mean that the Governor 
would exercise supervision in 
emergencies ? — That would be natural, 
but he cannot manage without the 
constitutional Government. The only 
thing IS that the appointment of the 
Chief Engineer will be made by the Gov- 
ernment itself, so that he will have the 
assistance of the Chief Engineer in times 
of crisis, when and where it is con- 
sidered necessary, thus the effioiency of 
the administration is not going to be 
seriously affected. 

A470. Of course the detailed arrange- 
ments and the detailed rules and regula- 


tions which may be framed by the Gov- 
ernor in consultation with the Minister 
will have to be discussed later on, the 
Minister on the one hand and the Gov- 
ernor on the other? — Yes 

A471. If a satisfactory compromise is 
arrived at between the Governor on the 
one hand and the Minister on the other 
regarding the spheres of men’s influence 
over the administration of Sukkur 
Barrage, then you will have no objection 
at all to it? — In those cases where he 
thinks there is need to interfere the 
Governor will interfere. 

A472. Therefore, there will he really 
no difficulty in keeping the administra- 
tion of the Sukkur Barrage up to the 
mark and keep at a very high level of 
efficiency, if these are actually accepted? 
— ^I maintain that the administration will 
not be affected. I do not think any 
Government or Ministry will be so foolish 
as to rum the efficiency of the adminis- 
tration and thereby affect the finances 
of the Province; they will not do it in 
self-interest. 

A473. No Minister would really ever 
try to interfere in the day-to-day ad- 
ministration of the Sukkur Barrage? — 
Certainly not; he would resign rather 
than do it, because the consequences, if 
he has got any political career to look to, 
would be very serious. 

A474. So that for all practical pur- 
poses the Sukkur Barrage will be prac- 
tically autonomous, though the line of 
policy must be indicated by the Minister? 
— Yes, Of course, I do not associate 
myself with the view that there 
should be interference with the Ministry 
by the Governor. If in any case there 
is genuine ground to feel that the effi- 
ciency is going to be affected, of course, 
the Governor can intervene, hut 
ordinarily I do not think the Ministry 
will discharge their responsibility in such 
an inefficient manner, that they will ruin 
the administration of the Sukkur 
Barrage. 

A475. And even if they do, it is highly 
probable that the Governor will come 
down on the Minister? — ^Yes. 

A476. Do not you think that the 
Sukkur Barrage scheme is based on the 
probability of a certain amount of 
success, if it is well executed and 
conceived ? — Generally, of course. In 
all the schemes that are launched, 
you first and foremost make your 
calculations properly, and they are 
thoroughly examined. In tEe case 
of the Barrage, that went on being 
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tliorouglily examined since 1907 . Tihe 
idea was mooted then and subsequently 
again in 1913 and 1914, when the Sec- 
retary of State turned it down. Then it 
was prepared by the Government of 
Bombay in 1920-21 and it was 
thoroughly examined by the experts 
of the Government of India, and experts 
here in London under the direction of 
the Secretary of State for India, and in 
1923 it Vv^as finally passed by the Legis- 
lative Council, and it was fully discussed ; 
and thus it .was examined previously by 
the experts in Bombay of the Govern- 
ment of India and here. 

A477. My point is simply this: you 
will agree with me that generally on the 
lines of policy indicated in the Sukkur 
Barrage Scheme, the hopes have been 
realised so far? — Yes, of course, so far. 

A478. And there is no reason why in 
the course of time Sind should not be- 
come practically financially a self- 
supporting Province? — I have every hope 
of that, and I have no reason to feel 
otherwise. 

A479. There are some objections 
raised by various bodies that the demand 
for a separation of Sind is recent in 
origin, that only dates back to about 
1927, or something like that? — Certainly 
not. I said just now in my opening re- 
marks, that as early as 1913 it was 
being considered. The late President of 
the Congress Mr. Burgir and Mr. 
Harchandrai Vishindas were working 
hand in hand in this matter, 
at the time of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reform. In 1918 again the 
Congress had a Session, and they 
appointed a Sub-Committee to go into 
this question. That Sub-Committee con- 
sisted of no less than five Hindus, and 
they unanimously recommended that Sind 
should be immediately separated. That 
was in 1918, and that original Report 
was secured by me, and I had it circu- 
lated. 

A480. When? — ^Last year. I got it re- 
published last year for the intelligence 
of the members, for reminding them of 
what was done by the Congress. Again 
in 1927 it was reiterated by the 
Congress, and later the All Parties Con- 
ference at Lucknow accepted the prin- 
ciple of separation. 

Sir P. Pattani. 

A481. I think in 1918 an essential con- 
dition was attached to the recommenda- 
tion that finance should be found by 
Sind? Was it conditional or was it un- 
conditional? — I beg your pardon. In 


1918 when they appointed a Sub-Com- 
mittee in Karachi, they recommended 
that Sind should be separated, irrespec- 
tive ot any condition; no condition what- 
ever was attached. 

A482. But you are now attaching the 
condition of subvention. That means 
that Sind should be self-supporting?— 
No; they have not said that, I was say- 
ing that in 1918 they never said that. 

Sir P. Pattam.l Let me tell you this, 
that 1 am not against the separation of 
Sind. I say that no communal considera- 
tion, nor even consideration of admini- 
sbrative efficiency should come in the way 
of self-determination of any Province of 
India, but I should certainly wish that 
autonomy and financial responsibility 
should go together; that is all. 

Dr. Shafa^ at Ahmad JB^hcm, 

A483. Is there any truth in the state- 
ment that this demand is a mere matter 
of politics? — No. It has its origin in 
the Province of Sind itself, and all the 
leading people in Sind Province are in 
favour of it strongly. 

A484. What is the state of communica- 
tion now between Sind and Bombay ; is it 
very difficult? — ^It is as bad as ever. 
From the Sukkur District, where the 
Sukkur Barrage is, the most important 
place of Sind, it would take 60 hours to 
reacn Bombay and even more to reach 
Poona. 

A485. Do the memoers of the Cabinet 
ever visit Sind at all? — No. We have 
Ministers who have been in office for 
three years and have never seen Sind 
once; there are common instances of that 
kind. 

A486. And does the Legislative Council 
take a very active interest? — So far as 
the Legislative Council goes the members 
do not understand at all the Sindhi 
problem ; they are absolutely ignorant of 
the conditions. They do not know about 
irrigation; they do not know about land 
condition ; they do not know anything 
about the other administrative con- 
ditions at all. 

A487. Do you think that the Muslims 
of Sind will be able to run the adminis- 
tration effectively without the help of 
the Hindu community? — The Hindus, of 
course, will have a share ih the adminis- 
tration. They are 33 per cent, repre- 
sented on the Legislative Council. 

A488. And the Cabinet also? — ^And the 
Cabinet. 

A489. Can you conceive the possibility 
of a Cabinet of Sind being constituted 
in which there is not a Hindu member? 
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— IS impossible, I consider. There is 
bound to be a Hindu Minister. 

A490. And you tiiink that the parties 
m Sind will be based mainly upon non- 
Oommunal principles? — ^Yes; I think there 
will be no Communal Party. Even now 
in Bombay you have several Parties; you 
have the Backward and Depressed 
Classes and you have the Advanced 
Classes; there are three or four Parties 
in Bombay. 

A491. Was Sind a deficit Province 
prior to 1919? — No. As a matter of fact 
I have reported this also, that for five 
years between 1910 and 1916, for which 
iwe had the figures in the Legislative 
Council, Sind was a surplus Province. 
The position was that actually the 
deficit came later on after 1916-17, 
because at that time the War was ter- 
minating, and there had been special 
allowances for our officials and adminis- 
tration became costly, because everything 
was dear. Immediately after the War 
those allowances were amalgamated with 
the salary, and the salary suddenly in- 
creased to an enormous proportion at the 
time when the reforms were introduced, 
and since that time the administration 
has become more costly in that respect. 

A492. I gathered from a reply that you 
gave to another Member that you accept 
the Brayne Report generally?' — ^Yes 

A493. And that if Sind is separated on 
the conditions indicated there, there is 
no reason why Sind should not take her 
place side by side with other Provinces 
on the same footing.? — 'Oh, yes. 

A494 Do you think that after respon- 
sible Government had been established 
in Sind there would become Communal 
Parties in Sind ? — There is less chance 
of that there than there is now. 

A495. Why? — One thing is the respon- 
sibility, chiefly. People will have a 
responsibility of their own, and they iwill 
run on more economic lines, and the 
■Communal considerations iwill not have 
any important part to play, because the 
Ministry will have to carry the good- 
will of both communities and will need 
their support. 

A496. Do you think it is possible for 
any Government in Sind to succeed even 
for 24 hours if the Hindu community 
is unanimously opposed to it? — ^The 
Hindu minority in Sind is a very 
powerful minority, although it may be 
24 per cent, of the population. The thing 
is that they are a well organised oom- 
*munity in the first place, well educated 
and well to do. They have such good 


qualifications that they are a community 
which could not be ignored in any re- 
spect, and they will have a very important 
part to play in the Province. They v/iil 
have a substantial share in the Legis- 
lation and in the Government. It is 
impossible that you can ignore an 
important minority , of that kind. 

Mr. Davidson. 

A497. I would like to ask two ques- 
tions. On page 4 one of the claims you 
make with regard to the separation of 
Sind is that the Port of Karachi will be 
considerably developed and that with a 
fast tram service to Cawnpore and Delhi 
the whole business of Northern and Cen- 
tral India will be captured? — ^Yes. 

A498. Would it be fair to say that not 
unnaturally Bombay has been inclined not 
to look very favourably on any very big 
development in Karachi? — Yes, that is 
true. Karachi Port is much nearer to 
Euroipe; it will be at least 36 hours 
nearer by steamer, and in the ordinary 
course of circumstances, it Sind lhad its 
own Government you would have seen all 
this European connection, steamers and 
business connections and all that, first 
with Karachi and then with Bombay. 
Even up to now we have not got any 
direct or fast train service with Northern 
India. From Northern Punjab they are 
attempting to send a lot of agricultural 
products even so far as Calcutta and 
Bombay because it saves time and money, 
having better facilities to those part© of 
India than to Karachi, although, it may 
be nearer in distance and because it 
would be cheaper for them. 

A499. The other question is in connec- 
tion with the Sukkur Barrage scheme; 
that scheme of course is a scheme of de- 
velopment ? — Yes. 

A600. Scientific planning for the bring- 
ing into irrigation in stages of large 
tracts of Sind? — Yes. 

A501. When responsible Government is 
set up, it is possible tbat in India as in 
any other countries pressure will be 
brought by the electors in one constitu- 
ency claiming that their district has 
greater needs than other districts, and 
pressure may be brought upon the Minis- 
try to vary the general layout and de- 
velopment of the scheme. You would not 
object, I presume, to some safeguard 
being provided which would enable the 
scheme as a whole to be developed as it 
was planned scientifically by the ex- 
perts who knew their job? — I take objec- 
tion to that and I would add this that 
it will not be a practical proposition.. 
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What has been designed has been carried 
out and comipleted already and there is 
no practical possibility of effecting any 
change of that kind. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

A502. Just one concluding question. To 
what extent does the success of the 
Barrage development scheme depend 
upon export trade? — I have said some- 
thing about that in my memorandum too. 
I have said that Sind will be growing 
largely cotton and it will be growing 
almost as much as the rest of India and 
there is a considerable demand for its 
produce at present. I was discussing 
this very recently with the chief agri- 
cultural officer in Sind and the repre- 
sentatives of the European Chamber 
of Commerce at Bombay. There is 
much demand outside for the products, 
for instance cotton, oil seed and things 
like that. With, regard to rice, for in- 
stance, Sind is one of the most im- 
portant Provinces that produce rice. Of 
course Burma rice is cheaper but Sind 
rice is much better and more appreciated. 

A503. All I wanted to get at was this, 
that Sind will be looking to world 
markets and not to internal Indian 
markets, for the marketing of a large 
proportion of its produce? — That is go, 
but there is one point I might mention, 
that there is a growing tendency m 
India for the consumption of wheat. If 
you were to see the figures of late you 
would find that India as a whole is con- 
suming gradually much more wheat than 


it used to and with that consumption 
I feel for many years to come that what 
Sind produces could not be exported, but 
it will be consumed internally. 

Sir Pegmald Craddock. 

A504. One question I forgot to put; 
in developing these new acres of land 
under irrigation of the Sukkur Barrage, 
will you be dependent on populations 
coming in from outside, or will the land 
be taken up by the existing population 
of Smd? — At present we are concentrat- 
ing more on the machinery. At present 
the Chief Agricultural Officer who has 
been appointed for Sind is carrying on 
experiments on that line. Perhaps we 
shall depend upon labour being intro- 
duced to a certain extent, but so far 
there has not been much, and that will 
depend how the lands are sold, whether 
they are being purchased by the local 
people or by outsiders. In those areas 
where they are purchased by outside 
people you will have outside labour, but 
in the greater enterprise you will have 
mostly machinery used. There is one 
gentleman who has taken up 40,000 acres 
for cotton and sugar cane in Sind, and 
perhaps there will be special sugar cane 
machines; he is going to make use of 
machinery mostly for that. 

A505. Is it producing long staple 
cotton, or short staple? — They are trying 
different things from Egypt, America and 
Japan, but mostly the Sind local crop. 

Lord Eustace Percy."] Thank you very 
much. 


{The Witness is directed to withdraw.) 
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Present : 


Earl of DerlDj. 
Lord RankeiMonr. 
Lord Snell. 

Mr. Cocks. 


Mr. Foot. 

Sir Joseph Nall, 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 


Nawab Liaqat Hyat-Khan. 
Sir Hubert Carr. 

Mr. Ghuznavi. 


Delegates. 

j Sir N. N. Sircar. 

Sir Manubhai Mehta. 


The EARL of DERBY in the Chair. 


Mr. B. N. Chopra, iMr. R. P. Bagla and Mr. K. L. Mehta are called in 

and examined. 


Earl of Derby. 

Bl- Gentlemen, yon represent the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
Provinces, do yon not? — (Mr. Chopra.) 
Yes. 

B2. Mr. Bagla, yon are the Honorary 
Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United Provinces, and yon are a 
Member of the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly. That is so, is it? — (Mr. Bagla.) 
Yes. 

B3. Mr. Mehta, yon are proprietor 
of the Bharat Engineering Company of 
Cawnpore?^ — (Mr. Mehta.) Yes. 

B4. Mr. Chopra, yon are the Assistant 
Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 


of the United Provinces, and yon are 
Dean of the Faculty of Commerce, Agra 
University? — (Mr. Chopra.) Yes. 

B5. Yon have submitted to ns a Memo- 
randum of your evidence. Is there any- 
thing yori would like to say to ns, in the 
first instance, to add to it, or with regard 
to it? — We have nothing to add to what 
we have said there, but if any statement 
requires further elucidations we will 
answer the questions. 

B6. Yon will be ready to answer any 
questions on the evidence you have put 
in? — ^Yes. Memorandum 34 is as 
follows: — 


M EMORANDUM 34 SUBMITTED BY THE UNITED PROVINCES CHAMBER 

OF COMMERCE, CAWNPORE. 


The Chamber was established in 1914, 
Its present strength is 110 members. 
All important trades and industries of 
these provinces are represented in the 
Chamber. Its representative character 
was duly recognised under the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme of Reforms and the 
only seat allotted to Indian commerce on 
the United Piovinces Legislative Council 
was assigned to this Chamber. In the 

White Paper ” also the Chamber has 
been named as the constituency for 
electing the representative of Indian 
Commerce on the Proposed U.P. Legis- 
lative Assembly. 

The Chamber desires to confine its sub- 
mission to the question of representa- 
tion of Indian Commerce of the United 


Provinces on the Central and Provincial 
legislatures. The points that it wants 
to make out in that connection are, 
briefly, as follows : — 

(1) The representation on the Pro- 
vincial Legislature conceded, under 
the proposals of His Majesty^s Gov- ' 
ernment, to the commercial interests 
of U.P. is inadequate and com- 
pares unfavourably with the repre- 
sentation allowed to similar interests 
in several of the other provinces. 
From the Statement appended to 
this Memorandum it will be seen that 
in the lower Chambers in the pro- 
vinces 19 out of a total of 250 seats 
in Bengal, 7 out of 175 in Bombay, 
4 out of 192 in Bihar and 11 out 
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of 108 in Assam have been allotted 
to Commerce, hut in the United Pro- 
vinces only 3 out of 228 seats have 
been so far allotted. In population 
the United Provinces are second only 
to Bengal and in commercial im- 
portance U.P, does not compare un- 
favourably with one of the Presi- 
dencies and with Bihar and Assam. 
Out of the three Commerce seats in 
the U.P. Legislative Assembly two 
are proposed to be allotted to 
European Commerce and only one 
in Indian Commerce. This will per- 
petuate the injustice that was done 
to Indian Commerce in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Scheme of Refoims. 

(2) In the Upper Chamber of the 
provincial legislature no direct re- 
presentation of commerce has been 
provided for Direct representation 
of commerce is even more necessary 
in the revising Upper Chambers than 
in the popular Lower Chambers. 

(3) In the Lower Chamber of the 
Federal Legislature direct representa- 
tion to Commerce, European and In- 
dian, has been provided in case ot 
the three Presidencies, one seat being 
allotted to Indian Commerce in 
each of the Presidencies. Indian 
Commerce in U.P., however, is to 
share one seat with the other pro- 
vinces in Northern India, which pre- 
sumably included the Punjab, North- 
West Frontier and Delhi. The 
Simon Commission in paragraph 
141 (Vol. II) of their report com- 
mented upon the excessive repre- 
sentation of the Presidencies as com- 
pared with the representation given 
to other provinces in the existing 
Legislative Assembly. The Com- 
mission’s criticism would apply with 
equal force to the proposal of His 
Majesty’s Government regarding the 
representation of Commerce in the 
Federal House of Assembly. One 
non^provincial seat for Indian Com- 
merce in the House of Assembly has 
been allotted to the Federation ot 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry, In all probability this 
seat also will generally be hlled by 
a member hailing from one of the 
presidency towns. 

In view of the above the Chamber 
respectfully submits that the proposals of 
His Majesty’s Government in so far as 
they relate to the representation of In- 


dian Commerce of the United Provinces 
may be amended in the following 
respects : — 

(1) In the new U.P. Legislative 
Assembly at least two seats should be 
allotted to the United Provinces 
Chamber of Commerce which, accord- 
ing to the White Paper,” is to be 
the constituency for Indian Com- 
merce. 

(2) In the new U.P. Legislative 
Council (Upper House) one seat 
should be provided for Indian Com- 
merce (through the U.P Chamber 
of Commerce). This should be pos- 
sible without increasing the proposed 
strength of the House as one of the 
nine seats to be filled by nominations 
can be allotted to India Commerce. 

(3) In the matter of representa- 
tion of Indian Commerce in the 
Federal House of Assembly the 
United Provinces should be treated 
on the same footing as the Presi- 
dencies and a separate seat should be 
allotted. As in the case of the 
Presidencies, the constituency for 
this purpose should be the same as 
represents Indian Commerce in the 
provincial legislature, i.e., the 
United Provinces Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Ix^rd IRavikeillour.'] I think as some of 
the delegates from India are here, and it 
is obvious that they must have first-hand 
knowledge on these points, I would 
prefer to reserve any possible questions 
I might have to ask until they have 
asked questions. 


Sir Manubhai JSf, Mehta, 

B7. Although it is not expressed in 
your Memorandum I find from other 
Memoranda that in the Statutory Com- 
mission Report there are certain adverse 
remarks as regards your Chamber of 
Commerce that you do not really repre- 
sent the full commercial interests of 
Caiwnpore, but that yours is rather a body 
of people taking slight interest m com- 
merce. There are several adverse re- 
marks^ against this body in the Simon 
Commission Report. Will you kindly tell 
me if the state of things has now im- 
proved .P—I would request you to let mo 
know where these remarks are made 
because I do not happen to have come 
across them. Possibly you refer to a 
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certain despatch of the United Pro- 
vincial Government, or is it to something 
else? I should like to know what those 
remarks are before I answer the question. 

Sir Joseph Nall.^ Is the reference in 
the Simon Beport available? 

Sir N. N, Sircar.2 I think you will find 
that not in the Simon Commission Be- 
port, but in the United Provinces Govern- 
ment Beport. 

Sir Manubliai N, Mehta. 

B8. Volume 1, page 271, of the Minutes 
of Evidence. It was quoted in another 
Memorandum we had to-day. I will read 
it to you “ Only so recently as 1929 
this body did not place any evidence 
before the Boyal Commission on Labour. 
In striking contrast to this picture the 
Merchants^ Chamber — that is really a 
quotation from the other Memorandum, 
but I will quote from the Simon Com- 
mission Beport, also the United Provinces 
Government Beport. The United Pro- 
vinces Chamber of Commerce has at pre- 
sent one member and the Upper India 
Chamber two members. The former 
chamber claims equal representation. The 
claim is based on the view that the 
United Provinces Chamber is more repre- 
sentative of the Indian trade and com- 
merce than the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce. The original differentiation 
was based on the ground that the Upper 
India Chamber controlled far more 
capital than the United Provinces Cham- 
ber and occupied a position of much 
greater importance. There is little com- 
parison in the capital controlled by the 
members of the two Chambers. The 
Upper India Chamber includes all the 
big commercial and industrial concerns 
in the Provinces. The United Provinces 
Chamber, on the other hand, is more 
representative of small Indian concerns 
such as piece-goods importers, oil and 
grain millers, etc.’’ This is the passage 
I refer to: It has much less stable 

membership than the other Chamber and 
the amount of arrears of subscription 
written off annually suggests that a con- 
siderable number of its members have 
little or no interests in its work. It has 
a larger membership than the Upper 
India Chamber, but it admits to its 
membership any individual interested in. 
trade, commerce or industry, and quite 

number of its members appear to be 
indirectly so interested. Its representa- 
tive in the Legislative Council since 1921 
has been a lawyer and not a commercial 
man in the strict set^e. There is no 
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doubt that the Upper India Chamber is 
the better organised and the more in- 
fluential body and that it represents far 
wider commercial and industrial interests 
than the United Provinces Chamber. 
There is nothing to show that the com- 
parative position of the two Chambers 
has materially changed since 1919 and 
we are unable to recommend equal re- 
presentation.’^ These were the remarks 
I refer to. I wanted to know if these 
remarks are still applicable or could you 
show that there has been any improve- 
ment!’ — In the first place, we are not 
prepared to accept that this criticism of 
the United Provinces Government was in 
every respect justified. When the Simon 
Commission was taking evidence the 
chamber, rightly or wrongly, by a 
majority of votes m the Committee, at 
that time decided not to lead any evi- 
dence before that Commission. I do not 
mean to suggest that that was the 
reason why this criticism was made by 
the United Provinces Government, but, 
in any case, if we had a chance to reply 
to that criticism we would have met some 
of this criticism, and, in fact, I remember 
it (was answered in a communication that 
was sent by the chamber to the United 
Provinces Government then. It is men- 
tioned there that, according to our 
Memorandum of Association, any person 
who is interested in trade, commerce and 
industry can become a member. In this 
connection I would point out that, accord- 
ing to the rules of the Premier Chamber 
of Commerce in India, that is the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, anyone who is 
interested in trade, commerce or in- 
dustry, art, science or literature, can 
become a member of that chamber. 
That is the qualifying clause. I do not 
mean to say that any considerable pro- 
portion of their members arc not business 
men, but the criticism was with regard 
to the qualifying clause, which is as I 
have just mentioned. As regards quite a 
large number of members being only in- 
directly or remotely interested, I have 
got a list of the members which I believe 
has been circulated to the Committee 
just now. A look through that will show 
that there is not a single member who 
can be said to be not closely connected 
with commerce. Another criticism has 
been made against the representative of 
the chamber in the Legislative Council. 
He is one of the premier citizens of 
Cawnpore and he is no doubt a practising 
lawyer. 
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B9. He is not a cx>-minei'ce man; he is 
a lawyer ^ — He is a commerce man in the 
sense I have just pointed out. He is 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
a big Cotton Mill; he is a director of the 
British India Corporation, Limited, 
which IS the biggest concern of its kind 
in the United Provinces or perhaps in 
India, he is a Director of the Punjab 
National Bank, Limited, Cawnpore 
Branch; he is Chairman and Member of 
the Board of Directors of many joint 
stock companies. He presided over the 
Industrial Conference at Sitapur in 1916 
and he has been representing the Cham- 
ber in the Legislative Council for several 
years. It is true he is not buying and 
selling, but if with the qualifications I 
have just mentioned he cannot be said 
to be closely connected with commerce 
and industry, then that criticism is cor- 
rect. It is not necessary, I believe, in 
order to be a member of a Chamber of 
Commerce and a good representative that 
a man should be actually engaged in 
buying and selling. 

BIO. Is he a practising lawyer? — He is 
a practising lawyer, as I have already 
said. 

Nawab Sir Liaqat Hayat-Khan, 

Bll. Will you kindly refer to para- 
graph S of your memorandum, the last 
four lines? — Yes. 

B12. There you say: ‘'One non-^pro- 
vincial seat for Indian Commerce in the 
House of Assembly has been allotted to 
the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry. In all prob- 
ability this seat also will generally be 
filled by a member hailing from one of 
the presidency towns.” What makes you 
think that ? — Our Chamber also is a 
member of the Federation and I know 
the entire membership of the Federation. 
Our experience has been with regard to 
all elections to various public bodies, and 
with regard to the election of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Federation, that 
generally it is prominent men from Cal- 
cutta and Bombay and sometimes from 
Madras who occupy all the important 
places. That is only natural, because 
they are more advanced in every respect 
than people in Northern India. That is 
what makes us think that this seat also 
will in all probability go either to Bombay 
or to Calcutta and sometimes perhaps 
to Madras; but there is very little likeli- 
hood of any member from Northern India 
getting it. 


B13. You also ask that you should be 
given at least one seat m the Federal 
Assembly from United Provinces alone, 
instead of sharing a seat with the 
Northern India Chamber of Commerce? 
— Yes. 

B14. In that event would you agree to 
the Punjab having another seat also, 
a separate seat, representing the Cham- 
ber of Commerce there ? — Certainly ; we 
have no quarrel with the Punjab. 

B16. Or would you take this seat, if 
only one seat was going for Northern 
India, including the Punjab and the 
Frontier Provinces; would you claim that 
should be reserved for United Provinces 
exclusive of the Punjab? — No, certainly 
not. Our point is that in point of im- 
portance United Provinces does not rank, 
at least, below Madras. Our point is 
that each of the three presidencies is 
given separate representation. United 
Provinces in point of population comes 
next to Bengal. In commercial import- 
ance we claim that United Provinces is 
not less important than Madras. There- 
fore, without saying anything with re- 
gard to the representation of other Pro- 
vinces in India, we feel United Pro- 
vinces is sufficiently important to be 
represented in the Federal Assembly. As 
we say in our Memorandum, the Simon 
Commission felt constrained adversely to 
criticise the excessive representation of 
the presidencies and the excessive import- 
ance always given to the presidencies 
with regard to representation. Our point 
is exactly the same. We feel that United 
Provinces is sufficiently important to be 
separately represented in the Assembly. 
In answer to your other question, in the 
event of it not being possible to increase 
this representation, I would suggest, 
though that will not certainly satisfy us, 
that the seats should go alternately to 
United Provinces or to the Punjab, 
rather than that the whole of Northern 
India should form one constituency for 
that seat, because it would be very diffi- 
cult, in that case, to get suitable repre- 
sentatives; but certainly we would press 
for a separate seat for United Provinces, 
and we would be very glad also if the 
Punjab got a separate seat because the 
Punjab is becoming, industrially and 
commercially, very important 

Sir JSubert Carr, 

B16. I was chiefly puzzled in reading 
the Memorandum to find out which 
Chamber really must best represent 
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commerce in United Provinces. I do no1> 
think it IS a question of competition 
with Uppor India, is it? — No. 

B17. They are separate. That is a 
European seat? — Exactly. There is 
absolutely no quarrel between the Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce and the 
United Provinces Chamber. The Upper 
India Chamber is mostly a European 
body and the United Provinces 
Chamber of Commerce represents Indian 
commerce. As Lord Southborough’s Com- 
mittee reported, the Upper India Chamber 
represents mainly European Commercial 
interests, while the United Provinces 
Chamber of Commerce mainly represents 
Indian commercial interests. 

B18. The Upper India Chamber is one- 
third Indian — The position continues to 
be the same. They are given two seats. 
It iWas thought that they control bigger 
concerns. That is true. We do not ques- 
tion that. Most of the big European- 
managed mills (they are not entirely 
European-owned now) are bigger ; but 
we claim that in comparison with the 
Upper India Chamber, we represent a 
larger number of interests and a greater 
diversity of interests. Here is a het of 
the various industries of the Province 
which are represented in the Chamber; 
sugar, oil, textiles (cotton, wool, silk), 
paper, glass, flour, engineering (machine 
manufacturing), electric supply, printing, 
agriculture, brushware, etc. Practic- 
ally all the industries are represented. 
In trades, we represent cotton, piece 
goods and yarn, grains, sugar, paper, 
oils, hosiery, export and import (general) ; 
leather, shellac, automobile, metals, 
spices, wine, jute and machinery. An 
analysis of the membership of the 
Chamber shows these are the interests we 
represent. 

Earl of Derhy.'] Perhaps you will 
answer the question. 

Sir Suhert Carr. 

B19. Coming back to my point, it is 
not from the Upper India Chamber that 
you want seats divei'ted to the United 
Provinces Chamber? — ^Not at all. 

B20. But I understand the Merchants 
Chamber is wanting the seats diverted 
from the United Provinces Chamber to 
themselves ? — Exactly. 

B21. Can you help me to understand 
something of the justice of the claim? 
As I understand it, the Merchants' 
Chamber consider you unrepresentative. 
Tou have had a seat for some years now, 


and I should like to get clear in my mind 
something of what your position remains 
to-day, if you could help us? — I should 
personally have very much liked to avoid 
saying anything with regard to the other 
Chamber that has recently come into 
existence, but m answer to this question 
I will have to go into that briefly. That 
Chamber, the Merchants’ Chamber, was 
only formed m November, 1932 — that is 
only a few months ago. It did not exist 
when the Simon Commission visited 
India, and it was not in existence when 
the Indian Franchise Committee took evi- 
dence. 

Earl of Derby.'] I think we need not 
have any further explanation. 

Sir JSubert Carr. 

B22. It is only to make sure that their 
Chamber stands where it stood? — As a re- 
sult of the formation of the new Chamber, 
21 members have ceased to be mem- 
bers, but 36 new members have been 
added. That is the position. 

Sir Suheit Carr.] I did not want to 
find out the position of the other 
Chamber, but I wanted to know why we 
should have two claims coming before 
this Committee from the same place, and 
I was going to ask whether the people 
constituting the other Chamber had 
applied for membership in this Chamber, 
which would have simplified it, in rny 
mind. 

Earl of Derby.] We shall have to ask 
the Merchants^ Chamber when they come 
why they have formed a new Chamber. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi. 

B23, You are the Assistant Secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce of United 
Provinces, Mr. Chopra? — ^Yes. 

B24. You are also Dean of the Faculty 
of Commerce at Agra University, and 
have been officiating as Principal; teach- 
ing is your vocation? — ^Yes. 

B25. We have just got a list of the 
members of your Association? — ^Yes. 

B26. When did you get these five 
Muslim members elected? — They were 
elected recently. I am afraid I could not 
give you the date. 

B27. I put it to you that they were 
elected in June, before you left India. 
They were not members before June, 1933. 
Is that correct? — ^I am not quite sure 
about that. As I have said, they were 
elected recently. I could not give the 
date, but I can find out and let the Com- 
mittee know later on from my records. 
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B28. I see about six names, bnt my in- 
formation IS that tbey bave no Mnsul- 
man members at all. They got these 
elected in June, before they left? — This 
IS forbidden ground, but I have tried to 
explain the position. Some of the 
Muslim members, that we had, resigned 
and were among those who formed the 
new Chamber, and that is why we had 
no Muslim members at that time, but 
since then some new Muslim members 
have been elected. 

B29 Your Chamber was established in 
1914?— Yes. 

B30. How many members did you have 
in 1914? I want only the number of 
Muslim members in 1914 ? — Out of 42 
original members in 1914 six were 
Muhammadans. 

B31. You could not give their names, 
could you ? — I am reading from the 
official published report of the Chamber. 

B32. The names are not printed? — 
Yes. Hafaz Mohd Halim, the premier 
hide merchant. As I said, he is one of 
the organisers of the new Chamber. 

B33. I will not trouble you for any 
more. In 1928 your Chamber passed a 
resolution boycotting the Simon Com- 
mission. That you have said already? — 
I am not aware of the resolution being 
passed, but it is true that the Chamber 
did not give evidence before the Simon 
Commission. 

B34. Do you want to deny that there 
was a resolution passed? — do not want 
to deny it; I am refreshing my memory. 
A resolution was passed. 

B35. You are the Assistant Secretary : 
you ought to know that? — ^Yes. 

Mr. A. H, GhuzTicivi,^ What was the 
trouble in knowing what resolution was 
put in 1928? 

Earl of Derby. 

B36. Helped by your Secretary, can 
you give a direct answer to this question? 
Did your^ Council, or did they not, pass 
a resolution boycotting the Simon Com- 
mission ? — ^Yes. 

Earl of Derby."} They did pass a 
resolution. 


Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi. 

B37. Did your Chamber pass a resolu- 
tion in 1930 urging its members to boy- 
cott British goods .P — I do not think any 
resolution was passed. Such a resolution 
was brought forward by the persons who 
are really responsible for the formation 
of the new Chamber, the MSerchants’ 
Chamber. 


B38. The Witness knows all about the 
resolution. Let him say whether it was 
passed or not? — It was not passed as far 
as I remember. I remember such a 
resolution being brought before the Com- 
mittee, but as far as I can remember that 
resolution .was finally talked out. That is 
all I can remember about it. I will find 
out from the actual records and let the 
Committee know. 


Sir Joseph Nall. 

B39. Was the Witness a member at 
that time ? — I have not brought the 
records over with me. 


Mr. A. jEL. Ghuznavi. 

B40.^ He has been Assistant Secretary 
ever since the Chamber was established? 
— No, I have been Assistant Secretary 
since 1918. 

B41. I am talking about 1928? — I was 
Assistant Secretary then, 

Earl of Derby. 

B42. Surely you can remember an im- 
portant thing like that — whether it was 
passed or whether it was not passed? — 
My own impression is that it was talked 
out, but I will find out. 


Mr. A. JE. Ghuzrbavi, 


B43. Your Chamber addressed several 
letters to the Government of India de- 
precating this official policy. Is that 
correct?— What policy? 

B44. The Government of India's policy 
about the reforms, the White Paper, and 
so on.? — No. 


ever aaaress the 
Government of India on any policy at 
. When there was the first 

civil disobedience movement, the Cham- 
ber did address a letter to Government 
suggesting a policy of conciliation— of 
conciliating public opinion, if that is 
what you mean. 

B46. That is the only letter you say 
that was addressed to the Government 
nothing with regard to 
Paper, and the first civil dis- 
obedience movement was several years 
back. 


B47. You have got about 110 members 
^ — The present strength 

B48. When were these last 30 elected: 
was it in June?— Not 30. When we sub- 
mitted this Memorandum the strength 
was 110, and after that some new mem- 
bers were elected, in May and June. 
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B49 You submitted tbis Memorandum 
in April or May? — ^We submitted it in 
April. 

B50. You got these additional 30 mem- 
bers in May? — Yes — not 30, 21. 

Bol. Seven of your members are 
practising lawyers, are they not ? — One 
is R. B. B. Vikramajit Singh, about 
whom I have already spoiken. 

B52. Seven of them are practising 
lawyers? — ^Only three. 

B53. Not seven? — One of them is sole 
proprietor of several concerns and the 
other IS a director of several concerns. 

B54. Four are landlords? — Yes. 

B55. Without business connection at 
all? — They are representing the agricul- 
tural industry because we think agri- 
culture is also an industry and perhaps 
the most important. 

B56. Do you say they represent agri- 
culture in your Chamber? In what way 
— because they are the landholders ? — 
Yes; they have large land interests. 

B57. That is what you call commercial 
representation in the Chamber, because 
he is a landholder or he represents agri- 
culture? — I should think that agriculture 
also can well be represented in a Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

B58. ‘By the landlord being the holder 
of the lands, which have been tenanted 
to somebody else? — Not necessarily in 
this case. 

B59. You had 106 members in 19261^ — 
You have more information that I have 
at present, because I have not got all the 
reports with me. I could send the infor- 
mation later if you like. 

B60. Your Chamber did not lead any 
evidence before the Industrial Commis- 
sion — ^It did. 

B61. It did?— -Yes. 

B62. Did they lead any evidence before 
the Central Banking Committee? — ^No. 

B63. Did they lead any evidence before 
the Simon Commission? — I have already 
said no. 

B64. The Franchise Committee? — ^Yes. 

B66. They lead evidence before that? 
— ^Yes; I was one of the witnesses before 
the Franchise Committee and - 1 also 
appeared before the Fiscal Commission 
and several other committees. 

B66. One of your members is a practis- 
ing lawyer and has represented your 
Chamber in the local Council for the last 
12 years? — I have already answered that, 

B67, And has been Honorary -Secre- 
tary for the last 14 years? — Now he is 
the President of the Chamber. 


B68. But he was Honourary Secretary 
for 14 years.? — Yes. In view of these 
questions, will you permit me to make a 
very important statement in this con- 
nection. 

Earl of Derby. 

B69. Certainly ? — Certain questions 
were asked with regard to the 
Chamber’s attitude towards the Govern- 
ment policy or towards the Simon Com- 
mission. I want to state definitely that 
the members who are responsible for 
bringing forward those resolutions and 
advocating that attitude were the very 
persons who, on account of difterences of 
opinion, la-ter on organized the other 
chamber. 

Nawab Sir Idaqat Rayat~Khan. 

B70. Which Chamber? — ^The Mer- 
chants’ Chamber. Now that there is a 
question of representation in the Council 
they -are advocating co-operation and 
they want to co-operate. 

Earl of Derby. 

B71. That we can have from them. 1 
do not think we can have evidence from 
you as to the views of a rival body? — I 
wanted to remove the impression that 
this Chamber was responsible for non-co- 
operation. 

Mr. F. S. Cocks. 

B72. Can you tell me the total amount 
of capital you represent? — That is very 
difficult to say because most of our mem- 
bers are, as you know, Indian firms, and 
Indian firms would never let anyone 
know what capital they are really con- 
trolling; but if you look at the list and 
the description given there that I have 
already circulated to the Committee it 
will give an idea as to the amount of 
capital that the Chamber controls, but 
we can say that it is very large, and 
that statement will stand any test that 
the Committee may apply. T think the 
best way of getting at that will be to 
make an inquiry through the local 
government or through other local 
agencies^ because here it will be im- 
possible for us to discuss this. 

B73. You cannot give any rough esti- 
mate at all.? — I think not less than about 
20 crores — that is just a rough estimate. 
I am sure it may be more than that. 

Lord Snell. 

B74. May I take it that, whatever the 
past has been, you claim to-day to repre- 
sent substantially the whole commercial 
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interest in the United Provinces — Yes; 
we claim that we are the most repre- 
sentative body in the Province so far as 
Indian commerce is concerned. I will 
put it that way. 

B75. But in previous times there was 
a minority on your body that held 
another viev/ than yours — I have not 
followed that question, 

B76. Ceitain resolutions were pro- 
posed about which you have been asked? 
— Yes. 

B77. Those were promoted by a 
minority on your Council, were they? — 
Yes. 

B7S. At the present time does the 
membership of your Council include any 
of the professions, such as doctors or 
people not directly engaged in doari- 
merce, other than lawyers P — Here is my 
list of the present Committee, 

B79. I mean in your members? — The 
total number? 

B80. Scholarship, the professions, 
that is to say, are represented in it? — 
There are only three persons who are 
lawyers, but, as I have already said 
more than once, they have got other 
interests also. They are directors of 
Important concerns. 

^ B81. Can you try to answer the ques- 
tion. Are there, in addition to lawyers, 
doctors or schoolmasters? — No. Tliere 
is one exception to that. There is one 
gentleman who for years represented a 
commercial firm. He himself is a 
teacher — as you say, a schoolmaster. He 
was nominated as a representative of a 
commercial firm ; he was there for 
several years ; he was found very use- 
ful. He was taken on the committee 
and later on became a member in his 
own right. With that exception, there 
are no others. 

B82. I was only trying to find out 
what the interest of the Association was. 
In your claim for greater representa- 
tion do you also have in mind that if 
that is granted to you, other sections 
will also ask for increased representa- 
tion? — If other sections ask we have no 
quarrel with that. We fell that both 
in the Provincial Council and in the 
Federal Council we have been given in- 
adequate representation. 

B83. You are aware, are you not, that 
the Labour interests feel that they are 
under-represented with the three special 
members that are granted to them, and 
they might make a special claim ? — 
Labour gets as much representation as 


commerce in my Province, both Indian 
and European. 

B84. May I take it, whatever vour 
previous attitude to the Simon Commis- 
sion or anything else may have been, you 
at the present time do substantially 
represent the commercial interests:^ — 
Yes, the Indian interests. 

Lord Hanheillour, 

B8d. Can you tell me what the quali- 
fication is for membership of your body? 
—The qualifying clause is anyone who is 
interested in trade, commerce or indus- 
try can become a member. That is rather 
unhappy, but I have said that was prob- 
ably taken from the Memorandum of 
Association of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, but, as a rule, only men 
actually engaged in business are elected 
as members. The names come up before 
the Managing Committee, and by a two- 
thirds majority, if they are elected, they 
become members. Otherwise, the appli- 
cation stands rejected. 

B86. The method of election is by a 
Managing Committee.? — ^Yes, by the 
Executive Committee. 

B87. And any candidate must get a 
two-thirds majority to be elected? — Two- 
thirds of that Committee. 

Mr. Isaac Foot, 

B88. Is there not in the Year Book, as 
is customary in this country, a para- 
graph saying what are the terms of mem- 
bership? Have you not a paragraph 
saying who can become members? — Yes. 
I^ will read it out. Any firm, indi- 
vidual, company, corporation or asso- 
ciation engaged or interested in trade, 
commerce or ^ industry shall be eligible 
for membership of the Chamber. Aj)pli- 
cations for membership shall be made 
on^ the form prescribed by the Chamber. 
The Chamber in general meeting or the 
Executive Committee of the Chamber, 
hereinafter referred to as the Committee, 
shall have the power to elect members 
of the Chamber, provided that no mem- 
ber shall be deemed to be duly elected 
unless a majority of at least two-thirds 
of the members of the Committee, or of 
the Chamber present at the meeting of 
the Committee or at the general meet- 
ing, as the case may be, vote for his 
election.*^ 

Lord Fankeillour, 

B89. Do I understand two-thirds of 
those present at the meeting of the 
Management Committee must vote for 
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him. Is that right ? — ^Yes, two-thirds of 
those present. 

B90. Are the proceedings by ballot? — 
Yes. 

B91 I understand there are three 
Chambers of Co-mmerce in the United 
Provinces ? — ^Yes. 

B92. The Upper India Chamber has 
two seats, and you have one, and you 
ask for a second — Yes. 

B93. You askj for two? — ^Yes. 

B94. Supposing the body who are 
coming to see us presently ask for two as 
well, would you object to that? — Our 
objection is that that body has only very 
recently come into existence, and the 
question of representation of that body 
should not at all arise. That is our 
submission. I may also add that they 
have not yet been recognised as far as I 
am aware by the Government of India, 
or by the Local Government, for any 
purpose. 

B95- As to the total numbers you say 
there should be four, but, if they ask 
for equality with you, that would make 
six?— That is for the Committee to 
decide. We only feel that Indian com- 
merce should have at least as much 
representation as European commerce. 
It is for the Committee to decide what 
shall be the total strength. In that 
connection I may say that while, in the 
United Provinces, Commerce, including 
European and Indian commerce, is to 
get only three seats in a total Council 
of 228, Bengal is to get 19 out of 250, 
and in Bombay seven out of 175; in 
Bihar four out of 152; and in Assam 
11 in a Council of 103 seats are to go to 
commerce. We find that the United 
Provinces commerce in this respect has 
been rather ignored, or unfairly treated. 

B96. I suppose the allotment of the 
seats to commerce would be based on 
the proportion industry bears to agricul- 
ture or other occupations in the 
Province, would it not, and the United 
Province, I suppose, ie on the whole an 
agricultural Province— ^more so than 
Bengal or Bombay ? — I do not know. 
Take Bihar. I do not quite see that the 
commercial and industrial interests in 
United Provinces are les§ important 
compared with other interests than 
similar interests in Bihar where four 
seats out of 152 are to be allotted to 
commerce. 

B97. Bo you say having regard to the 
amount of industry in your Province (not 
do ' the total population) you are under- 
represented as compared to most of the 


other Provinces? — ^Yes, that is what we 
feel. We feel that commerce has been 
given less representation in the United 
Provinces as compared with other 
Provinces. 

B98 What basis can you go upon? 
The number of industrial workers or 
what? — No, we go on the number of 
industrial concerns. 

B99. They may be of very different 
sizes, may they not? — We have some 
general idea I have not got an indus- 
trial census of the various Provinces, but 
the general idea is that commercially 
and industrially United Provinces is at 
any rate more important than Bihar, 
and certainly not less important than 
Madras, or Assam, where 11 seats are to 
go to commerce. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi,2 Assam has some 
very big industries. 

Lord BanlceiUour,'] You have no 
statistics of industrial concerns or indus- 
trial workers to base it on? 

^ Sir Suhert Uarr.] May I put a ques- 
tion arising out of your question P 

Lord BanhetllouT.2 Please. 

Sir Hubert Carr, 

BlOO You were comparing repre- 
sentation of Indian and European com- 
merce Is it not a fact that the Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce have quite 
a large percentage of Indian members 
as well as European? — ^Yes, but the 
number ie comparatively small, and they 
are most of them members of this 
Chamber as well. They are members of 
the Indian Chamber as well. 

BlOl. They get their representation 
there? — Yes. May I say m this con- 
nection that the United Provinces 
Government in their evidence before the 
Franchise Committee recommended five 
seats for commerce, three for Europeans 
and two for Indians. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Mxlne, 

B102. In your Memorandum at the 
beginning you say you have 110 members* 
These are all Indian members, I sup- 
pose ? — ^Yes. 

B103. A little lower down you say : 

In population the United Provinces are 
second only to Bengal and in commercial 
importance U.P. does not compare 
unfavourably with one of the Presi- 
dencies ; I take it from what you say 
that is Madras? — ^Yes. 

B1D4. and with Bihar and Assam ? 
— ^Yes. 
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BIDS. Bo yon claim that commerce and 
industry m the United Provinces com- 
pares in any way in importance with 
commerce and industry, including things 
like tea in Assam ? Is that your 
claim ^ — ^We know that the tea industry 
or plantation generally is a very hig in- 
dustry, but it IS one single interest after 
all, while in United Provinces we have 
a larger number of separate industries. 

B106. But taking the total of these 
industries you have said quite clearly, 
and we can quite understand that, that 
you cannot give any figures of the capital 
engaged P — Yes. 

B107. But, leaving that aside, taking 
the case of the amount of labour that is 
engaged in commerce and industry, as 
represented in your Chamber in the 
United Provinces, with the amount ot 
labour employed in Assam, is there any 
comparison at all? — ^Labour is separately 
represented. We are dealing with the 
representation of the employers. 

BIOS. As you cannot give us any 
figures of capital 1 am trying to get at 
on what grounds you claim that com- 
merce and industry in the United Pro- 
vinces is of anything like the same im- 
portance? — ^As in Bihar or Assam. 

B109. You yourself mentioned Assam. 
That is why I have taken that? — ^In 
Assam we find it is 11 out of 103, that 
is 10 per cent, of the entire strength of 
the Council is allotted to commerce. In 
the United Provinces it is three out of 
228. It is the disproportion which 
strikes us. We have not gone into any 
great detail, 

BllO, That is not my point. In your 
Memorandum you say : “In population 
the United Provinces are second only to 
Bengal ” (that is not the point) “ and 
in commercial importance U.P. does not 
compare unfavourably with one of the 
Presidencies and with Bihar and 
Assam — ^Yes. 

Bill. Is it the case that there is any 
comparison in commercial importance 
between the United Provinces and 
Assam ? — ^I think the United Provinces 
are commercially and industrially, taken 
together, much more important than 
Assam, because we have a tremendous 
amount of internal trade which Assam 
has not, because that also is represented 
here, and we have so many different in- 
dustries. • For instance, sugar is almost 
entirely concentrated in the United 
Provinces, because almost half the total 


production is in the United Provinces, 
and sugar is at present a most important 
industry. 

B112. In the second paragraph you 
say : “ Direct representation of Com- 

merce IS even more necessary in the re- 
vising Upper Chambers than in the 
popular Lower Chambers.’^ Why is that ? 
— ^Because we take it that the Upper 
Chambers are to be revising bodies, and 
you want them to be stabilising bodies, 
and you want men with stakes who would 
be rather conservative in outlook, and, 
for that reason, we think representatives 
of commerce, who would generally be 
people with heavy stakes, would be even 
more necessary in the Upper Chamber 
than in the popular Chamber where they 
would be entirely lost perhaps. 

B113. In paragraph 3 you say: “The 
Simon Commission in paragraph 141 
(Vol. II) of their report commented upon 
the excessive representation of the Presi- 
dencies as compared with the repre- 
sentation given to other provinces m the 
existing Legislative Assembly. “ Does 
that refer to Commerce? — No, generally. 

B114. Nothing to do with commerce? 
—No, but ^ finally they have said that 
representation should be as far as possible 
on a population basis. 

Sir Joseph NalL 

B115, I would like to ask the witness 
whether it is the fact that, if he gets 
what he wants, the other bodies will be 
aggrieved, and, if the other bodies get 
what they want, he will be aggrieved? 
Is there any possibility of their being 
satisfied with any scheme ? — ^As far as we 
are concerned I have already said that we 
would not resent the representation of the 
Upper India Chamber being more than 
that of ours, or equal to that, but, so 
far as the new Chamber is concerned, 
our submission is that that is entirely a 
new body, and has yet to get its posi- 
tion recognised by the Government. It 
IS too early yet for them to have lepre- 
sentation. 

B116. Can you say how many of your 
members are members of one or both of 
the other Chambers ?-I think about a 
dozen firms. 

B117. Not more than a dozen?— About 
a dozen firms are members both of the 
new Chamber and my Chamber. 

BUS. Has any attempt been made to 
secure agreement on this subject?— Not 
as far as I am aware. 
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B119. You would not care to agreed* — 
I think, considering the circumstances 
under which the new Chamber has arisen 
it is rather unlikely, because it has arisen 
because of certain personal differences. 

B120. In the White Paper the United 
Provinces have an Upper House as well 
as a Lower House for the Provincial 
Legislature ? — Yes. 

B121. And provision is made for the 
Governor to nominate a certain number? 
—Yes. 

B122. Do you think if the Governor 
included in his nomination a certain 
number of people who represented com- 
mercial interests that would be moie 
satisfactory than your and the other 
Chambers electing an equal number? — Is 
that in reference to the Upper Chamber 
only, or with reference to the Lower 
Chamber as well? 

B123. That would be instead of the 
Lower Chamber, the point being that if 
commercial interest is to be properly 
represented in a Provincial Legislature, 
would you, in your view, get a proper 
and more reliable representation of com- 
mercial interest, if the Governor nomina- 
ted certain persons to the Upper House 
rather than left you to elect people to a 
Lower House? — ^We have more faith in 
election. The other alternative would be 
acceptable so far as the Upper Chamber 
is concerned, but not with regard to the 
Lower Chamber. There is no nominated 
element at all in the Lower Chamber, 
and there should not be. 

B124. You told me you had more faith 
in election, but you entirely disagree 
with the arrangements so far made for 
election? — Not entirely. We feel that 
we have not been given adequate repre- 
sentation. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

B125. This Memorandum all refers to 
the question of the representation of the 
Chamber? — ^Yes. 

B126. Your Chamber is not in any way 
a member of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce? — No, the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce 

B127. I am not suggesting that they 
should be. I only wanted to be clear 
whether they were or not? — They do not 
take any Indian members at all. That 
is a purely European body. 

B128. That being the case you cannot 
be taken as agreeing to the evidence they 
have given to the Committee? — No. 

B129. Is the Committee to take it that, 
except on this question of representation, 


you are in favour of these White Paper 
proposals ? — Yes ; that is why there is no 
criticism in this evidence on that part. 

B130. You are in favour of them whole 
heartedly, and have no points to raise? 
— Exactly. 

Sir Hubert Carr. 

B131. The units of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce have Indian mem- 
bers, have they not? The component 
members of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce have Indian members ^ — No. 
There are two bodies. One is the Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce of India 
and Ceylon. 

B132. You said the Upper India Cham- 
ber of Commerce had a certain number 
of Indian members? — Yes. 

B133. And the Upper India Chamber 
of Commerce is a member of the Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce, is it not? 
— In that sense, yes. But there are very 
few like this. The Upper India Chamber 
of Commerce is an exception. 

Earl of Derby. 

B134. In your first paragraph you say . 

In the ‘ White Paper ’ also the Cham- 
ber has been named as the constituency 
for electing the representative of Indian 
Commerce on the proposed U.P. Legis- 
lative Assembly Whereabouts in the 
White Paper do we find thatP — That is 
on page 96. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi. 

B135. What paragraph? — Para- 
graph 2 (b) Franchise for Special 
Constituencies,’’ Appendix V. 

Earl of Derby. 

B136. That is on page 107 of the 
White Paper, paragraph 2 (h) “ Persons 
being ordinary full members of the 
Upper India Chamber of Commerce or of 
the United Provinces Chamber of Com- 
merce with a place of business within 
the United Provinces, or being entitled 
to exercise the rights and privileges of 
such membership on behalf of and in the 
name of any firm, company, or other 
corporation are qualified as electors for 
the constituencies comprising their 
respective Chambers ” That does not 
say that you are designated as the 
constituency for Indian commerce ? — 
The point is that when they have 
allotted seats on the Council they have 
given three for commerce, and here they 
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define what will be the constituency for 
those seats, and they say persons being 
ordinary full members, and all that. 

B137. I quite see that, but you say 
that in the White Paper you are 
designated as a constituency for Indian 
commerce. As a matter of fact, the 
White Paper only reproduces the exist- 
ing electorate. Is not that soF — We 
took it to mean that We thought that 
was the intention because in the Indian 
Franchise Committee they also took that 
view. 

Earl of Derby.] You may have thought 
so, but that is not so in the White 
Paper. 

Mr. F. S. Gocks,2 May I call attention 
to the footnote where it says they shall 
be regarded as provisional? 

Earl of Derby. 

B138. Yes, entirely provisional? — ^We 
understand it is provisional. 

B139. Through a misunderstanding 
you have made a claim which I do not 
think can be entirely substantiated? — 
That may be so We thought it meant 
that. 

Nawab Sir Aliqat JSayat-Khan. 

B140. You have Just stated in reply 
to a question by Sir John Wardlaw- 


Milne that you are in favour of the 
White Paper scheme as it stands. May 
I take it that is the opinion of your 
Chamber, or your own personal opinion.^ 
— The Chamber as a Chamber has not 
considered the White Paper in its 
entirety, but that is the general feeling 
of the members of the Chamber, because 
there was a proposal to discuss it, but it 
did not come to anything, and the views 
that were generally gathered from the 
members w-ere that, subject to certain 
criticisms with regard to the financial 
and commercial safeguards, which were 
also criticised by the President in his 
last address to the Chamber, they are 
for working the Constitution as outlined 
in the White Paper. That is what I 
thought was meant by being in favour of 
the Government proposals, not that they 
are accepted in their entirety by any 
person or member of the Chamber, but 
the general opinion is that we should 
work the Constitution for what it is 
worth rather than not co-operate with it, 
B141. Work the Constitution as out- 
lined in the (White Paper? — Work the 
Constitution as outlined in the White 
Paper, subject to such improvements as 
could be suggested by the Joint Select 
Committee, or after further consultation 
with Indian interests. 


(The Witnesses are directed to withdraw .) 


Mr. S'. M. Bashir and Mr. K. M, Purkayastha are called in and 

examined. 


Earl of Derby, 

B142, Mr. Bashir, you are Vice-Chair- 
man of the Merchants’ Chamber, Cawn- 
pore, Municipal Commissioner and late 
Vice-Chairman of the Municipal Board 
of Cawnpore, -and you are an (Honorary 
Magistrate of Cawnpore? — (Mr. Bashir.) 
Yes, my Lord Chairman. 

B143. Mr. Purkayastha? — (Mr. Fur- 
kayastha,) 1 am Secretary to the Mer- 


chants’ Chamber of the United Provinces, 
Cawnpore. 

B144. You have given us a Memorandum 
and a second Memorandum on behalf of 
the Merchants’ Chamber of the United 
Provinces ? — (Mr, Bashir ) Yes, my Lord. 

B145. Is there anything you would wish 
to add to what you have put in ? — Not at 
this stage, my Lord. Memoranda 37 and 
36 are as follow© : 


MEMORANDUM 37 FROM THE MERCHANTS’ CHAMBER OF UNITED 
PROVINCES, CAWNPORE. 


On behalf of the Council of Merchants’ 
Chamber of United Provinces, Cawn- 
pore, I beg to refer to the provisions 
made in the White Paper (His Majesty’s 
Government proposals for Indian Con- 
stitutional reforms) dated March 15, 1933, 
regarding the representation of commerce 
and industry of India in general and 
the United Provinces in particular in the 
Federal House of Assembly and the local 


Legislative Assembly. The tables set 
out on pages 76 and 79 of the White 
Paper read with the respective sections 
regarding United Provinces in Appen- 
dices IV and V thereof indicate that 
while there is no provision for repre- 
sentation of commercial and industrial in- 
terests of these Provinces as such in 
the federal lower house, the number of 
seats allotted for these interests in the 
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iprovineial lower houses remains at three, 
two for Europeans Commerce and one 
for Indian Commerce, the same as 
allotted in the electoral scheme adopted 
under the Government of India Act, 1919. 

2. The Council of the Merchants' 
Chamber of United Provinces consider 
such a position of representation in the 
legislative bodies under the reformed 
constitution as wholly inadequate and 
unfair, particularly to the great and 
growing Indian commercial and industrial 
interests of these Provinces. 

3. Turning first to the number of seats 
allotted to commerce and industry in the 
local Legislative Assembly, the Council 
of the Chamber would point out that 
there are strong grounds why the size of 
representations should be increased. The 
Council have noted the observation of 
the Lothian Committee recorded in para- 
graph 322 of their report that the extent 
of the commercial and industrial repre- 


sentation in the local Councils should be 
maintained in their present dimensions 
irrespective of any augmentation of the 
size of these Councils as a whole under 
the nexb revision of the constitution. 
In the first place, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in their Award of August 17 of 
last year was not guided entirely by this 
recommendation of the Franchise Com- 
mittee. In Bengal, for instance, the 
number of these special seats was in- 
creased from 15 to 19 and in Assam 
from 6 to 11. Moreover, the size of 
the provincial lower Councils has not 
increased in uniform proportion, and the 
recommendation of tlhe Lothian Com- 
mittee that status quo was to be main- 
tained was in all probability based on 
the presumption of uniform increase of 
size of the Legislatures. Actually, how- 
ever, this presumption has not proved 
correct, as can be seen from the follow- 
ing figures: — 


i 

I 


Province. 

Present 
Allotment to 
Commerce and 
Industry. 

Seats in 
Present 
Conncil. 

Proposed 
Allotment of 
Commerce and 
Industry. 

Total 

Seats 

Proposed. 

Madras 

6 

132 

6 

215 

Bombay 

8 

114 

7 

176 

(including Sind). 


(excluding Sind). 


Bengal 

15 

140 

19 

250 

United Pi ovinces ... 

3 

123 

3 

228 

Punjab 

2 

94 

1 

175 

Behar and Orissa ... 

4 

103 

5 

152 

Central Provinces ... 

2 

73 

2 

112 

Assam 

6 

53 

11 

108 

Sind 

— 

— 

2 

— 

It will he observed 

that in four Pro- 

4. My 

Council would 

submit that 


vinces out of eight, the size of the lower 
house has increased more markedly than 
in others. They are Assam, United Pro- 
vinces, Punjab and Bengal. In Assam 
and Bengal the commerce and industry 
groups seats have been increased from 6 
to 11 and from 15 to 19 respectively. 
The case of Punjab is exceptional and 
it seems that in order to adjust the 
numerical strength of the three major 
communities in a desired proportion, the 
commerce and industry has now been 
allotted only one seat. The United 
Provinces thus remain the only Pro- 
vinces in which the size of the lower 
house of the provincial legislature 
is proposed to be augmented by as much 
at 85 per cent, and yet the number of 
commerce group seats has been left 
exactly as it was under a much smaller 
Council. The great importance of In- 
dian Commercial Interests of these Pro- 
vinces has been shown in Appendix A. 


while emphatically disowning any desire 
for reduction in the number of seats 
allotted to the European Commerce, it 
IS necessary to point out for the con- 
sideration of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee that Indian commercial interests 
not represented by the Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce are now of equal, 
if not of greater importance. The 
representation allowed to the Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce was primarily in- 
tended for the benefit of the European 
commercial and industrial interests in 
the United Provinces. During the last 
fourteen years there has been very con- 
siderable expansion of commerce and in- 
dustry in the United Provinces, mostly 
under Indian control and management, 
as will appear from the figures given in 
Appendix A. It is under the circum- 
stances only just that the Indian Com- 
merce and Industry should have at least 
equal representation with the European 
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Commerce and tlius skould iiave at least 
two seats allotted to it in the provincial 
assembly along with the two seats allotted 
to the European commerce and industry. 

o. If, however, an increase in the com- 
mercial representation in the local 
Council IS not considered feasible, then 
the Council of the Merchants^ Chamber 
would most emphatically ask for a fresh 
delimitation of the seat for Indian Com- 
merce and Industry. It is necessary to 
stress here the fact that the electoral 
scheme outlined in Appendix V of the 
White Paper so far as commerce seats 
are concerned, is purely provisional. Of 
equal importance is the clear recommen- 
dation of Lothian Committee (made in 
paragraph 324 of their Report) that in the 
event the bodies or institutions are found 
no longer representative of the interests 
assigned to them, the continuance of their 
franchise should be re-considered. The 
Council of th§ Merchants^ Chamber would 
candidly aver that the case for such dis- 
franchisement exists in these provinces as 
far as the United Provinces Chamber of 
Commerce is concerned and accordingly 
the Council of the Merchants’ Chamber 
would submit that owing to its greater 
representative character it is entitled to 
get preference over the other Indian 
Provincial Chamber of Commerce as re- 
presentative of Indian Commercial 
interests of United Provinces, In this 
connection the Council of this Chamber 
in support of its claim will give the 
following extract from the report of the 
U.P. Grovernment on the working of the 
system of Government of United Pro- 
vinces during 1921 to 1928 presented to 
the Simon Commission — the comparison 
being between the Upper India Chamber 
of Commerce and the United Provinces 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The United Provinces Chamber 
of Commerce has at present one mem- 
ber and the Upper India Chamber 
two members. The former chamber 
claims equal representation. The 
claim IS based on the view that the 
United Provinces Chamber is more 
representative of the Indian trade 
and Commerce than the Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce. The original 
differentiation was based on the 
ground that the Upper India Cham- 
ber controlled far more capital than 
the United Provinces Chamber and 
occupied a position of much greater 
importance. There is little com- 
parison in the capital controlled bv 


IContinued, 


the members of the two Chambers. 
The Upper India Chamber includes 
all the hig commercial and industrial 
concerns in the Provinces. The 
United Provinces Chamber, on the 
other hand, is more representative of 
small Indian concerns such as piece- 
goods importers, oil and grain millers, 
etc. It has much less stable mem- 
bership than the other Chamber and 
the amount of arrears of subscription 
written oft’ annually suggests that a 
considerable number of its members 
have little or no interest in its work. 
It has a larger membership than the 
Upper India Chamber, but it admits 
to its membership any individual 
interested in trade, commerce or in- 
dustry, and quite a number of its 
members appear to be indirectly so 
interested. Its representative in the 
Legislative Council since 1921 has 
been a lawyer and not a commercial 
man in the strict sense. There is no 
doubt that the Upper India Chamber 
IS the better organised and the more 
influential body and that it repre- 
sents far wider commercial and in- 
dustrial interests 'than the United 
Provinces Chamber. There is nothing 
to show that the comparative position 
of the two Chambers has materially 
changed since 1919 and we are unable 
to recommend equal representation.” 

As a result of considerable dissatisfac- 
tion which had been felt for some years 
past with the manner in which the United 
Provinces Chamber of Commerce was 
functioning and the predominance of the 
legal element in it, and as efforts to im- 
prove that body were unsuccessful the 
leader of Indian mercantile community 
in these provinces thought it desirable to 
establish an Indian Chamber of Com- 
mrece which will truly and effectually 
represent the great and growing Indian 
Commercial interests of the United Pro- 
vinces. Accordingly the Merchants^ 
Chamber of United Provinces was in- 
corporated in November, 1932, and in the 
brief period o-f its existence as many as 
109 members from all over the province 
have joined the Chamber, and these in- 
clude representatives of sugar, hide, 
grain and piece-goods trade as also 
cotton, woollen and jute mills, 
sugar factories, tanneries, oil mills, 
glass and ice factories, etc., etc. 
The capital represented comes to 
about twenty crores and is nearly ten 
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times the capital represented by other 
Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

6, No less clamant is the need for re- 
presentation of the Indian Commerce of 
these provinces in the Central Legislature. 
Unfortunately this claim seems to have 
been systematically ignored throughout 
the discussion on the constitutional re- 
vision. The Lothian Committee, while 
it recommended specific representation 
in the federal assembly of the individual 
Indian Chambers of Commerce of Bom- 
bay, Bengal and Madras, omitted to 
recommend any seat to Indian commerce 
of these provinces. In the White Paper 
proposals, although the representation 
of European Commerce in Bombay and 
Bengal have been strengthened beyond 
the Lothian recommendations, the case 
of the commercial representation of this 
province has remained unheeded. The 
Council of the Merchants* Chamber 
cannot regret too keenly this undeserved 
neglect of the commercial interests of 
these provinces, and they would therefore 
urge strongly that at least one seat in 
the Federal Assembly should be reserved 


for purely Indian commercial interests 
of these provinces. The interests to be 
represented are vast, and the Council of 
the Merchants* Chamber of United Pro- 
vinces would go so far as to state that 
the commerce and industry represented 
by this Chamber in every way equal to 
that represented by Indian Chambers of 
Commerce in Bengal and Madras which 
were recommended by the Lothian Com- 
mittee for recognition as electorates of 
the Central Legislature. 

Accordingly the Merchants* Chamber 
of United Provinces would respectfully 
submit that the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee will be pleased to recommend 
that : — 

(a) separate representation should 
be allowed to Indian Commerce and 
Industry of United Provinces on the 
same footing as that of the three 
Presidencies in the Federal Legis- 
lature. 

(h) increased representation be 
allowed to Indian Commerce and In- 
dustry in the United Provinces Legis- 
lative Assembly. 


^ (SECOND) MEMORANDUM 36. MERCHANTS’ CHAMBER OF UNITED 

PROVINCES, CAWNPORE. 


I. — Introductory, 

In course of a representation submitted 
early in May the Council of the Mer- 
chants* Chamber already stated at length 
their ease for enlarged representation of 
Indian Commerce in the Lower House of 
the Provincial Legislature and in the 
Federal Assembly under a revised Consti- 
tution of India and of the specific repre- 
sentation of this organisation in both of 
these legislative spheres. It is now pro- 
posed to follow up the observations made 
in the original representation by this 
memorandum strengthening further the 
arguments adduced in the original repre- 
sentation and bringing forward such 
additional facts and considerations as 
were* not embodied therein. It is the 
submission of the Council of this Chamber 
that this memorandum may be regarded 
as an essential part of their case placed 
■before the Select Committee. 

2, Apart from the question of repre- 
sentation of Indian Commerce in the 
Lower House of the reformed U.P. Legis- 
lature^ and the Federal Assembly, the 
Council now beg leave also to bring 
within the scope of this memorandum the 
eose for institutional representation in 
the Upper Chamber of the U.P. Legis- 


lature. There are, besides, one or two 
questions of provincial finance to which 
also the Council of this Chamber desire 
to invite the attention of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee and to lead evidence 
before them thereabout. The Council 
have no hesitation in thinking, however, 
that this widening of the scope suggested 
will be readily admitted by the Com- 
mittee. It will be observed that the 
Council of the Chamber have made no 
endeavour to cover a 'large constitutional 
ground, as they might have. This deci- 
sion, however, must not be construed as 
an indication of the Chamber’s lack of 
interest in larger issues. On the other 
hand, should the Select Committee desire 
to hear Chamber’s views on larger issues, 
its representatives will be only too glad 
to tender evidence on them, only if suit- 
able opportunity is provided to them. 

3. In pursuance of the extended scope 
of the memorandum explained above the 
Council will allow their observations to 
fall under four heads, one dealing with 
Provincial Assembly, one with Provincial 
Council, one with Federal Assembly, and 
the last containing considered suggestions 
regarding some aspects of the U.P. Pro- 
vincial Finance. 
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II . — Provincial Assembly, 


4. Tlie Council in their original repre- 
sentation stressed the point that the four 
Provincial Assemblies the membership of 
v^hich is proposed to be increased by a 
proportion much higher than that in the 
case of the rest, the U.P. Provincial 
Assembly is the only one m which the 
number of seats for commerce and allied 
interests have not been raised. The in- 
adequacy of commercial representation in 
Provincial Assembly can also be studied 
from another point of view, viz., the 
number of industrial labourers employed 
m the large industrial establishments of 
each province. The position can be indi- 
cated statistically thus (data from the 
Large Industrial Establishments,” 1932, 
a Government of India publication) : — 


Name of 
Provinces. 


Labour em- 
ployed in 
large indus- 
trial estab- 
lishments. 


Number of 
Commerce 
seats pro- 
posed to be 
allotted. 


Madras... . 138,000 6 

U. P 90,000 3 

Bihar and Orissa 68,000 4 

Assam 45,000 11 

C. P 70,000 2 


It will be observed that Assam, with only 
half the number of industrial labo-urers, 
has been g‘iven as many as 366 per cent, 
the number of seats for representation 
of commerce and allied interests in com- 
parison with the similar representatio-n 
in U.P. A comparison with other pro- 
vincial figures set out above also brings 
home the hardship of U.P.’s case of com- 
mercial representation under the proposals 
that so far hold the field. The Council 
are no doubt aware that industry, the 
size and importance of which alone is 
measured by the number of works-people, 
is only one of the interests which are 
embraced in the commerce group of con- 
stituencies. But both the planting and 
mining establishments have been included 
in the figures of labour population used 
in this table. As regards the general 
commercial interests, it need hardly be 
stressed that U.P. is not far behind 
Madras despite the fact that the latter 
is a province with one of the major ports 
situated within it. At all events, the 
superiority of U.P. over Assam and Bihar 
and Orissa is most decided in this respect. 
And the proposition will be little dis- 
puted that if Bihar and Orissa has 4 seats 
given for representation of her com- 
merical interests, U.P. should have at 
least 8 seats given to her for such repre- 
sentation. The statistics on this point 


are not easy to obtain. Yet the following 
figures of what are returned as unclas- 
sified assessees in the income-tax returns 
and which include chiefly limited liability 
companies paying corporation tax ” 
afford a clear indication as to the extent 
of the commercial activity of provinces 
other than Bengal and Bombay. 


Number of Total income 
Name of “ unclassi- of Companies 
Provinces, fied ’’ assessees taxed in 
in 1931-32. 1931-32. 


Madras 

855 

U.P 

1,614 

Punjab 

bSi 

Bihar and 

632 

Orissa 


C.P 

155 

Assam 

76 


1-56 Crores. 
1-72 . „ 

0-39 

0-14 „ 

0-71 „ 

0-59 


5. In their original representation, the 
Council also cited full statistical data to 
prove that the expansion of commerce and 
industry has been marked enough in U.P. 
during the years covered by the present 
reforms. The measure of progress can he 
further illustrated with reference to the 
following figures of income-tax' and super- 
tax collection in the various provinces 
in 1923-24 and 1931-32. 


Name of 
the Provinces. 


1923-24. 


1931-32. 


Madras . 

... 1-70 Crores. 

1-59 Crores. 

Bombay. . . 

... 5-34 

}9 

4*24 

)) 

Bengal ... 

... 6*03 

9i 

4-59 


U.P. ... 

... 0-89 

it 

1-09 

>i 

Punjab ... 

... 0*76 

JJ 

0-75 

tf 

Bihar and 

0*47 

it 

0-63 

t> 

Orissa 




C.P. 

. , 0-67 


0-42 

>} * 

Assam 

... 0-14 

» 

0-20 



It is remarkable that during the seven 
years while the collection of income-tax 
and super-tax has marked a fall almost 
in every province, U.P, tells a ^different 
tale; and this fact which bears striking 
evidence of the business expansion of 
U.P. during the years of reforms is itself 
a ground why the number of seats for 
commerce and industry for U P. should 
be raised from what was allotted 14 years 
ago. 

6. The Government of U.P. have them- 
selves recognised the need for increasing 
the number of commerce seats in the 
Legislature. It is also important to recall 
here the circumstances under which not 
more than three seats came to be allotted 
for commerce and industry even* under 
the reforms of 1919. The Southboxough 
Committee in 1918 were supplied with a 
note by U.P. Government which in fact 
was the genesis of the number of seats at 
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present allotted to commerce and in- 
dustry. Tlie Local Government put the 
number of these seats at three on the 
basis that the total number of seats in 
the Council would be 100 (vide Soubh- 
borough Keport, p. 198). Unfortunately 
the total number was eventually raised to 
123 or by about 25 per cent , but dhe 
number of commerce and industry seats 
was left at the figure originally proposed 
by the Local Government. 

7. In the recent years when the oppor- 
tunity presented itself, the Local Govern- 
ment, however, did not fail to urge an 
increase of commerce seats in the Legis- 
lature. In their memorandum submitted 
to the Central Franchise Committee, the 
U.P. Government observed that in order 
to provide for the possibility of the 
changes in the composition of the Cham- 
bers and also fOr the increase in the size 
of the Legislative Council, they would 
prescribe the seats representative of com- 
merce as five in number and would give 
to the Governor power to nominate from 
time to time the bodies which should be 
allowed to. elect the members ’’ (vide 
Franchise Committee Report, Vol. II, 
p, 300). The recommendation of the 
Provincial Franchise Committee, which 
was made independently of the note of 
the U P. Government to the Central 
Franchise Committee, urged that the 
number of commerce seats should be 
raised from three to four in the reformed 
Assembly (vide Franchise Committee 
Report, Vol II, p. 402) It will be seen, 
therefore, that the official recommenda- 
tip'U has systematically been in favour of 
raising the number of seats for commerce 
and industry. 

8. There is still one more special con- 
sideration of a general character which 
points to the need for strengthening the 
commercM element in the U.P. Legisla- 
ture. The economic life of the province 
is in need of urgent transformation along 
a commercial and industrial direction. 
The essential weakness in U.P.’s economic 
position is revealed from the following 
figures of income tax collected in various 
provinces in the year 1931-32. 


Name of 
Prqvinces. 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

pihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 


Tax 

Tax paid 

collected 

per capita 

(in Crores 

(in rupees 

Df rupees). 

and annas). 

1-62 

0 6-4 

3-63 

1 15-3 

3-40 

0 10-8 

0-98 

0 3*2 

0-71 

0 4*9 

0-54 

0 .2-7 

0-48 

0 5-1 


The Council are aware that the income- 
tax figures are not a measure of the 
agricultural wealth of the Province. But 
these figures studied along with the figures 
of the average deposit per head iier each 
co-operative society in various provinces 
go only to confirm the impression that 
U.P. has a large economic leeway to make 
up. Later in the memorandum the 
Council will point out that compared to 
the other provinces her industrial interest 
is large enough, but 3udged in terms of 
her own needs for the proper economic 
sustenance of a very large population, 
productive enterprise of the province in 
the non-agriculturai sphere has hitherto 
been inconsequential. It is necessary, 
therefore, that public opinion be educated 
m favour of expansion of business enter- 
prise, new plans be laid for this and new 
atmosphere created therefor. And in no 
way can such efforts be more fruitful of 
success than by the presence of a sufficient 
number of representatives of commerce 
and industry in the highest councils of 
the province. With a solitary Indian 
member representing commercial inter- 
ests in the Provincial Council, his would 
be a cry an the wilderness of uninformed 
public opinion. It would be pertinent 
in this connection to point out that during 
the twelve years of the working of the 
reformed constitution not a single Indian 
business man could be returned to the 
U.P. Legislative Council from any of the 
general constituencies. 

9. The Councjl have hitherto argued for 
an extension of representation of the 
commercial interests. They fully trust ib 
will be possible for the Select Committee 
to respond to such a request, either by 
increasing the to-tal size of the House or 
by relieving two seats from the general 
constituencies. In the interest of main- 
taining communal proportion, the Council 
will havG no objection under the latter 
event to accepting one seat for a Moslem 
candidate and one for a non-Moslem. A 
revision of the composition of the Lower 
House of the U.P. Legislature seems also 
to have been urged from other quarters, 
and the Council feel that the composition 
w of the House as announced in His 
Majesty^s Government’s award of August 
last year will have to be modified, at 
least for some minor adjustments. In the 
event, however, of such an adjustment in 
favour of the extended representation of 
commercial interests in the U.P. Legis- 
lative Assembly not being considered 
feasible, the one seat for Indian com- 
merce should be given to this Chamber 
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by abolishing the present constituency 
for Indian commerce. 

10. Reluctant as the Council would 
ordinarily have been, they are constrained 
for their present purpose to institute a 
comparison between the Indian Chamber 
.which now returns one member to U.P. 
Legislative Council and this organisation. 
The opinion of the Local Government as 
legards the domination of non-business 
element in an institution designed to re- 
present business interests has already 
been quoted in the original statement.' It 
now remains for the Council to point out 
that out of the total membership of that 
Chamber, about 50 per cent, are repre- 
sented by those who had actually tendered 
resignation, but whose names are being 
still maintained in the membership list, 
by the practising lawyers, by those whose 
firms have been closed, by those who are 
members of teaching or other professions 
and by those who even, though severally 
enrolled, are actually related to one firm 
only. Even though there are some mer- 
chants and still fewer industrialists on the 
roll, the tradition of work is such as the 
body can hardly be said to function at 
all. The organisation returning the 
Indian commerce representative to U.P. 
Council since 1921 did not think it worth 
while to officially lead evidence before the 
Industrial Commission in 1917 (vide Com- 
mission Report — Minutes of Evidence, 
Vol. I, p, 271). Only so recently as 1929 
this body did not place any evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Labour. 
In striking contrast to this picture the 
Merchants’ Chamber is a live organisa- 
tion of active business men representing 
a capital of about 20 crores of rupees 
(20,00,00,000). On the industrial side, it 
has on the roll members who are em- 
ployers of not less than 25,000 labourers 
in the province. The varied character of 
the industries and tiades represented by 
the Merchants’ Chamber .will appear from 
the classified list of the members attached 
to the original representation and the 
supplementary list annexed to this memo- 
randum. 

Ill , — Provincial Legislative Coimcil. 

11. The Council will now turn to an 
examination of the composition of the 
Legislative Council in U.P. 

Part II of Appendix III of the White 
Paper indicates in broad outlines the 
composition of the proposed U.P. Legis- 
lative Council. It appears that in 
striking contrast to the composition of 
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the parallel machinery of Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa, there is no provision 
for the election of members to the Upper 
House of this province by the Legislative 
Assembly (Lower House). The Council 
consider this as a rather unfortunatje 
omission. It must not be undei stood, 
however, that the Council favour as a 
matter of general principle a system of 
indirect election to the preference of 
direct election. No such preference is at 
all intended to be conveyed. But in the 
constitution of the Upper House of the 
Legislature which is designed to serve as 
the representative organ of special inter- 
ests, a system of indirect election, such 
as by the Lower House, would have pro- 
bably been in accordance both with the 
political thought and practice in other 
countries. The view that the Council of 
this Chamber take is that if, as pro- 
posed, out of the 60 memliers of the U.P. 
Legislative Council as many as 51 are to 
be returned by a system of direct election 
from general constituencies, the real 
object of an Upper House will not be ful- 
filled. The Honouiable (Ministers in their 
note on the Second Chamber accompany- 
ing the letter*^ of the Government of U.P. 
remarked We think that the Second 
Chamber should consist of members mainly 
elected by recognised Landholders’ Asso- 
ciation and similar bodies.” With this 
plea of institutional representation the 
Council of the Merchants’ Chamber are in 
entire concurrence. Even if institutional 
representation may not be made the 
mam ” plank, it should nevertheless 
find some scope in the scheme O'f the com- 
position of the Upper House. For such 
a scheme not only ensures the representa- 
tion of those special interests which may 
not be represented by a system of general 
election, but would also secure to the 
debates of the Upper Chamber opinion 
that is at once well organised and well 
informed. It is felt that the effect of 
these suggestions may be given by re- 
ducing the number of seats to be filled 
by election from general constituencies, 
three from Moslem constituencies and six 
from general constituencies. It need 
hardly be added that of the nine seats thus 
suggested to be set apart for institutio-nal 
representation, not less than two seats 
should be reserved for representation nf 
this Chamber. 


Letter No. 4949 C. dated the 23rd 
August, 1930, from Chief Secretary to 
Government, U. P., to the Government of 
India, Reforms Office. 
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IV. — Federal Assembly, 

12. The Council had already in their 
first representation pointed out how the 
case of Indian commerce for representa- 
tion in the Central Legislature was ignored, 
by the Franchise Committee and how His 
Majesty’s Government in their proposals 
of March last, even though strengthening 
the representation of commerce of Bengal 
and Bombay in the Central Legislature, 
failed to make good .what was in efi!ect a 
total omission of representation of Indian 
commercial interests of U.P. The un- 
fairness of such an omission cannot be 
sufficiently emphasised. Figures have 
been adduced earlier in this memorandum 
to indicate how the number of companies 
assessed to income tax in U.P. is higher 
than in Madras and is, in fact, the 
highest of all provinces barring Bengal 
and Bombay. The province is par 
excellence the seat of the sugar industry. 
In regard to it U.P. has the same pre- 
dominant share as Bengal of jute or 
Bombay of cotton industry. It is esti- 
mated that 75 per cent, of the sugar 
product of India is now contributed by 


this province, and, taking India’s con- 
sumption of sugar at 1.2 million tons, 
U.P. will in the course of another year 
devdop an industry turning out food 
products estimated at over 15 crores of 
rupees in value. In regard to cotton 
textile industry, U.P.’s place is only ^ 
second to that of Bombay, as would be’ 
seen from the following statistics of cloth 
and yarn products in 1931-32. 


Yarn in Cloth in 
million million 

pounds. yards. 

Madras 87 68 

Bengal 37 79 

U. P 89 144 


Other provinces need not enter the 
picture, as their share in the cotton 
textile industry is inconsequential. There 
IS, moreover, a whole host of other in- 
dustries in the province, e.g., leather, 
wool, glass, flour and oil industries But 
the real commercial importance of U.P. 
lies, apart from her sugar and cotton 
industries, chiefly in tho internal move- 
ments of her rich crops. The following 
table will serve to bring home the 
point : — 


Bombay 
Madras 
Bengal 
U. P.... 
Punjab 
B. tod 0 


Estimated yield of principal crops tn various provinces in 1931-32 
(m million tons). 

Rape and 

Wheat. Linseed. Mustard. Seasamum. 
-6 -01 *02 -08 

*.!! -03 -2 -1 -03 

2-6 -2 -4 -1 

3-2 — -2 -03 

*5 >09 -1 *03 


All these grains and seeds are export 
crops, the movements of which from pro- 
ducing centres to the ports give rise to 
an extensive trade. The United Provinces 
being the granary of grains and seeds 
has the largest share in their internal 
trade movements. But owing to an 
absence of any internal trade statistics, 
the extent of U.P.’s contribution to the 
foreign and internal trade cannot be 
accurately measured. But that their size 
is large follows from the figures of crop 
tonnage set forth above. A non-agricul- 
tural export trade in which U.P. has the 
most important contribution is that in 
raw hides and skins. 

13. Having described at length the 
space which U.P. fills in the commercial 
canvass of India, it remains for the 
Council to emphasise that the interest 
represented by this organisation is no 
less large than those Indian Chambers of 
, Commerce of Bengal and Madras for 
. whom the Franchise Committee recom- 


mendqii seats on the Federal Assembly. 
From a detailed examination of this point 
the Council of the Chamber deliberately 
refniin. While ‘it is far from Council’s 
mind to suggest that they grudge their 
sister organisation the electoral privilege, 
the Council only claim that such a privi- 
lege be extended to this Chamber as well. 

V . — Provincial Finance, 

14. The Council would mext turn to in- 
vite the Committee’s attention to a 
matter of provincial finance and would 
in this connection refer in the first place 
to paragraph 139 of the White Paper of 
May last. This paragraph read with 
paragraph 57 of the Introduction to the 
Proposals raises a point of vital interest 
to the financial aspect of the future con- 
stitutional advance of this province, viz., 
the extent to* which the receipts from 
income tax should be distributed among 
the provinces and the basis on which such 
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•distribution should proceed. The former 
IS an aspect of "the case which affects all 
the Indian provinces equally and as such 
does not call for any special attention 
from any one particular province. But 
the basis of distribution of the available 
resources of income tax in the future 
federation of India is a matter which 
should evoke the maximum interest of all 
those who have the good of the province 
m their heart. 

15. The fact need hardly be stressed 
that United Provinces is one of those two 
Indian provinces whose income per 
capita is the lowest under the present 
financial arrangement. A glance at the 
following table of expenditure of Pro- 
vincial Governments per head of popu- 
lation based on the budget estimates for 
the year 1929-30 will bring home the 
observation : — 


Madras ... Ps. 4*1 U. P. ... Ps. 2-7 

Bombay ... Ps. 8»2 Punjab... Ks. 5*5 

Bengal ... Ks. 2*5 C. P. ... Ps. 3*7 

Assam ... Ps. 3*9 

This financial plight of the province is 
all the more remarkable in view of the 
fact that during the working of the pre- 
sent reforms, U.P. is one of the pro- 
vinces in which spending power was in- 
creased in the most marked manner 
owing to the complete remission of the 
provincial contribution in the year 
1927-28, the province gaming no less than 
by 2.40 crore of rupees on this score. It 
is scarcely arguable, on the other hand, 
that the financial poverty of the pro- 
vince is attributable to the deliberate 
policy of keeping taxation at a low level. 
In point of land revenue, the mainstay 
of the provincial resources, U.P. is de- 
cidedly the heaviest taxed province. 
The land revenue of this province per 
acre is the highest according to the 
acreage figure of 1927 and the actual 
revenue of 1929-30. The following figures 
are in this respect instructive : — 


Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U.P. ... 
Punjab 
B. & O. 


(Figures in rupees) 
Based on total Based on cul- 


land accord- 
ing to 
Survey. 

•57 

•61 

•65 

•88 

-43 

•32 


tivated land 
including 
current fallow. 

1-2 

1-1 

1-2 

1-6 

•9 

•5 


The Council of the Merchants’ Cham- 
ber do not consider it necessary for them 
to emphasise the point further. The 
need will be well recognised that if the 
new constitutional machinery that is now 


being envisaged were to work with any- 
thing like a success in this province, its 
financial resources must be particularly 
strengthened. The serious set-back which 
the financial prospect of this province has 
undergone in the last three years of pro- 
tracted discussion on constitutional "*' 0 - 
vision make the Council look upon the 
position with the greatest anxiety. 

16. The position briefly stated is this: 
In the Layton Report prospects were held 
out that apart from a dole from income- 
tax receipts the would benefit 

by sharing the proceeds of such national 
excise as on tobaccco, matches and salt. 
Unfortunately the prospect of a plethoric 
Provincial Fund has since receded mto 
the horizon and the only source of aug- 
mented provincial revenue is for all 
practical purposes now confined to the 
share of income-tax receipts made avail- 
able to the province. The point of 
supreme interest — and it is here that 
the Council of Merchants’ Chamber must 
lay the greatest stress — is that while 
according to the Layton reconinieudaiiou 
the Provincial Fund was to bo distributed 
among the provinces according to popu- 
lation, the point IS now still undecided 
as to how the provincial share of the 
income tax is to be doled out among the 
provincial claimants The ground for the 
gravest apprehension arises from this, 
that the Federal Finance Committee 
definitely recommended that the bulk of 
the income-tax revenue (six-sevenths 
of the personal tax) should be distributed 
not according to population but on the 
basis of collection. The difference in the 
effect of the Layton and Percy Com- 
mittee recommendations in the matter of 
new revenue for the provinces may be 
read from the following Table : — 

Figures in crores of rupees) 

— Layton Award. Percy Award. 


Madras 

6-24 

1-83 

Bombay 

4-76 

3-43 

Bengal 

7-70 

4-05 

U.P 

6-09 

1-23 

Punjab 

3-51 

•91 

B. &0. 

4-24 

1-07 


17. The table is suifficiently instructive 
and the Council do not consider it neces- 
sary to comment on it at length. The 
United Provinces is the second most 
populous province in India. With ihe 
material and moral well-being of over 
48 million i:)opulation committed to her, 
her administrative responsibility is pro- 
portionate to the heaviness of her charge, 
and it is clear as daylight that jf anv 
new resources can ho made available to 
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the Provincial Grovernments, they should 
be made to share them proportionaLely to 
their respective population. Any other 
basis of distribution would be a grievous 
wrong to this province and would result 
in the transfer of new revenue to 
quarters .where they are less urgently 
required. Without any intention of 
exaggerating their statement, the Council 
of Merchants^ Chamber may well observe 
that with it is very largely bound the 
success of an autonomous government of 
this province as is being woi’iked out for 
the near future. 

18. One more proposal remains to be 
put forward According to paragraph 138 
of the constitutional proposals in the 
White Paper of March last, the terminal 
tax receiiots even though lintended to 
benefit the provincial revenue were 
suggested to be pooled on an all-India 
basis. In other words, while provinces 
are expected to benefit from the levy of 
such a tax, no province can resort to such 
a taxation on its own initiative, or can 
claim for itself the exclusive benefit of 
a tax on its outward or inward traffic, 
rail or river-borne. The Council of the 
Merchants' Chamber find themselves in 
opposition to such a proposal. XJ.P. is 
one of those provinces in which a ter- 
minal toll and tax are already in force 
in 48 muncipalities out of 85. A ter- 
minal tax system may thus be con- 
sidered to be fairly developed in this 
province. Should the Provincial Legis- 
lature be induced to replace these ’ e- 
sources of municipal authorities by a 
direct local tax, it would be easy in this 
province to have a full-fledged system of 
terminal tax on a provincial basis. It is 
not necessary here to enter into a de- 
tailed examination of this question. It 
is enough to recognise that such finan- 
cial developments are at once possible 
and plausible. In view of such develop- 
ments, the Council would suggest that 
terminal tax should be recognised as a 
source of revenue exploitable at fche 
option of each province on a par with 
other sources mentioned in paragraph 136 
of the White Paper proposals. In the 
assignment of a part of the Jute export 
duty to the producing units the prin- 
ciple has been recognised that when the 
produce of a province is exported out 
of the province of its origin, such ex- 
port is amenable to taxation for the 
benefit of the province. A land-locked 
province like TJ.P. should have the 
identical right to tax the demand for 
^ her goods. It is rj.o doubt recognised 


that a terminal tax indiscreetly levied 
re-acts adversely on the taxing province 
itself, but where suitable commodities 
are available for such treatment, the 
field should be left open to the desiring 
province to operate in. 


B146. I think I am right in saying 
that at the end of paragraph 5 of your 
first Memorandum you give as the reason 
for the formation of your body, which is 
a comparatively recent one, that “ As a 
result of considerable dissatisfaction which 
had been felt for some years past with the 
manner in which the United Provinces 
Chamber of Commerce was functioning 
and the predominance of the legal ele- 
ment in it, and as efforts to improve 
that body were unsuccessful the leader 
of Indian mercantile oomnmnity ” — is 
that one particular leader? — It should be 

the leaders." 

B147. Were they members of the other 
Chamber? Did you leave tho other Cham- 
ber of Commerce so as to form this? — 
There were a few who came out of the 
other 'Chamber, but there were others 
who came in the new Chamber after- 
wards. 

B148. 'Was there any particular thing 
that made you take the decisive step of 
forming -a now Chamber? — There were so 
many factors connected with that. 

B149. Would you state what they were? 
— ^To be brief, that body was really not 
functioning as a commercial body at all. 
It was dominated by poopio who wore not 
businessmen in tho real sense. The tra- 
dition of the work of that body had all 
along been such ihal il could not be said 
to have functioned. For oxamxilo, it never 
took any interest in matters of commer- 
cial importance. It merely acted as a sort 
of poet office, if I may put it that way, 
to distribute the communiques from the 
Government. They novav initiated any- 
thing of commercial importanco. Matters 
which wore very important were not 
dealt with by that body at all. For ex- 
ample, that body did not appear before 
the Industrial Commission, Royal Com- 
mission on Labour, the Central Bank- 
ing 'Committee, the Franchise Commit- 
tee, or the Tariff Board regarding sugar 
protection. It was really an inert body 
in the strict sense. It was not working 
at all, and the business community 
naturally felt that it was high time that 
with the growing development of the 
Province, the commercial community 
should be organised in such a way that 
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it could, really speakmg, saf^uard vhe 
interests of tlie commercial community. 

Nawab Sir Liaqat Sayat-Khan. 


B158. You gave in answer to the Lord 
Chairman the reason why it was ^^^e^ 
sary for you to establish this ne 

0 


BloO. You are asking for special re- 
presentation on the Legislatures ? ^Yes, 

Sir. j •. j . 

Biol. Assuming that you get it, do you 
think the other body which calls itself 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
Provinces "would have a legitimate griev- 
ance at being omitted, or not given 
special representation, or do you think 
the representation given to you would 
adequately represent that Chamber, too? 
— I think that if a body which I have 
described in so many words just now 
can keep on enjoying the privilege of 
being an electorate for safeguarding com- 
mercial interests, the very principle of 
safeguarding commercial interests falls 
through. 

B152. My question was slightly dif- 
ferent from what you have understood it 
to be? — I am sorry. 

B153. Supposing you were given the 
special representation .which you are ask- 
ing for, do you think the other body 
which calls itself the United Provinces 
Chamber of Commerce will be satisfied 
that your representative does represent 
commerce in the United Provinces ade- 
quately in the Legislature, or do you 
think they will have a just grievance that 
their Chamber has not been given a 
chance, whereas you have been given a 
chance and are not adequately represent- 
ing the Province? — do not think they 
ought to have a grievance. It is a ques- 
tion of the representation of the com- 
mercial community as a whole. 

B154. You think any representation 


B159. Will you elaborate it a little 
ijiore— what other reasons were in your 
mind when you formed this Chamber 
than what you have said already? Was 
it not a fact that they had not any 
Muslim members of that Chamber 
you contemplated the organisation of this 
Chamber P— Up till then they had not 
many Muslim members. Moreover the 
membership of that Chamber has not been 
stable at all. People have been coming 
in and go'ing ont. To quote ]ust one case 
for example, they had about lOd membeis 
in 1926. If their present list is seen nojv 
it will be found that there arc only o3 
members of those 106 on the roll of that 
Chamber. People have been added and 
are falling out, but I cannot say that the 
commercial interests in which "the Muslims 
are interested have been duly repre- 
sented in that Chamber. (Mr. 

Furkayastha) : A very large number of 
business men kept away from that 
Chamber of Commerce, but after this 
organisation started a very large num-' 
her of them came into it. The Muslim 
business interest of the United Provinces 
is a very large. The hide and skin trade 
is practically in the Hands of the Muslim 
business men, but it is a striking fact 
that these Muslim gentlemen and firms 
did not at all join the older organisation, 
and they have come and joined us only 
after we have started. Still more 
striking is the fact that the bide and 
skin organisation, which is a fairly old 
body, have thought fit to afi&liate them- 
selves to our body. 


given to you would satisfy the commer- 
cial community in the United Provinces? Sir Joseph Nall, 


— ^Yes, Sir. 

Mr, A, JS, Ghuznavt, 

B155. Mr. Bashir, from your Memo- 
randum No. 2 I find that you are Senior 
Vice-President of the Merchants^ 
Chamber of the United Provinces?— -Yes, 
Sir. 

B156. You are a barrister-at-law?— I 
am a barrister, but I am not practising 
at all. I am not even enrolled in the 
High Courts. I am an active business 
man. I took law only with the inten- 
tion that it would help me in my busi- 


B160. Might we know, as this com- 
munity question has been raised, dO' the 
109 names in the original Memorandum 
37 include members of both communities? 
— ^Both. 

B161. Can you say approximately how 
many of each? — (Mr. Bash%r)i For 
example, on page iii of that Appendix 
there are about six which are all Mus- 
lims. Then on page iv there is another. 

Mr. A. JBC. GhuznavL'} There are nine 
in the first place. 


ness,. 

B157. What is your business? — ^My 
main business is hide and skin export. 
I am interested in sugar, cotton-ginning, 
a boot factory and in tanneries. ' 

19365 


Sir John Wardlaw*Milne, 

B162. What proportion of your mem- 
bers are Hindus and what proportion 
are Muhammadans — ^very generally ? — 

4 B 
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About 20 to 25 per cent, in the Chamber 
are Muhammadans. 

B163. The rest are Hindus?— Yes, Sir. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi. 

B164. Will you give us an idea of the 
various interests that are represented by 
your Chamber? — ^We have given an idea 
in the list already. 

Earl of Derby,] There is a list here 
which I think is very clear, 

Mr. A. S. Ghuznavi, 

B165. Thank you. You have given a 
list which IS Appendix B of your Memo- 
randum, showing the names of the firms 
and the industries they represent? — ^Yes. 

B166. From that list it appears that 
you have got 114 members. Is not that 
so? — ^Yes. 

B167. And it represents both the Hindu 
and the Muslim merchants? — ^Yes 
B168. In the Second Memorandum, 
Annexure A, you have given a supple- 
mentary list of your members? — Yes. 

B169. Two important industries in the 
United Provinces are represented by the 
two registered associations, namely, the 
Glass and Bangles Industrial Association 
and the Hide Merchants’ Association?— 
Yes. 

B170. Both these are registered bodies 
who have become your members? — ^Yes. 
That IS one of our special features, and 
we do not go in just for increasing the 
number of individual members. If 
associations can affiliate with the 
Ohamiber, consisting of a giood many 
members themselves, it carries a great 
weight. For instance, the Bangle In- 
dustrial Association has about 60 mem- 
bers. ISimilarly, th^e Hide Merchants’ 
Association is a very important associa- 
tion and has about 60 or 70 members. 
The Kapra (Cloth) Committee has about 
800 members and if these bodies can 
affiliate with the Chamber it gives very 
great strength without increasing the 
number of members. 

B171. These bodies which are separate 
associations are also members of your 
Chamber ? — ^Yes. 

BI72. But they have never been mem- 
bers of the other Chamber? — No, Sir. 

B173. Mr. Chopra, who has just given 
his evidence, said that the Government 
of the United Provinces and the Govern- 
ment of India have not recognised your 
Association; is that true? — No, it is not. 
They have recognised us in the same way 
aal'^y other Chamber of Commerce has 


been recognised. We have two letters 
from the local government and a letter 
from the Central Government. 

B174. Will you please read those two 
letteis? — This is letter No. 421 dated 
Allahabad, the 15th May, 1933, from the 
Secretary to Government of the United 
Provinces, Industries Department, to the 
Secretary of the Merchants’ Chamber of 
United Provinces, Cawnpore “ Sir, 
With reference to your letter dated 
December 22nd, 1932, to the Chief Sec- 
retary to this Government, I am directed 
to say that your request that the Cham- 
ber may be supplied with such publica- 
tions and communications as are usually 
sent to other chambers of commerce m 
this province has been noted for compli- 
ance. A copy of the annual report of the 
Department of Industries will be supplied 
to your Chamber free of charge in 
future.” This is another letter from the 
Government of India * Simla, the 25th 
May, 1933, No. 56-C (i)/33, the Officiating 
Secretary to the Government of India 
to the Secretary of the Merchants’ 
Chamber of United Provinces, Oawn- 
pore. ‘‘Sir, I am directed to refer to 
your letter dated the 30th December, 
1932, and to say that your Chamber has 
been included in the list of commercial 
bodies which are supplied with important 
press communiques and other matters of 
commercial interest.” 

B175. From the Government of India? 
— ^Yes. 

B176. Mr. Bashir, in your Memorandum 
you seek representation of your Chamber 
in the Central Legislature? — Yes. 

B177. But you know that the various 
commercial interests have been repre- 
sented by all-India organisations? Why 
do you seek separate representation for 
your Chamber? — ^We have shown in our 
Memorandum tho importance of the 
United Provinces as a Province as com- 
pared with tho other Provinces, and I 
feel that the United Provinces cannot be 
unfavourably compared with other Pro- 
vinces so far as commercial importance 
is concerned. It is proved in the Memo- 
randum that tho United Provinces have 
not been treated in a fair way. There 
are various interests of the Provinces and 
there may he conflict at times between 
some of them and the others. To quote 
one ordinary instance, the export duty on 
hides : ‘that question was brought up in 
the Assembly, and the United Provinces 
was not represented, but Madras had 
been, with the result that the duty was 
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not taken off which, of course, hit very 
badly the exporters of that trade in the 
United Provinces, whereas the interest 
of the Madras tanners was that the duty 
should be retained. (Mr. Purkayastha.) 
The position is that, in spite of the re- 
presentation of the All-India organisa- 
tion, in Madras, Bengal, and Bombay, 
special representation has been allowed 
to the three individual Chambers of Com- 
merce. If this could be done, our claim 
is that a similar privilege should be ex- 
tended to the United Provinces also. 
Secondly, there are cases of incipient con- 
flict of interest, and a striking instance 
is the hide duty, when in 1926 the 
Government brought in a Bill for the 
abolition of Hide Export Duty. By the 
casting vote of the President the duty 
was allowed to remain, and the result of 
the continuation of the duty has been 
disastrous. Only just recently we have 
addressed the Government on the subject. 

B178. Would you give us what your 
attitude would be towards the United 
Provinces Chamber if an additional seat 
were found for you? — (Mr, Bashir.) I have 
already submitted that we are the really 
truly representative body of commercial 
interests there, and if a body does not 
truly represent the commercial interests 
the principle of safeguarding those 
interests falls through. 

B179. Give us some of the distinctive 
features of your Chamber ? — ^I have given 
one, that the associations are affiliated 
to our Chamber. All the Members of 
this Chamber are in active business. 
They are not merely indirectly interested 
in business, or people who are not in 
business at all. 

B180. You mean to say they are not 
directors or ex-directors of certain com- 
panies, as has been the case with the 
other Chamber? All your members are 
in active business? — Yes. 

Mr. F. 8. Cocks. 

B181. Do you say you represent purely 
Indian commercial interests? — ^Yes, Sir. 

B182. Have you any membership under 
European control? — There is one member, 
the Delta Hide Company. 

B183. Only one? — ^Yes. 

B184. The capital represented by your 
Chamber is about 20 crores ? — Yes. 

B185. You say it is nearly ten times 
the capital represented by any other 
Chamber P — ^Yes, 

B186, If you heard that another Cham- 
ber ^tleo claimed that tliey represented 
20 crores, would you say that was slightly 


optimistic? — Yes, I would say that, and 
there are ways and ways of putting things. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

B187. How do you get at an estimate 
of 20 crores? — It is really just an esti- 
mate. It IS very difficult to find out. 

B188. Would it be too strong to gay it 
was guesswork? — I would not say it was 
mere guesswork. 

B189. Do most of these firms repre- 
sented upon your Chamber publish 
accounts? Are there companies? — There 
are many like that. 

B190'. In which you can get at the 
amount of the capital — ^Yes. 

B191. Is that usual in Indian trading 
concerns? — ^It is not usual, but there are 
some about which we have got that in- 
formation and there are some in which 
we have been particularly careful in 
putting down figures and adding them 
Tap. 

Mr. A. jff. Ghuznam.2 The witness 
meant they had many limited liability 
companies as their members. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne.2 I under- 
stood. 

Lord Snell. 

B192. If I understand aright, your 
claim to justify the starting of your 
Association was that the other Associa^ 
tion did not cover the whole of the com- 
mercial interests of the United Pro- 
vinces? — It IS not merely that they did 
not cover the whole, but if they did cover 
certain of the industries or the trades 
it was really through very minor people 
who were not, really speaking, very big 
people in the trade. 

B193 I thought I heard you say that 
there was only a small proportion of 
Muslim members in the other Chamber ? — 
No, my Lord; there are none at all. 

B194. I put it the other way. There- 
fore you felt there was a real reason for 
your starting this new organisation ? — No 
it was not because Muslim members were 
not there that we felt that we really 
ought to start this Chamber. It was the 
dissatisfaction on all other matters that 
really made us start this Chamber. 

B195. But also because it was not, as 
I suggest, fully representative? — No, it 
was not fully representative. 

B196. What I now want to ask you 
is : Is it true that your Association re- 
presents what we may call smaller busir, 
ness concerns than the other? — ^No, my 
Lord. 
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B197. It is not? — We have small con- 
cerns. We have very big ones indeed. 

Mr. A, JS. Ghmnam.2 I would refer 
you to Memorandum No. 36. 

Lord Snell.'] What proportion of the 
small commercial people belong either to 
your or to any other Chamber of Com- 
merce ? 

Sir John ’Wardlaw-Milne.] Bo you 
mean out of the total number of traders 
in the Province? 

Lord Snell. 

B198. Yes — a very small number, pre- 
sumably ?— Yes, a very small number. 

B199. The Chambers of Commerce tend 
to be made up of people who have sub- 
stantial business interests? — (Mr. 
Furkayastha.) We have on our roll the 
solitary jute mill of the United Provinces, 
and a fairly large number of big sugar 
factories. Most of them are with us, 
and ^besides there are a number of small 
firms of dealers — ^people who are interested 
in the movement of agricultural crops 
from the producing centre of the port, 
people who are importers of piece goods, 
commission agents of mills . iwe have on 
our roll the entire or a very large part of 
the commercial life of the United Pro- 
vinces, of which Cawnpore is the principal 
focus. 

B200. How much of a commercial man 
must a member of your Society be; how 
big a capital must he have? Could small 
commercial men employing five, 10, or 20 
persons be members? — (Mr. Bashir.) That 
is not what we have been trying to do. 

Earl of Derly. 

B201. Bo you make any distinction m 
your membership between the size of the 
businesses that want to join you, or do 
you accept them as a business, regardless 
of size, if you think that business is re- 
presentative of the particular industry? — 
We try to be careful that we do not have 
just ordinary people or ordinary business 
men or very small business men just deal- 
ing in that trade. For example, we had 
before three or four hide merchants. Now 
that the whole of the Hide Merchants’ 
'Association has become a member we will 
? probably not enrol anybo-dy individually 
at all because the whole of that trade 
would be represented by that Association. 
Similarly, the Kapra Committee, the 
Cloth Committee: once they come in we 
. would probably not enrol individual mem- 
bers at all because the whole of that trade 
.f y|buld be represented by that Associations 


B202. If my friend Mr. Ghuznavi were 
in that trade in a very small iway would 
he be eligible to join your Chamber? — 
Probably there would be no bar, but we 
would not take him if he was a very 
small man. 

Mr. A. H, Ghuznavi. 

15203. You have no rules restricting 
taking in small men? — (Mr. 
Purkayastha.) No; but w© are not 
keen on swamping -gur membership. 

Lord Bankeillour. 

B204. Have you any definite qualifica- 
tion in your rules which a man musb 
have, of any kind? — (Mr. Bashir.) I 
have with me my Articles of Association : 

“ All persons, associations, firms or cor- 
porations (incorporated in India) directly 
engaged, interested in or possessing ex- 
pert knowledge of trade, commerce, 
manufacture, industry, transport, 
banking, finance, or insurance, and 
having a place of business in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, who shall 
be duly nominated and elected and shall 
pay their subscription as hereinafter pro- 
vided, shall be deemed as ordinary 
members.’’ 

B205. Did you say something that led 
me to think that there was some unfair 
discrimination in the election, or the 
failure to get elected, of persons in the 
other body of the United Provinces? I 
thought you suggested there might be 
some unfair discrimination in the elec- 
tion of persons to the other Chamber? — 
There was no unfair discrimination, but 
they took in people who wore probably 
indirectly interested in trade. 

B206. You do not think they rejected 
people who ought to have been elected? 
You do not suggest that? — No. 

B207. Would you be satisfied if you bad 
one seat and the other body had one 
seat, or do you think that would not suit 
you ^ — If I have to make a definite answer 
I will certainly say no. 

B208. Have you got the White Paper, 
■page 107, Section IV, Appendix V 2 (b) : 

Franchise for Special Constituencies ” 
in the United Provinces? — ^Yes. 

B209. We know it is provisional, but 
it suggests there that there should not 
be a constituency of any Chamber of 
Commerce but that persons belonging to 
either of two Chambers of Commerce 
should be entitled to vote. For all we 
know, they might vote for all the three 
seats. Would you be satisfied if your 
Chamber were ^ded to those two, that 
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is to say, all members of your Cbam- 
ber, the United Provinces Chamber, 
and the Upper India Chamber, were all 
made electors to vote for the three mem- 
bers? Would that satisfy yo-u — or pos- 
sibly four members, with one register of 
electors for all the Chambers — The other 
Chamber which the commercial com- 
munity thinks IS not really a representa- 
tive body comes in there still. 

Lord Bankeillour.^ Would you dis- 
qualify the members of that body from 
being entitled to vote on one register of 
commercial people, because that seems to 
be what is contemplated there? 

Sir Hubert Carr.'] The Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce is largely Euro- 
pean, and you will remember the Fran- 
chise Committee went into the question of 
perhaps joint electorates for Indian and 
British commerce, and they decided that 
the present time was not ripe for it 
and that European commerce should have 
a separate constituency from Indian 
'<jommerce. 

Lord BanJceillour. 

B210. ‘So I thought, but this does not 
seem to bear it out. It seems to be 
merely one register? — (Mr. Purhayasiha.) 
No. That is not the present position. 

Sir Joseph Hall.] The last line of sub- 
section (b) of paragraph 2 of Appendix V 
on page 107 of the White Paper, says : 

are qualified as electors for the con- 
stituencies,^^ in the plural, comprising 
their respective Chambers.” 

Lord Banheillour. 

B211. We will leave the Upper India 
Chamber out. You would not like to be 
on one register with members of 
the United Provinces Chambers ? — (IMr. 
"Bashir.) No, my Lord. 

Mr. Isaac Foot. 

B212. Would a lawyer who was in- 
terested in commerce not be entitled to 
be a member of your Association? — ^No, 
because he will not be in active business. 

B213. Do I understand that in India 
you may not have a lawyer who is o 
director of a company or a firm? — That 
is not active business. 

Sir Joseph Nall.] You mean that is not 
active practice. He is not practising as 
a lawyer if he is in business. 

Mr. Isaac Foot. 

B214. No, I do not think he means 
that. You are a lawyer interested, in 
commerce? — No, I am not even enrolled 
in the High Courts for practice. 

19355 


B215. Take a lawyer who may be giv- 
ing some part of his time to the practice 
of his profession, but .who devotes a large 
part of his time to the conduct of a busi- 
ness, or is a director of a firm : would 
not he be eligible for membership in 
your Chamber? — If his profession really 
is law he would not be eligible for mem- 
bership in our Chamber. 

B216. You have some members of your 
Merchants’ Chamber who are also mem- 
bers of the other Chamber of Commerce, 
have you not? — The United Provinces, do 
you mean? 

B217. Yes? — They have all resigned 
from that Chamber and their resigna- 
tions have not beeu accepted. That is 
how they are on the roll there. It is . 
the other way. There are about 12 
people who have resigned from their 
Chamber and they are our members, but 
they have not accepted their resignations 
because it would have brought down their 
roll. 

B218. As soon as their resignations 
have been accepted you will have am 
absolutely distinct membership of your 
Association ? — Yes. 

B219. There will be no one on your 
Association who is a member of the other 
Association? — That is so. 

B220. Is there anything more than 
commerce behind this? Has there been 
some personal quarrel or disturbance that 
has given rise to these differences between 
you? — No, Sir. 

B221. Is there a difference between two 
big men or are there two big men who 
are fighting over this business? — No. 

B222. It is purely commercial matters? 
— It is purely commercial. 

Sir John Wardlaw-MUne. 

B223. I want to ask you in connection 
with your remarks in paragraph 4 of 
your first Memorandum where you say: 

‘‘ During the last 14 years there has been 
very considerable expansion of commerce 
and industry in the United Provinces, 
mostly under Indian control,” and you 
refer us to Appendix A to show the num- 
ber of industries working there. I notice 
there you say in Appendix A there are 
12 cotton mills under Indian control and 
11 under European control ; and 114 
ginning and pressing factories under 
Indian control and 12 under European 
control. Taking these two items, are 
ginning and pressing factories compara- 
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tively small capital concerns as compared 
with the cotton mills P — ^Yes^ they are 
much smaller. 

B224. You estimated the lepresenta- 
tion in your Chamber in capital to be 
something like 20 crores. Have you made 
any estimate of the amount of European 
interests in commerce on the same basis? 
—No. 

B225. You have no idea whether that 
would be five crores or 50? — No, Sir. 

B226. You have not any idea at all? — 
No, Sir. 

B227. In another part of your Memo- 
randum you refer to the necessity for 
representation of commercial interests, 
but, speaking generally, would you say 
that the Indian commercial interests m 
the United Provinces compares in size, 
or in any way, with the Indian commer- 
cial interests, say, in Bengal or Bombay, 
or any other of the great Presidencies 
of India (I am speaking purely for the 
moment of Indian commercial interests), 
the amount of capital engaged, the 
amount of labour employed; taking all 
these things together, would you agree, 
not in detriment to the United Provinces, 
but from the conditions of the United 
Provinces, the United Provinces has a 
comparatively small interest as com- 
pared with Bengal and Bombay? — (Mr. 
Furhayasiha.) We would not say that, 
barring Bombay, the Indian interest in 
the United Provinces compares very 
favourably with that in Bengal and 
Madras. 

B228. Would you agree the interests 
were comparatively small in the United 
Provinces taking Indian and European 
interests together ? — 'tes, taking the 
Indian and European interests 
together ; for this reason, that in 
Bengal there are certain very large 
industries, things like jute mills, and 
in Bombay there is the cotton mill in- 
dustry. Even then we would be before 
Madras. 

B229. I would ask you to refer to the 
foot of paragraph 6 of your first Memo- 
randum. There you go so far as to state 

that the commerce and industry repre- 
sented by this Ghamher is in every way 
equal to that represented by Indian 
Chambers of Commerce in Bengal and 
Madras — ^you are merely referring there 
to a comparison of Indian interests? — 
(Mr, Bashir J) Exactly. These are the 
bodies recommended by the Franchise 
Committee for a seat to the Central 
Legislature, and these are the bodies we 
have in view, the South India Chamber 


of Commerce and the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 

B230. Your first Memorandum deals 
purely with representation, but your 
second Memorandum goeg a little further, 
and you say in paragraph 2 of the intro- 
duction : ‘‘ Should the Select Committee 
desire to hear Chamber’s views on larger 
issues, its representatives will be only 
too glad to tender evidence.” I am not 
prepared to say that the Select Com- 
mittee desire to hear evidence, but you 
have not thought it necessary to put 
forvrard any very direct evidence on any 
matters except those mentioned heie, 
and, leaving aside such questions as 
Provincial finance, may I take it you are 
in general agreement with the White 
Paper proposals of the Government? — 
No, Sir, we would not say that, but our 
only idea was that w© took it for granted 
that the Committee would not like to 
hear us on the all-India issues, but if we 
were asked on the spot we would 
formulate our views and lay them before 
you 

B231. Your Chamber has not con- 
sidered the general proposals of the 
Government? — No, and we have no 
instructions to lay them before the 
Committee just now. 

B232. And you have very wisely 
emphasised the importance of sound 
finance in the Provinces? 

B233. I see in paragraph 16 you refer 
to the serious setback which the 
Province has undergone. But you will 
realise that if there is an extended 
franchise such as you desire for commerce 
it may mean an extended franchise 
generally — larger Councils — and that 
means more money, more expenditure^ 
— ^Yes. 

B234. It is hardly in favour of more 
economical lines in finance, is it? — Our 
point was that the new Government 
would be more expensive, and that is 
why we had better improve financial re- 
sources for the Province. , 

B235. You think the advantage of the 
advice of your members would go far to 
counteract any extra expenditure in- 
curred by a larger Legislature. I will 
not press you on that. In paragraph 18 
of your Second Memorandum you refer 
to the Council of yonr Chamber being in 
opposition to the treatment of the 
terminal tax. I take it it is not too 
strong to say that you are in favour 
of fi continuation of these taxes? — Out of 
the 185 municipalities they are in force 
in 148. 
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B236. Do I understand your diamlDer 
as a Cliamber of Commerce are in favour 
of terminal taxes, or do you oppose 
them? — If they can be avoided certainly, 
because they tend to act as a sort of 
barrier to the free movement of trade. 
But this has been a feature of local fin- 
ance in this Province for a fairly long 
time. 

B237. This paiagraph 18 rather reads 
on the :whole a? though you favoured 
these taxes. I was asking whether as a 
Chamber you were in favour of such 
taxes or not? — ^If such taxes are there 
they should go to benefit the Provinces. 

B238. But you do not wish us to 
understand that you are in favour of 
them.^’ — ^No, but if such taxes are there 
they should go to benefit the Provinces. 

B239. I quite understand that, but 
that is rather a separate point. My 
point 18 that it is not to be taken that 
you are in favour of terminal taxes at 
all? — ^Of course not, Sir. I did not 
understand that the question was being 
put hypothetically and as a general pro- 
position. 

B240. I had never heard of any other 
Chamber that was in favour of them, 
and that is why I asked the question. 
On Annexure A, on the Second Memo- 
randum you enclose a further list of 
members. These are members who have 
been elected or appointed since the first 
Memorandum was printed ? — (Mr. 

Bashir.) That is so. 

B241. Has this sudden election of 
members been rather a feature of recent 
months in the Upper India and United 
Provinces Chambers of Commerce ? — 
Yes, in the United Provinces Chamber 
of Commerce? 

B242. There has been a rather sudden 
election? — Yes, within a month and a- 
half they have enrolled 20 members. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

B243. Tlie other Chamber? — ^The other 
Chamber. 4 1 have here a cutting from 
the “ Leader ’’ of the 27th May, 1933, 
giving the Minutes of the Executive 
Committee of the United Provinces 
Chamber of Commerce in which at the 
end they say: Ten new members be- 

longing to very important trades were 
also enlisted members to-day.” They 
advertised the same thing in the first 
meeting which was held about a month 
before, so 20 out of their 118 were en- 
rolled within such a short time. It has 
been such a distinct feature of their 
Chamber, but not ours. 
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Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. i 

B244. May I suggest that Annexure A 
of your Second Memorandum rather 
shows you have followed that? — We 
have not been in existence for very long. 
As far as our Chamber is concerned our 
membership goes on increasing 

Sir John W ardlaw-Milne ] Theirs is 
an unnatural growth, yours is a natural 
one. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

B245. On the question of the terminal 
taxes you are an inland Province, are 
you not^ — (Mr. Purhayastha.) Yes. 

B246. Yoi^ have no port? — No; it is 
entirely land locked. 

B247. Are you at all aiDprehensive 
th.at any other Provinces, given the 
right to impose terminal taxes, might 
prejudice your trade? — It is very dififi- 
cnlt to anticipate developments. 

B248. Do you desire each Provincial 
Grovernment to be able to do wlhat it 
likes with terminal taxes, or do you 
want the All-India Government to have 
tlae supervision over it? — That raises an 
administrative side of the question 
which we have not considered, but I 
would add that if the products of a par- 
ticular province were to be taxed then 
the benefit of taxation should go to the 
Province itself. 

B249. That is quite clear, but have 
you any views as to whether the Bom- 
bay Presidency, say, should be at liberty 
to impose terminal taxes on goods pass- 
ing through the Province to and from 
your Province? — Probably the Govern- 
ment of India should have the super- 
vision. That is the view the Govern- 
ment of India themselves expressed, and 
we find ourselves more or less in accord- 
ance with them. 

B25D. On the question of representa- 
tion ydu have indicated that your 
Ohamber was foirmed solely for com- 
mercial considerations to look after 
commerce? — (Mr. Bashir.) Yes. 

B251. I understand your representa- 
tion regarding membership of Legis- 
lative bodies is entirely concerned with 
getting efficient representation of the 
commercial interests in the Government 
of the province ? — ^It is not the sole object 
of forming the Ohamber. 

B252. No; your representations now 
to this Committee for a place in the 
sun (it is suggested), or regarding 
places in the Houses of Assembly, 
Legislative Council, and so on, are 
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based 6n a desire to get adequate repre- 
sentation for the views of the commer- 
cial interests? — ^Yes. 

B253. Bo yon tbink yon will get that 
better by electing people, or wonld yon 
get it done better if the Governor 
nominated important commercial people 
to one or other Honse? — (Mr. 
PurhayaHha.) The dijOSculty abont 
nomination is that the gentleman nomi- 
nated is not answerable to the con- 
st itnents. 

B254. Do you think one who is not 
answerable to a constituency is less 
likely to deal properly with the business 
than one who is elected? — ^The chances 
certainly are that way. 

B265, Bo I understand you prefer, in 
spite of all the risks and differences 
such as you have been dealing with in 
your Memorandum, that these repre- 
sentatives of commerce should be 
elected by somebody? — ^Yes, Sir. (Mr. 
Bashir.) Yes, Sir. 


B256. Bather than that they should 
be nominated? — (Mr. Furhayastlia.) 
Yes. 

Mr. Codes. 

B257. What do you think of the sug- 
gestion that Indian and European 
business organisations should elect their 
representatives by a joint electorate, or 
would you prefer that they should be 
separate? — (Mr. Bashir.) At present 
as things are, I think, if it is separate 
it will be better. 

B258. You prefer that it should be 
separate.? — ^Yes. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

B259. If they were joint electorates 
would a European representative ever be 
elected? — (Mr, Furhayastlia.) Why not? 
(Mr. Bashir.) I should think so. 

B260. You were asked if you favoured 
a joint electorate to both Houses? — (Mr. 
Furhayastlia.) What we stand for is in- 
stitutional representation. 


{The Witnesses are directed to withdraw.) 


Bai Bahadxje P. Mxtkeejee is called in and examined. 


Earl of Derby. 

B261. Mr. Mukerjee, you were Chair- 
man of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce 
from 1927 to 1931? — Yes, my Lord. 

B262. You have been a member of the 


Punjab Legislative Council since 1930? — 
Yes, since 1930. 

B263. You have handed in a precis of 
evidence that you wish this Committee 
to consider. Is there anything you would 
wish to .add to that precis ? — ISTo, my 
Lord. Memorandum 35 is as follows . 


MEMOBANBUM 35. EVIDENCE ON BEHALF OF THE PUNJAB OHAMBEB 
OF GOMMEBOE, DELHI, AND THE NOBTHEBN INDIA CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, LAHORE. 


Note. — ^Both the Punjab Chamber of Commerce, Delhi, and the Northern India 
Chamber of Commerce, Lahore, are members of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India. The witnesses on bel^alf of the Associated Chambers will give evidence 
before^ the Joint Select Conftnittee on various subjects, such as commercial and 
financial safeguards, federal finance, etc. Therefore, the evidence which the repre- 
sentative of the two Chambers desires to give will be confined to the question of 
representation of Commercial interests of Delhi and the Punjab in the Central 
Legislature, owing to the peculiar position in which the Chambers are placed dn 
this respect. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce was 
established in 1905 with headquarters in 
Delhi, iwhen Delhi was included in the 
Province of the Punjab. It has got 
branches in Amritsar and Lahore. The 
present membership of the Chamber is 
about 70 and the constitution of the 
Chamber provides that both the mem- 
bership of the Chamber and its Manag- 


ing Committee must have equal numbers 
of Europeans and Indians, It includes 
all the leading commercial, industrial 
and financial interests of Delhi and the 
Punjab. 

The Northern India Chamber of Com- 
merce with its headquarters in Lahore 
was founded in 1923. Its present mem- 
bership is about 56 in approximately 
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equal numbers of Europeans and Indians, 
embracing tbe leading commercial, in- 
dustrial and financial interests in tlae 
Punjab. 

In 1909 witb the inauguration of tbe 
Morley-Minto reforms tbe Punjab Cham- 
ber of Commerce was accorded tbe privi- 
lege of electing a Member to tbe Punjab 
Legislative Council, when tbe number of 
elected seats was only 11, and tbe total 
strength of tbe Council 29, In 1920, 
under tbe Montagu-Cbebnsford reforms, 
out of a total membership of 97 in tbe 
Punjab Legislative Council, tbe Punjab 
Chamber of Commerce was allotted a seat 
jointly witb tbe Punjab Trades Associa- 
tion. Thus tbe privilege of independent 
representation enjoyed by tbe Punjab 
Chamber for over 10 years was prac- 
tically halved for, and tbe Chamber at 
onA protested. 

On representations made to the Gov- 
ernment, tbe Punjab Chamber was given 
to understand that this diAinisbed re- 
presentation of commercial interests was 
due to an oversight and hopes were held 
out that tbe Chamber^ s claim for in- 
creased representation on the Local Leg- 
islative Council would be fullj con- 
sidered.” The words under quotation 
were tbe words of a distinguished Vice- 
roy and tbe following extracts from tbe 
letter, dated tbe 9tb April, 1923, from 
tbe Chief Commissioner, Delhi, to tbe 
Punjab Government, iwill further explain ' 
tbe position : — 

Tbe arguments for direct and 
separate representation on tbe Pun- 
jab Legislative Council by tbe 


Punjab Chamber of Commerce are 
put so fully and cogently by tbe 
Chamber that I have nothing to add 
beyond lending tbe claim my 
strongest support. 

** I trust that steps can now be 
taken to rectify tbe omission and 
provide tbe Chamber with tbe two 
seats it asks for.” 

Tbe commercial community in tbe pro- 
vinces of Delhi and tbe Punjab, as re- 
presented by tbe Punjab Chamber of 
Commerce and tbe Northern India 
Chamber of Commerce, have been for 
tbe last several years labouring under a 
grievance in tbe matter of representation 
in tbe legislatures. With and since tbe 
introduction of tbe Montagu-Obelms- 
ford reforms their privilege of repre- 
sentation has been gradually restricted 
and the Proposals for Indian Constitu- 
tional Reform, so far as tbe provincial 
council is concerned, practically extin- 
guish it. Three main points in this 
connection deserve special mention. The 
first IS that, although with the introduc- 
tion of each successive stage of reforms, 
tbe Punjab Legislative Council has been 
enlarged, commercial representation in- 
stead of being proportionately increased 
has been actually curtailed. Tbe second 
point is that, while in every other Pro- 
vince tbe number of commercial and in- 
dustrial seats has been increased, except 
in the case of tbe United Provinces and 
tbe Central Provinces, where it has been 
retained, it is only in the case of the 
Punjab that it has been diminished as 
will be evident from the statement 
given below : — 


Ntjmbee oe Seats allotted to Commeeoe, Industey, Mining and Planting. 


Province. 


Madras ... ... 4 

Bombay ... ... 4 

Bengal ... ... 6 

U.P 2 

Punjab ... ... 1 

B. & 0. 2 

C. P Nil 

Assam... ..# ... 3 


Orissa (New Province) 

Sind (New Province).. 

Even Orissa, the proposed new Pro- 
vince, with a population of 6.7 millions, 
has been alloted one Coirmerce and In- 


Government of 
India Act, 

1919. 

5 
7 

15 
3 
2 
3 
2 

6 
* 

-X- 

dustry Seat, and Sind, .with a population 
of 3.9 millions, two such seats in the 
respective provincial assemblies. 


Indian 
Councils Act, 
1909. 


Present 

Proposals. 

t Q 

8 

19 

3 
1 

4 
2 

11 

1 

2 
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TJae third point is that Labour in the 
Punjab Legislative Council has hitherto 
been represented by one nominated seat 
but under the Communal Award Labour 
is to have three seats. It is not the con- 
cern of the Chambers to point out the 
dfficulties of obtaining proper repre- 
sentation of Labour in its existing un- 
organised condition in the Punjab, nor 
do they object to increased representa- 
tion of Labour, biiji'they certainly protest 
against commereial and industrial in- 
terests Province being granted 

a very.-^nauch smaller representation in 
the provincial legislature as compared to 
Labour. It will be observed from the 
tabular statement given in Appendix III 
(Part I) of the Proposals for Indian Gon- 
stituUonal Reform (page 79, Indian 
Edition) that in no other Province, ex- 
cept in the Punjab, Commerce, Industry, 
etc., the employers of labour as such, 
have been awarded a less number of seats 
than Labour itself. 

The grievance of the two Chambers has 
from time to time been brought to the 
notic# of the Government, both Central 
and I^ovincial, as well as the Right 


Honourable the Secretary of State for 
India. The Chambers, however, note 
with gratification that in the proposals 
for Indian Constitutional Reform one seat 
has been reserved m the Federal Assem- 
bly for ‘‘ Northern India Commercial 
Bodies,” and the Chambers pray that this 
seat be reserved for the Punjab Chamber 
of Commerce and the Northern India 
Chamber of Commerce, either jointly or 
by rotation, on the following amongst 
other grounds . 

The first is that the Punjab Chamber 
is representative of the commercial, in- 
dustrial and financial interests of the 
Punjab, and so is the Northern India 
Chamber of Commerce; and in addition 
the Punjab Chamber represents these 
interests in the Delhi Province. It is 
well known that Delhi is the largest up- 
country commercial centre and that|the 
trade which passes through it, or is dis- 
tributed by it, IS of immense volume. 
Statistics for accurately ascertaining its 
commercial ^importance are unfortunately 
not available, but the following statement 
may serve to illustrate its industrial 
position : — 


Province. 

Area in 
sq. miles. 

• 

Population. 

No. of 
industrial 

Percentage of 
industrial 
labour to 

Madras 

142,260 

42,318,986 

labourers. 

143,217 

population. 

0'3 

Bombay 

123,621 

19,348,219 

46,695,536 

366,029 

1-9 

Bengal 

76,843 

589,860 

1-5 

U.P. . 

106,295 

45,375,787 

91,188 

0-2 

Punjab 

99,846 

20,685,024 

49,876 

0-2 

B. & 0. 

83,161 

23,380,288 

68,726 

0*3 

C.P 

99,876 

13,912,760 

69,291 

0-5 

Assam 

63,015 

7,606,230 

45,884 

0-6 

Delhi 

593 

488,188 

10,109 

2*0 


It will be observed that, though the 
smallest, Delhi has an industrial import- 
tance proportionately greater than that 
of any other Province in India. The 
Chambers would mention th^t almost the 
whole of this industrial labour is in the 
employ of firms and companies who are 
members of the Punjab Chamber of Com- 
merce. These industrial interests and the 
admittedly enormous commercial interests 
of the Province, find no representation 
in any legislative body. Having no 
separate legislature in which to be repre- 
■ sented, as the Province is under the 
' "direct control of the Government of India 
;'^^as one of the Centra^lly administered 
'fUaijeas, these interests have a strong claim 
^^;^^iepr^atation in the Central Legis- 


The second consideration which the 
Chambers would urge is that for the loss 
of representation which the Punjab 
Cbamber has sustained at each succes- 
sive stage of the reforms, it may be com- 
pensated by the award of a seat in the 
Federal Legislature. The Punjab stands 
out as the one exception where repre- 
sentation of Commercial interests, far 
from being proportionately extended with 
the enlargement of the Councils, has 
actually been restricted. 

The third consider|ition to which the 
Chambers would respectfully solicit the 
attention of the Joint 'Select Committee 
is that the grant to the two Chambers 
of a seat in the Federal Legislature will 
not interfere with the balance of repre- 
sentation of either European or Indian 
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Commerce at the Centre hy reason of the 
fact that under its constitution the 
Punjab Chamber is composed of an equal 
number of European and Indian firms 
and companies, and so is the Northern 
India Chamber of Commerce in practice. 
Indeed, a seat given to the two Chambers 
would meet the view expressed by some 
Members of the Franchise Committee 
that if Indian and European commercial 
interests could agree to combine for the 
purpose of representation in the legis- 
latures, effect should be given to this 
arrangement. 


Sir JELuhert Carr, 

B264. Mr. Mukerjee, your representa- 
tion, as I understand it, is not only with 
regard to representation, but also the 
make-up of the Constituency? — ^Yes. 

B265. I would like to get this clear 
about the difference of opinion which I 
believe exists in the Punjab as to the 
make-up of the constituency. In Appen- 
dix II of the White Paper in the Table 
you will notice there are 11 seats le- 
served for Commerce and Industry? — Yes. 

B266. 'Six are expected to be Euro- 
pean and five are expected to be Indian? 
— Yes. 

B267. If you would turn to Appendix 
IV, Section 14 (that is page 102 in the 
English edition), you will notice there 
that a seat is reserved for the Northern 
India Commercial Bodies? — ^Yes. 

B268. You know that the claim put 
forward by the Associated Chambers and 
the European Association is that this seat 
for the Northern India Commercial Bodies 
should be reserved for a constituency 
formed of the Punjab Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Northern India Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Trades Association? 
— ^I have heard of it. 

B269. Would that constituency be 
agreeable to you? — ^No, Sir. 

B270. What is the objection? — ^The 
objection is that we do not want trades 
to come into that constituency — ^the 
Trades Association. 

Sir Joseph Nall.2 I do not follow. 
What trades? 

Sir JSuhert Carr. 

B271. There are three Associations. The 
Trades Association in that constituency 
has been in that constituei^ for some 
years, I understand? — ^The Trades Asso- 
ciation has been in that constituency 
since the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. 
That we were given to understand was 
by an oversight, and we have been 


objecting to it for the last 12 years or 
more; that trades should not be in that 
constituency. If you will kindly look 
at the Franchise Committee's recom- 
mendation they say (although we do not 
exactly agree with them), Our object is 
essentially to make expert knowiledge 
available in the Legislatures, and not to 
give any particular voting strength to 
individual interests. It is unnecessary 
to emphasise the importance of securing 
the presence in these Legislatures of In- 
dians and Europeans qualified to speak 
with authority and knowledge before the 
Legislatures." You cannot expect the 
representative of a Trades Association to 
come before the Central Legislature or 
any Legislature to give views on such 
broad subjects as industry, economics, and 
0 O on. The Trades Association is composed 
of small traders selling their goods from 
the counters, tailors, hairdressers, and 
the like. You cannot expect them to 
come into the constituency. 

B272. They are largely European, are- 
they not ? — They are not only largely, 
they are exclusively European — ^perhaps 
there may be one or two Indian or Parsee 
members. 

B273. Since this claim was originally 
made for a seat for these Northern 
Indian Commercial Bodies that seat has 
been accepted as a European seat, has 
it not, although sometimes filled by an 
Indian representative ; yet it has been * 
accepted as a European seat? — I think I 
have made it clear in my Memorandum 
that that seat was not reserved originally 
either for an Indian or a European. 
We are talking now about the Provin- 
cial Legislature. It was given under the 
Morley-Minto reforms to the Punjab 
Chamber of Commerce. It was never 
said whether it was a European or an 
Indian seat. 

B274. It was originally made for the 
Punjab Chamber only? — It was originally 
made for the Punjab Chamber only. 

B27d. Which is constituted of British 
and Indian commerce ? — ^British and 
Indian. 

B276. The three chief considerations 
are put forward in your last paragraphs. 
They apply particularly to the Punjab 
Chamber ?*— The Punjab Chamber mainly, 
but the Northern India Chamber of Com- 
merce also. 

B277. Would you be content if the 
Punjab Chamber alone were the Consti- 
tuency? — Naturally, personally, I should 
be very content because I am a member 
of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce. 
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Personally I shall be content, but here 
I am representing both the Chambers. 

B278. Would you be content if the 
Punjab Chamber and Northern India 
Chamber joined? — Certainly. That is 
my mission here. 

B279. The only difference between your 
claims and the claincus put forward by 
the Associated Chambers and the Euro- 
pean Asso'ciation is as to the inclusion 
of the Trades Association — That is so. 

B280. There is no other? — No. 

B281. Is it correct, Mr. Mukerjee, that 
since this claim was put forward the 
other claims have only arisen since a 
seat was promised in the White Paper ? — 
Tes. What happened was this • When 
we saw the communal award we con- 
ferred. Although a great injustice has 
been done to us, as has been explained in 
the Memorandum, we accepted it as a 
settled fact. Then we went to our 
Gkivernor in the Punjab and placed the 
matter before him, and he received us 
very sympathetically. His Excellency 
the Acting Governor at the time 
.promised that he would do his best to 
give us representation in the Central 
Legislature. Whether he recommended 
it or not we do not know. Then we 
sought the help of the Associated Cham- 
bers; they said they would help us. Then 
we went to His Excellency the Viceroy. 
He was very much struck with our case. 

' He said, '' I have not seen such a strong 
case on paper as this is. I shall do what- 
ever I can.’^ It is through our efforts 
that this Northern India Commercial seat 
has been granted, and we shall be satis- 
fied if it is restricted to us. 

B282. That clears the point as to the 
difference in the Constituency? — ^Yes. 

B283. Do you deny the United Pro- 
vinces CShambers any representation ? 
They are wishing to join with you in 
getting representation on the Federal 
Assenfbly on this Northern India Com- 
mercial Bodies seat. In the Northern 
India Commercial Bodies Constituency 
the United Provinces have commercial 
bodies which wish to join? — This is just 
what I hear from you. May I know 
what they are? May I know who these 
people are who are putting in their claim 
for this seat, because I can explain to 
you that the United Provinces will be 
very well represented out of the seats 
i'that have been granted to the Associated 
l^l^ambers of Commerce and the Federated 
^^fembere of Commerce and Industry in 
In recommending seats to them 
Committee has made it 
the port Chambers will 


not be represented in the one seat that 
has been given each to the Associated 
Chambers and the Federated Chambers 
of Commerce. By a process of elimina- 
tion, therefore, if this Northern India 
seat is given to us, United Provinces will 
come through either of those bodies. You 
follow me? 

B284. Yes. On that basis you wish to 
restrict the Northern Commercial Bodies 
Constituency to the Punjab Chamber of 
Commerce and the Northern India Cham- 
ber? — Yes, and one very strong reason 
that we have put forward is that Delhi 
has not got a Provincial Council of its 
own and the Delhi Merchants cannot, 
therefore, ventilate grievances in any 
Legislature. If you consider the com- 
mercial importance of Delhi, you can 
very well give Delhi commerce a seat, 
but the Delhi members are prepared to 
share it with those of Northern India. 

B285. Just one last question : With re- 
gard to the Trades Association, your 
objection to including them in your Con- 
stituency is not based at all upon whether 
the seat would ultimately be an Indian 
seat or a European seat, but simply on 
a basis of the business they conduct? — 
That is right. 

Mr. F. j8. Cocks. 

B286. The two Chambers you represent 
are composed approximately of equal 
numbers of European and Indian business 
firms, are they not? — ^Yes 

B287, You have a joint electorate ^ — 
We have not got a joint electorate at 
present. The position is that we have 
not got any representation except 
through the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce in the Central Legislature. We 
have only one seat now in the Punjab 
Legislative Council, which is shared by 
the Punjab Chamber of Commerce with 
Headquarters in Delhi, and the Punjab 
Trades Association, with their Head- 
quarters in Lahore. That is the 
position at present. 

B288. The members who have been 
members since 1919 have not been elected 
by you? — No. 

Sir John^ Wardlaw-Milne, 

B289. In the fourth paragraph of your 
Memorandum you refer to the curtail- 
ment of representation. That is the 
same thing 4ias you refer to higher up, the 
question of halving it ten years ago? — 
Yes. # 

B290. In the last paragraph you say: 

The Punjab Chamber is composed of 
an equal number of European and Indian 
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jlrms and companies, and so is the 
Northern India Chamber of Commerce 
in practice ” -P — Yes; we have said that 
by Constitution. We framed a rule 

B291. In their case it is not by Con- 
stitution, but it is in practice.? — They 
have got an equal number of members 
on the Committee. 

B292. Otherwise your views on general 
questions agree with the Associated 
Chambers ? — Except that the Trades 
Association should not be put into this 
Constituency. 


B293. On matters other than represen- 
tation.? — That is what I put in my note. 

B294. I only want to get it on the 
notes. You are in favour of the repre- 
sentation made to the Committee by the 
Associated Chambers.? — ^We have to be, 
because we are a part of that Associa- 
tion. 

Earl of Derby. 

B29t5. Your Memorandum is very clear 
indeed. I do not think we need trouble 
you any further. There is nothing fur- 
ther you wish to say, is there.? — No, my 
lord. I am very much obliged to you. 


(The Witness is directed to wzthdra/uo.) 

Ordered, That Sub-Committee B be adjourned tO' Wednesday next, at 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


DrE MERCURII, 19° JUL!I, 1933 


Earl of Derby. 
Lord Rankeillour. 
Lord Snell. 

Mr. Cocks. 


Present : 


Mr. Foot. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne 


Nawab Liaqat Hayat-Khan. 
Sir Hubert Carr. 

Mr. Joshi. 


Delegates. 

Mr. Ghuznavi. 

Sir N. N. Sircar. 

Sir Manubhai Mehta. 


The EARL of DERBY in the Chair. 


M!r. Aswinikxjmab* Ghose is called in and examined. 


Earl of Derby. 

B296. Mr. Ghose, you are, I think, 
Honorary Assistant Secretary of the Ben- 
gal Mahajan Sabha? — ^Yes. 

B297. You are also a Member of the 
Executive Committee of the Bengal 
Hindu Sabha? — Yes. 


B298. You are a Member of the Ben 
gal Provincial Congress Committee.? — No, 
not now. It is now an illegal body, i 
cannot continue to be a member of it. 
I have been connected with the Congress 
for a long time. From 1906 onwards 
there was some connection. 


(Memora^idlum No. 38 is handed in and is as Jollows) : 


MEMORANDUM 38 ON BEHALF OF 
BY ASWINIKUMAR 


THE BENGAL MAHAJAN SABHA 
GHOSE, ESQUIRE. 


1. Status of Indian Federation. 

All Indian politicians from the Rt, 
Honourable Srinivas Sastri to Congress 
leaders believing in Gandhi-Irwin Pact 
have condemned the Proposals of the 


White Paper as falling short of their ex- 
pectation, specially as there is no men- 
tion of dominion status ” for India. 
Politicians of all shades of opinion were 
expecting that after Lord Irwin’s solemn 
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declaration with the sanction ot His 
Majesty^s Government and the announce- 
ment ot the Rt. Honourable Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald himself on behalf of the same 
Government at the conclusion ot the 
First Round Table Conterence, some re- 
ference to this most important constitu- 
tional phrase would hnd a mention in 
the White Paper. On the other hand, 
there is a school of thought avowing Tn- 
dependance tor India free from British 
connection and control. Shortly stated, 
the destiny of India according to those 
who strive for dominion status lies with- 
in the British Empire, while the school 
of Independence is opposed to Empire 
idea and Imperialism. ** Dominion 
status ” is therefore repugnant to the 
feelings of this school, as the words 

Empire, Imperialism, Dominion 
which are legacies of Roman ideas of 
Government mean '' rule ” — specially rule 
of one nation over another as opposed 
to self-rule. A reasonable reconciliation 
of the two ideals lies in that of a Com- 
monwealth being substituted for that ot 
an Empire. But even in that case, 
Indian sentiment would not be com- 
pletely satisfied if the nomenclature 
adopted in the constitution of the Free 
State of Ireland be not appropriately 
altered, the equal partnership of India 
in the Oommonivealth ot Free Nations 
now known as the British Empire being 
recognised by naming it henceforward as 
the Indo-British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

There seems to be one other considera- 
tion why the Federation of India can- 
not be a dominion. The States of India 
form no part of His Majesty's dominions 
(White Paper, paragraph 3) — far less 
British dominions. They merely own the 
paramountcy of His Majesty the King 
by certain treaties. They cannot part 
with their rights for the sake of coming 
into line with British India or other 
British territories. By the treaties of 
accession they will not be converted into 
British dominions. So the expression 
“ dominion status '' cannot^ Q'PPly 
them uUjless they give up’ their rights. 

The clause hereby proposed to be in- 
jserted in the Constitution Act should be 
ih the following terms: — “The Federa- 
-tioiii of India shall have the same status 
In, the Comity of Nations called the Indo- 
British Commonwealth of Nations as 
^IJaaada, Australia, South Africa, Free 
of Ireland, etc." 

insertion of this fundamental 
nothing beyond a recogni- 
that India (Indian India 


and British India) already enjoys as one 
of the original members of the League of 
Nations. The Federation of India will 
not evidently be British India. The ex- 
pression “ Dominion Status " cannot 
therefore be applicable to the Federal 
Constitution when it comes into being. 
The only solution is to have a funda- 
mental clause like the one herein pro- 
posed to disarm as much as possible 
opposition to the use of the phrase from 
different points of view. 

In any event the status of India must 
be statutorily recognised to make the new 
constitution acceptable to the people. 

2. The Oath of Allegiance. 

The oath of allegiance^proposed for the 
Federal Legislatures as well as the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures should contain a 
clause declaring allegiance to the Federal 
Constitution as well, as in the case of 
the Free State of Ireland. This will 
make for the promotion of the Federal 
Idea which is the pivot of the whole con- 
stitution proposed in the White Paper. 

3. Defence and External Affairs, etc. 

While reserving the administration of 
Defence and External Affairs in the hands 
of the Governdr-General during the tran- 
sition period on the basis of devolution 
of responsibility in the centre with safe- 
guards for the present. His Majesty's 
Government has provided in the White 
Paper that Defence should form the in- 
creasing concern of the Indian people. 
On the same principle External Affairs 
also should be gradually transferred to 
the Indians to initiate them into self- 
rule from the inauguration of the new 
constitution. The subjects of Defence 
and Foreign Affairs go together, and if 
the first is to form the increasing concern 
of the people, there is no reason why the 
other should not. Moreover, without this 
sorb of part responsibility with a view to 
the transfer of full responsibility the new 
Reforms will be considered to be illusory, 
however well intentioned they may be. 
The best way of making a beginning is 
to appoint suitable Indians as Counsellors 
for these departments. 

The Ecclesiastical Department should be 
abolished and ecclesiastical matters 
shojuld form a part of the Foreign De- 
partment, 

A time-limit should be fix^ for the 
complete transfer of responsibility in all 
these reserved subjects to the Legisla- 
ture. 
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4. Gentral Itesponsihiliiy . 

The salary of Ministers in the Central 
Government should be votable in order 
that they may be fully responsible to the 
Legislature. This is the ordinary con- 
stitutional madhinery for making the 
Minister responsible to the Legislature 
understandable as such by the people. 
In the alternative some other suitable 
constitutional machinery for registering 
a vote of no confidence should be pro- 
vided in the constitution so that the 
Ministry must resign on such a vote of 
no confidence. 

5. Financial Safeguard. 

One of the safeguards under which the 
Finance of the Federation has been pro- 
posed to be transferred to the people is 
to endow the Governor-General with emer- 
gency powers to step in in certain con- 
tingencies, one of which is to preserve the 
credit of India in the money markets of 
the world. The “ special responsibility ’’ 
of the Governor-General in this behalf 
should always be exercised in the interests 
of India first and last. Just as in the 
administration of justice, not only is it 
necessary that justice should be done, but 
that it should be made to appear to the 
common people that justice is being done, 
so it IS not sufficient that the interests of 
India should be served, but it should be 
made to appear that the interests of 
India have been looked after in the first 
place. As a good deal of misunderstand- 
ing exists in the matter, tjbie special 
responsibility ” of the Governor- General 
m this behalf should, if occasion arises, 
be^ administered in such a way as to in- 
spire confidence in the measures taken. 

6. Frevention of Commercial 
Discrimination. 

Such discrimination in commercial 
matters, as among the units of the Com- 
rnonwealth, is implied in the now estab- 
lished convention of fiscal autonomy and 
as such vested in the Legislature, This 
vested right should not be taken away by 
legislation. Such commercial matters 
should be regulated by commercial 
treaties and growth of conventions which 
should be fostered on the principle of 
reciprocity. A conference of the com- 
merce and trade associations of the (3om- 
monwealth should take place to prepare 
the ground for the conclusion of such 
commercial treaties. 

7. Ordinances. 

The power of making ordinances by the 
Governor-General or Governor should be 


limited to the period when the Legisla- 
tures concerned are not sitting. None of 
them should have the power to embody 
the provisions of one Ordinance in a 
fresh ordinance so as to continue rule by 
Ordinance for a period extending beyond 
that limited by the statute. 

8. Royal Proclamations and Instruments 
of Instruction. 

Many important provisions of the con- 
stitution will be relegated to the Royal 
Proclamations and Instruments of In- 
struction to the Governor-General and 
Governors. These should be made bind- 
ing on the Courts of Law in the inter- 
pretation of the Constitution Act and the 
administration of justice. 

9. The Judiciary and the Executive. 

As recommended by the Simon Com- 
mission, the recruitment to the Judiciary 
should be absolutely from the Bar and the 
Judiciary should be entirely separated 
from the Executive. 

10. The Railway Board. 

The Railway Board should not be freed 
from the control whether general or 
special of the Legislature. All important 
commerce and trade associations should 
' be represented on the Board. 

11. Reserve Bank. 

Opinion on the establishment of the 
Reserve Bank and the Currency and the 
Exchange policy of the Government of 
the Federation cannot be expressed 
without knowing the provisions proposed 
for its constitution. All important 
trade and commerce chambers as well as 
bankers’ associations should be repre- 
sented on the Committee of Inquiry from 
as early a stage as possible. 

1.2. Reciruitment of A.ll-India Services 
and the Secretary of Statens Control. 

Nothing is more likely to stultify the 
provisions of the New Constitution Act 
as the proposals of the White Paper in 
this behalf excepting the All-India Ser- 
vices from the control of the Federal 
Government either at the time of their 
recruitment or their dismissal. The 
recommendations of the Lee Commission 
are in themselves unsatisfactory and they 
will be out of harmony with the provi- 
sions of the New Statute to be passed. A 
fresh Commission should explore the 
possibilities of a better arrangement with 
the inauguration of the Reforms instead 
of waiting for five years more. 
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Tile central services also should he fully 
under the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

13. 'Representation of Trade and 
Commerce. 

The allocation of only 5 out of 19 
seats in the Bengal Legislative Council 
to Indian trade and commerce disturbs 
the old proportion of such seats as 
between Europeans and Indians and over- 
looks the increasing importance of Indian 
Trade j Commerce and Industry. In any 
allocation of seats on the proposed basis 
also the Bengal Mahajan Sabha being the 
only representative association of trading 
interests of Bengalee merchants is en- 
titled to two seats out of the five allotted 
to Indian trade and commerce. 

In the Federal Assembly the Bengal 
Mahajan Sabha is entitled to one inde- 
pendent representation for each term, 
inasmuch as the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce and the Bengal 
Mar wan Association will not be unrepre- 
sented in any term as they are members 
of the Federated Chambers of Commerce 
which will be represented every term. 
If the Bengal Mahajan Sabha is given 
representation by rotation with the other 
bodies named above, it can enjoy the 
franchise once in 10 years now and the 
voice of the trading interests of Ben- 
galees will not be heard in the Assembly 
for a whole decennium, whereas in the 
present constitution they enjoy the right 
once in sis years, by rotation with the 
above-named associations wifiich also do 
not' enjoy any additional representation 
now through other channels as proposed 
for them in the White Paper. 

14. Trade Representation in the Upper 
Charnber in Bengal. 

No provision has been made for sepa- 
rate representation of trade in the Upper 
Chamber of the Bengal Legislative Coun- 
©il. The principle of nomination of a 
dertain number of seats by the Govern- 
irient is not in keeping with the represen- 
ijative character that has been proposed 
to be given to the provincial constitu- 
tion. Trade and Commerce ought to be 
directly represented in the Upper Cham- 
hev as interests having stakes in the 
t country. As legislation affecting local 
banking interests of Bengal is likely to 
be- passed by the Lower House, the 
Upper House should have the local 
JsisEmkexs’ . view represented T)efore it 
^ i|5iroT:i^ fheir representatives, whose opin- 


ion is likely to carry some weight with 
the House in that particular question. 

15. Inadequate Representation of Zemin- 
dars in the Bengal Legislative Council 

The number of seats given to the land- 
holders^ constituencies in Bengal is in- 
adequate considering the importance of 
their special interests. Moreover when 
the number of seats for other special 
electorates has been increased in view of 
the increased size of the Legislatures, 
the landholders who are likely to be 
affected along with indigenous bankers by 
hasty legislation by the entirely popular 
councils that will come into being should 
be adequately represented on the new 
Councils to place their case from differ- 
ent points of view before them. 

16. Provincial Boundaries. 

The Simon Commission recommenda- 
tions in this behalf have been carried 
out in the case of Orissa and Sind. But 
the case of the Bengali-speaking areas 
have not been taken up as yet, and the 
White Paper hAs no provision in this 
behalf. This will stand in the way of 
the proper working of the Reforms. The 
Bengal Mahajan Sabha having some 
members carrying on business in the 
Bengali-speaking districts of Assam and 
Bihar urges the delimitation of provin- 
cial boundaries of Bengal, Assam and 
Bihar on linguistic, racial and cultural 
basis with a view to the formation of a 
homogenous unit of Government in the 
province. 

17. University Representation, 

The Calcutta University Constituency 
should be given two seats in view of the 
larger number of voters .on its rolls, as 
compared with the other university con- 
stituency in Bengal. 

18. The So-called Communal Award 
and Bengal. 

The communal question is a very deli- 
cate matter to deal with by a non-com- 
munal trade-chamber like ours, but the 
grievous wrong done to the Hindus ♦of 
Bengal has so agitated the minds of the 
politically-minded people that the new 
constitution will have very little chance 
of being successful unless the decision of 
His Majesty’s Government is modified in 
the light of the existing facts of the 
situation. But apart from that con- 
sideration, justice and equity demands 
its revision and an equitable allotment of 
seats among the Mussulmans, the Hindus 
and the ®o-called depressed classes (if any) 
in Bengal. 
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STJPPLiiMENTARY MEMORANDUM 38a ON BEHALF OF THE BENGAL 
M AHA JAN SABHA BY ASWINIKUMAR GHOSE, Esquirei. 


The Bengai/ Mahajan Sabha. 

Tills Association is registered under 
Section 26 of the Indian Companies Act 
(Act VI of 1882). 

Members. 

Every Chalani or other merchant or 
Banker of Bengal and Eastern Bengal 
carrying on business in Calcutta and 
elsewheire shall be eligible for election as 
a life or ordinary member of this Sabha.’ ^ 
(Article 2 of the Association 0 

The Bengal Mahajan Sabha consists 
of Members who are merchants, either 
Chalam or otherwise, and indigenous 
bankers carrying on business in Calcutta 
and in the Mofussil, Most of them 
have their head offices or purchasing 
centres in Calcuttai with branches in 
different districts of Bengal. 

Inland Trade and indigenous Banking 
are the two mam trading interests 
which are represented by this Associa- 
tion. It IS not too much to say that the 
entire inland trade and indigenous 
banking xs entrusted directly and in- 
directly with the class of traders who 
represent The Bengal Mahajan Sabha. 

The Bbngai/ Mahajan Sabha as dis- 
tinguished ee,om other commercial 
Associations. 

There is a good deal of distinction 
between The Bengal Mahajan Sabha and 
other commercial Associations of Ben- 
gal. The commercial Associations, such 
as the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
the Bengal National Chamber of Com- 
merce, etc., are mainly concerned with 
the Export and Import tiade, and In- 
dustrial organisations of the Province 
and their activities are mainly restricted 
within the metropolis of Calcutta and 
other important ports. But The Ben- 
gal Mahajan Sabha has no such limita- 
tion. 

Inland Traders. t 

The inland traders carry the imported 
goods from the Ports to the doors of 
the villagers, and also the products of 
the Province from the agricultural 
centres^ to the Ports for Export. The 
Chalani merchants -who are the con- 


stituents of the Sabha take their goods 
from the wholesale dealers and importers 
in Calcutta and also carry the same to 
the Ports from the Mofussil for Export 
and it necessarily implies that they must 
have their offices or purchasing agencies 
in Calcutta and also in the Mofussil. 
Here lies the main point of distinction 
with the constituents of The Bengal 
Mahajan Sabha and other commercial 
Associations. The Importers and whole- 
sale dealers need not necessaanly have 
any organisa-fion in the Mofussil. On the 
other hand the Members of The Bengal 
Mahajan Sabha cannot do without 
different disposing centres in the Mofue- 
sil. They are thus thf true representa- 
tives of inland traders in rural Bengal. 

Indigenous Bankers. 

The other important class of traders 
represented by The Bengai Mahajan 
Sabha are the indigenous Bankers or 
Mahajans. They play a very big part 
in financing the agriculturists of Bengal. 
The Mahajans or moneylenders are the 
customary financiers ot rui’al Bengal 
from time immemorial. Every village in 
Bengal has its own Mahajan, big or 
small, and their number *and resources 
being unlimited, the village cultivators, 
traders, zemindars and others generally 
depend on them in their financial diffi- 
culties. Banking on western lines is 
still undeveloped in India. Thoi^gh we 
have got some very big Banking con- 
cerns in Calcutta and Provincial towns, 
the entire Banking system is still left in 
the hands of persons who are called the 
indigenous Bankers or Mahajans. The 
Land Mortgage Banks and Joint-Stock 
Banks are not developed in Bengal, the 
big banking concerns are not easily 
approachable by the common people and 
the activities of the Credit Societies and 
Co-operative Banks are very limited, so 
the part played by the indigenous 
Bankers or the Mahajans in supplying 
the financial needs of the people is very 
considerable. 

Who are represented by the Bengal 
Mahajan Sabha. 

In each District there are innumer- 
able market places, where the local mer- 
chants have their Arats and sihops for 
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the local sale and in each Tillage there 
are moneylenders to finance the people 
of Bengal in their needs. These are the 
constituents of The Bengal Mahajan 
Sabha and tb^ey* are the true inland 
tradeirs who are responsible for the 
major ^portion of the internal trade of 
the Province. 

The Pbesent Strength of the Associa- 
tion. 

The Association at present consists of 
above 300 Members, and each of these 
300 Members are the proprietors, on the 
average, of about 10 business firms in 
different trading centres, and thus the 
Association is directly conoeamed with 
about 3,000 trading houses in Bengal. 
All meirchants carrying on trade on 
similar lines in the Province are also in- 
directly repiesen-j^d by this •Association. 
In fact the facilities afforded by the 
activities of the Association are equally 
shared by the vast number of inland 
traders and indigenous bankers in Ben- 
gal. 

Vaeue of teansaotions of the Inland 

TEADEES AND INDIGENOUS BANKEES OF 
Bengal. 

(a) Inland Trade 

In order to have an idea of the inter- 
nal trade in Bengal it is necessary that 
the subject should be studied from 
different points of view. The value of 
crops produced annually in the Province 
may give us an idea of the inland trade. 
Though a portion of the produce is 
cqjusuifted by the cultivators themselves, 
the major part of it changes hands, and 
that, at the first instance, through the 
agency of the inland traders. 

We get the following figures regarding 
the area under cultivation and the price 
of the products from the G-overnment 
Statistics(*) — 

Total area cropped in 
Bengal in 1928-29 
(Rice, wheat, barley, 
jowar bajra, maize, 
gram, sugarcane, cot- 
ton, jute, linseed, rape, 
mustard seed, to- 
bacco, etc.) 28,702,700 acres 

Price of the above pro- 
duce Rs*2,43,80,65,t500 

(*) The Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee’s Report — Page 28. 


To thiet may be added 
the price of other 
subsidiary products 
such as cocoanut, 
betel-nut, lac, poul- 
try, spices, etc,, 
which is not less than 
another .. ... Us.?, 00,00,000 

This gives us a total 

figure of near about Re. 250 Ctores 

As for the value of the cultivators’ 
own consumption and the portion given 
to the landlord in lieu of rent, one- 
fifth or 20 per cent, of the total product 
or Rs.50 Crores is not an unreasonable 
figure. If we deduct the above from 
the entire product we have about Rs.200 
Crores left. This is the price of the crop- 
which remains for the internal trade and 
the export. 

The next point we are to consider is 
the seaborne and coastal imports. In the 
year 1928-29 the value of the same trade 
was estimated at Rs.l23 Crores. 

To bins should be added 
the value of inter-pro- 
vmcial imports (other 
than seaborne and 
coastal) such as piece- 
goods from Bombay, oil 
from Cawnpore, etc. ... Rs.40 Crores 

To summarize the above we get the 
total figure of internal trade in Bengal 
as follows * — 

(a) Value of Products 
consumed in the Pro- 
vince and exported to 
foreign countries and 

other Provinces ... Rs 200' Crores 

(b) Imports (Seaborne 

and Coastal) . . Rs.l23 Crores 

{Industry Year-BooJc, 193^ page 314). 

(c) Imports from other 
Provinces besides 

Coastal and Seaborne Rs.4D Otores 


Total Rs.363 Crores 

(b) Indigenous Banhing. 

Though there are different loan 
agencies, such as the Zemindars and 
other rent-receivers, lo-an oflGioes, Govern- 
ment and Co-operative Societies, etc., 
the rural population of Bengal mainly 
depend on the indigenous bankers or 
Mahajans for all sorts of loan and credit. 
It may he safely asserted that 76 per 
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cent, of the agricultural loan is due to 
the Tillage moneylenders, an»d if the 
agricuiturai indebtedness of Bengal he 
estimated at Us. 100 CJrores (according to 
the estimate of the Bengal Banking En- 
quiry Committee’s Report) the value of 
the Mahajans’ investment therein comes 
to Rs.75 Crores. 

Besides the agriculturists there are 
other kinds of borrowers such as the 
Zemindars and middle-class people, 
traders, industrialists and labourers, 
etc., whose indebtedness is in no way 
lees than that of the agriculturists. 
These classes of non-agriculturist bor- 
rowers are equally, if not more, dependent 
on the Mahajans for their financial 
needs. As a rough estimate, if the non- 
agricultun'ist loan be calculated at the 
same figure of Rs.lOO Orores and the 
moneylenders’ share therein be cal- 
culated at at least 75 per cent, the figures 
come to -another Rs.75 Orores. 

The total value of indigenous bankers’ 
investment may be calcula-ted at the 
following figures: — 

Agricultural loan Rs.75 Crores 

Non-agricultural loan ... Rs.75 Orores 


Total Rs.l50 Crores 

To sum up we get the following as the 
value of transactions of the inland 
traders and indigenous bankers : — 

(a) Inland Trade ... Rs.363 Crores 
(h) Indigenous Banking Rs.l50 Crores 


Total Rs.513 Crores 

Connection of above trade with The 
Bengal Mahajan Sabha. 

The figures quoted above are the 
general trade accounts of Bengal. 
Though it is not the actual value of 
transactions of the Members of this 
Association, this trade at one time or 
other passes through the hands of the 
traders who are represented by The Ben- 
gal Mahajan Sabha, -and obviously the 
Sabha can claim these figures as the value 
of their direct and indirect trade. To 
say that each individual inland mer- 
chant and indigenous hanker would he 
a member of the Association is- absurd, 
but theire is no denying the fact that 
the Sabha is the representative Associa- 
tion of this class of traders, and the 
results of its activities on their behalf 
are equally shared by them. 


Value of transactions pasticularly of 
THE Members of the Association. 

Now to make an exact estimate of 
the value of transactions particularly of 
the existing Members of this Associa- 
tion is a very difficult task. It requires 
an enormous amount of labour and a 
long period of time to consult the books 
of these traders, and, moreover, the 
books and accounts are not always avail- 
able m any particular place for inspec- 
tion. As an experiment I attempted 
in this connection to ascertain the exact 
figures of the transactions of a few mem- 
bers of a particular trade centre, viz., 
Bhairab Bazar in the district of Mymen- 
singb, and the result is noted below : — 

The annual value of merchandise sold 
by 17 Merchant members of The Ben- 
gal Mahajan Sabha in the year 
1927 Re.l Orore, 15 Lakhs. 

This does not include the investment 
in money-lending of the above traders 
which, if added, will raise the figure 
much higher. Still on the basis of this 
a rough idea of the value of transac- 
tions of 300 Members of the Association 
may be guessed. 


B2’99. You have handed in a paper 
which I will ask you in a few minutes 
if you have anything to add to. If not, 
we will ask you questions. I have read 
your paper through very carefully, and, 
putting it briefly, there is absolutely 
nothing in the White Paper that you 
agree with. You do not agree with the 
White Paper? — ^We agree subject to the 
points that we have taken. 

B300. Subject to a complete alteration 
and substitution of some other scheme 
you are prepared to accept the White 
Paper? Are you prep-ared, if the White 
Paper is passed as it is, to assist in work- 
ing it? — Certainly. If it is x^^^iced on 
the Statute Book it will he the duty of 
statutory bodies like ourselves to work it, 
but before it is passed I think it is up 
to us to make our suggestions to the 
Committee for the alteration of the 
scheme on the lines indicated in our 
Memorandum. 

B301. Will you tell me exactly what 
your Society is. What does it mean 
exactly? — ^It is a Society of traders of 
Bengal who carry on business in the 
countryside, and have their general olBces 
m Calcutta — in the Metropolis, These 
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are the people who are the distributories 
ef the goods that are imported from 
outside among the people in the country 
as, for example cloths, salt, corrugated 
iron and kerosene. All these things are 
distributed by them. They also have 
the ancillary business of money lending 
in the countryside. They finance agricul- 
ture as well as industry. 

B302. They are in no way manufac- 
turers ^ They are only distributors ? — 
Only distributors, and they are the pro- 
moters and financiers of certain indus- 
trial concerns as well as of agricultural 
operations by the peasants. 

Sir H. Manuhhai Mehta, 

B303. I have only two* or three ques- 
tions to ask • May I ask this question on 
paragraph 13 of your Memorandum 

Representation of Trade and Com- 
merce”? You say, Mr. Ghose, that out 
of five seats allotted to Bengal Com- 
merce in the Bengal Legislative Council 
you claim at least two seats for your 
Bengal Mahajan Sabha? I gather that 
besides the Bengal Mahajan Sabha there 
are the Bengal Marwan Association and 
the Bengal National Chamber of Com- 
merce. If you take away two out of fire 
seats how would you distribute the re- 
maining three seats between the Bengal 
Marwan Association and the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce? — ^The 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
already enjoys the benefit of two 
seats in the present Council, and 
we enjoy the benefit of only one 
seat, and, in view of the importance of 
our Association, which we submit should 
be taken into consideration by the Com- 
mittee, we submit we are entitled to one 
more seat in the Bengal Council. 

B304. By your capital? Have you a 
larger capital than the Marwari Associa- 
tion ? — It is very difficult to determine 
whose capital is greater. Ours is a body 
registered under Section 26 of the Com- 
panies Act. 

B305. In membership are you larger? 
— Yes, our membershifp is 300 strong, 
regular members. May I hand to the 
Committee the present list of members, 
excluding, of course, the defaulters, who 
number about 50. 

B306. Are you not affiliated with the 
Federated Chambers of Commerce? — No. 

B307. Is there any prevention? — The 
prevention is this, the Federated Cham- 
bers* of Commerce is more or less a 


political body, and it is distinctly, if 1 
may say so without any offence, a more 
or less non-co-operating body — ^the Fed- 
erated Chambers of Commerce. 

B308. Congress was not a political 
body.? — Our chief concern is not politics 
except in the way that we have not re- 
presentation in the Council to put for- 
ward our views, and except in the way in 
which we are to express our views on 
certain questions submitted to our Com- 
mittee by the Government, but the Fed- 
erated Chambers of Commerce has a 
greater political tinge, and last time 
the Federated Chambers of Commerce 
adopted a more or less non-co-operatino* 
attitude. 

B309. Am I to understand that the 
Marwari Association is also a political 
body.? — No, the Marwari Association is 
not a political body. 

B310. Yet it is affiliated to the Fed- 
erated Chambers of Commerce? — I do not 
remember exactly; I think it is, but the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
is. 

B311. You are Assistant Secretary. 
You are connected with the Congress, and 
yet you claim your Association to be a 
non-political body ? — I was associated 
with the Congress in my private 
capacity, but, as a business man I have 
been m the Mahajan Sabha, and my past 
political connection has nothing to do 
with the character of the Mahajan 
Sabha. 

B312. I want to understand the first 
few lines of the second paragraph of 
paragraph 13 : In the Federal Assem- 
bly the Bengal Mahajan Sabha is en- 
titled to one independent representation 
tor each term, inasmuch as the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce and the 
Bengal Marwari Association will not be 
unrepresented in any term as they are 
members of the Federated Chambers of 
Oommorce,” ? — ^Yes. 

B3i3. If, on that ground, they get one 
seat, I wanted to know whether there 
is anything to prevent your being 
affiliated to the Federated Chambers of 
Commerce? — Our inclinations are not 
quite in that way. That is how I should 
put it. 

B314. I will now turn to paragraph 10, 
the Railway Board. You say : The 

Railway Board should not be freed from 
the control whether general or special of 
the Legislature ”? — ^Yes. 

BS15. ‘‘ All important commerce and 
trade associations should toe represented on 
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the Board.’’ I should like to know what you 
mean by All important commerce and 
trade associations,” Would not you have 
industrial associations also represented? 
— Yes. I sihould modify it to that extent. 

B316. Agriculture?— Agricultural asso- 
ciations, whether they exist or not I 
cannot say. There ma> he certain co- 
operative organisations somewhere, but I 
am not quite sure of their existence. 

B317. Hallway companies : Should they 
be represented or not? — ^Railway com- 
panies would be industrial associations. 

B31S. Yet you would like them to be 
represented notwithstanding that they 
have identical interests. For instance, 
say Martin and Company, or Bird and 
Company; would they be represented on 
the Railway Board? Would not they be 
primarily a little inclined to their own 
interests? — ^Yes, they are likely to be. 

B319. So you would rather exclude 
them? — Yes, to that extent. 

B320. So this is not quite justifiable? — 
But while on this subject I should like 
to submit to this Committee that the 
White Paper says that the Secretary of 
State was to have placed the proposals 
about the Railway Board before the Joint 
Committee. 

B321. They are being placed before the 
Joint Committee? — We do not make any 
suggestions about uhe details of the 
scheme because we have not got them. 

B322, So if the proposed Railway 
Board Committee came to the conclusion 
that important trade interests and rail- 
way interests should have nothing to do 
with the Railway Board, would you be 
satisfied with that? — Provisionally I 
should not he satisfied, but unless we 
get the details and consider them, and 
submit a separate Memorandum on this 
Railway Board and Reserve Bank also, 
we cannot give any opinion definitely here 
on that. 

* B323. But in principle you would not? 

— ^In principle I would not. 

B324. You would not like a trade in- 
terest to be represented on the Railway 
Board? — A railway interest. 

B32b. An industrial interest? — ^Railway 
industrial interests. * 

B236. Should not be represented? — No, 
at least not predominantly. 

Sir Hulert Carr,'] I have only two 
questions just to assist me to understand 
wEat this Society is. I notice you suggest 
the BrrtTsE Emioire should be renamed the 
Indo-British Commonwealth of Nations. 

t 


What is the name you suggest for India 
in the future? — The Federation of India. 

I submit that the name is not entirely 
mine. The name was given by Colonel 
Wedgwood in a book he published in 1920, 

T believe at the time of the Nagpur Con- 
gress. 

B327. I think your adoption of it is quite 
as good as your origination perhaps, but 
could you ted me with reference to para- 
graph 3: ** A time-limit should be fixed 
for the complete transfer of responsibility 
in all these reserved subjects to the 
Legislature,” what time-limit .would your 
Society suggest? — 15 years. 

Sir N. N. Sircar. 

B328. I did not exactly appreciate your 
.answer to the Lord Chairman. .Supposing 
the White Paper constitution is adopted 
by Parliament, and there are no improve- 
ments in the sense in which you make 
suggestions, and if bhe Congress decides 
not to have anything to do with the Con- 
stitution, will you run it loyally ? — Not in 
spirit. It may be in form we shall have 
to carry on, but the great majority of the 
people of Bengal will not be satisfied 

Earl of Derby.] I will ask you to answer 
only for yourself and your own Society, 
and not for Bengal. You are answering 
for one particular .Society, and in that 
your answer is quite correct that, if it 
is passed as it is, afbhou,^h you will have 
outwardly to support it, inwardly you 
would not and will not work it ? — We shall 
not be satisfied with it 

B329. You have said you would not 
work it ? — It would not satisfy our 
aspirations. 

Sir N. N. Sircar. 

B330. No one is satisfied in this world. 
Would you work it loyally? — Outwardly 
we shall have to work it loyally. 

Earl of Derby. 

B331. There may be no outwardly and 
inwardly. Will you work it loyally? 
Answer yes or no? — Once it is on the 
Statute Book I think it would be the 
duty of the citizen to work, it for the 
time being. 

B382. please answer the question. If 
this is passed as it is — ^you can say yes 
or no; that is all the answer that I want. 
Will you work it loyally? — ^We sHall work 
it for what it is worth. That much we 
can say. 
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Earl of Derby.'} I thmik you can put 
the answer down as no. 

[Sir N. N. Sircar. 

B333. If the Congress, or some Con- 
gress Dictator asks you to work it only 
for personal obstruction, I think you 
would do that? — Obstruction is not an 
unconstitutional method, and, witTiin the 
limits of the Constitution we shall be at 
liberty to obstruct it or not to obstruct 
it. Ours is more or less a responsive 
policy. We obstruct when it is necessary. 
We do not obstruct when it is not 
necessary. But, we have ourselves pro- 
posed on oath of allegiance to the Federal 
Constitution in paragraph 2 of our Memo- 
randum. 

B334. When it is necessary, or when 
it is not necessary, the Dictator will 
decide for you? — ^No; we are not bound 
to go by the Congress dictation. We 
shall, of course, decide for ourselves on 
the merits of the question on the con- 
stitutional issue before the House. 

Sir N. N. Sircar.} 1 quite appreciate 
that attitude. 

Mr. A. R. Ghuznavi.} Mr. Ghose, 
when (was this Bengal Mahajan Sabha 
established? — As long ago as 1905 under 
the present name, when it was registered 
under Section 26 of the Companies Act. 

B335. Who started it? — ^It was started 
by certain merchants of Eastern Bengal. 
At that time the Association existed 
under the name of Eastern Bengal 
Mahajan Sabha, and about that time 
merchants of other parts of the country 
also came to the Association, and so it 
was registered as the Bengal Mahajan 
Sabha. 

B336. You said m answer to the Lord 
Ohairman^s question that your number 
of members was 300? — ^Three hundred. 

B337. They are all Hindus? — No. We 
have a Muhammadan Vice-President and 
there are four or five Muhammadan 
members also. We do not restrict it to 
Hindus at all. Anybody who is a trader 
of Bengali is entitled to come in. 

B338. Will the Muhammadan members^ 
names appear m the list? — ^Yes, if not 
defaulters. 

Earl of Derby.} Perhaps you will hand 
the list in? (The list is handed in.) 

Witness.} If you will have it, this is the 
Articles of Association of that Sabha. 
{Dbbmnent is handed in.) 


Mr. A. R. Ghuznavi. 

B339. My Lord Chairman, I only find 
one Muslim name in this list? — There are 
life members and ordinary members. 
There are two lists. 

B340. As regards this particular Mus- 
lim member, when did you elect him? — 
What is his name? 

Bd41. Rezaur Rahaman Khan? — I can- 
not tell you offhand when he was elected, 
but perhaps when he came to Calcutta as 
a Member of the Legislative Council from 
Eastern Bengal he was elected member. 
When he came to have his residence in 
Calcutta he got interested. 

B342. There have been I'esidents of 
that name in Calcutta for the last 60 
years? — When he became a Member of 
the Bengal Legislative Council; that is 
my answer. 

B343. I put it to you that the members 
of your Mahajan Sabha are all petty 
dealers? — Not at all. 

B344. Most of them are petty dealers? 
— ^Not at all. 

B345. That will appear from the list? 
— ^How can it be ascertained from the, 
list? 

B346. I say, most of them? — In an 
Association which has 300 members, as 
many as 175 are Life Members, and Life 
Members are supposed to give 500 rupees 
at the time of becoming Life Members. 
They cannot at all be i^etby dealers. 
People who can pay down 500 rupees at 
a time cannot be petty dealers. 

Mr. Isaac Foot. 

B347. Do they pay ib? You said they 
were supposed to pay it? — They have I 
should say, required to pay. Otherwise, 
they would not have been on the list. 

B348. Do they pay it or are they sup- 
posed to pay it? — No, they have paid * 
actually. This list is of members who 
have actually paid and who are not de- 
faulters. We have as many as 50 de- 
faulters this present year, because this 
year has been a year of depression and 
their names are not there. 

Mr. A. R. Ghuznavt. 

B349. Your answer is that if a man can 
pay 500 rupees he is nob to be taken as 
a petty dealer? — That is not a complete 
answer, but this is to be taken as one 
of the implications. There are members 
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on this list who are landholders of 
Bengal. 

B350. They ar^ members of the Land- 
holders’ Oonsfcitnency ? — Not all of them. 
Some of them are. 

B351. Not most of them? — Not most ot 
them certainly : only some of them. Out 
of 300 some 50 or 30 may he members ot 
landholders’ constituencies. 

B352. And they have a vote also in 
the Landholders’ Constituency? — That is 
the situation in Bengal. Some of us 
have votes in the University Constituency. 
Some of us have votes in the special 
constituencies. But the number is very 
limited 

B353. Members of your Mahajan Sabha 
are also members of the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce? — Some of ^ them. 

B354. Most of them^^—No, only”a few. 
T think not more than five 

B355. Did your Sabha lead any evi- 
dence before the Industrial Commission? 
— The Indu^rial Commission of 1930? 

B356. Yes? — do not remember. 1 
was not there at that time. 

B357. Before the Central Banking Com- 
mittee? — Yes, they must have if invited. 
That is also subject to correction, because 
I have been connected with this Sabha 
only for the last two years. 

B368. So you do not know? — No. 

B359. Tl^e Simon Commission?— The 
Simon Commission was also before that. 

BSfiO. iSo you do not know that ? — No. 
What I can speak of is the Franchise 
Committees, the Jute Inquiry Committee, 
the Provincial Committee set up by the 
Government of Bengal for gathering 
materials for franchise, and delimitation 
of constituencies. These are the matters 
about which I can speak personally, but 
whether any evidence was led before -ohe 
Simon Commission or any other body is 
more than I can say without notice. 

B361. What do you mean by the 
word Mahajan ” .?— ^‘ Mahajan ” means 
chalani merchant; it is defined in the 
Articles of Association. 

Earl of Derly. 

B362. I am afraid that does not ex- 
plain it to me. What does it mean? — 

Mahajan ” in Bengali generally means 
a local banker, an indigenous banker and 
wholesale trader. 

Mr. A. jBT, Ghuznavi, 

B363. I would say the word is trans- 
lated as a moneylender — nothing else? — 
An idigenous banker and wholesale 
trader. 


Earl of Derby.'] Do not you think we 
can leave it at that — that what he repre- 
sents is a body of small distributors and 
moneylenders ? That is really what it 
means. 

Mr. A. E. G'huznavi.] Yes. 

Earl of Derby.] It is no user going 
into the details of membership. I do not 
know whether you agree with me. 

Mr. A. E, Ghuznavi. 

B364. I do, my ^ord? — I invite your 
Lordship’s attention to Section 2 of the 
Articles of Association which says that 
“ every chalani or other merchant or 
banker of Bengal and East Bengal carry- 
ing on business in Calcutta and elsewhere 
shall be eligible for election as a life or 
ordinary member.” 

Earl of Derby.] You will excuse me 
for saying that being eligible for elec- 
tion ” IS nol^ exactly the same thing as 
being a member. 

Lord 8nell. 

B36^. Let me get a little clearer as to 
the position of your Society. Does it 
include farmers? — No. 

B366. Nor any workers? — No. 

B367. It IS therefore exclusively made up 
of these small traders, financial or other- 
wise? — They are not small traders. That 
IS what I do not subscribe to at all. 
There are big wholesale traders as well as 
some small retail trafiers. 

B368. Is it restricted to Indians, or are 
there Europeans as well ?— It is restricted 
but not by the Articles of Association, 

B369. But in practice ?— As a matter of 
fact, it IS restricted to Bengalis pure and 
simple. Formerly Marwaris also were 
members of this Association, but now they 
have set up a separate association called 
the Marwaris Association, 

B370. In your oral evidence to-day are 
you speaking as the servant or the repre- 
sentative of the Mahajan Sabha? — ^Yes. 

B371. And not in your personal 
capacity ? — Of course, in this sense it may 
he in my personal capacity. I drafted 
the Memorandum to be submitted before 
this Committee and then had ii passed 
by a Committee appointed by the Bengal 
Mahajan Sabha. So it has the full 
approval of the Bengal Mahajan Sabha. 

B372. If you are speaking for anyone 
besides yourself you are aware that some 
of the words you have used|^o-day will 
have a significance that they would not 
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h.Q,ve if you [w^ere speaking purely as a 
private person P — Certainly. I am sub- 
mitting this Memorial now, as your 
Lordship will see from the heading, on 
behalf of the Bengal Mahajan Sabha. 

B3715 I am not thinking of the Memo- 
randum, but you have said this morning, 
presumably, on behalf of your Associa- 
tion, that you would work these reforms 
only up to the extent that you felt you 
could go. That is equal to a statement 
of non-co-operation. You are aware of 
that, are you not? — ]^o, it is not a state- 
ment of non-co-operation, but we reserve 
to ourselves the right of acting accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the situation. 

Lord SnellJl I want to get that clear. 
Are you in the same position as I am 
personally in relation to the House of 
Lords of which our Chairman is a Mem- 
ber? I, too, have a limited enthusiasm 
for the House of Lords, but I .work it as 
far as I can loyally and completely as 
long as I am there. ^ 

Lord Baniheillour.’} And effectively. 

Lord Snell. ^ 

B374, I want to know whether you are 
in that position, or if not, exactly what 
you mean?— Yes, I am exactly in that 
position, 

B375. As far as these reforms go, you 
will accept what they propose and co- 
operate in the working of them, whilst 
reserving your desire for further exten- 
sions? Is that what you mean? — We 
shall not stay away from the Legislatures. 
To that extent we shall work it out 
loyally, but, of course, what methods we 
shall adopt to bring about a reform in 
the Constitution on strictly constitu- 
tional and legal lines, we cannot say at 
the present moment, 

B376. I do not ask you to say that. 
I shall not reveal to you my 'Own methods 
in similar circumstances. All that I 
want is that you should not give a false 
— not a false — but an unfair or mis- 
leading interpretation of the purposes 
of your Society? — I beg your lordship's 
pardon; I could not exactly follow. 

B377. I was only anxious that you 
should weigh your words and review your 
words in regard to the matter of non- 
co-operation? — ^Yes. We are not going 
to non-co-operate. I have made that 
clear at the very beginning in answer to 
a question as to why we did not join the 
Indian Federated Chambers of Commerce, 
because that body does not take part in 
the constitutional struggle as it should 
do. If wle were non-ioo-operators wle 
would not be here. 


Lord JEtankeillov/r. 

B378. I am not quite clear, from what 
you said, whether ydUr Members are 
mostly actual retailers or whether they 
are distributors to the retailers? — They 
have wholesale as well as retail business. 
In Calcutta, they buy wholesale from 
importers and some of them are importers 
themselves, then in the Muffassil they 
have their Arots, as they are called, that 
IS, depots, where they sell both whole- 
sale and retail. 

B379. Do these retail places belong to 
the individual members or to the sooaety 
at large? — No; the society is merely a 
society for settling certain trade disputes 
or regularising certain standards and 
doing other things. We are like any 
other trade chamber there. 

BS80. They are distributors who are m 
some cases retailers. Is that right? — 
Yes. 

B381. You also make advances — ^lend 
money — Yes. The member# are that. 

B382. Do you lend much on mortgage 
— on land? — ^Yes, that we do. 

B383. Have you any particular views as 
to what is known in Bengal as the per- 
manent settlement? — No. We have not 
come to any decision upon that question 
because that is a controversial question. 
We have not considered that so I am not 
in a position to give your Lordship any 
idea as to what the association will think 
of the permanent settlement. * 

B384. They have not considered it with 
a view to the security of their mortgages? 
—No. 

B385. I think there is only one other 
question I want to ask you. In the very 
last line qf paragraph 18 of your 
memorandum, you say : * ‘ But apart from 
that consideration, justice and equity de- 
mands its revision and an equitable 
allotment of seats among iho MussuJmans, 
the Hindus and the so-called depressed 
classes (if any) m Bengal." What do 
you mean by those words in brackets if 
any " ? — The question is a very large one, 
and I should submit it before the Com- 
mittee in this way : The Franchise Com- 
mittee laid down certain tests for deter- 
mining who the deipres'sed classes are. 
Now, the Government of Bengal was not 
ready with any list of their own, so the 
Franchise Committee could not offer any 
suggestions as to which classes of castes 
should be depressed classes. 

Mr. Foot. 

B3&6. The boundaries are indistinct? — 
But afterwards there was a communal 
award by the Prime Minister, and by 
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jhat communal award some 10 seats were 
DIO vision ally reserved for the depressed 
dasses. 

B387. Thirty, I think? — ^At first it was 
LO. All of a sudden the Poona Pact was 
sprung upon us, and, without any con- 
sultation with Bengal public opinion, and 
the Bengal Hindus generally, it was 
arbitrarily fixed that 30 members — up 
from 10 to 30 members — ^should be re- 
served out of 80 for the depressed classes. 
Now, our contention is that in Bengal 
there are no depressed classes according 
to the tests laid down by the Franchise 
Committee. If there are any, they are 
such a handful that they do not deserve 
30 seats at all. 

Lord Banheillour. 

B38S. When you are talking of the 
Franchise Committee, do you mean Lord 
Lothian’ s Committee ? — ^Yes . 

B389. You say according to the tests 
laid down, there are no depressed classes 
in Bengal at all? — That is the conten- 
tion. According to those tests no de- 
pressed classes have been ascertained, but 
after the P'oona Pact, when 30 seats 
were given to the depressed classes by 
the Premier’s modified award, the Govern- 
ment of Bengal was then called upon to 
find out the depressed classes who de- 
served those 30 seats. What was the 
Government of Bengal to do ? They drew 
up a list of what they called the 
Scheduled Classes, and these Members of 
the Scheduled Classes are not, certainly, 
depressed classes, if the Committee will 
undertake an examination according to 
the tests laid down in the Franchise 
Committee’s Report. They are classes 
which are not depressed classes at all. 

B390. You imply that the term ^^de- 
pressed classes ” as applied to Bengal is 
a misnomer altogether? — Exactly so. 

B391. And do you say you could not 
really identify who was meant? — Yes; 
except one or two classes who do actual 
unclean work — some sweepers, or 
Mehtars, as they are called; or Chamars, 
that is, those who flay dead animals. 
Except for on^ or two classes who do 
actually unclean work, these tests of 
untouchability do not apply to any 
class in Bengal. 

B392. Thank you, I did not under- 
stand what you meant? — I think that 
question will come up before the full 
Committee and I have been informed by 
the Secretary of the Joint Committee 
that a certain application was made, in 


order that full facts and figures mig*ht 
be placed before the Committee, that I 
might be examined, along with other 
Hindu delegates from Bengal, on this 
question. I think the Committee has not 
yet decided whether I shall be examined 
on this question before the full Com- 
mittee along with other Bengal parties. 

Mr. Foot. 

B393. You may be called as a witness 
in relation to some other evidence. Is 
that so.P — No. With regard to para- 
graph 18, I think that question is com- 
ing up before the full Committee. 

B394. Do I understand that your 
society felt so keenly about the proposals 
submitted that they desire representation 
through yourself before usP — ^Yes. 

B395. Are they bearing the expense ol 
that representation? — The expense of 
that representation? 

B396. Yes. Do you come specially to 
give evidence in relation to your memo- 
randum? — I have been invited to give 
evidence. The association has been in- 
vited by the Parliamentary Committee 
to give evidence, and some provision, of 
course, has been made for expenses, 
about passage money and so on. 

B397. Is your society bearing any of 
the expense? — All the extra expense I 
am incurring here, and for loss of pro- 
fession, etc. They are bearing that, 

Earl of Derby. 

B398. What is your profession? — I am 
a lawyer. I am also a business man 
having connection with a big trading 
firm and book trade. 

Mr. Foot. 

B399. How long have you been in this 
country waiting to give evidence — Only 
three weeks. With regard to these ques- 
tions about the Railway Board and tho 
Reserve Bank, the Secretary of State 
will place the proposals before the Joint 
Committee. Shall we be entitled to sub- 
mit a separate memorandum? 

Earl of Derby.’} I cannot answer th»3»<b 
question for the moment. I understaru? 
you are not going to be called before 
the General Committee but you have 
handed m the Papers and questions have 
been asked by members of the Committee 
which have, I think, elucidated all the 
points we wished to know from your 
documents. 


(The Witness is directed to withdraw.) 
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Earl of Derby, Before I ask our next 
■vntnesses to give us answers to any ques- 
tions, I should like to ask you this, Mr. 
Joshi: You were put down as one oi 
the representatives of the National 
Trades Union Federation, but I under- 
stand you are not going to appear as 
a representative. 

Mr Joslu,'] No. I am going to work 
as a delegate here, on the Committee. 

Earl of Derby.'] You have been put 
down as being one of the authors of 
Memorandum 54. I do not think it is 
possible to act in the two capacities, 
both as a delegate and as a witness. 
Therefore, if you like to go into the 
witness box and give any explanation you 
like of the papers you have put forward, 
we shall be delighted to hear you, but 
I am afraid I could not allow you to 
question the witnesses. 

Mr, Joshi.] I am quite willing to sub- 
mit to your ruling, but I should like to 


make one point clear. They put my 
name doivn as a witness before I was 
appointed a delegate. The date on the 
memorandum is the 10th June. 

Earl of Derby. 2 On the 10th June, as 
I understand it, your name being there 
meant that as far as you were concerned 
that was the evidence you would have 
given ? 

Mr, Joshi.] Yes. 

Earl of Derby.] Under those circum- 
stances I feel it would not be possible 
for you to be present m the two capaci- 
ties, and while I am quite ready — and I 
imagine the Committee will agree with 
me in this — to allow you to go into the 
witness box, it would not be possible, if 
you do not go into the witness box, for 
me to permit questioning by you. 

Mr. Joshi.] I certainly do not mind 
going into the witness box. I will do 
that. 


Mr. B. Shiva Rao, Mr. Aetab Am, Mr. K. O. Roy Chowdhury and Mr. N. M. 
Joshi are called in and examined as follows: 


Earl of Derby. 

B400. I understand you gentlemen re- 
present two distinct bodies — one is the 
National Trades Union Federation, of 
which Mr. Shiva Rao is a Vice-Presi- 
dent.? — (Mr. Shiva Bao.) I am a Vice- 
President. 

B401. Mr. Shiva Rao, you are Vice- 


President of the National Trades Union 
Federation ? — ^Yes. 

B402. You were a delegate to the In- 
ternational Labour Conference in 1929 
and 1930? — I was an adviser to the dele- 
gates. I was on the delegation. 

B403. You were a delegate to the First 
and Second Round Table Conferences? — 
That is right. 


{Memorandum 54 is handed in and is as follows) : 
MEMORANDUM 54--NATIONAL TRADES UNION FEDERATION. 


This Memorandum derives its authority 
from the Indian Trades Union Federa- 
tion which represented before 10th May, 
1933, 76,600 industrial workers organised 
in 41 trade unions affiliated to it — seven 
of them in Bengal, one in Bihar and 
Orissa, nine in the Bombay Presidency, 
four in the Central Provinces, 15 in the 
Madras Presidency, four in the Punjab 
and one in Mysore State. Its member- 
ship was drawn from many of the im- 
portant trades and industries, such as 
transport, cotton and jute, chemicals, 
sugar, mining, engineering, paper and 
printing and leather. In its Special 
Session held at Calcutta on April 
19 and 20, 1933, this Federation 

and the National Federation of 
Labour, which was organised in 
February of this year by some of the 
office-bearers of the All-India Railway- 


men’s Federation, decided to amalgamate 
themselves under the name of the 
National Trades Union Federation com- 
prising the affiliated unions of both the 
organisations. The strength of the Rail- 
way Unions, as represented in the All- 
India Railwaymen’s Federation, is over 
100,000; and this membership, or at 
least a large majority of it, which was 
provisionally affiliated^ to the National 
Federation of Labour, now in the 
process of being transferred to the 
National Trades Union Federation which 
formally came into being on 10th 
May, 1933. It may, therefore, be stated 
that the new Federation represents a 
much larger number of organised indus- 
trial workers than that represented by 
the Indian Trades Union Federation 
which was given, under the terms of the 
amalgamation, authority to carry out the 
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obligations decided upon by it and its 
General Council before the amalgamation 
took place. 

2. This Memorandum is confined 
mainly to such matters as are covered 
by the resolution on the White Paper 
which was passed at the Special Session 
of the Indian Trades Union Federation 
at Calcutta in April last and a copy of 
which is enclosed with this Memo- 
randum as Appendix A. This does not, 
however, mean that the Federation 
supports the other Proposals which are 
not dealt with in this Memorandum. The 
general view of the Federation on the 
White Paper as a whole is contained 
in part (a) of its resolution which 
characterised the Proposals as dis- 
appointing, undemocratic and even re- 
actionary in certain essential and funda- 
mental respects,” and as holding out 
no prospect of the Indian masses and 
the working classes ever securing an 
adequate and effective voice and control 
in the legislatures and administration 
of the country.” The resolution further 
stated that ‘‘ they (i.e., the Proposals) 
contain less of transfer of power from 
British into Indian hands and more of 
reservations and safeguards which breathe 
the spirit of distrust of Indians, and are 
not only not demonstrably in the 
interests of India, but are much more 
in the interests of the United Kingdom.” 
In making this criticism the Federation 
had particularly in view the Proposals 
such as those dealing with the pro- 
cesses ” involved in the formation of 
the Federation (including the organisa- 
tion and establishment of the Beserve 
Bank), the date and conditions ” for 
its inauguration, the vast special powers 
and responsbiiiities of the Governor- 
General and the Governors, the nature 
and extent of the reservations in respect 
of defence and foreign affairs, and re- 
tention of the Secretary of State’s 
Advisers, the peculiarly privileged 
position of the Imperial Services, the 
constitution of the Statutory Bailway 
Board — to mention only a few — which, in 
the opinion of the Federation, are 
gravely unsatisfactory and require to be 
radically modified in many essential re- 
spects if they are to be made acceptable 
to Indian public opinion. Part (b) of 
the resolution emphasises that ‘‘ no 
scheme of reforms can meet the require- 
ments of the Indian masses and the 
working classes, or satisfy their legiti- 
mate aspirations or allay the present 


political or economic discontent, which 
is not designed to endow India with the 
status of a self-governing democratic 
country,” and that “ if the proposals of 
reform are to achieve any purpose, they 
should be so liberalised as to bring them 
into conformity with the democratic con- 
stitutions of self-governing countries, 
only the irreducible minimum of reserva- 
tions being made for a short transitional 
period to be fixed by Statute.” The 
Federation notes with the deepest regret 
that the White Paper Proposals fall far 
short of the assurances given by His 
Majesty’s Government at the end of the 
first Round Table Conference and 
reiterated at the end of the second 
Session. Messrs. N. M. Joshi, M.L.A., 
B. Shiva Rao and V. V. Gin, who re- 
presented Indian labour at Sessions of 
the Round Table Conference, have, in 
their speeches and written memoranda, 
pointed out in detail the various 
directions in which the Constitution for 
the future Government of India should 
be liberalised so as to make it accept- 
able to the masses and the working 
classes ; and as this Memorandum 
supports the views expressed by them, 
it IS not necessary to repeat them in 
so far as the general character of the 
White Paper Proposals is concerned. 

3. Part (c) of the resolution deals with 
certain proposals which, the Federation 
insists, should be incorporated in the 
scheme of reforms. An attempt is made 
in the following paragraphs to elaborate 
them in the order in which they have 
been set down in the resolution. 

(A) Fundamental Fights . — The Con- 
stitution Act should contain a declaration 
of fundamental rights guaranteeing to all 
citizens of the Federation, inter alia, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom of association, and, in the case 
of workers, the right to strike, the right 
to work, and provision against old age, 
invalidity, etc. In view of the ex- 
perience that the Indian workei's have 
had with regard to the treatment meted 
out to them and their organisations 
during industrial disputes, the Federation 
IS convinced of the necessity of insisting 
upon such fundamental rights being 
guaranteed, in the interests particularly 
of the working classes. The Federation 
is not impressed with the plea iput for- 
ward in paragraph 75 (Introduction) of 
the White Paper against the inclusion 
on any large scale of fundamental rights 
in the Constitution Act. It fails to 
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understand the recognitionj on the one 
hand, of the fundamental right of 
property wihich applies, comparatively, 
only to a small minority, viz., the 
propertied class, and refusal, on the 
other, to recognise the fundamental rights 
of a vast number of the working class 
population {mde Appendix B) which 
affect their very existence. The Federa- 
tion, therefore, urges that fundamental 
rights, such as those stated above, should 
be recognised in the new Constitution 
and incorporated in the Act. 

(B) Nomination vs. Election. — The 
Federation is opposed to the principle of 
nomination and wants all the legisla- 
tures in India of the future to be con- 
stituted on the principle of election. 
The Indian Franchise Committee, over 
which the Marquess of Lothian pre- 
sided, has discarded the view of many 
of the Provincial Governments ih India 
that the method of nomination should 
be adopted for the representation of cer- 
tain classes or communities and interests. 
Apd in its report (page 94, para. 243), 
the Committee is emphatic that it 
has been generally agreed fhat the 
method df nomination is inappropriate 
under the system of responsible govern- 
ment, for the reason that it may give 
to the nominator the power to make or 
unmake governments, while it affords no 
choice to the members of the coimmunity 
concerned, and gives them no training in 
political affairs.” Even in the case of 
aboriginal and hill tribes, where fixing 
the franchise qualifications and forming 
constituencies are not so easy as in the 
case of other sections of the community, 
the Committee strongly recommended 
the adoption of some method of election, 
if found to be practicable, in preference 
to nomination ” (page 135, para. 341). 
With this weighty opinion expressed by 
an authoritative Coftnmittee to guide His 
Majesty's Government, the Federation is 
surprised to find that the White Paper 
contemplates nomination to both the 
Houses of the Federal Legislature for 
sending representatives from Baluchistan 
and has definitely recommended 10 
nominated seats (pages 6 and 36, paras. 
18, Introduction and 26, Proposals) in the 
Federal Tipper House and 10, 9 and 5 
nominated seats (page 78, Appendix III, 
Part II) in the Legislative Councils 
(Upper Chambers) of Bengal, the U.P. 
and Bihar respectively. In the case of 
Baluchistan, no authoritative enquiry has 
been, so far as the Federation is aware, 
held about the possibility of evolving 
a suitable machinery for election j and 


it IS unfair to^ the people of that area to 
deny them the right of election when 
other provinces are enabled to enjoy it. 
The argument that the ten nominations 
to the Council of State are meant to 
enable the Council to have a small 
group of the elder statesman type ” is 
not convincing The Federatiopi, there- 
fore, urgewS that these nominations should 
be done away with. 

The Federation is also emphatic that 
there is no justification whatsoever for 
reserving 15 per cent, of the seats in the 
case of Bengal and the U.P. and 16.6 
per cent, of the seats in the case of 
Bihar for nc^mination. Past experience 
serves as a warning against the power 
of nomination being retained, for it is 
likely to be abused and prove detrimental 
to the growth of responsibility. It is 
diflS-cult to comprehend the object for 
which these nqminations are provided. 
If it IS suggested that nomination is in- 
tended to secure representation for com- 
mercial interests, the view of the Indian 
Franchise Committee is against this 
course. It says in para. 421 (page 168) 
that in future all commercial repre- 
sentation should be concentrated in the 
Assembly.” What applies to the 
Federal Legislature applies equally to the 
Pro-vineial Legislatures. The Federation 
therefore, stro^ngly recommends that the 
method of nomination should be entirely 
abolished and the method of election 
should be universally adopted. 

(C) Federal Tipper Mouse . — The Federa- 
tion is opposed on principle to the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Upper House. 
It is unnecessary and will act as an im- 
pediment to the growth of a sense of 
responsibility in the Federal Lower 
House. The latter is based upon a re- 
stricted franchise, and its powers aie 
severely limited j further, it will contain 
an appreciable number of members who 
will represent an essentially conservative 
outlook, such as representatives of com- 
merce and industry, landholders and 
Indian States. There is thus hardly any 
risk of the Federal Lower House passing 
any hasty legislation. And even assum- 
ing that it does, there are the overriding 
powers of the Governor-General — ^though 
the Federation is very far from suggest- 
ing that all of them are desirable or 
necessary — which are more than adequate 
to check the hasty tendencies of the 
Federal Lower Hoi^, if and when it 
begins to show any. Tinder these circum- 
stances, the Federal Upper House will, 
apart from the cost it entails, be a clog 
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on the wheel of progress and a source of 
perpetual friction with the popular 
House. 

If,* in spite of these considerations 
against the establishment of the Federal 
Upper House, it is decided to haTe it, 
the Federation strongly recommends that 
Indian labour should have adequate and 
effective representation therein. The 
White Paper has^ in giving representation 
to the Europeans as a community, set 
aside the recommendation of the Indian 
Franchise Committee that all commercial 
representation should be concentrated in 
the Assembly, because the Federation 
holds that the position of Europeans in 
India is, for ail practical purposes, such 
that representation given to them, 
whether as a community or as a com- 
mercial interest, amounts to representa- 
tion given to European commerce. The 
allocation of seven seats for Europeans, 
under the guise of communal representa- 
tion, is, therefore, in the opinion of the 
Federation, an injustice both to Indian 
commerce and to labour. But inde- 
pendently of this unfair discrimination, 
which becomes an additional considera- 
tion in demanding representation for 
labour in the Federal Upper House, the 
Federation is of opinion that Indian 
labour is entitled to special representa- 
tion on its own merits. In the im- 
mediate future, the Federal Legislature 
will be called upon to deal with labour 
legislation to even a greater extent than 
in the pastj and Uhe absence of labour 
representatives from the Upper House 
which is bound to be more conservative 
and less democratic than the Lower 
House, will prove to be a serious handicap 
to the passage of such legislation. The 
number of labour representatives in the 
Provincial Legislatures is so small that 
there is hardly any likelihood of these 
Legislatures returning any labour repre- 
sentatives to the Federal Upper House. 
The Federation, therefore, strongly urges 
that it should contain an adequate num- 
ber of labour seats to be filled in the 
manner proposed in (F) below. It further 
suggests that labour should be given 
sixteen seats, which is equivalent to 
10 per cent, of the total number of seats 
for British India, and that in no case 
should they be less than those given to 
Europeans as a community and other 
capital interests, if any. 

(I>) Indicm Stobtes^ Hepreseniation , — 
The representation of the Indian States 
in both the Houses of the Federal Legis- 
lature should be by election. The Federa- 
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tion is opposed to the proposal in the 
White Paper that the State’s representa- 
tives ** will be appointed by the Bulers 
of the State-Members of the Federation.” 
There are to-day a few Indian States 
which have their Legislative Councils on 
an elective basis and others will follow 
suit if the principle of election is insisted 
upon by His Majesty’s Government. 
Otherwise^ the Federal Legislature will be 
a hybrid product consisting of nominated 
members from the Indian States and 
elected members from British India — a 
combination which will affect seriously the 
efficient working of the Legislature and 
render difficult the passage of any popular 
legislation. 

Closely allied to the method of repre- 
sentation of the -States there are two 
questions of importance which deserve 
consideration. One is the quantum of 
representation and the other is the sphere 
of their jurisdiction in the Federal Exe- 
cutive and Legislature. The Federabion 
holds stron,gly that the States should be 
given representation in the Federal 
Legislature strictly on the population 
basis and no weigihtage is justified. It 
furthet holds that no representative of 
the States should -be appointed a Federal 
Minister unless he is an elected — and not 
merely an appointed — member of the 
Legislature, and that the States’ repre- 
sentatives should not be allowed to vote 
except on federal matters. If the Princes 
are ^oing to be givei^ the sole authority 
to define, in their Instruments of Acces- 
sion, their powers and jurisdiction m 
respect of those matters which they are 
willing to recognise as federal, it is only 
logical that in the Federal Executive and 
Legislature their right of vote should be 
restricted only to such matters and there 
IS no Justification for allowing them to 
vote on purely British India subjects. 
The same remark should apjoly to motions 
of no confidence in the Federal Executive. 

(E) Strength of Labour Itepresentatton 
in the "Federal Assembly , — In the Federal 
Assembly labour should be given at least 
10 per cent, of the total number of seats; 
and in no case should the number of seats 
for labour be less than that given to 
capital as a whole, including commerce 
and industry, landholders and Europeans 
as a community. The table attached 
(Appendix B) to this Memorandum indi- 
cates the approximate size of the working 
class population, a vast majority of 
which, under the franchise qualifications 
recommended by the White Paper, will go 
not only without representation, but also 
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without a vote. It is, therefore, urged 
that the representation given to labour 
should be adequate enough to safeguard 
the interests of the working classes in 
India. The 10 seats allotted to labour, 
which work out at only 4 per cent, of the 
total seats from British India, are too 
inadequate to enable its representatives 
to discharge their duties efficiently and 
satisfactorily. The Federation, therefore, 
insists that labour should be given 25 
seats in the Federal Assembly. 

Another point of considerable import- 
ance is that labour representation should 
not be less than that given to capital as a 
whole. The Franchise Committee recog- 
nised the principle of equality of repre- 
sentation between labour on the one hand 
and commerce and industry on the other 
and, therefore, recommended “ a number 
which will give it (labour) a representa- 
tion equal in strength to that proposed 
in the case of commerce ’’ (page 169, 
para. 422). While the Federation 
acknowledges the partial recognition by 
the Committee of the equality of claim as 
between labour and commerce and indus- 
try, it holds that a correct and a fairer 
comparison would have been between 
labour and capital as a whole. It has 


already been pointed out in paragraph (C) 
of this Memorandum that the Federation 
considers the representation given to 
Europeans as a community to be, for all 
practical purposes, a commercial and in- 
dustrial representation; and it needs no 
arguments to prove that landholders also 
are a capitalist interest. It may be added 
here that labour has a far more direct 
interest in and concern with the work of 
the Federal Legislature than landholders. 
The experience of the last thirteen years 
has shown that the representatives of 
pommerce and industry, landholders and 
Europeans have often combined in oppos- 
ing legislative measures affecting working 
class interests. To compare, therefore, 
labour representation with only a part of 
the entire capitalist interests is, in the 
opinion of the Federation, to place the 
former at a serious disadvantage. And 
even the partial equality of representa- 
tion recommended by the Lothian Com- 
mittee has been destroyed by the White 
Paper by recommending 11 seats to com- 
merce and industry as against only 10 
for labour. Under the White Paper pro- 
posals the representation for capital and 
labour in the Federal Assembly is as 
follows : — 


r- ; 

Bepresentation to Capital. 

Labour 

Bepresentation. 

1 

Commerce and 
Industry. 

^landholders 

• Europeans. 

Total. 

♦ 

11 

7 

* 8 

26 

10 


The disparity between the representation 
given to these two special interests is very 
glaring and should be removed by in- 
creasing the labour seats to 25 — which 
means one seat less than the number 
allotted to capital. 

(F) Method of electing Labour Bepre^ 
sentatives . — ^Labour seats in the Federal 
Upper House should be filled by an elec- 
toral college consisting of labour repre- 
sentatives of the Provincial Legislatures 
by the method of the single transferable 
vote. This is the method which the 
White Paper has recommended for elect- 
ing representatives of Europeans, Indian 
Christians and Anglo-Indians, and the 
Federation would urge its adoption in the 
case of labour representatives as well. 
For the Federal Lower House the election 
for labour seats should be by an electoral 


college or colleges consisting of the repre- 
sentatives of registered trade unions, and 
the allocation of these seats should be 
based primarily on an industrial basis 
with due regard to the claims of the dif- 
ferent provinces. It is inexplicable wiiy 
the White Paper should contain definite 
proposals for the method of representa- 
tion of commercial and capitalist 
organisations and leave those in regard to 
labour open to further consideration. 
Appendix 11 (page 7d) of the White Paper 
dealing with the Assembly says that ‘‘ the 
special seats allotted to labour will be 
filled from non-communal constituencies; 
the electoral arrangements have still to 
be determined ; while Appendix III, 
Part I, dealing with the Provincial 
Legislative Assemblies, after repeating the 
above remarks, adds : ** but it is likely 
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that in most Provinces the labour con- 
stituencies will be partly trade union an 
partly special constituencies (page 78). 
The absence of any definite indication in 
the case of the Federal Assembly has 
created serious apprehensions about tne 
intention of His Majesty’s Government 
with regard to this matter. If t ey 
decide to set aside the recommend^ions 
of such authoritative bodies as the 
Commission on Indian Labour and tbe 
Indian Franchise Committee whicn had 
given , considerable thought to the subjec-t 
ot xabour representation, the Federation 
fails to understand which other authority 
they propose to accept for determining 
the electoral arrangements. The I'Whitley 
Commission says on page 464 of its 
report : — 

If special representation is to be 
given to industrial labour, the 
method which, in our view, is most 
likely to be effective in securing the 
return to the legislatures of the best 
representatives of labour is that of 
election by registered trade unions. 
The working of this method should 
also exercise an important influence 
on the healthy development of iiade 
unionism.” 

The Lothian Committee, after carefully 
considering the alternative methods of 
(1) election through trade unions, (2) 
special labour constituencies, and (3) the 
combination of both, unanimously decided 
in favour of the first method, namely , 
election through trade unions (page 170, 
paragraph 423). The argument that 
trade unions are at present too iweak and, 
therefore, not sufficiently represen bative 
of the working classes, is sometimes 
advanced only to prejudice their case and 
is not convincing. In the first place, it 
should be noted that labour representa- 
tion has been recognised only as being 
functional, and, therefore^, is not based 
upon the numerical stren^h of the trade 
unions. Secondly, if institutional repre- 
sentation IS to be given to capital, irre- 
spective of the numerical strength cf the 
commercial and industrial organisations, 
there is no reason why labour should not 
alsc^be similarly treated. Thirdly, con- 
siderations other than that of numbers 
are sometimes taken into account in 
giving representation to communities such 
. as to Europeans, and it is difficult to 
understand why a similar consideration 
should not be extended to the working 
classes and their trade unions. The 
Federation, therefore, strongly urges that, 
as recommended by the Whitley Com- 


mission and the Lothian Committee, tiade 
unions only should he made ^nstitaonoies 
for electing labour representatives to the 
Federal Lower House. 

Equally important is the question of 
the distribution of labour seats. The 
Whitley Commission suggested, on page 
464 of its report, that “ where more than 
one seat was allotted to labour, the unions 
could either be grouped for the 
in separate constituencies, possibly 
according to industries, or they could 
elect the members jointly.” The Lothian 
Committee also stated (page 170, para- 
o-raph 424) that “ it has been suggested 
to us that the following interests deserve 
special consideration . — ]ute, transport 
(including railways), textiles, seamen, 
planting and mining.” These quotations 
indicate that these two authorities showed 
an inclination in favour of the distribu- 
tion of labour seats on an industrial basis, 
and the Federation supports that view, 
■fcbougli it recognises that tbe claims o-f 
tbe provinces should not be lost sight of. 

If tbe number of labour seats is suf- 
fficiently increased to tbe extent recom- 
mended in this Memorandum, it should 
not be difficult to divide tbe seats on an 
industrial basis, without, at tbe same 
time, giving any ground to tbe provinces 
for complaint. Tbe advantage in pre- 
ferring an industrial basis combined with 
provincial claims to tbe White Paper pro- 
posal is that tbe Legislature will be able 
to secure tbe best men belonging, as trade 
union officials or members, to important 
trades and industries and possessing an 
adequate knowledge of tbe worlking con- 
ditions therein, so as to enable them to 
speak with authority and information 
when labour questions are discussocL 
Again, there are certain industries and 
trades, such as textiles and i*ailways, 
which are distributed over more than one 
province j and if tbe seats are distributed 
only on a provincial basis, tbe result may 
either be that there will be oyer-repre- 
sentation of some trades and industries 
to tbe disadvantage of others and, ^what 
is more important, there is a risk of some 
of the best men not being returned at 
all. It is, therefore, urged that the pro- 
vincial basis adoj)tcd in the White Paper 
(last column of the Table, Appendix 11, 
page 76) should be so altered as to secairo 
labour representation on an industrial 
basis with duo regard to provincTai eou- 
siderations. 

It may be pointed out further that the 
White Paper has given (Table of Apinut- 
dix 11, page 76) only one non-provineial 
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seat to labour to be filled by its central 
organs^atioHj, as against three given to 
commerce and' industry. This is unfair 
and should be remedied by giving labour 
the same number of seats as are given to 
commerce and industry. The Franchise 
Committee has recommended (page 170, 
para. 424) that the All-Ifidia Trade Union 
Federation (now the National Trades 
Union Federation) should be given one 
seat, ^he Federation suggests that this 
number should be increased at least to 
the same number as has been and may be 
given to commerce and industry^ and that 
the claims of the All-India Bailwaymen’s 
Federation should also be recognised for 
this purpose. 

(Gr) Franchise for the Federal AssemMy. 
— The franchise for the general and com- 
munal seats in the Federal Assembly 
should be the same as that for the future 
provincial Legislative Councils. The 
Franchise Committee was not unanimous 
on this question, and the minute of dis- 
sent to the report of that Committee, 
signed by Messrs., S. ]3. Tambe, C. Y. 
Ohintamani and B. B. Bakhale, has dealt 
fully with the objections raised by the 
majority of the Committee against adopt- 
ing a common franchise for the Federal 
Assembly and the Provincial Councils, 
and made out a strong case in support of 
a common franchise (page 228, paras. 
38-39). The Federation whole-heartedly 
supports the view in the minute of dis- 
sent and urges that a common franchise 
should be adopted for the Federal 
Assembly and for the Provincial Councils. 

As regards the qualifications for voters 
and candidates from trade union con- 
stituencies for the Provincial Legislatures 
and the Federal Assembly, the Federation 
supports the proposals contained in para- 
graphs 247, 248, 249 and 423 of the 
Indian Franchise Committee's Report. 

f 

(H) Provincial Second Chambers. — The 
Federation is opposed to the establish- 
ment of Second Chambers in any of the 
Provinces in India. It should be noted 
that the Franchise Committee refrained 
from making any specific recommendation 
in their favour. But the minority of the 
Committee in its minute of dissent (page 
227, para. 35) emphatically opposed the 
establishment of provincial Second Cham- 
bers. The arguments against the Federal 
Upper House apply with equal force to 
provincial Second Chambers and the 
Federation strongly supports the view of 
the minmity of the Lothian Committee 
in this reject. The Federation is aware 
that the White Paper proposes the estab- 


lishment of Second Chambers only for 
Bengal, Bihar and the U.P. On the first- 
named of these provinces a‘^'iSecond Cham- 
ber has bee'n thrust in spy tof the clear 
and emphatic verdict of^men Legislative 
Council against its establlld lent. The 
Federation takes strong ex^ception to 
the proposal in the White Paper 
(page 48, para. 74 (6), that at any time, 
not less than 10 years after the com- 
mencement of the Constitution Act, any 
legislature can present an address to His 
Majesty praying that it be endowed with 
two Chambers, and proposes that this 
provision should be deleted. 

If, however, it is decided to retain 
Second Chambers in any of the provinces, 
labour should be given adequate and 
effective representation therein. Apart 
from one seat reserved in the Bengal 
Council (Upper Chamber) for Europeans 
as a community (Part II, Appendix III, 
page 78), which is really a seat given to 
European commerce and industry, there 
are, as has already been pointed out, 10, 
9 and 5 nominated seats respectively in 
the Bengal, U P. and Bihar Upper Cham- 
bers; and it may be that some of these 
seats may go to capitalist interests, in- 
cluding commerce and industry. Labour 
has thus a claim for special representa- 
tion. Again, the Federal and Provincial 
Legislatures have concurrent jurisdiction 
over labour legislation, and subjects like 
health insurance, old age and invalidity 
pensions are included among exclusively 
provincial subjects. Labour will thus be 
considerably handicapped if it has no re- 
presentatives in the Second Chambers 
.which will bo predominantly conservative 
and contain representatives in large 
numbers of vested interests. As the 
Whitley Commission has pointed out on 
page 462, the presence of representa- 
tives able to voice the desires and aspira- 
tions of labour .and to translate these into 
concrete proposals is essential for the 
proper consideration of measures specially 
affecting labour.” The Federation, there- 
fore, claims that labour is entitled to 
adequate and* effective representation, as 
indicated in (I) below, in Seqond 
Chambers wherever they may be estab- 
lished. 

(I) Strength of Labour Bepresentation 
in Provincial Legislatures. — In the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures (Lower and Upper 
where the latter exist), labour should be 
given at least 10 per cent, of the total 
number of seats; and in no case sihould 
the number of seats for labour be less 
than that given to capital as a whole, 
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including commerce and industry, land- 
holders and Europeans as a cominunity. 
In the Bengal, U,P. and Bihar Second 
Chambers, the number of seats allotted 
to labour on the 10 per cent, basis, will 
come to 7, 6 and 3 respectively. As 
regards the Provincial Lower Chambers, 
the Federation desires to point out the 
equality of representation between labour 
and commerce and industry , recognise 
by the Lothian Committee in all the pro- 
vinces, except Bengal and Assam, has 
been disturbed by the White Paper in 
the case of two other provinces, viz., 
Bihar and Sind, by giving labour 3 and 
1 seats respectively, as against 4 and J 
to commerce and industry; and further, 
that the inequality in Bengal and Assam 
has been accentuated by increasing the 
seats for commerce and industry from 15 


to 19 in the case of Bengal, and f^m 
6 to 11 in the case of Assam. The 
Federation takes very strong exception to 
this treatment meted out to labour and. 
urges that not only should -i^fese in- 
equalities be removed, but also that 
labour should be put on a footing ot 
equality, not merely with commerce and 
industry, but with capitalist intere^s as 
a whole, including landholders and Euro- 
peans. The Franchise Committee had 
recommended 38 seats to labour in all the 
provinces, as against 46 to commerce and 
industry. The White Paper has increased 
tlhe disparity by giving 56 seats to the 
latter. The disparity looks still more 
marked when the seats for landholders 
and Europeans are added to commerce 
and industry, as may be seen from the 
following table: — 


Representation to Capital 


Province. 


Commerce 

and 

Industry. 


Land- 

holders. 


Europeans. Total. 


Labour 

Repre- 

sentation, 


1. 

Madras 


2. 

Bombay 


3. 

Bengal 

... 

4. 

U.P, 


6 . 

Punjab 


6. 

Bihar 


7. 

C.P. 


8. 

Assam 


9. 

N.W.F. Province ... 


10. 

Sind 


11. 

Orissa 

... 


If labour seats are increased from 38 
to 119, it will have no ground for com- 
plaint that it has been treated unfairly 
in comparison with capital. The Federa- 
tion, however, claims that, because of 
its numerical strength and importance, 
labour is entitled to 10 per cent, re- 
presentation. On this calculation it 
should get the following number of seats 
for each province. — 

Labour 

Province . B epresentation. 


1. Madras 

2. Bombay ... 

3. Bengal ... 

4. U.P. 


21 

17 

26 

23 


Labour 

Province. B epresentation. 


5. 

Punjab 

... 17 

6. 

Bihar 

... 16 

7. 

C.P 

... 11 

8 

Assam 

... 11 

9. 

N.W.F. Province 

... 5 

10. 

Sind 

... 6 

11. 

Orissa 

... 6 


Total 157 


These two tabk show that if the 
second table is ed, as it should be, 

labour will get \seats more than 

capital. But it be remembcr<ea 
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that capital will secure some more seats 
than those allotted to it, through general 
constituencies, while labour has hardly 
any such chance. 

(J) Method of Election , — As in the case 
of the Federal Assembly, so also in the 
case of the Provincial Legislatures (in- 
cluding Tipper Chambers, should any be 
established) the labour seats should be 
filled by constituencies formed of the 
members of registered trade unions, pre- 
ferably on an industrial basis. The 
White Paper says on page 78 (Appendix 
III, Part I) that “ it is likely that in 
most Provinces the labour constituencies 
will be partly trade union and partly 
special constituencies.” If this indica- 
tion is not made more specific, there is, 
in the opinion of the Federation, a risk 
of the local authorities which are not, 
generally speaking, friendly to labour, 
preferring special to trade union con- 
stituencies, and the object of securing 
labour representation will be, to a large 
extent, defeated. The Federation urges 
that preference should be given to trade 
union over special constituencies, and 
that only where trade unions do not 
exist or are too weak, not necessarily 
from the numerical point of view, special 
constituencies may be set up. In 
urging this claim, the Federation has 
the support of both the Whitley Com- 
mission and the Lothian Committee. The 
former in its report (464) says that we 
recognise that this (the trade union) 
method may not be everywhere applicable 
under present conditions, and if it was 
found to he impiacbicahle in any case, 
recourse would be necessary for a time 
to some other method (italics ours). In 
Assam, for instance, where more effective 
representation of plantation workers is 
required, different methods will be 
necessary The Frandhise Committee 
makes the position equally clear when it 
says on page 97, para. ^6: — 

As we have already indicated, 
subject always to the conditions laid 
down by the Royal Commission, we 
are prepared to accept the proposals 
of a number of provinces for the 
establishment of trade union seats in 
their legislatures, and this action 
will no doubt give an impetus to the 
development of unions of a satis- 
factory character. It would, how- 
ever, in our view be contrary to the 
interests of the labouring population 
^s a whole to prescribe representa- 
through trade unions as the sole 


method of representation of labour 
and to offer them no alternative. 
There are cases where trade unions 
do not exist, or are too weak to be 
entrusted with the function of re- 
presentation .... In these circum- 
stances, there is a real risk that, in 
the absence of any alternative, a 
large body of industrial labour 
might, for a considerable time, fail 
to secure any representation other 
than that which it might he able 
to obtain through the general con- 
stituencies. We think, therefore, 
that it is necessary to provide, m 
addition, another form of representa- 
tion through special labour con- 
stituencies of the type described in 
paragraph 250 

It is thus clear that both the Whitley 
Commission and the Franchise Com- 
mittee suggest the other form of re- 
presentation only in those cases where 
trade unions do not exist or are to weak 
to be entrusted with that function. This 
is quite different from saying that labour 
representation will be partly through 
trade union and partly through special 
constituencies. It should be made clear 
that the labour seats would be filled only 
through trade union constituencies, and 
special constituencies may be set up only 
at those places where trade unions do not 
exist. The Federation draws ^ the 
attention of the Joint Select Committee 
to the opinion of the Franchise Com- 
mittee that ‘‘ we wish to emphasise the 
extreme importance of avoiding any over- 
lapping between trade union and special 
labour constituencies, whether in the 
same industry or in the same 
geographical area ” (p^ig© 99, para. 253). 
This recommendation is highly iin- 
portant and should be accepted by His 
Majesty^ s Government. As regards the 
formation of trade union constituencies, 
the Federation considers that it should 
not be difficult to form them on an in- 
dustrial basis, as no question of inter- 
provincial claims arises as in the case 
of representation for the Federal 
Assembly. 

(K) Franchise for Provincial Legisla- 
tures , — Adult franchise should be the 
basis of election for the provincial legis- 
latures, The Federation is aware that 
the Franchise Committee rejected adult 
franchise on many grounds, one of 
which was the administrative difficulty 
that, might be experienced in preparing 
the electoral rolls and managing the 
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elections through vast electorates. ks 
adult franchise is now the accepted goal 
to he reached as early as possible, the 
administrative difficulty must be faced 
sooner or later; at least a beginning in 
that direction should be made — which 
can be done by adopting the suggestion 
of the minority of the Lothian Com- 
mittee, viz , the introduction of adult 
franchise in all cities with a population 
of 100,000 and above. The number of 
such cities is not more than 30 in the 
whole country. Such a beginning will 
familiarise administrative officers and the 
public with the system, thereby 
facilitating its early extension over 
larger areas, with the ultimate object of 
reaching adult franchise as quickly as 
possible. 

If, however, universal adult franchise 
is not immediately introduced the Federa- 
tion insists upon a wage-earning quahhca- 
tion being included in the general scheme 
of franchise. The case in favour of this 
proposal has been ably argued by the 
minority of the Lothian Committee in 
its minute of dissent from whicih "che 
following extract (with which the Federa- 
tion IS m complete accord) is taken: — 

In paragraph 68 of the report, 
it is stated that property has been 
taken as the main foundation of the 
franchise and that the property 
qualification has been lowered so as 
to bring on the roll the great bulk 
of the landholders, the tenants and 
the urban rent-payers and a con- 
siderable section of the poorer classes. 
The omission here of wage-earners 
will be noticed. Yet, following the 
recommendation in this behalf of the 
Franchise Suh-Committee of the 
Round Table Conference, the 
questionnaire issued by our own Com- 
mittee invited witnesses to under- 
stand the term property in its 
widest sense as including , . * . 
wages, whether in cash or coin.’^ 
The considerations given to the 
subject of labour representation and 


the special recommendations on be- 
half of the Depressed Classes do not 
make np for the omission to recognise 
wages as one of the general qualifica- 
tions for franchise. The numbers 
affected are vast. Including agri- 
cultural and non-agncultural labour, 
the total in the nine Governors' pro- 
vinces is no less than 48,755,382 out 
of an aggregate population of 
254,955,373. That is, about 20 per 
cent, of the whole. In some pro- 
vinces ‘‘agricultural labourers" are 
actually more in number than 
“ tenants ", for example, in Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal and the Central 
Provinces. Those who are not adults 
being left out, the numbers affected 
are still very large. Almost every 
Local Government and Provincial 
Committee have admitted that their 
proposals for the extension of the 
franchise leave out very large 
numbers of these, the pborest of the 
people. This has been sought to be 
justified on the two grounds that 
there are practical difficulties and 
that many of these labourers are 
themselves, tenants or sub-tenants 
and will, therefore, come in under 
these categories. We do not know 
to what extent the two are mixed up 
in the separate columns of tenants 
and labourers, but we cannot think 
that more than a small fraction of 
the large numbers of agricultural 
labourers are also tenants. As re- 
gards ipractical difficulties, they do 
not exist in the case of organised 
occupations, while they are far from 
being insurmountable in respect of 
others. Besides, a wage census is 
both practicable and desirable. In 
our opinion, every labourer, rural or 
urban, who has been in receipt of 
wages of Rs, 10 a month, or its 
equivalent in kind continuously for 
the six months proceeding the'^ pre- 
paration of the electoral roll, should 
be brought on the register. 
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(L) Power of passing Labour Legisla- 
tion . — The Federal and Provincial Legis- 
latures should have concurrent po^ver ot 
passing labour legislation. The Federal 
labour laws should be made applicable to 
all the units of the Federation, including 
the Indian States. The Federation is 
aware that List III (page 111) of Appen- 
dix VI of the White Paper invests the 
Federal and Provincial Legislatures with 
concurrent powers over labour subjects, 
such as (1) regulation of the working of 
mines, but not including mineral develop- 
ment, (2) regulation of the working of 
factories, (3) employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation, (4) trade 
unions, (5) welfare of labour, including 
provident funds and industrial insur- 
ance, and (6) settlement of labour dis- 
putes. This provision is, in theory, satis- 
factory so far as it goes, since it ensures 
the greatest possible measure of uni- 
formity in labour legislation. But the 
utility of this provision is very consider- 
ably marred by a serious qualification 
which occurs in para. Ill (page 56) of the 
White Paper. It says ■ — 

“ Laws so made (by the Federal 
Legislature) will be operative 
throughout British India, but in the 
States which have acceded to the 
Federation only in so far ^ as the 
Ruler of the State has by his Instru- 
ment of Accession accepted the sub- 
j'ect with which the law is concerned 
as a Federal subject.” 

This qualification makes a grave deduc- 
tion from the powers of the Federal 
Legislature^ if the application of Federal 
labour laws to the Indian States is to be 
made dependent upon the Ruler of each 
individual State — a proposition which 
puts British India at a great disad- 
vantage, apart from the lack of any pro- 
tection to labour in the States. Indus- 
tries are rapidly developing in some of 
the Indian States, and British India has 
already begun to feel the effects of unfair 
competition between those States where 
there is hardly any labour legislation or 
little or no administration of such legis- 
lation, if any, and British India where 
labour legislation has made some head- 
way in recent years. The competitive 
character of present day industries makes 
uniformity of labour legislation essential. 
, And if this is not achieved under the new 
Constitution, the pace of labour legisla- 
tion, even for British India, cannot but 
.slow down. The Federation urges that 
labour legislation should be made applic- 
able to all the unite of the Federation. 


When many of the labour subjects, such 
as those stated above, are made both 
Federal and Provincial, the Federation is 
surprised to find that such important sub- 
jects as health insurance, invalidity and 
old age pensions should be made in the 
White Paper (No. 69, List II, Appen- 
dix VI, page 109) exclusively provincial 
subjects. It is difi&cult to appreciate the 
discrimination that has been made be- 
tween one set of labour subjects and 
another. In fact, health insurance, old 
age and invalidity pensions are subjects 
piedominantly of a national character 
and importance and, therefore, deserve 
to be made federal subjects. They are 
social services for which either the em- 
ployers, or the State, or both will have to 
contribute towards their maintenance and 
administration . If they are made ex- 
clusively provincial subjects, the em- 
ployers, on the ground of costs which will 
not be borne by their competitors in other 
provinces, and the Provincial Govern- 
ments, on the ground of inadequacy of 
funds, may not agree to pass legislation 
of this kind, and Indian workers will not 
have the benefits of health insurance and 
old age and invalidity pensions. The 
Federation, therefore, strongly urges that 
these subjects, in fact, all labour subjects, 
sihould be both Federal and Provincml. 

(M) Batification of I.L O. Conventions, 
— The Federal Government should possess 
the power of ratifying the Conventions 
and Recommendations of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation without 
taking the consent of the federating units 
separately. It may be pointed out that 
under Article 405, Part XIII, of the 
Peace Treaty, in the case of a federal 
State, the power of which to enter into 
conventions on labour matters is subject 
to limitations, it shall be in the dicretiou 
of that Government to treat a draft con- 
vention to which such limitations apply 
as a recommendation only.” It will thus 
be seen that a federal State escapes more 
easily from its international obligations 
on labour matters. The practical effect 
of this Article of the Peace Treaty to the 
disadvantage of the workers may be 
judged from the fact, which Mr. Joshi 
pointed out at the first Round Table Con- 
ference, that, while even a backward 
country like India, under a unitary form 
of Government, could ratify eleven Con- 
ventions of the International Labour Con- 
ference, advanced countries like Australia 
and Canada, under a federal form of 
Government, have ratified only four Con- 
ventions each. To remove this limitation 
of a Federal Government, it is essential 
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to make a specific provision in the Con- 
stitution Act that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall possess the power of ratifying 
the I.L.O. Conventions without having to 
take the consent of the federating units 
separately; and the Federation urges 
upon such a provision being made. 

4, With regard to some of the other 
proposals contained in the White Paper, 
the following observations are offered: — 

(a) A definite date should be fixed 
for the inauguration of the Federa- 
tion. It is very unsatisfactory that 
the White Paper does not contem- 
plate this. There is no need for fresh 
Parliamentary action before the 
Federation can begin to function. 

(b) In order to prevent friction 
between the two halves of the 
Government and to promote a sense 
of collective responsibility among 
members of the Executive, the Prime 
Minister must be consulted before the 
appointment of Ministers and Coun- 
sellors. 

(c) The salary of the Financial 
Adviser should be subject to the vote 
of the Federal Assembly. 

(d) There should be a separate 
Department of Labour in charge of a 
Member of the Cabinet, in view of 
the many problems concerning labour 
that are awaiting solution. 

(e) There should be specified in the 
Constitution a date by which the 
provisions of the Statute of West- 
minster will apply to India. The 
period of transition being thus fixed, 
it should be laid down that the con- 
trol of Parliament will be strictly 
limited to the field of reserved 
subjects through the iSecretary of 
State for the Dominions. 

(/) There is no need whatsoever for 
entrusting the Governor-General with 
such vast powers in regard to his 

special responsibilities.^^ Such a 
provision gives him (and, correspond- 
ingly, to Governors of Provinces) 
immense authority over practically 
the whole field of administration 
which seems easily capable of being 
abused, and this will seriously inter- 
fere with the growth of responsibility. 

(g) With regard to Defence, there 
should be a scheme prepared for the 
nationalisation of the army within a 
fixed period of time and for the com- 
plete withdrawal of British troops 
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from India ; recruitment to the Indian 
Army should be open to all classes 
and in ail provinces. Arrangements 
should be made from time to time, 
during the period of transition, for 
a revision of military expenditure in 
which representatives of the Federal 
Legislature shall have an effective 
voice. The Federal Assembly should 
have the right of discussing the whole 
of the Defence policy of the Govern- 
ment, including expenditure, and of 
voting funds in excess of the amount 
agreed upon. 

(h) The strength of the Federal 
Assembly should be increased at least 
to 450, the Indian 'States being 
entitled to representation only on the 
basis of population without weight- 
age. 

(i) The Federal Executive should 
be responsible only to the Assembly 
and not to both Houses. 

(j) The Federal Tipper House 
should not have the power of con- 
sidering demands for grants and 
Money Bills. Its powers over 
ordinary legislation should be recom- 
mendatory and not co-equal with 
those of the Assembly. 

(7i>) The Governor-General should 
not have power to recommend the 
passing of a Bill or part of a Bill in 
any particular form, or that a Bill 
or any part of it should not be pro- 
ceeded with, or of certifying a 
measure so as to make it a law with- 
out the consent of the Legislature. 
Nor should, the Governor-General 
have power to certify a demand or 
any part of a demand, or to restore a 
grant, after it has been rejected by 
the Assembly. 

(l) The proposals in the White 
Paper are seriously defective in that 
they do not include provision for the 
alteration of the Constitution, and 
therefore, as they stand, there is no 
room for automatic growth towards 
full responsibility. 

(m) The Constitution should also 
contain a provision for a periodical 
extension of the franchise so as to 
reach universal adult suffrage within 
a specified period of time. 

(n) The emergency powers of the 
Governor-General for making and 
promulgating Ordinances (in para- 
graph 53 of the Proposals) together 
with the provisions for what will be 
known as the Governor-GeneraTs 
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Acts/’ endow him with autocratic 
powers, over both the Federal Execu- 
tive and the Federal Legislature, of 
so sweeping a character that it is 
impossible to see what is left of 
responsibility. 

( 0 ) With regard to Grovernor’s Pro- 
vinces, practically the same observa- 
tions apply to the executive, legisla- 
tive, financial and administrative 
proposals as to the Federation. 
“ Provincial autonomy ” will be re- 
duced to a shadow without any 
reality, if the safeguards and 
emergency powers are brought into 
operation. 

(p) The proposals in paragraphs 
106 to 109, in regard to Excluded 
and Partially Excluded Areas,” are 
open to grave objection It is not 
clear why power should be retained 
for declaring any area within a pro- 
vince to be wholly or partially ex- 
cluded and taking it out of the juris- 
diction of both the Federal and the 
Provincial Legislatures. It obviously 
is not meant to cover the so-called 
backward tracts, because an area 
cannot suddenly become backward 
after the inauguration of the Con- 
stitution. It will be open under these 
proposals for the Governor of a Pro- 
vince to declare a particular district 
or districts as an excluded area, and 
to prohibit the discussion of resolu- 
tions and even the asking of ques- 
tions in the Federal and Provincial 
Legislatures pertaining to that area. 
(Such a power is dangerous and liable 
to gross abuse. 

(q) With regard to the so-called 
backward tracts, it is wrong to deny 
millions of aborigines and hill tribes 
the right of direct and effective re- 
presentation and participation in the 
work of the Legislatures ; where 
special organisations of their own 
exist, they may be given the right of 
electing their representatives, both 
to the Provincial and the Federal 
Legislatures. 

(r) There is danger m the proposal 
in paragraph 122 of the White Paper 
regarding discriminatory legislation 
in that the proviso which grants the 
Governor-General or the Governor of 
a Province power to declare valid a 
discriminatory measure in the inter- 
ests of peace and tranquillity may be 
used for penalising members of a par- 
ticular community or race or an 
economic class. 


(s) If political power is really in- 
tended to be transferred to the people 
of India subject only to transitional 
safeguards, there is no need for the 
appointment of the Secretary of 
State’s advisers. Parliamentary con- 
trol over the reserved subjects may 
he exercised through the Secretary 
of State for the Dominions. 

(f) It would be anomalous and 
extremely undesirable that under the 
new Constitution the Secretary of 
State should have any control over 
recruitment to the Civil, Police or 
any other service. All power over 
the services, in regard to recruit- 
ment, discipline, pay, pensions, etc., 
should be vested hereafter in the 
Federal Government in the case of 
the All-India services and in the Pro- 
vincial Government’s in the case of 
the provincial services 

(u) Considering the importance of 
the railway system in the economic 
structure of India, the many 
thousands of workers that are en- 
gaged in the railways, it is not ri^t 
that the Federal Legislature’s control 
over the policy and administration of 
railways should in any way be 
weakened by the creation of a 
Statutory Railway Board. Such a 
Board may be brought into existence 
by an Act of the Federal Legislature 
and should contain an adequate 
number of labour representatives. 

6. This Memorandum has dealt mainly 
with such of the proposals in the White 
Paper as are of direct or indirect concern 
to labour, and does not claim to cover 
the entire field. The inauguration of a 
Constitution on the lines of the White 
Paper will bring no rdief to the Indian 
workers, and they are one with other 
sections of public opinion in India in con- 
demning the proposals as reactionary. 
The Federation earnestly trusts that the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee will so 
amend the proposals as to make them 
acceptable to the workers of India, and 
thus encourage them to seek their 
happiness and prosperity through action 
under the new Constitution 

APPENDIX A. 

Mesolution on ike Paper. 

(a) This Special Session of the Indian 
Trades Union Federation is of opinion 
that the Proposals of His Majesty’s 
Government for Indian Constitutional Re- 
form embodied in the White Paper 
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March 18, 1933, are disappointing, nn- 
dcnaocratic and even reactionary in cer- 
tain essential and fundamental respects. 
They hold out no prospects of the Indian 
masses and the working classes ever secur- 
ing an adequate and effective voice^ and 
control m the legisiatiures and administra- 
tion of the country. They contain less of 
transfer of power from the British into 
the Indian hands and more of reserva- 
tions and safeguards which breathe the 
spirit of distrust of Indians, and are not 
only not ‘ demonstrably in the interests 
of India,’ but are much more in the 
interests of the United Kingdom.” 

(b) ‘‘ This Federation desires to em- 
phasise that no scheme of reforms can 
meet the requirements of the Indian 
masses and the working classes, or satisfy 
their legitimate aspirations or allay the 
present political and economic discontent, 
which is not designed to endow India with 
the status of a self-governing democratic 
country and it urges that if the proposals 
of reform are to achieve any purpose, they 
should be so liberalised as to bring them 
into conformity with democratic constitu- 
tions of self-governing countries, only the 
irreducible minimum of reservations being 
made for a short transitional perio-d to be 
fixed by statute.” 

(c) ‘‘ This Federation insists upon the 
following, among other, proposals being 
incorporated in the scheme of reforms : — 

(1) The Constitution Act should 
contain a declaration of fundamental 
rights guaranteeing to the workers, 
inter aha, the freedom of speech, free- 
dom of press, freedom of association, 
the right to strike, the right to work 
and provision against old age, in- 
validity, etc. 

(2) The, Federation is opposed to 
the principle of nomination and wants 
all the future legislatures in India to 
be constituted on the principle of elec- 
tion, 

(3) The Federation is opposed to 
the establishment of the Federal 
Upper House. If, however, it is to 
be retained, Indian labour should be 
given adequate and effective repre- 
sentation therteon. 

■('4) The representation of the 
Princes in both the Houses of the 
Federal Legislature shofuld be by 
election. 

(5) In the Federal Assembly, labour 
should be given at least 10 per cent, 
of the total number of seats; and in 
no case should the number of seats 
for labour be less than that given to 
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capital as a whole including com- 
merce and industry, landholders and 
Europeans as a community. 

(6) Labour seats in the Federal 
Upper House should be filled by an 
electoral college consisting of the 
labour representatives of the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures by the method of 
the single transferable vote. The 
labour seats in the Federal Lower 
House should be filled by the 
electoral college or colleges of the 
representatives of registered trade 
unions, based preferably on indus- 
trial basis with due regard to the 
claims of the different provinces, 

(7) The franchise for the general 
and communal seats in the Federal 
Assembly should be the same as that 
for the future Provincial Legislative 
Councils. 

(8) The Federation is opposed to 
the establishment of Second Cham- 
bers m any of the provinces in India. 
If, however, they are to be retained, 
Indian labour should be given ade- 
quate and effective representation 
thereon. 

(9) In the Provincial Legislatures 
(Lower and Upper where the latter 
exist) labour should be given at least 
10 per cent, of the total number of 
seats ; and in no case should the num- 
ber of seats for labour be less than 
that given to capital as a whole, in- 
cluding commerce and industry, land- 
holders and Europeans as a com- 
munity. 

(10) The labour seats in the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures should be filled by 
constituencies formed of the members 
of the registered trade unions, pre- 
ferably on industrial basis. 

(11) Adult suffrage should be the 
basis of franchise for provincial legis- 
latures. If a however, that may not be 
possible, the Federation insists upon 
wage earning qualification being in- 
cluded in the general scheme of fran- 
chise. 

(12) The Federal and Provincial 
Legislatures should have concurrent 
power of passing labour legislation 
with a proviso in the Constitution Act 
that the federal legislation ^shall pre- 
vail over the provincial legislation. 
The federal labour laws should be 
made applicable to all the units of the 
Federation, including the Indian 
States. This Federation protests 
against the proposal in the White 
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Paper to make health insurance and 
invalidity and old age pensions an 
exclusively provincial subject, they 
should be made both federal and pro- 
vincial subjects. 

(13) The Federal Government 
should possess the power of ratifying 
the Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions of the International Labour 
Organisation without having to take 
the consent of the federating units 
separately. 

(d) “ This Federation records its strong 
conviction that the White Paper Pro- 
posals, as they stand at present, cannot 
satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the 
Indian people and will, far from appeas- 
ing and allaying discontent, aggravate the 
present unhappy conditions, will further 
alienate public opinion and greatly in- 
tensify the present acute and widespread 
discontent. A generous and far-reaching 
measure of reforms granting substantial 
power to the masses and the working 
plasses will alone meet India’s require- 
ments and satisfy the national self-respect 
of India.” 

(e) ** This Federation authorises the 
General (Secretary to inform the Joint 
Select Committee and the Government of 
India that its representatives should be 
given facilities to appear before the Joint 
Select Committee to give evidence on 


behalf of this Federation and it appoints 
for this purpose Messrs. N. M. Joshi, 
M.L.A., Aftab All and B. Shiva Rao to 
form its delegation. The General Secre- 
tary IS further authorised to send a copy 
of the resolution on White Paper to the 
Joint Select Committee and the Govern- 
ment of India and prepare, in consulta- 
tion with the President, a detailed memo- 
randum on the lines of the resolution to 
be submitted to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee.” 


B404. Mr. Aftab Ah, you are a Vice- 
President of the National Trades Union 
Federation? — (Mr. Aftah Ah.) Yes. 

B405. I understand you have been 
Secretary to the Bengal Trades Union 
Federation since 1931? — Yes. 

B406. And you have been General 
Secretary of the Indian Seamens’ Union, 
Calcutta, since 1928? — Yes. 

B407. Mr. Ohowdhury, you are, I 
think, representing the Bengal Trades 
Union Federation ? — (Mr. Choxo&iv/ry.) 
Yes. 

B408. You are a Vice-President of the 
Bengal Trades Union Federation? — Yes. 

B409. You are Labour Member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, and a Mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
National Trades Union Federation? — 
YeSj and I was a Delegate to the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1923. 


(M emtorandum No. 55 is handed in a.nd is as follows) : 
MEMORANDUM 55. THE BENGAL TRADES UNION FEDERATION. 


Containing the British Government 
Proposals on Indian Constitutional Re- 
form from the point of view of Repre- 
sentatives of workers employed in large 
industrial undertakings in Bengal, viz.. 
Jute, Maritime, Transport, Engineering, 
etc., addressed to the Members of the 
Joint Select Committee, House of Lords, 
London, by Bengal Trades Union Federa- 
tion as per the letter dated 24th April, 
1933, of Mr. Aftab Ah, Gen. Secretary 
of the Federation and of the Indian 
Seamen’s Union, Calcutta and Indian 
Workers’ Delegate, International Labour 
Conference, held at Geneva in June, 
1933, submitted to the Joint Committee 
through the Government of Bengal, 
nominating Mr. H. 0. Roy Ohowdhury, 
Vice President of the Federation (Labour 
Representative, Bengal Legislative 
Council and Calcutta Corporation, Indian 
Workers’ Delegate International Labour 
Conference, Geneva, 1923, ex-assessor. 


International Court of Justice, Labour 
Branch, Geneva, member of Bengal 
Provincial Franchise Committee and ex- 
member, Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, Manchester) as a witness to 
give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee, and invited by cable from 
London No. 104 dated 19th May, 1933, 
by the Secretary, Joint Select Com- 
mittee. 

This memorandum is based on the items 
transmitted to the Joint Select Com- 
mittee on 24th April, 1933, and mainly 
deals with White Paper (proposals as 
affecting Labour in Bengal. 

1. Declaration of Fundamental Bights. 
— The socio-economic conditions of the 
poorer and working classes in India are 
indeed depressing. Manual labour 
according to time-honoured traditions 
and century-old practices is despised as 
menials’ function (Coolie work). Au 
honest neasant, living on the sweat of 
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iiis brow is called a ‘‘ Chotologue ’’ (mean 
or law class fellow) in contrast with a 
Bhadralogne (educated and gentlemanly 
class). There exists an in-born prejudice 
of upper and middle class In-cRans against 
manual labour which is often exploited, 
sweated, underpaid and is forced (com- 
pulsory labour or Begar is known 
throughout India and s,pecially in 
Feudatory and Princes' states) and is 
robbed of its wages with impunity. It is 
necessary for its protection that certain 
Fundamental rights of the Working 
classes should be specifically declared 
enjoining that Indian Parliament should 
make suitable laws to ensure fair rent 
and fixity of tenure to agricultural 
tenants from whom industrial workers 
are recruited, for the maintenance of the 
health and fitness of workers, securing a 
minimum wage for them, the protection 
of motherhood, welfare of their children 
and the economic consequence of their old 
age, infirmity and unemployment. 

The Indian Parliament should also pass 
laws to ensure sanitary Housing for In- 
dustrial workers. A number of Com- 
mittees and Commissions have described 
the Housing conditions in mill areas in 
and around Calcutta, Cawnpore, 
Ahmedabad, Bombay and other industrial 
cities as most appalling, productive ot 
disease, debility and morbidity and con- 
sequent abnormal mortality of the 
workers and their infants as the follow- 
ing official statistics show. 

Ahmedabad, the largest cotton mill 
centre outside Bombay Island has its 
Birth rate of 47, Death rate dO per 
1,000 and Infant mortality 331 per 1,000 
infants born. Cawnpore, the industrial 
hub of United Provinces, has Birth rate 
36, Death rate -52 and Infant mortality 
420. ^ Repeated recommendations of re- 
sponsible Enquiry Committees to provide 
sanitary Dwellings for workers have been 
ignored by Municipalities, Public Bodies 
and Industrial Organisations. 

Nothing short of Statutory obligations 
(Housing is a fundamental right in the 
German and other post-war constitutions) 
will remove this grave menace to the 
Indian workers' health. The Parliament 
should also enact for the creation of In- 
dustrial Councils in eacih industrial Pro- 
vince in India. The Whitley Labour 
Commission has made the following 
definite and specific recommendations re- 
garding this important scheme to ensure 
industrial harmony. ** In the fvcLmewoTh 
of the future Constitution provision 
should he made for an organisation (the 


Industrial Council) which would enable 
representatives of employees^ of employers 
of labour, and of Government to meet 
regularly in conference, to discuss labour 
measures and labour policy, The Fede- 
ration disagrees with the views expressed 
on page 63 of the Proceedings of the 
Third Round Table Conference. In the 
agenda of the Conference the question of 
fundamental rights was purposely linked 
up with the question of the powers of 
legislatures because it was felt that it had 
been insufficiently realised that the effect 
of inserting provisions of this kind in the 
Constitution must inevitably be (if they 
are to be more than an expression of a 
political ideal Which have never yet found 
a place in English constitutional instru- 
ments) to place Statutory limitations to 
the powers of the new Legislatures." 

This British conception of constitution 
will not hold water in an Oriental country 
like India, where social and socio- 
economic conditions of the poorer and 
working classes are positively different 
and where brutal practices exist that 
should be swept out of existence by Statu- 
tory instruments. All post-iwar constitu- 
tions for Germany, Zecko-Slavakia and 
even Ireland do include Fundamental 
Rights. However, if the Joint Committee 
is unable to re-open the question of 
Fundamental Rights of millions of India's 
working classes and masses Whost trustee- 
ship, under the new Constitution, is pro- 
posed to be transferred from the British 
Parliament to the Indian Legislatures, 
and if such rights cannot be fitted in with 
the act of Constitution, they should find a 
place in a Royal Proclamation or even in 
the instruments of instructions the 
Governor-General and the Gkwernors will 
receive from the King, 

2. Second Chambers, — (a) It is very 
doubtful if the Federal Upper House will 
benefit the working classes as the fran- 
chise for that House is restricted and will 
to a la,rge extenb ensure return of Repre- 
sentatives of moneyed and propertied 
classes traditionally antagonistic to 
aspirations of labour. If the Upper 
House is retained, the Bengal Federation 
strongly urges for a definite number of 
seats to be reserved for labour. 

(b) Provincial Second Chamber in 
Bengal, — The same remarks apply. In 
fact the Bengal Legislative Council has 
by a small majority voted the Second 
Chamber down, although consensus of 
Hindu public opinion is not opposed to 
retained and vested interests 
or landlords and^ moneyed classes were 
given representation as proposed in the 
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White Paper, Labour should have at 
least four seats in the Second Chamber. 

3. Labour Seats in Federal and Fro- 
vincial Lower JSouses . — (a) Bengal , — ^An 
unjust distinction between the relative 
importance of representation of labour 
and that of commerce and industry is 
proposed in the White Paper. Labour is 
to have only 8 seats, whereas the Em- 
ployers are to have 19 seats. The Lothian 
Committee in para. 320 of its report 
says: Functional representation is 

assuming increasing importance under 
modern conditions and the argument in 
favour of making special provisions for 
the presence in Legislative bodies of busi- 
ness and economic experts is in our judg- 
ment a strong one.” Surely labour is 
functional and some of its Representa- 
tives in Councils, in Assembly, in Inter- 
national Labour Conferences, who have 
specialised in economics from the labour 
point of view have proved their capacity 
as exponents of labour economics. Owing 
to attraction of intellectuals towards 
Indian labour movement their number 
will increase and some “ Philip Snow- 
dens ” and “ Pethick Lawrences ” will 
be forthcoming to represent labour 
in Indian Legislatures. Strong argu- 
ments in favour of increasing labour 
seats will be found in the note on 
“ Special Electorate of Labour,” by Mr. 
Roy Chowdhury, a member of the Bengal 
Provincial Franchise Committee, on page 
248, vol. II, of the Lothian Report, The 
following statistics of wage earners in 
Bengal are taken from that note. 

(a) Operatives employed in re- 
gistered factories, in- 
cluding 320,000 jute mill 

hands 560,000 

(fi) Seamen, including inland 

navigation 120,000 

(c) Tea garden labour in 

Dooars, Terai, Dargeel- 
ing. Tipper a and Chit- 
tagong 90,000 

(d) Coal miners in Bundwan 

District 45,000 

(e) Clerks 60,000 

(/) Railwaymen (Bengal em- 
ployees of the East 

Indian, Eastern Bengal, 

Arsam Bengal and Ben- 
gal Nagpur Railways 
systems and of Light 

Railways) 120,000 

(g) Jetties, docks, motor 

vehicles, etc 20,000 

1,016,000 


In Bengal there are 28 registered Trade 
Unions with a membership of 75,756, in- 
cluding women (vide para. 245 of the 
Lothian Report). The combined member- 
ship of the following Employers’ Organi- 
sations who are to* return 19 members in 
Bengal Legislative Council under the 
White Paper proposals, hardly exceeds 
3,000. The Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Indian Jute Mills Association, 
the Indian Tea Association, the Indian 
Mining Federation, the Calcutta Trades 
Association, the Bengal National Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Bengal Manajan 
Sahha, the Bengal Hardware Association 
and the Indian Mining Federation. 

Arguments are frequently advanced by 
Employers that Indian labour movement 
IS in its infancy as judged from the 
small number of trade unionists all over 
India. The Western conception of trade 
unionism based on mere numerical 
strength of paying membership does not 
apply in India. The present member- 
ship, say of Bengal, viz., 75,000 out of, 
say, one million industrial workers, would 
have been five or six times that number 
but for the opposition of employers to 
their workers joining unions and for the 
positive and determined resistance of 
jobbers and overseers who cannot tolerate 
the idea of losing their hold on men 
under them, their milk-cows yielding 
pecuniary gain to them, going out of 
their hands. There exists and will exist 
for some years to- come, as was the case in 
Britain in the early sixties, the mortal 
fear in workers’ minds of losing their 
jobs by joining unions. In spite of this 
and its deterrent effect on trade union 
membership, large bodies of workers em- 
ployed, say, in the jute industry of 
Bengal or in shipping, do follow the 
directions and advice of their few honest 
trade union comrades dying the trade 
union flag in somewhat difficult circum- 
stances. This applies with equal force to 
organisations other than labour, e.g., 
political, commercial, religious and com- 
munal bodies in India with poor paying 
membership but with strong following 
within their respective groups. 

(b) Provincial Differentiation about' 
Labov/r Seats , — It is most unfortunate 
that Bengal, admittedly the premier In- 
dustrial Province in India with 589,009 
factory operatives (as per official return 
of 1929) and at least 500,000 more em- 
ployed in Ocean and Inland Shipping, 
Printing Presses, Coal Mines, Tea 
gardens, Docks, etc., is allotted only 
eight seats, whereas Bombay Presidency 
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with 366,029 factory operatives as per 
Official il^turn of 1929 and not even 
100,000 employed in other organised in- 
dustries IS allotted seven seats and 
Madras with not even a fourth of 
BengaFs organised labour strength and 
of third class industrial importance is 
allotted SIX seats. No explanation is 
found anywhere in the Lothian or other 
Constitutional Eeports regarding this 
inequitable weightage given to Bombay 
and Madras, The Bengal Trades Union 
Federation for reasons explained above 
claims at least twelve seats in the Lower 
House and four seats in the Upper 
Chamber of Bengal Legislative Council. 

(c) Labour Seats at the Centre . — ^The 
Lothian Committee admits in para. 422 
of its Eeport, Under the new Con- 
stitution Labour will be to a large ex- 
tent a central subject under the general 
control of the Federal Legislature, and it 
is of great importance in these circum- 
stances to secure representation for it as 
a special interest in that body.’’ The 
number of seats allotted to Labour in 
the Federal Assembly under the White 
Paper scheme, viz., ten, which cannot 
by any means be said to be adequate 
at all for representation of millions of 
Indian Industrial Labour. 

In 1922, India obtained recognition by 
the League of Nations as one of the eight 
chief industrial States in the world, and 
India Office officially supplied the follow- 
ing informations to illustrate India’s in- 
dustrial importance • '^28 millions agri- 
cultural workers, 141,000 Maritime 
workers, second only to that of the 
United Kingdom — over 20 miUion workers 
in industries, including cottage in- 
dustries, Mines and Plantations, and 
Transport with Railway mileage in ex- 
cess of that in every country except the 
United States.” The Railways of India 
alone, according to official figures, em- 
ploy very nearly a million workers, 
directly under the proposed Federal 
Government, Plantations nearly three 
quarters of a million, and All India 
Factories Report returns 1,553,169 
Factory operatives in 1929 and. Bengal 
with 589,860 factory labour leads all the 
other Provinces. The 10 seats allotted 
to Labour in the Federal Assembly works 
out at only 4 per cent, of 250 British 
India seats. Labour, according to the 
Lothian Report and to the White Paper 
proposals (Appendix VI), will be 
principally a central subject, and ail 
Labour Legislations affecting one million 


Railway workmen, Air navigation, In- 
land Waterways, Maritime, Major Ports, 
Post, Telegraph, Telephone and Wireless 
Services will be exclusively Federal, and 
the Federal Legislature will have con- 
current powers over working of Mines, 
Factories, Trade unions, welfare of 
Labour, and settlement of industrial dis- 
putes. Above all, and perhaps most im- 
portant of all, that the Federal Govern- 
ment is given the power of ratification 
of Labour conventions and recommenda- 
tions of the International Labour 
organisation constituted under the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

All the facts stated above unmis- 
takably indicate that the future destiny 
of millions of Indian workers will lie in 
the hands of the Federal Legislators, and 
ten Labour seats out of 376, including 
125 seats reserved for the nominees of 
the Princes, is hopelessly inadequate. 
The 125 nominees of the Princes, the 
Bengal Federation apprehends, may 
often form a solid block of opposition 
to many Central Labour Legislations, 
including International Conventions, 
for various reasons. The Western India 
(Bombay) Industrialists, owing to a per- 
sistent policy of Protection against 
British and foreign goods, are, with the 
financial assistance of some of the 
wealthy Princes, rapidly multiplying 
their factories. (This will be still more 
rapid under the new Constitution, im- 
posing unrestricted Tariff freedom.) 
Their tendency is and will be selection 
of mill sites in Indian states adjoining 
Bombay Presidency, where Factory laws 
and other Labour laws, viz., Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, do not operate, and 
where cotton and cheap and sweated 
labour are available, and the odds are 
yery strong that they will influence 
through the Nominees of the Princes, 
formidable opposition to passing of 
humane labour laws and adoption of 
International Labour Conventions. 

The Bengal Labour Federation strongly 
urges that Federal Labour seats should 
be increased from 10 to 15, and that at 
least four seats, instead of only two, 
proposed in the White Paper, should be 
given to Bengal. Here again Provincial 
jealousy, borne out by bare facts and 
figures, comes into play, and the Federa- 
tion deplores that no justification exists 
for treating Bengal and Bombay on 
equal footing, or, in other words, giving 
Bombay a weightage, by allotting two 
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Labour seats for either of these Pro- 
vinces. The larger industrial importance 
of Bengal over Bombay has already been 
touched. Labour statistics show that 
Bombay employs less than half of what 
Bengal employs. The second and still 
more important factor is that almost all 
the different varieties of India’s im- 
portant industries are produced in 
Bengal, and they require different types 
of Labour Legislations, , Coal, Iron 
and Steel (two of the three Iron and 
Steel Works are in Bengal), Tea Planta- 
tions, Inland River Transport, a network 
of Light Railways, Jute Mills (the 
biggest of all industrial undertakings in 
India). None of these exist in Bombay. 
There is still another and most signi- 
ficant factor, viz., population. Bengal 
has 50 millions and Bombay only 18 
millions, and it can be safely assumed 
that the proportion of the numerical 
strength of .working classes in these two 
Provinces is commensurate with their 
population ratio. Hence from ^ every 
point of view (political, statistical, 
economic and constitutional) Bengal is 
entitled to at least double the number 
of Labour seats at the Centre arbitrarily 
allotted to Bombay. This and other 
kinds of political partiality towards 
Bombay is deprecated and openly 
criticised by every Bengalee, be he a 
Hindu or a Moslem, a Liberal or an 
Extremist, and even by Government, ex- 
cepting perhaps the Government of India 
and its fortunate Portegees representing 
Bombay interests in Committees and 
Councils. 

4. Trade Unions as Special Labour 
Constituencies . — The Whitley Royal Com- 
mission on Labour recommended It 
special representation is to be given to 
industrial labour, the method in our 
view is most likely to be effective in 
securing the return to the Legislatures of 
the best representatives of labour in that 
of election by registered trade unions.” 
The Lothian Committee clarifies the 
position in para. 248 of its report. 

We found in the course of our dis- 
cussion with local Governments and Pro- 
vincial Committees a readiness in the 
majority of cases to agree that where 
Trade unions in India are properly 
organised and reasonably representative 
they would, subject to the qualification 
proposed by the Royal Commission on 
iabottr from a suitable basis for the 
special representation of labour,” In 
pa3?a. 246 of the same report, we are 


prepared to accept proposals of a number 
of Provinces for the establishment of 
Trade Union seats in their Legislatures, 
and this action will no doubt give im- 
petus to the development of unions of 
a satisfactory character. It would, how- 
ever, be in our view, contrary to the 
interests of the labouring classes as a 
whole to prescribe representation through 
Trade unions as the sole method and to 
offer them no alternatives. There are 
cases where Trade unions do not exist 
or are too weak to be entrusted with 
functions of representation. We think 
therefore that it is necessary to pro- 
vide in addition another form of 
representation through special labour 
constituencies of the tyiie described on 
page 250.” 

The Bengal Trades Union Federation 
fully endorse the above suggestions with 
the proviso that discrimination should be 
made between genuine trade unions and 
those unions formed and registered for 
political and personal purposes or unions 
subsequently captured by politicians or 
self-seeikers. The history of our 12-y ear- 
old trade unionism in India is a chequered 
one. Mr. A. R. Burnett-Hurst, a Pro- 
fessor of History and Economics in a 
United Provinces College, who made a 
special study of Indian labour problems, 
says, “ Trade unions have been led by 
professional lawyers and others who have 
not perhaps in all cases made a distinc- 
tion between political and economic con- 
sideration.” In the words of Professor 
Burnett-Hurst (mde page 523 of the 
Indian Year Boolk, 1932) social workers 
did not take the initiative, but allowed 
the lawyer-politician to capture and con- 
trol these bodies. Many of the so-called 
leaders of Indian labour were drawn from 
the lawyer-politician class, who often ex- 
ploited the ignorance and credulity of 
labour force for their own material 
advantage or for the propagation of their 
own pet political doctrine in addition to 
looking after labour.” The rise in 1920 
and the fall of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress in 1929 or its capture by poli- 
ticians and its conversion into a political 
weapon is a glaring example. There axe 
many more instances of this kind of ex- 
ploitation of labour unions, specially in 
Bombay, and a few in Bengal. That the 
so-called Trade Union Congress would be 
used as a tool by the politicians was 
almost anticipated since its creation iu 
Bombay in 1920 by a politician or two, 
innocent of trade union experience and 
unconnected with a single labour union 
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in India. The real objective was to secure 
free trips to Geneva and London as 
Indian Workers’ Delegates and inci- 
dentally help labour to organise. 
Successive Presidents of this body were 
All-India political leaders. The bubble 
burst at Nagpur in 1929 and its books 
and papers were seized by the Communist 
agents of Bombay and the Bevolutionaries 
who fomented strikes and sabotage and 
passed resolutions in favour of its affilia- 
tion with the League against Imperialism, 
boycott of the international labour 
organisations in Geneva. This body, some 
time after its inception, was rescued 
from self-seekers and utilised by trade 
union leaders for the good of labour and 
was recognised for some time by the Gov- 
ernment of India as the sole medium for 
recruiting International Labour Delegates 
until its downfall at Nagpur. The actual 
workers, with some exception, had little 
or no idea about the functions of Geneva 
Conferences or about the activities of 
their delegates. ELonest trade unionists 
had to secede from that body and they 
set up the All-India Labour Federation 
which, after functioning all right for the 
last three years, was suddenly changed 
in April last, at its Calcutta sitting, into 
the National Trade Union Federation to 
give it perhaps a national complexion. 
One or two prominent Bengal trade 
unionists strongly objected to this, appre- 
hending a repetition of the former history. 
The Bengal Trades Union Federation is 
naturally opposed to the principle of the 
sole method of representation of Indian 
labour and to the grant of monopoly or 
charter to any particular labour organisa- 
tion to return labour representatives. 

This method may be possible when the 
movement attains vigour and when poli- 
tical influenza raging all over the country 
subsides and when self-seeking is eli- 
minated and a genuine spirit of service 
to fellow-workers which characterises the 
British and other labour movements, is 
generated. Special 'labour constituencies, 
with the franchise proposed in the Lothian 
Report, paragraph 250, almost approach- 
ing adult suffrage as well as Trade union 
constituencies composed of trade union 
members should both be given a fair trial 
in the Provinces. There should be at 
least four seats allotted to the Upper 
Chamber in Bengal and a number of seats 
should be reserved in the Council of State 
for labour. The franchise for the Federal 
Assembly should be membership of regis- 
tered unions and the constituency to he 
an electoral co'llege of such members, 
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although there is some danger that indi- 
vidual unions with very large paper 
membership may swamp the rest. There 
can be no objection to the proposal that 
franchise for non-trade union or special 
labour constituency should be based on 
wage-earning qualification irrespective of 
sex, with or without age limit or a pre- 
scribed period of emplo 3 nnent. 

In paragraph 247, the Lothian Com- 
mittee suggests that in order to qualify 
as an electoral unit for the purpose of 
voting for a special trade union con- 
stituency a union should have been regis- 
tered for a minimum period of one year 
and have a minimum strength of 100. In 
the case of first election under the new 
Constitution the period might be reduced 
to six months,” we find it difficult to 
accept the last suggestion about six 
months period, as we fear that large 
number of mushroom unions will be 
floated for personal purposes just before 
the new election. In paragraph 252 of 
the same report regarding qualificatio-n 
of oondidates for election in a special 
labour constituency some of us consider 
that no restrictions should be placed on 
candidates. Others would require a can- 
didate to be an elector in the special 
constituency or to be a paying member, 
an honorary member or an official of a 
registered trade union,” Bengal labour 
unions strongly support the latter view 
as it IS a'lmost certain that influential 
employers of labour as well as wealthy 
landlords of working-class tenants will 
contest labour seats and will offer con- 
cessions to working-class electors to catch 
their votes as .was the case in England 
in some of the Lancashire industrial con- 
stituencies before the British Labour 
Party was formed. This restriction is 
necessary during the period of transition, 
as contemplated by some members of the 
Lothian Committee. This appears to be 
a fundamenta'l drawback of adult suffrage 
during the transitory period and is not 
sufficiently realised by Labour repre- 
sentatives in the Bound Table Conference 
and Lothian Committee who advocated 
adult suffrage as a panacea for all evils. 

The Provincial Franchise Committee in 
Bengal of which the witness was a mem- 
ber has unanimously recommended in 
favour of enfranchisement of manna i 
workers only he they members of trade 
unions or not. We support this view as 
there exists m India a number of unions 
composed of non-manual workers who do 
not come under the Factories and other 
labour Legislations. 
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5. Concurrent Power of passing Labour 
Laws,— The Bengal Trades Union Federa- 
tion agrees with the White Paper pro- 
posals investing both Federal and Pro- 
vincial legislators with concurrent power 
to pass labour laws subject to this proviso 
that Federal labour laws should be made 
operative in the Princes’ States to avoid 
unfair competition and ensure protection 
of States labour. 

6. International Labour Con'oentions 
and Recommendations, — The Federal 
Assembly and Government should have the 
power of ratifying the Conventions and 
recommendations of the International 
Labour Conference and the consent of the 
Federating units should be taken only 
and solely when these international 
measures affect certain specific industries, 
say, coal mining, iron and steel, planta- 
tions which lie exclusively within those 
units. Take, for example, the coal 
mining, a key industry of vital import- 
ance, which looms very largely in Inter- 
national Labour Conferences and which 
is declining in India due to competition 
of hydro-electricity and oil fuel. Ib 'is 
geographically situated within the adjoin- 
ing provinces of Bengal, Behar (including 
Orissa) and GentraJl Provinces with the 
exception of very small mines in Assam 
and elsewhere, and it is only rational that 
consenb of these Provinces solely 
responsible for its labour welfare should 
be ta)ken by the Federal Government 
before ratification of coal and other con- 
ventions affecting a particular. 

fi. Special Powers and Responsibilities 
of the Governor-General and Governors . — 
Mr. Joshi and other Indian Labour Dele- 
gates to the Round Table Conference have 
pressed hard in successive Conferences 
for full measure of protection for Indian 
Labour. Labour in an agricultural coun- 
try like India is treated as a piece of 
cheap merchandise, to be acquired in 
opeu markets according to its supply and 
demand, without taking into considera- 
tion a labourer’s cost or standard of 
living, especially in urban areas. As we 
have stated above, it is being, and has 
been for centuries, exploited, sweated and 
underpaid and forced (compulsory labour 
in Begari or well known throughout 
India and fiourishes well in Feudatory 
and Princes’ States). Hindu Public 
opinion has most unfortunately stamped 
as “ low class,” as labourers are re- 
crmted from the so-called lower classes. 
^ "Whitley Labour Commission has oon- 
de&i^d many of the shocking conditions 
nnner’ which Indian workers eke out their 


miserable existence, e.g., deduction from 
wages, unrestricted supply of intoxicants 
in industrial areas, perpetual indebted- 
ness, irregular wage payments, extremely 
insanicary housing and its ettect on health 
and mortality, iniquitous system of re- 
cruitment, unrestricted exaction of 
Jobbers, absence of any schemes to pro- 
vide against sickness, old age, unemploy- 
ment or death. The Indian workers, or 
the intelligent section of them have 
keenly watched the progress of self- 
government in India since 1921, and its 
benefit or implied benefit to labour 
through protective legislations and pros- 
pective measures foreshadowed by the 
Whitley Commission and reports of 
various industrial unrest and Strike 
committees, as well as adoption of Inter- 
national Labour Conventions. They 
realise the consequences of Provincial 
Autonomy and Central Responsibility and 
the transfer of power from British to the 
Indian Parliaments, and appreciate the 
grim determination of the British Govern- 
ment to see that Labour is represented in 
Legislatures througli special or Trade 
union constituencies during the period ot 
transition. The workers’ feeling is, how- 
ever, mingled with pessimism, drawn from 
bitter experience of the last ten years’ 
activities of the Extremist politicians, 
who have consciously or unconsciously 
rendered dis-service to the cause of 
Labour they took up earnestly. With 
the rising tide of the extremist movement 
and of political excitement the leaders 
made use of industrial labour as tools 
in their various experiments for mass 
action, promoted and encouraged strikes 
and deadlocks, captured Labour unions, 
villified humble trade union organisers 
unconnected with politics, with the sole 
object of advertising their claim for work- 
ing class or mass leadersliip, and acquir- 
ing a good deal of limelight at the ex- 
pense of Labour, Very few of them have 
had the faintest idea of the guiding prin- 
ciples of trade unionism and collective bar^* 
gaining, nor any practical experience of 
trade union work. Consciously or un- 
consciously they were unfortunately in- 
strumental in throwing thousands out of 
employment by engineering or encourag- 
ing strikes without sufficient economic 
grounds. 

In Bengal these deadlocks (Assam- 
Bengal Railway and River Steam Service 
strike, and the stoppage of work in 
Chargola Valley (Assam) Tea Gardens 
and the sensational exodus of Bonthal 
Tea workers, and many more stoppages 
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on other Hallways, public utility services 
and industrial concerns), have rendered 
thousands of workers’ families destitute. 
In Bombay untold miseries were inflicted 
on textile workers in 1929 by Politicians 
of the Moscow brand, International 
Agents of Communists who donated ” 
lied unions with Moscow money. They 
captured temporarily the Girni Kamgar 
Textile Union and the Great Indian 
Peninsular Hallway Union. In Behar 
activities of Politicals in connection with 
Tinplate workers’ strike at Tatanagor 
ruined hundreds of Bengalee and Assamese 
well-paid Bhadrologue (educated) workers, 
who were thrown out of jobs. The Ex- 
tremists preach wonderful reforms from 
platforms and they even adopted the 
famous Soviet plan at Karachi Congress 
in 1931. However, when came their time 
to translate their words into deeds — ^the 
practice of their preaching Daraidra 
Naraynism (serving the Poor is service 
to God), in Calcutta Corporation, which 
is under the control of the Extremists, 
it proved a veritable mockery. That 
' Baraidra Naraynism was put to the test 
during the big strike, in 1928, of several 
thousand workers in the Co'nservancy staff 
of the Corporation for fair wages and 
bonus, and proved an eye wash.” Even 
the lump sum of Two Hupees (three 
shillings) as gratuity, sanctioned by the 
Corporation as far back as 1928 after 
two or three days’ acrimonious debate, 
has not been paid even now. 

The attitude of the extremist majority 
party in that Corporation towards the 
IDoor conservancy workers, belonging ex- 
clusively to the depressed classes is best 
illustrated by the following speech of one 
of their mouthpieces — a well-known Cor- 
poration Councillor, Babu Jitendrya Nath 
Bose — who in the course of the debate in 
the Corporation on 16th July, 1928, re- 
garding that strike said * They have 
been playing fast and loose wibh thoir 
poor comrades whom for years they call 
scavengers. They ought to have re- 
moved the grievances of these men in 
1924. What had they been doing? They 
had been trying to shelve the question ail 
these years. The Corporation was re- 
sponsible for this strike and not/ any out- 
side agency, not Miss Das Gupta, nor Mr, 
Baud, nor Mr. K. C. Hoy Chowdhury. The 
Corporation sat tight on the grievances 
of these scavengers, who had waited from 
Mardh, 1924, to March, 1928. These 
men went on strike in March, 1928, when 
having obtained an assurance they re- 
sumed work. Then the Corporation had 


to shelve the matter and bluff. After 
committing repeated breaches of faith on 
this question with those comrades of 
theirs, it was just and that the 

Corporation should make some penance 
and they should not grudge this small 
sum of strike pay. Having committed 
repeated broaches of faith in the past, 
it was now up to the Corporation to 
make amends and not deviate in the least 
from the very wholesome recommend ation 
before you. It was a question of con- 
gratulating themselves that they had been 
able to settle the matter so cheaply. 
The Corporation went to the length of 
requesting the Commissioner of Police 
in order to break the strike to arrest and 
prosecute some of the sinkers and thoir 
leaders as the following resolution passed 
at the meeting of the Corporation on 
16th July, 1928, shows: ThaL the chief 
Executive officer be directed to send a 
letter to the Commissioner of Police re- 
questing that all cases, pending in 
criminal courts against these scavengers 
and their leaders be withdrawn.” There 
was a fresh strike of tho Corporation 
cartmen who remove i^efuse from the 
streets in the fourth week of May this 
year. The Police Commissioner was called 
to the spot and the Police were obliged 
to shoot and wound one or two workmen. 
Take the case of Ahmedabad (Bombhy) 
mill-owners, the Western India leaders 
of Swaraj movement, who ordered in 
May, 1933, on the plea of depression, a 
huge cut in wages of their operatives in 
lace of the facts that British textiles are 
tabooed and protective duty increasing 
to 75 per cent, has been imposed on 
Japanese fabrics and that Swadcshic 
cloth is in great demand with tho inevit- 
able result — a big strike called by 
Ahmedabad Labour Union, reported to* 
be one of the best unions in India, and 
under the direct influence of Mr. Gandhi, 
who acted all along as an arihiirator 
between Ahmedabad mill-owners, who arc 
his political followers, and their operatives 
and established the principle <>F Joint 
Industrial Council there. 

Trade unionists all over India have 
reasons to believe that the prosecution of 
some of the innocent Trade unionists of 
Bengal, Bombay and the United Pro- 
vinces before the Historical Tribunal 
known as Meerut Trial and thoir sub- 
sequent aquittal was instigated princi- 
pally by the Mill owners of Bomba^^. For 
reasons based on actual facts stated above 
in this paragraph and further reasons 
stated below the Trad© unionists te 
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Bengal are justified in their apprehen- 
sion that the new Constitution as sketched, 
in the White Paper transferring trustee- 
ship of the masses from the Parliament 
to the Indian legislatures without definite 
safeguards for protection of labour will 
not be helpful. There are scores of cases 
where Employers frequently sought the 
assistance of Police to break ordinary 
strikes (e.p., the strike of workmen of 
the East Indian Hailway workshotp at 
Lilloah, near Calcutta, in 1928, the 
famous deadlock of Steelworkers at 
Tatanagor in 1930, and the Police were 
obliged to resort to shooting workmen. 
Trade Unionists in Bengal have reasons 
to apprehend that under Provincial 
autonomy with an Executive fully respon- 
sible to the Legislature, pressure will he 
most frequently brought- on the Ministry 
of Police to break legitimate strikes and 
deadlocks by shooting and taking punitive 
measures notwithstanding the presence of 
seven or eight labour representatives in 
council. Past experience indicates that 
there will be frequent repetition on purely 
economic grounds of the big Corporation 
scavengers’ strike in 1928 in Calcutta and 
complete stoppage of removal of refuse 
and other municipal work for days to- 
gether, endangering public health and 
human lives, the Police under the Minis- 
try will be more readily utilised and 
I there will be more shooting than ever. 
The reaction on the workers’ minds after 
shooting will be inore determined than 
ever. The Governor under the White 
Paper ^scheme will be powerless to inter- 
vene and the result will be chaos. There 
IS still another reason why workers de- 
mand safeguards. Not infrequently 
Speculators in Bombay and specially in 
Calcutta have directly or indirectly pro^ 
moted industrial strikes and financed 
strike leaders for gambling purposes, e.g., 
during the big strike at Tata steel works 
in 1930, the Share market Operators of 
Bombay supplied funds. The most glar- 
ing case of speculators engineering and 
financing industrial strikes was the 
devastating Jute mill strike in 1929 
affecting more than 150,000 mill hands 
for weeks and causing huge loss of 
their wages — ^the biggest Jute workers’ 
strike in History without real 
economic grounds. Facts about this, 
VIZ,, the connection of the Hessian 
speculators of Calcutta who operate in 
the Fatka Buraas (Futures market 
gambling booths) with that strike, were 
placed before the Whitley Boyal Com- 
mission in 1930. Many thousand Jute 
workers left factories for their village 


homes and the industry was dislocated, 
causing untold misery on all connected 
with and dependent on the Jute indus- 
try. The chances are that there will be 
recrudescences of this type of deadlocks 
and lightning strikes ai. the instigation 
of gamblers who will join hands with 
politicians having personal motives, to 
grind the poor mill hands and deprive 
them -of their bread and depress their 
standard of living. Neither the Minis- 
try of Labour nor the Council will be of 
much use to check this evil. In a case 
like this and in all cases where workers 
are victims of either the Employers, or 
the Police or the politicians or the 
gamblers the Governor .alone can act and 
act swiftly if he has a special responsi- 
bility to act, to take prompt action to 
call immediate Conferences, to forbid 
Police interference and above all to pro- 
claim to the workers his intention to 
intervene in the workers’ interest and 
thus restore industrial peace and har- 
mony. In the same manner and for 
identical reasons, the Governor-General 
should have a special responsibility foi' 
the protection of nearly a million of Bail- 
way workmen, Post and Telegraph em* 
ployees and Maritime workers and others 
employed in public utility services under 
the Federal Government. We have bitter 
experience in the past of strikes on the 
G.I.P. Railway, E.I. Railway, not to 
speak of the famous strike on the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and Steamer Service, 
already alluded to, as specific instances of 
direct action purely for political purposes. 
There are indications that the future 
tactics of Revolutionary politicians will 
be the wholesale use of railway and other 
labour as pawns in their political games 
and their subversive actions. It is already 
in their air that the Irish method, viz., 
direct action and Laikinism, will be 
resorted to, at tho expense of tens of 
thousands of RaiLwaymen, Dock and Mari- 
time workers, having no direct interest 
in the political issues. It is therefore 
all the more necessary tdiat the Governor- 
General should have a special responsi- 
bility “ for effective protection of the 
economic interests of Indian working 
classes.” It is perfectly true that the 
Governor-General and Governors under 
the White Paper Scheme will have a 
special responsibility for tbe prevention 
of grave menace to the tranquillity of 
India or of any part thereof.” The 
Bengal Trades Union Federation is very 
doubtful whether large-scale Railway or 
industrial strikes, engineered or en- 
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couragijd for poiitical and personal pur- 
poses, unaccompanied by violence or 
sabotage, will at all come under this head 
of special responsibility. Neither will a 
Municipal Scavengers’ stoppage, un- 
associated with violence, come under that 
category. On the contrary, Employers 
will press Governors to intervene in their 
interest on the plea of prevention of 
menace when a deadlock and its incidental 
minor breaches of peace occur and con- 
tinue for some time. 

Indian Trade unionists have reasons to 
fear that Labour will fare badly with the 
immediate prospects of rapid indus- 
trialisation under Protective Tariffs. 
Many more lakhs of peasants will be 
lured from their healthy village homes to 
factory towns with its demoralising and 
devitalising environments, and the power 
of wealth in few hands will grow im- 
mensely and will be utilised to suppress 
Labour. In fact, even the Nehru Report 
on Indian Constitution, published in 1928, 
page 48, says, That there is no doubt 
that the power of wealth is great in the 
modern state. It is so great that it 
seldom troubles to contest seats in the 
Legislatures, as it can pull the strings 
from behind.” The strings will be pulled 
from behind all right, and more vigorously 
under the new Constitution, as proved 
by our past experience of Montagu Coun- 
cils and Assembly when Bengal Tenancy 
Amendment Bill in Bengal Council, Sait 
Duties Amendment Bill and Certain In- 
dustries Bounty Bill in the Assembly 
were taken into consideration. Hence 
the imperative necessity to provide safe- 
guards, during the next few years of 
transition, for effective protection of the 
economic interests of millions of India’s 
working-class subjects of His Majesty— 
the real backbone of the Indian nation — 
wh^e^ good— the good of the largest 
majority — should be the primary object 
of framing the new Indian Constitution. 


B4I0. Is it in order, Mr. Joshi, that 
questions should be addressed to you or 
to Mr. Shiva Rao?— (Mr, N. M. JoshL) 
I think to Mr. Shiva Rao. 

Earl of Derbv.] You will make any 
statement you like, Mr. Joshi. 

Sir Munuhhai Mehta. 

^ confine my questions to 
Mr. Roy Chowdhury. In paragraph 1 of 
your memorandum, you refer to Funda- 
mental Rights? — (Mr. Ohowdhury,) Yes. 

B419. You say This British concep- 
tion of constitution will not hold water 


in an Oriental country like India where 
social and socio-economic conditions of the 
poorer and working classes are positively 
different and where brutal practices exist 
that should be swept out of existence b> 
Statutory instruments.” You advocate 
the adoption of a plan that has found 
favour in the modern constitutions of the 
Soviet Republic and certain other modern 
constitutions like those of Czecho-Slava- 
kia and Germany? — And Ireland. 

B413. May I ask you if the inclusion of 
fundamental rights in the constitution 
of Germany has safeguarded those fun- 
damental rights? — ^To a great extent, 

B414. They have safeguarded thorn? — 
Yes. May I give you an instance.* 
Articles 151 jio 165 of the German Con- 
stitution provide what they call the 
Economic Council — the Economic Division 
of the Constitution. 

B415. I am not referring to the 
Economic Council? — They are under that 
head, and it provides that primary edu- 
cation shall be compulsory — No. No. 

2, that the workers and employers shall 
co-operate on an equal footing through 
the Factory Workers Council, through 
the Reich Council and so forth. 

B416, You are more for such declara- 
tions of rights as freedom of speech and 
freedom of association. Are those re- 
spected in Germany any more? — As a 
matter of fact those are the usual rig- 
marole of rights, if I may say so, but 
what we really need in India, are, as 
you may say, the hona fide rights, the 
right to have an old ago pension, the 
right to have sickness benefit, the right 
to insurance, the right to have compul- 
sory and free olemenlary education and 
a workers industrial council, as was 
strongly recommended by the Whitley 
Commission. 

B117. You would claim enumeration 
only of those fundamental rights which 
are ordinarily claimed by labour ?--By 
labour, and the peasants; both. For 
example, I claim the right of fixity of 
tenure and fixity of rent for the peasant. 

IMl8. You would consider that more 
acTvlsablo than the perso-nal liberty and 
safety o’f property? — Yes; I should think 
In paragraph 5, you say The 
Bengal Trades Union Federation agrees 
with the White Paper proposals invest- 
ing both Federal and Provincial Legis- 
lators with concurrent power to pmn 
subject to this proviso that 
Tederap labour laws should be made 
operative m the Princes^ States to avoid 
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unfair competition and ensure protection 
of States labour.” ? — ^Yes. 

B419. So you deny to an Indian State 
the right twhich you -would give to a Pro- 
vince? — I do not deny the right. I 
want the States to have the same rights 
as the Provinces. 

B420, The States may have their own 
laws and you want the Federal laws to be 
applicable to the Statee? — Yes. 

B421. So you deny the right of the 
States to make their own laws? — They 
are coming into the Federation and they 
should abide by its laws passed by the 
Federal Assembly on which their nominees 
will sit. 

B422. My question is that when you 
'are -prepared to allow the Provinces 
their autonomous rights of making laws 
as regards labour, you deny that same 
right to the States ^ — The Central Legis- 
lature is given certain rights and the 
Provincial, but in the States they are the 
Central and they are the Provincial, both 
combined. I want to treat the States as 
Provinces 

B423. As to the Federations, they are 
in the position of Provinces? — ^Yes, the 
powers of legislation are divided into 
Central and Provincial. The Central 
powers do not include the powers of the 
State 5 they do not include anything to 
do with the State. 

■Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 

B424. As I understand the witness, his 
submission is that in regard to all 
Federal subjects under tbe White Paper 
the States should give up all rights? — 
Yes; that is my point. It is quite clear. 

B426, I do not ask you that, but that 
is your point? — That is my point. 

Sir Manubhai N. Mehta. 

B426, The States should not have those 
concurrent rights which you are pre- 
pared to concede the Provinces? — No; 
let the States have the same concurrent 
rights as the Provinces have. 

Earl of Derby.'] Will you put ques- 
tions on Memorandum 54 at the same 
time? 

Sir Manubhai N. Mehta. 

B427. Yes. (To Witness) : You say 
in paragraph 3 (D) of your Memorandum 
54: If the Princes are going to he 

given the sole authority to define, in 
their Instruments of Accession, their 
powers and jurisdiction in respect of 
those matters which they are willing^ to 
recognise as federal, it is only logical 
that in the Federal Executive and Legis- 
lature their right of vote should be re- 


stricted only to such matters and there is 
no justification for allowing them to vote 
on purely British India subjects.” May 
I first remind Mr. Shiva Ra-o, even in 
matters of treaties of accession, the 
Princes are not going to be given tbe 
sole right to define their jurisdiction or 
the extent of the subjects. You know if 
the Princes’ demands are not reasonable 
the paramount power is in a position to 
refuse to accede to the treaty of accession 
from that state? — (Mr. Sluva Bao.) Yes, 
that is so. 

B42S. I should like to know what you 
regard as matters purely affecting British 
India. Suppose there is legislation for 
an increase in the marriageable age of 
girls, it is a Britisb-^Indian questioai 
because it is not federal, but would not 
you say that the States are equally in- 
terested in matters of social reforms? — 
Yes, they may be equally interested in 
matters of social reform. (Mr. Joshi.) 
May I say it is true that the States are 
equally 'mterqsted, hut the legislation 
will not affect their subjects at all. 

B429. I have explained to you, Mr. 
Joshi, that) the demarcation between one 
State and British India does not put a 
stop to inter-marriages. A bridegroom 
from British India may marry a girl 
from a State and the law will operate 
to the extent that it will prevent the 
marriage ?— True, but the marriage will 
have to be celebrated in British India. 

B430 So it is not merely upon the 
foi'um that the law will apply, but you 
say it is a personal law? — May I say that 
on the same analogy, any law passed 
by an Indian State will affect British 
India, land we are not claiming any 
rights of interference with the States, 

B431. But we have not denied you the 
right to come into our Legislature. There 
are many British Indians who come to 
our Legislature and we have not denied 
them the right of asking questions?— 
Similarly, our Constitution is going to 
provide that a subject of an Indian State 
may become a candidate in British India. 
The same right is given to the subjects 
of the Indian States. 

B432. Yet you say he should not be 
entitled to vote on such subjects? — ^We 
say a representative of the States should 
not vote because the legislation will not 
apply to the Indian State. 

Nawah Sir Liaqat Eayat-Khan. 

B433. Mr. Ohowdhury, I want to ask 
you a question. Will you please refer to 
paragraph 2: ** Second Chambers’’ iu 
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your MBinorandum No. 66, where you 
suggest that a certain number of seats 
should be reserved for Labour over and 
above what is provided for in the White 
Paper. How do you propose that these 
seats should be filled up? Do you sug- 
gest that these Labour representatives 
should be nominated by the Governor- 
General, or should this be by election? — 
(Mr. Ghowdhury ) Are you speaking of 
the Provincial Chamber? 

B434. No; I am talking of the Upper 
Chamber, the Second Chamber, where 
you ask for extra seats for Labour? — 
Yes. 

B436. How do you propose that these 
extra seats should be filled up — by nomi- 
nation by tlie Governor-General or by 
election ? — Nomination has been generally 
tabooed in India. The investigation of 
the Lothian Committee shows that nomi- 
nation is looked upon with great dis- 
favour, but I shall give this reservation, 
that m the case of any experts the Gov- 
ernment may require they will have to 
get them through nomination — ^labour ex- 
perts, just as economic experts are nomi- 
nated in other Legislatures. In the case 
of experts T would favour nomination, 
not otherwise. 

B436, My question was whether the 
extra seats you are asking for in para- 
graph 2 you would desire to be filled in 
by means of election or by means of 
nomination? — By means of election, 

B437. If they are to be filled up by 
means of election would you then alter 
the franchise qualifications for the filling 
up of those seats, because you add in 
the same paragraph that for the Upper 
Chamber the franchise qualifications are 
harder than those for the Lower Cham- 
ber? It IS intended to send representa- 
tives from the propertied classes and all 
that sort of thing — ^Yes. 

B438. How do you reconcile that fran- 
chise with a Labour candidate ? — I want 
to see the franchise lowered. 

B439. You want a complete alteration 
in the franchise? — No, not a complete 
alteration. Let me clear my position. 
We think that so far as the Labour seats 
in the Upper Chamber of the Central 
Legislature are concerned there should be 
an Electoral College composed of, say, 
members of registered Trade Unions, just 
as in the ease of the seats for commerce 
and trade in the Upper House it is the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce; it is the 
other Chambers of Commerce. They send 
their representatives by election among 
themselves. Individually they have no 


property qualification. Individually, for 
example, my friend Sir Hubert Carr, if 
he wants to go to the Upper Chamber, 
may not hold any property at all, but ho 
IS a member of the Chamber of Commorce, 
so I say Labour representatives must be 
members ot an organised Labour body in 
order to enjoy the franchise. 

B440. Then they should depend for 
their election to the Upper Chamber on 
this Labour organisation — this Labour 
Chamber; that is what you propose? — 
Yes. 

B441. Not the ordinary method? — No. 

B442. Would you turn to paragraph 3 
of your Memorandum? — Yea, 

B443. There you mention that Owing 
to attraction of Intellectuals towards 
Indian labour movement their number 
will increase and some * Philip 
Snowdens ' and ' Pethwick Lawrences ^ 
will be forthcoming to represent labour in 
Indian Legislatures’’? — Yes. 

B444. When that happens do not you 
think men of that position will be able 
to secure their election through general 
electorates ? Why should they seek 
special electorates in order to go into the 
Council if they were men of that 
character? — Because how are the votors 
in the general electorates to know 
whether they have sympathy with our 
movement unless they join our Unions P 
I was a member of a Trade Union in 
Manchester. 

^ B445. Am I to understand that dis- 
tinguished representatives of Labour will 
not have a fair chance in a general eioc- 
torate ? — ^No. 

B446. Will the people hesitate to vote 
for them in a general electorate if they 
are men of the position that you mention 
here? — Exactly, because the general 
voters will go either on the Communal 
ticket or on some other ticket, but those 
who come to our Unions will have to go 
on our ticket. 

B447. I suppose you mean the general 
electorate would not vote on merit at 
all? — That will happen during the transi-* i 
tory period, I suppose. 

Sir JV. JY, SirmiT, 

B448. I want to put two f|nestions to 
Mr. Ghowdhury. On the last page of 
your Memorandum you conclude by sug- 
gesting that there should be more safe- 
guards : what do you want exactly ?-— Tht^ 
safeguards^ for the protection of the 
^onomic interest, as distinguished from 
Communal, as distinguished from other 
interests 
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B449. Instead of indulging in that kind 
of general language, will you just give 
us a draft of a safeguard that you want? 
— Exactly. I will give the same draft as 
in the White Paper, where they talk 
about the protection of minorities and 
so forth. 1 would simply say ‘‘ The 
protection of the economic interests.’’ In 
fact, that appears in one of the Con- 
stitutions of Czechoslovakia. I can quote 
it here. 

'B4S0. I do not iwant to go to Czecho- 
slovakia. Would it satisfy you if we put 

for the safeguarding of economic 
interests ” ? — ^Yes. 

B451. That is what you mean by the 
last two pages of your Memorandum? — 
Yes. (Mr. Josht.) I think I should make 
it clear that on this point we have our 
own views, and the second point which 
I desire to state is this, that the Indian 
organisation, which three of us represent, 
IS the National Trades Union Federation 
and the Bengal Trades Union Federation, 
which Mr. Chowdhury represents, are 
affiliated , and the Memorandum which we 
have submitted is a Memorandum which 
is approved even by the members of the 
Bengal Trades Union Federation. So far 
as I can see, the proposals of our 
Memorandum in this respect are accept- 
able to the Bengal Trades Union Federa- 
tion. 

Mr. Isaac Foot. 

B452 Memorandum 54 also really 
covers Memorandum 55? — (Mr. Chowd- 
hury.) Let me make a counter-explana- 
tion of what Mr. Joslii said. It is per- 
fectly true that some of the members of 
the Bengal Trades Union Federation have 
approved of the points in the Memoran- 
dum that you are discussing — ^the 
National Federation. 

Sir John Wardlaw-BItlne. 

B453. Memorandum 54? — Memoran- 
dum 54, but subsequently, after those 
resolutions were passed, our Members, 
Members of the Executive Committee, 
thought of not subtracting but adding 
something to this. That is all; we have 
added that portion. 

Nawab Sir lAaqat Hayat’-Khan. 

B454. Yours is really a supplementary 
Memorandum to the Memorandum with 
which this organisation is concerned? — 
It is an additional suggestion from the 
Provincial organisation, 

B455-6. That being the case, Mr. 
doshi, will your organisation accept those 
additional suggestions as yours also? — 
(Mr. Josht.) No. It is for that reason I 


made a statement that we are not respon- 
sible for any statement which may be 
made which is inconsistent with the 
Memorandum which the larger organisa- 
tion has submitted. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Mtlne. 

B457. Or which goes further. You say, 
“ which is inconsistent.” Do you add to 
that, ''which goes further than 54”? — 
I will not say forward or backward, 
because it is very difficult to say which 
is forward or which is backward. 

Mr. Isaac Foot. 

B458. Your responsibility is only for 
your own Memorandum? — ^Yes. 

Earl of Derby. 

B459. As your tivo Associations have 
agreed to come together in response to 
a suggestion by me, we should continue 
now asking questions of both of you, 
and, at the end, if there is anything in 
the evidence given by the other body to 
which you take exception, the Committee, 
I am sure, will be glad to hear yoiir 
explanation and your submission? — Yes. 

Sir N. N. Strear. 

B460. One more question. In Mr. 
Chowdhury’ s iMemorandum you are refer- 
ring to the Trade Unions. In the present 
Indian conditions, is it not a kind of 
thing which can be easily got up, these 
pocket Trade Unions? — (Mr. Ohowdhv/ry.) 
Some of them have been got up, 

B461. Wi‘11 you accept my suggestion 
that it is easy to get them up? There is 
not much difficulty in getting up these 
pocket Trade Unions? — lb depends on the 
hoTia fides and the standing of the Trade 
Unions that you can get up. 

Sir Mubert Ga^rr. 

B462. May I get clear in my mind the 
difference between the two Unions ? 
Taking the Memorandum of the National 
Trades Union, I was going through it 
carefully, and I see, taking paragraph 4, 
that 19 out of 21 points are purely 
political, and of no particular interest 
to labour. I was wondering whether one 
might draw the deduction from that that 
perhaps the National Trades Union 
more interested in politics whilst the 
other Union is more interested in the 
sociological side of labour. Would that 
he a fair deduction? — (Mr. Joshi.) I can 
say this, that every Union which is in- 
cluded in the Bengal Trade Unions Fed- 
eration is included in the larger body. 

B463, You take more the political side, 
and the other Union the sociological side? 
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No. I think the point is that our 

Memorandum is a fuller Memorandum. 
It deals with many more points than the 
Bengal Memorandum deals with. 

B464. If I have not overlooked it, in 
the National Trades Union Memorandum 
I was surprised to find that there is no 
reference made, as far as I know now, 
to an Industrial Council. The Royal 
Commission on Labour, on page 467, and 
the following pages, was very strongly 
in favour of it, and taking page 467, they 
say * “ We recommend that when the new 
Constitution is framed the Council, 
whether it has been established by that 
time or not, should find a place within 
the Constitutional structure.’^ I notice 
the Bengal Trades Union has referred to 
this. I was wondering whether you could 
throw any light as to the attitude of 
Labour on the Industrial Council. Would 
Mr. Shiva Rao tell me whether it in- 
terests his ALSSOciation or not, or am I 
correct in saying it is neglected altogether 
by them? — (iMr. B. Shiva Rao.) No, it is 
not neglected at all j we attach very great 
importance to that. 

B465. Is it mentioned in your Memo- 
randum ? — 1 do not think it is mentioned, 
but we have suggested in paragraph 4 (d) 
that we must have a separate Department 
of Labour in charge of a Member of the 
Cabinet. (Mr. Joshi,) May I supplement 
that reply? I was a signatory to the 
Report which Sir Hubert Carr has quoted. 
The point is that that Commission re- 
commended the establishment of an Indus- 
trial Council. We did not put it in this 
Memorandum dealing with the Constitu- 
tion for the reason that it is quite pos- 
sible for the Indian Legislature itself to 
establish an Industrial Council without 
taking power from Parliament to do that 
specially. The Indian Legislature can 
establish an Industrial Council without 
taking special power from the Parliament 
to establish such a Council. That is the 
reason why there is no special mention 
in our Memorandum of the Industrial 
Council. 

B466. I recognise it can take the 
power, Mr. Joshi, and the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour presumably, of which 
you were a member, recognised the 
power, but at that time you thought it 
should find a place within the Constitu- 
tional structure, did you not? You were 
not sure, in fact, whether the Indian 
Legislature would set up a body such as 
was visualised by the Royal Commission 
on Labour? — ^Yes, but now when wo arc 
going to have a Federation where even 


the Princes will be represented it will 
be quite possible for the Federal Legis- 
lature to establish a Council where, it 
the Princes choose to join, they can join. 

B467. Yes, but there is no certainty 
that they will. Mr. Shiva Rao, I under- 
stand, suggests that a Labour D'cparu- 
partment should be established? — (Mr. 7h 
Shiva Bao,) It is in paragraph 4 (d). 

Earl of Derby. 

B468. Paragraph 4 (d)?— Yes, that is 
right. 

Sir Eubert Carr.] That hardly takes 
the place of an Industrial Council. 1 do 
not want to press it, but it will be a 
very different body. The Labour Com- 
mission attaches so much importance to 
this that it is rather significant that 
your Association should have taken no 
notice of it at all in a Memorandum deal- 
ing with the future constitution. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

B469. What is the refcrcnco to it m 
Memorandum No. 55? — (Mr. Chowdhury.) 
It is in paragraph 1, the fourth sub- 
paragraph of our memorandum. 

Sir Hubert Carr. 

B470. It is in paragraph 1, about six 
lines down the fourth sub-iiaragraph ?— - 
(Mr. Shvm Bao.) We took the view that 
it would be open to the Minister in 
charge of Labo-ur in the Federal Govern- 
ment of the future to see to the setting 
up of such an Industrial Council, with 
the consent of the Federated States. 
(Mr. Joshi.) May X supplement that 
reply, my Lord Chairman? Personally 
we shall be very glad indood, if the Joint 
Committee conies to the conclusion that 
the Indian Legislature .will not have the 
power to set up an Industrial Council, 
then that Parliament should ]irovide for 
it in the Constitution itself, but the view 
which w'6 took, and personally 1 took, 
was that an Indian Legislature will be 
able to set up a Council, but, if the 
Joint Committee comes to the eomduHion 
that the Indian Legislature will not be 
able to do it, then certainly we urge 
that the Constitution itself should pro- 
vide for a Joint Industrial Council, 

Earl of Derby, 

B471. In other words, you a<lhere to 
the proposal of an Industrial Council, 
Your personal opinion is that that <*sin 
be set up without its being actually 
placed in tho Constitution, but, if it is 
found that it cannot be so h.et up, then 
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you ask that it should be placed in the 
Constitution.^ Is lhat youi position?— 
Yes. 

Sir Hubert Carr, 

B472 In paragraph 6 of the Bengal 
Trades Union Memorandum it is sug- 
gested that the Grovernor should have a 
special responsibility with reference to 
the economic condition of labour Could 
you help me? How would that be exer- 
cised? In what conditions.? — (Mr. 
Ohowdhury,) It would be exercised when, 
say, the Minister in charge ol Labour 
and Industry does something which is 
not for the protection ot Labour, and 
the Governor interferes. I will give you 
a hypothetical case of which we have 
bitter experience. In many of these 
industrial strikes the police is called to 
break the strike by shooting. I will give 
authenticated instances here, and I think 
some friends on this Committee know. 
In the future Legislature of the country 
the Minister is responsible to the Legis- 
lature all right, but that Legislature has 
only eight Labour members there. The 
majority are not Labour. Far from 
being a majority they are in a hopeless 
minority. When the employers want to 
use the Ministry of Police or the Min- 
istry of Labour, they will do it easily. 
Therefore, if there is a special power 
vested in the Governor it may not be 
that that power will be exercised a.ways, 
but the presence of that power will act 
as a deterrent. 

B473. I have not heard of the process 
of breaking the strikes by shooting. 

Mr A. H. Ghuznavi, 

B474. It happened once? — gave an 
instance in the Memorandum. That is 
the usual practice of breaking strikes. 

Nawab Sir Liaqat Eayat-Ehan, 

B475. Does not that happen when a 
strike develops into a violent moh? — 
When the people are on strike, there is a 
bit of starving, there is a bit of picket- 
ting (Mr. Aftah Ah,) On this particu- 

lar point I feel it my duty to speak, 
because this is being said on behalf of the 
Bengal Trades Union Federation of which 
I have been Secretary since 1930, (Mr. 
Chowdhury,) He was. 

Earl of Derby, 

B476. Are you the Secretary now?— 
(Mr* Aftab AIL) Yes, I am the Secre- 
but another is acting in my place. 
When I go back I will be the Secretary 
automatically. Our membership is 


21,900. The Seamen’s Union consists of 
15,000 mombers, that is to say, almost 
double the rest of the Unions altogether, 
and 1 have been general Secretary of the 
Seamen’s Union since 1928. I was the 
Delegate to this yeai’s International 
Labour Conference at Geneva, I take 
objection to the suggestion which has 
been made by Mr. Ohowdhury ^with re- 
gard to the special powers. The Bengal 
Federation has never wanted it, and this 
Memorandum, as far as I am aware, is 
not the Memorandum prepared by the 
Bengal Trades Union Federation. Mr. 
Joshi,) May I give a counter explana- 
tion ? 

Earl of Derby. 

B477. I do not think we can have 
differences of opinion between you two. 
We have to decide for ourselves. I think 
we can hear the evidence.? — Yes. 

Sir Hubert Carr. 

B478. There is a substantial number 
who require special responsibility for the 
Governor, and J was wondering from 
that, how you think with regard to 
nomination as opposed to election? It 
you require the Governor’s special respon- 
sibility, that IS to say, you cannot trust 
entirely to your Ministers, arc you not 
prepared to trust to your Governor 
making suitable nomination to the Coun- 
cil? — (Mr. Ohowdhury) I think the 
question of nomination has been ruled 
out altogether, and it would be too late 
in the day to reopen it. 

B479. Are you nominated.? — Yes, I 
have been, because there is no election 
for Labour seats. 

B480. Would you consider that you 
satisfactorily represent Labour.? — Mr. 
Joshi is also nominated. 

B481. 1 take it all you gentlemen satis- 
factorily represent Labour. If you go 
for election you are discontented with the 
number of seats given, which is eight in 
Bengal. May I suggest that there are 
eight given to Labour Constituencies, 
and I understand, 30 to the depressed 
classes who are also very largely labourers 
and 119 to the Muslims, who again to my 
knowledge, supply a tremendous number 
of the labourers of Bengal? Would you 
consider Labour interests are entirely re- 
stricted in representation to the eight 
extra, as I think Mr. Ohowdhury called 
them? I will address that to Mr. Shiva 
BaoP — (Mr. B. Shiua Bao,) The elec- 
tion of Muslims or of the depressed 
classes will be entirely on a communal 
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basis, and I think, at any rate in the 
first few elections in the new Constitu- 
tion, the chances are that amongst the 
depressed classes and the Muslims, those 
who are well-to-do, and who do not re- 
present Labour, will get into the new 
Legislatures, and with them communal 
considerations rather than economic con- 
siderations will come first, 

B482. Would you agree with, what I 
think Mr. Chowdhury admitted, that in 
the present embryo state of trade 
unionism in Bengal unions can be got up 
very easily? — I cannot speak of Bengal 
but 1 will speak of Madras. It is not 
by any means easy to get up trade unions 
for the simple fact that members of the 
executives of trades unions stand a risk 
of being dismissed by their employers, 
and I can give you instances where every 
member of the executive of a registered 
trade union has been dismissed, and no 
one has come forward to protect him, 
certainly not on the side of the Govern- 
ment. 

B483. In that case would not you ex- 
pect that, perhaps, the Governor, know- 
ing those conditions, would nominate a 
better representative of labour than those 
who dp not organise or else are organised 
in the way m which Mr. Chowdhury ex- 
plains? — I would rather leave it to the 
trades unions’ organisation to choose 
their representatives m whom they have 
most confidence. 

B484. Leaving the others unrepresen- 
ted.? — For the time being. (Mr. Joshi) 
May I supplement this reply? It is true 
that it may be possible for some people 
to start a registered trade union because 
registration of a trade union requires 
only seven members, but it is not easy for 
anyone to get large membership for a 
trade union and the right of election 
which »we are seeking would be given to 
all the unions together, either in one 
industry or in one Province, so that 
although it may be possible for any out- 
sider to get together seven members and 
to get a union registered, he will not 
succeed in an election unless he builds up 
a large membership for that trades union, 
which is not very easy for any outsider, 
unless he has sympathy for labour. 

B4S5. You will understand that I am 
not trying to whittle down the representa- 
tion of labour, but I do suggest that 
your recommendations with regard to 
election are not likely to get those people 
who are really interested in the socio- 
logical side of labour as opposed to those 


who are interested in the political side, 
and the power which the political use of 
the unions would give to members ? — We 
take the view that taking all the circum- 
stances into consideration, wo shall get 
better men to represent labour interests 
by election, than by nomination. That is 
the view which we have taken so far. 

Sir Hubert Carr.'] In view of the wit- 
ness’s answer, I find it difficult to accept 
that, but that finishes my questions. 

Mr. Q. H, Ghuzuam. 

B486. Mr. Chowdhury, will you refer 
to paragraph 3 of your memorandum, Ko. 
55? You say that w^orkers do not join 
trades unions owing to the opposition of 
their employers? — (Mr. Chowdhury,) 
Yes. 

B487, Do you know of any case where 
a worker has been penalised by an em- 
ployer for joining a trades union? — ^Yes; 
I know of two or three cases, 

B488. Give us those cases? — There are 
so many Bengal jute workers’ unions, but 
one I have particularly in mind. The 
employers have a rather poor idea from 
their pointi of view about the houa fide$ 
of those ]ute workers’ unions. l%ey 
thought that the unions, of the type 1 
have in view, which did function more 
or less for a time, were more or less 
political bodies. 

B489. A communist body? — Call it any- 
thing you like, not exactly functioning 
as an wjonomic body, but the workers did 
not know the difference between the 
political side and the economic side, and 
as soon as they had joined they were bold 
that they had got to give u]> their con- 
nection. Tnat is one of iho cases I 
know. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 

B490. May I ask a supplementary 
question on that? Are you aware that 
there are employers in this country who 
still refuse to recognise trades unions? — 
Yes; I am quite aware of that. 

Sir Hubert Carr. 

B493 . Might I also put a supplementary 
question? Do you know of any case 
where employers have started uniona and 
encouraged thorn.? — ^They did not actually 
start unions but they did encourage 
unions. 

Mr. Ghmimvi. 

B492. What do you suggest should be 
done if an employer penalises a labourer 
for being in a trades union?-— I suggest 
some amendment in the Trades Union 
Act of India. I demanded a penalty 
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on any employer or his agent if he 
victimises a workman because he is a 
member of a trades union. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Mihie 

B493. Again, may I ask a supplemen- 
tary question? Such legislation would 
be going further than any other legisla- 
tion of the kind anywhere in the world, 
would it not? Is there any such legisla- 
tion anywhere else in the world? — The 
Indian Trades Disputes Act to which I 
am referring does penalise certain labour, 
for example, for going on strike without 
notice. 

B494. With great respect that is nob an 
answer to my question. My question is- 
Is there in the world, that we know of, 
any example of similar legislation to that 
which you suggest? — Noj I did not 
suggest it, but I was asked the question 
I did not suggest such a thing. 

B495. May I put it clearly, because you 
were asked what you would suggest to 
prevent victimisation, and your answer 
was, as I understood it — ^the Committee 
will correct me if I am wrong — that you 
have suggested or did suggest that there 
should be some amendment of certain 
Acts which would force an employer to 
recognise a Trades Union? — Yes. 

B496. Who refuse to engage a man who 
was a member of it. I ask you is there 
to your knowledge in the whole world 
any such legislation — No,- I do not think 
there is any such legislation. I admit 
that. 

Mr. Ghuznavi, 

B’497. Will you please turn to para- 
graph 4? Whom do you suggest will 
discriminate between what you call 
genuine trades unions and unions formed 
and registered for political and per- 
sonal purposes, or unions subsequently 
captured by politicians, or self-seekers? 
— The electoral officer — when the officer 
prepares the electoral roll of the members 
of the trades unions. That is what was 
suggested by the Whitley Commission, 
how to set about it. Tt is for the elec- 
toral roll preparing officer to find out the 
hona fiUes, or otherwise, of the trades 
' union, {he members of which he was 
putting on the electoral roll. 

B498. You suggest that the officer in 
charge of the electoral roll should dis- 
criminate ? — Yes. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Mihie. 

B499. I only ask these supplementary 
questions to save time. Are you seriously 
suggesting that one individual, whoever 


he may be, should decide what are the 
political opinions of an enormous body of " 
people? — No; I have never suggested 
that. 

B500. I only want to be clear what your 
answer is. I am not putting words in 
your mouth P — The Constitution provides 
a machinery for preparing the electoral 
roll of special labour constituencies. I 
am not here to suggest whether that is 
the only method to give the power 
There may be some other method and I 
would rather omit that portion of my 
answer when I said that the electoral roll 
preparing officer should have the power. 

I say a Commissioner or Tribunal 
should have the power as suggested by 
the Whitley Commission. 

B501. 1 understand you wish to with- 
draw your previous answer? — Yos. (Mr 
Josh'i.) May I explain m order that there 
may be no misunderstanding on this 
point. What the Whitley Commission 
recommended was that there should be 
a tribunal in each province not to decide 
whether a union is a political union or 
an industrial union, but bo decide matters 
of detail as regards membership, because 
certain unions may claim that they have 
10,000 members, say, and there may be 
a challenge given that that union only 
includes 9,000, and this difiFerenco may be 
settled by the trades union, but every 
union that is registered should be given 
the right to vote. 

Bo02. May I put it to Mr. Joshi that 
all that is perfectly correct, if I may say 
so, but it has nothing to do with Mr. 
G'huznavi’s question? His question was 
this • In this document it is stated that 
trades unions should not be recognised, 
it they become purely political. Be 
asked who was to decide whether they 
were political or not. His first answer 
was that it should be the electoral officer. 
That is now withdrawn and there is now 
another «‘inswer to that question. 

Mr. Ghuznavi. 

B503. I think afterwards he said it 
should be a Commissioner? — (Mr. Ohowd- 
hury,) I really meant the tribunal. That 
question does not arise now. My answer 
IS that it is for the legislature or for 
the Constitution to devise any machinery 
they like. 

Sir John Wardlaw-MUne, 

B504. You have not any views but you 
thmk something should be done? — ^Yes. 
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Earl of Derby. 

B505. Perhaps ewe could ask the other 
body, {To Mr. B. Shiva Bao.) Have you 
an answer to that question? (Mr. B. 
Shiva Bao.) I do not understand what is 
exactly meant by a political union. The 
claim is for electoral powers to be vested 
in registered trades unions, and before a 
trades union is registered it has to go 
through certain formalities. It has to 
send up its list of applicants its consti- 
tution and the objects for which the 
trades union has been formed, to the 
Begistrar of Trades Unions in its 
province. The Registrar must satisfy 
himself first that those objects are 
legitimate objects and that the people 
who have applied for registration 
are in fact workers, before he gives a 
certificate of registration. I do not see 
how exactly the difficulty would arise. 
(Mr. Chowdhury.) 1 do not say anywhere 
in my memorandum that the political 
union should be excluded. You will see 
that there is no mention of that. I said 
there are certain unions which are of a 
distinctly political complexion. I never 
said they should be excluded from the 
enjoyment of the Franchise. 

B506. I did not say exclude ” ; I said 
distinguish between a political and a non- 
political union. There are organisations 
which you do not consider to be true 
trades unions, you say, and then I put 
this question, whom do you suggest twill 
discriminate to find out^ — Some of these 
unions openly declare it. We have half 
a dozen Indian labour unions .who openly 
declare themselves to be Communists, so 
their declaration is there. They do not 
register. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne.'j I suggest we 
have had the answer, that they have 
nothing to suggest but it should be done. 

Earl of Derby.] Yes. I do not think 
we will take that any further. 

Mr. Ghuznavi. 

B507. On paragraph 2, in your 
Memorandum, what is the view of labour 
with regard to the Upper House ? * Have 
there been any resolutions passed by your 
Federation or any labour organisation 
upon that subject? — Generally speaking, 
the labour organisations do not favour a 
Second Chamber; they have not studied 
the point, because they have heard that 
a Second Chamber is associated with 
hereditary property and all that sort of 
thing. They have not given very serious 
thought to it. British citizens for half 
a century could not distinguish between 


hereditary and elective Chambers, so you 
cannot expect Indian labourers to make 
the distinction. 

B508. I asked you if you had passed 
any resolution on that subject in your 
Trades Unions Federation in Bengal. You 
have not? — (Mr. N M. Joshi.) May I 
suggest that we have passed resolutions 
on that subject? We have passed a re- 
solution in Appendix A: The Federa- 

tion is opposed to the establishment of the 
Federal Upper House. If, however, it is 
to be retained, Indian labour should be 
given adequate and effective representa- 
tion thereon.” We have passed a similar 
resolution about Provincial Upper 
Chambers. 

Earl of Derby. 

Bd09. That is Appendix A, in paper 
54? — ^Yes. The Federation is opposed 
to the establishment of Second Chambers, 
in any of the provinces in India. Tf, 
however, they are to be retained, Indian 
labour should be given adequate and 
effective representation thereon.” Those 
are our views with regard to Upper 
Chambers. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

B510. Perhaps you will allow me to 
ask a supplementary question on that, 
I noticed that resolution in Apjiendix A. 
Are your associations aware that in thia 
country for probably hundreds of years, 
but certain for many years, legislation 
in favour of labour, from time to time, 
has been initiated by the House of 
Lords? — I have read something of the 
history of labour legislation in Great 
Britain. 

B511. I did not say labour legislation; 
I said legislation which was in favour of 
the improvement of conditions of labour? 
— ^Yes, Such legislation has been initiated 
sometimes and whatever legislation has 
been passed has been passed with the 
consent of the two Chambers, I am 
quite aware of that fact. What we feel 
is that, considering the Constitution of 
the Second Chamber, labour legislation 
will make a slower progress than it can 
make without the Second Chamber. 

Mr, Ghnznavi. 

B512. Mr* Chowdhury, out of eight 
labour seats in Bengal, the local Labour 
Committee of the Bengal Government 
has allotted two seats for election by 
Trades Unions and six seats by direct 
vote? — (Mr. Chowdhury.) Yes, 

B513. Do you consider that this is a 
fair division or do you suggest that the 
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seats allotted to registered trades unions 
should be altered? — We spent a lot of 
time in discussing this and we found in 
certain areas there were no trades 
unions and in those areas big in- 
dustries existed. Therefore we thought 
as there were no trades unions in coal 
mining districts and in the Tea Garden 
districts the best thing is to have a 
special constituency. 

B514. Do you consider this a fair divi- 
sion? — I was agitating for halt and half, 
four for special constituencies and four 
for trades unions. In my opinion, it 
should be half and half (Mr. Shiva Bao.) 
This was considered by the Bengal 
Trades Union Federation when Mr. 
Joshi was sitting as an associate 
member. We do not want that 
there should be special constituencies. 
We want all the eight seats to be given 
to labour and divided according to trade. 
Mr. Joshi [was instructed by the Federa- 
tion to press accordingly. Therefore the 
Bengal Trades Union Federation I am 
sure, although I am not speaking m its 
name now, welcome the alteration and 
change that has been done by the Bengal 
Government. Naturally they did not 
want the labour members to be returned. 

B515. Your point is that they should 
all come back through the trades unions? 
— ^That they should all come back 
through the trades unions because the 
trades unions are working for the labour- 
ing class as a whole. 

B516. You want all these eight seats 
to go to the trades unions? — (Mr. Shiva 
Bao.) That is also the view pf the 
National Trades Union Federation, and 
in this they are supported both by the 
Whitley Oonimission and by the Report 
of Lord Lothian’s Committee, wherever 
there are trades unions existing. We 
hold, as has been pointed out by the 
Whitley Commission, that if trades 
unions are given that right, it will 
stimulate the springing up of trades 
unions on a proper basis. 

B517. You say in your memorandum 
No. 56, An honest peasant living on 
the sweat of his brow is called a 
‘ chotologUG ’ ”? — (Mr. Chowdhury.) Yes. 

B618* That means an inferior person? 
— ^Middle-class people. 

B619. There is an Hindu chotologue, is 
not there? — am sorry to admit that 
is^ so. (Mr. Aftah AtL) I fully agree 
with Mr. Chowdhury but you do not 
find any differences among the Muham- 
madans and Hindus so far as this social 
(juestion is concerned. I have seen 


Muhammadans who are highly placed iwh» 
considered the Muhammadans, who were 
poor, as chotologues. I come from a 
Muhammadan family myself and we 
have found no differences between the 
rich Hindus and the rich Muhammadans, 
although they fight so much outside. 

iMr. A. H. Ghuznavi, 

B520. In your Memorandum, under the 
heading of Special Powers and Re- 
sponsibilities of the Governor-General and 
Governors,^’ you say: '‘Trade Unionists 
in Bengal have reasons to apprehend that 
under Provincial autonomy, with an 
Executive fully responsible to the Legis- 
lature, pressure will be most frequently 
brought on the Ministry of Police to 
break legitimate strikes and deadlocks by 
shooting and taking punitive measures, 
notwithstanding the presence of seven or 
eight labour representatives in council.” 
What do you suggest we should do? — 
(Mr. Chowdhury.) Special powers to the 
Governor. That is my suggestion, 

B521. Is it your suggestion not to 
transfer Law and Order ? — No ; not a bit ; 
it is not a question of the Law and Order. 
It IS a question of the protection of the 
economic interests of Labour. It has 
nothing to do with Law and Order. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

B622. Is it your claim that strikes 
should be allowed whether they became 
inimical to the public welfare or not: 
that is to say, whether they develop into 
violence; or do you consider that the 
powers of the Police, whoever may be 
in charge of them, should not he adequate 
to deal with a case of violence or other 
menace to the public peace? — That is a 
question for the Judiciary, whether the 
strikers exceed what is described in our 
Trades Disputes Act — legitimate picket- 
ing and that sor^of thing; that must be 
left to the discretion of Police officers, 
and when it comes to court, the court 
will decide that. 

B523. Before it comes to court there 
may be action being taken of which the 
Police must take notice. Somebody must 
be responsible for the public peace, Mr, 
Ghuanavi’s question to you is : What 
do you want to take the place of the 
Police powers to keep order? — ^I say the 
Police are not at all necessary when there 
is a legitimate strike, but it is employed 
and it will be employed more in future. 

B524. The business of the Police has 
nothing to do with strikes; it is to keep 
order, is it not? — I think my friend Mr. 
Ghuznavi has admitted before that the 
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Police function most wonderfully during 
strikes. 

Earl of Derbij. 

B525. What it means in your opinion 
IS that, suppose Law and Order is given 
to Provincial autonomy, you are not 
satisfied that such a government, 
although it is autonomous to the Pro- 
vince, IS strong enough, and you want 
the Governor to have special powers to 
go m over the head of his Ministers and 
declare that the strike must not be in 
any way dealt with, even on the question 
of law and order, by the Police? — Yes. 
(Mr. Joshi.) I do not want to go against 
your ruling, but it is somewhat disad- 
vantageous to us that Mr. Chowdhury 
should be allowed to make a statement 
of which we do not approve at all. We 
are not asking for any special powers 
to the Governor in the way iMr. Ohowd- 
hury IS asking, because we hold the 
special power given to the Governor is 
more likely to be used against us than 
in our favour. Therefore, we are not 
going to ask for that special power at all. 

B526. In response to my ruling it was 
decided that after the evidence you should 
be allowed to make a statement which 
would deal with any questions which had 
been put forward by the other body 
which were contrary to your wishes and 
to your will, and you will be allowed at 
the end to make such a statement.? — 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi. 

BS27. At the end of your Memorandum 
No. 55 you have suggested that the 
Governor-General should have a special 
responsibility for the effective protection 
of the economic interests of the working 
classes.? — (Mr. Chowdhury.) So far as it 
IS within his jurisdiction. 

B528. Should not the Governor also 
have a special responsibility ? — Yes, 1 have 
said s-o, both in the Province and at the 
Centre. 

B529. What is your opinion with le- 
gard to the setting up of machinery for 
looking after the welfare of Labour by 
appointing a Labour Welfare Board in 
every Province that might look after 
housing, wages and other problems con- 
nected with welfare, and at fihe same time 
arbitrate in labour disputes? — ^That is ail 
covered by the Industrial CounciL That 
is one of the objects of the Industrial 
Oouncil. 

B590, Mr, Ali, do you know anything 
about the method of recruitment in the 


Shipping Department? — (Mr. Aftab Alt.) 
Yes. 

B531. Is there much jobbery there,? — 
Yes, there is corruption from the top %o 
the bottom. 

B632. Will you illustrate whab you 
mean? — ^If a seaman is to get a job he 
must part with the first month of his 
wages. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Mtlne. 

B533. To whom?— To the Shipping 
Broker. Government has kei)t brokers; 
they are always taking care of the first 
month’s wages of seamen. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi. 

B534. What he means is that the Ship- 
ping Companies employ brokers to get 
their crews? — No, a Shipping Company 
cannot employ a broker unless he gets a 
licence. The Government of India, by 
the Merchant Shipping Act, have a sys- 
tem of licensing brokers and they issue a 
licence to a certain individual who is in 
town and employed by the shipowners to 
recruit seamen for them. That broker is 
there and whenever the seamen are signed 
they have to give him the wages for a 
month and sometimes much more. 

Sir John WardCaw-Mtlne. 

B535. Without in any way appearing 
to defend the system, may I ask you this 
question • Is not it usual for tho person 
who acts as a broker in securing employ- 
ment in every walk of life to get re- 
muneration in some form or other? — At 
least for a job it may be given by those 
who are outside, but if the Government 
have a system of recruitment amongst 
tho seamen and gave effect to tho recom- 
mendatioiiB of the Genova LalKiur Con- 
ference there would be no possibility of 
such a corruption going on at all now. 

B536. Leaving aside tho quosbiou of cor- 
ruption, is not it usual in all walks of 
life for persons .who seek employiuont to 
pay somebody to get them a job?— That 
13 why this wrong should go. That is 
why I ask you that you must find some 
way out that this wrong should go. 

B537. Your answer is that is usual, 
but it is wrong?— It is not usual. It is 
only while there is no other way ; but for 
the workers to get jobs they do this. If 
we can put more union members into one 
ship, they do not pay. If wa cannot do 
that, they pay, 

B538. Leaving aside questions of unions 
or non-unions at the moment, is it not 
usual in India and in this country and 
in every other country for people to go 
to an employment agency of some kind if 
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they ivant work ? — ^Exactly. That is a 
question of advantage and disadvantage. 
It IS easy to stop and we can stop it. 

B539. Yon do not deny the system, but 
you think it is a wrong one? — ^Yes. 

Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi. 

B540. I>o not you think it is advisable 
that the Seamen’s Trade Unions should 
be allotted a specific seat in the Federal 
Legislature and in the Provincial Legis- 
latures where there are such trade 
unions? — We as a Seamen’s Union have 
no desire to make any special demand 
outside the common demands we are 
putting up with our national Trades 
Union Federation. (Mr. Joshi.) May 1 
explain that our demand is that the 
Labour representation should be divided 
industrially,* that if there are eight seats 
in Bengal we are quite prepared, and we 
consider a right way of giving repre- 
sentation, is that certain seats should be 
given to seamen j that certain seats should 
be given to the jute industry; and that 
certain seats should be given to railways ; 
and in that manner the Labour repre- 
sentation should be divided according to 
industries. That is our suggestion. 

■Sir J olin Wardlaw-Milne. 

B541. Who is to decide that? Bo you 
want that kind of Act or do you want to 
leave that to the trade unions to distri- 
bute]^ — (Mr. Afiah Ah.) To the trade 
unions. (Mr. Joshi.) There are two 
methods recommended by the Royal Com- 
mission. 

B542. It IS quite simple; I only want 
your view.P — I think it would be much 
better if you left it to the trade unions 
because the distribution will be by in- 
dustries. 

Earl of Derby. 

^ B543. You say certain seats should be 
given to the trade unions and they should 
allot them as they think proper between 
the difiterent industries? — We are in 
favour of dividing them industrially. 

Mr. A. jff. Ghuznavi. 

B644. On page 114 of the White Papex' 
in relation to shipping where there are 
mechanically propelled ships, that is made 
exclusively a Federal subject? — (Mr. 
Shiva Bao.) Item 17. 

B545. Mechanically propelled ships is 
made an exclusively Federal subject. 
Are you satisfied with this, or is it your 
view that it should be a provincial or 
eoncuxrent subject? I am asking Mr. 


Aftab Ali.P — (Mr. Joshi.) I quite realise 
that Item 17 is Federal, and if, after 
keeping it m the Federal list 

B546. In Bengal there are a lot of in- 
land navigations with ships all mechanic- 
ally propelled?— (Mr. Aftah Ah.) Yes. 

547. That is the reason why I said, 
do you suggest it should be, in your view’ 
provincial or concurrent? — It should be 
concurrent ; it should be Federal as well 
as provincial. 

B543 Mr Shiva Rao, IS not it a fact 
that the Indian masses in the main are 
agricultural?— (Mr. Shiva Bao ) A large 
number of them are agricultural, but it 
is also true thab India is getting rapidly 
industrialised and is among the eight 
indusDrial Powers of the world according 
to the International Labour Organisation. 

B549. Is it not a fact that many of 
those who work in, say, the jute mills, 
and other industries have an interest in 
land in their own villages? — Sonic of 
them have. I cannot speak about the 
jute industry because that is mainly 
Bengal. (Mr. Ohowdhnry ) Yes, most of 
them are agricultural people. 

B5o0. They go back to the country? — 
Sometimes they go back. (Mr. Shiva 
Bao.) A very large number of workers 
are also becoming exclusively industrial. 
(Mr. J oshi.) Although I do not come 
from Bengal, I studied this matter as a 
member of the Royal Commission and I 
suggest a large proportion of the workers 
working in the Bengal jute mills do not 
belong to Bengal. They come fi*om out- 
side. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi.'} That is so. They 
go back to the country, and they have 
got lands there. 

Lord Snell. 

B651. Mr. Chowdhury, in sub-para- 
graph 3 of paragraph 1 of your Memo- 
randum No. 55, you draw attention to 
the death rates in various parts of 
India? — (Mr. Chowdhury.) Yes, in the 
industrial areas. 

B652. May I assume that you desire 
that an Indian Parliament should be such 
as would secure such an advance in the 
social services as would bring about a 
reduction in the death rate in certain 
areas? — ^Yes, I do. 

B553. That is your chief demand? — 
Yes. 

B554. In the third paragraph you show 
certain signs of apprehension about the 
influence of Intellectuals in the Parlia- 
ment representing Labour. Your fear 
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there is that they may not understand 
Labour problems quite as closely as peo-ple 
who were born in and belong to the 
Labour classes.? — I did not exactly say 

apprehension.” I said a certain amount 
of Intellectuals do come into our move- 
ment. 

B555. Yes, but you draw attention to 
that with the view of stating that there 
ought to be an increased number of 
Labour seats? — Yes- 

B656. Therefore, I assume, that you 
would prefer Labour representatives to 
the Intellectuals? — Yes, certainly, that 
is so. 

B557. On the ground that they would 
have a closer knowledge? — ^Yes, 

B558. It IS not unfair to say, is it, that 
the Intellectuals, Indian and European, 
have been, in great part, responsible for 
the awakening of national consciousness 
in India, and, to that extent, they -are 
not outside your gratitude ? — No, they 
are not outside our gratitude. I admit 
that. 

BSSQ-. In the last sub-paragraph of 
paragraph 6 you draw attention to the 
question of Tariffs? — ^Yes. 

B560. Your fear is That this device of 
Tariffs, whatever benefit it may bring 
the wealthy classes of India, those benefits 
will not extend, in fact, to the workers? 
—Yes. 

B561. Therefore, to that extent, you are 
suspicious of them,? — ^Yes. 

B562. Mr. Shiva Rao, may I ask one 
leading question fi.rst of all? As far as 
anyone has any right to speak on behalf 
of the workers of India, the National 
Trade Union Federation has that right? 
— (Mr. B. Shiva Bao ) It is the biggest 
organisation at present in India. 

B663. And we may therefore take it 
that the views expressed in your Memo- 
randum are in the main representative 
of the great mass of the workers of 
India? — That is our claim. 

B564. From north to south and from 
east to west ? — That is so. 

B565. Your National Trades Union 
Federation is a definitely co-operative 
^ody; you want to co-operate with the 
Government in making a better and more 
prosperous India ? — Quite. 

B566. But, while doing that, you are 
disappointed, as expressed in paragraph 2 
of your Memorandum, at the extent of 
the reforms proposed? — ^We feel that in 
several respects the ‘White Paper pro- 
posals do not go far enough. 

B667, In your own words they fall 
far short of the assurances given by His 


Majesty^s Government at the end of the 
first Round Table Conference and 
reiterated at the end of the second Ses- 
sion”.? — That is our view. 

B568. That also is the representative 
view of your organisation? — That is so. 

B569. You ask, so far as I understand 
it, for certain fundamental rights? — Yes. 

Earl of Derby. 

BS70. What paragraph is this? — Para- 
graph 3. 

Lord Snell. 

Bo71. Paragraph 3 and Appendix A. 
You want certain fundamental rights 
secured as inalienable to the workers of 
India.? — Yes. 

B572. May I take it that those rights 
that you ask for are for the mam pur- 
pose of minority safeguards against any 
contingencies that may occur? — ^Yos; 
they are safeguards from tho point of 
view of the working classes. 

Lord Snell.2 The reason I asked you 
that is that there is another side to that. 
If fundamental rights are granted to the 
workers, if your governing class are at 
all like those in other countries, they will 
make on their account a similar demand 
for certain rights against striking, and 
other things. 

Earl of Derby. 

B573. They may make them. (Lord 
Snell.) They may make them? — ^Our feel- 
ing is that the White Paper docs recog- 
nise the fundamental rights of property. 

B574. Yes, I know? — And we feel we 
have on our side equal right to claim 
fundamental rights for the labouring 
classes. 

B575. I am not denying that, hut if it 
IS conceded it does weaken the argument 
against the withdrawal of those rights 
which guarantee privileges to property. 
I will not pursue that Becanso 1 have got 
your answer to that as far as possible. 
You are opposed to the principle of nomi- 
nation ?~7-Yes, we are opposed to it 
entirely. 

B576. And would prefer that such 
representatives as you have were chosen 
by your own organisations? — Quite. 

B577. Subject to removal and recall, 
and all the rest? — In the ordinary way, 

B578. In any case, you ask us in the 
second paragraph of E for increased 
Labour representation ? — ^Yes, 

B579. The Franchise Committee, as you 
point out, recommended a number which 
will give Labour a representation equal 
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in strength to that proposed in the case 
of commerce ? — Yes. 

B580. You would be satisfied with that:^ 
— Yes, because we point out in that same 
paragraph that capitalist interests are 
su'b-’divided into commerce and industry, 
landholders and Europeans, who, for all 
practical purposes will be voting, on 
questions which arise in the Legislature, 
on the side of the capitalists, and we 
claim that we should have the same 
amount of representation as these three 
interests put together. 

Sir Hubert Garr, 

B581. Might I ask a question as to 
whether the Witness would include a pro- 
portion of the depressed seats amongst 
Labour representation in comparing the 
total (with your representation to capital 
as given in your Memorandum? — ^A few 
among the depressed classes may be 
there; it is rather a risk, but, especially 
in the first few elections, the landlords 
amongst the depressed classes will stand 
a very much better chance of election 
than the workers in the depressed classes, 
because elections in India are very ex- 
pensive, as I know to my cost. 

Earl of Derby, 

582. And elsewhere? — ^Very much more 
in India than anywhere else. (Mr. 
Joshi) iMay I say a word in reply to 
Sir Hubert about the depressed classes. 
Theoretically it is true that the repre- 
sentatives of the depressed classes to a 
large extent should be the representatives 
of labour, but that is only theory. The 
difficulties are these. In the first place, 
fche representatives of the depressed 
classes will be elected on communal elec- 
torates, with the result that social griev- 
ances will form the main plank for 
election. Secondly, as Mr. Shiva Rao 
said, it is the landlord among the de- 
pressed classes who has the better chance 
because he has the money to fight the 
election, but there is a third, and very 
important, reason why to-day we cannot 
afiford to have them as Labour repre- 
sentatives, and it is this, that the de- 
pressed classes educationally are extremely 
backward. Any representatives whom 
they may send to the Legislature are 
not likely to understand the Labour point 
of view at all, and will not understand 
it for a long time to corner I do not 
suggest that the depressed classes should 
not get^ representation; I think they 
deserve it, because they have been kept 
doswn by the other classes so long that 


I should give them representation under 
any condition, but they are not likely to 
be useful for Labour representation, 
because they will not understand the 
ordinary Labour point of view, and they 
will not have the ability to put forward 
that point of view in the Legislatures. 
That IS really our greatest difficulty. 

Sir Hubert Garr^ 

B583. Do I understand that the man 
who comes from the depressed classes, 
and IS thoroughly capable of looking 
after his interests with regard to water 
supplies, temple entry, and so on, is not 
able to look after his interests in a 
factory ? — T am suggesting that for a 
long time to come the representatives of 
the depressed classes will not be able to 
fight with ability the strong and powerful 
capitalist representatives in the Legis- 
latures. T shall give you a few 
instances. 

Earl of Derby I think you have made 
your case quite clear, f think we quite 
understand it. 

Lord Snell. 

B584. May we now return to the ques- 
tion of Labour representation, Mr. Shiva 
Rao. In asking for this increased Labour 
representation you arc trying to follow 
the findings of the Whitley Commission, 
which said: “The presence of repre- 
sentatives able to voice the desires and 
aspirations of Labour, and to translate 
these into concrete proposals, is essential 
for the proper consideration of measures 
affecting Labour ’^? — (Mr. B, Shiva Rao.) 
Yes. 

B585. That is to say, you conceive an 
increased Labour representation as add- 
ing strength to the Indian Legislature 
in every way? — Absolutdy, but I would 
•urge just one other point, and that is 
this : During the last 13 years prac- 
tically all the Labour legislation that 
has been put through at Delhi has had 
the support of the Government, and the 
Government has naturally used all its 
votes to back up its own proposals. We 
are not sure who will be in power when 
the Federation comes into existence, but, 
from present indications, it will certainly 
not be very pro-Labour in its tendencies, 
so we want to safeguard the interests of 
Labour by additional representation in 
view of that change. 

B586. I will finish at that, Mr. Shiva 
Rao, and just ask you another question 
which rather troubles me. That is to 
say, you are apprehensive as to what the 
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Provinces might do in regard to the 
implementation of International Labour 
Conventions that have been agreed to at 
the Centre? — That is in paragraph (M). 
That IS our fear. 

B587. If the Provincial Legislatures 
hesitated a great deal on these points, 
would it not be, on the whole, for finan- 
cial reasons — questions of financial em- 
barrassment to a Province — and would 
that not be met if some form of sub- 
Convention from the Centre t>6 the Pro- 
vinces could be made for the purpose of 
implementing the Conventions of that 
kind? — ^Yes, we should have absoilutely no 
objection to that method being adopted 
not only in regard to International Con- 
ventions, but subjects like Health Insur- 
ance, Invalidity and Old Age Pensions, 
which have been made exclusively Pro- 
vincial subjects and which we want to 
be made both Federal and Provincial 
with concurrent powers for both Legis- 
latures. 

B588. You draw attention to the under- 
representation of labour so to speak in 
the Upper House? — ^There is no repre- 
sentation at all in the Upper House. 

B589. No. I mean, moved perhaps by 
the pathetic loneliness of Lord Ponsonby 
and myself, say, in the Upper House 
here, you feel that labour ought to be 
well represented in the Upper House? — 
We will not feel so lonely if we get 10 
seats. 

Bfi90. Only just one more point, and 
that is about strikes. The question of 
disorder has been mixed up with strikes; 
it always is here, but there is no neces- 
sary connection between men who strike 
for an increased wage and public disorder, 
is there?’ — Absolutely none. 

B591. And in most cases whei^e there 
are strikes, there is no public disorder? 
— ^I can give you a concrete instance. 
For instance in Madras City, whenever 
there is a strike organised by unions, 
with which I am connected, first of all, 
I give notice to the employer, and I also 
give notice to the police, and the Com- 
missioner of Police gets into touch with 
me and arranges how many police con- 
stables, inspectors, or sergeants, should 
be placed outside a mill. There has, cer- 
tainly never been any trouble in Madras 
City from the point of view of law and 
order. I can give you an instance of 
Madura, where there was a big lock-out 
in 1921, because an employer put up a 
notice that the registered trade union 
should be dissolved by a particular date, 
otherwise there would be a lock-out, and 


the men thought it would be better to 
defy the employer on principle, so they 
decided to be locked out. For seven 
weeks that lock-out lasted and 8,000 
workers were in that lock-out The Gov- 
ernment refused to appoint a Court of 
Inquiry under the Trades Disputes Act 
although we asked for one, A sub-com- 
mittee was appointed and the sub-com- 
mittee unanimously reported, that, where- 
as before the union came into existence, 
whenever there was a strike there was 
always looting of shops, and the police 
had to be told to do special duty, after 
the union came into existence in spite of 
the fact that the lock-out wont on for 
seven weeks there was not the slightest 
indication of any disorder. 

B592. My last question is: Do you agree 
that it IS unfair — nob intentionally so, 
but, still, unfair — always to attach strikes 
to disorder? — I would say, there is singu- 
larly little trouble during a strike. Very 
occasionally when a strike or a lock-out 
has been prolonged for months there may 
be a little trouble here and thcrei I will 
give you the latest instance of the Madras 
Southern Mahratta Railway strike which 
lasted seven weeks last year when there 
was never any trouble. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 

B593. If I may say so, you did not in a 
sentence answer the question that was 
asked you, whether not taking Madras or 
Madura as special cases, but taking India 
as a whole, it was true that strikes hod 
not been m the past generally associated 
with disorder of some kind? — Not gene- 
rally. 

B594. Your answer is No? — No. 

Mr. Cocks, 

B595. You said just now that you 
represent the largest Trades Union 
organisation in India? — ^Yes, 

B596. I see you mention the Railway 
Unions in paragraph 1 of your memo- 
randum ? — Yes. 

B597. Have they joined you now?- 
They are joining up. The new Federa- 
tion — it is an amalgamated body— came 
into existence on the 10th May, and I 
left India on the 10th June, but oven 
within those four weeks I know that four 
of the bigger unions had applied for 
affiliation, 

B598. That would double your member- 
ship? — No; the actual membership given 
here, of Railway Unions is over 100,000. 
As a matter of fact, their latest Report 
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givBS 129,000 as tlie actual strength of 
the All-India Bailwaymen’s Federation. 

B599. Your numbers will be enormously 
increased; they will be doubled or 
trebled ? — ^Yes. 

B600. Is there any large trades union 
organisation outside your Federation? — 
There are local organisations like the 
Bengal Trades Union Federation. There 
is the Madras Central Labour Board. 
Those are organisations more for local 
purposes, if I may say so. 

B601. You i;nclude m your members 
Hindus, Muslims and the depressed 
classes? — iWe make no distinction at all. 

B602. The growth of the Trades Union 
movement in India, apart from any 
economic benefits it may bring, wall have 
the effect of breaking down communal 
differences P — It has had, I claim, a con- 
siderable effect already in South India, 
where the depressed classes problem is 
probably more acute than in any other 
part. We make it a special rule in our 
unions, that we should have a certain 
number of depressed class men elected 
as our representatives. 

B603. So it is having the effect of 
breaking down not only communal 
I differences but class distinctions also? — 
To a very large extent I should say so. 

B604. What would you say are the 
labour conditions in India, industrially; 
are they good or bad? — Only a few days 
ago there did appear a cabled summary 
of what the housing conditions are in 
Bombay City, and I must say they are 
not much better in the main industrial 
cities of India. 

B606. Apart from the housing con- 
ditions; I am thinking more of factory 
conditions, the hours and conditions 
under which the workers work? — We are 
claiming now at least that the recom- 
mendation of the Whitley Commission, 
of a nine hours day, should be put into 
effect and also that there should be some 
safeguard to prevent wages being driven 
down as they are now being driven down, 
in the textile industry. 

B606. Those things have not been 
brought about yet; you are trying to 
get tbem.P — We are trying to get them. 

B607. Is there any limitation of hours 
at all in India? — In the factories, yes. 
There is a 10 hours day in the factories. 
I would like to point out that there are 
many industrial establishments which do 
not come under the definition of 
** factories ” where there is no regula- 
tion at all. For instance, in what we 


called the beedi factories, that is, the 
indigenous cigarette. 

B608. What is the position regarding 
industrial and factory legislation in 
India? Is India backward there? — >It is 
certainly very much backward in com- 
parison to what you have in this country. 
There has been a certain amount of 
labour legislation put through during 
the last 10 years. 

B609, But you have not made any- 
thing like the progress you would have 
liked to? — ^No. 

B610. That is one of the reasons why 
you want legislation? — ^We hope the 
recommendations of the Whitley Com- 
mission will be put through. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 

B611. Is it not the case that the 
Factory Acts are extremely strict in 
India? — Strict in what sense? 

B612. In regard to the hours. Are 
not they very strictly applied? I agree 
there may be some factories outside the 
Acts but so far as the Acts apply they 
are strictly applied P — I think the in- 
spection of factories leaves a great deal 
to be desired, because many factories 
only receive one visit a year and I tbink, 
then, employers have previous warnings 
of it. 

B613. It is not the Act but the appli- 
cation of it? — For violation of the pro- 
visions of the Factory Acts we hold that 
the punishments are far too light to be 
a deterrent. 

B614. Again I say it is not the Act 
but the application of it? — -Yes. 

Mr. Cocks, 

B615. In paragraph 2 of your memo- 
randum, 54, I see you say, that your 
Federation has passed a resolution that 
this Constitution holds out ** no prospect 
of the Indian masses and the working 
classes ever securing an adequate and 
effective voice and control in the 
legislature and administration of the 
country.’’ When you say that, you are 
referring, are you not, not so much to 
the safeguards, hut to the questio-n of 
the franchise and the composition of the 
Chambers ?— 'The restriction of the 
franchise and the utterly inadequate 
representation we shall have in the new 
legislatures. 

Bale. That is what you were thinking 
about; even if all Uie safeguards were 
swept away, you would still hold to that 
view? — We would still bold to that view. 
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B617. On the question of the franchise 
you are in favour of adult suffrage, I 
understand ? — Yes. 

B618. There are certain administrative 
difficulties, you would admit? — ^Yes. 
That is why we have supported the view 
oX the majority of Lord Lothian’s Com- 
mittee, that, *at any rate, a beginning 
should be made in cities with a popula- 
tion of 100,000 or more. 

B619. There are 30 of those, I under- 
stand, from your memorandum? — ^Yes, 
according to the latest census. 

B620. Another suggestion you make is 
that in addition to the property qualifi- 
cation for a vote you think there ought 
to be a wage-earning qualification? — 
Yes. We attach very much importance 
to that. 

B621. What sort of wage would you 
suggest should be the minimum ? — We 
have suggested a w^ge of about 10 rupees 
a month. 

B622. You suggest that that should be 
the qualification ? — (Mr. N. M. J oshL) 
That is in cities. 

B623. Is that what you mean? That 
is failing getting adult suffrage? — (Mr. 
Shim Boa,) If adult suffrage is not 
granted. 

B624:. You are also in favour of having 
a provision in the Constitution, for 
periodical revision of the franchise in 
the way of extending it? — ^Yes. 

B625. What sort of period would you 
suggest — every 10 years ? — ^About 10 
years. That would be about two elec- 
tions. 

B626. Now about the Chambers them- 
selves. I want to get this quite clear in 
my mind, because I am not clear at the 
moment. Let us take, first of all, the 
Provincial Chambers. As far as the 
First Chamber is concerned, where there 
are two Chambers in the Provinces you 
find it difficult to get representation even 
there in the ordinary way, do you not, 
because of the large size of the consti- 
tuencies? — ^The size of the constituencies 
and the cost of fighting elections make it 
practically impossible for candidates who 
adopt the labour programme to get into 
these legislatures. 

B627. What do you suggest in the way 
of altering that for the Provincial Lower 
Chamber? — That is why we have asked 
for special representation for labour — 
ior adequate representation. 

B628. Through Trades Union consti- 
tuencies? — ^Through 'grades Union con- 
stituencies. 
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Mr. Cocks.2 Now about the Second 
Chamber in the Provinces — ^what do you 
suggest there? 

Mr. Foot, 

B629. None .P— In the first place, we are 
against the establishment of Second 
Chambers in the Provinces. 

Mr. Cocks, 

B630. Yes; I understand that, but 
assuming the existence of them? — In the 
three Provinces where they have been 
proposed at present 

Sir John Wardlaw-Mi^lne, 

B631 I think it is stated that they 
want adequate labour representation? — 
Through an electoral college of the 
trades unions in those Provinces. 

Mr. Cocks, 

B632. That is for the Second Chamber? 
— ”Y'es. 

B633. Now for the Federal Assembly; 
you want more representation there? — 
Yes; we have asked for 25 instead of the 
10 proposed. 

B634. They would be elected by the 
Trades Unions thefnselves? — They would 
be elected by the Trades Unions. 

B635. Now with regard to the Second 
Federal Chamber, you hold tho view that 
at the .present moment it is absolutely 
impossible for a single labour man^ to be 
a Member of that ? — Yes ; that is our 
view, because we are only very small in 
numbers in the various Provincial legis- 
latures. The highest is in Bengal-- 
eight — and we fear that thaso men will 
not be able to secure the return of oven 
a single candidate from those legis- 
latures to the Federal Upper House. 

B636. As Factory Labour Legislation 
will have to go through that Chamber, 
you want a voice there? — Absolutely. 

B637. What do you propose exactly for 
that Upper Chamber ? — We have 
suggested that there should be an elec- 
toral college or colleges. We have asked 
for 10 seats in the Federal Upper House. 

B638. Thank you very much. You 
heard what Mr. Chowdhury said about 
wanting safeguards for labour — special 
powers — but I understand you are against 
that ? — We are absolutely against it, be- 
cause we think that far from helping 
it, it IS really a danger to labour. If 

law and order are transferred (Mr. 

ChowdhuT'i/,) I never objected that law 
and order should be transferred. (Mr* 
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Shiva Bao,) Our difficulty at present is 
that labour is a reserve subject, and even 
if the members in the legislatures take 
up these questions with regard to labour 
in the Provinces, there is no real pressure 
put upon the M*ember in charge of 
labour, but if there is Provincial auto- 
nomy, I think we shall be able to safe- 
guard our interests on the whole better 
through our own representatives in the 
legislatures, than through vesting special 
powers in a Governor, which we feel may 
be used against us. 

B639. I do not understand what is 
the meaning of paragraph (r), the one 
about discriminatory legislation. Could 
you explain that a little. You are re- 
ferring to paragraph 122 of the White 
Paper? — Our fear here is this. In the 
White Paper in small type at the bottom 
it is said Without a qualification of 
this kind, legislation such as, e.g,^ the 
Indian Criminal Tribes Act, would be in- 
validated by the provisions of this 
paragraph T can give you one or two 
instances where members of criminal 
tribes have been placed under certain 
disadvantages in strikes. 

Sir John Wardiaw-ZItlne,} Are not we 
really on different things? Is that what 
the question is about You are looking 
at the White Paper. 

Earl of Derhy.2 We are talking of 
paragraph (r) of your memorandum. 

Sir John TVardlaiv-M7lne ’ 

B640. This is a question of discrimin- 
atory legislation P — Yes. It deals with 
paragraph 122 of the White Paper and 
our sub-paragraph (r) deals with the 
proviso to that. 1 can give you one or 
two instances. 

Earl of Derby. 

B641. Give us one instance. I think 
that will be sufficient? — I spoke of the 
lock-out in the Madura Mills in 1921. 
There are about 500* workers belonging to 
a criminal tribe working in that mill, 
I know the police put very great pressure 
upon those 500 workers to go into the 
mill and resume work, when the rest of 
the workers were standing out. What we 
fear is that that pressure will enable the 
Government of a Province to utilise uhe 
provisions of the Indian Criminal Tribes 
Act to break industrial strikes and lock- 
outs. 

Mr. Cooke 

B642. You are afraid that it will 
enable the Government to bring in what 


are known in this country as blacklegs? 
— Yes, and I mention this particularly 
because at Geneva the representatives of 
the Government, when they were speak- 
ing of the convention of forced labour 
sought exemption for the India Criminal 
Tribes* Acts of the various Provinces — 
exemption from the application of the 
convention of forced labour. (Mr. JSf. 
M. Joslii.) As a matter of fact, in several 
strikes, these people who are under the 
Criminal Tribes Act are used as black- 
legs. 

B643. They are criminal tribes, are 
they not? They live by thieving and 
things of that sort? — I beg your pardon. 

B644. The criminal tribes are people 
who live by thieving and things of that 
sort. That is their habit? — These 
criminal tribes are under special legisla- 
tion. Either they have to report them- 
selves to the police or some of them have 
to live in a place called Criminal Tribes 
Settlements, and they have to do what- 
ever work the Government order them 
to do. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 

B645. They are in process of being 
reclaimed? — (Mr. Shtva Bao.) It is 
wrong to say that all these tribes are 
criminal in their habits. They provided 
first-class material for the armies of the 
India Company in the 18th century. It 
was with the help of the tribes that are 
now criminal that they conquered largo 
parts of South India, at any rate. 

Mr. Cocke. 

B646 Some of them are not really^^- 
criminal in the sense in which the word 
is usually used? — ^No^ they make excel- 
lent soldiers, I think. 

B647. I want a lible explanation of 
paragraph 4 (u) about the Railway 
Board. What is the full implication of 
that sub-paragraph? You do not want 
a Railway Board at all? — (Mr. Joshi.) 
We are suggesting that a Board should 
be established by the Indian Legislature 
and not by Parliament. 

B648, Not by this Parliament? — No. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milrue. 

B649. This paragraph refers to the 
fact that Labour interests will he 
weakened, and will not be benefited by 
the establishment of a Statutory Board. 
It does not say ** If the Statutory Board 
is established by an Indian Legislature 
it will be all right ; if it is established 
by tbe White Paper'it will he all wrong, ^ 
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Do I understand you have no objection 
to the Board, but it is a question of 
who appoints it. That is the answer you 
have just given? — If it is to be created 
it should be by the Indian Legislature, 
so that we can get the Constitution 
changed whenever we are strong enough. 

B650. Meantime you object to the 
whole thing? — ^Yes. 

B651. You object to the fact of the 
Statutory Board being appointed at all? 
— ^We first object to that, but if the 
Board is to be established it should be 
established by Indian Legislature. 

B652. Leave the second part out, that 
is a minor matter. You are against the 
establishment of the Board. Why do you 
tell us a Board, however, established, 
would not be in the interests of Indian 
labour Why should not a Board com- 
posed of experts be just as much m 
favour of Labour as persons who have 
no knowledge of railways? — It will de- 
pend on the creation of the Board. At 
present we feel if the Board is created 
under the present constituencies, when 
the claims of ^Labour are not sufficiently 
recognised, that Board is not likely to be 
favourable to Labour It is a question of 
our ability to influence; whether we can 
influence Indian Legislature better than 
the British Parliament is a matter of 
opinion. 

Earl of Derby, 

B653. I understand your answer is 
this: You object to the whole proposal, 
but, at the same time, if there is to be 
one, you want it to be done by the Indian 
Legislature so that you feel that on that 
Legislature you may have more influence 
to change the provisic^ns in the way you 
desire? — That is my point. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 

B654. My question arising on that is 
why should it* be easier to influence a 
very large number than it would be to 
influence a small number? A small num- 
ber would be a Board, however estab- 
lished. The Board would be a small 
number compared to the total Legisla- 
ture? — ^You mean why should we object 
to a Board? 

Sir J ohn Wardlav^Milne^li That is 
what I want to get at. It seems to be 
all in favour of Labour. 

Sir Manubhai N, 

B655, ^'It is not right that the 
Federal Legislature's control over the 
policy and administration of Railways 
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should in any way be weakened by the 
creation of a Si>atutory Railway Board.’’ 
Why should it be weakened? — That de- 
pends on the constitution of the Railway 
Board. If we expect a Board where 
Labour will be sujBSiciently represented 
we may not take that view. 

Sir John Wardlaw^Milne, 

B656. You do not object tO' the Board, 
but you are interested in what the com- 
position of the Board will be? — ^Yes, that 
IS our view. 

Lord DankeillouT, 

B6d7. I am not quite clear what is the 
relation between the two bodies whoi are 
represented here? — (Mr. Shiva Bao,) 
The Unions which are affiliated to the 
Bengal Trades Union Federation — seven 
of them are afiSlliated also to the National 
Trades Union Federation, but the Ben- 
gal Trades Union Federation as such has 
no connection whatsoever with the 
National Trades Union Federation. 

B658. There is no joint body or Con- 
gress which comprises both? — (Mr. Afiab 
AIL) The Bengal Federation is particu- 
larly an organisation of the afliliated 
organisations of the Central Organisation 
(that is to say, the National Trades 
Union Federation) for Provincial pur- 
poses. 

B659. There is no Trades Union Con- 
gress which comprises both the National 
Trades Union Federation and the Bengal 
Trades Union Federation? — In a way 
both are one. (Mr. Joshi,) Tlie Bengal 
Trades Union Federation is not really 
a separate body. It consists of the same 
Unions which are affiliated to the larger 
« body. 

B660. But not all. There are some 
others besides, I understand ? —I do not 
know of any. 

B661, He said seven? — (Mr. Aftab 
AIL) We have nine Unions in the Bengal 
Trades Union Federation, and of these 
nine Unions seven are here affiliated in 
our Federation, but two are taken into 
the Federation subject to their affiliation 
with the National Federation. 

B662. Thete is overlapping, as it were? 
— ^Yes. 

B663. Of the National Trades Union 
Federation what is the total membershij) 
of the Unions affiliated to them? — (Mr. 
Shtva Bao,) Wo have 78,CKX)— that is the 
strength of the Unions affiliated to the 
Indian* Trades Union Federation which 
k now merged in the National Trades 
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Union Federation. In addition, the 
Railwaymen’a Federation contains 
129,000, and several of the Railway 
Unions are now coming into the National 
Trades Union Federation, so at the 
present moment, our strength would be, 
say, about 120,000 or 130,000. It is an 
approximate number. 

B664. The National Trades Union Fed- 
eration represent some 125,000.? — ^Yes, 
approximately, because new Unions are 
now coming into this Central organisa- 
tion. 

B665. Can yon tell me what is the total 
number of registered Trade Unionists in 
India? — I could give you that number, 
but just at the moment I cannot. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne^l It is only 
a small addition to that total, because 
most of them are in the Federation. 

Lord Bankeillour. 

B666. I understand you want for your 
representation the representation confined 
to registered Trades Unions? — Yes. 

Mr. Isaac Foot, 

B667. Mr. Joshi, or Mr. Shiva^Sao, 
you have gathered up your general ob- 
jections to the "White Paper, and then 
you particularise your objections at the 
end of your Memorandum. You speak 
about the "White Paper proposals being 
reactionary. May I put this general 
question: Would you rather have condi- 
tions as they are, or the White Paper, 
if that could be achieved? — (Mr. JoshL) 
I am not prepared to give a categorical 
reply, because it is difficult to-day to 
give that reply. 

B668. It is only upon your own word- 
ing. You speak here in the middle of 
the last paragraph (that is where you 
gather everything up) of : ** The in- 

auguration of a Constitution on the lines 
of the White Paper will bring no relief 
to the Indian workers, and they are one 
with other sections of public opinion in 
India in condemning the proposals as 
reactionary. You have got that in 
your last paragraph. You sep there 

The inauguration of a Constitution.’’ 
Will you read those three lines to your- 
self. The question is simply this, Mr. 
Joshi : You have been in touch, and no 
one is better qualified to speak than 
yourself. You condemn the White Paper 
proposals. Would you rather not have 
the White Paper proposals and*" leave 
things as they are, if that were the only 


choice.? — As regards this sentence it- 
self — 

B669. I quite understand that you are 
opposed to the White Paper, that you 
want very substantial amendments of it? 
Supposing nothing more than the White 
Paper could be achieved, would you say 
you would rather have things as they 
are? — I will not give a definite reply to 
that to-day. 

B670'. I will not press you for a reply 
if you do not desire to give one. Air. 
Joshi, you have been, of course, a 
colleague pf ours in the adjoining room, 
and you have heard the contention made 
by Sir Charles Innes and others, that 
one advantage of a measure of reform 
would be the releasing of forces now 
devoted to barren political purposes to 
economic reform and social uplift. Is 
that the general contention of your 
Union? Would you believe that such 
forces could be released for that purpose 
by a large measure pf self-government? 
— ^Yes, if the Legislatures are really 
representative of various interests, 
especially of the poorer cljasses, and, if 
they feel that the Legislatures will do 
them some good, I think that will be the 
result of the new Constitution. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 

B671. May I ask this one general 
question : If your anticipations regard- 
ing these alterations in the White Paper 
are not realised, do you think that there 
will be co-operation among the labour- 
ing classes in India for reforms on the 
basis of the "White Paper, or will there 
be active opposition?—! prefer not to 
give a reply to that, because, although 
we are here to represent our organisa- 
tion we do not know what view the 
organisation will take when that situa- 
tion arises. 

B672. You gave a figurp of 120,000 to 
130,000 as the number probably enrolled 
in the Trades Unioiis. I will assume 
that it may be that, or more ?— ' (Mr. 
Shiva Mao*) To correct that particular 
point, I should say: enrolled in Unions 
affiliated to the National Trades Union 
Federation. 

B673. There are just a few outside--* 
small numbers? — ^Yes. 

Sir John Wa^dlaw-Milne,’] Let us 
assume 120,000, or 130,000, or 150,000, or 
200,000. Can you give us any idea at all 
how many people are engaged in industry 
in India? 1 only want the roughest 
answer. 
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Earl of Derby, 

B674. It IS given here? — (Mr. Joshi.) 
That depends on what we call indus- 
try.” If it is organised industry 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

B675. I meant organised industry such 
as your Trades Unions deal with? — (Mr. 
Shiva Bao.) 4,000,000 to 5,000,000. (Mr. 
Joshi.) We have given the figures. 

! B676. 4, '000,000 to 5,000,000?— Yes. 

• B677. Of which your Trades Unions at 
present represent, whatever it may he,* 
150,000 to 200,000?— Yes. 

B678. It is therefore the case that, 
speaking for the Trades Unions at the 
moment, you cannot be said to be 
speaking at the moment for those 
engaged in industry in India ? — It is 
really a representation through those 
who are organised, but we consider that 
is the fairest representation, because 
there are no other people who .will be 
able to represent them. 

B679. I quite agree that there is 
nobody else to put their case? — Exactly. 

B680. But you still agree with my 
point? — ^Yes. 

B681. That it is only a very small 
number who are actually represented? 
— ^Yes. 

B682. You said in the early part of 
your evidence that one of the funda- 
mental rights that you wanted was a 
right to Old Age Pensions, and that 
kind of thing? — Yes. 

B683. Do you know anywhere in the 
world where there is a fundamental right 
to an Old Age Pension? Is not that a 
matter purely of Government action in 
one country or another, according to the 
financial conditions of the country? — 
There are some Constitutions in which 
the social legislation is put down ag a 
fundamental right — some European Con- 
stitutions. 

B684. There may be some. I do not 
know of them. I will be glad if you 
will tell us? — There are some. 

B685. You have suggested that your 
Trades Unions representatives should be 
elected by some form of electoral College 
in the same way as the Chambers of Com- 
merce?— -Yes, tha^t is for the Central 
Legislature. 

* 

B6S6. You realise that in the case of 
the Chambers of Commerce of India the 
electorate is a very small one ? — ^Yes 
their electorate is a small one, ^ 
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B687. Generally speaking, it would be 
true to say that it is an educated elec- 
torate ? — Yes. 

B688. By that I mean that the mem- 
bers then asked to vote would have a 
knowledge of the people they are asked 
to vote for, and their qualifications, and 
so on? — ^Yes. 

B689. It IS surely not the case that you 
can compare such an electorate with the 
electorate you could get through a Trades 
Union as at present constituted? — I 
think our members will know our repre- 
^jsentatives. If it is a question of mere 
knowing, they will know who can speak 
for them, and who will defend their in- 
terests. 

B690. You think they can act in the 
same way? — I think in this matter they 
can. 

B691. You think they could be trusted 
to represent the 4,000,000 who are not 
in the Trades Unions? — I think they could 
be trusted and should be trusted. (Mr. 
Shiva Bao.) If the suggestion be that the 
members of the Executives of Trade 
Unions, because some of them are illiter- 
ate, therefore they are incapable of taking 
wise decisions, may I say, with all re- 
spect, it is a very mistaken point of view. 

B692. Let me make it quite clear. 1 
have never made any such suggestion. I 
have merely asked whether they would 
represent them. I have not made any 
sudh suggestion. You are asking for 
Trade Union Constituencies? — ^Yes. 

Bm. That is constituencies which will 
elect representatives who are Trade 
Unionists? — ^Registered Trade Unionists, 

B694. Do you know any country in the 
world where Trade Unionists have a right 
to be elected because they are Trade 
Unionists? — I do not know that Chambers 
of Commerce have. We are dealing with 
very special conditions in India and we 
are asking for the same right that* has 
been given to commercial and landlords^ 
organisations. 

B696. You know of no other casej but 
in India the circumstances are excep- 
tional?— Yes. (Mr. Joshi.) And the Royal 
Commission and the Indian Labour Com- 
mittee have recommended it. 

B696. You refer to the disadvantageous 
effects of tariff measures in India. Is it 
not the case that one of the greatest 
causes of the poverty, or so-called 
poverty, of India is due to the fact that 
the agriculturist, owing to the subdivision 
of land and increase ol population, has 
^ly work for about 150 days in the year? 
You know that?— (Mr. Okowdhury.) Yes. 
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B697. Therefore, is it not desirable to 
some extent, and if tariffs result in an 
increase in the industrial life of India, 
IS it not a good thing, if that results, 
that it should provide employment tor 
the people .P — If it is not a discrimnnatory 


tariff: it benefits one class las against 
another. 

B698. It is not tariffs you object to: 
It is the kind of tariffs? — ^Yes. 

Earl of Derby ] Mr. Chowdhury, we 
can now release you. 


(Mr, Chowdhury is directed to withdraw.) 


Witness (Mr. Joshi.) May I make a 
short statement? 

Earl of Derby, 

B699. I was about to ask you if you* 
wished to do so.P — As regards the two repre- 
sentations, I would like the Sub-Committee 
to note, in the first place, this fact, that 
seven out of the nine Unions which the 
Bengal Federation has got are affiliated 
to the Central body. That is one fact. 
The second fact I would like the Com- 
mittee to note is this, that I myself was 
present when the meeting was held to 
discuss this question at Calcutta. In the 
meeting at Calcutta the majority of the 
members present were from Bengal and 
belonged to the Bengal Trades Union 
Federation. If they had to say anything 
different from us the whole document 
[which is before us, namely, Memorandum 
54, would have been according to their 
view, but this document — ^the resolution^ 
— ^was appioved by the whole body that 
was present, .without any objection by 
anybody. We therefore hold that even 
the Bengal Trades Union Federation ap- 
proves of the document which we have 
presented and for which we stand. As 
regards the particular point raised by 
Mr. Chowdhury, namely, the special 
powers given to the Governor to protect 
Labour interests, I have made it quite 
clear that we do not agree with that 
view because we feel that the special 
power of the Governor is more likely to 
be used against us than in our favour. 
Secondly, I think there is some reference 
in his Memorandum to Special Labour 
Constituencies. We have also explained 
that as regards that, our view is that, 
so far as possible, we would prefer a re- 
presentation of Labour through Trade 
Unions rather than through Special Con- 
stituencies. We consider there is a dis- 
advantage to labour through Special Con- 
stituencies because our candidates .will 
not have sufficient money to fight elec- 
tions in large constituencies. That will 
be our real disadvantage. Therefore, we 
would prefer, so far as possible, all the 
representation to be given to Labour to 


be given through Trade Unions. That is 
all that I have to say. 

B700. Would you like to add anything, t 
Mr. Shiva Rao? — (Mr. Shiva Bao.) li 
•would like to make one point only in, 
addition to what Mr. Joshi has said. 
From the questions asked it seems that 
some Members of the Committee have the 
impression (and I think that is sup- 
ported to a certain extent by the 
Memorandum Mr. Chowdhury put for- 
ward) that in recent years in India 
strikes have been engineered for political 
purposes and that Unions are under the 
control of politicians. I would like to say 
this, that, while it is undoubtedly true 
that when Mr. Gandhi started the first 
Non-Co-op eration Movement in 1920 or 
1921, a few strikes of that character did 
take place. It is equally true that 
during the last three years, when the 
Civil Disobedience Movement has been 
very strong, the Congressmen have kept 
absolutely aloof from Trade Unions. 

Mr. A. JET. Ghuznavi. 

B701. Not in Bengal? — It may not be 
so in Bengal, but I am talking of some 
big strikes which have taken place m 
India during the last three years while 
the Civil Disobedience Movement has 
been going on : a railway strike, the 
strikes in South India in the textile 
mills : every one of those strikes has 
taken place absolutely on economic 
grounds. 

B702. What about Bombay? — There it 
.was wage cuts and retrenchment in the 
railways. Congressmen have said to me 
in private, ** We keep aloof from the 
Unions because we do not want your , 
Unions to come under the Ordinances,'’ 

I would make this point quite clear, 
because there may be an impression in 
the minds of some people that the Unions 
are likely to be captured by politicians. 

We Unions are strong, we are able to 
hold our own even against Congressmen. 

In a Municipal Election in Madras Con- 
gress decided to put up a candidate 
against ours, and we won the election by 
320 to 200 votes. It was a municipal 
election. (Mr, Aftab Ali.) 1 wish to say 
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that the Memorandum submitted by Mr. 
Chowdhucy has been printed in London. 
If the Bengal Trades Unio-n Federation 
officially prepared a Memorandum I think 
it would have been better advised to have 
printed it in Calcutta, and they could 
have sent it here. 

Earl of Derby, 

B7H}3. I think you have made your 
point quite clear? — (Mr. Shiva Itao,) 
We sent copies of this Memorandum to all 
our affiliated Unions in India 3ust before 
I left. (Mr. Aftah Ali.) My next point 
ie this : I do not say that we did not 
appoint Mr. Ohowdhury as our repre- 
sentative, but, at the same time, when 
we left, there was no certainty whether 
he would be called as a witness or not, 
and cur Memorandum was prepared by 
the Federation and this other Memo- 
randum of his I want the Committee to 
treat as a personal one and not as the 


Memorandum of the Bengal Trades Union 
Federation. The next thing is the 
special powers for the Governor for which 
he has asked in the name of the Federa- 
tion. This I consider will be a very great 
danger because, whatever powers the 
Governor has now, at least so far as I 
am concerned, always go against the 
workers. Theje has been talk of dis- 
order, of strikes and all these things. So 
far as I know, especially in Bengal, when- 
ever we have had a strike it has always 
been the Police who created the disorder, 
not the people who took part in the 
strike. Mr. Ohowdhury feared that the 
Trades Unions would be captured by the 
politicians. If the Trades Unions could 
be captured, I, a seaman signing for 18 
rupees a month in 1922, would not be 
going to Geneva as a delegate and also 
coming before* this Committee to-day. 

Earl of Derby, 2 We are very much 
obliged to you gentlemen? 


(The Wttnesses are directed to withdraw,) 
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Marquess of Lothian. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major The Hon. E. Cadogan. 
Mr. Cocks. 

I 


Present : 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 
Miss Pickford. 


Delegates : 

Dr. Ambedkar. I Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

Begum Sbah Nawaz. 1 

The MAiRQUESS of LOTHIAN in the Chair. 


Lady Layton, Mrs. O. Steachby and Sir Philip Hamoo, are called in and 

examined as follows : 


Marquess of Lothian, 

Cl. Lady Layton, are you acting as 
spokesman of the Delegation ? — (Lady 
Layton ) Yes. 

C2. You represent the list of Associa- 

* (MEMORANDUM 60. EVIDENCE O] 
MITTEE FOR INDIAN 


tions and Societies mentioned in the 
Memorandum ? — Yes. 

C3. And certain other individuals? — 
Yes. The Memorandum is as follows: 

r BEHALF OP THE BRITISH COM- 
WOMEN’S FRANCHISE. 


Composition op Committee. 

1. The British Committee for Indian 
Women’s Franchise represents over two 
million women foters of this country, 
belonging to associations with widely 
differing aims, and including members 
of all political parties. Besides associa- 
tions a number of iMembers of Parlia- 
ment, both men and women, and others 
speciaUf interested in the subject have 
joined the Committee. 

We are united in our desire to register 
in the strongest terms our protest against 
the inadequacy of the proposals of the 
White ^ Paper in regard to women^s 
franchise, and to urge the Joint Select 
Gornmittee to make recommendations 
which will secure a ratio of women to 
men ^ voters, both for the Federal and 
Provincial Legislatures, at least equal to 
the ratio of one woman to four and aJicdf 
men proposed by the Indian Franchise 
Committee, 

Reasons for the Bhitish Committee’s 
Support of the Claims of Indian 
Women to an Adequate Pranohisb. 

^ 2. The reasons why our Committee feel 
impelled to take action in this matter 
^n be very briefly stated. 

(a) The problem of making a new 
Constitution fo^r India is one which 
Effects Britain as well as India. The 


provisions ofithat new Constitution 
will have to be approved by Parlia- 
ment, and the responsibility for those 
provisions must rest ultimately on the 
electors, both men and women. 

(6) Our Committee feel a deep con- 
cern and responsibility in regard to 
the provisions specifically affecting 
women. This is the only occasion on 
.which organised British women as 
fully enfranchised citizens have had 
the opportunity of effectively in- 
fluencing the destinies of the women 
of India. 

(c) The Women’s Movement has 
always been international in its out- 
look, bringing together women of all 
countries working with similar aims 
and ideals, and thus fostering a feel- 
ing of solidarity among women. But 
between the women of Britain and 
the women of India the bond is par- 
ticularly close. It is a bond, not only 
of association under a common flag 
for 160 years, but a bond strengthened 
by the ties of love and friendship in 
common social and educational work. 
British women have watched with 
sympathy and admiration the rapid 
progress of the Women’s Movement 
in India, and are anxious to place 
at the service of the women of India 
all the help that they can give from 
their own wider political experienoe. 
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(d) The disabilities, legal and 
social, from which the women of 
India still sniffer, their lack of educa- 
tional opportunities, and the fact 
that for 150 years the government 
of India has been almost entirely m 
men^s hands, make it imperative that 
women should be given ad.equate 
opportunity and power to express 
their views in the new Constitution. 

(e) It is the declared policy of 
Government to see that the interests 
of all sections of India's population 
are fairly represented, and our Com- 
mittee wish to emphasise the fact 
that for no section of the community 
is this more necessary than for the 
women of India. 

British Women and the Franchise. 

3. Not many years have passed since 
the women of Great Britain achieved full 
rights of citizenship. Every step thus 
won — opportunities of education, the 
entry into learned professions, rights 
affecting the status of wives and mothers, 
political rights — was won after a long 
and arduous struggle, to which the entire 
working lives of innumerable women were 
devoted and on which vast sums of i^oney 
were expended. Especially during the 
closing years of the struggle, much bitter- 
ness was engendered and many unhappy 
incidents took place. It would be a 
grave misfortune if in India, where the 
work of women in many fields of social 
and educational effort i^ so sorely 
needed, a similar struggle became neces- 
sary. 

4. Members of our Committee realise 
how much the vote has meant to the 
women of this country. It has served 
both as a means of self-protection and as 
an opportunity for bringing their in- 
fluence to bear for the lienefit of the 
whole community, especially in the realm 
of social welfare. With regard to their 
own protection, for instance, it is note- 
worthy, that during the first eighteen 
years of this century, only four Acts were 
» passed relating specially to the position of 
women, whereas, duriijg the nine years 
after their partial enfranchisement, some 
20 Acts were passed dealing with ques- 
tions such as the removal of sex dis- 
abilities, the admission of .wmen to Par- 
liament, to the Bench and to the legal 
profession, etc., to the rights of guardian- 
ship over children, to the position of un- 
married mothers, to widows' and orphans' 
pensions, and so on. On questions affect- 


ing the whole community, the influence 
of women voters has been most notice- 
able in the increasing support given to 
causes such as disarmament, housing and 
education. 

Indian Women and the Franchise. 

5. It may be argued that advances for 
British women were spread over a long 
period and that the small measure of 
franchise proposed by the White Paper is 
a fair instalment considering the present 
status of women in India. It has always 
been brought up as an aigument against 
the extension of the franchise to any new 
category of voters in this country, and 
no doubt in others, that they are not 
sufficiently educated, politically or other- 
wise. This argument does not take into 
account the great strides which the 
women's movement in India has made 
during the last few years, stimulated very 
largely by the political desip for national 
self-government. A generous measure of 
enfranchisement is the surest way of 
directing these energies along constitu- 
tional lines. Experience has shown that 
the most thorough and effective method 
of providing political education is to give 
the actual responsibility of the vote. 
Further, those members of our Committee 
who have worked in India wish to endorse 
the statement of the Education Committee 
of the Statutory Commission, that The 
innate intelligence of the Indian woman, 
her feeling of domestic responsibility, her 
experience of household management, 
make her shrewd, penetrating, wise 
within her own sphere. In all matters 
of educational and social reform, the 
counsel and the active work of women arc 
essential both in administration and 
public affairs." 

6. The grave legal and social disabilities 
which Indian women have for years been 
attempting to remove affect the efficiency 
of the whole nation. Girls' education 
still lags far behind the boys', the evil 
of child marriage is still rampant, 
maternal mortality is terribly high, the 
provision of medical aid for women totally 
inadequate, the laws of inheritance in- 
equitable. At present the si^m spent on 
girls' education in British India is about 
one-seventh of that spent on the educa- 
tion of hoys. Although there are some 
25U,000 women factory workers, there is 
still only one woman Factory Inspector. 
As t^tified by the unanimous opinion of 
medical women in India, very little pro- 
gress can be made in providing adequate 
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medical aid for women unless and until 
women administrative medical officers are 
appointed in each province. 

On such grounds it is essential that 
women should he placed in a position to 
secure attention to their needs from the 
very foundation of the ne,w Constitution 
and during its most important formative 
years. The framing of a new Constitu- 
tion presents a unique opportunity which 
will have passed, once the constitutional 
structure has taken definite shape and 
hardened along definite lines. Fresh 
vested interests will grow up, and it may 
be increasingly difficult for women to 
obtain a fair share of educational funds 
and a* portion of administrative posts if 
these are not obtained at the outset. 

Obitioism of the Feanohisb Peoposals 
OF THE White Papedr. Alteenative 
Suggestions. 

7. The proposals of the White Paper 
actually reduSe the voting strength for 
women suggested by the Indian Franchise 
Committee to a nominal ratio of one 
woman to seven men for the Provincial, 
and one woman to 20 men for the Federal 
Legislatures. Can it possibly be claimed 
that such a franchise will give women an 
effective Voice? 

The Literacy Qualification, 

8. The reduction in numbers of the 
women’s vote in the White Paper pro- 
posals as compared with those of the 
Indian Franchise Committee is due to 
the dropping of the proposed test of 
simple literacy as a qualification for 
women voters. This test would have, for 
women, the very great advantages that 
it would increase their voting strength 
as time goes on without further legisla- 
tion, that it would apply alike to the 
unmarried, the married and the 
widowed, to those who have received their 
education at home as well as those who 
have been to school, and that it would 
serve as a stimulus to education, both 
that of girls and that of adult women. 
It has the unanimous support of women, 
both in England and in India. Accord- 
ing to the proposals of the White Paper, 
only in the^ province of Madras is it re- 
tained. In four provinces the educational 
standard now demanded is no less than 
matriculation or school-leaving certificate, 
a standard which very many educated 
women have had no chance of attaining, 
for lack of suitable schools or because 
they were in purdah. We memhers of 
the British Committee for Indian 


Women's Franchise, desire to protest 
most strongly against this modification 
of the Franchise Committee's proposal, 
and urge the Joint Select Committee to 
accept simple literacy as a qualification 
for the franchise for women in all pro- 
vinces. If the obstacles alleged against 
it are administrative, and these can be 
overcome in Madras, it is difficult to 
believe that they are insuperable in other 
provinces. Evidently they were not so 
considered at the time when the Fran- 
chise Committee undertook its detailed 
investigations in India only a year ago 
and made its recommendations. 

Application for the Vote. 

9. A second, hardly less important, 
whittling down of the Franchise Com- 
mittee’s proposals in the White Paper 
IS the provision that a woman qualified 
to vote in respect of her husband’s 
property must apply to be put on the 
register, though her husband is not 
required to do so. * 

This proviso seems to the Committee 
not only an unfair discrimination between 
men and women, but one calculated to 
reduce the estimated voting ratio of one 
woman to seven men to something very 
far Jbelow that estimate. Even in this 
country it would be found very irksome, 
but for Indian women there is in most 
places so much less freedom of movement 
than for Englishwomen that such a pro- 
vision, in the opinion of many well quali- 
fied to judge, could not fail to result in 
a very subst|Lntial reduction of the poten- 
tial voters. 

We note with satisfaction that the 
Wliite Paper itself states in this connec- 
tion — Sis Majesty's Government are 
very anxious that the proportion of 
women electors should he adequate, and 
further consideration of the above 
arrangements may he necessary." Our 
Committee, therefore, urge most strongly, 
that this new discrimination between men 
and women should not be imposed. 

If, however, the Joint Select Oon^- 
mittee should unfortunately come to the 
conclusion that the condition of applica- 
tion is unavoidable, then it will be most" 
necessary that the numbers thus lost 
should be made up by one of the alterna- 
tive qualifications suggested in the 
Memorandum submitted by Miss Bath- 
bone (para. *l6), or in some other way. 

Franchise for the Federal Legislatv/r^. 

IQ. For the Federal Legislature, in 
order to secure an adequate proportion of 
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women electors, the Inditan Franchise 
Committee made two proposals, viz. : (1) 
that for the first election the names of all 
women entered on the provincial rolls 
under the literacy qualification should be 
included as voters and subsequently re- 
tained on the roll and (2) that the edu- 
cational qualification for women after the 
first election should by the Upper Pri- 
mary Standard. 

Both these proposals are dropped in the 
White Paper, which lays down no special 
qualifications for women. 

Yet it was expressly stated by the 
Prime Minister in his letter of instruc- 
tions to the Indian Franchise Committee 
that : 

His Majesty^ s Government attach 
special importance to the question 
of securing a more adequate enfran^ 
chisement of women than the exists 
ing system^ which applies to wom^en 
the same qualifications as to men, 
and has produced a women’s elec- 
torate numbering less than one^ 
twentieth of the total male elec- 
torate.” 

And the WTiite Paper itself again 
states that: 


” His Majesty’s Government fully 
appreciate the importance of a large 
women’s electorate for the Federal 
Assembly.” 

In spite of these pronouncementSj the 
ratio of women to men is left at its 
present low and totally inadequate figure. 
The reasons given in the White Paper 
are administrative difficulties and objec- 
tions to a differential franchise based on 
education. Our Committee cannot feel 
that these difficulties are insurmountable 
(cf. Memorandum by Miss Rathbone, 
para. 7). 

^ If, as we hope, the qualification of 
simply literacy is accepted for the Pro- 
vinces, then the roll so prepared should 
be used also for the first election for the 
Federal Legislature, as recommended 
by the Franchise Committee. 

Alternatively, our Committee supports 
the suggestions made in several Memo- 
randa,* that an addition to the women'^ 


_ * In the Memoranda submitted by (1) 
Mrs. Subba Rao on behalf of Women 
Members of Local Bodies in the Madras 
Presidency j (2) Mrs. P. K. Sen on behalf 
Sf Mahili Samiti, Bengal: (3) 

Mrs. Hensman on behalf of 450 women 
Subbarayan: (5) 

Miss Eleanor Rathbone. 


electorate may conveniently be made 
by adding the wives of the men property 
voters for the Centre, whose names will 
be readily available from the rolls of the 
voters for the provincial councils. 

Franchise on Husband’s Property Quali- 
fication. 

11. Lastly, the British Committee for 
Indian Women’s Franchise are aware 
that there is a strong feeling among 
many, though not all, of the organised 
women in India against the proposed 
enfranchisement of women on the 
property qualification of their husbands. 
We should like to point out that these 
Indian women’s associations took their 
stand from the beginning on adult 
suffrage, because they believed it to be 
the only means of giving representation 
to ail interests, including equal voting 
strength to men and w^onien. We under- 
stand that they have now put forward as 
an alternative adult suffrage in urban 
areas only. 

Our Committee fully realise the import- 
ance of meeting the desires of Indian 
women, but in case the Joint Select 
Committee should consider it impossible 
to grant their demand in this respect, 
we wish to register our carefully con- 
sidered view that the granting of special 
qualifications to women, such as the 
Mamed Women’s qualification, would re- 
present a far neai*er approach to real 
equality than the granting of a paper 
equality which would in fact enfranchise 
only a minute proportion of women. 

Members of our Committee desire to 
record their own experience of the vote 
given on the husband’s property qualifi- 
cation. This was in use in this country 
from 1918 to 1928 to supplement the 
independent property qualification. 
Although there was at first some hesita- 
tion in accepting this qualification, it 
worked quite satisfactorily and caused no 
resentment in practice in spite of the 
large number of professional and in- 
dustrial unmarried women in England 
who were excluded at the time from ex- 
ercising the vote. It raised the status 
of all women by giving them an effective 
voice in the government of the country, 
and that of married women in particular 
by showing that the State valued their 
experience as mothers and home-naakers. 

It was also found that men who had 
had misgivings as to the wisdom of 
granting the suffrage to women were re- 
assured by a conviction that the mothers 
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of families were likely to prove a stabilis- 
ing element in the community and to 
exercise their vote with a due sense of 
responsibility. 

Apart from adult suffrage, the wife’s 
vote is the only qualification suggested 
in the White Paper, which enfranchises 
immediately any large number of women. 
Should it be dropped and no other quali- 
fication substituted in its place, the 
women’s vote would fall to about 
2 millions for the whole of British India, 
making it entirely negligible in any 
single constituency and for any single 
candidate. 

Ormn Proposals Supported by the 
British Committee. 

Upper Chamber, 

12. No mention is made in the White 
Paper of any provision as regards women 
in the Upper Chamber of the Federal 
Legislature. Our Committee urge that 
provision should be made to secure the 
inclusion of a certain number of women 
in that Chamber and that the qualifica- 
tions required of members should be ad- 
justed so as to facilitate this. 

Fundamental Bights, 

13. We note from the White Paper 
(page 37) that His Majesty’s Government 
proposes to provide for what are com- 
monly called “ fundamental rights ” in 
two ways, namely, by including certain 
provisions in the Constitution Act and 
by recommending others not suitable for 
statutory enactment for inclusion in a 
pronouncement by the Sovereign. Our 
Committee urge that in both classes of 
provision, the case of women be taken 
specifically into account. In matters 
-especially of “ personal liberty and 
eligibility for public office,” it is de- 
sirable to guard against discrimination 
On the ground of sex no less than of 
caste or religion. The Beport of the 
Minorities Sub-Committee of the Bound 
Table Conference, 12th November, 1930, 
to 19th January, 1931, states that; 

“ One of the chief proposals brought 
before the Suh~Commtttee^ was the in- 
clusion in the Constitution of a declara- 
tion of fundamental rights safeguarding 
the cultural and religious life of the 
^a/rious commanities and securing to 
every individual^ without discrimination 
as to race, caste, creed or sex, the free 
exercise of economic, social and civil 
rights . (Page 46.) Tn Great Britain, 
the Sex Disqualification (Bemoval) Act 


(1919) provides a precedent for dealing 
with a number of disabilities based on 
sex in a single comprehensive Act. The 
experience of that Act also, however, 
warns our Committee of the necessity for 
very careful drafting, if comprehensive 
declarations of this kind are to be really 
effective in achieving their purpose. 

Summary and Conclusion. 

14. The British Committee for Indian 
Women’s Franchise urge the Joint Select 
Committee : 

(1) To accept simple literacy as a 
qualification for the franchise for 
women in all Provinces : 

(2) Not to impose the condition 
of application for women voters 
qualified in respect of their husband's 
property qualification: 

(3) In the event of the conditTon 
of application being considered un- 
avoidable, to replace the number of 
voters thus lost by some alternative 
qualification : 

(4) To increase the ratio of women 
voters for the Federal Legislature by 
reverting to the proposals of the 
Indian Franchise Committee or by 
adding the wife voters from the Pro- 
vincial rolls . 

(6) To make provisions for the in- 
clusion of women in the Upper Cham- 
ber of the Federal Legislature : 

(6) To include women in any de- 
claration of fundamental rights,'^ 

In conclusion, the members of this 
Ck)mmittee desire once more to urge 
that, on whatever qualifications the fran- 
chise IS finally based, tho women^s vot- 
ing strength should be made up at the 
very least bo the ratio of one woman to* 
4i men, both for the Federal and Pro- 
vincial Legislatures. 

The Simon Commission, the Bound 
Table Conference, the Indian Franchise 
Committee, and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment itself have repeatedly acknowledged 
the importance of securing an adequate 
voting ratio for women. If the Joint 
Select Committee sincerely desire to 
satisfy the legitimate expectations 
aroused among the women of India and 
of Great Britain by these repeated de- 
clarations, we feel confident that means 
of surmounting the administrative diffi- 
culties can and will bo found. 

The Association of Assistant Mistresses. 
The Association of Women Clerks anA 

Secretaries. 
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The British Federation of University 
Women. 

The Head Mistresses’ Association. 

The London and National Society for 
Women’s Service. 

The National Council for Equal Citizen- 
ship. 

The National Council of Women. 

The Standing Joint Committee of Indus- 
trial Women’s Organisations. 

The Women’s Co-operative Guild. 

The Women’s National Liberal Federa- 
tion. 

The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. 

The National Women’s Citizens Associa- 
tion. 

The Countess of Iveagh, C.B.E., M.P. 
The Viscountess Astor, M.P. 

Mr. S. V. T, Adams, M.P. 

Dr. Margaret Balfour, late Chief Medical 
Officer, Women’s Medical Service, 
India. 

Miss Caton. 

Miss Thelma Cazalet, M.P. 

Captain V. A. Cazalet, M.O., M.P. 

Lady Chatterjee. 

Mrs. Coatman. 

Mrs. Copeland, M.P. 

Mrs. Corbett Ashby. 

Miss F. M. Graves, M.P. 

Sir Philip Hartog, K.B.E., C.I.E. 

Lady Hartog. 

Miss Florence Horsbrugh, M.P. 

Mr. J. Campbell Ker, C.S.I., C.I.E., 
M.P. 

Mr. Hamilton Kerr, M.P. 

Mrs Lankester. 

Lady Layton. 

Miss Megan Lloyd George, M.P. 

Mr. Geoffrey Le M. Mander, M.P. 

Major J. Milner, M.C., T.D., LL B 
M.P. ’ 

Mr. A. H. F. Molson, M.P. 

Mr. W. Nunn, M.P. 

Miss Eleanor Rathbone, M.P. 

Lady Reed. 

Dr. Agnes Soott, late Chief Medical 
Officer, Women’s Medical Service, 
India. 

Mrs. Shaw, M.B.E., M.P. 

Sir Walter Smiles, M.P. 

Mrs. Tate, M.P. 

Miss Irene Ward, C.B.E., M.P. 

Col. Rt. Hon. J. C, Wedgwood, D.S 0 
M.P. ■ 


C4. Would I be correct in saying that 
this is a Committee specially constituted 
for dealing with the problem of the 


Franchise for Indian women? it has 
no other purpose? — That is quite correct. 

C5. And you claim to represent some 
2,000,000 voters, which, I suppose, means 
the Members of these other Associations? 
— That is so. 

C6. Should I be correct in interpret- 
ing your Memorandum to mean that the 
primary consideration you have in mind 
is that the ratio of women to men voters 
should be at least equal to one woman 
to men, rather than any specific 
detail? — Yes, that is so. 

07. I do not know whether you have 
had an opportunity of reading the evi- 
dence which has been published in the 
last few days in regard to the Women’s 
question — Yes, I have followed it very 
closely. 

C8. Do you want to add anything to 
your Memorandum m the light of that 
evidence? — I should like to be able to do 
so. 


vyxxA ^uu maise a statement now, 
then? — I should like to recall, first of all 
that the Organisations I represent do 
really cover practically all the organised 
women in this country of all Parties, 
and doing every kind of work, and that 
we have set out in our Memorandum 
submitted ^ to the Committee what 
"^^y consider to be the mini- 
mum conditions that will ensure 
a reasonable enfranchisement of women 
under the new Indian Constitution, 
ihese proposals are far more modest than 
the claims of some of the Indian Women’s 
Urgamsations,* but though we are fully 
at one with the Indian Women a^ to the 
immense importance, from a social 
economic and political point of view, of 
giving as great a measure of political 
power as possible to Indian women, we 
recognise ^ the practical difficulties ex- 
pounded in the Lothian Report, and we 
realise that the full enfranchisement of 
women means a revolution in India, and 
that it can only he accomplished by 
s ages. The Women’s Organisations have 
iTT + W profoundly disappointed to 
see that the White Paper has still fur- 
ther whittled^ down the Lothian Report 

tS lias de- 

fended the proposition that wives of 

present property voters to the Provincial 
Councils should only be enfranchised on 

matically. This will so reduce the num- 
ber of women on the electorate as L 
make utterly inadequate. If I kave 
followed the Secretary of State’s evident 
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correctly, the main reasons for this are 
administrative dilhculties; first, the 
administrative difficulty of enrolling 
wives,* and, secondly, the administrative 
difficulty of providing polling accommoda- 
tion for so large a number of women at 
the first elections As regards this first 
administrative difficulty, we suggest 
this could be overcome by enrolling 
the wife merely as the wife of 
Mr So-and-So,” and making the 
husband responsible for her identifi- 
cation in the polling booth at the 
first election, instead of attempting to 
get the actual names of the wives from 
each individual voter I understand 
that a canvass of these voters is, any- 
how, made at regular intervals for 
Revenue registers. It would surely not 
add very considerably to the adminis- 
trative burdens if, at the same time, a 
note was taken as to which property 
voters had a wife or wives living. As re- 
gards the second point, the White Paper 
suggests that its proposals will enfran- 
chise for the Provincial Councils one 
woman for every seven men as compared 
with one woman .for five men in the 
Franchise Committee’s proposals, but the 
Secretary of State admitted, if I inter- 
preted his evidence correctly, that if three 
million out of the 4,000,000 wives do 
^ipplyj which is what is assumed in making 
up this proportion of one in seven, the 
administrative advantages in this respect 
would not be worth the differential 
treatment of the women, but, obviously, 
expected that the application would be 
some figure far less than this, winch 
would mean that we should in the end get 
a proportion of women to men enfran- 
chised of something like one in 16, or 
even something as low as one in 20. It 
would only be in this way that you would 
get this second relief, a relief which I 
venture to say cannot be obtained if the 
White Paper’s original proportion of one 
in seven actually takes place. This only 
corroborates what we have said in our 
Memorandum, that application by the 
wives and dropping the literacy qualifica- 
tion will really enfranchise only about 
one women to about 16 or 20 men — not 
one woman to every seven men. In this 
.country when the registers were left to 
?t!be Party machines to bring up-to-date, 
we all know how very few individual men 
;and women took the initiative, in 
.advance of the excitement of an election, 
-to get -^emselves enrolled. How much 
IfSOyp mu3t this be so for both men and 


women m India? Yet we ask the women, 
thousands of whom are in purdah, and 
miles from any polling station, with few 
postal or transport facilities, many of 
them unable to read, to take this very 
difficult step. Is It not a wholly un- 
reasonable demand? In any case, the 
number who will vote at the first 
election will be much smaller than 
at subsequent elections for all these 
and other reasons. When it is 
more fully realised that issues of 
burning interest to the women are 
under discussion, and they realise the 
power of the vote, this will change. We 
should like further to suggest that, as 
with us, the women who apply will do 
so mostly at the instigation of the most 
strongly organised political party* in 
India this undoubtedly is the Congress 
party. Would it not be wiser to encour- 
age the political consciousness of the more 
moderate elements m the community, by 
not increasing the difficulties under which 
they must in any case labour? We would 
like to remind the S-ecretary of State and 
the Committee of the increasing part that 
the women have taken in the recent 
political movements, and the importance 
of winning their support in the building 
up of the new Constitution. We are quite 
certain that if the proposals in the White 
Paper are not improved in this respect, 
there will bo such strong feeling among 
all the organised Indian women in India 
that they will undoubtedly stir up diffi- 
culties which will create quite as great 
administrative difficulties as the pro- 
posals attempt to meet. We feel it would 
be so much wiser to enlist their support 
by treating them fairly and justly at the 
outset than to create unrest among all 
the Indian women who have so strongly 
supported in the past all attempts to im- 
prove the health and social welfare of 
the people. It would be so much better 
to enlist their support at the outset than 
to drive them to desperate action because 
they have been unfairly treated. 
Furthermore, I want to make it quite 
clear that the organised women of this 
country, of all political parties and em- 
ployed in every walk of life, are not pre- 
pared to accept the administrative diffi- 
culties laid before us by the Secretary 
of State as a sufficient reason to hand 
over to the male voters of India the 
problems of Child Marriages, Cffiild Wel- 
fare, Guardianship of Infants, the rela- 
tions of husband and wife, the laws re- 
lating to property, the whole gamut of 
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problems whose solution or neglect will 
do more than anything else to decide if 
India IS to be a peaceful, happy, healthy 
and economically sound nation. A 
Federal Assembly in which women’s 
voting strength is one in 20, so low as 
to be of no practical value, and in the 
Provincial Assembly one in 16, is totally 
inadequate. 'We urge you to accept, re- 
membering that the Simon Commission 
alter full investigation proposed a pro- 
portion of one to two, while the last 
Round Table Conference took the pro- 
portion of one in five as an unalterable 
basis on which to build 

Mr. Isaac Foot. 

CIO. A minimum basis? — Yes. I am 
obliged for the correction. — and throw 
upon the Provincial Governments during 
the next three months the responsibility 
of finding the most administratively 
possible .way of bringing this about. In 
reply to the defence of the Government 
against granting a specially reduced 
literacy qualification to women, we sug- 
gest that the very inferior educational 
opportunities given to women entirely 
justify the difference. Sir Philip 
Hartog will give evidence on this 
point. As to the administrative dijBS.- 
culties, I should just like to make 
one point. We note that in the 
White Paper the differential qualifii^a- 
tions to be prescribed for the scheduled 
classes are still under consideration. If 
the literacy qualification suggested for 
this purpose by the Franchise Committee 
is likely to be applied there, could not 
similar methods for its application be 
equally well arranged for the women 
This has been the only method proposed 
so far for increasing at the first election 
the proportion of women voting for the 
Federal Assembly. We notice also that 
you consider it necessary to insert in the 
Constitution a definite period during 
which no change can take place in the 
Franchise at all, and later say that the 
Federal Legislature will, presumably, 
settle further advances for the Federa- 
tion, and the Provincial Legislatures for 
the Provinces. This means that this is 
the last chance for the British 
Parliament and public to influence 
the matter at all, and give the women 
of India, who are anyhow in a minority 
in the community, the power to get rid 
of the grave injustices under which they 
suffer, to-day, to an extent probjably 
greater than in any other country in 
the world. We will not dwell on these 


in detail; Miss Rathbone has done that 
adequately in her memorandum, which 
we strongly endorse, but in a country 
which has more than 5,000,000 wives 
under the age of 15 and more than 
100,000 child-widows under the ag(3 of 10, 
and a maternal mortality estimated in 
some districts to he 40 per 1,000, and 
even in the most healthy districts 20 to 
30 per 1,000, this, surely, should give us 
pause before we hand over the power over 
these women without adequate repre- 
sentation for them to stand up for their 
own rights and improve their conditions. 
For the last 150 years individual 
English women have done heroic service 
for women in India, but until the last 
decade it could be truly said that the 
men of this country had the determining 
voice in regard to the status of women 
in India, so far .as it could be affected 
by the Governing administration. Also, 
since the Montagu Reforms, women, 
though enfranchised on technically equal 
terms, have only had a voting strength 
of 1 in 20, and the tendency of the new 
Indian administration, so far as Indians 
have had control in the Provinces, has 
been still further to increase the dis- 
crepancy between girls’ and boys’ educa- 
tion and to do very little to improve the 
medical treatment of the women in the 
villages. Since the enfranchisement of 
women in this country, we feel that we 
share the responsibility, and that we 
should be betraying the interests of 
Indian women if we acquiesced in Parlia- 
ment setting up a Constitution under 
which their representation is extremely 
small, and the prospects of its extension 
extremely remote. For that reason, we 
take a very strong stand that wo shall 
not be prepared to accept anything which 
gives a proportion of women to men in 
the new Constitution of less than 1 in 5. 
I should like to make one or two remarks 
which we have not made in our Memoran- 
dum .with regard to the Federal Assembly 
and the Council of State, if that is in 
order now. We deprecate very strongly 
the election of women to the Federal As- 
sembly only by the transferable vote of 
the Provincial Councils, We feel that it 
is most important that the nine women 
in the Federal Assembly should really bo 
free to speak on behalf of the women of 
the whole country, and that if they are 
elected by the transferable vote of the 
Provincial Councils, by the communal 
conditions of those Councils they will in- 
evitably be communal women, instead of 
being free and specially chosen because 
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of their capacity to understand and 
speak for the needs of the women 
throughout the country. Alternative 
methods of election have been put for- 
ward in Miss Rathbone's Memorandum. 
We only want to emphasise here our 
reasons for this objection. The 
organised women in India and the women 
who have taken an active part in bring- 
ing about the Sarda Act and in press- 
ing for improvement in the condition of 
education and health, are most anxious 
to be sure that they will be actually in 
the Federal Assembly, and we very much 
fear that the methods proposed may not 
have that result, but that you iwill have 
women who will vote as they are told 
rather than women who will be inde- 
pendent spokesmen. With regard to the 
Council of State, we should very much 
like to know and we wish to urge that 
women should be eligible;^ we are not 
clear whether they are so* at present, 
and we wish to secure that the condi- 
tions of election should be such as to 
make the eligibility of a considerable 
number of women possible; and, thirdly, 
we make the suggestion that, if Indian 
Christians, Anglo-Indians and Europeans 
can have 10 seats reserved for them to 
be chosen by electoral colleges among all 
the representatives of those communities 
Mn the different Councils, it might be 
Ppracticable for the women mem- 
bers of the Provincial Councils 
also to form an electoral college and 
elect one or two members. I have no 
other particular remarks to make 
supplementing the evidence. Sir Philip 
Hartog wishes to speak on the literacy 
qualification, and the practicability of 
that, and Mrs. Strachey will speak on 
the reasons why the English Women’s 
Organisations are so determined, through 
the practical experience of what we have 
achieved through our enfranchisement, 
to see that the Indian women have the 
same opportunity that we have. (Sir 
Philip JSartog,) May I explain, first of 
all, why I appear in this position. I 
have never been a polJtician ; but I 
have been driven into fervent advocacy 
of Women’s Franchise in India, because 
of my investigations as Chairman of 
the Education Committee of the Simon 
Commission I discovered at the very 
outset that the most important, and the 
most neglected factor in Indian educa- 
tion was the education of the girls. You 
will understand in a moment why I say 
that. In India as a whole, according to 
i)he latest census figures, per cent, of 


the men of 20 years of age and over are 
literate, 2.9 or 3 per cent, of the women. 
In the schools you find about one-eighth 
of the total amount spent on education 
spent on the girls who form half the 
population. You find a tragic wastage 
m the schools. I suppose about 60 per 
cent, of the money spent on primary 
education of all the* children, and about 
90 per cent, of the money’ spent on the 
primary education of the girls, is wasted 
because it needs four years under present 
conditions in India, with the large mass 
of alliterate mothers, to produce literacy, 
and only a fraction of the children stay 
for more than one year in the schools. 
I would like to correct my figure later 
if necessary. I think it is only about 
one-tenth of the girls who reach 
Standard IV. I put down that tragic 
neglect of girls’ education and the edu- 
cation of the mothers to the Indian 
public, to the Indian politicians, and to 
the administrators of India, Indian and 
European alike. The policy that 1 found 
almost everywhere (I do not say there 
wore no exceptions) was a policy of 
spending all that you reasonably can on 
the boys, and, if there is something over, 
spend it on the girls. The years 1917 
to 1927 include the period of the intro- 
duction of the reforms. The increase in 
the direct expenditure on boys’ educa- 
tion was, roughly speaking, six and 
a-half times that on the girls’, 832 lakhs 
for the boys and 127 lakhs for the girls, 
60 that instead of trying to diminish the 
difference between boys’ and girls’ edu- 
cation the difference has been increased, 
and the latest census figures show natur- 
ally that the difference in literacy has 
been increased. It is quite obvious that 
a fundamental change is essential. I 
do not think you will get that change 
until the women play a greater part in 
Indian politics than they have played up 
to the present. That is the expressed 
view of the Simon Commission, and it is 
the view of the Lothian Committee; it 
is the expressed view of His Majesty’s 
Government, though I see nothing in 
the White Paper to translate that view 
into facts. At the bottom of these 
objections to using literacy as a qualifica- 
tion, virliat have we f We have the phrase 
Administrative * difiSlculties ; administra- 
tive impossibilities.’^ To anyone who has 
worked in India that phrase is only too 
familiar. I suppose that I was met by 
such phrases every week, certainly every 
month, during the ' five years during 
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which I was Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Dacca, and it was part 
of my work to show that what I was 
told was administratively impossible was, 
in fact, possible, and of course it is not 
only in India that one has that kind of 
experience. Looking round this table 
I suppose there is hardly one of 
you ladies and gentlemen who has 
not done things which you were told 
were administratively impossible. So 
I am not at all alarmed by that phrase. 
I am only alarmed by the state of mind 
which it indicates. It corresponds 
exactly to the state of mind of the 
•Governments who reported on the Simon 
Report, and I would urge this Committee 
very strongly to ask for those Provincial 
Reports in which it is stated that the 
application of the literacy test,^ which 
is recognised as possible in Madras, is 
impossible elsewhere. 

Major Gadogan, 

Cll. Would you»repeat that? — 1 should 
like to ask that the Committee should ask 
for the Provincial Reports which attempt 
^ show that what is possible in Madras 
in respect of literacy is impossible in 
Bengal. Have they been circulated? 

Mr. Isaac Foot, 

C12. The Reports which Sir Philip 
refers to are the reports which are already 
available — the comments of the Gfovern- 
ments? — They have not been published. 

Mr. Butler.'] Command Paper 3700. 

Marquess of Lothian. 

C13. What report are you referring to P 
Are ^ou referring to documents to the 
Simon Commission or to the Franchise 
Committee? — No, the provincial report 
to which the Secretary of State referred 
in his evidence. Are those available? 

Mr. Butler. 

C14. Those were not the reports to the 
Simon Commission? — No the reports on 
which the White Paper was based. 

Mr. Isaac Foot.] Does Sir Philip refer 
to the Secretary of Statens statement as 
to the administrative difficulties in 
making inquiries about wives of electors. 

Mr. Butler.] The despatches to which 
I think Sir Philip refers are the confi- 
dential comments to the Government on 
the Lothian scheme which were sent by 
the Provincial Governments. 

* Begum Shah Nawaz, 

C15. Ajs well as the Government of 
India? — That is to say, they have been 
treated as confidential. 


Mr. Butler. 

C16. They are in the normal course 
of administrative procedure regarded 
like so many other documents as confiden- 
tial? — I suggest that they should not be 
regarded as confidential to the Select 
Committee however* they are regarded 
as in lespect of the general public, be- 
cause you will not get to the bottom of 
this until you see what the actual objec- 
tions are. I do not mean to say that 
there is not such a thing as aji adminis- 
trative impossibility, but it is a phrase 
used sometimes, as we all know in India, 
to dress up a bogey. 

Mr. Butler.] These questions were fully 
gone into in the evidence which the 
Secretary of State and his advisers, in- 
cluding Sir Malcolm Hailey, gave before 
the Joint Select Committee, and these 
administrative points were put to his 
advisers, including Sir Malcolm Hailey 
and Sir John Kerr, and answered in some 
detail, particularly in Que&tions 7410 and 
7417 of No. 21 on the 21st July, 1933. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

C17. Are they the only points that the 
Local Government as woll as the Govern- 
ment of India have referred to, or are 
there any more points with regard to 
those administrative difficulties of which 
they make so much? — Might I be re- 
ferred to the actual question? 

Mr. Butler. 

CIS. Question 7416 was asked by Sir 
Han Singh Gour and answered by Sir 
Malcolm Hailey.. Sir Malcolm referred 
to a test electoral roll on the new 
franchise in certain selected areas. They 
were so selected as to be more or less 
illustrative of what we might expect to 
find when we came to prepare the full 
electoral roll afterwards.’^ In that 
question, and in his answer to the next 
question Sir Malcolm details some of the 
difficulties which a typical local govern- 
ment has experienced in making an elec- 
oral roll? — ^Yes, I read those, but, if I 
may say so, there is not a word about 
literacy in these two answers. 

Marquess of Lothian. 

C19. I understand your main point is 
your argument that literacy is a prac- 
ticable qualification ? — It has been recog- 
nised I think in the White Paper itself 
that it is practicable because it has been 
put forward as one of the means of in- 
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creasing the proportion of the voters of 
the scheduled castes up to 10 per cent, in 
two Provinces, and I cannot imagine 
what the special difficulty can be in other 
Provinces. The test is perfectly easy. I 
don’t rely only upon my own opinion, 
but I have questioned on this point 
some of the most experienced district 
officers of the past who are now 
m England. It is prefectly easy 
for a village ofiicer, controlled by a 
tahsildar as suggested, to dictate a pas- 
sage to a would-be elector and to listen to 
that elector tread it. The whole thing 
can be perfectly public. It is a perfectly 
easy test. I cannot help thinking that 
the difficulties have been very much 
exaggerated, but as I say it is quite 
impossible for me to come to grips with 
them until I see on paper what they are 
supposed to be, ai;^d none of the public 
has yet seen what they are supposed 
to be. 

020. Does that conclude your evidence? 
Yes, Sir. (Mrs. Strachey.) I have only 
three points to put forward, I cannot 
claim to speak of the Indian conditions, 
because it is 20 years since I was there, 
but what I can claim to speak of is the 
way the Suffrage Movement catches hold 
of women, and that is certainly true of 
women of all races and all nationalities. 
I was in the British Suffrage Movement 
from the time I grew up to the time we 
got the full enfranchisement. I was its 
Parliamentary Secretary during the 
critical years, ;and I really know what 
effect the Suffrage Movement has on the 
females of the population. The more 
active politically-minded of them go 
perfectly berserk about it, they can do 
nothing else, and they can think of 
nothing else; they go perfectly mad for 
their own rights and throw everything 
to the winds. That is what you are lay- 
ing up for the women of India if you do 
not put them into this new constitution 
when it starts. You are preparing, not 
only a suffrage agitation, but a militant 
agitation which will prevent all the more 
active minded women in India from help- 
ing on the new constitution. You are 
dragging them out of that and driving 
them into a new agitation, to trouble 
and imp*ede the progress of the Go-vern- 
ment in India. 

Sir Mari Singh Gowr, 

021. You say it will emphasise the sex 
disqualification which the • women of 
India would resent? — ^Yes, of course they 
would They would start in an inferior 


position of a serious kind — a numerically 
inferior position — and it is inevitable 
that within a few years this same 
Suffrage Movement which hit us so hard 
would be troubling the Government of 
India. I think, unless unreasonably large 
number of women get enfranchised now, 
before the thing starts, you are laying 
up serious trouble for the future Con- 
stitution^ of India ; not only that, but 
you are throwing away the help of Indian 
women which could be so considerable in 
making smooth the progress of the new 
Constitution. I speak very passionately 
on that subject because I was right in it 
here in England. I saw women of 
ability and real possibilities of public 
service forced to waste their time on this 
barren, stupid, silly agitation for rights, 
when they might have been helping on the 
things fthey really cared about : welfare 
of children, welfare of social conditions, 
the various interests of their country that 
were real to all of them; but they could 
no-t get at them because of this barrier 
of disfranchisement that stood in the 
way. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

022. May I know what was the pro- 
portion of women to men that you got 
when you first were given the vote? — 
Yes. Under the first enfranchisement of 
women in this country, which was par- 
tial, with* an age limit of 30, not adult 
suffrage and not on the same terms as 
men, in England and Wales there %vere 
6,941,929 women voters and 10,281,054 
men voters ; that is nearly seven to 
10. In the United Kingdom as a whole 
there were 8,479,166 women to 12,913,166 
men which was 17 to 24. The proportion 
was about one to 1^ in each case. That 
was followed, after 10 years, by complete 
equal franchise, which at this moment 
gives a very slightly higher number of 
women voters than men in the country. 
My second point deals with the results 
of enfranchisement, again arguing by 
analogy from what has happened here. 
In the 12 years which preceded the get- 
ting of the vote in this country there 
were four Acts passed directly relating 
to the special interests of women as 
apart from the interests of men. They 
were an Act dealing with midwives, an 
Act dealing with married women’s power 
to hold property (that was a very small 
Act only relating to Trust Estates), JB£n 
Act dealing with women’s qualifications 
to sit on County Councils, and one Act 
dealing with Affiliation Orders for 
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separated wives. Those were the only 
four Acts relating to women passed 
between 1902 and 1914. Taking out the 
War years, when everything was abnor- 
mal, we then come to the Suffrage Bill 
which was passed in 1918, and in the 
eight years which followed that there 
were 18 Acts directly affecting the in- 
terests of women. I put aside things 
like housing and other things, which 
relate obviously to* both men and women ; 
but these are directly on women’s own 
position and special interests: eligibility 
for Parliament^ affiliation orders, mid- 
wives, sex disqualification removal, in- 
testacy (affecting the right of women to 
bold property), nurses’ registration, main- 
tenance orders, infanticide, married 
women’s maintenance, Criminal Law 
amendment (relating to the age of con- 
sent), law of property (intestacy again), 
matrimonial causes, sale of drink to 
children, guardianship of infants, sum- 
mary jurisdiction (dealing again with 
separation orders), widows’ pensions, 
adoption of children, and the registra- 
tion of midwives, and maternity homes. 

Mr, Is(mc Foot, 

023. What period was that? — ^Betweqn 
1918 and 1926 — eight years. It ran along 
at the rate of nearly three a year, 
whereas before it was merely one every 
three years. 

C24. Have you a list now showing what 
has been the spate of legislation affect- 
ing women since you have become a 
majority in the country? — ^No, I have 
not. I think that has made no appre- 
ciabile difference. With the partial fran- 
chise there was not any appreciable 
difference in results as distinguished 
from the complete franchise. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

025. How many Acts do you say were 
passed during the earlier years of the 
present century? — Prom 1902 to 1914 
there were four, and from 1918 to 1926 
there were 18. I have not taken it be- 
yond 1926 because, as the position of 
women becomes more and more equal in 
this country, it becomes more and more 
difficult to differentiate between what 
are really women’s Bills and what are 
not. It is not only legislation that has 
altered in this country. You find an 
enormous increase in the number of 
women taking part in local government 
since the Parliamentary franchise was 


granted. Women have had the vote for 
local government for a considerably 
longer time, and they have been eligible 
for local councils since 1907, but they 
were taking a small part in that work 
until the Parliamentary franchise was 
given, which aroused their interest ni 
public questions and drove them, so to 
speak, back to the detailed administra- 
tion of those questions and to an interest 
in local government , and every year 
since 1918 more women have come for- 
ward and have been elected on to borough 
councils, county councils, rural district 
councils, urban district councils, and all 
the local government bodies. 

Major Oadogan. 

C26. I hope the witness does not think 
I am unsympathetic — this has nothing to 
do with my feelings about the question — 
but are you establishing an analogy 
between English women and Indian 
women? You are giving information 
about English women? — Yes, certainly I 
am trying to establish an analogy. 

C27. Do you maintain that the educa- 
tion and position of English women are 
the same as those of Indian women ? — No, 
clearly not. We needed the vote in spite 
of being well educated and well able to 
look after ourselves. The Indian women 
need it even more because of the diffi- 
culties arising from the fact that educa- 
tion has not reached them yet. Much 
as we needed it, they need it more, and 
if it did all this for us, what will it do 
for bhem? That is my argument. I was 
saying it was not only Acts of Parlia- 
ment .which have resulted here; it does 
afford an increase in the interest and 
contribution which women have been able 
to make to local government. It is also 
the entry of women into administration, 
which is an exceedingly important thing, 
and, particularly, obviously important m 
a country where a large proportion of 
the women population arc in purdah. If 
you do not have women officials, how can 
you hope to reach the women in purdah 
with the health regulations or any of the 
other domestic legislation of your Govern- 
ment? It seems to mo that the question 
of using the women in the administration 
of India is obvious, moreover, with the 
experience we have got in this country, 
following the Parliamentary franchise, 
that you do get, in fact, an increase of 
women in administrative ipositions, it 
becomes an additional argument fox 
extending the franchise to women in 
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India, in the hope also that that may 
lead to an increased use of women in 
the administration, major and minor 
positions both, of the Government of 
India. That is my second point. The 
third point I can put very shortly. It 
is, that the British women in this country 
iwho are enfranchised citizens do feel very 
strongly that they have a responsibility 
to the only nominally enfranchised women 
in India and they are really concerned 
about it. They are passionately anxious 
to help, and I am bound to say, though, 
perhaps, it is not orthodox to say so, that 
unless women in India under this Con- 
stitution do get a fair enough propor- 
tion to be able to have some political 
weight in the first few years of the new 
Constitution, we British suffragists are 
going to help the women of India to try 
to get that altered in India. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. ^ 

C28. In every possible manner? — In 
every possible manner. 

Marquess of Lothian. 

029. Does that complete your evidence, 
Mrs. Strachey? — ^Yes. 

G30. Now, Lady Layton, I think your 
Deputation has set out very fully the 
main thesis for the suffrage. What I 
would like to do is to get a little more 
clearly what suggestions you have to make 
for dealing with the administrative 
difiiculties which were put forward by 
the Secretary of State and others m 
public evidence. I think I am right in 
saying there is no lack of sympathy. 
The problem is largely a practical 
problem. Now so far as the Provincial 
proposals are concerned, I understand 
your first proposal is that, instead ol 
having the name of the individual wife, 
if there are difficulties in obtaining that, 
the roll should simply register “ wife of 
X Y namely, the man voter. That 
is your first proposal? — (Lady Layton.) 
That is so. 

031. Your second proposal is that the 
literacy qualification should be restored 
on the ground that it cannot be adminis- 
tratively impracticable if it is used in 
Madras and is used as one of the quali- 
fications for the Depressed Classes? Is 
that correct? — That is correct. 

032. Now turning to the Central 
Legislature, what is your proposal there 
(I am uot certain that I got it very 
clear) for dealing with a situation which 
admittedly will only produce one woman 
in 20? — We have no further proposals 


with regard to that, except to restore 
the literacy qualification. My other pro- 
posal .with regard to the Federal As- 
sembly was with regard to the election 
tor the reserved seats. 

C33. Have you considered at all the 
possibility of enfranchising the wives of 
the existing Assembly voters? — We 
should welcome that, and be quite pre- 
pared to accept any qualification of that 
kind, if it was found administratively 
more possible. Might 1 at this point just 
add one word with regard to the literacy 
qualification, which Sir Philip Hartog did 
not touch upon? We are very anxious 
to see the literacy qualification restored, 
because there are so many Indian women 
who are well educated, who have been 
educated in their homes, and are now 
taking a very active part in the political 
movements of their country and in other 
ways, and who would be enfranchised by 
that method and by that method alone. 
They are not on school registers, because 
they have not had the opportunity, either 
through purdah or because there were 
not the schools for them, to take any 
particular kind of examination, and it 
would clearly not be possible to increase 
the number of women who can pass any 
kind of educational test for many years 
to come, on account of the difficulties of 
having sufficient teachers and getting the 
schools going, and so on. So we do lay 
particular stress on the restoration of the 
literacy qualification for the first two 
elections. 

034 Then, turning to the special repre- 
sentation of women in the Assembly, you 
object to the system by which the nine 
women members are elected by the Pro- 
vincial Councils, on the ground that it 
will not produce the type of woman mem- 
ber that the women will want? — ^Yes; and 
further on the ground that they are the 
only members who will be indirectly 
elected. All the other members of the 
Assembly will be directly elected. 

C35. Is your alternative that, as has 
been suggested for the Provincial elec- 
tions, special constituencies should be 
created in each Province in which men 
and women should vote, which should 
return that one woman as representing 
the Provincial women to the Assembly? — 
That is one proposal. Wo have made 
several proposals. Another proposal is 
that in the capital cities of the Provinces 
there should be a special constituency. 
We do not lay any particular stress upon 
what kind of constituency is made ; we do 
onjy lay stress upon the importance of 
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those women being elected in a con- 
stituency of some kind so that people will 
get used to electing women to the 
Federal Assembly, and the women in the 
Federal Assembly will be conscious ot 
their responsibility to actual men and 
women for the work that they are doing. 

C36. In that constituency, there should 
be both men and women voters^ — ^not 
women voters only? — ^We should prefer 
that. 

C37. Then the other practical point 
was the representation in the Council of 
State. Your suggestion there is that 
although the leaving of eligibility quali- 
fication^ vague, makes it difficult; it does 
not make it impossible, for women to 
be returned; at the same time, it would 
be preferable that women should be 
treated like the Indian Christians, 
Anglo-Indians and Europeans and the 
women members of the Provincial 
Councils should be made members of 
an electoral college for returning one 
or two women. Am I correct in saying 
that these are the practical proposals 
that you want considered for dealing 
wiith the administrative dJifficulties? — 
That is so. 

Sir Hari Singh Gout 

C38. I understood Lady Layton and 
Sir Philip Hartog to question the state- 
ment that has been made by the Secre- 
tary of State, or rather by Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, with regard to the administra- 
tive difficulties anticipated, on the ground 
that the administration at the present 
moment is all man-made and man-run, 
and you suggest that if this inquiry were 
made through the medium of women and 
there were some women honorary workers 
and stipendiary workers appointed for 
the purpose of preparing an electoral 
roll for the women of India, that ad- 
ministrative difficulty would disappear? 
— I feel convinced that that is so. 

C39. But when you have the difficulty 
at the present moment, for example, of 
the purdah system, that is to say the 
seclusion of women system, when the 
low paid village accountant getting a 
salary of about £1 a month, £12 a year, 
goes to a circle of villages, the women 
naturally do not want to come before him, 
but if you have a school mistress, for 
instance, in that locality to go round and 
put down the names of all women, there 
would not be the same difficulty ?— That 
is so. 

G40, At the present moment, the ad- 
ministrative difficulty that is pointed out 


by the Government really exists because 
of machinery of men being universally 
employed for the purpose of getting at 
women voters. Is that not so? — That is 
quite so. 

C41. Consequently, what you demand is 
that women also should be employed for 
the purpose of securing the electoral roll 
of women voters and then the question 
of purdah and seclusion would not appear 
at all? — We have not made any specific 
proposal of that character. I am not 
quite clear from Sir Hari Singh Gour's 
question whether he is speaking of thq 
application of the wives or of the literacy 
qualification. 

C42. I am really speaking of the ad- 
ministrative difficulty which the Secre- 
tary of State stated to the Joint Select 
Committee of getting all women on the 
register, and, therefore, making the rule 
more rigid in the case of women that 
only the wives who put in an applica- 
tion should go on the register?— -I think 
our answer to that would be, first of all, 
that undoubtedly both women's organisa- 
tions, teachers and women inspectors, 
could be utilised in places where there 
was likely to be any difficulty an getting 
the names of the women; but it would 
be still easier, it seems to me, to revert 
to our actual proposal, that at the first 
roll, when it might be difficult to enlist 
all these outside people, it should be 
sufficient to find from the male voter 
whether he had a wife, or not, and to 
put it down merely' as the wife of Mr. 
So-and-So." When the voter goes to 
the poll, the husband would be responsible 
for her identification and the name could 
be taken ; and on a second poll, you 
would have the .individual names; but for 
the first poll, which is, I imagine, the 
primary difficulty administratively, that 
seems to be the simpler solution. If that 
is not sufficient, undoubtedly the 
suggestion that is put forward by Sir 
Hari Singh Gour would meet with our 
entire approval, and I can say that the 
organised women of India have immedi- 
ately replied, on hearing that this objec- 
tion had been made, that they were quite 
certain that they could assist any invest- 
gation of that kind that was made and 
see that it was successfully carried 
through. 

043. Now the next point I wish ■ to 
draw your attention to is that even after 
all is said and done and the woiueh get 
what they want, their number of votes 
in the I^al and Central Legislaturea 
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would be Yery small compared with the 
number of men who would be returned, 
and that for the last 150 years, under 
the reform enfranchising women, remov- 
ing their age-long disabilities for the 
acquisition and inheritance of property 
and improving their social status, social 
reformers in India, both in the Legisla- 
ture and outside, have been confronted 
with these difficulties — ^though the diffi- 
culties would still remain, and women 
will have to fight their own battle for a 
long time to come, but now that Parlia- 
ment IS establishing responsible Govern- 
ment in India, do you not think that it 
is up to Parliament to appoint a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the present status 
and disability of the women of India, 
and to take a bold step, at any rate, to 
place them on a reasonable footing of 
equality, and then let them work out 
their own salvation in the future Legis- 
latures? — T am not quite clear as to 
what Sir Hari Singh Gour means by his 
question. 

Sir Eari Singh Gour.] We have been 
pressing upon the Government that Par- 
liament professed to be the trustees of 
the people of India, and we have been 
pressing upon the Indian Government, 
and through the Indian Government, the 
British Cabinet 

Chairman.'] Sir Hari, is this a proposal 
which relates to the Constitution? 

Sir Rofn Singh Gour.] Yes. This is a 
proposal which deals yrith the tact that 
Parliament is now going to transfer its 
powers, and, in transferring the powers, 
what we suggest is that these radical 
disabilities, from which the women of 
India have been suffering for a long 
time past, should be removed by Parlia- 
ment by appointing a Committee and 
giving them such reasonable facilities at 
the present moment before announcing 
its decision in this matter. 

Marquess of Lothian.] Do^ you mean 
that the Parliamentary Committee should 
alter all the Legislation of India affecting 
women? 1 think the idea is rather that 
this is a matter for India. That you 
are creating Legislatures which will be 
empowered to deal with these things, 
and the question is whether the women 
of India are going to have an adequate 
voice m those Legislatures to see that 
matters affecting them will be properly 
dealt with. 

^ Mr. Davidson.] Does Sir Hari really 
mean this, that the future of the women 


of India should be a matter for the 
Legislature of India ? 

Kan Singh Gour.] No. My point 
of view is this, that the disabilities from 
which the women of India suffer, and 
have suffered, for a long time past, might 
he at least partially removed at the time 
that the new Constitution is promul- 
gated by a Committee being appointed. 
During the Simon Commission there was 
the Hartog Committee on Education, a 
Committee on Franchise, and Committees 
on various other subjects dealing with 
the Constitution. It is suggested that 
there should be a Committee appointed 
for the purpose of eradicating some of 
these outstanding evils from which the 
women of India suffer and then for the 
rest leave them to help themselves. 

Mr. Isaac Foot.] 1 suggest, with all 
respect to Sir Hari Smgh Gour, that 
that is a matter which would be for the 
discussion of the Committee and not for 
questions to these ladies. 

Marquess of Lothian.] I think so, yes. 

Begum Shah Naioaz.] May I add one 
thing? Most of the disabilities from 
which the women of India suffer are 
social disabilities, and no Parliamentary 
Committee can possibly remove them. 

Sir Kan Singh Gour ] The next point 
I wish to ask is this. Sir Philip Hartog 
has very rightly pointed out that there 
IS a tremendous amont of wastage of 
girls who are brought into the school for 
primary education, and the Hartog Com- 
mittee emphasised that fact in their 
valuable Report submitted to the Simon 
Commission, Has Sir Philip any sug- 
gestion to make as to how this wastage 
might be reduced, if it cannot be 
eliminated ? 

Marquess of Lothian. 

C44. Sir Hari, may I ask what has 
that got to do with the Constitution? 
As I understood, Sir Philip’s argument 
was an argument for seeing that women 
should have adequate representation in 
the Legislature which will have to deal 
with these questions. Is that not correct? 
— (Sir Philip Kartog.) Yes, 

Marquess of Lothian.] I think we have 
got to keep these questions to the points 
which have a bearing upon the Fran- 
chise and the new Constitution? 

Sir Kari Singh Gour.] Very well; then 
I have finished. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

045. I want to know something from 
Sir Philip Hartog about literacy. Is it 
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not a fact, Sir Philip Hartog, after all 
the experience yon have had in connec- 
tion with the Education Committee, that 
in most of the homes in the villages the 
girls study at home. Most of the literate 
women that you will find in the villages 
have read, more or less, in their own 
homes? — I am afraid,* Begum, that I 
cannot say that as a matter of personal 
knowledge, I have heard that said, and 
what is, I think, certain is that if you 
take the wealthier classes m the villages, 
you will find the older girls do not go to 
the schools, but if they are educated, 
they are educated at home, they must 
bej there are no secondary schools in 
the villages. 

C46. If the educational qualification 
is to give the vote only to women who are 
holding some certificate or another, 
either of primary standard or matricula- 
tion, would it not mean that most of the 
prominent wonien workers belonging to 
my generation as well as one or two 
generations back, would not get a vote 
under the educational qualification? I 
do not get one, because I do not possess 
any certificate of primary standard or 
matriculation? — can say quite certainly 
that a considerable number of the most 
distinguished 'vg'omen in India would not 
get a vote, if there were no * literacy 
qualification and if they had had to de- 
pend upon passing matriculation, or on 
some school register. 

C47. Would not it mean that by not 
accepting literacy you are keeping out a 
most useful, intelligent electorate that 
you ought to have for the new Consti- 
tution? — I should say that you would ex- 
clude a number of very able women un- 
less they came in under some other 
qualification, such as the husband^ s pro- 
perty qualification, or their own property 
qualification. 

048. You said something about in- 
direct election to the Legislative Assem- 
bly. Supposing that the proposail em- 
bodied in the White Paper of the in- 
direct election to the Federal Assembly 
were to stand as it is, would not it mean 
that in most of the Provinces where the 
extremist party would be in power,* 
because they Vould be the majority in 
the Provincial Legislatures, women be- 
longing to that party alone will be elected 
as members of the Federal Assembly and 
vice versa?, In the case where some of 
the orthodox parties will be in power, 
in many oases women belonging to the 
moderate section wil not have repre- 


sentation on the Federal Assembly ? — 
(Lady Layton,) I think that is so, and 
it IS because of that that we feel that 
if you have an election in any con- 
stituency women will have a chance of 
standing really as representative women 
and will be elected as against any woman 
who stood as a communal woman, if you 
have a general constituency ; we are so 
anxious that that should happen for the 
reason that it is the* only way of edu- 
cating the people what the women^s ques- 
tion means and how Parliament can touch 
it, and it is the only way of educating 
women for the time which is bound to 
come after the first two elections, when 
they will have to be elected on their own 
merits and their own strength and capa- 
city to pull a constituency. We feel that, 
if they are elected indirectly to the 
Federal Assembly, when the first elections 
pass, and the period when they have 
reserved seats passes, they will not have 
had the opportunity of electoral experi- 
ence which is necessary and of putting 
themselves before a gdteral constituency, 
which is the only way in which they would 
have a chance of being elected later on. 

049. You would agree with me, would 
you not, that if there aro to be reserved 
seats for women, such seats should be 
provided for them in all the Provincial 
Legislatures, in the Upper Chambers in 
any Province where they are constituted 
and in both the Central Legislatures? — 
I would certainly agree, particularly in 
the case of Provinces which have not 
now got reserved seats. We understand 
that they have not been reserved because 
they are backward Provinces, and that 
seems to us the very reason why it is 
most inecessary that you should have 
women on the councils. In those councils, 
the condition of the women and the power 
to make themselves felt on the councils, 
to improve those conditions, would be far 
greater than in the more advanced Pro- 
vincial Councils such as Madras, where 
the women are sufficiently organised and 
strong enough to bring pressure to bear, 
even if they have not got actual repre- 
sentation. 

C50, Under the White Paper pro- 
posals there is to be a high pro- 
perty qualification for membership of 
the Upper Chamber. T think you 
are aware that the women of India 
are ^ asking that this high property 
qualification should he supplemented by 
an educational qualification in order to 
make more women eleigible for member- 
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ship of that House. Would not you be 
prepared to support that claim of the 
Indian women — May I ask if the Begum 
Shah Nawaz is referring to the Council 
of State? 

051. Yes.? — If that is the only method 
by which eligibility of any women to the 
Council of State could be effected, we 
should be willing to propose that, but 
the other method *that we put forward, 
of the electoral roll, might be more on 
the same footing as the present elections 
for that Council. 

C52. In paragraph 13 of your Memo- 
randum you lay stress on the funda- 
mental rights clause for women. You feel 
strongly, as the women of India do, do 
not you, that equality between the two 
sexes with regard to their fundamental 
rights should be made clear, either in the 
Constitution itself, or it should find some 
place somewhere in His Majesty^ s Pro- 
clamation, or in the Instrument of In- 
structions to the -Governors? — Indeed, we 
do, and we realile fully the diificulties 
we have had in this country in combat- 
ting the fact that these fundamental 
rights have not been adequately recog- 
nised until such a very recent date. At 
the same time, we are conscious of the 
danger of any statement about funda- 
mental rights which might in any way 
be a limiting factor, because we realise 
that that may be more dangerous than 
to have no statement at all. 

C53. Supposing, Lady Layton, that the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee or the 
Local Governments and the Government 
of India think that, instead of the 
wives’ vote, they can propose some other 
qualification which would make the num- 
bers almost the same as those recom- 
mended by the Indian Franchise Com- 
mittee, you would have no objection to 
its being accepted, would you?-— We 
should have no objection to its being 
accepted, provided that it gives the 
women a sufficient power in all com- 
stituencies, rather than in particular con- 
stituencies. To increase the number of 
women voting in certain constituencies — 
in urban areas, for instance, and not in 
the ^ rural areas — ^though better than 
leaving the women in the condition 
envisaged in the White Paper (because 
it is essential that the women should 
have power somewhere) would not be so 
good, in our view, as that the women, 
under some method of franchise, should 
have a sufi&cient voting strength in every 
constituency, because, when it comes to 


the discussion of Bills and the possibility 
of carrying out legislation on the 
women’s behalf in the Provincial Coun- 
cils and in the Federal Assembly, the 
thing that matters is that you can bring 
influence to bear on all your Members of 
Parliament. The fact that you can 
influence 13 per* cent, of them is not 
much use, even though that influence can 
be a very weighty one. It is quite true, 
as the Indian women themselves state, 
that they are perhaps more organised in 
the towns, and you may have a more 
educated expression of the women’s view 
in the towns and it might be very valu- 
able, as soon as practicably possible, to 
have- an increased franchise in the towns 
before it is possible to extend it through- 
out the country. But we do stand by our 
first proposals, that we cannot accept a 
position which leaves the women loss re- 
presented than one woman to five men 
voters, not in one or two constituencies 
but throughout the country. 

C54. One of the reasons given against 
women becoming voters in such large 
numbers as recommended by the Indian 
Franchise Committee has been this, that 
some of the local governments and the 
Government of India think that it would 
mean too much pressure *on administra- 
tive machinery, and the numbers might 
be so large that there is a fear of the 
administrative machinery breaking down. 
You would agree with me, would you not, 
that if that happens to be the case, it is 
high time that the Britisih Government 
realised their duty towards half the 
population of the country and that, 
instead of making the numbers of en- 
franchised women less, they should 
reduce the numbers of enfranchised 
men? — I entirely agree with you. 

C55. Lady Layton, you said this morn- 
ing that we^ were suffering from manj 
social disabilities. You would agree with 
me, would you not, that if the British 
Parliament cannot directly help us in the 
matter, the best method that they can 
adopt of indirectly helping the women of 
India would be to give them a good pro- 
portion of the voting strength of the 
country?— I not only agree with you, but 
I would go much farther. « The only ex- 
cuse that the British Government has 
got for not having improved the condi- 
tions of women in India has always been, 
as We have maintained, that they were 
so bound up with the social condi- 
tions of India that only the Indians 
themselves • could alter those oondifeons. 
We are now handing oveir to the Indians 
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themselves this responsibility. We are 
all the time laying great emphasis on 
the necessity, while handing those over, 
of safeguarding the rights and im- 
proving the disabilities of those classes 
of the Indian population who are in a 
minority, or who are suffering under any 
unfair treatment. We are taldng special 
care of the labour population. We are 
taking special care of the scheduled 
castes. It is incomprehensible to us that, 
that being so, we should be content to 
leave the women in such a position of 
weakness that they admittedly cannot 
bring a suf5.cient influence to bear on 
Parliament to conquer their disability 
and to do the things which I am sure 
in this country the British Government 
would wish to see done in India, but 
which we have always held we were un- 
able to do because we could not interfere 
with the social customs . 

Mr. Bg^vidson. ^ 

056. Can you point to any provision 
in the White Paper •which prevents a 
woman standing on an equality with men 
(and equality has been the basis of your 
plea) in any general constituency apart 
from the special reserved women^s seats 
which appear in the Constitution — ^It 
is quite true that the women are treated 
on a technical position of equality; we 
do not gainsay that, but in the present 
position of Indian womipn that technical 
equality leaves them without any real 
equality. Take the last Montagu pro^ 
posals. The women have an equal voting 
strength with the men on a technical 
equality. They vote on the same property 
basis, and it is true that in the White 
Paper they are given a technical equality 
on the educational qualification, but they 
have not got equal opportunities with 
the men, because no Hindu woman is 
allowed to hold any property, on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, as Sir 
Philip Hartog has pointed out, the possi- 
bilities of education for the girls have 
been so infinitesimal compared to that 
of the boys that it has been impossible 
for them to take advantage of them and 
to be educated. It is for those reasons 
that we are claiming a differential quali- 
fication for the women {we admit it) be- 
cause the women of India a^e not as we 
were in this country on a sufficiently 
equal basis to start with to be able to 
get representation equally. 

057. I would specially like to ask Mrs. 
Strachey, with whom I have had conver- 
sations in the past, whether, having once 


granted rights, you can take them away, 
and do you propose permanently to place 
women in a superior position (whatever 
the developments in India may be) over 
men by making a provision in a per- 
manent Constitution? — (Mrs. Strachey.) 
It is not a permanent Constitution. My 
answer is that you are not making per- 
manent provision. After a period, of 
years the electoral arrangements will be 
re-oonsidered. You say you cannot take 
away again the extra rights. 

058. Is it easy to? — It is entirely 
speculative. How can anyone answer 
that, but it seems to me certain if the 
women are taking advantage of getting 
the social equality, which we hope they 
will get under this, they themselves will 
be demanding equality of rights with 
men backwards as well as forwards just 
as we are inclined to do in this country. 
(Sir 'Philip JTurfog.) |May I say a word 
on that point? The Secretary* of State 
in Answer 7316 dealt with this question 
of a differential educational qualification. 
He said : First of all, we have found 
the gravest possible objections urged, I 
think, in almost every Province in India, 
against a differential education qualifica- 
tion for women.** But he gave no de- 
tails whatever. If I might just answer 
Mr. Davidson*s iquestion as to the 
possibility of taking away rights which 
have been once conferred, I think it 
would be practically impossible to re- 
move a woman from tbfe register at a 
later stage who had been admitted 
under a differential qualification, but it 
would be quite possible not to add any 
more when the opportunities for boys 
and girls were equal. 

Mr. Davidson.'] I was thinking not so 
much of the actual franchise as repre- 
sentation. 

Major Cadogan 

059. Is not the answer tha# obviously 
the whole thing will have to come up for 
review? For instance, the whole ques- 
tion of reservation of seats, communal 
representation, and so on? — (Lady 
Layton.) Yes. 

Major Cadogan.] It is not like our 
English oonstitution where we have not 
had these artificial things, and, obvi- 
ously, it is implicit in this Oonstitution 
which it has been proposed to give to 
India, that they must come up for re- 
vision. Is not that right? 

Mr. Davidson. 

060. The only point was that I was 
rather puzzled, because the whole of the 
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plea (I recognise it very well) lias been 
equality as between men and women, but, 
at the same time, there is a plea that 
there should be not equality but prefer- 
ence and differentiation both in repre- 
sentation and in qualification? — May I 
answer that? 

Marquess of Lothian,^ Is not the point 
this, that, while there is legal equality, 
the effect of the White Paper proposals 
IS that only one woman may get the 
vote as against 15 men in the Provinces, 
and one woman as against 20 men at 
the Centre. 

Mr. Butler. 

C61. That is an interpretation which 
we cannot necessarily shoulder. Might 
I give a further reference to Sir Philip 
Hartog? Questions 7433 onwards also re- 
fer to the dijBBl^ulties ? — ^(Sir Philip 
Hartog.) * I was going to refer to them. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

062. Is it not the fact that almost all 
the women’s organisations are not ask- 
ing for any reserved seats. All they ask 
IS that you should give them their full 
voting strength, 50-60? — (Lady Layton,) 
That is what I wouldj^ave liked to say 
to Mr. Davidson. Tne Indian women 
themselves would like adult franchise 
with absolute equality, but, as that is 
not a practicable possibility, we are ask- 
ing for the nearest equivalent to it in 
voting strength. We do not think one 
in five is sufficient. Without having 
adult franchise we think there ought to 
have been a much closer proportion than 
that, but we are prepared to support that 
as a minimum proposal, but the Indian 
women themselves do want in the long 
run, and in everything they have said 
they have stood for, equality, and, as 
you get oloser to adult franchise in 
India they will be the first to ask that 
any special reservations and special con- 
ditions shall be removed. With regard 
to tho communal questions which Major 
Cadogan spoke of, I understand that this 
Committee is not dealing with that, and 
that the reservation of seats is all part 
of that decision, and that therefore we 
are really not at liberty to give any 
answers on that point. 

C63. Is it not a fact that some of the 
wnmen belonging to the moderate section 
are prepared to accept these reserved 
seats just because they feel it will not 
be possible for them for a long time to 


come to get their full voting strength, 
that is one woman to one man? — That is 
so. 

C64. In almost every country women 
are supposed to be a conservative ele- 
ment. You would agree with me, would 
you not, that if the women of India, by 
getting this voting strength, have some 
of their social disabilities removed, there 
would be a tremendous stabilising force 
under the new Constitution ? — ^I agree 
with you, although my experience of 
India IS a very brief one, but 1 saw 
sufficient of India to realise what a very 
big influence the woman does play, 
whether in purdah or out, and in the 
home life, and I think there is no doubt 
in our own minds and from what we 
have heard from others, that it will be a 
tremendous stabilising influence in India 
once the women have had the political in- 
fluence which we all need before we can 
bring our weight to bearj and once they 
have liad the education and the oppor- 
tunity of admini£|trative work it will 
make a tremendous and profound differ- 
ence in the whole development of India. 

065. Would I be wrong in saying that 
if the united demands of almost all the 
women’s organdsed Indian bodies that are 
at present working for educational pro- 
gress and social uplift are not given full 
consideration by the British Parliament 
at this stage, it will only m^an that 
they will be turfting their activities to 
slogans such as No Taxation without 
full voting strength”? — That is what I 
think is likely to happen, both from one’s 
experience of the activities which are 
now taking place in India and of what 
happened in this country, (Sir Philip 
Hartog.) Might I just supplement what 
Lady Layton has said and the Begum has 
said about the conservative influence of 
women P 

Marquess of Lothian. 

C66, Just give us the reference; 1 
think we all know the Simon Commission 
Heport by heart? — ^Yes. It is my own 
Committee’s Eeport, page 151, Section 13. 

Dr. B. B. Ambedhar, 

C67. I would like to ask one question. 
I do not know whether you agree with 
me, but I jlippose when you press for 
votes for women, I think you also desire 
that the franchise should be so devised 
that the women who will be brought upon 
the register will be drawn from all strata 
of Indian society, and not necessarily 
drawn, either from the upper strata or 
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the middle strata or the lower strata ex- 
clusively; that there ought to be some 
proportion of the women on the electoral 
roll to the communities from which they 
are drawn? — (Lady Layton,) As far as is 
practically possible, certainly. 

C68. I mean, it is not your case that 
you want this mathematical ratio of 1' to 
4 or 1 to 5, but apart fr^m that ratio, 
you would also desire that all women 
from all sections should be oh the regis- 
ter? — Certainly, as far as possible, we 
do want to feel that the urban and rural 
voters and the different sections will be 
adequately represented. 

069. You will also agree, I suppose, 
that if the education qualification or the 
property qualification were fixed higher, 
the result of that would be that you 
would be getting on to the electoral roll 
women drawn from one section of Indian 
society alone? — That is so. I would 
supplement that by saying that if it were 
administratively possible, we should 
welcome, and we have pressed in our 
Memorandum, that the wives of the lower 
property qualification should be enfran- 
chised, and not only the wives of the 
Higher Property qualification. 

070. What I am anxious to get at is 
this — ^whether you attach importance to 
the point which I am putting to you, 
namely; a well proportioned distribution 
of the women's voting strength through- 
out the population, or whether you 
merely attach importance to the pro- 
portion of the man voter as against the 
woman voter ? — We attach importance to 
both those factors, but we think that the 
women's interests for the moment are 
sufficiently safeguarded on this -particular 
question. If you have a sufficient number 
of women enfranchised in all the dis- 
tricts for them to represent the other 
women, the women who are not enfran- 
chised, we would like to see it as low as 
possible, and if it is put at a certain 
place now we would like it to be moved 
as soon as practically possible. We our- 
selves would certainly wish to see it as 
low as possible. We would be prepared 
to ask for adult franchise, if it were 
practically possible, but we realise it is 
not administratively possible. 

071. Might I put the same point in a 
somewhat different manner? Of course, 
all women are interested in matters of 
social welfare; that is quite true. The 
woman's point of view may be quite 
common, but you will also realise that 
schemes of sociail welfare are going to 


cost money, if they are to be put through 
and that would require taxation? — Yes, 
I quite appreciate it w’ould. 

072. And all women may not take the 
same point of view with regard to that; 
they are likely to divide on tho basis of 
the class to which they belong? — Yes. I 
can give you two answers to that. First 
of all, take the education point of view. 
If you have a certain amount of money 
to divide on education, women of every 
class would agree that it should be spent 
equally on men and women, whereas, if 
you ha VO not got women wibh sufficient 
pressure to bear, you will still go on 
spending a great deal more on the boys 
than on the girls. In the first place, that 
IS one of the things that has to be seen 
to. Also, I would say this: Tho women 
of all classes who are taking any active 
interest in welfare are pressing that there 
should be a larger proportion of finances 
spent on education, i think you could 
safely trust to the women of most classes 
to take that line at the present moment, 
but I should be very glad to see tho fran- 
chise taken as near as possible, and that 
is why I do lay particular importance 
upon the literacy qualification. Any 
woman who is intelligent enough to bo 
of any value to bring any pressure to 
bear at all, can make herself literate 
within a reasonable period, and if you 
have the literacy qualification, and any 
section of women feel strongly that the 
section of women which has the vote, is 
not taking the vote, they have the weapon 
in their hands, and it is for that reason 
that I have always been so strongly in 
favour of literacy, and it is for that 
reason that all the organised women of 
India are also in favour of literacy. 

C73. I am satisfied, as long as you me 
my point of view. Sir Philip Hartog, 
I just want to ask you a question about 
•literacy. We have really no information 
as to what the administrative difficulties 
are, as they are alleged to bo, against 
adopting literacy as a tost for the fran- 
chise in the case of women, but what I 
understand the difficulties to be are 
these: First of all, it is suggested that 
there are no certificates available which 
would enable^ a registration officer, off- 
hand, to satisfy himself that a woman 
falls within the category required under 
literacy, and, thereforcs would in the 
position to be put on the roll off-hand. 
That being the case, we shall have to 
adopt the procedure suggested in tho pro- 
posals, that a village officer should 
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examine and his certificate should be 
countersigned by a tahsildar. I think 
the administrative difficulty that is sug- 
gested IS this : How is a village officer to 
approach a woman in the village to find 
out whether she is literate or notf^ Would 
you make it depend upon the woman 
who wants to get her vote having to 
approach and make an application? — (Sir 
Philip Sartog.) 1 think that is the only 
possible way. She would have to have 
sufficient interest to say, either herself or 
through her husband, I wish to be 
placed on the roll; I am literate and am 
willing to be tested.” 

*Mr. Butler. 

C74. How does that differ from appli- 
cation? — (Lady Layton.) I do not think 
we have objected to application on the 
part of literacy in our Memorandum. 
We do not object. We think that the 
people who are already recognised as 
literate in any educational qualification 
that is admitted should be put auto- 
matically on the roll. Beyond that, it 
must be a matter of application. 

Dr. B. B. Amhedhar. 

075. So really this objection raised on 
the basis of inquiries made m households, 
which might be objectionable, would not 
arise? — ^Never. (Sir Philip Hartog.) 
May I just say, it seems to me to be an 
appropriate place to make reference to 
two answers of the Secretary of State 
bearing directly upon the point which 
has been raised by Dr. Ambedkar. In 
answer to Question 7437 the Secretary 
of State said ; In future, for future 
generations of girls or women, it will be 
a comparatively simple matter to adapt 
your educational registers and returns 
for electoral purposes, but in Provinces 
where that has not been done hitherto, 
there will be very considerable difficulty 
in doing it for the first election.” Now, 
I think this must be read with another 
answer of the Secretary of State; he 
says at page 817, Question 7214: In 
answer to the Marquess of Salisbury, 
that in the Act of Parliament he would 
say for X number of years there can be 
no alteration of the franchise. Conse- 
quently, it would be of little use to have 
improved leducational returns for the 
second, third or fourth elections, if 
those second, third or fourth elec- 
tions came within the period of X 
years. Let me take the question of 
numbers. The total number of literate 
women was estimated in the liothian 


Report before the last census to be a 
million and a quarter. It is on page 86 
of that Report. Of those, 345,000 are 
in Madras, with regard to whom 
there is no difficulty. That leaves over 
for the rest of India the relatively 
small number of 875,000. Now, if it was 
possible to put 345,000 Madras women 
on the rolls for one election, and that 
must have been done at some time or 
another, why is it impossible to put 
875,000 women on the rolls for the whole 
of the rest of India ? 

Mr. Butler. 

076. I think that question was 
answered somewhere in the course of 
the Secretary of State’s evidence. First 
of all, the conditions are, I think, quite 
different, and, secondly, Madras has a 
register based on local Government re- 
turns, which makes it easier to adopt the 
qualification there. That is found in Tshe 
answer of the Secretary of State? — I am 
aware of Question 7435 ; I have got 
marked on my copy those answers to 
which Mr. Butler refers. I know that 
in answer 7435 Sir John Kerr said he 
thought it would put an unbearable 
strain upon the administrative machi- 
nery, but unless one sees what the de- 
tailed objections are, one cannot answer 
detailed questions of that kind. From 
my experience in India, I am familiar 
with general statements of that kind, 
and am quite familiar with the way they 
break down under cross-examination, and 
still more in actual practice. 

Mr. Oochs. 

077. Lady Layton, I understand, tak- 
ing the Provincial franchise first, that 
under the proposals of the Franchise 
Committee, the Lothian Committee, they 
recommended a proportion of 1 to 5, or 
the result of their recommendation would 
be 1 to 5? — (Lady Layton.) Yes. 

C78. Under the White Paper, I under- 
stand it is estimated that the proportion 
will be about 1 to 7. Bo you think 
it will be as much as that? — I feel quite 
convinced still more by the Secretary of 
States evidence out of his own mouth 
that it certainly will not be 1 in 7, but 
more like 1 in 16 or 1 in 20. It was for 
that reason I made that statement at 
the outset of my speech to-day, because 
it was quite clear from the Secretary of 
State’s evidence that there were two 
administrative difficulties in mind when 
the application was put in; one was the 
administrative difficrity of finding ont 
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the names of the wives; and the second 
was the administrative difficulty of hav- 
ing to poll so many women at the first 
elation. Now, you cannot have it both 
ways. You cannot say you are going 
to have 1 in 7 and at the same time say : 

This is splendid; we shall be able to 
run this thing because we are really only 
going to have about 1 in 4 applying.' ’ 
It is for this reason that we thinlk it is 
rather disingenuous to pretend the total 
proportion of women to men enrolled 
will be 1 in 7 in one breath, and, with 
the next, to give as your rea^n for 
insisting on application, that it will 
greatly reduce the numbers of women 
on the first electoral rolls because few 
will apply at first. We are quite con- 
vinced the second argument is right. 

If you take this country, we are quite 
sure if you left it to the women at the 
first election to -apply for theiir vote, you 
would have nothing like the proportion 
of 3 in 4 applying. In this country, 
without the difficulties of purdah or 
getting to the polling booth, or going 
out and appearing before the public 
and taking part in public life, I am 
quite sure in India it is a conserva- 
tive estimate to think that you are 
going to have 1 in 4. I, myself, would 
not be at all surprised if it was much 
less than 1 in 4, I think that after 
the first election, when things have 
warmed up, or when the organisations 
have got going, and the women have 
begun to realise that certain things were 
going to be discussed in the House which 
they were concerned with, the political 
parties will be able to bring that up, 
but at the first election I am sure that 
will not happen. The only party that 
would be able to get people to apply 
would be the Congress Party, because 
that is the most adequately organised 
political party, and they would actively 
work to persuade women to go and apply, 
but I do not ,think you will get the 
majority of women at this moment doing 
it, and that is why I think it is such an 
unfair thing to have done, in regard to 
women who, in any case, will find it 
difficult to go to the poll, with all the 
transport difficulties, distance and pur- 
dah, and so on — ^to add to their problems 
by giving less than this differential quali- 
fication of application. We do feel that 
most strongly. * 

079. You want to abolish the condition 
of application? — We want to abolish the 
condition of application as regards 


the wives' vote, but are quite prepared 
to accept it for literacy, it would be 
natural for both men and women if you 
had a literacy qualification. It is 
a suggestion that the literary qualifi- 
cation should be for one or two elec- 
tions, and until the period when it #was 
possible to get more women to pass the 
ordinary educational standards and get 
in on the same footing as men. It is 
purely a temporary measure, the literacy 
qualification. 

Miss Fichford* 

080. With regard * to that, Lady 
Layton, when you say it is purely a tem- 
porary measure, are you referring to the 
qualification for the Federal Assembly 
only ? — ^Yes. 

Mr. Cocks, 

081. On the question of literacy, you 
think the qualification of matriculation, 
or something approaching that, is far 
too high, I imagine? — It would amount 
to something like 12,000 women voting, 
at the most, 

082. What do you think would be the 
effect upon the electorate of this country 
if matriculation were made a test? Do 
you think it would disfranchise a million 
electors? — ^Do you mean by itself? 

083. Yes, if that was the test?— It 
would disfranchise a tremendous number 
of people, but it would enfranchise a much 
larger proportion than in India, because 
the majority of children who do go 
through the secondary schools do go in 
for the matriculation standard. 

084. Even though England is a coun- 
try which spends much more on educa- 
tion than India does, you would find it 
would disfranchise more than half the 
electorate? — It would disfranchise much 
more than that, because even in the 
schools where they get the very best 
material that is going up for scholar- 
ships, you have a very large proportion 
of girls and hoys who are not generally 
taking the matriculation standard, and 
never get past the School Certificate, 

C85, It might disqualify many Members 
of Parliament, I imagine? — It is quite 
possible. 

086. And Members of the House of 
Lords as well? — I have no doubt about 
the House of Lords. 

087. You think the test is simply the 
ability to read or write a letter, say?— 
I think that that should be the qualifi- 
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cation during the next two elections dur- 
ing .which period you are going to give 
the .women the opportunity of pressing 
tor educational opportunities and make 
it possible for them to reach, at any rate, 
a primary standard and to get some kind 
of actual qualification. At present it is 
quite impossible for women to get the 
other qualification because in enormous 
numbers of villages and even in some 
towns there are not the schools to do it. 
However much the woman may wish to 
do so it is quite impossible for her to 
pass certain tests, even the lower stan- 
dai^ not quite as high as the matricu- 
lation, Literacy is the only test that 
can draw in many of the intelligent 
women in India, and I think you will 
be surprised to find the number of 
Indian women who are taking a leading 
part in this country and India to-day 
wiho would be disqualified if the matricu- 
lation standard were adopted. 

083. You think it .would be sufficient 
if a .woman could read or write a letter? 
—That seems to me a fairly simple thing 
to judge — ^whether a person can read and 
write a certain letter. 

089. As far as franchise is concerned, 
you would really accept the proposals of 
the Lothian Committee ? — ^Yee. 

090. As far as the Assembly is con- 
cerned, what do you suggest the propor- 
tion under the White Paper proposal 
would be of women to men? — ^The propor- 
tion at present would leave the women 
one to 20, practically the same as they are 
to-day, because the men’s franchise is 
increased and the women’s is increased 
— the actual numbers are increased — but 
the proportions are left the same, in spite 
of the fact that every committee and con- 
ference that has met has strongly em- 
phasized the necessity of increasing the 
women’s proportion in the Federal 
Assembly for the reason that in the long 
run it is the Federal Assembly that is 
going to legislate on these questions that 
concern women. On these big questions 
of child marriage and of increasing the 
general medical service for India, the ad- 
ministration of that kind of thing must 
inevitably be an all-India one, in the 
long run, be finally decided iif the 
Federal Assembly, together with ques- 
tions of divorce and women’s property. 

It is not very likely that Provincial 
Assemblies will take very definite 
decisions on q^estionp * of intestacy 
and so on. It is much more likely 
that they would be settled in the 
Federal Assembly, and that is why we 


think it IS absolutely essential that 
women should have a real voting strength 
there. Whatever may be said for the 
possibility that women in their own Pro- 
vinces may be able to exert influence 
without having the vote, I am perfectly 
certain that will not be so with a thing 
so remote as the Federal Assembly, un- 
lesss they have the vote. 

C91. I notice you give two alternatives 
for increasing the vote in that way. One 
is to add all voters on the Provincial 
Poll who pass a test of literacy. Another 
is to add the wife voters. W^hich of 
those two alternatives do you prefer? — 
Personally I prefer the literacy because 
I think it does give an opportunity to 
those women who are really keen and 
who are really interested and who really 
want to take an active interest in get- 
ting ^ themselves enfranchised ; and also 
one is quite certain it will enfranchise 
the women who now a, re m that position; 
but I think that the first important 
thing is that you should have a sufficient 
number to be able to influence what is 
going on. 

^ C92. That answer depends on the 
literacy test being adopted for the Pro- 
vincial franchise P — Yos, If you have 
one it is obviously so easy to use it for 
the other. 

C93. If it were administratively prac- 
ticable for the Province it would be the 
same for the Federal Assembly?— -You 
have the same roll clearly. I would like 
to stress what Sir Philip Hartog was 
saying, that, in spite of what Mr. Butler 
was saying, that it is much easier m 
Madras than in other Provinces (which, 
of course, I am quite willing to admit), 
if you think seriously you are only ex- 
pecting to have 876,000 women over the 
whole of India spread over all the rest 
of the Provinces, ^ the actual numbers 
which that means in any particular dis- 
trict, in any particular Province, can- 
not make it so administratively difficult, 
(Sir Philip Hartog,) It would delay your 
elections for three or four months; that 
is all. It is worth it. (Lady Layton,) 
The advantages so outweigh the difficul- 
ties (which we are willing to admit there 
may be) that they are worth the extra 
cost and labour involved at the outset, 
and once you have got it, the thing is 
done. What has distressed us most and 
what we feel most strongly about is that 
too much weight and importance seem 
to have been attached to these difficul- 
ties and not nearly enough attached to 
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the fundamental importance of women 
being adequately represented. It is not 
as though you are just balancing two 
things which are of equal importance. 
One is vitally important to the whole 
future of the women of India. 

Marquess of I/othiavi*’] I think you 
have made the point very well. We 
must not get into a series of speeches. 

Mr. Cocks, 

094. Can you give the estimated num- 
bA of women who would be enfran- 
chised under the White Paper and the 
estimated number who would be enfran- 
chised under your proposals? — For the 
Provinces under the Franchise Com- 
mittee’s proposals there are 6,620,000 odd 
estimated. Under the White Paper you 
have that very difidcult problem as to 
how many women you think are going 
to apply ; whether out of the four million 
who could be enfranchised, three million 
will apply, or two million or one million, 
and that is entirely a question of judg- 
ment; but I have deduced from the 
Secretary of State’s evidence that he only 
really expects something like one in four 
to apply rather iihan three in four, in 
which case you would reduce your four 
million to %bout one million wives. Add 
to that two million, roughly, propeHy 
women voters, and that leaves you with 
three million ae against six million. 

C96. For the Assembly ?--Pot the 
Ajssembly the important point is the pro- 
portions. * 

C96. I wanted to know the numbers? — 
The numbers of w'omen under the 
* Franchise Committee are 1 J million — 
1,678,151. Under the White Paper they 
are 300,000, 

C97. Only 300,000. That is for the 
Government of all India? — ^Yes. 

Begum 8hah Nawaz. 

C98. Out of 165 million women? — That 
is out of about 63,000,000 adult women. 

Mr. Cocks, 

C99. For the Council of State you are 
asking for certain special seats. How 
many would you suggest? — ^We suggest 
one or two as a possible minimum, but 
we have not really made any definite 
proposals as to numbers. 

OlOO. That is what you have in mind? 
— We have that m mind; but the main 
thing also is that they should be eligible 
in some way. ^We are not clear whether 
they aro eligible. I was not clear from 


the Chairman’s remarks as to whether 
they are actualy eligible under the 
present regulations. 

Marques of Lothian.'] They are not 
eligible for the Council of State to-day, 
but they would be, I understand, under 
the White Paper for the Upper House. ^ 

Miss Fichford.] The Secretary of 
State’s evidence gave that. 

Begum Shah Nawaz, 

ClOl. When both the Houses are to 
have almost equal powers do you think 
the one or two that you are suggesting 
is a sufficient number ? — I think that they 
should be in a position to be able to in- 
crease that number by* the^r eligibility. 

I was only speaking really of the actual 
reserved places if it is decided that it 
should be done in that way. 

Mr. Cocks. 

0102. You know that the Governor- 
General has power to nominate ten 
members to the Council. Would it satisfy 
you if it were said that one of those 
must be a woman? — That would be 
better than nothing, but I am sure all 
Indian women themselves would far 
prefer to have some kind of electoral 
roll, as I have proposed, of the women 
in the different Provincial Councils, 
electing one or two or three members, 
than to have it done by nomination, 
because I think they .would again feel 
■Jhat a woman who was elected would be 
more likely to he a freer woman and a 
spokeswoman of the right type than ope 
who was nominated. 

C103. In the last ten of fifteen years 
tremendous changes have been taking 
place in India. Do you not think one 
of the moet remarkable pf those changes 
has been the political awakening of 
Indian women? — I think it is quite one 
of the most remarkable. It has gone 
forward at a pace which nobody ^uld 
'have thought possible, and which 1 
should think has no parallel anywhete 
in the world. It is quite extraordinary, 
and I think what we ought to remember 
is that the stimulus to-day has been the 
national feeing of taking part in a new 
self-governing community. That has 
been the main stimulus in the last few 
years. That is why I think it would be 
so very unfortunate' if that is itot 
recognised in the proposals of the 
Government. 

0104. You kno.w the Franchise Sub- 
committee of the Bound Table Confonuute 
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said that no system of Fianciiise can be 
considered satisfactory where such a great 
disparity exists between the two sexes, 
and the Prime Minister’s letter said that 
a proportion of one-twentieth was not 
satisfactory or adequate. Bearing those 
two things in mind, do you think the 
present proposals of the White Paper are 
clearly throwing over both the Prime 
Minister’s and the Round Table Con- 
ference’s views? — ^We think thev are 
entirely throwing them over, and we 
think the Secretary of State’s evidence 
has shown that even more clearly than 
the White Paper itself. 

^ Mr. Butler. 

C105. Have you, in your consideration 
ol*‘ literacy, considered the question of the 
overlap which is bound to take place 
between those who would be qualified for 
literacy and those who would be qualified 
for property, or a wife’s qualification? — 
Yes, we have taken that into account, 
and I understand in all the figures that 
liave'^ been brought forward, the final 
figures as to total numbers, the Franchise 
Committee reco-gnised and allowed for it, 
so that in -the figures I have given, which 
I was asked for just now, that has been 
taken into consideration. 

^ C106. Do not you think the overlap is 
likely to be very considerable and very 
hard to judge? — It may be, but that will 
settle itself quite simply when it 
happens. It will not give anybody a 
second vote. It will merely* mean thal? 
nobody who has been enrolled as a wife 
would apply to be enrolled as a literate, 
^r vice versa. When once you were en- 
rolled you would be enrolled. 

€107. ‘When you take it that there are 
875,000 women literates in India, exclud- 
ing those who * would be qualified in 
Madras, and when you consider the ques- 
tion of overlap, I think you will agree 
that the actual numbers would bo very 
small?— Yes, at the present moment T 
think that is probably true, but I do think 
my answer to Dr. Ambedkar is very im- 
poHant in this respect. (Sir PhUip 
Martog.) This point is referred to on 
page 87 of the Lothian Report. 

0108. I was referring to the numbers 
ive .were quoting this morning? — They 
come from the preceding page. 

Mr. Bvtler.'] Thank you very much. 
Do you realise that the actual gross 
§gure of the women’s voting figures as 
tneluded in the White Paper is 4.8 in 
their ^ ratio to men, and do you realise 
that in putting in a ratio of one to seven 


we have made elaborate allowance for 
overlapping, and so forth, and that really 
the gross figurl is of a very satisfactory 
nature and comes within the 5 per cent, 
which you yourself advocate? 

Begum Shah Naiuiz 

C109. And also application for regis- 
tration? — (Lady Layton.) I realise you 
have made allowance for the over- 
lapping, but I also realise you have 
not made allowance for the number 
of people who will not be likely to 
apply under the wife’s vote when they 
have to apply, because you specifically 
state the number of people you assume 
will apply, which is three-fourths, and it 
IS after that that you make your allow- 
ance. 

Major Cadogan. 

Clio. There is no means of estimating 
that at all, is there? — ^There is no means 
of estimating it, but the Secretary of 
State himself made it quite clear that the 
Councils were counting on the fact that 
there would be only a much smaller pro- 
portion than that applying, otherwise 
there would be no reason to pub in the 
requirement about application, because 
bhe administrative advantages from the 
point of view of reducing the numbers of 
women would be gone. You cannot have 
it both ways. If you are not going to 
reduce the number of women why irritate 
them by making them axiply? If you are 
going to reduce the number of women yon 
cannot pretend that you are enfranchising 
them in the proportions of one to seven, 
because they will not be there. You can- 
not have it both ways. 

Mr. Butler, 

Cl 11. If Lady Layton will refer to the 
Secretary of State’s answers ishe will 
appreciate some of the difiieulties which 
have confronted us? — I can see a divi- 
sion of opinion in the Secretary of State’s 
mind. I am sure he would be quite 
willing to enfranchise more women if he 
were not confronted with the difficulties 
which the Provincial Governments are 
putting to him, but I want to strengthen 
his hand by assuring him that he has to 
assure the Provincial Governments that 
the women of this country and the 
women of India are not going to put up 
with it, and he must realise that they 
are so strong that the Provincial 
Councils must get over their admini- 
strative difficulties. 

0112. Is it not important^ that the ratio 
of men voters should be taken rather 
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than the ratio of men electors when yon 
are actually taking the proportion of 
women who are likely to apply as against 
the proportion of men voters who actually 
go to the poll? — No, surely not. It is 
because the figures are not put clearly 
in the report. I am comparing the num- 
ber of women that it is estimated are 
likely to apply (that is those that will 
be on the roll) to the number of men who 
who are also on the roll. I am comparing 
the two sets of people on the roll. 

Major Gadogan, 

CHS. Those who apply, and those who 
intend to vote? — It is quite true if you 
apply you probably mean to vote, hut if 
you think of the conditions of Indian 
women to-day, or of any woman for that 
matter, it does not necessarily mean when 
the particular date comes for the elec- 
tion she will be able to vote. There are 
many things that prevent women voting. 
There are the practical difl&culti’es of 
getting to the poll which must be much 
more great in India. 

Mr. BvMer. 

Cfll4. May I put it to you, when you 
are working out those rather large per- 
centages which you have given us, which 
the Government cannot accept as being 
likely to be true, you should work out 
the proportion of actual men who go to 
the poll as against the actual propor- 
tion of the women who apply, and I 
hope your fears will not be justified by 
the actual ratio? — I do not think that 
would be a fair comparison, because, if 
so, you have also got to reduce the pr<K 
portion of your women, who vote on the 
property qualification ; that is your 
2,000,000 has to be reduced by about 60 
per cent, if you take the last elections, 
and your figures are completely different. 
I do not really think it is praticable to 
attempt to compare the proportion of 
men who did vote at the last election 
with the proportion that are likely to vote 
at an election in which India is, for the 
first time, responsible. 

0115. I was not asking you to take the 
last. I was asking you to forecast the 
future, and to take the same standards 
fqr both men and women, that is aU? — 
If you will make the men apply for their 
vote as property voters, I am quite pre- 
pared to do that — not otherwise. 

0116. May I ask you one general ques- 
tion? Do you not accept that the White 
Paper proposals in respect of the num- 
ber of women voters and the number of 
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seats reserved for women are a very 
great advance on anything hitherto? — 
In India? 

C117. Yes? — ^Yes, certainly, they are 
an advance on anything hitherto. 

Mr. Davidson, 

CHS. I have only got one or two ques- 
tions to ask. I hope that my interven- 
tion earlier in the proceedings was not 
taken to mean that I am not in favour 
of every possible advance in the condition 
of women in the world at large, and 
especially in India; I think my political 
record would justify that. I should like 
to ask this question. Do you agree that 
in the production of proposals for fran- 
chise, they must, in a Constitution Act, 
apply equally to the whole of the 
country? I mean by that the ques- 
tion of literacy. It is perfectly easy 
to argue, is it not, that in the 
south of India, where political ad- 
vance and the absence of purdah and the 
use that the women have made of local 
elections, and so forth, if that were set 
as the standard for All-India, it might 
not work out practically? — ^Yes. 

C119. In other words, one has to try 
and strike a mean which will enable the 
franchise proposals to work as a practi- 
cal proposition? — ^Yes. 

0120. Secondly, do you agree that some 
weight must be given to the evidence of 
those who have had the practical work- 
ing of elections in India, and that their 
evidence must be of some value? — I agree 
that some consideration must be given 
to it. There is never any likelihood that 
consideration will not be given to it, 
because, clearly, they must play a very 
important part in any decision ; but 
there is always a danger of the man 
who is running a thing close to it losing 
sight of the wood for the trees, and that 
i^ the danger which I see has arisen with 
regard to this problem. 

C121. Would you agree also with the 
proposition that it is impossible to obtain 
absolute perfection at the first election 
under any Constitution ? — ^I agree, yes* 

C122. We ought to aim at getting as 
near as we can to it? — Yes. 

0123. You will also agree that political 
organisation in India is in its infancy? 
— ^Yes, but not such an infant as it was. 

0124. And that a great many of the 
difficulties with regard to the possibility 
of the women exercising the votes thaf^, 
are given to them may be remedied by 
the more intensive political organisation 
of the women in the future, even as 
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regards its effect on the application of 
women for the vote? — I agree, hut I 
should like to qualify that with this re- 
mark . If the women are put in such 
a very inferior position, they may not 
bother to put any pressure behind the 
application, but they may be, as Mrs. 
Strachey suggested, so bitter about it 
that they may do what appears to be 
unreasonable, and instead of educating 
their sisters to apply and to become 
literate, and to do all the things which 
we should like them to do, they may 
merely make themselves as unpleasant as 
they can and try and work up among 
the illiterate population, a population 
which IS very easily swayed, a movement 
which may cause a great deal of trouble, 
and may prevent the administration 
from carrying out other things in a 
reasonable manner. 

C125. But does Lady Layton think 
that where provision has been made for 
the enfranchisement of a large body, 
but not a large enough body, naturally, 
for those who wish a larger body— but 
assuming that provision is made for the 
enfranchisement of a large body of women 
and the reservation in the local Councils 
of actual seats for women, that the 
women’s movement is likely to die in 
India? — (Mrs. Strachey.) May I answer 
that? This Committee must know very 
well that the Indian women do not like 
these reservations at all . What they 
want is adult franchise on an equal 
basis and no reservations. The only 
reason why they could be got to work 
happily with this proposal is if it gave 
them substantial numbers. If it does 
not give them substantial numbers, all 
their theoretical and genuine objections 
to special treatment and reservation will 
be revived, and I am perfectly convinced 
that you will find them in hot opposi- 
tion to the whole thing unless this pro- 
posal is so adjusted as to give them sub- 
stantial numbers and enable them to go 
into real political questions other than 
this tiresome question of their own 
rights. 

0126. Then your fear is that they will 
be driven to agitate outside the Constitu- 
tion and not to work for the Constitu- 
tion? — Certainly. (Lady Layton.) I 
entirely agree. 

Miss Fichford. 

C127. I do not think there is very 
much left for me to ask, but there are 
just one or two points I would like to 
bring out. Am I right in understanding 


that the mam line of argument in your 
introductory statement was that unless 
.women in India, or in other countries, 
have a substantial proportion of the votes 
in the country, it is not worth while for 
candidates and members to pay particular 
attention to what may he called women’s 
questions, and that the history of this 
country may be said to prove that? — ^Yes, 
that is quite so. 

C128. And, not only do you anticipate 
that it will be the same in India, but 
that the history under the last 12 years 
of the Reforms goes to prove that? — ^Yes, 
that is so. 

0129. That when the proportion of 
of women voters to men voters in India 
has been as 1 to 20, m such subjects as 
education, which Sir Philip Hartog has 
drawn attention to, women, or rather 
girls, then have a very small proportion 
of the funds available? — ^Yes, that is so; 
not only a very small proportion of the 
funds available, but a smaller proportion 
than they had before. 

C130. And that would be true with re- 
gard to other social activities, such as, 
for instance, maternity and child wel- 
fare and general health services? — Yes; 
and might I say, we all know we are 
going through a difficult time economic- 
ally, and India is not free from this 
difficulty. 

C131. That is the point I wanted to 
come on to next, that it would be recog- 
nised that India, like other countries in 
the world, will not have so much money 
to spend on social and other services as 
she might wish to have, and that, there- 
fore, the distribution of the funds avail- 
able will be a matter of the first im- 
portance? — Yos. 

C132. Do I take it then that yo-ur 
main line of argument is that it is of 
the first importance that women shall 
have a voting strength sufficient to make, 
not only canclidatc.s but also Legislatures, 
pay attention to their desires? — Yes, that 
is entirely my view; it is exactly what I 
have been trying to put forward. 

C133. And that you lay more import- 
ance upon the volume of voting than upon 
the actual methods by which women 
shall be brought upon the electoral roil? 
— ^Yes, that is so. 

0134. Do you also lay very groat im- 
portance to the distribution of those 
votes fairly throughout the consti- 
tuences? — Yes, for the same reasons, 

0135. Therefore, without wishing to 
support any particular method of bring- 
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mg women upon the roll, does it appear 
to you that what has been called the 
qualification of the wives of the property 
holders does, not only, bring on the 
largest number of women, but also in the 
fairest distribution .P — In the present state 
of India, and having regard to the ad- 
ministrative difficulties, I think that 
is so. 

C136. And, therefore, for that reason, 
you feel that the .wives’ qualification will 
bring pressure to bear on all con- 
stituencies, better than such a qualifica- 
tion as adult franchise for urban areas? 
— ^Yes, for the reason that only about 
27 per cent, of the constituencies are 
urban and the rest are all rural dis- 
tricts, and, therefore, you will only have 
the representatives of that 27 per cent, 
feeling the pressure of the women’s vote, 
whereas in all the rest of the con- 
stituencies, being rural districts, the 
members will be quite indifferent to 
what the women think. 

0137. With regard to the question of 
bringing on the wives of some of the 
property owners, has the attention of 
your Committee been drawn to another 
proposal, that of enfranchising the 
widows of soldiers who served and fell 
in the War, the pensioned widows, and 
also the wives of men who, under the 
White Paper proposals, and the existing 
Constitution are enfranchised as ex- 
soldiers and officers? — Our attention has 
been drawn to that, and we shall be quite 
willing to support that, 

C138. With regard to the literacy 
qualification to which you attach so 
great importance, you do realise that 
even if every literate woman applied, 
it would only bring on to the roll, not, 

I think, even allowing for overlapping, 
1,250,000* women? — ^We do fully appre- 
ciate that, and for that reason, we have 
supported the wives’ vote in addition, 
and we are most anxious to keep that. 
We should like the wives’ vote to have 
been for the lower property qualification ; 
we should have liked it for many 
reasons. One of the reasons Dr. 
Ambedkar put, namely, it does bring it 
to women of a different class; we should 
have liked to have had it happen, but, 
at the same time, though it is a small 
number, as I stressed before, we do feel 
it is very important that some qualifica- 
tion should be given which the Indian 
women themselves like. We think that 
is very important, and they do want 
the literacy qualification, and, I think 
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that is a very important factor. (Sir 
Philip Eartog.) And it will increase. 

C139. I was going to say that it has 
the further merit that it is an auto- 
matically increasing qualification without 
requiring any change in the franchise 
qualification ?—Yes, administratively so, 
and it is one of the things w’hich the 
Government of India would like for that 
reason. 

0140. Is it a fact that under Provincial 
Autonomy the majority of the questions 
which affect women socially, what may 
be called, popularly, the nation-building 
services, will be matters for the Pro- 
vincial Councils? — ^It is a fact that they 
will be matters for the Provincial 
Councils, but, as I said before, they are 
also matters for the Federal Assembly, 
and a great many of them, undoubtedly, 
will be finally settled by the Federal 
Assembly. 

C141. But such questions as education, 
public health, and so on, are all Pro- 
vincial matters? — Yes. 

0142. And, therefore, it is, may I say, 
of the first importance to have a sub- 
stantial women electorate for the Pro- 
vincial Councils P — ^Yes, that is so. 

0143. I think from what you have said 
that you recognise that under existing 
conditions in India, where special repre- 
sentation is a feature of the Constitution, 
it is important that special representa- 
tion should also be given to women? — 
Yes. We have accepted that for the 
very reason that the situation is unique 
in India, 

C144. It is not confined to special 
representation to women, but is an es.sen- 
tial feature of the Constitution — It is 
an essential feature of all the other parts 
of special representation which will be 
necessary. I should like to qualify that 
by saying that we fully sympathise with 
the Indian women’s great dismay and dis- 
like of the necessity of being, themselves, 
brought into the communal problem, 
because it has been a very particular 
feature, and we have great respect and 
admiration for the Indian women’s 
organisations who have kept free from 
it, and that is why we do want, as far 
as possible, to meet their views, which 
are based on a good ground, that 
wherever possible they should have these 
general constituency electorates, so that 
they can, as soon as possible, break down 
this communal feeling; and I feel that 
the women will have a greater chance 
of doing that if there are a sufficient 
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number of them and sufficiently strongly 
backed behind, both in the Provincial 
Assembly and the Federal Assembly, 
because they have had in their minds all 
the time that these are all wide India, 
problems ; they are not communal 
problems. 

C145. But on the general question, your 
Committee recognises that under a limited 
franchise, inevitably limited owing to the 
present state of development m India, 
at IS necessary to consider together the 
question of franchise and representation. 
They cannot be considered in watertight 
compartments? — No, I entirely agree. 

0146. Now just a final question on the 
special representation for the Federal 
Assembly. You have taken objection to 
the White Paper proposals for the special 
representation in the Lower House of the 
Federal Assembly. Have you taken into 
consideration this point, that women 
elected by the whole Provincial Council 
are indirectly representative of the Pro- 
vince, as a whole? — We have taken that 
into account, and I would say myself 
that iwhen I first saw the proposal, I was 
quite prepared to accept it j only, on 
thinking it over and meeting the criti- 
cisms that the Indian women themselves 
put forward, did I realise that they were 
really just criticisms. I quite saw the 
advantage of a woman feeling that she 
was representing the whole Province j I 
think that is an advantage. On the 
other hand, there is this other point, that 
this is a temporary thing. We know it 
is a temporary thing. It is specifically 
stated that these reserved seats are only 
for two elections, and that you are not 
going to give the women the opportunity 
of representing and meeting a general 
constituency, if you elect them in that 
indirect method, and they will be in a 
difierent position in the Federal Assembly 
from all the other members, because all 
the other members are going to be 
directly elected to the Federal Assembly. 

0147. But you realise the very formid- 
able arguments that can be drawn 
against your proposals, that a woman 
who is elected either by a special con- 
stituency or by the capital city of the 
Province, is a representative in the 
Federal Assembly, not of her Province, 
but of one constituency alone ? — I do 
realise that, but I think that does not 
outweigh the other. After all, all the 
representatives who are there from the 
Province, will be representing the whole 
Province,* you will have quite enough 


representatives of the Province as such 
in the Federal Assembly. It is not as 
if the women who were there would have 
to bear the burden of all the questions 
that cover the whole of the Federal 
Assembly, and, moreover, it as always 
possible for a woman to be elected as one 
of the other Members , there is nothing to 
prevent her being elected in the other 
capacity but it seemed to me that the 
reserved seats for the women at the 
moment in the Federal Assembly is for 
a particular purpose, m order that they 
may voice the women’s questions and 
women’s problems. It is a temporary 
position, and as such they are in a much 
stronger position than if they had been 
elected directly. 

C148. I think your suggestion for a 
special seat, if any, in the Council of 
State, the Upper House, was that the 
woman or women who should go there 
would be elected by all the women repre- 
sentatives in the Provincial Councils? — 
Yes. 

C149. Bo you realise that very strong 
objections have been made in India to a 
special women’s electorate, and that the 
electorate for those special women’s seats 
is composed of both men and women? — 
Yes, I do realise that, and if any other 
alternative method of finding a means 
of electing one or more women for the 
Council of State could be found, we 
would be quite willing to accept it. I 
do not lay any particular stress upon 
that particular method. The Organisa- 
tions have said that we want representa- 
tion on the Council of State, and we are 
trying to think out how best that could 
be done. I realise that those other bodies 
have been elected in that way, the Anglo- 
Indians, Europeans, and so on, and it 
did seem a method by which women who 
had been already elected might be elected. 

Begum Shah 

0150. May I put a supplementary ques- 
tion: Would you have any objection to 
one seat for women being reserved out of 
the quota of seats given to the major 
Provinces, four or five for the women for 
the Council of State, and these seats to 
be filled in by indirect method as it is 
going to he the case for the men?— -No; I 
should have no objection to that. 

Mr. Isaac Foot. 

C151. We have on the Memorandum 
this very important list of societies. May 
we take it that the Memorandum is the 
considered representation of ^ thotp. 
several societies? — You may take it that 
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•biiis Memorandum has been circulated to 0153. Broadly, the position is that you 
all the societies, and has been considered think theoretically the women of India 
by all the societies. should be upon the same basis as the 

0152. Every one of them has had the ^^^.t every exception should be 

opportunity of considering it ? — Everyone proved by the necessity of the country's 

of them, and they are all represented on conditions, and should be as far as pos-< 
the Committee which decided the lines temporary. Is that broadly your 

on which it iwas to be drawn up, and view? Yes. 

which saw it before it was circulated to Marquess of Lothian,^ Thank you very 
the Committee. much. 

{The Witnesses are directed to withdraw.^ 

Ordered, That Sub-Committee C be adjourned to Saturday next, at 
half-past Ten o'clock. 
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Present : — 


Marquess of Lotlnan. 
Mr. Bntler. 

Mr. Cocks. 


Mr. Davidson. 
Miss Pickford. 


Delegates • — 

Dr. Ambedkar, i Begum Sbah Nawaz. 

Mr. Jayaker. I Sir Hari Smgb Gour. 

The MARQUESS of LINLITHGOW in the Chair. 


RAJKtJMARi Amrit Kaur and Mrs. Hamid Adi are called in, and examined as 

follows : — 


Chairman. 


0154. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, and 
Mrs, Hamid All, you are here on behalf 
of the Allnlndia Women’s Conference, 
the Women’s Indian Association and the 
National Council of Women m India? — 
{Bajhumari Amrit Kaur.) Yes. 


C155. You have been good enough to 
provide us with Memoianda marked 49 
and 56, which you now hand in? — Yes, 
they are as follows : — 


MEMORANDUM 49 ON THE STATUS OF INDIAN WOMEN IN THE 
PROPOSED NEW CONSTITUTION OF INDIA BY THE ALL -INDIA 
WOMEN’S CONFERENCE AND THE WOMEN'S INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


After a careful consideration of the 
proposals embodied in the White Paper 
with regard to the status and enfranchise- 
ment of women an the proposed new 
Constitution of India, we representatives 
of the All-India Women’s Conference and 
the Women’s Indian Association find that 
they fall far short of the demands made 
in our^ memorandum » of August, 1931, 
presented to the oeoond Round Table 
Conference. 

We are still of opinion that only the 
pi< 0 |)osaJs made in our first memorandum 


iwill confer upon women equal political 
status, but as they have not been accepted 
on the ground of their supposed imprac- 
ticability, at the present moment, we feel 
obliged to make the following new 
proposals : — 

Fundamental Rights. 

1. We urge that the recognition of the 
principles of equality between the sexes 
should find a definite place in the declara- 
tion of the Fundamental Righte of 
citizenship in the Constitution Act. ^ 
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2. We desire to ipoint out that the word 

Sex ’’ has been omitted from page 29, 
para. 75, of the introduction to the pro- 
posals for Indian Constitutional Reform, 
as embodied in the White Paper, and it 
should be inserted. 

Fbanohisb and Representation. 

1. Though we feel strongly that Adult 
Franchise is the best method of en- 
franchising men and women on a basis of 
equality, we would accept as a temporary 
measure — until such time as universal 
Adult Sufirage can be introduced, and we 
earnestly hope it will not be long before 
it is introduced — the following system : — 

(a) We recommend that for both 
men and women literacy (ability to 
read and write in any language) 
should be substituted for the higher 
educational qualifications proposed in 
the White Paper tor voters in the 
elections for the Provincial Legisla- 
tures and for voters in the election 
for the Federal Legislatures. 

(b) We accept the property qualifi- 
cations las recommended in the W'hite 
Paper for eligibility to vote in elec- 
tions to the Provincial Councils and 
we strongly recommend that the 
property qualification for the pro- 
vincial franchise be adopted for the 
Federal franchise, also. 

(c) We strongly disapprove of the 
proposed special condition under 
which women may be enfranchised, 
namely, being the wife or widow of a 
person possessing the property 
qualifications at present entitling him 
to a vote for the Provincial Legisla- 
ture, and we are of opinion that our 
rights as citizens should not depend 
on any extraneous factor like 
marriage. We would therefore recom- 
mend that in addition to (a) and 
(b), men and women of 21 years of 
age and over be enfranchised in all 
urban areas. The number thus 
enfranchised would be approximately 
fourteen millions odd, including those 
already enfranchised under (a) and 
(b) in the urban areas. These should 
vote both for the Provincial and the 
Federal Legislatures. The registra- 
tion of voters should, we recommend, 
depend on the personal application of 
the claimant. 

2. We strongly object to the election of 
women to the Federal Assembly from the 
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Provincial Legislatures by the Indirect 
system as proposed in the White Paper 
(para. 4, Page 75, Appendix II). 

3. — (a) We earnestly recommend that 
men and women should be equally eligible 
for membership of the Upper House 
This should be clearly mentioned as the 
existing practice does not allow women 
to stand for the Upper Chamber of the 
Council of State. 

(b) We recommend that property 
qualifications should be supplemented by 
educational qualifications for the member- 
ship of the Upper House. 

4. In the matter of reservation of seats 
for women both in the Provincial and 
Federal Legislatures we adhere to our 
loriginal demands and are strdngly 
opposed to any such reservation. 

Elbotorates. 

We are of opinion that a system of 
Franchise and Representation based upon 
Communal electorates and interests, as 
proposed in the White Paper, will be 
•highly detrimental to the progress hf the 
Indian people as a whole and to that of 
women in particular. We stand united in 
our demand for a system of joint elec- 
torates and in our protest against the 
communal award as it will introduce the 
poison of communalism into the now 
united ranks of the women of India. 

All India Women^s Conekrenob. 

(Lady) Vidyagouri Ramanbhai Nilkanth, 

(President). 

(Dr.) Muthulaksami Reddi (Chairwoman). 

A.x.w.a 

Hon Secretary, W.I.A. 

(Rajkumari) Amritkour. 

(Begum) Jahanara Shar Navaz. 

(Mrs.) Hansa Mehta. 

(Mrs.) Hilla Rustomji Faridonji. 

(Mrs.) S. C. Mukerji. 

(Mrs.) Renuka Ray. 

(Mrs.) Malinibai B. Sukthankar. 

(Mrs.) Aruna Asaf Ali. 

(Rani) Lakshmibai Raj wade. 

Women's Indian Association. 

(Mrs.) Shareefah Hamid Ali. 

(Mrs.) G. L. Havid. 

(Mrs.) Ammu Krishna Menen. 

(Mrs.) Hirabi A. Tata. 

(Mrs.) M. Hannen Angelo. 

4 E 4 
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MEMORANDUM 56. 


Memorandum 56. ©uppubmentary State- 
ment ON THE Status op Indian 
Women in the proposed New Con- 
stitution OP India submitted by the 

THREE ELECTED REPRESENTATIVES OP 

The All India Women’s Conference, 
The Women’s Indian Association 
and The National Council op 
Women in India. 

The All India W amends Conference. 

Founded in 1925. Tliie Organisation has 
Constituencies in every Province in India 
as well asi in 12 Indian States. The total 
number of Constituencies with their sub- 
constituencies is at present 118. 

The Women^s Indian Association. 

Founded in 1917. This Association has 
its headquarters in Madras with 24 
centres and 72 branches distributed 
throughout India. 

The National Council of Women in 
India, 

Founded in 1925. This Organisation 
has six main centres in different 
Provinces, including Burma with six 
branches and 77 affiliated societies. 

The ever-expanding membership, run- 
ning into imillions, of these three 
organisations is drawn from women of 
all races, communities, castes and 
creeds by reason of which their inner 
strength and all-India character enables 
them to voice truly the public opinion 
of the womenhood of India on matters 
of vital concern to women’s interests in 
a manner that can in no sense be 
expressed by individual local women’s 
societies or organisations. 

We should like- to point out, at the 
outset, that it is through the efforts of 
these All-India Women’s Organisations 
that Indian women have been 
enfranchised. 

The Franchise Committee which 
visited India in 1919 expressed the 
view .... that the social con- 
ditions of India made it premature 
to extend the -franchise to Indian 
women at that juncture when so 
large a proportion of male electors 
required education in the responsible 
use of votes. If this advice had been 
followed, a beginning could not have 
been made until now, and the 
request that Indian women should 
have some direct opportunity of 
influencing the course of politics in 
the land to which they belong 


would still have remained wholly 
unsatisfied. But the claim was 
pressed by the Women’s Indian 
Association and its allies, and the 
Electoral Rules made under the Act 
were so drawn as to secure that if 
any provincial council passed a 
resolution in favour of removing the 
sex disqualification this should 
become an operative decision; and a 
corresponding facility was conferred 
upon both Houses of the Indian 
Legislature.” 

(Bepoit of the Simon Commission.) 

Remedial legislation is increasingly 
finding a place in the Statute Book of 
India in response to our insistent 
demands. We lay full claim to the pass- 
ing of the Child Marriage Restraint Act 
as the direct result of our labours, and 
The Lady Irwm College in Delhi is a 
standing monument to our united efforts 
in the field of educational reform. In 
short, it is due very largely to our work 
and propaganda on behalf of the women 
of India that there exists in our 
country to-day in the minds of both men 
and women a real interest in and desire 
to give to woman her rightful iilace in 
the New Constitution. 

In spite, however, of the acknowledged 
recognition of the just claims of India’s 
women to full citizenship and equal 
opportunities for service by His 
Majesty’s Government, the Prime 
Minister and the various Committees 
and Commissions that have of recent 
years visited India and in spite of our 
own united demands for the fulfilment 
of that recognition, we must confess to a 
sense ^ of profound disappointment and 
dissatisfaction s-t the wholly inadequate 
proposals contained in the White Paper 
with regard to women’s franchise and 
our status in tho New Constitution. 

We now wish to refer in more detail 
to our Memorandum II. on the Status 
of Indian women in the New Constitu- 
tion of India. 

Fundamental Rights. 

We strongly urge the necessity of the 
specific recognition of woman^s inherent 
right to full citizenship and equal oppor- 
tunities with men for public service to the 
country. Therefore, in the Declaration 
of Fundamental Ttights, we wish it to he 
clearly stated that “ sex ” shall he no 
har to any public employment, office, 
power or honour and in the exorcise of 
any trade or calling. 
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Pbanchise and Representation. 

Althoiigli Adult Franchise has been 
publicly declared and accepted by British 
and Indian authorities as the desired 
goal we deplore the fact that the White 
Paper proposals for franchise have failed 
utterly to inspire us iwith the hope that 
we shall reach this goal within a reason- 
able period of time. 

While we fully agree with the Indian 
Central Committee that Adult Franchise 
would be the best means of emancipating 
women — and it would seem impossible 
to do full justice to the claims of women 
and the poor millions of the country 
without universal suffrage — we em- 
phasise once again that the alternative 
proposals embodied in our Memorandum 
II. are put forward by us only as a tem- 
porary measure until' such time as our 
goal is attained. 

Chiefly concerned and, anxious as we 
women are to possess the means of 
furthering the cause of economic, educa- 
tional, social and medical reform, we 
consider it essential that as large a 
number of women as possible should be 
brought immediately on to the electoral 
roU so that our voice may be a deter- , 
mining factor in influencing and shaping 
the policy of the Provincial and Central 
Covernments in matters of such vital 
importance to the nation. 

(a) We, therefore, strongly recommend 
the '' literacy qualification for the 
following reasons: — 

(i) a much larger number of 
women will be enfranchised under 
this than under the higher educa- 
tional qualification proposed in the 
White Paper, '' Literacy would 
give us 1,255,000 voters, whereas the 
Upper Primary Standard would only 
enfranchise 500,000. 

(li) a qualification of this nature 
will be an incentive to education 
amongst the illiterate classes. 

(ill) it will bring in a larger per- 
centage of voters for the Federal 
Legislatures which is essential in the 
interests of social progress and will, 
incidentally, minimise such adminis- 
trative difficulties as must arise if 
the electoral roll for both Provincial 
and Federal Legislatures is not the 
same. Tihe proposed increase in 
numbers for the electoral roll for the 
Federal Assembly is, in our opinion, 
fu41y justified if this body is to »be a 
really representative one and, in this 


matter, we are in entire agreement 
with the minority opinion of the 
members of the Lothian Committee. 

The chief factor is the area of 
constituencies and not the 
number of electors, and owing to 
the proposed increase of the size 
of the Assembly the area of every 
constituency will be much smaller 
than at present. Therefore, even 
if the numbers are increased as 
we propose, the task of can- 
didates will be easier than it is 
at present. The argument of 
administrative convenience is 
more in favour of our proposal 
that that of the majority.’’ 

(Minute of Dissent. Deport 
of the Indian Franchise 
Committee,) 

Moreover, the problem of numbers has 
got to be faced sooner or later, and we 
are firmly convinced that a definite 
beginning on the right basis can be made 
at once. We are emphatic that the true 
spirit of reform, without which no 
national progress is possible, must in no 
wise be sacrificed at the altar of adminis- 
trative inconveniences. 

While on the subject of literacy ” as 
a qualification for the franchise, we con- 
fess to our utter inability to understand 
the logic underlying the recommendation 
in the White Paper for '' literacy in 
Madras only — educationally the most 
advanced Province in India — and higher 
educational qualifications for the other 
less advanced Provinces. Such a recom- 
mendation will eliminate from the doc- 
toral roll large numbers of women who 
are educated but will not be able to 
produce the required examination certifi- 
cates. Indeed, a vast number of 
women, who are to-day taking a 
prominent part in our social and educa- 
tional activities, will be debarred from 
taking their rightful place in the public 
life of the country, 

(5) We recommend the same property 
qualifications for eligibility to vote m 
elections to both Provincial and Federal 
Legislatures inasmuch as these will give 
us 1,929,(X)0 women on the rolls and for 
the same reason as given above in sup- 
port of the literacy qualification. 

(c) We disapprove strongly of the pro- 
p(^ed enfranchisement of the wives and 
widows of persons possessing the property 
qualifications for the following reasous : — 
(i) Su«h a proposal is a direct 
negation of the recognition of the 
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woman^s inherent right to citizen- 
ship. There is no reason whatsoever, 
in our opinion, why the women of 
India should not be enfranchised 
independently of any extraneous 
factor, and we .would like to 
emphasise that on this point there 
exists a very strong feeling amongst 
the members of our Organisations# 
who perceive that they, as women, 
are in themselves a vitally integral 
part of the body politic. The import- 
ance and value of the effect of this' 
psychological factor on the minds of 
both men and women must, on no 
account, be ignored. We would here 
like to point out that our traditions 
and social conditions being wholly 
different from those of the women 
of the West the argument that in 
England, tor example, the wife’s vote 
proved useful is not necessarily 
applicable to us, having regard to the 
fact that we do not to-day possess 
those facilities for freedom and 
education which they possessed at 
the time of their enfranchisement on 
this basis. 

(ii) We know full well that this 
proposal will only serve to double 
the vote of the landlords and 
capitalists — a section of the most 
conservative and orthodox members 
of society — who are, generally speak- 
ing, invariably opposed to all pro- 
gressive reforms. The recent opposi- 
tion from this section, who will con- 
stitute the majority of voters to the 
Councils and Federal Legislatures, 
to the Child Marriage Restraint Act, 
The Hindu Widows’ Inheritance 
Rights Bill, The Raising of the Age 
of Consent Bill, The Removal of 
Untouchability Bill, is an unequi- 
vocal proof — if proof were needed — of 
the cogency of our argument against 
further strengthening the hands of a 
community which has always been 
unintelligibly conservative and reac- 
tionary in its outlook. 

(iii) In so far as the 4,236,000 
women sought to be enfranchised 
under this proposal will be scattered 
over the length and breadth of 
India — ^less than half a million in 
each of the 11 Provinces — ^it will be a 
matter of supreme dif&culty for the 
educated womanhood of India to 
co-ordinate the woman’s vote on 
right lines, and the numerical 
strength of this vote wiji, therefore, 
he a negligible quantity so far as 


the furtherance of the very causes 
for which we are working is con- 
cerned. We attach equal importaTice 
to the quality as well as to the 
quantity of the wonian^s vote. 

Hence it is that we urge with all the 
insistence at our command the adoption 
of our alternative prop'osal, viz, : adult 
franchise in urban areas’^ because: — 

(i) We shall be placing forthwith 
on th© electoral roll approximately 
between five and six million women — 
a number which, together with the 
women enfranchised under the 
literacy -and property qualifications 
above mentioned, is the very 
minimum that will satisfy our present 
demands and needs. 

(li) Such a franchise will, we feel, 
ensure for us a more intelligent and, 
at the same time, a more independent 
and well organised vote — factors of 
the most vital moment to us at this 
juncture. 

(iii) Difficulties in the matter of co- 
ordinating the woman’s vote on a 
sound and workable basis will, with- 
out doubt, be minimised for the main 
women’^ organisations throughout the 
country. 

(iv) The rural vote in India being 
so very much greater in numerical 
strength than the urban vote, adult 
suffrage in urban areas will not, in 
our opinion, disturb the ratio to any 
perceptible extent. 

(v) The interests of Indian women 
in urban and rural areas being 
identical, it will be an incalculable 
asset to our Organisations -and the 
cause of reform advocated by them 
to feel that the true welfare of 
dwellers in both areas is in the safer 
keeping to-day of a more enlightened 
and intelligent electorate. 

(vi) Our proposal will certainly 
entail less difficulties as far as the 
Administration is iconcerned and, at 
the same time, relieve the latter in 
considerable measure of the expendi- 
ture involved in the recommendations 
proffered by the White Paper. 

(vxi) The increased vote in the 
urban areas will also help to return 
to the Councils and Federal Legisla- 
tures a larger number of women 
candidates, while men candidates 
returned on the strength of the 

* Vide Report of The Indian Franchise 
Committee, p. 43, para. 95, for definition of 
urban areas. 
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woman’s vote will^ of necessity, 
interest themselves in matters con- 
cerning the welfare of women. It 
must be borne in mind that the 
majority of social reformers are 
residents of urban areas. 

(viii) There will, if onr proposal is 
accepted, be an increased enfranchise- 
ment on right lines of the humble 
masses who stand in urgent need of 
ameliorative reform and constitute 
the majority of India’s population. 

Our recommendation (3 (a) and (6), 
page 4 of our Memorandum) for a clear 
statement that women shall be equally 
eligible with men for the Upper House 
needs nO' amplification. We strongly urge 
that property qualifications for this 
Chamber should be supplemented by 
educational ones as, under the former, the 
number of eligible women will obviously 
be negligible. 

^ Electorates. 

We ^ave repeatedly urged that we do 
not desire the communal mrus to enter 
into owr united ranks. We, therefore, 
disapprove entirely and shall continue to 
resist to the uttermost the White Paper 
proposal (para. 4, page 75, Appendix II.) 
hy which women will he elected to the 
Federal Assembly hy an indirect system. 
We totally refuse to he made party 
pawns for the purposes of weightage for 
the convenience of any community — a 
state of affairs which will surely follow if 
this proposal is accepted. On the 
contrary, we desire direct election on an 
entirely non-communal basis. JBy merit 
and merit alone do we wish to find — and 
ice are confident we shall find — our 
rightful place in the Councils and Federal 
Legislatures of our country. 

It naturally follows that we are opposed 
to reservation of seats for ourselves and 
are whole-heartedly in favour of joint 
electorates — hy which means alone, we are 
convinced, can India rise to her full 
stature. 

0156. D'o you desire at this stage to 
make a statement or to say anything in 
amplification of those Memoranda? — Yes. 
May I crave the indulgence of the Com- 
mittee for a few remarks only, not to 
make a statement, but just to elucidate 
a few more points in connection with 
what we have said. If we consider it 
necessary to make a further statement, 
we should like to do so before the full 
Joint Select Committee, if we may. First 
of all, I think, owing to some misunder- 


standing on the part of the National 
Council of Women in India, their second 
Memorandum, which has now been num- 
bered 56a, has not been sent to the 
Committee. Am I right? Memorandum 
No. 56a which goes under the signature of 
the Women’s Indian Association and the 
All-India Women’s Conference, does not 
include the National Council of Women 
in India. May I hand that in? 

C157. Thank you? — It is as follows: — 


Memorandum 56a. On the Status oe 
Indian Women in the Proposed New 
Constitution op India. 

After a careful consideration of the 
proposals embodied in the White Paper 
with regal d to the Status and enfran- 
chisement of Women in the proposed ^new 
Constitution of India we, the represen- 
tatives of the National Council of 
Women in India, find that they fall short 
of the demands made in our Original 
Memorandum of August 1931, which was 
presented to the 2nd Round Table 
■Conference. 

1. We still adhere to the demands made 
therein but as they have been turned 
down on the ground of their supposed 
impracticability at the present time, we 
feel obliged to make the following new 
proposals. 

Fundamental Rights. 

2. We urge that the recognition of the 
principle of equality between the sexes 
should find a definite place in the declara- 
tion of the “ Fundamental Rights ” of 
Citizenship in the Constitution Act. 

3 We desire to point out that the 
word sex has been omitted from page 29, 
para. 75 of the Introduction to the pro- 
posals for Indian Constitutional Reform, 
as embodied in the White Paper, 

4 We earnestly recommend that both 
men and women should be equally eligible 
for membership of the Upper House* 
This should be clearly mentioned as the 
practice as it exists to-day does not 
allow women to stand for the Upper 
Chamber. 

5. We recommend that property quali- 
fications should be supplemented by edu- 
cational qualifications for membersbip of 
the Upper House. 

6. In the matter of Reservation of seats 
for women both in the Provincial and 
Federal Legislatures we adhere to our 
original demand and are strongly opposed 
to any such reservation. 
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7 . We strongly object to the election 
of women to the Federal Assembly from 
the Provincial Legislatures, by the in- 
direct system as proposed in the White 
Paper (Page 75, Appendix II, para. 4.). 

Fbanohise. 

8. Though we feel strongly that Adult 
Franchise is the best method of enfran- 
chising men and women on a basis ot 
equality, we would accept as a temporary 
measure — and we earnestly hope it will 
not be long before it is introduced — ^the 
following system. 

9. (a) We recommend that for both 
men and women literacy (ability to read 
and write in any language) should be 
substituted for the higher educational 
qualifications proposed in the White 
Paper for voters in the elections for the 
Provincial Legislatures, and the upper 
primary standard for voters in the elec- 
tion for the Federal Legislatures. 

(b) We accept the property qualifica- 
tions as recommended in the White 
Paper for eligibility, to vote in elections 
to the Provincial and Federal Legisla- 
tures. 

10. We strongly disapprove of the pro- 
posed special condition under which 
women may be enfranchised namely, be- 
ing the wife or widow of a person possess- 
ing the property qualifications at 
present entitling to a vote for the Pro- 
vincial Legislature as derogatory to our 
sense of equality, and we consider that 
our rights as citizens should not depend 
on marriage. We would therefore re- 
commend that in addition to (a) and (b) 
men and women of 21 years of age and 
over, be enfranchised in all urban areas. 
The number thus enfranchised would be 
approximately fourteen millions including 
many of those already enfranchised under 
(a) and (b). We recfommend that the 
registration of voters should depend on 
the personal application of the claimant. 

EliBOTanATElS. 

11. Being of opinion that a system of 
Franchise and representation, based upon 
Communal electorates and interests, as 
proposed in the White Paper, will be 
highly detrimental to the progress of the 
people of India as a whole, and to that 
of her (Women in particular, we stand 
united in our demand for a system of 
joint electorates and our protest against 
the communal award as it will introduce 
the poison of communalism into the now 
united ranks of the women of India* 


National Council of Women in India. 
Members of the Franchise Committee, 

Mrs. Tarabai M. Premchand. 

Mrs Sunderabai D. Sirur. 

Mrs. Agnes F. McKenzie, M.A. 

Mrs. Sultana Asaf Fyzee. 

Mrs. Kusum Nagarkar, B.A. 

Miss Ruby Navalkar, B.A. 

Mrs. Gulbanu iG. Doctor, M.A. 

Mrs. Krishabai Khadye, M.B.B.S. 

Mrs. Saralabai Naik, M.A. 

Miss Leah Jhirad. 

1 may say that that Memorandum differs 
not at all from the others, except in one 
or two details, but as they chose me as 
their representative, and their memoran- 
dum was printed before ours, I take full 
responsibility that they would subscribe 
to the views in our Memoranda. 

C158. I quite understand? — I would 
also like to explain why it is called the 
second Memorandum. Our original 
Memorandum, the fiyst one, was sub- 
mitted at the Second Round Table Con- 
ference, that is why this Memorandum 
is called the second one, it is n(|t that 
we have submitted two Memoranda to 
the Joint Select Committee. May I pre- 
sume that our supplementary statement 
bearing upon this Memorandum which 
has been circulated, has had the careful 
consideration of the Members of the 
Joint Select Committee? 

0159. You may? — ^Because, of course, 
we want to tender our evidence on the 
Memoranda proffered by us, as well as on 
the unfeasibility and undesirability of the 
proposals contained in the White Paper 
concerning the womanhood of India, I 
would just like to say one or two things 
in order to elucidate further this point, 
because we are very grieved, indeed, that 
no effort has been made by those re- 
sponsible for the White Paper to abolish 
the sex disqualification. If, as we have 
so often been told, the Government is 
really anxious that women should play 
their rightful part in the public life of 
India in the future Constitution, we are 
convinced that we do want a declaration, 
whether it be in a declaration of funda- 
mental rights, if there is going to he one, 
or in the Instrument of Instruction, or in 
whatever manner that is selected finally, 
hut we want that there should bo a 
declaration to this effect, as appeared in 
our first Memorandum : Equal rights and 
obligations of all citizens without any bar 
on account of sex ; no disability to attach 
to any citizen by reason of his or her 
religion, caste, or creed or sex ini regard 
to public Employment, ojQSce, tpower or 
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honour and in the exercise of any trade 
or calling We think that this is very 
essential, from the point of view of the 
women. I should like to explain the 
position of the three organisations which 
we have the honour to represent. We 
have throughout sto-od for adult franchise 
or any system based thereon, and we gave 
evidence to this effect before the Indian 
Franchise Committee. We suggested the 
grouping system, and we say that we still 
adhere to our opinion that because adult 
franchise is the goal which has been 
universally recognised as the ultimate 
desideratum, we are not convinced that 
it is possible to bring women in on any 
basis of equality with men without adult 
franchise or any system based thereon; 
and we are not convinced after all the 
objections that have been raised that it 
is either administratively impracticable 
or financially impossible; but because it 
has been turned down, I suppose we dare 
not ask for a re-oonsideration of these 
views; therefore, rwe have put forward 
alternative proposals in our Memorandum 
which is now under consideration. We 
have paid attention to, I might say, five 
points in framing our proposals. First 
of all, in the very limited franchise that 
India is to have under the new Con- 
stitution, we want to bring as many 
women as possible on the electoral rolls, 
but though we concentrate and though 
we do lay an enormous importance on 
the numbers enfranchised, we also lay 
equal importance on the quality of the 
vote, because we want the Women’s Vote 
to be one that is going to carry real 
weight, and we want the Committee, 
please, to have an impartial mind when 
they are considering our objections to the 
enfranchisement of women on the wives 
and widows qualification, and our strong 
advocacy of adult franchise in urban 
areas. The third point that we have 
kept in mind is that we have tried to 
make as few differential qualifications 
between men and women in our pro- 
posals, as -possible. Fourthly, adminis- 
•trative difficulties which, alas, have 
always put forward where any progressive 
legislation, as far as women are con- 
cerned, have also been kept in view by 
us, and I think that our proposals do 
simplify administrative difiiculties, and 
also will relieve the financial burden, if 
they are accepted. Then, last but not 
least, the Committee must be fully aware 
of the united stand that the women of 
India have taken against communal and 
separate electorates, and also against the 
reservation of seats which must, in the 
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very nature of the proposals embodied 
in the White Paper he on a communal 
bases. The Secretary of State in reply 
to a question by Miss Pickford on thi 
21st July, I think I am right in saying, 
definitely said, regarding reserved seats 
for women: ‘‘The communal question, 
of course, as she knows, does enter into 
the question of these women’s seats very 
definitely.” We wonder whether the full 
implicatio-n of this answer has been 
realised by the Members of the Com- 
mittee as it is realised by us. May I 
give just one example? In practice, it 
will mean that every woman will have 
to enter the Councils or the Assembly 
on a communal ticket. It follows that 
she will have necessarily to be loyal to 
that community, and in the event of any 
controversy arising as * regards any 
remedial legislation proposed for any par- 
ticular community, the women of the 
other communities in the Councils or in 
the Legislatures, as the case may he, 
will be morally debarred from giving 
their full support, or otherwise, in 
matters that are going to concern, and 
are of vital importance to, the entire 
womanhood of India. I think that this 
is an extremely important point for the 
Committee to consider. Of course, X 
need hardly add that we shall not on 
this basis have the opportunity of re- 
turning the women of our choice to either 
the Councils or the Assembly. We 
women are, therefore, determined not to 
let this spirit of separation which is so 
highly detrimental to- our national inter- 
ests and to our personal interests, to 
enter into our ranks. When the Secre- 
tary of State implies — I am afraid I have 
not got the exact words — but certainly 
the implication was that the communal 
award was forced upon His Majesty’s 
Government by all the communities in 
India, we would have him remember 
and the Committee remember that 47 
per cent, of the population of India were 
never a party to it, «and will never accept 
it. We feel extremely strongly on this 
point. Surely, it is not fair, and it k 
against all canons of justice — (I am sorry 
the Lord Chancellor is not here) — to push 
us into a Hoorn against out* will, and 
tell ns that the door is locked ; we shall 
not take it as being locked. Now, as 
far as the proposals contained in the 
White Paper are concerned, I would 
just briefly say that they meet, in the 
main, with our unqualified disapproval. 
There is no uniformity in these pro- 
posals; they vary from Province to Pro- 
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vmce, as, for example, in the case of the 
reservation of seats, certain Provinces 
have been omitted altogether, though we 
See against the reservation, as I have 
said; as also in the differential educa- 
tional qualifications, they also vary from 
Province to Province. The wives and 
widows of those holding the educational 
qualification might also raise and, I 
think, very legitimately, a hue and cry 
as to why they have been ignored and 
preference given to the wives and 
widows of those who hold the property 
qualification. The Upper House holds no 
opening — at least it is not definitely 
stated whether it holds any opening — for 
women at all, to say nothing of the 
monstrous suggestion that there should 
be indirect election for us to the main 
House of the federal Assembly, where 
educational and economic reforms ajie 
going to come in, and that is where we 
women do want to have strength. As far 
as numbers are concerned, you cannot 
blame us for being exceedingly depressed 
when you realise that various Committees 
and Conferences which have dealt with 
India, instead of increasing the number 
of women that should be enfranchised, 
have decreased the number. We seem to 
be going backwards. The Simon Com- 
mission actually recommended the ratio 
of men voters to women, in the pro- 
portion of 1 to 2. The Indian Franchise 
Committee brought it down to 1 to 4|, 
and the White Paper has further de- 
creased it now to 1 in 7, and I would 
please have you to remember that this 
1 in 7 is on paper only, and with all the 
difficulties placed m tho way of that 
vote, which we object to, wives and 
widows, is going to work out in practice 
at 1 in L'l, and probably in Provincial 
Councils at 1 in 20 or even less for the 
Federal Council. It seems almost as if 
they are ostensibly given with one hand 
and taken away with the other. 

Mrs. Hamid AIL 

C1'60. May I say a few words? I fully 
endorse what the Rajkumari has said 
in all particulars. I should like to 
tell you something about the Women^s 
Associations which w© women have the 
honour to represent. I wonder if it is 
realised by Members of the Committee 
that it is for the very first time in the 
history of India that women elected ac- 
credited representatives of the ^ women, 
r^resenting the women of India, have 
ever come before a Committee of the 
British Parliament. We understand 
and realise fully the responsibility that 


has been laid on our shoulders, and we 
hop© that by the unity that w© are 
going to prov© to you, and by our 
breadth of vision and the potency of our 
arguments, w© shall conquer those of you 
who do not believe in the arguments 
that we are -putting forward and van- 
quish our opponents. Now may I tell 
you what is the nature of the Associa- 
tions which we have the honour to repre- 
sent. There are three Associations who 
have joined together. W© -are elected 
by a Joint Committee -of t-hese three 
Associations, first of all, the All-lndia 
Women’s Conference, founded in 1925, 
The -organisation has constituencies in 
every Province in India, as well as m 
12 Indian States. Tho total number of 
constituencies with their sub-constitu- 
encies is at present 118. The Women’s 
Indian Association was founded in 1917. 
This Association has its Headquarters in 
Madras, with 24 Centres and 72 branches 
distributed throughout India. The 
National Goumcil tof Women in India 
was founded in 1925. This Organisation 
has 6 main Centres in different Pro- 
vinces including Burma, and 6 ba*anches 
and 77 affiliated Societies. If you want 
me to read out the names of all the 
constituencies, 1 shall do so. 

0161. I hardly think it necessary?— 
Then I shall read out the names of the 
few constituencies whic-h have a bearing 
on the subject on which 1 am going to 
speak. Wo, the representatives of the 
Indian Associations have brought this 
Memorandum and wo hoar that there 
are other Memoranda sent from India 
which do not entirely agree with our 
views, but wo still aro of opinion that 
the Memorandum which has been sent to 
the Committee through us really repre- 
sents the opinion of tlxo Women all over 
India in spite of a few other sections of 
women who have brought in other Mem- 
oranda. We hoar that a Memorandum 
has been sent from Madras and, per- 
haps, Bihar and Bengal. I would draw 
jnoutr attention to this fact, that in 
Madras there are 52 constituencies of 
the Women’© Indian Association alone 
which have entirely accepted this Memo- 
andum. In Bengal there are 6 branches 
of the All* India Women’s Conference 
alone, apart from the affiliated Associa- 
tions of the National Council of Women 
in India, and they have all agreed to our 
Memorandum, so that w© still continue 
to think, and I hop© that I have proved 
to you that our Memorandum is really 
accepted by the women in the length and 
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breadtih of India, because our Associa- 
tiions and our constituencies are spread 
over the whole face of India. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

0162. May I ask a question?’ This 
Memorandum represents the opinion of 
your Organisatifons, as such, and that 
the dissent by any member to any clause 
therein has not been attached to the 
Memoradum, but is recorded? — Oeor- 
tamly. I would like to point out that 
when this Memorandum was drafted by 
our Committee, the Committee which re- 
presented the three Associations, it was 
sent round for affirmation to all our sub- 
constituencies. Of course, there are o few 
dissentients, individual dissentients, even 
on the Committee, but on minor matters, 
and that has been recorded' on the Minute 
but we could not naturally record the dis- 
sentients in the Memorandum. Now, about 
adult Urban Suffrage ; We would like to 
have this adult urban suffrage and we 
would entirely do away with the wives’ 
and widows’ votes which has been sug- 
gested in the White Paper. We know 
that the great argument against adult 
urban suffrage is; Why do you women 
want to get more votes for urban 
women than for rural women ? 
And they say that it would be very 
unfair to the rural women if the 
adult urban suffrage was granted 
according to our wishes. Adult Urban 
Suffrage means suffrage in urban areas. 
May I read out to you iwhat that urban 
area really means,* then I think it will 
be quite clear that it is in the hands of 
the Committee to delimit an urban area 
in such a manner that they can either 
give the majority of votes to rural areas 
or to urban areas which comprise that 
unit which is known as the Municipal 
Unit or a notified area unit, or a canton- 
ment area unit. I speak from experience 
because most of my life I (have lived in 
these so-called urban areas which are 
governed by either municipalities or 
notified areas, and I know (I am spealk- 
ing of the Bombay Presidency in par- 
ticular) that excepting for perhaps a few 
large towns like Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Sholapur, and so on, which have very 
large populations, all other urban areas 
do comprise villages which have been 
taken into the urban area, simply to 
bring the population basis up to 5,000 
or more. Only on that condition can 
they get a municipality. I will not ask 
you to accept my definition of the urban 
area, but the definition of the Indian 


Franchise Committee. ‘‘ For the pur- 
pose of these comparisons, we have taken 
as the urban population the areas 
classed as urban during the census 3 that 
IS, all municipalities, cantonments, and 
other towns with over 5,000 inhabitants 
which, though they have not attained 
self-government, still possess urban 
characteristics differentiating them from 
the larger class of purely agricultural 
villages. The actual influence which the 
urban vote may have on rural areas 
depends largely on the extent to which 
urban areas are included m rural con- 
stituencies, and it is not possible to 
indicate at this stage what the proportion 
of the purely urban vote in mixed con- 
stituencies will be.” Then there is some- 
thing which I will leave out. The 
question of the relative representation of 
town and country in the Legislatures 
will depend upon the manner in which 
constituencies are delimited and at the 
delimitation stage one of the most im- 
portant matters to be taken into con- 
sideration will be the desirability of 
making the representation of town and 
country in the legislatures proportionate 
to the population in each. The matter 
will also come up for consideration in 
mixed constituencies consisting partly of 
urban and partly of rural areas. In 
Bombay, for example, it would be 
advisable, other things being equal, to 
arrange constituencies so that urban 
areas will not have a preponderating 
influence in mixed constituencies; while 
in Madras on the other hand, where the 
rural voting strength is the greater, it 
may be found desirable to give some 
w'eightage to urban areas in the distri- 
bution of seats.” 

Miss PickfoTcl. 

C163. That is paragraph 95, page 46 
of the Indian Franchise Committee’s 
Beport, is it not ? — (liajkumari A writ 
Kaur.) Yes. (Mrs. Ilamxd Alt.) From 
this you will see that it is entirely in 
the hands of either the Provincial 
Government or for anyone who makes the 
units, or who defines the units, to give 
the rural women as many votes as they 
wmuld want to because m some of the 
Provinces you will notice that the urban 
ratio is larger than, or almost equal to, 
the rural ratio, and in some much 
smaller. It can be adjusted according 
to the needs of the moment. We are not 
at all in favour of giving the urban 
women a larger vote than necessary, but 
w© do think that at the present time, 
especially for the first two or three elec- 
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tions, the urban woman is the woman who 
IS more educated than the rural woman, 
and the urban woman will be able to 
educate the rural woman far better, 
and lead her to vote in the right 
way, as we think, for our social legisla- 
tion than if you give the rural woman a 
vote only, and no urban women get it. 
For instance, if you give the vote to 
the wives and widows, then practically 
all the voting will be distributed in the 
rural area, and it will be so distributed 
(50,000 I think in each province) that 
it will be very difficult for any organis- 
ation to reach those votes individually. 
We are also afraid that those votes 
will not be a heTp to us, but they will 
strengthen the hands of those members 
of the Assembly and Councils who have 
already shown their Conservatism by not 
wanting to have <the Sharda Act and 
other similar legislation. So we do not 
want that the literate woman and 
the more educated woman should be 
able to influence and to get at the 
rural women’s votes. If you accept 
our proposition I think it will act 
in fairness to everyone all round. It 
will also be a step towards Adult Fran- 
chise which is our ultimate goal. We 
really cannot understand why the wives 
and widows’ votes have been suggested 
in the White Paper, and the widows and 
wives of propertied men only. As the 
Rajkumari said why not of educated men? 

I say why did not you suggest it of, say, 
the Civii Service, then you could have 
put another steel band round your steel 
frame,* or why not the wives of the police- 
men ; then we could have had the 
policemen’s wives being put into the 
Eeserved Department as well. There are 
j^o many other things that one could have 
done, but this opportunity has been 
neglected, and only the wives of proper- 
tied men have got this distinction of get- 
ting a vote which they do not get as 
human beings, but because they are the 
property of some man. We are entirely 
against it. We feel it very bitterly, and 
we feel that it is against the dignity of 
womanhood and humanity to suggest a 
vote like that. It begins from the very 
first on a wrong basis, and if we once 
accept it we shall find it very difficult 
to come hack to our principles again, so 
we do hope that our suggestions will be 
considered and a.dult suffrage will be 
agreed to. May I also just point 
. cut to you that there are only 
30 large cities all over India (accord- 
ing" to the Minute of Dissent by the 


p 

thi‘ee gentlemen, S. B. Tambe, C. Y. 
Chintamani, and R. R. Bakhale) which 
could be considered as purely urban 
areas if the Franchise was only 
granted to them; then that would be 
purely urban vote; but if the Lothian 
CJommittee definition of the urban area 
is accepted and acted upon, then the 
vote for the rural women will be 
equal — (or you can give more, if 
you will) to the urban women. Now 
we come to the question of the Com- 
munal Award. This is another matter 
on which the Women’s Associations feel 
very deeply. We are feeling aggriev*ed 
and hurt that no account is taken of half 
the population of India when such a far- 
reaching award is made. If iwe accept 
this award what will be the result? Raj- 
kumari will go into the Council through 
the Indian Christian door, Begum Shah 
Nawaz and I shall go into the Legisla- 
tive Assemblies through the Muslim door. 
The Muslims’ and the Hindus’ and the 
Christians’ parties will not allow each 
other to vote or to interfere in any legis- 
lation which bears either on tho Sherriat 
or Shastras, or, if it is a Christian 
religious question, of, course, the 

Bible. Supposing we want to do 
away with polygamy in India, we 
three women would not be able to join 
together, or supposing the matter of 
divorce comes up, or of inheritance, then 
iwe know very well tho practice of the 
Assembly. They make a pact between 
each other and say, This question is 
entirely for Muslims or Hindus, hands 
off, so they must refrain from 

voting. They work it so that it will be 
desirable that tho Government members 
will refrain from voting because this is 
either a Muslim, or Hindu, or Christian, 
or some other question. We do not want 
it to work in that way. Wd think it is 
a loathsome way to work in small com- 
partments and to out our country into 
bits. It will not lead to nationhood, nor 
do we think it conforms to our idea of 
patriotism to go into small compartments 
like this, so we must make it clear to 
you that whatever happens even if this 
Award is continued, women like me — and 
I speak for a very large number of women 
who are working in our associations — 
will entirely keep out of all ptlitical 
matters, and we shall see to it that we 
try to get this Communal Award changed 
as quickly as possible. 

Chairman.’} There are just one or two 
questions I should like to ask you, 
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Hajkumari Amrit Kaur. I should like 
you to tell us a little about the political 
organizations which you represent. 
Which o£ these two organizations do you 
regard as the more democratic? — 
(Bajkumari Amrit Kav/r,) The All-India 
Women’s Conference. 

0164. That is the more democratic 
organization? — I think sOj and perhaps 
I may be allowed to give you, as briefly 
as possible, an explanation of the Con- 
stitution. 

0165. Might I put my questions to you 
and then you will see whether we aie 
both moving in the same direction? — 
Yes. 

0166. I should like to know a little 
about the organization. Let us take that 
one? — May I take the organization of 
the All-India Women’s Conference? 

0167. May I put it in the form of a 
series of questions to you because I know 
precisely that iwhich I desire to discover, 
if I can? — ^Yes. 

0168. Can you give us any indication 
now as to whether those organizations 
embrace all classes of the population? 
Naturally, in these matters interest tends 
to show itself first in the better educated 
and more well-to-do, but I am anxious 
to discover how the development of these 
organizations is proceeding? — ^Very de- 
finitely, yes. It embraces every woman 
in India, from whatever class or what- 
ever creed, or whatever position in life 
she comes from. May I briefly tell you 
the Constitution of the All-India Women’s 
Conference ? 

0169. I am not really so much con- 
cerned with the constitution 5 I am pre- 
pared to take from you at once that that 
is democratic? — Yes. 

0170. What I am very anxious to dis- 
cover, if I can, is as to how far the actual 
membership is democratic? — ^We have not 
got an actual membership in the nature 
of members paying fees for the very 
reason that we wanted to embrace all — 
even the very, very poor — and you know 
that for them it is almost impossible to 
pay fees, however small an amount we 
fix those fees at,* but, for instance, when 
it comes to the election of our Delegates 
to the Annual Session those Delegates 

i rom every constituency are elected. We 
Lold large annual meetings in our con- 
stituencies and sub-constituencies. They 
are open to women from every part of 
that particular constituency and when the 
election of Delegates takes place every 
woman present at that meeting has a 
vote. Y^en it comes to framing any 
resolutions (and for the last three years 


we might say that the question of fran- 
chise has been very much to the forefront 
amongst our constituencies) every woman 
present at those meetings has a vote, and 
I may say that those meetings are 
attended by hundreds of women, illiterate 
as well as literate, and they all vote, 
either in favour of or against and they 
are at full liberty to speak. 

C171. Would you tell us whether the 
organization is doing any direct political 
education in the way of house-to-house 
visiting and attempting to interest 
women not yet interested in politics in 
such matters? Is any work of that kind 
being done? — Our Conference is pledged 
not to take part in Party politics, but 
we certainly do go round to women and 
as far as possible our Standing Committee 
members go into the villages and al^o gel 
into touch with the villagers to put such 
matters as we think matter very lefiniteiy 
to the women in the new Constitution for 
India before them, and I may say we 
have an extremely lively interest taken 
in all matters pertaining to women. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

0172. May I put one supplementary 
question? Could you tell us something 
about the representative character of the 
meeting that was held in Bombay at the 
end of March which framed this Memo- 
randum? — Yes. At the end of March, 
when we were definitely told that adult 
franchise or any system based thereon 
was impossible, these three organizations 
elected ten women from amongst them- 
selves — ten each — to meet in Bombay, and 
these organizations gave these ten dele- 
gates full powers to frame a Memoran- 
dum and alternative proposals, and if we 
had wanted — if these ten delegates from 
each of these Conferences had wanted — 
to publish a Memorandum ourselves, we 
should have had the entire support of our 
Associations; but feeling as we do that 
we wanted not only to frame it o-urselvos 
(even although we had plenary powers) 
but that we should circulate it, wo circu- 
lated it amongst all our conetituencias 
and we have got the unqualified approval 
of all the branches from all over the 
country of all these three organizations, 
so that the Memorandum does really 
speak not only for those who- actually 
were responsible for the framing of it, 
but for the constituencies as a whole. 

0173. Is any work being done in the 
villages remote from urban centres, by 
way of attempting to interest women in 
political matters and political develop- 
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ment? — (Mi's Hamid Ah.) May I answer 
tins question .P 

0174. If you please P — There are three 
Associations, you will remember The 
All-India Women’s Conference is pledged 
not to take up political work; but the 
object of the Women’s Indian Association 
IS ‘'to secure the abolition of child 
marriage and other -social evils; to secure 
for women the vote for municipal and 
legislative councils on the same terms 
as it is or may be granted to men ; 
to secure adequate representation 
of women on municipalities. Taluk and 
local boards, legislative councils and 
assemblies ; to secure for women the right 
to vote and to be elected for the Coun- 
cil of -State ; to establish equality of 
rights and opportunities between men and 
women, to help women to realize that 
the future of India lies largely in their 
hands, for as .wives and mothers they 
have the task of training, guiding and 
forming the character of the future 
rulers of India; to band women into 
groups for the purpose of self-develop- 
ment in education and for the definite 
service of others.” Except one or two 
items in those which are purely political, 
the All-India Women’s Conference sub- 
constituencies and the affiliated con- 
stituencies of the Indian Women’s Asso- 
ciation do -definite work in villages. We 
go about from village to village hold- 
ing meetings in large villages and collect 
women from several neighbouring 
villages. We do medical work as well 
as school work, we start classes, and we 
have men or women coming down to 
speak on various question of legislation 
such as doing away with the disabilities 
of inheritance laws, or widows, or divorce 
laws or the rights of widows and so on. 
Mr. Jayaker will know that he himself 
has been asked to address several meet- 
ings of this kind so that we do educa- 
tive work as well as propaganda work 
in the villages. 

Chairman. 

0175. Now, Eajkuman, do you meet, 
as representing Women’s Organisations, 
with much opposition in India from 
Indians .P — We do from the orthodox sec- 
tion of India undoubtedly, or from what 

might call the unintelligibly conserva- 
tive section of India. 

* Begum Shah Nawaz. 

0176. Have not you had many of these 
I^ies presiding at some of your pro- 
vincial conferences belonging to the 


orthodox section?— May I say that we 
have no opposition from our women — ^no. 

Sir Han Singh Gour. 

C177. Orthodox men do not oppose? 

So far as the women’s work is concerned 
we have no opposition from the women’ 
but we do have opposition in India from 
our men. 

Chairman. 

0178 Does that opposition take a very 
active form? Can you tell us anything 
about it? — Yes, undoubtedly. For in- 
stance, to take the Child Marriage 
Restraint Act; we would not have been 
able to pass it without the help of the 
Government. 

C179. That is opposition policy which 
you favour. Can you say that there is 
any opposition to your organisation or 
to you in your endeavour to interest 
women m the franchise? Is there any 
counter-pr-opaganda, let me put it that 
way ? — No. 

Cl SO. I am only seeking information — I 
do not know? — I cannot say that there 
has been any counter-propaganda. 

Mr. J. 0^ C. Davidson. 

C181. There is nothing equivalent to 
what iwe had in this country — the anti- 
suflCrage organisation ? — No ; certainly 
not. We have had no difficulty from 
our men as far as obtaining the vote is 
concerned The opposition <ve meet 
with is when it comes to a question of 
remedial legislation; we get opposition 
from the orthodox and conservative sec- 
tion of the men in India. 

Mr. M. H. Jayaker. 

C182. In the legislatures P — Yes. 

Chairman.'] X shall reserve any further 
questions until I hear what my colleagues 
ma.y wish to ask you. 

Miss Mary Fickford. 

Cl 83. Rajkumari, you said there was 
no definite membership for the All-India 
Women’s Conference?^ — ^Yes. 

C184. There is no what one might call 
subscribing membership? — That is so. 

0185. So that it is not possible to 
estimate the numbers behind that move- 
ment? — The numbers are so large that 
it really is impossible to estimate them. 

C186. Does the same apply to the twt> 
other allied associations, or is there a 
definite membership there? — I think the 
National Council of Women in India has 
a membership; I am not certain about 
the Women^s Indian Association* Mrs. 
Hamid Ali can qualify that. (Mrs. Hamid 
AIL'^ We co-operate with the other 
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Societies. There is no fee. {Bajkumari 
Amrit Kaur.) I think there is a fee 
for actual members in the large towns, 
bnt there is no bar to women attending 
those meetings. 

0187. You cannot teU me the member- 
ship of the National Council of Women — 
the numbers — I am afraid I have not 
got that. 

0188. Perhaps you could look that up 
and ]Dut it on the Note afterwards ^ — 
(Mrs. Hamid Ali.) The National Council! 
of Women in India have not a very large 
individual membership because they 
usually work in large towns. I have 
a paper here; — There is the Ben- 
gal Presidency Council of Women, 
which has 32 affiliated societies and 
one branch at Dacca and 250 in- 
dividual members. The Bihar and 
Orissa Council of wcgnen has 3 branches, 
5 affiliated societies and 380 individual 
members. The Bombay Presidency 
Women’s Council has 2 branches, 27 
affiliated societies and 500 individual 
members. The Women’s Indian Asso- 
ciation, which has a central organiza- 
tion in Madras, was started on May 8, 
1917, and has grown and increased 
steadily ever since. It now has 72 
Branches, 23 Centres and over 4,000 
members and several affiliated foreign 
bodies. The Political policy of the Asso- 
ciation is to work for Reforms through 
the Legislative Councils. The aims, ideals 
and work of the Association are on a 
religious but non-sectarian basis. The 
Association has connections with some 
of the important and influential foreign 
Women’s Organizations whose aims and 
objects are for the material, moral, sociail 
and political advancement of women. 
Hence the Association is in touch with 
the organisation, work and progress of 
the Women’s Movements all the world 
over. The Association has an influen- 
tial and most active Committee at 
London carrying on propaganda work 
for the benefit of Indian Womanhood. 
May I point out that all the 
women’s societies and associations work- 
ing in a large town, say, for instance, in 
Calcutta or Bombay, have one woman 
member to repr^ent them, so that these 
ajffiliated societies as a whole come on 
their association. It is impossible really 
to calculate how many members each 
Council has, because they have affiliated 
all the clubs, and working societies, and 
women’s associations, to work, in that 
special unit. Say, for instance, m 
Bombay, they might have 50 affiliated 


societies and all the members of those 50 
affiliated societies are the members of 
the National Council of Women. 

C189. The main object of the three 
associations was, flirst of all, educational 
work, and to that was added general 
social work affecting principally women 
and children and young persons ? — 
{Bajkumari Amnt Kaur,) That is so. 

C190. And two out of these three 
organisations in their foundation are 
precluded from taking part in political 
work^ — Not political. We are pledged 
not to take part in party politics, but 
where it comes to political questions that 
affect the welfare of women and children, 
we are at full liberty to take part. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

C191. Like the franchise? — For in- 
stance like the franchise; that is termed 
political. Anything may be termed 
political; even remedial , legislation may 
be termed political, but we are not 
barred from taking part in that. It is 
only party politics because we embrace 
women, to whatever party they may 
belong politically. 

Miss Mary Fickford. 

0192. Is it not the case that that 
definition of political work has been 
differently interpreted in different 
branches, and that some of the branches 
felt that the question of franchise was 
bound to come up against party political 
questions ? — I think I must make that 
position quite clear. It was not any con- 
stituency or sub-constituency ; what I 
mean is it was no body of any standing 
within the conference that did object to 
this. One or two isolated members did 
put forward the plea that perhaps wo 
should not take up the question of 
franchise because it was a political thing. 
Last year at our annual session, tliis 
question was definitely thrashed out in 
open conference, and it was the opinion 
of everybody present that franchise came 
well within the realm of the work of the 
All-India Women’s Conference, 8o far as 
the Women’s Indian Association is con- 
cerned, they have, from the very begin- 
ning, taken up' franchise. There is no 
bar to their taking it up, and I do not 
think the National Council of Women in 
India either have had any question as to 
>whether they had a i^ight to take it up 
or not. 

C193. With regard to the question of 
franchise, I see you say in your supple- 
mentary statement that if women **are 
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to possess the means of furthering the 
cause of economic, edudational, social 
and medical reform” all of which are 
questions with which the Association are 
most intimately concerned? — Quite. 

0194. “ We consider it essential that 
as large a number of women as possible 
should he brought immediately on to 
the electoral roll so that our voice may 
be a determining factor.” Therefore 
you stress the very great importance of 
having a franchise sufficiently large to 
bring pressure to bear not only upon the 
candidates who are standing for election, 
but also on the provincial councils of the 
legislative assembly ? — ^Certainly . 

C195. You favour, I think, the qualifi- 
cation which was recommended by the 
Indian Franchise Committee for Women, 
that is, the literacy qualification inter- 
preted as meaning the ability to read and 
write ? — ^Yes. 

C196. Even though that was suggested 
as a differential qualification, you would 
support that? — ^We have in our memor- 
andum, of course, recommended literacy 
for men and women, because we have not 
wanted to differentiate between men and 
women as far as possible. But if the 
administrative difficulty of numbers is 
going to be in the way of this qualifica- 
tion, we would be willing to accept the 
literacy qualification for women only, and 
have it as a differential qualification. 
We are very sorry about it, but there 
seems to be no way out of having differ- 
ential qualification once we go away from 
what I shall call the basic principle of 
adult suffrage. , 

0197. Would it be fair to say that in 
essence there is not really so great a 
difference because it is easier for boys to 
attend a public school and get the 
necessary educational qualifications, 
whereas many girls and women, equally 
well-educated, have not got these certifi- 
cates because they have been educated 
privately? — ^Without doubt it would bo 
impossible for us women to produce 
examination certificates. 

0198. And, therefore, it is more 
differential in outward appearance than 
in essence? — ^Yes. We must admit that 
because we are willing to accept it. 

0199. With regard to the other sug- 
gestion of the Indian Franchise Com- 
mittee, and also of the Simon Com- 
mission, of enfranchising wives, and 

, widows, who as wives have been qualified, 
of men who hold a certain property 
qualification, I understand that your 
Association takes somewhat strong ob- 
jection to that suggestion? — ^That is so- 


C200. I notice in your memorandum 
you say the women of India should not 
be enfranchised independently of any 
extraneous factor ” — that is a double 
negative, as a matter of fact — ‘‘ the 
women of India should be enfranchised 
independently of any extraneous factor ” ? 
— ^Yes; it is a misprint. Our meaning 
is clear. 

0201. Yes; it is only because 1 have 
not read the whole paragiaph. Do you 
think that marriage would generally he 
considered in India as an extraneous 
factor? — I can only put it to jmu this 
way. India is, of course, a land of 
universal marriage, but whenever we 
have held meetings, and these meetings 
have been very largely attended, and 
we have put to the women Do you want 
the vote in your own right as women or 
would you be willing^ to accept it simply 
because you are married to a man who 
had the vote,” the answer invariably 
has been ‘‘ Why, because we are married, 
should not we have it in our own right; 
it is our birthright.” 

0202. Would it be fair to say, that 
the property, though held in the name 
of the man benefits the family as a whole, 
and that that is a strong argument for 
that property enfranchising both hus- 
band and wife? — In a country like India 
where women eufter under tremendous 
disabilities, where ownership of any pro- 
perty is concerned, I should certainly 
say that would not apply to the women 
of India. We are struggling to get our 
recognition of owning property in our 
own right. 

0203. Another objection you take to 
this is that it would double the vote 
of the landlords and capitalists — a section 
of the most ooneervative and orthodox 
members of society — ^who are, generally 
speaking, invariably opposed to all pro- 
gressive reforms ”* You know, of course, 
that the suggestion is to enfranchise the 
wives and widows of those who are quali- 
fied to vote for the provincial council. 
Do you think the experience of the last 
10 years would show that all those voters 
have been opposed to progressive reforms? 
—Of course, I can only speak generally, 
that it is, as a rule, the, opposition from 
these property holders that we have to 
come against where any reforms are 
concerned. 

0204. Are you distinguishing between 
property holders and others? I am 
speaking of those, all of whom are quali- 
fied to-day to speak for provincial coun- 
cils? — Do you mean the ones who have 
the lower property qualifications? po 
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you include fhe lower property qualifi- 
cations also^ — all property qualifications? 

0205. I am including those who to-day 
are qualified to vote tor provincial 
councils under the existing Constitution? 
— No; I cannot say that all have been 
opposed to reforms as far as we are con- 
cerned. I cannot say that. 

0206. I think you said in answer to 
a previous question that even in the most 
orthodox, and, shall we say, ultra con- 
servative section, although you had 
opposition to reforms in which you are 
interested from the men, you had never 
had any opposition from the women and, 
in fact, many of the women of this sec- 
tion of society are members of your or- 
ganisations? — ^Yes. But I should like to 
qualify the position there. There is no 
doubt about it that if the women of those 
property holders iwho are conservative and 
are opposed to reforms are given the * 
vote simply because they are qiarried to 
these people, or are the widows of these 
people, there will be pressure brought to 
bear on them — there is no doubt about it 
— and though they are members of our 
organisations, and though they inwardly 
sympathise with us, it will be very 
diflBlcult, or I may say impossible, for 
them to go against their husbands where 
the vote is concerned. 

0207. That argument would apply 
whatever the franchise qualification might 
be? — ^Nol because we have to take the 
psychological factor into Consideration, 
and when a woman gets a vote in her 
own right, it is much easier for her to 
exercise it without any pressure from out- 
side being brought to bear upon her. 

Chairman. 

0208. Is the suggestion that the secrecy 
of the Ballot would be of no avail in 
this regard? — do not think so, because 
apart from anything else, if a husband 
were to say to his wife I do not want 
you to vote she does not go at all. 
It is impossible to get away from that. 

Marquess of Lothian. 

0209. How is that affected by the pro- 
cess by which she gets on the roll? She 
is on the roll and has a vote in her own 
right. How is that affected? — Suppos- 
ing she is not allowed to go to the poll- 
ing-booth. 

0210. That applies equally whether she 
has a vote in her own right or by virtue 
of marriage?— No; because, as' I say, 
you must take into account the psycho- 
logical factor there. That does make a 
difference. It may affect — I dare say it 
will— I am not going to say it will not 


absolutely affect the vote where women 
are concerned, but it will make a differ- 
ence to the strength of that vote. 

Miss Mary Fickford. 

0211. Is your suggestion that suppos- 
ing the Franchise Oommittee^s recom- 
mendations were adopted and a woman 
was qualified by literacy and she was 
also qualified as the wife of her husband, 
she would vote differently in one capacity 
from what she would in the obher? — No; 
certainly not. I do not suggest that 
for a moment, but we accept the literacy 
qualification because, as I say, it does 
not make any conditions where the vote 
is concerned for that woman, but the 
other qualification distinctly denies to 
women their rightful position in the Con- 
stitution. That is my point. After all, 
we have to take risks where women are 
concerned, and a' great many of them 
will be influenced, as I dare say a great 
many in England are to-day influenced, 
by their husbands, I am not going to 
say that that will not obtain, but we 
want to eliminate all pressure bhat may 
be brought to bear on them as far as 
we possibly can. 

'C212. Your alternative suggestion is 
that of having adult franchise in urban 
areas. Of course, if you are going to 
avoid a differential qualification, that 
would necessitate enfranchising both men 
and women m urban areas? — Yos. 

C213. You do realise, of course, that 
that question was very carefuiy considered 
by the Franchise Committoe and was re- 
jected on a variety of grounds ? — ^But may 
I suggest here that with the lower pro- 
perty qualification that is now going to 
be applied to men and the suggestion 
that labour ought to have adult suffrage 
in urban areas, men will practically have 
adult suffrage in urban areas and the 
numbers are not going to be increased 
to an enormous extent, ivhereas, as far 
as we women are coneorned, it is going 
to make a very great difference. 

C214. Then it comes to the point how 
you are going to define the urban area. 
I understood from Mrs. Hamid Ali that 
you wished to define the urban area so as 
to bring in a large amount of country 
districts? — (Mrs. Jkam.id Ali.) May I say 
that it was not my definition. It was the 
definition of the Indian Franchise Asso- 
ciation, 

Sir Hart Singh Gour. 

C215. It was a question of defining 
areas such as Local Councils, District 
Councils, and so on?— I said that I have 
lived in these areas, I am speaking from 
personal knowledge. For instance, when 
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I bved in Alibagh^ which is known as an 
urban area, it had about 6,000 inha- 
bitants, and 3,000 or 4,000 of thoso 
inhabitants came from the villages sur- 
rounding that urban district. It was 
only put together as a unit because they 
wanted to have a municipality there. 

Miss Pickford. 

0216. The point I want to put to you 
IS this. It is recognised that only a cer- 
tain number of votes can be polled satis- 
factorily for administrative reasons. If 
you get beyond that machinery you break 
down. May I put it that was one of the 
arguments for not extending the vote, 
for not having adult franchise. It was 
suggested by the Minority Report of the 
Indian Franchise Committee that adult 
franchise should be introduced only in 
large cities where m a sense it was ad- 
ministratively possible. If you enfranchise 
all the adults in large cities, then your 
urban areas are, very strictly, large towns 
and the large towns only, but if you ex- 
tend your definition of urban areas to 
take in country districts then it is im- 
possible to tell at present what additional 
numbers will be placed on the roll by that 
suggestion ? — (Bajlcwnari Amrit Kaii/r.) 
We have reckoned a population of 14 mil- 
lions m urban areas. I think that figure 
is from the Indian Franchise Committee’s 
Report. The adult population in 
the urban areas is 14 millions, and 
we imagine that the adult women 
would be a population of between 
6 and 6 millions. If the wives^ 
and widows’ vote is not ruled out, and 
this substituted for it, the question of 
numbers causing the administrative 
machinery to break down would not arise, 
because i5 is practically only a little more 
than %vhat is suggested was a fair quali- 
fication, 

C217. It is fair to say these figures are 
purely hypothetical seeing that the con- 
stituencies have not entered into the 
question? — The question of numbers has 
to be fixed sooner or later in a country 
like India where, alas, the population is 
increasing by leaps and bounds. In ten 
years we have increased by another 25 
millions, and we shall have a more dif- 
ficult problem to solve, and we must make 
a beginning somewhere. I do not think 
that these administrative difficulties are 
going to be so great — where there is a 
will there is a way.” In the urban areas 
in particular, where we .want adult 
suffrage for women, the women's organisa- 
tions will he at the entire disposal of the 
Government, and we shall help in every 


way we can. I do not see that there will 
be that difibculty that is imagined. There 
will be far more difficulty from the ad- 
ministrative point of view in placing on 
the rolls the wives and widows. We shall 
have the most amazing difficulties placed 
before us as far as the wives and widows 
are concerned. In fact, pan passu ^ with 
the White Paper suggestion that these 
wives and widows should be enfranchised, 
statements have been made that, owing 
to the difficulties which are being put in 
their way, very many less will come on to 
the rolls 

0218. Would not you agree that xhe 
essence of representative government is 
that it should represent all sections of 
society? — Certainly it should, and that 
is why we still adhere to the adult 
franchise and say that any system 
based thereon should be the best 
system. « Rut when that has been 
ruled out^and wo are forced to go back, 
and when you are going to give the 
women a limited franchise, we insist that 
it should be given to us whore it is going 
to carry weight. So far as our women’s 
questions are concerned, 1 may tell you 
that any remedial legislation, any social 
legislation, any educational legislation, 
any economic legislation, that we women 
may fight tor, is going to affect women in 
the rural areas far more than it is go-mg 
to afioct the women in the urban areas. 
So that, as long as we got that vote, it 
docs not matter the way we got it, but 
lot us get it whei’e it will carry weight. 
With wives’ and widows’ votes it is going 
to be spread over tho length and breadth 
of India. In the eleven Provinces there 
will probably be less than half a million. 
Of those half million presumably nothing 
like those numbers will come on to the 
rolls. So that tho women’s vote is going 
to convey nothing. Absolutely it is going 
to bo negligible so far as we are con- 
cerned, Therefore, we demand that it be 
given to us, so long as it is going to be 
on the basis of a restricted franchise, in 
the area where it is going to count. All 
our social reformers are in urban areas. 
All our women organisations and women 
workers are there, and we are going to 
get a more intelligent vote, a more inde- 
pentent vote, a bettor organised vote, 
and surely that means a very great deal 
to our organisations and to us women at 
this time. 

0219. Is not it a logical corollary of 
your statement that you get as large a 
representation as you can in the areas 
which support your views but you exclude 
those areas which you fear may he hostile 
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to your views — is that quite representa- 
tive ? — It IS going to be as representative 
as ipossible in the circumstances, because 
I hold that the women in the urban 
areas who are going to vote are voicing 
the sentiments not only of women. We 
do not divide ourselves, wherever we go, 
into urban and rural, but we voice the 
sentiments of women as a whole. I would 
impress on you that, wherever the vote 
comes from, it is not going to be a rural 
vote or an urban vote. It is going to 
be a vote for the women of India and for 
all that the women of India are working 
to-day to get. 

Sir Sari Singh Gour. 

C220. Would not the women m the 
rural areas oppose your suggestion ? — 1 do 
not think they will. That is why we 
have suggested the literacy qualification 
also, because we feel that will embrace a 
fair number — ^we cannot say the mass 
unfortunately, because the figures of 
illiteracy in education are so deplorable 
in India — but it will increase the number 
and give us a certain number of women 
in rural areas. As Mrs. Hamid Ali has 
pointed out, even in the urban constitu- 
encies we shall get a certain number of 
rural women on the roll. Our women who 
live in the urban areas have relations in 
the neighbouring villages, and they will 
have the vote. We are not going to have 
a great opposition from the women in 
the rural areas. 

Miss Pick ford. 

0221. Is not it true to say that tjiere 
are fewer schools in the rural areas and 
less opportunities for other services such 
as maternity, child welfare and so forth? 
Would it not, therefore, be of very great 
importance that the women^s vote should 
be brought to bear on candidates stand- 
ing for rural areas? — (Mrs. Somid Ali.) 
But the constituencies can be formed in 
such a way that a large number of rural 
areas can be taken into that constituency. 

C222, Those would be only such parts 
as adjoin a town or an urban district, 
but in the remoter country districts the 
need is surely much greater ? — May i 
point out to you that all the work that 
has been done so far for education and 
for medical relief amongst the rural 
women has been done by the urban 
women’s Associations — either individually 
or thr^pugh the Associations as a whole. 
That is just why we want our vote to 
be effective, because really if we go round 
India and see the state in which the rural 
women live to-day, without any medical 


aid, especially in matters of maternity or 
maternity homes or medical aid of any 
kind, then you would feel as intensely as 
we feel that something must be done to 
remedy this evil. The only way we can 
get money from the Provincial Govern^ 
ment or influence fche Provincial Govern- 
ment is to make our votes count. That 
IS 3 ust the thing we are fighting tor. 

C223. Therefore, you want to bring 
pressure on the candidates and members 
of all the districts? — Of all the districts, 
and all the rural votes we want to 
capture. 

C224. Yet you are opposed to a special! 
reservation of seats for women — (Baj- 
human Amnt Kaur) : Yes ; if they are 
to be reserved, as we are told they are to 
be, on the communal basis, .we are re- 
finitely opposed to that. 

C225. On those grounds? — ^Ycs, that is 
our objection throughout, because we 
realise they could not be reserved to us 
on any other basis, and, therefore, we 
object very strongly. 

0226. You object to the suggestion of 
the election of the women members of 
the Federal Assembly by indirect elec- 
tion? — ^Yes, very strongly indeed. I do 
not understand why this differential 
qualification has been made between men 
and .women. We are told in one breath 
that we do not wanb to make a differ- 
ential qualification between men and 
women, and yet in this very important 
Assembly, where we want a strong vote 
and a strong representation of women, we 
are given an indirect vote without any 
chance of getting the right type of women 
and men ; there is the communal 
difficulty. 

C227. You realise that women will be 
elected by the whole Province? — When 
these Provinces are going to be hot-beds 
of communalism, I cannot see that the 
women who would be elected by these 
Provincial Councils will be representa- 
tive. 

0228. Have you any alternative sug- 
gestion ?~Certainly. Why not direct 
election through joint electorates? 

229. Direct election from what? — As 
far as the reservation of seats is con- 
cerned, we are opposed to the reserva- 
tion of seats, so naturally we have not 
got any proposals for election to re- 
served seats, unless, I say, those reserved 
seats were definitely on a non-oommunal 
basis. We might then ask our organisa- 
tions to consider the reservation of seate, 
but, as long as they are on a communal 
basis, we will not have anything to do 
with them. 
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0230. I do not nndei’stand your sug- 
gestion about direct election? — 'Well, 
there could be special constituencies, 
could not there, or one multiple con- 
stituency for the election of women 
through joint electorates to those re- 
seived seats, if they are to be reserved? 

C231. Direct election from special con- 
stituencies ? — Yes. 

0232. But the women would be repre- 
sentative of that constituency and not 
of the Province? — Well, it is a choice of 
evils. It depends on how many seats 
you have. We do not think we should 
have enough representation, but still we 
would have to compromise on that and 
take it from one of the capital cities of 
the Province, or in any way that the 
Committee thought the most rrepresen- 
tive women could gto, but certainly it 
should be on a system of j'oint elector- 
ates. 

Mr. Davidson. 

0233. In your memorandum under the 
heading of “ Franchise and Pepresenta- 
tion,” you say: We are emphatic that 
the true spirit of reform, without which 
no national progress is possible, must 
in no wise be sacrificed at the altar of 
administrative inconveniences.’’ You 
will admit, I suppose, that a breakdown 
in the initial election after the constitu- 
tion was in operation would have a very 
serious effect upon the future constitu- 
tional iDrOgress of India — I mean if the 
machinery broke down at the first elec- 
tion? — My answer to that is that every 
precaution must be taken, and even 
more money spent, at thet beginning, 
becaiiise, after all, the difficulties are 
going to be for the first electoral roll. 
Every precaution should he taken that 
the administirative machinery does not 
break down. What we feel, and have 
always felt, is that the administrative 
inconveniences have been magnified to a 
very groat extent, and that they will not 
reaily loom so large as they are supposed 
to loom. 

Mr. Butler. 

0234. There are one of two points that 
you have raised that I should like to 
refer to. You first refer to the actual 
paper figure in the White Panior of the 
Isolation between men and women 
voters P — ^Yes. 

0235. Are you aware that the actual 
gross figure is 1 to 4.8? — ^I saw that yes- 
terday in the evidence that was given by 
the British Women’s Organisations. 

0236. And that in the case of the 
figure of 1 in 7 we are allowing for a 
considerable overlap? — know, but from 


the White Paper proposals, I would also 
say that the education test you are put- 
ting for the women, and for the women 
only, IS going to eliminate very many 
more women than you have really 
reckoned for. The figures will be very 
much nearer 1 in 25 or 1 in 20, as we 
have said. I do not think it is fair 
to count them as 1 in 7. I do not think 
you have allowed enough for the overlap, 
as you call it. ^ 

Mr. Butler. 

0237. 1 to 4.8 is the gross figure on 
paper and 1 in 7 is the net figure on 
paper. That is just allowing for the 
overlap of different qualifications with- 
out taking education into consideration. 

Marquess of Lothian. 

C238. May I ask Mr. Butler what he 
means exactly by overlap in the matter 
of qualification? — (Mr. Butler.) Phore are 
certain qualifications, property, wifehood 
and education. It is very likely that 
somebody who is qualified educationally 
will already be qualified with other quali- 
fications. 

Marquess of Lothian. 

C239. You are not thinking of the 
people who might be put on and those 
who might not be put on? — (Mr. Butler.) 
No, I am thinking of the overlap of quali- 
fications. 

Marquess of Lothian. 

0240. Then it would be 1 in 7 — it is 
not possible to have 1 to 4.8? — (Mr. 
Butler.) No, it is almost impossible to 
calculate, but we were to count the over- 
lap «in tho gross figure of 1 to 4.S. 

Mr. Butler. 

^ C241. May I say, under the educa- 
tional calculations recommended by the 
White Paper, you are not going to get 
as large a number of women as I think 
you thought, because we are not able to 
produce those educational qualifications? 
That is going to be a very serious draw- 
back. As I say, the majority of our 
women would bo eliminated from voting, 
so I do not agree to that 1 in 7. 

C242. Have you considered some of the 
administrative difficulties which Sir 
Malcolm Hailey described in his evidence 
in taking the electoral Boll? — ^Yes, I 
have. 

0243. Would you think it would be 
worth taking the risk of prejudicing the 
women’s cause by coming up agaiipt such 
difficulties as he described? — Might I 
suggest that these difficulties could be ^ 
overcome. Speaking for my own Pro* . 
vinc^, if the women who are in the 
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Educational Department, for instance, 
who are District Inspect or esses of 
Schools, if the women who are running 
the women ^s side of the Co-operative 
Societies, if th6 women who are working 
in the districts as lady health visitors, 
in addition to the women workers of our 
own organisations in the urban areas, 
were asked to help, I do not think these 
difficulties which Sir Malcolm Hailey 
has put forward would arise. The Gov- 
ernment could always appoint' special 
women also to help the:yi. I do not 
think that the women will have any diffi- 
culty whatever in going to the villages 
and eliciting the names for preparing 
the register and electoral rolls. 

'0244. Have you any statistics of the 
number of women available, ■’n your 
suggestion, to cover the whole of the 
villages? — I could not give you an actual 
number. I know that in my Province, 
my own district of Tallumdar, it comes in 
to the nei^bouring district, and this 
lady, who is running the Co-operative 
side of the Women’s Societies, would 
be able to do that part of the work for 
you in those areas. 

C245. You are aware that we have had 
to prescribe a certain qualification for 
the men who were to do this work. Do 
you think that there will be sufficieni} 
women possessing such qualifications to 
do it? — ^I see no difficulty; I think there 
will be. I think that if an appeal is 
made to our Organisation and to the 
young girls of to-day who have just 
finished their university education or 
their school education, and who, perhaps, 
are looking out for jobs, they will be 
forthcoming. It is only, as I say, for the 
first electoral roll that it matters very 
much. 

0246. That would actually be a lesser 
qualification than we are demanding for 
the men to do this work^ — I do not 
think that would matter where women 
are concerned. We are told that the 
husbands will be willing to throw brick- 
bats about the place — ^that danger, at 
any rate, will be eliminated. 

C247. Mrs. Ali said that the men in 
some of the urban areas were to get 
practically adult suffrage. Could you 
substantiate that? — (Mrs. Hamid Ali.) 
Yes. They would get adult suffrage, but 
they would overlap, as you call it, 
because in municipal areas there is al- 
ready adult franchise for men. They come 
under the property votes, and taxation 
and Income Tax, and in various other 
ways — graduates. I do not remember 
all the details, but I know that it is so. 


that practically there is adult suffrage 
in urban areas for the men. 

C248. Arising out of that, are you 
aware that on page 45 of the Franchise 
Committee Report, the highest percent- 
age of the urban population is 22 por 
cent, and that in Madras 9 per cent, 
of the urban population was to be en- 
franchised — ^But if you give the labour 
classes adult franchise, then it will 
practically be adult franchise. 

0249. If you turn to page 102 of the 
Franchise Committee Report, paragrai>h 
250, where it refers to the establishment 
of special labour constituencies, in 
making your calculation, would you net 
agree that these constituencies have not 
yet been delimited, and further that this 
Report refers to the fact that some of 
the major provinces are all prepared to 
agree to the establishment of one or 
more constituencies of this nature. I 
think you will agree that that cannot 
he said to be the equivalent of adult 
franchise or anything near it? — ^What 
does it matter if a few more men are 
enfranchised, because you have already 
acknowledged that the Government is 
prepared with this administrative 
machinery to increase the number of 
men from 9,000,000 to 36,000,000. Is it 
not so? 

C250. I was only concerned to correct 
what I thought was a misapprehension 
about adult suffrage for men, because 1 
think it is a slight exaggeration ? — 
(Bajhumari Amrit Kaur.) Adult fran- 
chise in urban areas would not mean the 
same increase in the men’s vote as it 
does in the women’s vote. There will not 
really be a very substantial increase in 
the men’s vote, whereas, it does make an 
enormous difference to the women’s vote* 

C251. I think that modification of the 
original is true? — Yes. 

0252. There is only one other point. 
On page 4 of your first Memorandum, you 
refer to the Upper House, and you 
earnestly recommend that men and 
women should be equally eligible for 
membership of the “Upper House. Is 
there anything in the White Paper which 
prevents men and women being equally 
eligible'’ — Thor© is no mention of women 
at all. We should like it clearly defined. 
If we are wrong in assuming that women 
are equally eligible, of course, w© with- 
draw that, but there is nothing in the 
White Paper to indicate that women are 
eligible. We would like a definite 
declaration upon that point. 

0253. There is no positive assurance, 
but the fact is that there is nothing te 
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stop them being eligible, nor is it in- 
tended in the White Paper? — I think we 
should like it made clear. (Mrs. Hamid 
All.) We know how it works in India 
when a thing is not definitely put do.vn. 

Mr. Cocks. 

C254. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, in the 
first instance, you want the recognition 
of sex equality and fundamental rights? 
— (lia'j human Amrit Kaur.) Yes. 

C255. The White Paper on that point 
says that His Majesty’s Government is 
satisfied that certain provisions of this 
kind, such, for instance, as the respect 
due to personal liberty and rights of 
property and the eligibility of all for 
public office, regardless of differences of 
caste, religion, etc., can appropriately, 
and should, find a place in the Consti- 
tution Act I suppose you say that 
the question of sex is far too great a 
question to be covered by a little word 
like “ etcetera ”? — ^We would not object, 
if it were put in there, but we object 
that it has been deliberately left out, in 
spite of our repeated demands on this 
point. We would not object, if it had 
been put in there. As it had been 
omitted, we offered our own wording of 
the clause. As long as it is definitely 
understood that sex shall be no bar we 
are content. As we said; sex shall be 
no bar in regard to any public employ- 
ment, office, power or honour As long 
as it is definitely understood iwe do not 
mind .where it comes in, but wo do object 
very very strongly to its omission. 

0256. Do you suggest that it has been 
deliberately left out .P~— We have jiressed 
this point for the last three years, and 
when the White Paper is framed, and it 
is left out, I do not know whether we 
are meant to understand it under the 
word^ etcetera ”, but, if so, we would 
like it put in. I can come to no other 
conclusion except that it has been 
deliberately left out. 

0267, Regarding the franchise, the 
test for literacy, you suggest is simple 
literacy P—Yes, ability to read and write. 

0268. If the matriculation tost were 
adopted, or anything like it, will that 
only enfranchise about 12,000 women in 
India, as was stated the other day?— 

I have not really got the figures before 
me, but I should be very much surprised 
if it enfranchise even 12,00(> women. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

. 0269. May we (have a reply to that 
qfaestion also from Mrs. Ali?— (Mrs. 
Hamid Ah.) The fact is that most of the 


women in our organisations would have 
no vote at all. The Begum Shah Nawaz 
would be unenfranchised; so would I. 
I do not think the Rajkumari Amrit 
Kaur has any primary certificate. 
{Bajkumari Amrit Kaur.) I have not. 
(Mrs. Hamid Ali) So that you need not 
trouble yourselves at all about the ques- 
tion of women’s franchise in this Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Cocks. 

C260. Such a test would amount to a 
farce? — {Hajhuman Amrit Kaur.) Cer- 
tainly, an unadulterated farce. 

0261. I see that you accept the pro- 
perty qualification? — Yes, we have 
accepted it. It enfranchises, I think ^ I 
am right in saying, about 2,000,000 
women. We have accepted it on the 
same basis as it has been suggested for 
the men. 

C262. But that would not enfranchise 
a very large number of women? — No, 
only about 2,000,000 altogether, I think. 

C263. You object to the wife of a 
propez'ty holder having the vote? — Yes. 

0264. Would you object to that, even 
if it meant that a good many women 
would be enfranchised, as a result of it? 
— ^We have put forward our other 
suggestion, in order to make up the 
disparity of numbers, the enfranchise- 
ment of women in urban areas, adult 
suffrage in urban areas. That makes up 
for the wives’ and widows’ vote, of 
numbers that it is sought to give us 
ostensibly on that qualification. 

0266. You are assuming in your 
Memorandum that the adult suffrage is 
not at the moment practicable ?— We 
have not assumed that it is not prac- 
ticable. 

C266. You are assuming that the 
majority of fche Committee will possibly 
come to that conclusion? — J hope not. 

I hope we have boon able to convince 
them that it is practicable and that it 
would be ^ a very excellent method of 
enfranchising the women and giving us 
the requisite numbers. 

02C7. But assuming that adult 
suffrage is not accepted, would you still 
agree to disqualify the women on the 
grounds of marriage? — Our Organisations 
are not prepared to accept the wives’ 
and widows’ qualification. 

0268. And you stand by that, even if 
it means disqualifying many women? — 
Yes, we have that mandate from our 
Organisations. We shall oppose it very 
strongly. 
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0269. Have you the ^ ^ 

been given in the Franchise Committ^ 
Report on page 88, paragraph 217? 
rphere is a Table showing women with 
independent property Tiialifications, an 
women with husbands’ 

Nations ?-I should, of course, like to 
Lv that It would be a very sad thing 
if Lr proposal for adult suffrage is tuimed 
down and we object to the wives’ and 
widows’ vote, that same other means can- 
not be found by the Committee in con- 
sonance with our principles and 
have throughout stood for, if some other 
means cannot be found in bringing that 
requisite number of women on to 
electoral roll. 

Begum •Slia'li N ojwdz. 

0270 You will liave no objection to 
any other feasible quaMcation whi^ 
would give the women the vote, be ^ 
found by the Committee? — Certainly not. 

+hi«i ” it is not fair to say to ns . 

^ di 11 w«t thi. TO. ..rill 1..I. ^ 
thing.” It is scarcely fair, ^ ^ 
to offer us half a loaf, and tell us at 
the same time that it is stale. 


Mr. Cochs. 

0271. Even a stale loaf is better than 
none at ah?— I disagree. 

0272, Referring to that paragraph, you 
will see the numbers stated there. laKe 
The question of Madras. You see that 
although 700,000, roughly, would be given 
the vote of independent property quali- 
fication about 700,000, holding it as the 
result of the husbands’ 

fication, would be see 

qualification were removed ?--Yes, 1 see 
that, but I have said before ilhat in order 
to make up the numbers, we have de- 
finitely made what we consider is a very 

practical suggestion. _ n i, . Ji, 
0273 Do you think it is really humili- 
ating to have a vote because you are 
married?— WeU, that is the feeling of the 
women of India; I do speak for the women. 
We have put that to them very very 
often, and very very strongly. I, myself, 
speaking for my own constituency aCTU- 
ally asked them to accept it, and they 
said no, literate and illiterate. As I say, 
we cannot altogether disregard the 
psychological factor when we vromen^ are 
struggling under very many disabiMies 
and we are an^cious to get rid of those 
disabilities and, therefore, we have got 
to change the mentality not only of our 
men, but also of our women, as well as 
of the Government. Therefore, we want 


this recognition of onr entity in the 
political body of India as 

0274. But are you not J^acy 

if you get the I®*® 

^Vug^rtheTamrS^ms as men, 

,bS we are not getting it, because we 
are married to* the men. 

0275. The literacy test alone SV^®® 

it everywhere simply ?l®°^"®®/® 
to he married, or widows of men vh 

^*^(^76^^My point is this. The idea, in 
H.y v?ew Lyhow, of giving a vote to a 

rrtor wroTquthfied as%he res^t of 

member that in the case of a larg 
majority of women sougjht to he onfran- 
Sil gotoE to be ft, m» “f 

me«t ,„aSfttio» tor rroto.b, » « 
apart from our objection to it, tne 
psychological objection, as we we 

alfo say that it is going to donble the 
vote of the landlords and *® . 
in a large measnre. Even if it cl^s n , 
as Miss Pickford pointed out, in the case 
of all those who hold the P’^P®J*\?“xl’I 
fication, it is certainly going to ^ot^W® 
vote in considerable measure for those 
who are going to he very ®PP^®5 

to our reforms or the reforms we stand 
for The third objection that we have 
(it is not only one objection) is that 
because it is going to be spread the 

length and breath of India, it is going to 
be very difficult for us to organise this 
vote, and we do want, in th© first one 
or two elections, to he able to have an 
organised women’s vote that is really 
going to connt for us, and carry real 
weight, so there is more than one ob- 
jection. "We attach equal importance, as 
I have said to the quality as well as to 
the quantity of the women’s vote. 

C277. Why should it donble the vote 
of the property holder, _ if, as you say, 
the probable result will he. that tho 
husband would say: ” I do not want you 
to vote”?— He may force hor to voto 
for what he stands for. The other posi- 
tion is equally possible. Ho cither will 
say to her, ” I would rather you did not 
voto,” and, therefore, you do not have 
the vote at all, or else he might make her 
vote exactly as he wishes her to voto. Tfc 
all depends. 
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C278. With reference to that second 
point, as the Lord Chairman put to you, 
there is the question of the secrecy of the 
ballot to be considered there. The hus- 
band does not know how his wife will 
vote ? — I can only say that it will be very 
diflB.cult. 

0279. Mrs. Ah said on the same point 
that women objected to being considered 
a sort of property of some man. You dis- 
agree in that matter from the Report of 
the Lothian Committee when they said 
they considered that by marriage a 
(woman enters into a partnership with 
her husband, which may well confer civic 
rights, as well as domestic duties? — (Mrs. 
Hamtd Ah,) We have got domestic duties 
all right, but we have not yet got the 
CIVIC rights. When we get them, I shall 
be able to answer that question. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

0280. 'May I put a supplementary ques- 
tion on this point? Was it not a fact 
that until very recently women in India 
have never been known by the names 
of their husbands or their fathers; that 
this IS a vested custom which has only 
been very recently introduced in Eastern 
countries? They were always known by 
what you would call your Christian names, 
in India? — {Ba^hvmari Amrit Kawr.) 
Certainly, that is so, we never have had 
surnames in India. 

Mr. Gochs. 

C281. With regard to the indirect votes 
in the Assembly, you object to that. 
What it amounts to is that the women 
elected to the Assembly are elected by 
the Provincial Legislatures? — ^Yes, and, 
therefore, will not be representative of 
the Province. 

C282. And that is the only reserved 
seat which is elected in that way? — The 
only one, yes. All are elected by direct 
election, but we are definitely given in- 
direct election. 

0283. As a matter of practice, there- 
fore, does this not mean that the women 
who are elected to the Federal Assembly 
will be elected really by a large majority 
of men? — ^Yes, it does. 

C284. The membership of the Provinces 
will be mainly men? — ^Yes, of course. 

C285. And they will probably be elected 
on communal grounds?— Of course. 

0286. Not on feminine grounds at all? 
— ^No, never on feminine grounds. 

^ 0287. Therefore, you think this matter 
rs obviously unjust?— Of course, naturally. 

0288. As to the Upper Chamber, how 
would you suggest that women should 
be elected there? — I think we originally 


asked that it should be the single trans- 
ferable vote, when we gave evidence be- 
fore the Franchise Commitbee. I imagine 
that that is the proposal now in the 
White Paper, as far as seats in the 
Upper House are concerned. Am I right 
in concluding that .P— (Sir Eari Singh 
Gout.) Yes. 

Mr. Gochs. 

C289. How many seats would you sug- 
gest? — ^Are we given any seats at all? 

C290. No,no't at present? — (Mrs.JEfawud 
Ah ) Fifty-fifty. 

0291. You have not any proposals to 
make about the number of seats which 
should be reserved for women P — {Baj^ 
human Amnt Kaur.) We should like as 
large a number as possible provided that 
they were for women as women, and on 
no other basis whatever. 

Marquess of Lothian. 

0292. Women elected by men and 
women, and not by women only? — ^Yes. 

Mr. Gochs. 

0293. The representative of the Indian 
Women’s Oommittee for Franchise who 
gave evidence before this Oommittee 
suggested one or two fior the Upper 
House? — We should bo very dissatisfied 
with only one or two. We should want 
more. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

0294. Would you be satisfied if, out 
of the quota given to the Major Pro- 
vinces (that is about fivo Provinces, I 
think, altogether), one scat is reserved? 
— Hoiw many scats .would that moan alto- 
gether ? 

0295. That would be about fivo alto- 
gether ? — Yes ; that would bo the mini- 
mum. 

Mr. Gochs, 

0296. Are you of opinion that the de- 
velo-pment of political consciousness in 
Indian women is one of the factors which 
is moat likely to break down in tlie future 
the communal and caste distinctions? — 
Without doubt. We women are very 
conscious nationally, and w© have never 
had the communal question in our ranks, 
and we are going to fight and see that 
w© shall convert our men in the end to 
our way of thinking. 

C297. This method is a developing 
method, is it? — Very rapidly indeed. 

0298. Are you of the opinion that, 
generally speaking, the authors of the 
White Paper and the Members of the 
Eound^ Table Conference, and so on, are 
attaching rather too much importance 
to the views of the Orthodox Indian,, 
OommnnityP — Yes, I think they are; as 
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far as we women are concerned cer- 
tainly. 

C299. You ■Lhmk if they had the women 
on their side they conld, I do not say 
defy the Orthodox people, bnt feel that 
they need not attach such an extreme 
importance to their views ? — Of course 
not. 

0300. You believe, therefore, that the 
development of the women's movement 
will make for the unity and strength of 
India in the future? — I have no doubt 
whatsoever on that point. 

C301. Therefore those who wish to 
bring about the unity of India in the 
future should support the extension of 
the Women's Franchise? — ^Yes, and 
should support the representation of 
women on a non-communal basis, if it 
is really sought to help us. 

0302. It has been sometimes said that 
women are the people who (I do not refer 
to India only) chiefly support the rule of 
the Orthodox religions. Is that so in 
India? — ^Undoubtedly they are religious, 
and the older generation of women are 
Orthodox, I cannot deny it; but I think 
you will find that there is a rapid 
advance in the outlook of women, and 
the younger generation can in no way be 
said to be Orthodox or Conservative, and, 
not only that, as I say, the women go 
even farther than the men do to-day. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

0303. What did you mean by the 

younger generation", Rajkumari? — 

When I say the younger generation I 
suppose I ought to say between the ages 
of 20 and 30, but I would go further 
and say up to the ages of between 40 and 
60 even, and only eliminate those who 
are between 60 and 70 — ^I mean the 
really old people. 

Mr. Cocks. 

C304. You think it would be wise to 
look forward to the future of India 
rather than to the movements of the 
past? — That has been our , standpoint to- 
day. We want a Constitution that is 
going to be for the good of the future 
generations, because we are responsible. 
It really does not matter at all for us 
personally to-day who are helping to 
frame the Constitution as to whether 
we are in Legislatures or in Councils or 
not. We have to build a Constitution 
that is going to carry through all right 
and do the best by the future genera- 
tions. 


Sir Hari Singh Gout. 

C30o. When you want the addition of 
the word '‘sex" to the fundamental 
rights on page 37 of the White Paper, I 
presume that the reason you want the 
word " sex " to be added is that you 
have got already the recognition of two 
facts, namely, disabilities incidental to 
caste and religion? — Quite so. 

C306. But the disabilities due to sex 
are even greater than the disabilities due 
to caste and to religion? — Certainly, 

C307. And when you categorise caste 
and religion as objects of non-discrimina- 
tion, you want that sex, which has been 
the greater subject of discrimination in 
the past, and is the subject of discrimina- 
tion at present, should be equally 
emphasised? — Certainly. As I say we 
want it to be definitely recognised that 
there shall be no bar on account of sox 
to women having their full and free 
rights of citizenship and opportunities of 
public service in India. 

C308. Because you feel that on account 
of your sex you suffer from as much 
disability as, if not greater than, other 
people do on account of caste and 
religion ? — Certainly. 

C309. And when you wish to enumerate 
the disabling clauses in respect of which 
the fundamental rights are to operate, 
you want also that the women should 
he mentioned there? — It follows. 

C310, You say that you are not in 
favour of the inclusion of a wife or a 
widow, giui wife or widow, under the 
Register. You want a woman to go on 
the register as woman qiia woman in her 
own right? — That is so. 

C311. It has been put to you what 
practical difference it wull make if she 
goes on the Register cither as a wife or 
widow, or in her own right as woman; 
but would not it in the latter case n<kl 
to her moral strength when she reels that 
she is on the Register in her own right, 
and not as an appanage of her husband? 
— That is our point, 

C312. It is for that reason that you 
want women's rights to be recognised 
because they are women? — Yes, that is 
one of the reasons. 

C313. And not lHK‘ause they are appur- 
tenant to some man? — Cortuhily, 

C313a. The question that has been put 
to you is a question about administrative 
difliculties? — Yes. 

0314. The Under-Secretary of State 
for India drew your attention to a trial 
electoral roll prepared by Sir Malcolm 
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Hailey in the United Provinces. That 
trial electoral roll was prepared through 
the existing agency of men in which the 
services of women were not utilised. 
Supposing you suggested that between 
now and the promulgation of the new 
Constitution in India similar electoral 
rolls might be prepared not only in the 
United Provinces but in the other Pro- 
vinces in test areas with the co-opera- 
tion of women, would not that be a fairer 
test to judge of the administrative diffi- 
culties, if any, which are likely to be 
encountered in the matter of bringing 
women on to the electoral register? — ^Not 
only would it be a fairer test, but it 
would eliminate those very administrative 
difficulties of which we have been talk- 
ing. 

0315. That is to say, you would then 
be able to say whether the administra- 
tive difficulties are really real, or 
whether they are not due to the fact 
that the test was made in circumstances 
which did not bring into play the full 
work that the women were capable of 
doing for their own sex? — Quite. 

C316. And some forecast migiht be made 
as to the financial difficulties and as to 
whether they do or do not encounter any 
financial difficulties. It was suggested 
by Mr. Butler that the standard of the 
agency that was employed, if women were 
to be enlisted in preparing the electoral 
roll, would have to be lower. Is not 
the present standard the standard of 
Patwaris, or the village accountant in 
the viliago who gets on an average a 
salary of £1 a month. The Patwari is 
the man Who prepares the register. Is 
not that the standard? How can it be 
lowered if women are employed for the 
purpose of helping in preparing the 
Register? — I understand they were con- 
templating having men of higher educa- 
tional standards than the women that 
might be available, but if you are to 
compare the women to be employed for 
the (help of registering the votes, natur- 
ally if ^ they are to be compared with 
Patwaris their educational qualifications 
would be much higher than those of a 
Patwari. 

0317. Yes? — I understood you to say 
you contemplated having men of perhaps 
even higher qualifications. I did not 
understand it was Patwaris. 

Mr. ButleT.2 I think I can help by 
drawing attention to paragraph 24 of 
the Report. The differentiation is be- 
tween the use of officials and non-officials, 
and the Franchise Committee at any 
rate came down" against the use of non- 


officials for the reasons which they set 
out in that paiagraph. 1 think it might 
be difficult to find women officials of 
approximately the same status as the 
men who would be doing it. 

Miss Bickford. 

C318. Is not there a confusion of ideas 
here.? — ^An effort might be made to find 
women who are non-officials and I believe 
that the official women also would be 
very, very willing to help. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

C319. What about the teachers, would 
they be called officials? 

Miss Bickford. 

C320. My Lord Chairman, I think there 
is a confusion of ideas here, because I 
understood that the Rajkunian’s point 
was that women of education could be 
used in the preparation of the roll, and 
I think Mr. Butler is referring to polling 
arrangements. 

Mr. Butlci . 

0321. Yes, that is quite correct? — You 
were referring to polling arrangements 
and no-t to the preparation of the rolls. 

Miss Bickford.'] Mr. Butler was refer- 
ring to polling arrangements. 

Mr. li. A. Butler. 

0322. I thought you wore referring to 
polling arrangements? — Sir Hari Singh 
Gour is not. 

Sir Ilari f:fingh Gour. 

0323. No, and 1 do not think you were 
referring to jpolliiig arrangements? — No; 
I was really referring to tho preparation 
of tho electoral rolls because adminis- 
trative difficulties have boon put forward 
as far as the number of women to be on- 
francMscd is concerned. 

Mr. B. A. Butler.] The same considera- 
tions apply to both. 

Sir Kan Singh Gour.] As a question 
about polling arrangements has been 
raised let us deal with the polling 
ari'angcmonts. As regards tho polling 
arangements, an objection has been 
taken ; how are wo going to make 
arrangements for the purdah women and, 
secondly, that there would be the diffi- 
culty of identifying them ? Thirdly, 
if the women were to go on the electoral 
register without application by them, 
husbands will object that their wives 
have been put on this register, Those 
are the three main objections that have 
been raised? — ^Yes. 
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C324. Will you kindly deal with those 
three objections? — i(Mrs. Kamid Ah.) 
May I answer the question? I sug- 
gest the English custom should be fol- 
lowed. They have a registration officer 
here and a revising barrister. WTiy could 
not the Government of India appoint 
special registration women officers? In 
almost all our presidency towns we now 
have women barristers, so for the first 
election at least these women can be 
pressed into service, either honorary ser- 
vice or paid service, as the case may be. 
(Bajkumari Amrit Kaur,) May I say 
something more? You said something 

about purdah being a bar to women 

coming to the polls. I should like to 
say that as far as the rural areas are 
concerned, purdah is practically non- 
existent, so the question does not arise 
as far ,as a large number of women 
voters are concerned; and in urban 

areas it only applies to a certain 

number, and purdah is rapidly breaking 
down in India also, and all that you 
want for the purdah women is a woman 
at the polling booths. That is all that 
is required ; and possibly a separate 
entrance for the women. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

0325. Could you say something about 
polygamy also; what is your view? That 
is supposed to be also one of the objec- 
tions to women becoming voters in largo 
numbers — ^the difficulty arisiing from the 
fact of men having more than one wife. 

Sir Rari Singh Gour. 

0326. I will put that question. The 
question to which the Begum iSahiba 
adverted was an objection which as more 
theoretical now than practical because 
polygamy in the country is disappearing 
both amongst the Hindus and among the 
Muslims ? — Yes. 

0327. It is a discredited institution, 

but to such an extent as it does exist 
(there is some polygamy) the objection 
that has been raised is this: A man may 
have a plurality of wives, two or three 
wives, but how are you going to give 
the vote? Are you going to give the 
vote to all three, and how are you going 
to describe them? One answer is that 
one wife may be described as the wife of 
A, or that it should be given to one wife 
of A. That is one of the explanations 
given. Have you any observations to 
make on that subject? I think your 
answer is a very simple one ; your 
answer is to eliminate 


Dr. B. B. Ambedhar. 

C328. Let her answer. We want the 
witness’s answer? — ^Will you reply, Mrs. 
All? (Mrs. Hamid Ali.) We would say, 
do not only give any such wife the right 
of voting, but take away the right of 
that man to vote if he has two or three 
wives. 

Sir Sari Singh Gout. 

0329. Apart from that heroic measure 
there is a simpler solution for the time 
being, having due regard .to human in- 
firmity, namely: you want it that the 
women should vote as women, not as 
wives? — (Rajkumari Amrit Kour.) Yes. 

C330. That does away with the objec- 
tion about polygamy? — ^Yes, certainly. 

S'lr Hari Singh Gour. 

C331. The next objection is really an 
objection that is also troubling me. 
That objection is this : There are cer- 
tain Provinces and localities where men 
do not take the names of their wives 
and do not mention them in public. That 
feeling of delicacy does exist It is dis- 
appearing,^ but it does exist. If the 
electioneering officers wecre to bring all 
women on the register without consult- 
ing the susceptibility of the husband, 
there might be objection on the part of 
the husband and there might be (it was 
jsaid by one of the Honourable Mem- 
bers) an open revolt as in the North 
West Frontier Province. What is your 
experience and what is your comment? 

Chairman. 

0332. Before the witness answers, will 
you explain to me against whom the re- 
volt would be led ^^ 

Sir Hari Singh Gour. 2 Againsb the 
man who goes to prepare the register. 
A man goes to prepare the register and 
says, Give me the name of your wife; 
I want to bring her on the electoral roll.” 
He will be subjected to shoe-beating. 
That is the suggestion. 

Chairman. 

C333, I understand the question now. 
May we have the answer? — As far as 
Muslim women are concerned, I &o not 
thmk the difficulty arises at all. It may 
arise in the case of certain Hindu 
households, and there again, as I have 
said, if we had women rather than men 
to go round there would bo really no 
difficulty in getting the names of these 
ladies. 
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Dr. B. B, Ambedhar. 

C334. Did you say there would be no 
difficulty about the Muhammadan house- 
holds? — (Mrs. Hamid Ah,) The Mussul- 
man never has an objection to taking his 
wife’s names. As Sir Han puts it^ there 
is a certain feeling of delicacy, but I 
have never known any feeling of diffi- 
culty among Muslims to take their wives’ 
names. It is true the women do not 
take their husband’s name frequently, 
but they do it occasionally. (Ba'jhuman 
Amrit Kaur.) It is in Hindu households, 
where the husband may object to taking 
the wife’s name. 

Mr. M. B, Jayaher. 

0335. Is it not a question of ceremonial 
etiquette? — Yes. There is not going to 
be any real difficulty. 

0336. There are occasions when the 
husband takes the wife’s name, and vice 
versa? — ^Yes, certainly there are. As I 
say, the difficulty would arise in a very 
small number of cases, and we must rid 
ourselves of this psychology of fear which 
hinders progress. 

Marquess of Lothian. 

0337. This is the most foimidable objec- 
tion which was raised, the illustration 
given by Sir Malcolm Hailey, and this 
doe® not apply only to wives. If it is a 
valid objection it will prevent almost any 
woman from getting on to the roll any- 
where? — Exactly. We say that it i® not 
a valid objection and that if the appoint- 
ment of women is going effectually to 
solve that problem for us, if it did arise 
in a few cases, we must, as I say, banish 
all psychology of fear and go ahead if 
we want to make any progress at all. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaher. 

0338. Docs not it happen now that 
when in the Courts of Law a woman is 
examined as a witness 'she mentions 

S'o-and-So, the wife of So-and-So ”? — 
Certainly she does. She names every- 
body. May I also say in the case when 
the census is taken what exactly happens? 
As far as I am concerned I know I write 
down my name, and I presume all the 
women in the villages have their names 
written down. 

0339. Does it not come to this, after 
all, that in the orthodox Hindu house a 
woman in the presence of (her elders will 
jjfeot mention the name of her husband? — 
Quite. 

0340. It does not go beyond that?— It 
does not go beyond that. 


Begum Shah Nawaz. 

0341. Is it not a fact, Hajkuman, 
that Muslim wives, motliers and daugh- 
ters, are inheriting property belonging 
to theiir fathers and husbands in all the 
Provinces, except in the Punjab, and 
also in the North West Frontier Pro- 
vince, and, therefore, their names are 
already on the register? — It is perfectly 
true. 

Dr. B. B. Ambedhar. 

0342. I thought the point of the ques- 
tion raised by Sir Han Singh Gour was 
not whether there was some mental objec- 
tion on the part of the Hindu husband 
or the Mahommedan husband to give 
utterance to the name of his wife. I 
thought the point of the question was • 
Which one of the two, or any one, would 
object to the sort of enquiry that a regis- 
tration officer will have to make? — I do 
not understand what sort of enquiry the 
registration officer will have to make. 

Dr, B. B. Ambedhar.'] It will be, 

Have you a wife,* if you have a wife, 
what is her name? ” 

Sir Hari Singh Gour.] And ‘‘ How 
many wives have you got? ” 

Dr. B. B. Ambedhar.] Who would 
object to the sort of enquiry that will 
have to bo made by the registration officer 
IS the point of the question. 

Marquess of Lothian.] Is she over 
21 ”? 

Dr. B. B<. Ambedhar.] That is the sort 
of question. 

Chairman. 

0343. The witness might care to inter- 
pose an answer now. Will you answer 
Dr. Ambedkar’s suggestion, if you have 
any views? — ^Yos; I can only say that I 
do not think anybody will have any 
objection to a question like that. I can- 
not understand the mentality that even 
proffers a question of this nature. It 
seems to me wholly incomprehensible, 

0344. Do you agree with that answer, 
Mrs. Hamid AH? Do you agree that 
there will be no difficulty? — (Mrs. Hamid 
AIL) I think it will depend on the way 
and the tone, in which a question like 
this is put. Ordinarily a question like 
that asked in good faith and with no 
evil intention would not be taken amiss 
by anybody at all. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaher. 

0346. Supposing the question was put 
by the enquiring officer in these terms, 
** The Government have decided to give 
a vote to wives. Yo-ur wife will have a 
vote. I have come to obtain the informa- 
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tion. Are you married? What is the 
name of your wife? I am asking this 
because the Government have decided that 
a wife should have a vote.” Supposing 
the enquiry was prefaced hy such re- 
markSj do you think there would be any 
resentment among Hindus and Mahom- 
medans? — (Bajkumari Amrit Kaur.) Not 
at all. (Mrs. Hamid Ah.) I think if men 
(went about making those enquiries there 
is a likelihood of people resenting it, but 
certainly not if a woman goes and asks 
these questions. 

Dr. B, B. Amhedkar. 

C346. I want to ask (Mrs. Hamid All) 
one more question. You come from 
Bombay. You know that there are cer- 
tain distinct wards which are exclusively 
Musselman quarters. From your ex- 
perience do you really think it is possible 
for an election officer to enter these wards 
and make these enquiries ? — ^As far as 
Bombay is concerned, yes. I do not think 
anybody would take objection in Bombay, 
because in Bombay we have municipal 
elections so often and people are trained 
to this kind of thing. 

0347. I have an opinion on the matter. 
I should think myself that it would be 
far easier to make an enquiry of this sort 
in a rural area than in urban areas ^ 
That is my opinion, for what it is worth? 
— {Bajkumari Amrit Kaur.) I do not hold 
that opinion. 

Sir Hari Singh Gout. 

0348. Is it not a fact that the real 
objection that is voiced by Dr. Ambedkar, 
and men of that kind, is to an idle en- 
quiry; but if it is made known to the 
husband that the enquiry is directed in 
order to confer upon his wife a privilege, 
a civic right, and a valuable civic right, 
then there would be no objection.? — None 
whatever. 

0349. It depends for iwhat purpose the 
enquiry is made? — Quite. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaker. 

0350. If it were an idle enquiry, it 
would be resented even in England? — 
Yes; everywhere. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

0351. That enquiry may not be made 
by a man. It may be made through the 
instrumentality of a woman? — ^Yes; we 
have already suggested that women should 
be asked to help as far as possible and 
naturally we assume that any enquiry 
made by any man officer of the Govern- 

19365 


ment would be made tactfully so- that the 
question of resentment cannot arise. 

Dr. B. B. Amhedkar. 

0352. I have not exactly followed what 
is stated in this supplementary state- 
ment No. 56 in regard to the repre- 
sentation of women in the Federal 
Assembly It is said We have re- 
peatedly urged that we do not desire 
the communal virus to enter into 
our united ranks.” You see that 
the proposal of the White Paper so far 
as the representation of women in the 
Lower House is concerned is not by com- 
munal electorates, but is by a general 
electorate by a single transferable vote? 
—Yes. 

C353. From that point of view I should 
have thought it could not be objected 
to on the ground of its being a communal 
electorate? — In the first place the seats 
in the Lower House of the Federal 
Assembly for Women are definitely to be 
on a communal basis. We have the Sec- 
retary of State's clear dictum on that 
point, in his evidence the day before 
yesterday or three days ago. In the 
Lower House of the Federal Assembly 
the reserved seats to which this indirect 
system of election refers are definitely 
to be on a communal basis. 

Mr. M, B. Jayaker. 

C854. Your objection is to the reser- 
vation of seats on the communal basis? 
— Yes ; and further the indirect system of 
election to those scats by legislatures 
which must, in the very nature of the 
Constitution as proposed to-day, be on 
communal lines. 

Miss Mary Bickford.^ May I just in- 
terpose here? In the Secretary of 
State's reply when he said that the com- 
munal question was involved ho was then 
referring to the women’s seats on the 
Provincial Council of Bengal. It was not 
in reference to the seats in the legisla- 
tive assembly. 

D,r. B. B. Amhedkar. 

C355. That is what I thought. 
If I may draw the attention of 
the witness to page 89 of the Wbjt(} 
Paper, Appendix II, I should have 
thought that that matter had been 
settled once and for all. You also roftu’ 
to it. Election to the women’s seat 
in each of the provinces to which one is 
allocated will be by the Members of the 
Provincial Legislature voting by means 
of the single transferable vote”? — ^Yes ; 
but my point is this. May T, then, know 

4 V 
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if the Secretary of State in answer to 
Miss Pickford’s question was referring to 
reserved seats on a communal basis for 
the Provincial Council of Bengal. May 
I understand whether the communal 
question does not enter into the re- 
served seats for women in the Lower 
House? Are they to be .reserved on a 
non-communal basis? I should like to 
be clear on this point. I want to know 
on what basis these seats are to be re- 
served. 

Mr. B A. Butler 

0356. I think it is peifectly clear that 
the Councils as they are oonsbifcuted 
would elect women representatives by the 
single transferable vote? — ^Yes; but D,r. 
Ambedkar raised the question as to why 
we think it should be on a communal 
basis, and we understood from the Sec- 
retary of Soate that, so far as reserved 
seats are concerned, the communal ques- 
tion does enter very definitely into it 
Now Miss Pickford has eaid that the 
Secretary of State, when he made this 
remark, ivas referring only to seats re- 
served in the Bengal Council. I want 
to know : Are the seats that are defi- 
nitely reserved for women in the Lower 
House of the Federal Assembly reserved 
on a non-communal basis, or reserved on 
a communal basis? 

Marquess of Lothian. 

0357. I think the answer is inherent 
in the two tables on pages 90 and 93 of 
the White Paper. They are non- 
communal for this reason that in the 
first place in certain provinces tliero is 
only one woman; in the second place if 
you compare the table marked “ Mus- 
lim ’’ or Mahommodan ” as the case 
may be, on page 90 and page 93, you 
will find in the case of Provincial Assem- 
blies a certain number of scats are 
allotted to women on a communal basis. 
Those things do not appear in Appendix 
IIP — that in the Federal Assembly, 
the reservation of seats is non-communal; 
that is to say, it will not matter, for 
instance, if there wore nine seats there 
whether all the nine wore filled by 
Mahommodans or Hindus. Am I to 
understand that? 

Mr. B. A, Butler. 

0358. That is why they are elected by 
provinces. There is no mention of the 
communal question in this Table? — ^But 
as far as the weightage in the Lower 
House IS concerned, will those women^s 


seats go in 51 per cent, in proportion to 
the communities? 

0359. They .will go according to the re- 
sult of the single transferable voto, but 
not by any prejudged communal deci- 
sion? — Anyhow, our point is that the 
Provincial legislatures will elect them; 
they, at any rate, will be communal. 

Mr M. B. Jayaher. 

0360. If tlio election of the women 
members of the Federal Assembly is going 
to be by tho provincial legislative council 
members on the principle of single trans- 
ferable vole, do not you apprehend that 
the voting will go on communal lines? — 
That is exactly my point, that the in- 
direct election is going to be by pro- 
vinces. 

C361. It will work on the same prin- 
ciple? — It will work on tlio same prin- 
ciple, apai’t from the fact that we object 
to indirect election. 

0362. It will be on the same principle, 
if I may take it further, as the repre- 
sentation to the Upper Chamber of the 
Federal Ijegislativo House, which you 
will remembor, would be by the members 
of the Provincial Legislative Council, by 
a single transferable voto. The Govern- 
ment expect by that method a sujBEl- 
cient n limber of Musselmon will come into 
the Upper Legislative Chamber? — Cer- 
tainly, and we object to this. 

Dr. B. B. Amhedhar. 

C363. Lot me follow this further, be- 
cause, to my mind, there is a certain 
amount of confusion, and I should like to 
got it cleared up. First of all, do you 
object to indirect election m such? — ^Yes. 
0364. You doP—Ycs. 

CtiC)5. That is one objection?— Yes. 
C3C6. You do not want tho women re- 
prescriLativcs who are bo ropresoni women 
m the Federal T^owor House to bo elected 
by indirect oleeiion from tho Provincial 
Legislative Council? — Most definitely not, 
C367. Yon want some sort of a direct 
constituency provided P — As w© are 

against reserved seats, if they are re- 
served for us on a communal basis, of 
course, really this question as far as we 
are concerned does not arise, but we 
would, of course, want women to 
enter 

C368. Let me put a question first to 
clear the ground. Do you want any seats 
to be reserved for women at all in the 
Lower House? — I have said that we 
would recommend for the time being until 
such time as adult suffrage is obtained* 
through our organisations, the acceptance 
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of reservation, provided it were definitely 
laid down that the women^s seats would 
be on a non-oommunal basis, and through 
the means of 3 omt electorates. That is 
the only condition on which we would 
accept it. 

C369 I quite follow two things. You 
.want for the time being a certain num- 
ber of seats reseived for women? — ^We 
have always been opposed to reservation. 

C370 The second thing I ha-ve under- 
stood from you — correct me if I am 
wrong — IS that you do not want that pro- 
vision for the representation of women 
in the Federal Tower House by any 
system of indirect election. That is the 
second point you have made? — Yes 

C371. What I want to ask you is 
that . . . ? — You say we want reservation^ 
I have told you we have always been 
opposed to reservation. 

0372. You do not want any reservation 
at all? — We have always said that we 
do not want reservation, but, as I say, 
if reservations are to be forced down on 
us as so many things have been forced 
down on us against our wishes, then the 
only conditions on which we would recom- 
mend the acceptance of reservation to 
our organisations would be definitely that 
they would be through a system of joint 
electorates and direct election^ and if the 
seats were on a purely non-communal 
basis, that is to say, that we have the 
right to put on women of our choice. 

C373. if the matter were left to your 
choice, you would not want any earmark- 
ing of seats for women as such in the 
Federal Lower House.? — Certainly not. 

0374. If it IS to be, then you would 
want it on a system of joint electorate 
and direct election? — ^Yes; direct election 
and a non-communal basis. 

0375. Let me take the non-communal 
basis. Do you want this constituency for 
direction election to consist only of 
women in that particular constituency ? — 
No; we want men and women. 

Dr. B, B, Ambedkar. 

0376. You want this constituency to be 
a sort of composite constituency, in which 
the voters will be both men and women? 
— ^Yes. 

0377. With this restriction that the 
candidate to be ultimately elected from 
that constituency would be a woman? — 
Yes; that is to say, if a woman was to 
be elected to a reserved seat, it would 
naturally follow that it must be a woman. 

0378. How would you provide these 
direct constituencies for the Legislative 
Assembly? — As I say we have not got 
any constructive proposals on this because 

39355 


we have throughout been opposed to 
reservation. We would leave that to the 
discretion of the Oommittee, but if reser- 
vation were given to us, on the terms and 
the only terms on which we would accejit 
it, we would leave it to the discretion of 
the Committee to form such constituencies 
as would be the most representative. 

C379. I thought you said in answer to 
a question that you objected to this in- 
direct system of election provided in the 
White Paper for the representation of 
women in the Lower House of the Federal 
Legislature, because, in a certain sense, 
it would be, what shall I say, com- 
munally-minded ? — Yes. 

C380. That the reprcscntativoKS in tho 
various provincial councils would act in a 
communal manner in the exercise of their 
votes, and that is the ground of your 
objection? — I have already answered this 
question, have I not? 

0381. Yes. I want to put one more 
question. Further, I see, and I want to 
get this matter clear, that you object to 
the indirect election that is proposed in 
the White Paper because you think that 
the representatives of the different com- 
munities m the provincial legislature will 
be communally-minded, and, therefore, 
communal considerations will be imported 
in that election? — May I give you the 
answer again. We object bo indirect 
election, first of all, because naturally we 
want direct election. 

C382. Yes. I follow that? — That is the 
first objection. The second objection is 
that when this indirect election for us is 
proposed through the Provincial Councils, 
those Provincial Councils which are going 
to be on communal lines will naturally 
bring that communal question again to 
the women that they elect. 

Dr. H. Amhedkar,'] That is true, 
but I want to put a further question, 
I quite understand your objection tliat 
to have different representatives of the 
different communities in the Provincial 
Legislative Council would import a 
material consideration in the election of 
women. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaher. 

0383. That is only one of your objec- 
tions to the indirect election, but I 
understand there is another objection 
also on the ground that the election is 
indirect? — have said so more than once* 

Dr. B. B. Amheclkar. 

C384. The question is this. luko, for 
instance, your direct constituency, any 
constituency that you may like to take, 

4 F 2 
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for instance the City of Bombay. You 
will have in that constituency, which 
you would desire to he specially designed, 
for the election of a woman representa- 
tive in the Lower House, electorates of 
both men and women drawn from 
different communities? — ^Yes. 

C385. Do you mean to suggest that 
those voters who would take part in tho 
election of a woman representati sre would 
be less communally minded than the re- 
presentatives of those larger communities 
in the Provincial Legislative Council who 
would be particijoating m the election of 
a woman candidate on the indirect basis? 
— ^Without doubt, because the communal 
question exists far more among the type 
which goes into the Legislature than it 
does among the masses of the people. 

C386. But I want to draw your atten- 
tion to this fact, that these very elec- 
torates will he electing the men who will 
be the voters for the indirect election? — 
It may he so, hut when it is a question 
of joint electorates and we are going to 
get the votes of joint electorates, the 
communal question will not exist there 
— it cannot exist — ^to tho same extent that 
it does in a Provincial Council which has 
been elected by separate electorates and 
where the communal question is alive 
and must be very much alive. 

C387. Do you think that in the general 
electorate the men and women in India 
do not act in a communal manner? — 
Certainly not in the general mass. 

C388. Have you ever seen a poll going 
on? — Yes We have had a very recent 
example in the case of one of tho women 
members of our organisation who topped 
the poll in Bombay with the joint elec- 
torates, and practically no women at all 
but all mon : tho Depressed Classes and 
everyone voting and she topped the poll. 
That is in a municipal election. Then 
there was not only her hut another lady, 
and we have had examples in elections in 
Universities in Putna where women have 
been elected by men, and no difficulty on 
the communal question has arisen. 

0389. Wlion the point is whether a 
woman will be elected, no doubt the com- 
munal feeling will be less in a direct 
election than it will be in an indirect 
election? — Certainly. Whenever the in- 
direct election is going to be by means 
of the Council, it is going to be per- 
meated by communalism. 

Mr. if. JR. Jayaker, 

CS90. Am I right in saying that there 
has^ been a great awakening among 
Indian women in the last quarter of a 


century? — There can be no two questions 
about that. 

0391. This awakening is not confined 
to urban areas nor even to Reform 
circles, but it is increasing generally? — 
Throughout the length and breadth of 
India. I may say, speaking from my own 
humble experience, that 1 find the village 
women almost more keen to come and 
listen to me than the uibaii women in 
my own constituency. 

C392. I take it that you agree with 
my view that it has been recently felt 
that the whole department of a woman^s 
life, including their marital state, the 
law of inheritance, conjugal rights and 
so on, require modification in the light 
of modern conditions? — Without doubt. 

C393. You and the leaders of this 
movement feel that this reform is not 
likely to come unless women have a vote? 
— ^Without doubt. 

'C394. You also feel, I take it, that 
the reform will be in the Legislatures 
by legislative enactments? — Again with- 
out doubt. 

C395. Have you considered the ques- 
tion, if tho men members wore not com- 
pelled to seek tho women’s votes, whether 
purely out of altruistic motives or 
generous impulses, women can expect 
any large moasuro of reform in the Legis- 
latures? — I think undoubtedly the 
women’s vote where men are concerned 
would have a great bearing on Reform. 
We would get very much more help from 
those men that wo have returned and 
who feel that they have been returned 
by women’s votes — it is going to make 
a groat difference. 

€396. You think it is going to make a 
great difference if tho I'andidale has to 
go and beg ■women for their votes? — ^Yes. 

C397. What ratio would you like to 
work up to — what is your ultimate ideal 
of ratio with men’s votes? — I do not 
follow you there. 

0398* What proportion would you like 
to work up to — how many men, to how • 
many w^omen? — According "to our own 
proposalis wo have said one to four — that 
is the minimum, one to four or one to 
five. 

0399. That is your present demand? — 
That is the minimum, but, ultimately, 
certainly half and half. 

0400. Would you mention any minimum 
period in which you would like to work 
lip to that ratio ? — Certainly I wouM 
like to envisage adult franchise in India 
after a period of two elections. 

0401. In 10 years? — Ten or 15 years at 
the most. 
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C402. You would like to work up to 
tliat ratio? — ^Yes, if we are really mean- 
ing to progress. 

'C403 Would you tell us the present 
condition of the women’s vote? Are 
they voters in all the Provinces? — ^No, 
they are not. 

C404. How many Provincial Councils 
are there in which women sit as mem- 
bers elected — I do not think there are 
any, so far as I know. I do not think 
a woman can sit as an elected member 
on any Council. 

Miss Bickford, 

C40o. I did not quite hear whether you 
said they do or that they can but have 
not done sof^ — They can. 

Begum Shah Navjaz,'] In all the Pro- 
vinces they can. 

Dr. B, B, Amhedkar, 

C406. In those Councils where they 
have actually been members I understand 
it has been by nomination? — ^Yes, there 
is no such thing as election. 

Sir Ban Singh Gour. 

C407. To the Legislative Assembly 
they have never been nominated so far? 
— Never. 

Dr. B. B, Amhedkar, 

0408. Is there a disqualification? — I 
think not. (Mrs. Bamed Ali.) May I 
point out in connection with this that 
it IS very lately that the Provinces have 
done away with the disqualification — it 
has been done very, very recently; in 
some Provinces so recently that they have 
scarcely had time for another election 
since the disqualification was done away 
with. 

Mr. M. B, Jayaker, 

0409. I will ask a few questions on the 
communal matter. On that I suppose 
the views you express are shared by Mrs. 
Hamid Ali? — (Hajkumari Amrit Kaur.) 
Yes. 

'0410. May I take it that the members 
of your women’s Associations are drawn 
from women generally P — ^Yes. 

0411. Membership is not in terms of 
Hindu or Mahommedan? — No; we do not 
think in terms of Hindu. 

C412. Do any of the women’s repre- 
sentative organisations ask for reserva- 
tion on the communal basis for the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures? — Not one. 

C413. When it was announced did they 
protest against it? — ^Yes, most strongly 
did they protest. 

C414. Did any women’s organisation 
support that reservation, so far as you 
are aware? — Not one that I know of, 
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C41o. I suppose you regarded it as a 
letrograde move? — Of course. 

C416. Why did you regard it as a re- 
trograde move? — Because there is no hope 
for our country as long as the spirit of 
communalism is allowed to remain and 
is encouraged. 

C417. You think that the communal 
virus would be introduced into regions 
where it does not exist at the present 
moment? — Yes, without doubt. 

0418. Have you considered the question 

whether any question is likely to come up 
in the Central or Provincial Legis- 
latures on which the voting would 
be Muslim women against Hindu 
women? — ^I cannot envisage it now, 
but what I mean is this. If women 
go in there, as I said in my pre- 

liminary remarks, what ever the re- 
ligion or caste that they belong to, they 
would work for women as a whole ; that 
is to say, when any remedial legislation 
for women comes before the Legislature 
the Hindu women support it to the nth 
and mce versa, but if we are sent into 
the Legislatures on the communal basis a 
position may arise when the Mahom- 

medan woman or the Hindu woman out 
of loyalty to her community may be asked 
to refrain from voting on a question 
w/hich she considers vital to the in- 

terests of the womanhood of India be- 
cause she may be going against her 

particular community. Do you under- 
stand me? It is going to cramp us 
enormously in ou,r work in these very 
T '-^gislatures. 

0419. May I take it you apprehend 
that, if this system were ultimately 
adopted, a woman’s loyalty is likely 
to be divided between the claims of her 
sex and the claims of her community? — 
(Mrs. Bamid Ah ) May I answer this 
question? In the present circumstances, 
if we are given this communal elec- 
torate, this separate electorate, and not 
a joint electorate, the woman who 
would be natural-minded would 
refrain from going into the Councils 
or the Assemblies and the only 
women who would go would be women 
of the communal type who would 
be the tame women, and the men would 
be able to do anything they like with 
them, and they will vote on the com- 
munal basis. 

0420. Supposing you had two Muham- 
medan women, one communal and 
another one a little more national and 
temperate-minded : which, if this pro- 
cess were to be ultimately adopted, do 

4 F 3 
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you think is likely to be elected? — 
(Raikumari Amrit Kaur.) Naturally, the 
conimimally-minded woman, but she will 
not be elected on the women’s vote, 
please remember. 

C421. May I ask you another question? 
I want to ask you about the proposal 
that women who come in through the 
door of their husband’s property should 
apply. Supposing that was insisted on, 
vrhat do you think would be the result 
on the strength of the women’s vote? — 
It would diminish their voting strength 
enormously. 

0422. May I ask your attention to the 
White Paper, Appendices IV and V, the 
introductory note iiner the heading of 

I'ranchise ” ? I do not know whether 
you have the same copy? — We have the 
Indian edition — I have what you are re- 
ferring to now. 

C423 I am asking your attention to 
the close of paragraph 3 in those Appen- 
dices which deals with the women’s 
vote: The proportion of women 

to men in the electorate will de- 
pend upon the number of women who 
are actually registered under the qualifi- 
cations in question. There are practical 
dij0^culties in placing on returning officers 
the whole responsibility for registration 
of those qualifications. But his Majesty’s 
Government are very anxious to secure 
that the proportion of women ©lectors 
should be adequate and further consider- 
ation of the above arrangements may 
be necessary.” Yon would very strongly 
desire the reconsideration of this ques- 
tion in the light of the comments which 
you have made?’ — Of course. 

0424. Do you pgroo with the view ox- 
pressod in the memoirandum submitted 
to the Joint Select Committoo by the 
British Committee for Indian Women’s 
Franchise, from which I will just road 
one sentence to you: ” If the Joint 
Select Committee sincerely desire to 
satisfy tlio legitimate expectations raisod 
among the women of India and of Great 
Britain by its repeated declarations,” 
which are mentioned in this document— 
” we feel that means of surmounting the 
administrative difficulties can and will 
be found.” Do you share those senti- 
ments ? — Absolutely. 

0425. You are speaking as a repre- 
eentative of all your Associations when 
you make that remark? — Certainly. 

0426. Do^ you agree with that? — 
{JMre, Mamid Ali,) Certainly I do. 

0427. Then a word about the wife and 
widow. I know that you are opposed to 
this method of securing the franchise, but 


ha\e you been able to find out what is 
the opinion of women on this point who 
can come in only as wives and widows 
and not through the door of an educa- 
tional or property qualification? — (Ifa;- 
humari Amrit Kaur.) When we have had 
meetings and have had this question put 
to women — ^they arc illiterate women, 
very poor - women, whose husbands 
probably would have no iiroperty for 
qualification — ^tliey have all said: ‘‘We 
want it. Please get it for us in our own 
right.” That is a very definite feeling 
amongst them. As I sny, they all press 
for adult suffrage, and nclulfc suffrage, in 
my opinion, is preferable. 

C428. Do I understand you to say — 
correct me if T am wrong — iliat those 
women whose sole chance of coming in as 
voters is as wife or widow would agree to 
forfeit this right? — I think, if I might 
say so, if it was put to them, they 
would say Yes.” 

C429. Is it not the cam that the women 
who are against this vote are voters 
on some other pruu‘ij)le liko educa- 
tional qualifications? — No, because, as 
you will see from the proposals to en- 
franchise women, the large majority of 
the women jii'oposed to bo brought on 
the electoral roll will ho from the wives 
and widows — is not that so? 

G430. The la.st question I wish to ask 
you is this. You would have no objec- 
tion to reserved seats, T imagine, if the 
communal basis wore removed from it? — 
Well, as T say, our org'anisations have 
throughout been again.st reservation, but 
if the communal taint were removed, I 
til ink that wo would certainly tolerate 
it. 

Sir Bari Sh^gh Gour, 

C431. You would tolerate it? — I am 
speaking now personally. We, as 
elcetod representatives of iliis organisa- 
tion, would have to put this question to 
them. T recommend reservation for the 
time being, provided that it was through 
joint electorates and on a non-eommunal 
basis. T think wo would certainly re- 
commend the aeeeptaneo of that with, 
like all our alternative proposals, a 
limitation for a definite period of years. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaker* 

C432. You are making two conditions: 
first there should be an automatic time 
limit beyond which it shall not endure? — 
Yes. 

0483. And, secondly, that it shall be on 
a joint electorate basis? — ^Yes, and non- 
communal. 
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C434. On a joint electorate basis? — 
Yes, a joint electorate and reserved with- 
out any proportion in the Councils on 
the communal ratio. 

C435. So far as your voting is con- 
cerned in your organisations — and several 
instances must have come up as a matter 
of voting — do you recall any instance 
where the voting has gone on the lines 
of Hindu women against Mohammedan 
women ^ — N ever, never. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

C436 My Lord Chairman, I do not 
think I have many questions to put to 
the witnesses after all the replies that 
thej’’ have given to the many questions 
that have been put to them this morning, 
but I would like just to ask them two or 
three questions. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, 
would I be right in concluding from 
your evidence that whatever are the 
qualifications which ultimately the Joint 
Select Committee will accept for women 
voters, if those qualifications give you 
the vote in your individual right, the 
Women’s Associations will be prepared 
to accept them ?— Certainly, because we 
want the full quota ; but as I say, we 
do lay great stress on the numbers as 
well as on the quality of the vote, and 
the fact that it should be given to us 
in our inherent right. 

C437. Do I understand aright that the 
minimum number of v/omen voters 
acceptable to you, both for the Provin- 
cial as well as for the Ctentral Assemblies, 
is that recommended by the Lothian 
Committee — The very minimum. 

C438. Adult suffrage not having been 
accepted, and if the women are to have 
the votes under different qualifications, 
do you not think that your Women’s 
Organisations would be well advised to 
think twice before they refused re- 
served seats P — I told you that we would 
be willing to accept reserved seats on the 
conditions that I have already laid down. 

C439. Realising that when the fight 
between the different communities in 
certain provinces was over one or two 
seats here and there, and that reserva- 
tion of seats might mean their division 
being on communal lines, most of the 
Women’s Organisations did not ask for 
reservation of seats; is that not go? — 
Of course. 

0440. In the absence of a settlement 
between the two major communities, 
would it be right for you to say that 
almost ,all the Muslim women within 
these organisations would ask for these 
seats to be on non-communal lines? — 
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Certainly; the Muslim women, in the 
Punjab, for instance. I can say I have 
never had any Muslim women in the 
Punjab asking for reserved seats on com- 
munal lines. (Mrs. Kamid Ali.) I have 
not yet come across anj Association 
which has sent any Resolution asking 
for any reserved seats on the communal 
basis 

C441. Is it not a fact that they have 
not asked for any reserved seats? — Yqs. 

C442. But if there are to be reserva- 
tions, do you think that all the Muslim 
women in all these Provinces would agree 
to their having them on a non-communal 
basis in the absence of a settlement 
between the two communities? — The 
great majority of them. (Rajkumari 
Am/rit Kaur.) Speaking for our Organisa- 
tions, where we have a system of elec- 
tion, the question of Hindu and Muslim 
has never cropped up, and we invari- 
ably do have numbers of Muslim women 
working for us and elected by us. I 
do not think that our Muslim women 
Members of our Organisation will have 
no objection. 

0443. My point is this, Rajkumari, 
that the women of India, as united 
Indians, demand the number of seats 
being reserved for them, but when it 
comes to the question of these reserved 
seats being accepted by His Majesty’s 
Government and when there has been no 
settlement between the two major com- 
munities, do you think that all the Mus- 
lim women m your Organisation will 
agree to having them divided on a non- 
communal basis — They will not agree 
to having them on a communal basis. 
They would certainly agree to what our 
Organisations have invariably stood for. 

0444. Hav 9 not some of your con- 
stituencies differed on that point? — No; 
no constituencies have differed. 

0445. What about the Karachi con- 
stituency? — Only three members of that 
constituency. 

0446. And some of the Members of 
your Standing Oommittee as well, I 
understand P — On our Standing Com- 
mittee, apart from yourself, was there 
any other Member who differed? — I do 
not think so ; I have not had any in- 
formation on that point. 

0447. Supposing you were to ask some 
of these (Muslim women, especially in 
some of the Provinces where Muslims are 
in the majority, like the Punjab and 
Sind,, for instance, to decide the question 
on its merits, that in the absence of a 
settlement between two communities, if 
there are to be reserved seats, would they 

4 F 4 
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accept th'Gm on tliG basis of joint elGctoratos, 
ido you think the majority of them would 
agree with you*^ — I still think they would 
agree with us. May I give you a small 
instance of my own constituency which is 
90 per cent Muhammadan? A question 
of membership, of having two women 
members on the local municipality came 
up, and, as you know, women members of 
a municipality can only be nominated 
and the Commissioner has the right to 
nominate them. I put it to a very large 
meeting at which there were, I think, 
about 1,500 women present also from the 
villages and the surrounding suburbs, and 
the town of Jullundur, practically all 
Muslims — I said to them that the Com- 
missioner has the power, if there were 
two women willing to stand for the muni- 
cipality, one Hindu and one Muham- 
madan, would they he good enough to 
elect those two from amongst themselves, 
so that I might submit the names to him. 
The answer that came without one 
moment’s thought was : Why should 

the Commissioner nominate them^* Why 
should we not nominate them? ” The 
second is ; “We do not want to sond one 
Hindu and one Muhammadan. Why 
should we eliminate you because you are 
not a Muhammadan or a Hindu.’’ This 
is from a very important constituency 
in the Punjab, and this is the spirit that 
does animate the women of India to-day. 

C448. Is it not a fact that both the 
Muslim women of your Standing Com- 
mittee from tho Punjab dissented from 
it? — Miss Ferozie Uddin’s opinion is not 
on record. As far as T know, yours is. 

C449 Of course, I do not wish to press 
the point any further All I wanted to 
say was that my experience has been 
something quite different, because most 
of those Muslim women have said to mo 
that their husbands would never let thorn 
go to the men members of tho opposite 
community for votes, when they them- 
selves were not prepared to go in the 
absence of a settlement?-— (Mrs. TLamM 
Ali») But that iirovos the point that the 
men are communal-minded. 

C450. Yes, T agree?— -(Ha jkumari Amrit 
Kaur.) Therefore, why make the women 
communal-minded ? — (Mrs. Kamid AIL) 
The same thing happened to me in 
another district where we were asked to 
send in the names of two women for muni- 
cipal and school Committee work, and 
our Hindu women there suggested the 
names of non-Hindu women, because they 
thought they were the fittest to go in. 

C451. I quite agree that one happy 
feature of the women’s movement has 


been this, that there has been no com- 
munal feeling, as far as the women of 
India are concerned, but do you not 
think that when His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has been forced to give an award, 
those who wished to work for any change 
in the system of electorates would be well 
advised to do it in India, rather than 
over here? — (Hajknmari Amrit Kaur.) 
Certainly we should work in India, but, 
at the very beginning of a Constitution, 
we object to being forced into a room 
into which we have never wished to enter. 
You say the decision has been forced upon 
His Majesty’s Government. By whom? 
By the men — only the men who were here 
at the Hound Table Conference — not by 
a large section of tho mon in India, apart 
from those who came to the Joint Select 
Committee or the Hound Table Confer- 
ence, and certainly never by the women 
of India. 

Mr. M. B Jayaker. 

C452. Do I understand you to say that 
you apprehend that tho happy relations 
now existing between Hindu and Muslim 
women would he destroyed gradually if 
this virus wore introduced? — Certainly, 
gradually. We still feel that our Muham- 
madan and Hindu sisters will rise above it. 
But you must admit there must be a danger. 
It will make concerted action on our part 
more difficult in tho future, and wo do 
want concerted action. That is why we 
have had such inordinate succcs.s in the 
women’s movement in India. If you are 
going to destroy that for us now, I might 
say all the nationally-ininded women of 
India — and there are a great number of 
Muslim women who are nationally-minded 
— ^will be discontented. From the con- 
servative Muhammadan centre of Luck- 
now the last wire I had from one of our 
members was : “ Do not co-operate with 
tho Committee that is forcing us into 
communalism.” 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

C453. My point is this; is not the field 
open to us in India itself to bring about 
a settlement between tho difierent com- 
munities? — My answer to you is that the 
field is invariably open, but our task is 
going to be made much more difficult, if 
here and now, by the White^ Paper, we 
are forced into accepting conditions which 
run contrary to those very measures 
which you wish to work for just as much 
as I do, I hope. 

0454. You would agree with me, would 
you not, that if there are to «be reserved 
seats, wo should have them in all the 
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Provincial Legislatures a® well as in the 
two Central Assemblies ? — Yes. As I have 
said before, I have not been able to 
understand the logic of the White Paper 
proposals, because of the extraordinary 
way in which they vary from Province 
to Province. I do not understand it at 
all. 

C455. Would you tell the Committee 
something about your constituency in 
Peshawar and the North-West Frontier?^ 
— ^Yes. We have only recently had 
formed a constituency of the All-India 
Women’s Conference in Peshawar, and 
we are shortly to have one in Abbotabad 
as well; that is in the Frontier Province. 
The last thing these women said to me at 
Lucknow last winter was : “If you are to 
go to give evidence before the Joint 
Select Committee, never give up adult 
franchise or any system based thereon, 
because if we find in the Frontier we do 
not get adult suffrage, we are not going 
to come into the picture at all, and we 
are very anxious to have our full strength 
in the future Constitution.” 

Marquess of Lothian. 

0456. Bajkuman, a very few questions. 
I am afraid we have already tested you 
to the maximum, but I know your 
capacity, from my own experience in 
Lahore. First of all, on the point of the 
application, the estimate of the Franchise 
Committee was that the number of wives 
who would be qualified on the property 
qualification was just over 4,000,000? — 
Yes. 

C457. I do not know whether you read 
Sir Tej Sapru’s analysis of the reasons 
why women would be reluctant to apply 
to be put on the electoral roll? — I am 
afraid I have not been able to read them 
in detail ; I have just glanced over them. 

0458. Supposing the application con- 
dition is maintained, what sort of pro- 
portion of those 4,000,000 women would, 
in practice, be likely actually to apply 
to be put on the roll — ^that is, probably 
a year before the election takes place? — 
I should be very much surprised if, out 
of those 4,000,000, even 1,000,000 applied 
— very surprised, indeed. I should be 
tempted to put it at even a lower figure 
than that. 

C459. Then would you turn to your 
supplementary statement, section (B). 
Am I right in thinking that your sugges- 
tion for putting women on the roll for 
the Assembly is that you should take the 
women qualified in their own property 
right for the Provincial Assembly and 
make them the voters for the Assembly. 


Is that what it means? — Yes. We have 
said this in the case of the women quali- 
fied under the literacy as well as under 
the property qualifi.cation, because we felt 
it would be administratively so much 
easier to have just the one roll; and, in 
the second place, it* would give us a 
stronger women’s vote for the Federal 
Assembly, which is going to be the mam 
House for all that we want done in India. 

C460. That is the Assembly in which, 
under the Grovernment proposals, women 
will have only one vote in 20? ^Yes. 

C461. Would you just tell us why you 
think the Assembly is the main Assembly, 
from the point of view of the women’s 
case?— I think it is going to be m this 
Assembly that all Bills for educational 
reform, for social reform, for the removal 
of our legal disabilities, which will be 
All-India questions, are going to come 
forward. 

C462. Surely, education and the greater 
part of ordinary social reform will be a 
Provincial matter, will it not? — No; I 
think when it comes to the removal of 
disabilities under which women suffer, 
legal or otherwise, it must come before 
the All-India Legislature. 

C463. At any rate, the opinion of your 
Associations is that womon’s questions 
will figure very prominently? — Yes, very 
prominently; that is what we f^el, and 
we do want a stronger women’s vote 
for the Members returned to that 
House, men or women. 

C464. Just one question on the so-called 
wives’ qualification. You have no objec- 
tion in itself to property being a qualjfi- 
cation for a woman being put on the 
roll? — Property m her own right, no 

C465. Supposing the qualification for 
what is called the wives’ vote was modi- 
fied, so that the property itself qualified 
either a man or a woman, or, in the event 
of her being married, both — in other 
words, that the woman was qualified in 
her own right by reason of the fact of 
the property qualification , would you feel 
that there would be the same psychologi- 
cal objection? — No, not quite the same. 
(Mrs. Haimd Ali,) May I ask, would a 
man be qualified on his wife’s property 
to vote also 

0466. I was going on to ask you that, 
whether if you added that, such husbands 
as were not qualified by their own pro- 
perty, hut whose wives were qualified, 
and were on the roll, would not that re- 
move a good deal of your objection?—- 
Only one part of onr objection, not a 
great deal. (Eajkumari Am.rit ICai/r.) 
AYe have other objections as well. 
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0467. On tiliat particular point, would 
that not moderate your feelings, a bit? — 
No, because^ after all, the husbands who 
would be enfranchised on the wives^ quali- 
fication would be so few in number. 

Sir Sari Singh Gour. 

C467a You would regard it as a sop ? — 
Yes; we should really regard it as a sop. 

Marquess of Lothian, 

C468. My last question is this. You 
have stressed the importance that you 
attach to having adult franchise in the 
towns, because a certain number of per- 
sons would be returned to tho Legisla- 
ture by men and women voting in, more 
or less, equal numbers? — Yes. 

C468a. I think you have estimated that 
that would cover about 14 per cent, of 
the seats? Is that correct? — ^We said 
that the adult poioulation in towns was 
14,000,000. 

0469, It does not matter for the pur- 
pose of my argument. I think most 
people who have contested elections would 
say, that if you wanted to get women’s 
questions considered by a Legislature, 
you would have very much more effect if 
all the Members of the Legislature, when 
fighting their elections, had to take into 
account a considerable number of avomen 
voters. With the suffrages, both sides 
would be anxious to got in in order to 
win, and, therefore, would have to con- 
sider the matter as of interest to those 
women voters, and you would bring 
women’s questions far more formidably 
before tho Legislature where every can- 
didate had to pay a consideration to the 
women’s vote than if only a small propor- 
tion had to pay rather more attention, 
because there were more women votex's in 
their constituency. Have you any answer 
to that?— Yes, because, as I say — I think 
we have put it in our supplementary 
statement — ^that these four and a quarter 
millions who are to be enfranchised under 
the proposals of the wives’ and widows’ 


vote will be scattered over the length and 
breadth of India, and in the eleven Pro- 
vinces there will probably be less than 
half a million in each, and a certain 
number of those will also be in the urban 
areas, so that this vote is not going to 
be strong enough to count and to carry 
any real weight. Therefore, we have sug- 
gested, only as long as we do not get this 
adult franchise, that we should bo given 
the vote m an area, even though it covers 
a small area, and even though it will 
affect a smaller number of men and 
women who are returned to the Legisla- 
tui‘es; at any rate, let us have them in 
large numbers and, through them, in- 
fluence the other members. That is our 
answer to it. 

0470. You prefer a small number of 
members who are intensely respo-nsive to 
the women’s vote than to have a large- 
number of voters who are less responsive? 
—Yes, but my point is, that if we could, 
make our voice really hoard amongst the 
larger number, we will accept it. ‘'There- 
fore, I say, if in addition to couscilnoueies 
in urban areas, you arc willing to give 
us some franchise in the rural areas, we 
will accept at once, but give us the 
quality of the vote, as well as the 
quantity. 

Chairman. 

0471. Subject to your approval, Raj- 
kuniari, I propose to make arrangements 
for you to make a statement before the 
mam Committee. May I assume that 
that course is agreeable to you?— Yes; 
but does than mean that the statement 
will ho all that we <lo before ubo Main 
ComtuitteeP Will thei*o bo no oppor- 
tunity for those Members who have not 
been able to hoar us to-day, to cross- 
examine us? 

Chaimnan.'} Tho Cornniifctc'c’, when the 
statement is made, must docido that for 
itself. ^ Under the House of Lords proce- 
dure, it rests with tho Committee itself, 
and X am not entitled to give you any 
view at all. 


{After a short adjournment*) 


Mrs. P. K. Sen and Mrs, L. MuKmui 
Chairman. 

C472. Mrs. P. K. Sen and Mri?. L, 
Mukerji, you^ are here on behalf of the 
Mahila Samiti Ladies’ Association F — 

(Mrs-. Sen.) Yes, that is so* 


are called in and examined, 

0473. And you have provided the Com- 
mittee with Memoranda numbered 41, 42? 
and 43? — ^Yes, that is so. 

The Memoranda are as follows; — 
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MEMOEANBXJM 41 BY MES. P. K. SEN ON THE FEANCHISE OF WOMEN. 


The women of Bengal strongly protest 
against the reduction of the voting 
strength of women in the new constitu- 
tion proposed by the White Paper as 
compared to the voting strength suggested 
by the Indian Franchise Committee. 

The following memorandum stresses the 
minimum voting strength which will 
satisfy the women of Bengal and which 
they regard as a preliminary stage to- 
wards eventual adult suffrage. 

The Peovincial Leg-islatuees. 

1. In the memorandum submitted by 
the women of Bengal to the members of 
the Indian Franchise Committee the pro- 
posal of the Statutory Commission to en- 
franchise the wives and widows of men 
entitled to vote under a property quali- 
fication was approved, and it was also 
proposed that an indirect group system 
of voting, for the rest of the adult 
women population, should be adopted. 
If both the proposals had been accepted, 
about SO per cent, of adult women would 
have been enfranchised. 

2. The Indian Franchise Co-mmittee^s 
proposals, if adopted, would have en- 
franchised only 10 per cent, of adult 
women but 43 per cent, of adult men, 
giving a voting ratio of one woman to 
roughly 4i men. 

3. The proposals of the White Paper 
now cut down that ratio to one woman 
to seven men, and in practice the ratio 
will be still less, since at is proposed to 
make women apply to be put on the 
electoral roll. 

4. The women of Bengal advocated 
simple literacy as a qualification for the 
franchise of women over 21 years of age. 
This qualification was accepted by the 
Indian Franchise Committee and forms 
part of their proposals. 

5. We are therefore dismayed to find in 
the White Paper that the educational 
qualification recommended for Bengal is 
the matriculation or school-leaving certi- 
ficate (Appendix V, p. 106). So high a 
qualification would enfranchise a fairi 
number of men but an insignificant num- 
ber of women. 

6. We desire to urge most strongly that 
simple liter^acy as a qualification fior 
women should be restored, since it would 
enable women who have been educated 
at home to become voters. Further, it 
would serve as a stimulus to adult 


cation, and would automatically increase 
women’s voting strength as time goes on, 
without new legislation. 

7. The provision that women should 
be required to make application to be 
entered on the electoral roll would in- 
evitably reduce very considerably the 
potential number of women voters. It 
is therefore essential that this provision 
should be deleted. We do not see the 
difficulty in placing the wife’s name on 
the Register at the same time as that 
of the husband. It would be far easier 
to get the particulars required from the 
homes than for women to make special 
application to the Returning Officer. 

8. In the event, however, of its being 
found unavoidably necessary to retain 
this provision, it is submitted that the 
number of women voters thus lost musb 
be made good by some other means, e.p, 
by extending the husband’Js property 
qualification to wives of all propertied 
voters, and not merely to the wives of 
men possesing the higher property quali- 
fications at present prescribed for the 
Provincial Councils. If this is not done 
women will fail to secure any appreciable 
representation. 

9. We approve the wife’s vote on the 
husband’s qualification both becauso of 
its convenience and because it on- 
f ranch isos women in rural as well as in 
urban areas. If for lany reason it should 
be considered impossible, it would be 
necessary to substitute some other quali- 
fications which would bring up the voting 
strength to the requisite number. For 
this purpose we should he prepared to 
accept an alternative qualification, if it 
could be shown that the total number of 
women enfranchised would be not less 
than that proposed by the Indian Fran- 
chise Committee. 

The Fedeeal Legislatueb. 

10. The pz'oposals of the White Paper 
admittedly leave the ratio of women to 
men electors the same as at present for 
the Legislative Assembly, on the ground 
of administrative difficulties and of objec- 
tions to a differential franchise based on 
education (p. 12, par. 21). The ratio is 
about one woman to 20 men. Yet it is 
expressly stated that “ His Majesty’s 
Government are very anxious to secure 
that the proportion of women electors 
should be adequate.” (p.94.) 

^ 11. In view of the very small propor- 
tion of women enfranchised under the 
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White Paper proposals, and the impor- 
tance to women of subjects like marriage 
and inheritance dealt with by the 
Federal Legislature, we would urj,e that, 
in spite of administrative ditfculties, 
some arrangement to increase the number 
of women is necessary. If it is found to 
be impossible to carry out the recommen- 
dations of the Franchise Committee, we 
suggest that the roll of women voters for 
the Provincial Councils, on the husband’s 
property qualification, might also be used 
for the Federal Legislature. 

The Upper Chamber. 

12. For the Upper Chamber, qualifi- 
cations should be such as to secure the 
eligibility of a considerable number of 
women. 

Fundamental Eights. 

13. The political status of the women 
of India should be dealt with in tne Bill 
for the new Constitution and should not 
he deiiided subsequently by the Provincial 
Governments or Legislatures. 

14. On the principle that men and 
women should have fundamentally the 


same rights and duties as citizens there 
should be a clause in the new Constitu- 
tion clearly providing that the rights of 
women as citizens shall not be denied or 
abridged in any manner whatsoever on 
account of sex. 

ElBCTO'IIATES. 

15. It is a matter of deep regret to the 
women of India, who have always been 
free from communal differences, that 
they should he compelled to record their 
votes in separate electorates. Our women 
should be able to seek election, for the 
seats reserved for thorn, without con- 
sideration of the creed or community to 
which they belong. 

Conclusion. 

In conclusion we would emphatically 
urge that it is absolutely necessary that 
women should be given an effective voice 
in questions of government which vitally 
affect their welfare, and that they cannot 
accept any smaller proportion of voters 
than the 6,600,000 which the Lothian 
Committee has recommended. 


MEIMOEANDUM 42. ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN UNBEE THE NEW INDIAN 
CONSTITUTION, HANDED IN BY MRS. P. K. SEN. 


We desire to present this memorandum 
to you and to request you to give special 
consideration to the points raised in it 
as the matter concerns the welfare of 
nearly half the population of India. 

Civil righis and duties of women. 

2, In the first place, wo wish to urge 
that a clause should be inserted in the 
new constitution safeguarding women 
from disabilities imposed on them as 
women in the exorcise of civic rights. 
Sex should be no disqualification for 
serving India and men and women should 
have fundamentally the same rights and 
duties as citizens. 

Franchise, 

3. We are also keenly interested in the 
franchise qualifications for women and 
we earnestly hope that this matter will 
receive very careful consideration by the 
Committee, and that such qualifications 
may be prescribed for women as will give 
them their due share in electing repre- 
seiatatives to the legislatures. We desire 
to place a few important points on this 
sultjeot before you. 


Present position of women with regard 
to franchise. 

4. ’Iho present franchise given on equal 
terras to men and women, and based 
mamly on property, produces in actual 
practice, a very great discrepancy be- 
tween them in voting power, as the 
number of women voters is at present 
wholly inadequate when compared to the 
total population of women. Statistics 
show that while the proportion of men 
voters is 10 per cent, of the total adult 
male population the proportion of women 
voters is only .6 per cent, of the total 
adult female population. Wa would em- 
phasise the fact that adult franchise 
would provide a solution of this disparity 
between men and women voters, but if 
there is no hope of immediate adult 
franchise in any form, we wish to point 
out, that as a temporary measure and 
until adult franchise is oMained, special 
qualifications for women will be required 
to increase their voting strength and 
make it a reed factor in elections. 
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Methods for giving women un adequate 
voting strength. 

5. Certain proposals have been put 
forward foi these special qualifications 
for women: 

(1) The Indian Statutory Commission 
recommended : — 

(a) being the wife, over 25 years 
of age, of a man who has the pro- 
perty qualification to vote. 

(b) being a widow, over 25 years 
of age, whose husband at the time 
of his death was so qualified. 

(2) The women delegates at the Round 
Table Conference in 1930 supported this 
proposal with the modification that the 
age should be the same as that for men, 
i.e., 21 and not 25 years. 

(3) The Franchise Sub-Committee of 
that Conference (1930) agreed that special 
qualifications should be prescribed for 
women and recommended that the expert 
Franchise Committee should devote par- 
ticular attention to this question in the 
light of the evidence available and of the 
proposal made by the women delegates. 

(4) The Indian Franchise Committee in 
1932 recommended for the Provincial 
Legislatures that, for both men and 
women, the property qualification should 
be substantially lowered, and that there 
should also be an education qualification. 
Recognising however that, in the case of 
women, “ theoretic equality under a re- 
stricted franchise means in practice ex- 
treme inequality,” they proposed that, 
in the case of men, the educational quali- 
fication should be the passing of the 
Upper Primary^ Standard, or an 
equivalent testj in the case of women, 
simple literacy. They also proposed 
another special qualification for .women, 
viz., being the wife of a man possessing 
a ^ specified voting qualification or the 
widow qualified under this provision 
during her husband’s lifetime. 

Under these proposals the Committee 
estimated the number of women who 
would be qualified to vote under each 
heading as : 

(a) Own property quali- 

fication 1,929,000 

(b) Literacy 1,265,000 

(c) Husband’s property 

qualification ... 4,306,000 

'But as there would be some overlap- 
ping between these voters, the total esti- 
mate as likely to be enfranchised was 
approximately 6,620,000. 


Views of the Third Mound Table Con-' 
ference on Provincial Franchise. 

6. We are glad to note from the Re- 
port of the third Round Table Confer- 
ence of 1932 that the general feeling 
of the Conference was in favour of the 
proposed literacy standard for women, 
though some members would have pre- 
ferred the same standard for both men 
and women. The Report further records 
that there was a very general difference 
of opinion concerning the proposal to 
enfranchise the wives of men qualified 
by property to vote for the present Pro- 
vincial Councils. 

'We .would in reply point out that this 
proposal of the Franchise Committee is ni 
fact a very cautious one, and it would 
enfranchise considerably fewer women 
than the corresponding proposal by the 
Indian Statutory Commission. If even 
this moderate proposal of the Franchise 
Committee is dropped, the effect will be 
to reduce the number of women voters by 
more than half. Again, if the Upper 
Primary Standard be substituted for 
literacy, the effect will be to increase the 
disparity between men and women voters 
as statistics prove that even now more 
hoys than girls attend schools and pass 
tests or examinations, and there was a 
still greater difference in their numbers 
when the adults of to-day were hoys cmd 
girls. 

The White Paper Proposals — Provincial 
Franchise. 

7. Under^ the White Paper proposals 
the franchise in general for provincial 
legislatures will be essentially based on 
property supplemented by an educational 
qualification, common to men and women 
alike, and by a qualification for women 
in respect of property held by the hus- 
band. These educational qualifications as 
defined in Appendix V of the White 
Paper would vary considerably in tho 
different Provinces, e.g., m Madras the 
educational qualification for both men 
and .women would be literacy (ability to 
read or write in any language), in Bom- 
bay, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and 
Central Provinces, the passing of the 
Matriculation or School Leaving Certifi- 
cate or its equivalent, in the United Pro- 
vinces, Punjab and Assam the complo' 
tion of the educational course immediately 
below the Upper Primary Stage or its 
equivalent” and in the North-West 
Frontier Province, in urban areas, the 
passing of the Middle Sohool Examina- 
tion; in rural areas, of the Upper 
Primary Standard; or of an examination 
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accepted by tlie Local Government as the 
equivalent of either. ’ ’ 

Under a qualification based on a public 
examination very few women will come 
on the register, particularly m Provinces, 
where education among women is still 
very backward, and where the majority 
of even the few educated women have, 
because of social custom, never been to 
schools, or passed examinations. It is 
extremely unlikely that any adult women 
if literate, would be allowed by social 
custom to sit for a public educational 
examination, of however low a standard, 
so that women already educated at home 
will not be qualified to vote, because they 
have not passed a public examination. 
We have no doubt therefore that if the 
Government proposals are adopted the 
proportion of women to men voters will 
be far lower even than the Government 
estimate of 1 7 and the women’s vote 
will continue to be a negligible factor in 
elections in those Provinces where an 
educational qualification higher than bare 
literacy, is prescribed for women. 

Franchise jor the Federal Assembly ' 
Proposals of the Indian Franchise 
€omrmttee. 

B. With regard to the franchise for the 
Assembly, the Indian Franchise Com- 
mit Leo recommended that it should bo 
the same for both men and women as 
that now in force for the Provincial 
Councils, supplemented by an educational 
qualification for both men and women. 
They suggested that in the case of men 
the educational qualification should he 
the possession of the Matriculation or 
School Leaving Certificate or its equiva- 
lent. In tho case of women they stated 
that as education has made much less 
progress among them, the names of all 
women entered on the new Provincial 
Council rolls under the literacy qualifica- 
tion should be added to the Assembly roll. 
They added, however, that this proviso 
should apply only to tho first roll of 
election to the Assembly, and that there- 
after while the names of all these women 
would be retained, the qualification for 
the additional new women electors should 
be the Upper Primary Standard. They 
expected that under these proposals, the 
number of women on the electoral roll 
for the first Assembly would be about 
1,600,000 in a total electorate of about 
8,600,000. 

In our opinion the Committee’s pro- 
ppgals for women’s franchise are quite 
inadequate and we would urge that the 


franchise for the future Provincial 
Assemblies and for the Federal Assembly 
should he the same. 

Views of the Third Bound Table Gon^ 
ference on Franchise for the Federal 
Assembly. 

9. In its chapter on ilie Federal Legis- 
lature, the Report of the Third Round 
Table Conference states that “ the con- 
ference accepted generally tho proposal 
that the franchise for tbe British Indian 
section of the future Assembly shall he 
the existing franchise for the Provincial 
Legislative Councils ” — the conference 
was unable to agree as regards the adop- 
tion of an educational qualification for 
women voters for the Federal Assembly, 
the same arguments as .%vcre fidvanced 
for and against the proposal in tho case 
of the Provincial legislatures holding good 
in their view hero also Wo, too-, would 
repeat our replies to those arguments 
given in para. 6 above when urging that 
the same special qualification of literacy 
should be proscribed for women for the 
Federal Assembly franchise also. 

Franchise for the Federal Assembly 
recommended by the White Paper. 

10. Tho franchise for the House of 

Assembly under the British Gov’ornmenfc’s 
proposals will bo for practical purposes 
the oxisting franchiso for the present 
Provincial Legislatures suppiementod by 
an educational qualification coinnion to 
both men and women, Tho While Paper 
further states in tliat the 

ratio of women to men electors for tho 
Federal Assembly will for practical pur- 
poses remain unchanged under the 
present proposals, although the number 
of women electors will bo eulistantially in- 
creased ”, but it gives no figui’os to ex- 
plain how tho Government arrived at this 
conclusion. Under the new property 
qualification for tho Assembly proposed 
by tho White Paper, which is the same 
as that now in force for the ^Provincial 
Legip^laturcs, the proportion ot women to 
men voters will certainly not bo higher 
than under the existing Assembly quali- 
fication, m both are based on property 
held in the voter’s own right. To this 
property qualificiation for the Assembly 
franchise, the White Paipor proposes to 
add an educational qualification of the 
Matriculation or School Final Certificate 
common to men and women. For reasons 
which we have already explained, it is 
obvious that far more men than women 
will be qualified for the franchise under 

/ . 
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this high educational qualification. The 
franchise (1932) Committee’s Report 
(para. 409) points out that even if the 
Upper Primary qualification were 
adopted, the number of women on the 
electoral roll for the Federal Assembly 
will be very small.” The proposal of the 
White Paper to prescribe an educational 
qualification of such a high standard as 
the Matriculation or S. S. L. C. examina- 
tion, for both men and women, will of 
course reduce the number of women 
voters for the Assembly far below the 
number who would be qualified were the 
Upper Primary qualification prescribed, 
and we would point out that the number 
of women electors who would be qualified 
under even this Upper Primary qualifica- 
tion was considered inadequate by the 
Franchise Committee unless this quali- 
fication was modified by the special 
temporary literacy qualification for 
women (proposed by them. The educa- 
tional quahficatton proposed hy the White 
Taper will therefore surely lower the ratio 
of women to men electors helow even its 
present inadequate figure. 

Effect of the New Eegulation on Women^s 
Vote. 

11. The White Paper further modifies 
the proposals of the Franchise Committee 
by adding a proviso that for both the 
Assembly and the Provincial Council elec- 
toral rolls the claimants in respect of an 
educational qualification or of property 
held by a husband will be required to 
make an application to be entered on the 
electoral roll to the Returning Officer. 
The Franchise Committee suggested this 
condition only in the case of women who 
were not recorded as literate in the edu- 
cational records, and not of all women 
who would be qualified under these two 
special qualifications. There is no doubt 
that the only possible effect of this pro- 
viso must be a lowering of the number 
of women voters, for certain social dis- 
abilities such as purdah, seclusion, etc., 
under which many Indian women still 
labour, makes this condition much more 
difficult for them to fulfil than for men. 
We would urge therefore that this con- 
dition should not be prescribed for women 
and that the recommendation of the 
Franchise Committee on this point should 
be adoipted as being fair and reasonable. 
If, however, this rule is insisted upon, 
we would urge that to compensate for the 
probability of a smaller number of women 
coming on the roll, the husband’s pro- 
perty qualifications should be extended to 
the wives of all men qualified under the 


proj)6rty qualification, instead of merely 
to the wives of men possessing the pro- 
perty qualifications prescribed at present 
for the Provincial Councils. 

Importance of adequate Women^s Vote 
for the Federal Assembly. 

12. There is one other point which we 
should like to emphasise. As the Federal 
Assembly will deal with many questions 
w^hich are of particular concern to Indian 
women and on which the views of men 
and women may differ, it is essential that 
the members of the House of Assembly 
should be responsive to a large women’s 
vote if the views of women are to have a 
fair chance of infiuencing legislation on 
these subjects. In view therefore of the 
legislative importance of the Federal 
Assembly to women we would repeat that 
women voters for that Assembly should 
have the same qualifications of literacy 
and of the husband^ s property qualifica- 
tion as recommended for them hy the 
Indian Franchise Committee for the Pro- 
vincial Assemblies, 

The British Government anxious that the 
proportion of Women Electors should 
be adequate. 

13. We are glad that the British 
Government have stated that they fully 
appreciate the importance of a large 
women’s electorate and are very anxioua 
to secure that the proportion of women 
electors should be adequate, and admit 
that further consideration of the subject 
may be necessary. We do most earnestly 
hope that the J oint Select Committee will 
bear this in mmd, and will carefully con- 
sider the arguments we have urged for 
tho necessity of enlarging the women’s 
electorate both in the Provincial and in 
the Central Legislatures. We hope that 
on consideration of those arguments they 
will modify the Government’s proposals 
so as to enable women to have a share in 
the electorate more in proportion to their 
number and their importance to the 
country. 

Opinion of Women in India. 

14. We are aware that certain women’s 
organisations in India have in tho past 
put forward objections to special voting 
qualifications for women; but these o-bjec- 
tions have invariably been coupled with 
a demand for a full and real equality of 
citizenship rights with men, through 
some form of adult franchise, directly or 
through groups. It would be most unfair 
to interpret these objections as implying 
that organised women in India are in- 
different to their voting strength, or 
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would be satisfied with a mere paper 
equality, resulting under a restricted 
franchise in an almost negligible propor- 
tion of votes. The Report of the Indian 
Franchise Committee shows that many of 
the women witnesses who gave evidence 
before the Committee, some of them 
speaking on behalf of other important 
organisations, anticipated that immediate 
adult franchise might not prove prac- 
ticable, and definitely supported the 
qualification of literacy and of the hus- 
band’s ownership of property which were 
subsequently recommended. 

We are also aware that it has been 
suggested by some women that the 
women’s electorate can be enlarged by 
enfranchising all women of 21 years and 
over, living in urban areas. We wish 
to state that we have no objection 
to the adoption of this scheme as 
a means of further increasing the 
number of women voters recom- 
mended by the Indian Franchise Com- 
mittee, hut we arc opposed fo substi- 
tuting this proposal for the proposal of 
tho Indian Franchise Committee to en- 
franchise the wife of a man possessing 
a specified property qualification, as we 
are sure that such a substitution will 
result in an unequal and unfair dis- 
tribution of voting power between women 
in urban and in rural areas. Under the 
literacy qualification, far moro women 
-will come on the roll in ui-ban than in 
rural area®, as education is undoubfcodly 
more advanced in towns than in villages, 
and this new proposal to have adult 
franchise for women in urban areas, will 
further increase the disparity in number® 
between the women voters in urban and 
rural areas. Tho women in villages are 
in many respects less advanced than tho 
women in urban areas, and they specially 
need the stimulating eflCect of the fran- 
chise to awaken in thorn a full sense of 
civic responsibility. Tho vote therefore 
is of far greater importance and value 
to them, in educating them and in rais- 
ing tboir status generally, than it is to 
the women in tho urban areas. We hare 
therefore no doubt that the substitution 
of this proposal for the special qualifica- 
tion proposed by the Indian Franrhiae 
Committee will cause grave injustice to 
many millions of women and retard tho 
progress of women’s advancement in our 
villages. Many of us, signatories of this 
jnemorandum, have lived in rural areas 
j.nd are well acquainted with the con- 
ditions prevailing there and we feel it 
would be grossly unfair to deprive the 


women in rural areas of their rightful 
share in the franchise and its educational 
and other advantages. For those reasons 
we strongly urge that the proposal of 
the Indian Franchise Committee to pre- 
scribe a special qualification for, married 
women on husband’s proiDerty qualifica- 
tion should not be abandoned. 

The Federal Upper Chainher. 

15. With regard to the Upper Chamber 
of the Federal Legislature no proposals 
have been made for ensuring that women 
will be eligible for election to this cham- 
ber. The White Paper states that since 
the British Indian seats in the Upper 
Chamber of the Federal legislatures will 
be filled by indirect election by tlho Pro- 
vincial legislatures, no question of fran- 
chise qualifications arises, though certain 
specific property or other qualifications 
will he required in members of the Upper 
House”, (paira. 20, page G.) Under 
the present qualifications for election to 
the Council of State tho number of 
women who would be qualified to stand 
is infinitesimal, and we would urge that 
if these qualifications are to be con- 
tinued for the now Federal Upper Cham- 
ber, some modification in thorn should 
be made for women candidates. 

In this connection it is illuminating to 
note that in spite of a strong demand 
from ivomon, the Council of State has not 
yet extended the right to vote or stand 
for election, oven to those few women 
who possess these high qualifications. 
As practical cxpenonce on legislative 
measures afi’oc;ting women has also shown 
that this body is reactionary in its 
attitude to women, we are naturally 
anxious that tho qualifications to serve 
on this body should bo modified as to 
make it possible for an adequate number 
of women to bo eligible for election. 

fIvmmMry of our Ttvv.ommmdaimnH. 

16. Wo would Rummariso our domandh 
by urging with all the force at our com- 
mand, that if tho Joint Select Com- 
mittee finds itself unable to recommend 
any form of adult suffrage, it may at 
least not ask the women of India to be 
satisfied with anything less than the 
measure of franchise rights for the Pro- 
vincial Assemblies recommended for them 
in the Report of tho Indian Franchise 
Committee of 1932; and because of the 
special legislative importance of the 
Federal Assembly to women we would 
urge that the women’s electorate for that 
body should not he less than a third of 
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the total electorate. We are convinced 
that nothing less than this measure of 
franchise will be fair or just to the 
women in India, considering their num- 
bers and importance m the country. 

Oondusion. 

17. In conclusion we would respectfully 
urge that the consideration of the ques- 
tion of women’s franchise be not post- 
poned or left to be dealt with by the 
Central and Provincial Governments or 
legislatures at some future and uncertain 
date. We request that the claims of 
women be examined at the same time as 
those of the rest of India and before the 
Bill for the new Indian Constitution be 
finally drafted and presented to Parlia- 
ment. 

Signed by the following — 

Mrs. H. S. Hensman, M.A., Hon. Presy. 
Magistrate, Member, Madras Univer- 
sity Senate, Ag President, Y.W.C.A., 
Vice-President, Women Graduates 
Union. 

Miss Mariam Oommen, M.A., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Women’s Christian 
College, Madras. 

Miss Eleanor Modougall, M A., I) Litt., 
Principal, Women’s Christian College, 
Madras. 

Mrs. Krishna Menon, c/o Dr. Krishna 
Menon, Salem. 

Miss D. J. Stephens, St. Andrews House, 
Kilpauk, Madras. 

Mrs. D. Brito, Landholder, Mangalore. 
Mrs. N. Rama Rao, Shivabagh, Manga- 
lore. 

Zamindarni, Goundampalyam, Salem Dt. 
Mrs. A. J. Lobo, Hon. Presy. Magistrate, 
San Thome, Madras. 

Mrs. Sarsiswati Achar, M.B.B.S., D.G.O., 
Hon. Asst. Surgeon, Headquarters 
Hospital, Tanjore. 

Mrs. Gurunatham Chettiar, c/o D K. 
Gurunatham Chettiar, B.A., President, 
Taluk Board, Dharmapuri, 

Shrimati B. Leelavathi Bai, c/o B. N. 
Shenoy, B.A., B.E., Asst, Engineer, 
Saleem. 

Shrimati S. Apputhan Ammal, c/o V. 
Swamidoss, Headmaster, Board High 
School, Dharmapuri. 

Shrimati S. Rajamani Ammal, Board 
Girls’ School, Dharmapuri. 

Shrimati T. Shantha Devi Garu, D.M.O.’s 
Bungalow, Cocanada. 

Shrimati R. Rajaratnam Ammal, Board 
Girls’ School, Dharmapuri. 

Shrimati V. Venkataramamma Garu, 
Secretary, Ladies’ Recreation Club, 
Cocanada. 


Shrimati Kalyanammal, c/o P. R. 
Sundara Aiyar, Vakil Dharmapuri. 

Shrimati K. Kanthamma Garu, 
Komireddi House, Cocanada. 

Shrimati Sukirtha Amma Garu, c/o D, 
B. Rajamanickam, Medical Practi- 
tioner, Dharmapuri. 

Shrimati M. S. Mahalakshmi Amma 
Garu, Zamindarni, Riverside, 
Cocanada. 

Shrimati Krishnaveni Garu, c/o V. P. 
Krishnaswami, B.A., B.L., Vakil, 

Dharmapuri 

Shrimati P. Sayamma Garu, Komireddi 
House, Cocanada. 

iShrimati Indira Bai, c/o A. Krishna- 
moorty. Vakil, Dharmapuri. 

Shrimati Krishnavenamma, Hon. Magis- 
trate, First Class Bench, Cocanada. 

Shrimati V. Samboornam Ammal, Board 
Girls’ School, Dharmapuri. 

Shrimati D. Krishnakumari Garu, c/o 
Dewan Bahadur D. Sheshagiri Rao, 
Cocanada. 

Shrimati V. Rajamani Ammal, Hindu 
Girls’ School, Dharmapuri. 

Shrimati M. Kamalammal, Zamindarni, 
Riverside, Cocanada. 

Shrimati Indu Idgungi Ammal, c/o D. N. 
Kumtha, Agent, Bellary. 

Shrimati Andalamma, c/o K. Srinivasa- 
chari, Bellary. 

Shrimati K. Janakiamma, Bellary. 

Mrs. P. Sushila Bai, c'/o P. S. Ragunatha 
Row AvL, B.A., B.Li., Advocate, 
Bellary. 

Shrimati K. Kamalammal, Bellary. 

Shrimati W. Saradamba Garu, Undavalli 
House, Cocanada. 

Shrimati G. V. Kamalamani Ammal, 
Digumurthivaru Street, Cocanada. 

Mrs. K, Kalianaswami Ammal, c/o K. K. 
Swamy, Retd. Sub- Judge, Cocanada. 

Shrimati P Venkay ammal, c/o P. 
Bhadriah, Dt. Educational OMcor, 
Cocanada. 

Shrimati T. Satyavathi Ammal, Gandhi 
Nagar, Cocanada. 

Shrimati C. Kama! amma Garu, Judges 
Bungalow, Cocanada. 

Shx'imati T. Pushpalatha Amma Garu, 
Ramarowpet, Cocanada. 

Mrs. A. Palmer, Elwinpct, Cocanada. 

Shrimati T. Ramadevi Ammal, Rama- 
rowpet, Cocanada. 

Mrs. E. Peacock, Gandhi Nagar, 
Cocanada. 

Mrs. N. L. Subba Rao, Member, District 
Educational Council and Municipal 
Council, Vice-President, Mahila Sabha 
and Vice-President, Depressed Classee 
Mission, Mangalore. 
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Miss C. R. Giddie, Gandhi Nagar, 
Cocanada, 

Miss Jean Begg, General Secretary, 
Nrational Y.W.C A., Calcutta 
Mrs. K. Gopal R.ao, c/o Gopal Rao, Asst. 

Surgeon, Chmgleput. 

O/o T. Sivakkolundu Mudaliar, AvL, 
Advocate, Chingleput. 

Mrs. M. S. Vadder, Chmgleput. 

Mrs. J. V. Lingham, Lady Sub-Asst. 

Surgeon, Chmgleput. 

Mrs. R. T. Andrews, Chingleput. 

Shrimati S. Rajarathnam, Municipal 
Councillor and Taluk Board Member, 
Chingleput. 

Mrs. Jeevarathnam, Chingleput. 

Mrs. E. G. Job, Hon. Magistrate, o/o 
G. V. Job, M A., L.T., Headmaster, St. 
Columba’s High School, Chingleput 
Mrs. J. R. Jeevaratnam, Chingleput. 

Miss Rosemary Samuels, B Sc., Women’s 
College, Bangalore. 

Miss Elizabeth George, M.A., Professor of 
Philosophy and Logic, Women’s Chris- 
tian College, Madras. 

Shrimati Sosa Mathew, B A., Y.W.C. A., 
Trivandrum. 

Miss E, J. Mitter, National Y.W.C.A., 
Calcutta. 

Shrimati Mona A. Vergeese, B.A., 
Y.W.O.A., Bombay. 

Miss Edna Shott, G, 0. F., Jubbalpore. 
Miss L. H. Haining, Kankmara, Bengal 
Shrimati Radhabai Elisha, 63, Lady 
Hardingc Road, Matunga, Bombay. 
Miss Charlotte M. Nerncy, St. John’s 
Church Road, Bangalore. 

Mrs. Gn anabakkiam Samuel, W. and Ch. 

Dispensary Tirupapuliynr. 

Shrimati Susan TC. Joshua, M.A., L.T., 
c/o K. 0. Joshua, B.A., B.L., District 
Judge, Nagercoil, Travancorc. 

Shrimati Mercy Lily Pnrushotham Rao, 
63331, Eummano^ooda, Secunderabad, 
Deccan. 

Mrs. C. 0. Strange, Govt. Tel. Qrs., 
N agpur. 

Miss D. M. P( 2 arson, B.A., Canadian 
Mission, Indore. 

Shrimati T. Mahalakshamina, Gam, c/o 
Mr. T. Tirumala Eao Naidu, B.A., 
L/r., Ramarowjiet, Cocanada. 

Shrimati K. M. Sundary, Headmistress, 
Mahila Yidyoiaya, Cocanada. 

O/o Dewan Bahadur C. Ranganayakulu 
Garu, Retd', District Judge, Cocanada. 
Shrimati B. Seshamma, Editor, Hindu 
jSundari/’ Cocanada. 

, - . Jdint Secretary, Ladies’ Recreation Club, 
' Oocanada. 

Shrimati Muthuviyalakshmi Ammal, 
Mosque Street, Cocanada. 


Shrimati Pydah Susilanima Garu, c/o P. 
Venkatanarayaiia Gai u, Zanimdar, 
Cocanada. 

Shrimati S. Sundaramma, Tcmplo Street, 
Cocanada. 

Shriinathi D. Kamaiamma Garu, c/o Mr. 

D D. S. Ross, B.A., B.L., Vakil, 
Cocanada. 

Shrimathi K. V. Ralnauima Garu, c/o 
Mr. K. Seetharamayya, B.A., B.L., 
Vakil, Cocanada. 

L.M.P., Registered Medical Practitioner, 
Salipet, Cocanada. 

Shrimati Pydah Rajamma Garu, c/o Mr. 
Pydah Pedah Rame Kristnayya, Zam- 
indar, Cocanada. 

Shrimati V. Ramaiia Amina Garu, c/o 
Dr. V. Kamaragn, L.M.S., Cocanada. 
Shrimati K Satyavati Ammal, c/o P. 
Ramaswamy, M.A., Principal, P. R. 
College, Cocanada. 

Shrimati Y. Kamakshamma, Zamnidarni, 
Cocanada. 

Shrimati P. Seshamba, c/o Mr. P. 
Ramaswami, M.A., Principal, P. R. 
College, Cocanada. 

Shrimathi M. Annapurnamma Garu, 
Zamindarni, Cocanada. 

Shrimathi V. Hemalatha Garu, c/o Mr. 

K. Vooragu, Bank Road, Cocanada. 
Shrimati N. Janakamnin, c/o Mr. N. 
Zoganandaras Paninlu Garu, B.A,, 
B.L,. Cocanada. 

Shrimati C. Vonkafcarainanamma Garu, 
c/o Mr, E. Vonkatarathnam Naidu, 
Wilson <fe Co., Cocanada. 

Shrimati G. Nirmaladovi, c/o Dr. V, N. 

Kristnayya, Cocan ada. 

Shrimati V. Kamala Siiannna (ifaru, c/o 
Zogananda Rao Pantnlu, IhA., B.L., 
Cocanada. 

Shrimati Bh. Ohilakamma Garu, c/o 
B. L. Narayanarno Pantnlu, Landlord, 
Tcmplo Street, Cocanada. 

Shrimati N. Lakslininma, Neolamvaiif 
House, Cocanada. 

Shrimati K. Rammani Ammal, c/o Dr. 

K. T. Naidu, B.A., L.M.S., Cocanada. 
Shrimati P. R^ Saraswati Ammal, c/o K. 
Rainacbander, Esq., Bar-at-Law, 
Bellary. 

Shrimati T. Lalithamba, c/o T. Krish* 
namiirthy, B.A., B.L., Vakil, Bellary. 
Mrs. Gopalaswatni Mudaliai', c/o M. 
Gopfilaswami Mudaliar, B.A., B.L., 
M.L.C., Bellary. 

Shrimati P. R. Saraawati Ammal, c/o 
Pratapa Rao, llama Vilas, Civil Lines, 
Bellary. 

Srimathi K. Lakshamma, c/o Pratapa 
Rao, Eama Vilas, Civil lines, Rellary^ 
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Shrimat;! T. Kuppurajammal, c/o M. 
Gopalaswami Mudaliar, B.A., B.L., 

M.L.C., Bellary. 

Siirimati P. Kamaladevi, c/o P. Ven- 
katasTibba Bao^ B.A., B.L., Vakil, 
Bellary. 

Sbrimati A. Kamakshamma, c/o Pratapa 
Rao, Rama Vilas, Civil Lines, Bellary. 

Mrs. S. Venugopala, c/o S. An]aneyalu, 
Advocate, Beilary. 

Mrs. M. Narayana Rao Garu, c/o N. 
Narayana Rao Garu, B.A., B.L., 

iSatyanarayanpet, Bellary. 

Mrs. S. Narasimbalu, c/o S. Anjaneyalu, 
B.A., Advocate, Bellary. 

Sbrimati Mukta Bai, c/o N. M. Sirur, 
Merchant, Bellary. 

Shrimati N. Visalakshi Ammal, c/o N. 
Narayana Rao Garu, B.A., B.L., 

Satyanarayanapet, Bellary. 

Mrs. P. Shiva Rao Garu, c/o P. Shiva 
Rao Garu, B.L., Advocate, Bellary. 

Shrimati N. Seethamma, c/o N, Nara- 
yana Rao Garu, B.A., B.L , Advocate, 
Bellary. 

Mrs. B. V. Ramakrishna Rao Garu, c/o 
P. Shiva Rao Garu, Civil Lines, 

Bellary. 

Mrs. P. Bhima Rao, c/o P. Shiva Rao, 
Advocate, Bellary. 

Mrs. Y. Mahableshwarapipa Garu, c/o Y 
Mahableshwarappa Garu, President, 
District Board, Bellary. 

Mrs. C. Bala.ii Rao, c/o 0. Balaji Rao, 
Chairman, Municipal Council, Beilary. 

Shrimati Soolochana Bai, c/o S. D. 
Nagarkar, Merchant, Bellary. 

Shrimati K, Venkamma, c/O' K. Srin- 
garachar, Brahmin Street, Bellary. 

Mrs. N. Ramuni, c/o Dr. N. Ramuni, 
Bellary. 

Mrs. B. Shiva Rao, c/o B. Bhima Rao, 
Advocate, Bellary. 

Shrimati G. Padmavathi Ammal, c/o G. 
Vedagiri Chetty, Cashier, Imperial 
Bank, Bellary. 

Miss Grace Prabhakar, c/o Dr. Prab- 
hakar, Hubli, Bombay Presidency. 

Miss A. B. Van Doren, M.A., National 
Christian Council, Nagpur. 

Miss Mira Ramadas, B.A., L.T., Ambroti 
Manse, Bombay. 

Miss Iris Wingate, National Y.W.C.A,, 
Bombay. 

Miss Madhuri D'utt, 171, Maniktolla 
Street, Calcutta. 

Miss 0. I. Lawrence, National Y.W.C.A., 
Calcutta. 

Mrs. R. B. Mamckam, M.A., B.Sc., 
Guntur, South India. 

Mrs. T. Purushotham Garu, c/o T. 
Purushotham, Head Clerk, District 
Court, Anantapur. 


Mrs. H. Narayana Rao Garu, c/o Rao 

Sahib H. Narayana Rao Garu, Advocate, 
Anantapur. 

Mrs. V. Krishniah Garu, c/o V. M. 
Rrishniah Garu, District Court Sheris- 
tadar, Anantapur. 

Shrimati Nagammal Garu, Anantapur. 

Shrimati Vedantam Minakshamma, c/o 
V. Chidambaram, Sub-Dy. Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies, Anantapur. 

Shrimati H. Sitamma, c/o Narasinga 
Rao, Pleader, Anantapur. 

Shrimati Raj ammal, Anantapur. 

Shrimati S. Savithri Ammal, Anantapur. 

Shrimati M. Nirajabai, c/o Meban 
Narayana Rao, Vakil, Anantapur. 

Shrimati Y. Si vakamisundar ammal, 
Anantapur. 

Shrimati Y. Ambamma, Anantapur. 

Mrs. S. Ramamurthi Sastri Garu, c/o 
Ramaniurthi Sastri, Huzur Sheristadar, 
Georgepet. 

Shrimati B. Ramayamma, Anantapur. 

Shrimati I. Lakshammal, Anantapur. 

Shrimati P. Subadradevi, Anantapur. 

Shrimati B. Parvatamma Garu, Anan- 
tapur, 

Mrs. S. Giri Garu, Pleader, Anantapur. 

Mris M. K. Sastry, c/o Mr. Krisiina- 
swarai Sastry, Additional Public Prose- 
cutor, Tanjore. 

Miss Lakshmi Ammal, c/o P. A. Sain- 
bandam, Tennur, Trichinopoly. 

Mrs. Sarnia, c/o S. Padnabha Sarma, 
D.M.O., Race Course, Trichinopoly. 

Mrs. Rajagopalan, c/o V. R. Rajago- 
palan, il.T.S, South Indian Railway, 
Trichinopoly. 


xvxxs. oauagopan, c/o JS.. baciagopan, Asst. 
Auditor, South Indian Railway, Trich- 
inopoly. 

Mrs. G. Gnananiuthu Arulagam, Puthiir, 
Trichinoipoly. 

Mrs. S. J. Doraiswamy, No. 6, Kandy 
Street, Beemannagar, Trichinopoly. 

Shrimati Kamalatchi Ammal, e/o P 
Sivagnana Mudaliar Avl., B.A., B.L ' 
Retired Chief Judge, Puthur High 
Road, Trichinopoly. 

Mra. G. David, c/o N. David, Retd. 
Deputy Collector, Trichinopoly. 

Mrs. D. Anbu, Puthur, Trichinopoly. 

Sornam Samuel, c/o Mr. Samuel, 
Christian College, Madras. 

Mrs. Jj. Sandaresan, o/o Mr. Sandare- 
san, Teppakulam, Trichinopoly. 

Mrs. M. J. Jesudason. c/o Mr. Josuda- 
son, Municipal Engineer, “ Rishi 
Vanam,’^ Trichinopoly. 


Mrs. A. Raj.-inuyfikani, c/o Mr. D. J. 
l^jauayakam, Deputy TaspocW of 
Schools, Trichinopoly. 
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Mrs. D. Sanlhosliam, IHead Mistress, 
Board Girls’ Scliool, Mosiri. 

Shrimati Doraiappa Ammal, Zamin- 
darni of Pappanad, Tanjor© Dt. 

Slhrimati Mutlmlaks'liiiii Annual, c/o R. 
Mutiliuswaiiiier, Pappanad P.O., Tan- 
3 ore Dt. 

Shrimati Ranganayaki Ammal, c/o Ven- 
katakrishna Rao, Pappanad P.O., Tan- 
jore Dt. 

Shrimati Parvathi Ammal, c/o S. Suh- 
ramanier, Papipanad P.O , Tanjore Dt. 

Shrimati Nilamhal, c/o Veeraswamier, 
Pappanad, P.O., Tanjore. 

Shrimati Kunj ammal, c/o S Gopala, 
Aiyar, Pappanad P.O., Tanjore Dt. 

Shrimati Vijayalakshmi Ammal, c/o S. 
Rangaswamy Iyengar, Pappanad, P.O., 
Tanjore Dt. 

Shrimati Savithri Ammal, c/o Suhram- 
anier, Pappanad, P.O , Tanjore. ^ 

Shrimati Valambal, c/o S. Gopala Aiyar, 
Pappanad, P.O , Tanjore. 

Shrimati Sundaramhal, c/o Panohap- 
akesa Gurukkal Pappanad, P.O., Tan- 
jore Dt. 

Shrimati Snlochana Ammal, c/o Raj am 
Ohettiar, Pappanad, Tanjore Dt. 

Shrimati J. Jayalaks-hmi Ammal, c/o S. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, Pappanad, Tanjore. 

Shrimati Pankajathammal, c/o Srinihasa 
Iyengar, Pappanad, P.O , Tanjore. 

Slhrimati Alamelu Ammal, c/o Ramas- 
wami Iyengar, Pappanad, P.O., Tan- 
jore Dt. 

Shrimati Ohellamnial, c/o S. Srinivasa 
Iyengar, Papipanad, P.O., Tanjore Dt. 

Mrs. H. G. Stokes, M.A., (Oxon ), Hon. 
Presy. Magistrate, Madras City, The 
“Grange,” Aclyar, Madras. 

Shrimati E. K. Janaki Ammal, M.A., 
D.Sc., E.LS., Professor of Botany, 
H. H. Tho Maharaja’s College of 
Science at Trivandrum, Edafchol House, 
Tellicherry, N. Malabar. 

0. Meenakshi, M.A., Research vScholar, 
University of Madras, Mangala 
Bhavanam,” Nungumhanknm, Madras. 

Miss Dora Gream, B.A., L.T., Y.W.C.A., 
Mayo Road, Bombay. 

Dr. Jerbanoo E. Mistri, Banco Mansion, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

Miss J. A. Baker, Principal, Ewart 
^hool, Madras. 

Shrimati U. S. Chinnammal, Zamindarni 
of Gonndamapalayam, Salem Dt, 

Shrimati B, Manomani, H. M. Shevapet, 
Salem. 

Shrimati S. Bakkiam Sathi, H, M. Bris- 
palayam, Salem. 

Shrimati B. Kanthy Ammal, Head Mis- 
tress Girls’ School, Ammapet, Salem* 


lGo7iUnued. 


Shrimati 0. G. Chengu Bai, M. G. 
School, Poonampet, Salem. 

Shrimati P. Jebaniany Ammal, M. Girls’ 
School, Sivasamyipuram, Salem. 

Shrimati Juswant Kaur, Kodaikanal. 

Shrimati S. Ananda Rao, Madras. 

Miss M. A. Loader, Masulipatam. 

Miss M. A. Greene, Madras. 

Miss D. Leedham, Masulipatam. 

Miss E. A. Knight, Bezwacla. 

Miss D. E. Fleet, Travancorc. 

Miss M. Brothorton, Gudwada 

Mrs. P. Vincent Raj, Member Municipal 
Council and President, Women’s Asso- 
ciation, Virudhimagar. 

Mrs. Anne Victor, Lakehmana, Kotlianar 
Street, Vinidhunagar. 

Mrs. S. Ambrose, Vice-President, Virnd- 
hunagar Women’s Association, Virud- 
hunagar. 

Mrs. 0. Krishnaswamy Pillai, c/o Civil 
Assistant Surgeon, Virudhunagar. 

Mrs V. V. Ramaewami, c/o Chairman, 
Municipal Council, Virudhunagar. 

Mrs. S. Saraswathi, Member, Women’s 
Association, Virudhunagar. 

Mrs. V. V. Muthainmal, Member, 
Women’s Association, Virudhunagar, 

Mrs. M. Nagarathnam, Member, 
Women’s Association, Virudhunagar. 

Mrs. V. Sornam, Member, Women’s Asso- 
ciation, Virudhunagar. 

Mrs. T. Padmavathi, Member, Women’s 
Associalion, Virudhunagar. 

Mrs. V. Manoranjitham, Women’s Asso- 
ciation, Virudhunagar. 

Mrs. K. P. M. Telakat, Virudhimagar. 

Mrs. Manickavasagam, Member, Taluk 
Board, Sattur. 

Mrs. P. G, Muthukrishnan, Vaidhya- 
patty. 

Shrimati Padmavafcby Ammal, Municipal 
Sidha Vaklya Dispensary, Virud- 
hunngar. 

Mrs D. Lakshmi Gurmnurthi, B.A., 
Madanapalli. 

Mrs. Sarah J. Souri, M.B., B.S., 

Madanapalli. 

Dr. Alice S. Chorloy, Mission Hospital, 
Madanapalli. 

Mrs, E. Harris, Madanapalli* 

Miss Ohandravathy Royal, B.A., B.T*, 
Mission Compound, Madanapalli, 

Mrs. Grace Sundarayya, Mission Com- 
pound, Madanapalli. 

Miss Violet Sundaram, Mission Com- 
pound, Madanapalli. 

Miss Jeya Paul, Mission Compound, 
Madanapalli. 

Miss Cinderella Solomon, Girls’ School, 
Madanapalli. 

Miss Z. Souir, C. B, M. Hos- 

pital, Vuyyur. 
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Mrs. Padma Sanger, Saidapet, Madras. 

Miss N. Sourie, B.A., Madanapalli. 

Mrs. T. B. Devasahayam, Agadtlia 
Street, Madanapalli. 

Shrmiatiii K. Muthalakshmi, c/o Mr. 
Krishnaswanii, By. S. P. Madanapalli. 

Shrimati Indira Hao, c/o S. B- Bao, 
Esq., I.F.S., District Forest Officer, 
Cuddapah. 

Shrimati Sumitra Bao, c/o S. B. Bao, 
District Forest Officer, Cnddapah. 

Slirimati C. Visalini, Forest Bungalow, 
Anantapur. 

Sliriinati M. Yamuna Bai, Madanapalli. 

Shrimati Kamala Bai, c/o S. B. Bao, 
District Forest Officer, Ouddapah. 

Shrimati Y. Sakuntala Bai, C/o fR. 
Seshagiri Bao, Madanapalli. 

Shrimati Savitri Bai, Madanapalli. 

Mrs. S. Panchanathan, Madanapalli. 

Shrimati B. Sona Bai, Appa Bao Street, 
Madanapalli. 

Shrimati B. Susela Bai, Madanapalli. 

Shrimati K. Krishnaveni, c/o B. Ses- 
hagiri Bow, Madanapalli. 

Shrimathi Thungammal, Madanapalli. 

Shrimathi Sundara Bai, Madanapalli. 

Shrimati V. Subbamma, Yarahgiri House, 
Berhampore, Ganjam Dt, 

Shrimati V. Baja Bai Garu, Varaha- 
giri House, Berhampore, Ganjam Dt. 

Shrimati Vijayalakshmi Bhai, Secretary, 
Mahila Samaj, Berhampore, Ganjam 
Dt. 

Shrimati D. Bhramaramba Garu, Joint 
Secretary, Mahila Sama], Berhampore, 
Ganjam Dt. 

Shrimati A. Lashmi Bai, Varahagiri 
House, Berhampore, Ganjam Dt. 

Librarian, Mahila Samaj, Berhampore, 
Ganjam District. 

Shrimathi W. Sundaramma, Digumurti 
House, Berhampore, Ganjam Dt, 

Shrimathi M. Bajeswaramma, c/o M. 
Veeraraghavaswami, Subedar Peta, 
Berhampore. 

Shrimati D. Lakshminarasamma, Digu- 
murti House, Berhampore, Ganjam 
Dt. 

Mrs. P. T. Lakshmiah Naidu, Indian 
Medical Practitioner, Virudhunagar. 

Mrs. M. Joseph, c/o M. Joseph, Sub- 
Begistrar, Chinnapallivasal Street, 
Virudhunagar. 

Mrs. P. John Joseph, O.M.S. Parson- 
age, Virudhunagar. 

Shrimathi Gomathi Ammal, Veterinary 
Hospital, Virudhunagar. 

Mrs. B. Sivagami Ammal, Virudhuna- 
gar. 

Mrs. Avudai Ammal, Virudhunagar. 


Mrs. Nagarathnam Ammal, Virudhuna- 
gar. 

Mrs. Valli Ammal, Virudhunagar. 

Mrs. Palani Ammal, Virudhunagar. 

Mrs. K. Amirtham Ammal, Member, 
Women’s Association, Virudhunagar. 

Mrs. B. Sithalakshmi, Member, Women’s 
Association, Virudhunagar. 

Mrs. Thirunavukkarasi, Virudhunagar. 

Mrs. A. Annamalai, Virudhunagar. 

Mrs. Avudaithangam, Virudhunagar. 

Mrs. A. M. Bedford, Sundar Iyer’s 
Street, Ohittoor. 

Shrimathi M. Indirani Ammal, c/o M. 
Banagaswamy Iyengar, Vakil, Chit- 
toor. 

Mrs. Ohengal Bow, Surya Vilas, Ohit- 
toor. 

Shrimathi M. Subbarathnamma, No. 1, 
Sundar aier Street, Ohittoor. 

Shrimati G. Parvathi Ammal, No. 2, 
Sifndaraier Street, Ohittoor. 

Mrs. E. Kalappa, Surya Vilas, Ohittoor. 

Mrs. K. Singh, c/o Mr. K. Singh, Ohit- 
toor. 

Mrs. E. Klrishnamurthi, Surya Vilas, 
Ohittoor. 

Miss A. V. Easter, Teacher, B. T. Oom- 
pound, Ohittoor. 

Mrs. Nawamonie Paul, Ohittoor. 

Shrimati G. N. Saradha, B.A., L.T., 
Ohittoor. 

Shrimati Manchu Bashini Ammal, c/o 
0. Venkataramana Iyer, Advocate, 
Ohittoor. 

Mrs. S. B. Tambe, M.L.O., Member, 
Provincial Franchise Committee, Nag- 
pur, Central Provinces. 

Shrimati 0. B Jegathambal, President, 
Women’s Association, Villupuram. 

Mrs. Streenivasa Baghavaebari, c/o 
Streenivasa Baghavaebari, B.A,, L.T., 
1st Assistant, High School, Villupuram, 

Mrs. Arumuga Mudaliar, c/o Mr. 
Arumuga Mudaliar, Vice-President, 
Taluk Board, Villupuram. 

Shrimati Sitalakshmi Ammal, c/o Dy. 
Superintendent of Police, Villupuram. 

Mrs. Manickam, c/o Dr. Manickam 
Pillai, Villupuram. 

Shrimati Saraswathi Ammal, c/o The 
Headmaster, High School, Villupuram. 

Shrimathi Bukmani Ammal, Secretary, 
Women’s Association, Villupuram. 

Mrs. Venkatesa Aiyar, c/o Mr, P. S. 
Venkatesa Aiyer, Pleader, Villupuram. 

Mrs. Samhamurthy Aiyar, c/o Samba- 
murthy Aiyar, Strotriamdar of 
Kakuppam, Villupuram, 

Mrs, Gundu Bao, c/o XT. Gundu Bao, 
B.A., Pleader, Villupuram. 
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iMis. Eanganatlia Iyengar, c/o V. 
Eangaiiatiia Iyengar, Pleader, Villu- 
X)uram 

Slirimati Ponnnrongam Ammal, Lady 
Do'ctor, Villupuram. 

Mrs Ebeueijer, c/o S. J Ebenezer, Sub- 
Magistrate, Villupuram. 

Mrs. G. V. Desikan, c/o G. V Desikan, 
B.A., B.L , Vakd, Villupuram 

Sbrimatx Thiruveni IBai, Member, Ladies’ 
Club, Villupuram. 

Sbrimati It. Lakslimi Eai, Mistress, 
Taluk Board iSchool, Villupuram 

Shrimati Paripuraui Ammal, Medical 
Hall, Anandasramam, Villupuram. 

Shrimati Kama la Bai, Member, Ladies’ 
Club, Villupuram. 

Shrimati Rajambal, Member, Ladies’ 
Club, Villupuram. 

Shrimati Naclnar Ammal, Member, 
Ladies’ Club, Villupuram. 

Shrimatlii Padmavathi Ammal, c/o Sani- 
tary Inspector, Villupuram. 

Mrs. iMuhamod Khan, c/o Mr. Khan 
Muhamed Khan Bahadur, T’irst Class 
Magistrate, Villupuram. 

Mrs. B. A. Jaganatha Mudaliar, c/o Mr. 
B, A. Jaganatha Mudaliar, Villn- 
puram. 

Miss Olivia Be Cumhe, Vice-President, 
Women Graduates’ Union, Bombay. 

O/o H. H. The Prince of Arcot, Amir 
iMahal, Madras. 

C/o H. M, The Prince of Arcot, Amir 
iMalial, Madras. 

Begum Hixmayuu Mirza, San Thome, 
Madras. 

Mrs. Yakub Hasan, c/o Yakub Hasan, 
MJj.C,, Madras. 

Begum Hamid Milan, c/o Hamid Ivhan, 
M.L.O., Madras. 

Begum Azoem, c/o M. A. Azeom, Bar-at- 
Law, Judge, Court of Small Causes, 
Madras. 

Shrimati Koraprolu Subbayamraa Garu, 
Kovur, West Go<lavary Dt. 

Mrs. S. Ananda Bai, President, Mahila 
Sabha, New Court Road, Mangalore, 

Shrimati Parvathi Bai Manjeishwar, 

Secretary, H. V, Mandal, Mangalore. 

Shrimati P. Xjeola Bai, Court Road, 

Mangalore. 

Shrimati Singavajjala Sangamma Garu, 
Kovur, West Godavary Dt. 

Shrimati P. Rama Bai, Court Road, 

Mangalore. 

Shrimathi H. Sithamma Garu, Goods 

Shed View, Mangalore. 

Shrimati Jajala Sangamma, Kovur, West 
Godavari Dt. 

^.Shtimati H. Sarojini Bai, Goods Shed 
Mangalore. 


Shrimati Ganga Bai Keikar, Kadn, 
Mangalore. 

Shrimati Jajala Parvathamma, Kovur, 
West Godavari Dt. 

Shrimati A. Mauorama Bai, Falnir, 
Mangalore. 

Shrimati K. S. Shanfcha Bai, 1. M. 
Sevashram, Mangalore. 

Shi imati S. Krishnavenamma Garu, 
Kovur, West Godavari Dt. 

Shrimati Saroj Bai Nivas, Kshema Vilas, 
Atlavar, Mangalore. 

Shiimati M. Sundari Ammal, Attavar, 
Mangalore 

Shrimati IVf. Chandravathi Bai, Attavar, 
Mangalore. 

Shrimati P. Sita Devi, Attavar, Manga- 
lore. 

Shrimati C. Tvamosivarnmma Garu, 
Kovur, West Godavari Dt. 

Shrimati A, Kal^^ani Bai, Attavar, 
Mangalore. 

Shrimati Koorclla Lakshniamina Garu, 
Kovur, West Godavari Dt. 

Shrimati B. Devaki Bai, Attavar, 
M angalore. 

Shrimati N. Devi Bai, Attavar, Manga- 
lore. 

Shrimathi Jajala Soothamma, Kovur, 
West Godavari Dt. 

Shrimati N. Sundari Bai, c/o N. G. 
Suvarna, Old Rent Road, Mangalore. 

Shrimati S. Sulochani Bai, Old Rent 
Road, Manga Joro. 

Shrimati A. S(‘ethamma Garu, Kovur, 
West Godavari Dt. 

Shrimathi M. Loolavathi Bai, Sea View, 
Court Hill, Mangalore. 

Slirimathi ihxrvaihi Bai, Nmv Street, 
Mangalore. 

Shrimathi V. Bawhkaramma Garu, Kovur, 
West Godavari Dt. 

Shrimati E. I^eralakwhmi Garu, Kovur, 
West Godavari Db. 

Mrs. M. Parvathi Bai, c/o M. Shanker 
iiao, Vakil Mangalore. 

Shrimati K, Varya Bai, c/o K. Devadasa 
Nayak, Vakil, Mangalore. 

Shrimati K, Mukta Bai, c/o K, Appaji 
Rao, Sturrock Road, Mangalore. 

Miss F. M. Saldanha, ** Sundar Bagh,” 
Falnir, Mangalore. 

Shrimati Kalidasu Krishnamma Garu, 
Kovur, West Godavari District. 

Shrimati Y. Hanumayamma Garu, Kovur, 
West Godavari Dt. 

Mrs. J. H. Saldanha, Falnir, Mangalore. 

Mrs. Winnie Vas, Belmont House, Man- 
galore. 

Shrimati U. Ohandranana Bai, e/o UIW 
Sanjiva Rao, Sanyasigudda Mangalore, 

Shrimati TJ, Bhavani Bai, c/o XTM 
Gopal Naik, Sunyasigudda, Mangalore. 
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Shrimati U. Sitha Bai, c/o U. Slian- 
tharam Rao Sunyasigudda^ Mangalore, 

Siirimati Y. Damayamma Garu, Kovur, 
AVest Godavari Dt. 

Shrimati Y. Pr as anna llainayamma, 
Kovur, AVest Godavari Dt. 

Shrimati S. Lakslimiramakamma Garu, 
Kovur, AVest Godavari Dt. 

Shrimati Nagar Kalyani Bai, Sunyasi- 
gudda, Mangalore . 

Shrimati Swarnamba, Rama ATilas, Civil 
Lines, Bellary. 

Shrimati Sreepadha Seshamma Garu, 
Kovur, AYest Godavari Dt. 

Shrimati V. Dhora AT'enkamma Garu, 
Kovur, West Godavari Dt. 

Shrimati K. Saraswathi Ammal, Rama 
Vilas, Civil Lines, Bellary. 

Shrimati T. Rajamma Garu, c/o Dr. J. 
Narasimhalu, Bellary. 

Shrimati G. Adi Laksmi, No. 2, Sun- 
darier Street, Chittoor. 

Shrimati Sivudu Seetihamma Garu, 
Kovur, West Godavari Dt. 

Shrimathi R. Mahalakshmi Ammal, 
Kovur, West Godavari Dt. 

Shrimati Chitteri Venkatarathnamma, 
Kovur, West Godavari Dt. 

Shrimati Sagaiam Somidhavamraa Garu, 
Kovur, West Godavari Dt, 

Shrimati A. Sooiochana Bai, c/o R. Rama 
Rao, Ciiittoor. 

Shrimati Lakmanarasamma Garu, c/o 1. 
Sheshagiri Kao, B.A., B.L., l^ioader, 
Chittoor. 

Mrs. J. S. Kannappar, c/o JT. S. Kan- 
uappar, JUditor, India,’' Madras. 

Shrimati Koraprolu Rsuigamma Garu, 
Member, Taluk Board, Kovur, AVest 
Godavari Dt. 

Shrimati Sagaram Vijayalakshmi Garu, 
Kovur, West Godavari Dt. 

Shrimati P. Mangamma Garu, Gadhi 
Vari Street, Berhampore. 

Shrimati G. Savitri Ammal, Girls’ High 
School, Berhampore, Ganjam. 

Shrimati M. Buramma Garu, c/o. M. 
Soetha Ramaswami Garu, B.A., B.L., 
Advocate, Berhampore. 

Shrimati N. L. Kanthamma Garu, Coka- 
vari Street, Berhampore. 

Shrimatt B. Alamalamma Garu, c/o B. 
Narasimimm Garu, Doctor, Bor- 
hampore. 

Shrimati B. Seshamma Garu, c/o B. 
Mukunda Rao Naidu Garu, Berham- 
pore, 

Bhnmati I. Narayanamma Garu, c/o B, 
Mukunda Rao Naidu Garu, Berham- 
pore. 

Shrimati Y, Janakiamma, c/o V. V. 
Menon, Military Lines, Berhampore, 
Ganjam. 


Shrimati W. V. Satyanarayanamma 
Garu, c/o W. V. Saima Garu, New 
Military Lines, Berhampore. 

Shrimati W. V. Surya Bai, c/o W. V. 
G. K. Gokhale, New Military Lines, 
Berhampoie. 

Shrimati G. Sivakanathamma Garu, 
Member, Berhampore Municipal 
Council, Berhampore. 

Begum Ahmed Ali Saliiba, c/o Ahmed All 
Sahib Bahadur, Collector, Raiupet, 

Begum Mohamad Ah Saliiba, c/o 
Mohamed Ali Sahib Bahadur, Deputy 
Commssioner of Police, Marshalls Road, 
Egmore, Madras. 

Begum Jameel, c/o M. S. M. Jamoel 
Sahiba Bahadur, OuiTency Officer, 6, 
Monteith Road, Egmore. 

Begum Noorullah Sahiba, c/o Noorullah 
Sahib Bahadur, Police Quarters, 
Teynampet. 

Kubra Begum Sahiba, Joint Secretary to 
the Madras Presidency Muslim Ladies’ 
Association, Madras. 

Thahara Begum Sahiba, Hoad Mistress, 
Corpoiabion Muslim Girh’ School, 
Thruvatiswaranpot. 

Rahmatt Unissa Begum iSahiba, Super- 
visor, Corporation Muslim Girls’ 
School, Madras <fe Hon. Secretary A. 
Treasurer to the Madras PreskUmey 
Muslim Ladies’ Association, Madras. 

Mrs. M. A. AVahab Sahib Bahadur, Mer- 
chant, Manga Mundi,” Tripiicauo. 

Khador Unissa Begum, Head AlistrCHH, 
Coriporation Muslim Girls’ School, 
Thousand Lights, Tc;^nampet. 

Rahim Bi Bi Sahiba, Head Mistress, Cor- 
poration Muslim Girls’ School, Angappa 
Naick St., George Town, Madras. 

Amecna Begum Sahiba, Assistant, Cor- 
poration Muslim Girls’ Scliool, 
Chop auk. 

iChader Bi Bi Sahiba, Hend AlistresH, 
Corporation Muslim <hrls’ School, 
Pudupot, Madras. 

Fathim Unissa Begum Sahiba, Head 
Mistress, Corporation Muslim Girls' 
School, Malifus Khan Garden, George 
Town, Madras. 

Mohamad Unissa Begum Sahiba, Assmt- 
ant, Corporation .Muslim Girls’ Sidimil, 
Angappa Naick Street, G. T., Aladnis. 

Munuwen Begum Bahibu, Assistant, Cbir- 
poration Muslim Girls’ Behrml, 
Thousand Lights, Teymunpet. 

B. Khador Unissa Be Suldha, Asst,, Ckir- 
ponition Muslim Girls’ Brhoiil* 
Thousand Lights, Madras. 

Jani Begum Sahiba, Asst., Corporation 
Muslim Girls* Sciiooi, Tlmusaiul f 4 ighis, 
Toynampat* 
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Razia Begum Sahiba, Head Mistress, 
Corporation Muslim Girls.^ School, 
Chepauk. 

O'bran Bi Bi Sahiba, Head Mistress, Cor- 
poration Muslim Girls’ School, Peter’s 
Road, Madras. 

Khasim Bi Bi Sahiba, Assistant, Cor- 
poration Muslim Girls’ School, Myla- 
pore. 

Rahmani Begum Sahiba, Assistant, Cor- 
poration Muslim Girls’ School, Myla- 
pore. 

Asha Bi Bi Sahiba, Assistant, Corpora- 
tion Muslim Girls’ School, Mylapore. 
Kaiz Fathima Sahiba, Assistant, Corpora- 
tion Muslim Girls’ School, Mylapore. 
Rahmatt Unissa Begum Sahiba, Assist- 
ant, Corporation Muslim Girls’ School, 
Chepauk. 

Shazadi Begum Sahiba, Assistant, Cor- 
poration Muslim Girls’ School, 

Chepauk. 

Rasool Bi Bi Sahiba, Assistant, Corpora- 
tion Muslim Girls’ School, Chepauk. 
Amoona Bi J3i Sahiba, Assistant, Cor- 
poration Muslim Girls’ School, 

Chepauk. 

Haleema Bi Bi Sahiba, Assistant, Cor- 
poration Muslim Girl’s School, 

Chepauk. 

Saha Begum Sahiba, Assistant, Corpora- 
tion Muslim Girls’ School, Chepauk. 
Rahmatt Unissa Bo Sahiba, Head Mis- 
tress, Corporation Muslim Girls’ 
School, Porambur, 

Ahmaeli Begum Sahiba, Rol igious Mis- 
tress, Corjioration Muslim Girls’ 
School, Thousand Lights. 

Krushoed Bi Bi Sahiba, Assistant, Cor- 
poration Muslim Girls’ School, Myla- 
pore. 

Shrimati Y. Sumibra Bai, Sanyaaiguddo, 
Mangalore. 

Shrimati Rajalakshmi R. Achar, Kaclri 
Road, Mangalore. 

Mrs. Ramachandra Ayyar, l^lanior’s 
Lane, Mangalore. 

Shrimati Y, Sumitra Bai, Sunyasiguddo, 
Mangalore. 

Shrimati K. Ratna Bai, Kadri Road, 

Mangalore, 

Shrimati M. Ahalya Bai, Court Hill, 

Mangalore. 

Shrimati S. Seeta Bai, Court Hill, 

Mangalore. 

Shrimati Nagar Sita Bai, c/o Nagar 
Eamanath Bhenoy, Merchant and 

Municipal Councillor, Mangalore. 
Shrimati B. Girija Bai, Court Hill, 

Mangalore. 

Shrimati K. Radha Bai, c/o Appaya 
Shanbhogue, Oar Street, Mangalore. 


Shrimati T. Sundari Bai, New Field 
Street, Mangalore. 

Shrimati B. Uma Bai, c/o V. N. Bijur 
Bongerkerry, Mangalore. ^ 

Mrs. V. R. Kamath, c/o V. R. Kamath 
LL.B., Vakil, Kodialbail, S. K. 
Shrimati K. Lakshmi Bai, Dangais’ 
Garden, Bongerkerry Street, Manga- 
lore. 

Shrimati G. Susheela Bai, Kalyan 
Bhavan, Court Road, Mangalore. 

Mrs. Uma Bai Baiiidur, c/o Anantha 
Rao, B.A., B.L., Advocate, Balmatta 
Road, Mangalo-re. 

Mrs. C. F. Lasrado, 1st Class Bench 
Magistrate, 15, Falnir Road, Manga- 
lore. 

Shrimati U. Sita Bai, Teacher, Munici- 
pal Girls’ School, Car Street, Manga- 
lore. 

Shrimati U. Mira Bai, c/o Ullal Nara- 
hari Bhat, Gan apathy 'J’cinple Bti'eet, 
Mangalore. 

Shrimati Maithrajini Bai, c/o M. S. 
Krishna Hao, Auditor, Coelho Street, 
Mangalore. 

Shrimati S. Indira Bai, c/o S. Raghu- 
nath ]?ao, B.A., L.T., Kodialbail, 

Mangalore. 

Shrimati B. Sundari, c/o S. Raghunath 
Rao, B.A., L/J\, Kodialbail, Mangor 
lore. 

Shrimati M. Lilabai, New Court Road, 
Mangalore. 

Shrimati M. Katnala Bai, Bovi Vilas, 
Pentlandpe t, M a ngalore. 

Shrimati S. Roliiui, c/o S. Raghunath 
Rao, B.A,, L.T., Kodialbail, Manga- 
lore. 

Shrimati P^ Sundari Bai, c/o Rno Bahob 
H. M. Kamath, Jkmtlandpet, Manga- 
lore. 

Shrimati N. Sundramma Nidlikai, c/o 
R.'io Bahob N. V<mkut H'ao, Manohar 
Vila«, J\!angalore. 

Shrimati S. Parvabhi, c/o B. RaglmnaiHi 
Rao, B.A., L.T., Kodialbail, Manga- 
lore. 

Mns. John Samuel, St. Patrick’s Church, 
Tuticorin. 

Mrs. D. Gnanam, Church Street, Tuti- 
corin. 

Mrs. J , Motilal, Great Cotton Rood, 
Tutii'orin. 

Mrs, M, Roche Victoria, SuMiastan,” 
Beach Road, Tuticorin. 

Mrs. A. Jacob, Victoria Bsctension Road, 
Tuticorin. 

Mrs. U. Jacob, Victoria Extension Road, 
Tuticorin. 

Mrs. Selvan Lazarus, S. P, G. Shun- 
mugapuram, Tuticorin. 
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Mrs. M. Arulammalj Machado Com- 
pound, Sivan Koii, Tuticonn. 

Mrs. Arthur, North Cotton Itoad, Tuti- 
oonn. 

Mrs. Lily Thangiah, Chatram Street, 
Tuticorin. 


Mrs. K. Joseph, North Cotton Hoad, 
Tuticorin. 

10, Appa Mudaly Street, Madras. 

1, Begum Sahib Street, Eoyapettah, 
Madras. 

Kahinur Unissa Begum, 31/ 32, Petore^ 
Road, Madras 


MEMORANDUM 43. ON CERTAIN QUESTIONS AFFECTING THE STATUS AND 
WELFARE OF INDIAN WOMEN IN THE FUTURE CONSTITUOTON OF 
INDIA, HANDED IN BY MRS. P. K. SEN. 


IntroducUon,. 

1. We, the undersigned, women mem- 
bers of local bodies, such as Municipali- 
ties, District Boards and Taluk Boards, 
desire to present this Memorandum to 
you, and request you to give it special 
consideration as coming from women who 
have all had experience of standing for 
election and of serving on public ad- 
ministrative bodies. We have had per- 
sonal practical experience of the diflOicul- 
ties which confront women standing for 
election under a franchise principally 
based on property qualifications, and in 
which, though franchise qualifications are 
the same for men and women voters, the 
proportion of men to women voters is 
about 6:1 in Municipalities and 8:1 in 
District Boards. 

Experience of Election to existing Local 
Bodies. 

2. We would point out that our ex- 
perience in elections is of special interest 
as we have all stood for election under 
the Local Bodies Act of 1930, bjr which 
any taxpayer of however small an amount 
IS qualified to vote. (Sec. 45, -Madras 
District Municipalities Act and gchodale 
ill to the Madras Local Boai'ds Act, 
3930.)^ We have therefore had practical 
experience in advance ef how franchise 
bped on a low property qualification and 
given on equal terms to men and women 
would affect .women candidates if un- 
modified by any additional special quali- 
fications for women voters. Before 1932 
the only women on local bodies were 
women members nominated by Govern- 
ment, and we would point out that tbeir 
work was so much appreciated, that when 
nominated seats on local bodies wore 
abolished by the New Acts which came 
into force in 1932, these bodies recom- 
mended that under the provisions of these 
Acts, seats should bo reservcxl for women. 
There are now over 209 women on local 
bodies in the Madras Presidency, sittinj^ 
m Municipalities, District Boards and 


Taluk Boards, but almost all of them have 
been returned for seats reserved for 
women. From figures that are avail- 
able now iwe learn that ont of these 200 
women on local bodies only one woman 
has been returned for a general and un* 
reserved constituency in a Municipality^ 
and one woman for a District Board 
genei^al and unreserved constituency. 
These figures speak for themselvoe with 
regard to the chances women would have^ 
of being eleebed for general unreserved 
constituencies on a franchise nominally 
equal for both men and womcui voteis> 
and comment is almost superfluous. 

3. We would, however, point out that 
the prosonco of those women on local 
bodies shows the keen interest women 
are taking in local affairs and thab this 
interest has G\en spread to th<‘. villages, 
which are usually regai'ded as the strong- 
hold of conservatism with regard to 
women. We have now elected women 
members on several Taluk Boards, these 
women members being uaually .women re- 
siding iu Taluk areas and not outsHiers, 
The existence of women imnnbcTs im 
Taluk Boards, is aspeoially interesting, m 
prior to 1932 ihere were no nominaUHl 
women members on Taluk .Boards as 
there wore on Municipal (bumUs n.nd 
on District Boards. H .show.s that bim 
work of the nominated women mt‘inbt*r» 
on the old Municipalities and District 
Boards has encouraged ^vomen in ilie 
villages to stand for election to Taluk 
Boards under the provmion of the now 
Act. (Bee. 0 (2)^ Madras Local Boards 
Avi of 1930.) 

OpposHioti to post po9u*meni of vtuiSHiafd’* 
tion of qualiftmiiom for itw men* s 
franchise. 

4. Before wo go on Li deal with the 
spewial franchisi* ipialilic-ations for women 
which we support, wc^ shouhl like to deal 
With the general urgnmeut thnt ilm 
question of women's fratudilMi he post- 
poned and left to the CVnirul mnl 
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vincial Legislatures to deal with at some 
future and uncertain date. We are em- 
phatically opposed to this suggestion aa 
we consider that the claims of Indians 
women to political status and rights 
should be dealt with at the same time 
as those of the rest of India, and before 
the Bill for the New Indian Constitution 
is finally drafted and presented to Parlia- 
ment. The now Central and Provincial 
legislatures will have many pressing ques- 
tions to deal with, and the questions 
afiocting women and their status will be 
crowded out, unless candidates for elec- 
tion are responsible to a women’s vote 
too consideiable for them to dare to 
ignoie it, but the women’s vote under 
the present nominally equal franchise is 
1 • 10 in our province of Madras, and is 
very much lower in other provinces, o.g., 
in Assam it is 1*114 (para. 204, Chap. 
VI £1, Iveport of Indian Franchise Com- 
mittee). 

Special franchise qualifications for women 
supported %n this Memorandum, 

6. These general considerations there- 
fore make us support the special franchise 
qualifications for women proposed by the 
Indian Franchise (Lothian) Committee 
for the Provincial Councils. 

(a) an educational qualification of 
bare literacy for women. 

(Jb) being the wife of a man who 
possesses the property qualification 
prescribed for the existing councils. 

The Committee estimated that under 
these proposals the number of women 
enfranchised would bo approximately: — 

(a) Own property qualifi- 

cation 1,929,000 

(b) Literacy qualification 1,205,000 

(c) Husbaiid’s property 

qualification ... 4,fi00,000 

As there would bq somcj overlapping 
between th£> voters qualified under theso 
different heads, they estimated the total 
number of women voters as approxi- 
mately 6,020,000. These proposals would 
nowhoro result in a higher proportion of 
women to men voters than as 1:4 and' 
in ^ some provinces^ such as Bihar and 
Orissa the proportion would be only as 
1:9 and we cannot think this anything 
hut a modest proportion considering that 
the total adult populations of men and 
women are about equal. If theso special 
qualifications of literacy and of the hus- 
hand^s vote are not adopted the propor- 
, tien of women to men voters would bo 
' ohiy as 1 : 11 in this province and con- 
siderably smaller in other provinces. We 
wishi therefore^ to emphasise the very 


great importance to women of those 
special franchise qualifications as pro- 
posed by the Indian Franchise Committee, 
and to state that wo will be content with 
no proposals which onfranchise a smaller 
proportion of women. 

Suooesfed enfranchisement of all xoomen 
over 21 in uihan areas. 

6. Wo are awaro of the suggestion 
made by some women’s organisations to 
incre<aso the women’s vole, by eiifriaichis- 
ing all women of twenty-one and over 
living in urban areas. We would have 
no objection to this scliemo were it in 
addition to tho special (lualifieation for 
women of the husband’s property qualifi- 
cation recommonded by tlie Indian Fran- 
chise Committee and tlu' Paper; 

but wo understand that this (‘nfranchise- 
mont of urban women voters has been 
suggested as a suhstilute for the hus- 
band’s property qualifi<*ation, an-rl to such 
a substitution wo are totally opposed, as 
it must result in an unequal and unfair 
distribution of voting strength between 
women in urban and in rural areas. As 
education is more advanced in ixrban 
than in rural areas, more ■women will 
ooino on the electoral rolls under tho 
literacy qualification in urban than 
iti rural areas. To this literacy 
qualification which iiself favours women 
in urban areas, it is proposed to 
add a special qualification giving adult 
fnuichiso io women in itvwns, a qunlifica- 
tiou wbicii will only benefit women ^ in 
urliau areas, while at the snino time 
abandoning th(i hiisbamrs properly tpiali- 
ficatiou winch would have enfranchised 
■women in rural as wtdl as in urban areas. 
All sfcwhuits of Indian Kconomics ami 
Politics have emphasised that India is 
l>rwlorninantIy an agricultural country 
ami that nearly 90 per cent, of ht‘r people 
live in villages, and therefore to give 
adult sufi'rago to the 10 per eemt. ^ of 
women who live in towns, while giving 
only a property qualification in her own 
regard and a litera<\v qualification to the 
90 per cent, of women who live in 
villages, would be manifestly unfair and 
injurious to the interests of Indian 
.women as a whole. As the women in 
villages are eel neat ionally and socially 
moro backward than the women in urban 
areas, the vote k of greater educative 
importance to them than to women in 
urban areas, and they need the stimulus 
of the franchise to awaken them from 
their present state of civic inertia and to 
raise their general status. It is, more- 
over, oepeoially in rural areas, that the 
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pressure of an adequate women’s vote is 
needed to increase the provision of facili- 
ties for education and medical help and 
generally to improve the social conditions 
of life for women in villages. We have 
no doubt, therefore, that the substitution 
of this proposal of adult suffrage for 
women in urban areas in place of the 
husband’s property qualification would 
cause grave in 3 ustice to many millions of 
Indian women, and retard the progress 
of women’s advancement in the villages. 
We, the signatories of this Memorandum, 
have many of us lived in rural areas, and 
are well acquainted with the conditions 
prevailing there, and we feel strongly 
that it would be most unfair to deprive 
the women in villages of their share in 
the voting strength of the country, by 
substituting for the special qualification 
of husband’s property qualification, a 
special qualification enfranchising women 
only in towns, because of the personal 
and theoretic objections, however 
genuinely held, of a few women to the 
married women’s qualification. We feel 
that their objections take no accounl of 
the actual practical conditions prevailing 
in Indian villages. We state with full 
confidence and a real knowledge of rural 
conditions that women in rural areas 
have no such objections to a vote on the 
husband’s qualification, and consider that 
at the present time and under the present 
circumstances in Indian villages it would 
be regarded as quite fair and in no way 
derogatory to women. For these reasons 
we most strongly urge that the proposal 
of the Indian Franchise Committee of the 
special qualification for women on hus- 
band’s property qualification should not 
be abandoned. 

Whiie paper Proxjosals for WometPs 
Franchise for the Provincial CounciU, 
7. Under the proposals of the British 
Govenimont in the White Paper of 
March, 1933, the franchise in general for 
Provincial legislatures will be “ essen- 
tially based on property supplemented by 
an educational qualification common 
to men and women alike and by a 
qualification for women in respect of 
property held by the husband.” The 
Government estimate that under these 
qualifications the ratio of women to men 
voters will be approsdinately 1 :7 but they 
do not give any figures or state reasons 
for arriving at this ratio. Their pro- 
posals for womon^s franchise differ from 
those of the Indian Franchise Committee 
with regard to the educational quali- 
fication, The White Paper recommends 
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the same educational qualification for 
men and women, and that qualification 
IS a very high one in some provinces, 
e.g., in Bombay, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa and Central Provinces where the 
passing of til© Matriculation or School 
Leaving Certificate or its equivalent is 
the qualification prescribed. Therefore 
the w^omen who in these provinces will 
come on the electoral i oil under th© 
educational qualification wull be very few, 
far less in number than the men. Wo 
would point out that even now many 
more boj^s than girls go to school and pass 
examinations, and this AV^as still more tho 
case when the adults of to-day were boys 
and girls. We have, therefore, no doubt 
that if the proposals of the White Paper 
are adopted th© jiroportion of women to 
men voters for Provincial Assemblies will 
be far lower than the Government esti- 
mate of 1:7a ratio which is not fair or 
just to the women, considering their 
numbci's and importance in tho country. 

White Paper PropoMih for Women^s 
Franchise for the A^srntldy. 

8. Tho franchise for the House of 
Aissembly of tho Federal Logislatnre under 
the Wlute Paper proposals^ will be for 
practical inirposes the existing franchiao 
for tho present Provincial legislatures, 
iranchiso essentially based on property* 
Tho (^overnineni propose that ibis qnnli- 
fication should be supplemented by an 
educational qualification common to men 
and women. They state that nndm* these 
qualifications tlie ratio of women to 
men electors lor the Federal As.scruhly 
will for practical purixme^H x'emain tin- 
changtd although llio iiiunber iA women 
electors will bo substantially i incensed.” 
Hero again no figures are givmi to explain 
how tliis ratio -was arrived at. The 
property qualifu^atiou propos<*d by tho 
White Paper for the Federal Assembly 
is the same m that proposixl by the Indian 
Franchise Committee, but wdiih' the Com- 
mittee recommendcMl liierucy as the 
othieational qualification for women the 
White Paper recommends the imssesHion 
of the Matriculation Cortifieaie or its 
oqnivaleiit exanunation as tho educational 
qualification for both men and women 
alike. Statistics show ibai IIku*© xvill ho 
only alxHit 316,631 wxmKin voters and 
6,792,821 men voters under the proposed 
property qualification for tin* Federal 
Assembly (Table in Chapter Vll, Report 
of Indian Franchise Committee). Tlio 
Indian Franchise CominittiHi rej<‘ctiid the 
idea of the immediate iritrwiuciion of 
oven th© Upper Primary Htatularil as th© 
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educational qualiiioatioii for uoinon as the 
number of women nlio would como on the 
electoral roll would bo voiy small, and 
advocated baie literacy as the ocliieatioiud 
qualification for tbom for the first elect lou 
to the Federal Assembly. (Chapter XX, 
para. JOD.) The number of women voters 
will surely be vsmallcr still t\}icn the educa- 
tional qualification is as hi| 2 :h as ilie 
Matiiculation Standard. We w’ould refer 
to the remarks of the Education Cbm- 
raitteo of the Indian Statutory (^)inmi.s- 
sion (Chaxn Vll, para. 7 of their Report) 
that the disparity and the p;rowiug dis- 
parity between the figures for hoys and 
girls increases as w'c go up the educa- 
tional ladder and that iho imniher of bo vs 
in thp, high school stage {preparing for 
Qnatrieuhition) is 34 times as great as the 
number of girls. This high educational 
qualification will, therefore, surely lowau* 
the ratio of women to men electors below 
oven its present inadequate figun^. 

White Paper Proposal far Applicnfion to 
the Itclvrniug Officer. 

9, The White ihipor further modifK's 
the proposals of the Indian FrancluMi' 
Committee by adding a proviso that, the 
claimants in j'csjx'ct of an educational 
qualification, or of property held by a 
husband, will bo required to make appli- 
cation to be enteied on the (doctoral roll 
to the^ Returning Otficcu*. Tln^ Indian 
Franchise CoinmitU'e Miggcsted this eon- 
ditioii ohijf in the case of w'oinen who 
wore not rt'cordcd us litcouitrs in tin* (uiu- 
cafcional ivcordH, and not of ail vumuui 
wdio would be qiialifK'd under these 
special ((ualificaiions. The esact etfecl. 
of this proposal of the White Paper 
cannot be unaisunHl now, but we fear 
that numerically it wdll vny frunabni.s 
indeed. One of the main nuisons for this 
fear is that under existing social condi- 
tions In India this proviso will press 
more sevoroly on women than it would 
on men voku’s for social disabilitieM such 
a« purdah may make it didieult for 
qualifiocl women votevs to fuIfU this eon- 
dition. Also women qualified to vote 
may not roaHso until too laic that urnlcr 
this now rogultttiou thoy arc obliged to 
make an application to the Eeturning 
Officer before their names are entered on 
the register. The only effect of this pro- 
viso must he to decrease the women’s 
vote and lower its proportion compared 
to that of men and thus to diminish the 
effect of the special qualifications for 
women devised in order to mitigate the 
present disparity in numbers between 
men and women voters. We would urge, 


ihereiorc, that tliis cuniSjumi .dioald not 
bo prtvscriluMl for WM}imm, and tliut the 
recommtmdul ion of tlu' Indian Franchise 
ronimiitce on this point sliould he 
adoph-d as being fair and reasonable. 
If, liowa vi'r, tins proviso is insisted upon* 
.U(‘ would urge Hint to conqumsaoe for 
Uic probability of a smaller number of 
women coming on iJu* roll, the husband’s 
property qualification slumld lie extended 
to tlu' wiY(*s of a/f men (lualified under 
the future pntpcriy qualification, instead 
of merady to tin' wivt's of imm possessing 
the property (jualificat ions prescribed ai 
prrse/tl for tin* provincial couiu'ils. 

Special tinpariaucv o/ Assemhlg Franchm 
fn llVoacn. 

H). We vunild lilt* lo emphasise that 
tlnnedi tin* While Paper eontnins pro- 
vision for rt*M*rvalion o) seats for uonien 
for tin* Assembly. Ibis re.eivataon of seats 
sheudd not. In* c<uisiderev! as ia any way 
a subsii (ute for n womenls vote large 
t*uougb to (Immiutl eoa-mk»ration from 
ts’indidatcs ftn* tin* Aseiu)d,\. Questions 
such as marriaj^i* and divorce, adoption, 
custody and guardianship of mmors, 
.wills and Miccession, will tunbu* the pro- 
posals (d the White Paper In* concurrent 
subjecl.s for Provincial and Central 
l(‘gi.slation. As these arc <|m‘stions on 
whu-h tin* views of men and wouh'u may 
<idlcr, it is essentia I that tin* members 
of the llouM* id AsKciuldy, sliould be 
r4*sponsive to a large women Is vote, if 
tli<» views of women are to have n fair 
ehane<‘ of intlmmeing h*gisln(ion on thdso 
suhj(*e{M' subjects which nil wull agree 
are of tdo* iiMwt vital and partiiotlnr con- 
cern to Indian wonnun The aitontioii 
that tla*se quest iotei are lilody lo receive 
uiihm there is an udequaie womeipM vote 
WHS (huiioiisirnted when n nioiicm for 
tlio reference to a Hehu*t C’oininittee of a 
bill to secure a shnn* Hindu wu‘dow8 
in tiudr husbjuuPs family pwpnriy was 
n<‘gati\etl by the legislative Assembly on 
4th FidoMinry, 1932, Cither aimdar in* 
aiamtoH t‘an he giv<‘n, and had the mem*- 
bers of the Assembly laum anaw^erablo to 
a large wunnen's tuiie auch nagloet of 
queHtions of peculiar importanoe to 
woruen would not have oectirrod. lu 
view' tliorefore of iiie apacial importanoo 
of the womeiPi vote for the Fedora! 
Aaseinhly, wo wunikl urge that woman 
should ha%»’e for that A»?wmhty the samo 
qualifications of literacy and of the 
husband’s property qnalifioation as reoo-m- 
mendad by the Indian Franchise Com- 
mitta© for tha Frovmalal fraBchiso. 
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Hope that Joint Select Committee may 
modify White Taper Proposals for 
Women^s Franchise, 

11. We are glad that the British 
Government have clearly stated that they 

fully appreciate the importance of a 
large women’s electorate and are very 
anxious tO' secure that the proportion of 
women electors should he adequate ” and 
admit that further consideration of the 
subject may be necessary. We do most 
earnestly hope that the Joint Select Com- 
mittee will bear this in mind and that on 
careful consideration of the arguments we 
have urged for the necessity of enlarging 
the women’s electorate, they will revise 
the Government’s proposals so as to 
enable women to have a share in both the 
Federal and Provincial electorates more 
in .proportion to their number and their 
importance to the country. 

12. We are aware that under adult 
suffrage the projportion of men and 
women voters would be fair and just but 
wo do not consider it probable that adult 
franchise will be introduced at once owing 
to administrative difficulties. We, theie- 
fore, urge most strongly that if the Joint 
Select Committee are unable to recom- 
mend anj’’ form of adult &u(fiage, they 
will not ask the women of India to be 
satisfied with any smaller measure of 
franchise than that recommended for 
them by the Indian Franchise Committee 
for the Provincial legislatures; while in 
view of the special importance of the 
women’s vote for the Federal Assembly 
we would respectfully and with all the 
vehemence at our command, urge that 
nothing less than one-third of the total 
voting strength for that Assembly will be 
fair or just to w'omen. We have made a 
careful study of the subject and feel con- 
vinced that anything loss than the fran- 
chise wo have demandod will fail to make 
the women’s vote an effective factor in 
elections. 

Bligihiliiy of Women Candidates for Elec- 
tion to the Upper Chamber of Federal 
Legislature, 

13. With regard to the Upper Chamber 
of the Federal Legislature no definite 
proposals have yot been made for oimur- 
ing that women will be eligible for elec- 
tion to this body. The White Paper 
states ** since the British Indian seats 
in the Upper Chamber of the Federal 
Legislatures will be filled by indirect 
election by the Provincial legislatures, no 
question of franchise qualificationn arisen 
though certain specific property or other 


qualifications will be required in 
members Under the present qualifica- 
tion for election to the Council of State 
the number of wminen who would be quali- 
fied to stand is infinitesimal, and we 
would urge that if these qualifications are 
to be continued for the new Federal 
Upper Chamber, some modification in 
them should bo made for women candi- 
dates. If new qualification® are to bo 
prescribed we would urge that tlicse now 
qualifications should be such as to secure 
the eligibility of a considerable number 
of women as candidates. 

In this connection we would draw’ 
attention to the significant fact that in 
spite of a strong demand from women, the 
Council of State has not yet extended the 
right to vote or stand for elect ion even 
to those few women who possess the exist- 
ing high qualifications. As i>racfcioal ex- 
perience on legislative measures affecting 
women has shown that this body is ex- 
tremely reactionary in its attitude to 
women we are naturally anxious that the 
qualifications to servo on this body should 
bo such as tO' make it jiossiblo for edu- 
cated women to stand for election. 

Siatuiory IJeciaralion of U 
Equality in Civic Tights, 

14. This dusability brings home to us 
the importance of a Statutory declarn- 
tion safeguanling w^omen from dis- 
abilities iniiposod on them as women in 
the exercise of civic rights, and we woutd 
urge that a clause stating that men a.ihl 
women have fundaimentally the same 
rights and duties as citizens, sliould be 
embodied in our now coiistituthm. 

Summary, 

15. We would summarise the pruxiosals 
we urg<^ as follows: — 

(1) Thai the consideration of the 
question of tho politieul status of 
women under the new Indian Con- 
stitution should not be postponed or 
left to bo dealt %vith by the future 
legislatures or Govenumuit; and ihal 
the claims of women should be ex- 
amined at same time as tluise oi 
the rest of India and befm’e the 
Bill for tho n<‘W Indian Oonsiiluiian 
is finally drafUnl ami presented 
Parliaimmt (Para. 4 of this mmiun). 

(2) That a clause should be in- 

aeried in the new Cionstitution safe- 
guaidiug women from disahiliikm im- 
posed on ilumt as women in %\m 
exerciHo of civic righis U ol 

this memo,). 
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(3) With regard to womon’s fran- 
chise we would urge : — 

(a) AV>r the Frovincial Assem- 
hhts . 

(J) Pjoperty and educational 
qualifications the same as men. 

(2) Special literacy qualifica- 
tion of bare literacy. 

(3) Special qualification of 
being the wife of a man having 
a specific property qualification. 
A woman once placed on the 
roll m respect of this qualifica- 
tion to continue to be on tho 
roll during widowhood. 

Note . — ^In tliese we support the recom- 
mendations of the Indian Franchise 
Committeo wand declare that loe will he 
content with no smaller proportion of 
womsn voters than they have recom- 
mended, 

(Paras, 5, 6 and 7 of this memo.) 

(b) For the Federal Assembly: 

(1) The same proipei’ty and 
educational qualification as for 
men. 

(2) and (3) Tho same special 
qualifications for woinou as those 
proposed for tho Provincial 
Assemblies and stated above. 

Note. ---For reasons already explained 
and in view of the special importance of 
an effective women’s vote for this Assem- 
bly, our proposals differ from tlie more 
restricted franchise rocommendod for 
women by tho Prandliise Committee 
(Paras. 8 and 10 of this inomo.). 

Nolo on (a) and (h) : With regard to 
the special qualifications for (n) and (b) 
we would draw your attention to Para. 

9 of this memorandum. 

(c) For the Upper Chamber: 

The qualifications should be 

vStich as to Bocuro the eligibility 
of considerable number of 
educated women (Para. 13 of this 
memo.). 

16. In conclusion wc wish to state 
respectfully that our experience as mora- 
hers of Local Bodies and our ox peri once 
of elections, has impressed on us the 
necessity of an adequate women’s vote, 
if questions affecting women are to have 
given to them the attention their impor- 
ianca to the country demands. Wo have, 
merefore, felt impelled to present this 
Memorandum embodying our views on 
wtoen’s franchise, and we are confident 
that you , will attach the greater weight 
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to our views because wo have had prac- 
tical experience of administrative work on 
Local Bodies. 

Signed by the following. — 

C. L. Narasamma Garu, Anantapur Dis- 
trict Board, Aiiantapui. 

Hatti Pillamma Garu, Taluk Board, 
Dharmavarain. 

Venkata Narasamma Garu, Taluk Board, 
ICadiri. 

Kanni animal, North Arcot District 
Board, Vellore. 

Balambal, North Arcot District Board, 
V'oliorc. 

Mmiiammal, Taluk Board, Guciiyatham. 
Mrs Julia Nathaniel, Ta-luk Board, 
Vellore. 

Miiniammal, Municipal Council, Vel- 
lore. 

Mrs. J. Nathaniel, Member, Sc»condary 
Education Boa.rd, Municipal Council, 
Vellore. 

Krishiiavoni Ammal, South Arcot Dis- 
trict Board, Ouddaloro. 

C. Amirthammal, South Arcot District 
Board, Cuddalorc. 

Eihirajammal, Taluk Board, Kallaku- 
richi. 

Krislmavoni Ammal, Taluk Board, 
Villupuram, 

K. I^attammal, Taluk Board, Tirukojd- 
lur. 

Navanitha Ammal, Taluk Board, Vrid- 
dachalam, 

Mrs. M. E. Ferioro, Medical Prac- 
tionor, Municipal Oniincil, (tuddaloro. 
iinshnavoni Ammal, Municipal Council, 
Villupnram. 

M. Siindari Adappa, South Canara Dis- 
trict Board, Mangalore. 

Shnmhhavi U. Punja, B.A,, Seeroiary, 
Mahila Sabha, Member, District Edu- 
cational Council, wSouih Canara Dis- 
trict Board, Mangalore. 

N. Lalitabai Riibbarno, Vice ProHidcnt, 
Mahila vSabha, and Depressed Classes 
Mission, Member, District Educational 
Council, Municipal Council, Mangalore, 

Lasmrammal, Chingleput District Board, 
Ohingleput. 

Blmgirathi Bri Bam, Theosophical 
Rocioby, Adyar, Chingleput District 
Board, Chingleput. 

R. Bajarathnam, Taluk Board, Ohingle- 
pufc. 

O. Kannammal, Taluk Board, Cbnjee- 
vara. 

Kuppammal, Taluk Board, Tiruvallur, 
Mrs. Bonny, Taluk Board, Saidapet. 

L. Subbalaksmi, Municipal Council, 
Saidapet, 
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Mrs. E/ajarathnam, Municipal Gouncil, 
Chmgleput. 

B. Laksnii Gurumurti, B.A., Ckittoor 
District Board, Ciiittoor. 

Mrs. A. M. Bedford, Chittoor District 
Board, Cliittoor. 

V. Pappamma, Taluk Board, Madana- 
palle, 

K. Peddamuneamma, . Taluk Board, 
Puttur. 

T. Cliinnanimal, Taluk Board, Tirut- 
tani. 

Mrs, A. M. Bedford, Registered Medi- 
cal Practioner, Taluk Board, Chittoor. 

Muthammal, Coimbatore District Board, 
Coimbatore. 

C. Pappammal, Taluk Board, Palladam. 

K. Rathinam, Taluk Board, Bhavani. 

K. B. Sundarambal, Taluk Board, 

Erode. 

O. Pappammal, Municipal Council, 
Tiruppur. 

Ranganaikamma, Pakkala, Ganjam Dis- 
trict Board, Berhampore. 

G. Sivakantamma, Municipal Council, 
Berhampore 

P. Sowbhagyavatamma, Member, Dis- 
trict Ednentional Council, Municipal 
Council, B'Cibamporc. 

V Sundarainma, Stamp-Vendor, Muni- 
cipal Council, Cbicacole 

P. Ranganayakamma, Taluk Board, 
Berhampore. 

A. Venkataramanamma, Taluk Board, 
RassO'Ie. 

D. Pushpalavaneoyamma, Taluk Board, 
Bajabmundry. 

J. Purusliotham, Taluk Board, Tuni. 

Damaraju Lak.shmamnia, West Godavari 
District Board, Elloro. 

R. Ramayamma, Taluk Board, Kovvur. 

Annamma Gaiidham, Taluk Board, 
Ongolo. 

R, Annapurnamma, Taluk Board, 
Bapatln. 

G. Nagaiiiinu, M'um<‘i]>al Council, Ohirala. 

T. Bcofchanmiu, Muni<‘ipal Council, 
Masulipntam. 

Srimatbi Kav<‘rl Arnmal, Madura District 
Board, Madura. 

Maiy Rnnakammal, Madura District 
Board, Madura. 

M, Ravcuu Ammal, Taluk Board, 
DindiguL 

Bubbammal, Taluk Board, Madura. 

M. Kavori Ammal, Municipal Council, 
DindiguL 

A* R. Aminahi Amma, Malabar District 
Board, Calicut* 

Satyabama Runchi Amma, Malabar Dis- 
trict Board, Calicut. 

M* A. Lakshmy^ Taluk Board, Ohirakkal. 


M. Narayani Amma, Taluk Board, 
Kottayam. 

T. Kalyanikutti Ammal, Taluk Board, 
Calicut. 

R. iMadhavi Ammal, Taluk Board, Ernad. 

E. Ammalu Kovilamma, Taluk Board, 
Walluvanad. 

P. Ikkah Amma, Taluk Board, Ponnani. 

E. Narayanikuttyamma, Municipal Coun- 
cil, Calicut. 

R. P. Nai’ayani Amma, Municipal Coun- 
cil, Cannanore. 

Mrs. L. G. Barnard, Municipal Council, 
Cochin. 

M. Maragathavalli Ammal, Taluk Board, 
Tiruppattur. 

T. M. Runj ammal, Taluk Board, Srivilli- 
puttur. 

Mrs- Vincent Raj, President, Virudba- 
nagar Women’s Association, Municipal 
Council, Virudhanagar. 

iM. Maragathavalli Ammal, Municipal 
Council, Karaikudi. 

Shrimathi Riiiij ammal, Municipal Couii- 
cjI, Srivillipnttur 

Radhabai Subbarayan, B A., Zamindai’ni 
of Kiimaramangalam, Chairman, 
Madras Presidency Maternity & Child 
Welfare Association, Salem District 
Board, Salem. 

Chiunammal, Zamindarm of Goundamn- 
palayam, Salem District Board, .Salem. 

R. V. K. Kripavathianimal, Salem Dis- 
trict Board, Salem. 

S. V. Mahalakshmiamma, Taluk Buar<l, 
Salem. 

Thillaiammnl, Taluk Board, Namakkal. 

N. Madliavi Ammal, Municipal Council, 
Salem. 

Mahnlakshmi Varathaswamy, Muni<‘ipal 
Council, Salem. 

day ammal, Tan j ore District Board, I’an- 
Joro. 

Elizabcih Ammal, Taluk Board, Mannar- 
gudi. 

V, Elij?;abeth Ammal, iMunudpal Council, 
Mannargudi. 

Sri mail Lingarmnal, Tinncvelly Disirict 
Board, Tinncvelly. 

Padinavati Ammal, Tinnovolly District 
Board, Tinncvelly, 

Brimati T^ingannnal, Taluk Board, Koil- 
patU. 

Padmavati Ammal, Taluk Board, Tinno- 
velly, 

Bornathai Doraiammal, Municipal Cmm- 
oil, Palamcoitnh, 

M. Kamalam Ponnusamy, Municipal 
Council, Palamcottah, 

Fadmavatht Ammal, Municipal Oonnesl, 
Tinnaveliy. 

Mrs. D. Manool, Mnnicipal Council, Ttiti** 
corin. 
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Lakshiiai Ammal, Taluk Board, Kulittaiai. 

Ponnaiumalj Taluk Board, Udayar- 
palayaiu. 

Ambiijatbanima], Municipal Council, 
Srirangam. 

Vienkataramanamnia Tenncti, /Miember, 
District Educational Council, Taluk 
Board, Vizagapatani. 

Pesaparoddi Sithamma, Taluk Board, 
Bobbin. 

Pedda Munna Bayamina, Municipal 
Council, Tirupati. 

Mathusn Janakammal, Taluk Board, 
Madurantakain. 

Yalia Tharnburati Avipro, Ko vi la kam, 
Malikhana'-kolder, Taluk Board, Wallu- 
vanad. 

Pedda Munna Bayamma, Taluk Board, 
Tirupati. 

Mary Manickavasagain, Taluk Board, 
Satiur, 

S'rimati Gnana Vein, Taluk Board, 
Madanapalle. 

P. Venkata Subbamma, iMunicipal Coun- 
cil, Bezwada. 

G. Ponnammal, Taluk Board, Bamnad, 

G. Vengamma, Taluk Board, Gooty. 

S, Krishnammal, Bamnad District Board, 
Madura. 

S. Kriabnammal, Taluk Board, Siva- 
ganga. 

A. B. Bainakkal Ammal, Taluk Board, 
Coimbafcoro. 

A. Venkata Sitamma, Kisfcna District 
Board, Kistua Dt. 

Gadlie Kanakavalli Ammal, Guntur Dis- 
trict Board, Guntur. 

Soetha Bai, Bdlary District Board, 
Bellary. 

S. Thayammal, Municipal Council, 
Madura. 

M. Kannu Ammal, Taluk Board, 
Trichinopoly. 

V. P. Ornana Amnia, Taluk Board, 
Kurumbrauful . 

B. Sundorainbal Mirasiclar, Taltik I^oard, 
Tiruturait)umli. 

S. Maugamma, Miinicnpul Council, 
Bellary. 

F. Sundaramma, District Board, Guntur. 

0. Bukmani Amma, District Board, 
Cuddapab, 

0, Poamavattir Bin, District Board, 
Cuddapab. 

Subbamma, Taluk Board, Tadpatn. 

B. Acbamma, Taluk Board, Annntapur. 

Chenamma, District Board, S. Kanara. 


0474. Do you desire now to make a 
statement or to add anything to tb<x3e 
Memoranda? — I understand I will bare 
to. iippear before the full Ck>mmittee on 


Tuesday- T think 1 would rather make 
my statement then. 

C475. You approcialo that our hope is 
that your <lcLaile(l cxaminalion may be 
taken this a Iter noon ? — Ves 

C17h. Aiul if you think that there is 
vsufficicnt 111 the iMomorumla to enable 
tlio siib-coiuniit(.oo to carry out that de- 
tailed exaininatioii, ihon 1 agree that 
you should mate your .staleniniib only 
beloro the mam (^>niinittc(' H — If you 
would permit mo to sny n f\‘w words 
about the Main la Sainiti I would like to 
do so. 

0477. Please The Mahiln 8amiti is a 
successor to tlio Women’s organisations 
which were started and carriinl on in 
Bengal since th(‘ <‘arly <»ighti<‘s of the 
last century, through llu* tdl’ort of pioneer 
workers. It was fmmdml in 190/> with 
the late 11,11. Tlio Maharanee Sumiii 
Douco of Ooocli fk'har as ilu^ Presidonb 
and Ml'S. P. K. Bay as ih(‘ Hec^reiary, and 
lias gradually exteiuh'd it;. aeiivitioB. 
Although its .work is mainly intended for 
B<‘iigal it has brought Bengal Into con- 
tact wdth various oUnu* parts o-f Tmlia, 
In 3908 this Sainiti organ isctl a Oonfer- 
onco whitdi was prcshhsl <>vi»r by Her 
Highness the Muharani*<‘ of !W<Kla, 
Thi.s Conference wa.s attmided by repro- 
Rcntaiive women number tug over »10(} from 
Bombay, Madras, Pun jali, the Central 
Provinces, am! othm* parts of India. 
About 3914 it further extend<*d Bs activi- 
ties by raising funds and setuling young 
women students t*o Englurnl for furthor 
studies and training,. For this purpose 
a Branch Assmn'ation was fornied in 
fjondon calkni the Indian WnuKofs Edu- 
cational Assmdntion which cKists ht»re to 
th<* present day, and is doing useful 
work. During the Great War the 8amiti 
stirnnl the whole of Bengal by organising 
active work in ■different cent res for tha 
purfjose of supplying (vun forts to the 
Indian sepoys in the front and to the 
nowly enlisted r<»cruits known as the 
Bengalee Double Co. In 1917 there was 
another big Conferenco of women from 
different x>arta of India, held at Calcutta 
under the auspicoB of tho Mahila SamiH 
and th(^ Bamiti came into {‘ontact with 
various women ■workers from diflPeront 
parts of India. 

In I91S the Samiti framed a detoite 
schemo for starting a Home Sdhool ana 
College for Indian girls which has since 
mater ialisod into a very useful institu- 
tion, and we have girls from various 
parts of India* 

Thus for nearly SO years the Bamiti 
has done silent and steady work for somai 
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and educational advancement. It took 
the lead on the question of women’s Suf- 
frage in Bengal at the time when the 
Indian Franchise Committee visited India 
and worked in that hehalf in co'ni unction 
iwith several women’s organisations in 
Bengal. It can therefore well claim to 
he heard on the enfranchisement of the 
Indian women. This is one point, and, 
my Lord, with your permission, I might 
emphasise the point which was brought 
forward by Miss Bickford the other day 
about Reserved seats in the Provincial 
Councils and Assemblies. 

Chairman.'} On what occasion? 

Miss Fickford. 

C478. I think probably Mrs. P. K, Sen 
is referring to my questions to the Secre- 
tary of State about the representation of 
Bengal on the Provincial Councils, and 
also in the Federal Assembly. Is that 
go? — That is so. 

'0479. The number of the question is 
7454? — It said that in Bengal with a 
population of 50,000,000 in the Provin- 
cial Councils there were five women, and 
in the Fedeial Assembly one woman, in 
Bombay with a population of 18,000,000 
(without Smd) six women in the Provin- 
cial Council and two women in the 
Federal Assembly. Madras has eight 
women in the Provincial Council and two 
in the Federal Assembly. This point I 
wanted to bring out before your Lord- 
ship. 

Chairman. 

C480. Would you tell me about your 
organisation. Have you a definite mem- 
bership? — ^Yes, we have. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

C481. Confined to Bengal only? — Yes, 
the Mahila Samiti is confined to Bengal 
only. 

Chairman. 

C482. I do not think you give us your 
total membership in your Memoranda, 
do you? Could you give me that? — ^We 
have not got it in that sort of organised 
way,^ because we have small Mahila 
Samiti’ s in almost all the districts, and 
each Association is doing work for the 
local area. We could estimate it at more 
than 1,000 at least, and there are other 
branches which have sprung up from 
the Mahila Samiti, but which are not 
exactly in the name of the Mahila Samiti, 
such as the Saroj Nalini Association which 
has 222 branches all over Bengal, and, 
especially in the rural districts. It is 
realy a part of the Mahila Samiti. There 
are other Associations whcih have also 
sprung up from this Mahila Samiti. This 
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is a sort of parent body — ^the mother I 
might call it. May Mrs. Mukerji add 
something ? 

C483. I might ask you a question on 
that last observation of yours. Are you 
meeting with much opposition from 
Indians in India? — No, I do not think so. 

C484. Is there any orgaliised opposition 
to your propaganda? — I cannot (|juite 
say that. I do not think there is. 

C485. You are not conscious of any 
strong' organised opposition? — ^Against 
our views there might be opposition. 

C486. Let me ask you in connection 
with that whether you have been carry- 
ing on any active propaganda in Bengal 
or elsewhere in favour of your sugges- 
tions with reference to the White Paper 
scheme? — There has been no sort of pro- 
paganda.^ We have held meetings in 
Calcutta, and also in the districts, but 
I cannot say that it was propaganda on 
a large 'scale against the White Paper. 

C487. Has there been evident any 
opposition to, or resistance against your 
proposals for amending the Government’s 
scheme? — ^Regarding some of our methods, 
of course, there is difference of opinion 
.with the other organisations, but J think 
their object is all the same, because we 
all want adequate representation, 1 
think. 

Miss Pickford. 

C487a. With regard to the last ques- 
tion that the Chairman has put to 
you, would it be fair to say that your 
organisation and the All-India Women^s 
Conference are entirely agreed as to the 
necessity of an adequate number of 
women being on the electoral roll in order 
to make their needs and opinions felt? 
— Yes, that is quite so, 

0488. But there is some difference 
between you as to the best way of bring- 
ing the women upon the electoral roil? 
— Yes, that is so. 

C489. That it is a difiorence of detail, 
but an agreement in principle?— Yes, 
that is so. 

0490. Am I right in thinking that 
there is a branch of the ALdndia 
Women’s Conference m ihiiigui?— Yes, 
there is; recently formed. 

0491. You are or .wore a nieruber of 
that organisation at one time?— At one 
time 3 was, yes. 

0492. ^ And the Mahila Samiti, and the 
All-India Women’s Ckmference are really 
pursuing the same objects, namely, im- 
provement ill the <Klucaiion and mmnl 
conditions of women and girls 

4 0 
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Ghairman, 

C493. Mrs, Miikerji, I rather think 
you wish to say a word or two before t^he 
general examination begins? — (Mrs 
Muhe7)i.) Yes, I wish to say that under 
tho auspices of the Mahila Samiti many 
Women^s CommHices have sprung up in 
Bengal dealing with all the different vital 
matxers that deal' with tho improvement 
of .women, such as the Women’s Union 
which has tried to bring forward in the 
Council the Immoral Traffic Bill, Wo 
want to have it passed all over India. 
It has done great work in that way. We 
have got over 2,000 ^signatures including 
those of men, and, although the Mahila 
Saniiti liawS now rather gone into tho 
background, bo give more energy to these 
no.w Associations that have sprung up'^ 
under its auspices, where the younger 
generation seem to be taking a lead--^ — 

C494 Could you give us an indication 
of the scope of the welfare work in which 
those organisations wei'o interested ? — 
Yea. One is this immoral traffic, and 
the other is that homes have sprung up 
for the children of these women who are, 

1 should say, fallen women. 

Sir Mari Singh Gout, 

0496. Foundling Homes? — ^Foundling 
Homes, and there have been several 
Vigilance Societies to watch over and to 
take care of girls who are led astray. 

Ohairnum. 

-C49U. Have those acbiviiies bc?en mainly 
urban o,r have they penofcratod into the 
rural areas P—Thoy have pemetratod into 
the rural areas. 'J’hoir conbres have boim 
urban, but they have tried to extend 
tlieir activities to rural areas. 

C497, Are you yourself conscious of 
tho organisations at work in Bengal 
known as ilie Co-operative Welfare 
Societies? — ^Yes, I am conscious of it. I 
am not a member,* I have heard of these 
societies. I am not actually a member 
of tho Co-operative Society, 

0498. Are your members, or supporters, 

to your knowledge, taking any active 
part in that workf — I cannot say about 
the Co-operative Societies. Lady Bose 
has an organisation which actually works 
in the rural areas, but it is not known 
as a Co-operative Society. You might 
put it under that head, but the work is 
in the villages to get the widows and 
women 

0499. I am thinking of the anti- 
malarial societies. Malaria after all, 


though it boiire hardly on the men bears 
even more hardly on the women? — ^That 
is more in tlie hands of the medical 
associations. Bub rnateniiby work we 
have distinctlj^ bakon a groat lead in. 
Wg have baby clinics all over Bengal, 
oven in some of tho village places, and 
especially in Calcutta, and tliere once or 
bwioe a week the Society maidens take 
it upon thomsclvcs to go there and dole 
out milk and give food to children and 
to see to their medical requirements if 
they are ill or sick in any xvay. They 
give iliom nuHlicine and scms to their 
medical requirements. We have estab- 
lished centres for the last 10 years or 
nior(% and even some of the Girl Guides 
take ])art in that». 

06(){). With regard to you,r maternity 
welfare work, have you any centres for 
training midwivesP^-We linve centres for 
training inidwives in some places. We 
have some under the auspices of the 
Governnient; wc have health visitors and 
also midwivos who go round, and they 
are paiil a nominal sum, for this nominal 
.sum they go and do ftc<’ouehement for the 
poor women who cannot go to hospitals, 
due to purdah and oilier reasons, 

0601. As an organisation you associ- 
ate work of that kind with the general 
progresa of women, material and 
political? — Yes; 1 do. In Chittagong I 
was directly conctu'iied with •this. Wo 
had a Maior%n by rommittee and I was 
for some time President of this, and we 
actually gav<‘ out clothing and wo sent 
out th(‘se midwiv<»H to tliese poor people 
who lu'tually <‘oul<l not go to hospitals, 
and f and <ither ladicis in turn visited 
the homes of the.s<^ wonum who were in 
a Htato of accouchement, 

0602. You regard tho matter of the 
franchise as it alfects women as very 
directly associat^Hl with tho advancement 
of work of that kind?— 'Yes, because I 
think, when tho laws are passed, they 
might touch on tho improvements for this 
sort of thing. ft is all a question of 
jftnance, and it is finance that is neadeu 
always. We had to raise money for 
public charity as it wore, to help these 
women. If wa have a sufficient repre- 
sentation in the Councils we might get 
the money directly from the funds put 
aside for medical or educational needs. 

C603. Would you expect the ganeml 
^[uickening of interests In affairs wMch 
is likely to follow the grant of the vote, 
in Its turn to make a contribution 
towards the interest which women would 
take in that type of work?— I think de^: 
cidedly so. 
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0504. Have you any further state- 
ments which you desire to make? — It was 
only regarding these organisations, and 
I think your Lordship has heard enough 
of that. 

Miss Mary PicJcford. 

C505 I understand that you have been 
asked to represent also the ladies who 
have sent an memoranda Nos. 42 and 
43 from Madras? — ^Yes. 

0506. You are in substantial agree- 
ment with the proposals that are put for- 
ward in those tw.o memoranda P — ^Yes, we 
are. 

0507. I think, Mrs. Sen, you are also 
in fairly close touch with the women an 
Bihar? — '(Mrs. P. K. Sen.) Yes. I was 
in Bihar for almost 15 years. That is 
why in fact I asked Mrs, Mukerji to 
come with me to say something about 
Bengal, as I was not very closely in 
touch with the work in Bengal. 

Miss Mary Pichford.'] The differences 
in points of .detail between these memo- 
randa and those that have been put in on 
behalf of the All-India Women’s Con- 
ference may be said to be that you are 
in favour of the proposal put forward by 
the Indian Franchise Committee of en- 
franchising the wives and widows of men 
with a certain property qualification, 
and they do not like that particular 
qualification. 

OJiaiTTnan I just want to say one 
word, you Mrs. Sen, or Mrs. Mukerji, 
will either of you answer these questions 
as you please? 

Miss Mary Pichford. 

0508. Is it your view that some such 
qualification as that will give a fairer 
distribution of voting strength than the 
proposal put forward by the All-India 
Women's Conference for enfranchising 
urban areas alone? — ^Yes; wo feel very 
strongly that the rural areas want 
help and we cannot leave out the rural 
areas. There should be no discrimina- 
tion between town and country. I have 
put that clearly in my memorandum. 
Both the Madras memoranda have 
stressed this point very clearly. I do 
not know whether I am in a position to 
say that they would accept anything else. 
I have said in my memorandum that I 
would be prepared to accept any other 
alternative. The Madras memoranda I 
presume all the Members of the Com- 
mittee have read. They seem to bo 
very strong on the fact that the 
vote in the rural areas is of far 
greater importance and value to 
them in educating them and raising their 
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status generally than it is to the women 
in the urban areas. In the urban areas 
they have already got a special qualifica- 
tion namely literacy. In the villages 
there are not so many literate women. 
They have already that advantage in 
the urban districts, and if another special 
qualification of adult women suff- 
rage were given in the urban areas, 
the rural areas would really be thrown 
into the background and we are afraid 
that there would really be no improve- 
ment which we all want very strongly. 
90 per cent, of the population as you all 
know are in agrioultural districts and 
it is for their improvement that we want 
wife’s votes. That would result in a 
fair and even distribution at least, if 
we 'have to accept any special qualifica- 
tions at all. 

C509. From your experience would 
you agree with a statement in memo- 
randum 43 which is sent in by ladies who 
have experience on local boards in 
Madras ? — ^Yes. 

C510. It IS a very short paragraph, so 
perhaps dt would be simpler df I read it : 

We state with full confidence and a 
real knowledge of rural conditions that 
women in rural areas have no objection 
to a vote on the husband’s qualifications 
and consider that at the present time 
and under the present circumstances in 
Indian villages it would be regarded as 
quite fair and in no way derogatory to 
women ” P — ^Yes. 

C511. Would you agree with that? — 
Yes ; wo would agree with that. 
In India the wife and husband really 
regard themselves as equal parin(*rs. 
The husband has his duties outside 
the ^ home but the wife has the 
dominating influence inside the home. 
Both of them go to make uj) the 

fortunes of the home. T do not see bow 
it can be regarded as derogatory to 
accept the husband’s iimperty qualifi- 
cations. I think it is only recognising 
the status of tlie Indian ’ %vomen that 
they are equal partners to their hus- 
bands if they were given the vote 

on ^ their husband’s property qualifi- 
cations. The Hindu law ' is mmdi 

against the women of India and it 
is very difficult to cliange thai all of a 
sudden. In the Madras iiHunoranda they 
say quite distinctly that iliey are sure 
that tlm wives’ vote will 1 m‘ *ae<*e|iiab|c. 
For Ikmgal and Bihar I can .sp<aik quite 
confidently and also for the 
Provinces. 1 have alsi^ had e^periencf% 
of talking to the women of and 

they all supported the vo| 4 > and 

4 a 2 
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do not think it is derogatory in any 

sense 

0512. I suppose it would be taken for 
granted in India as well as m England 
that a husband may influence his wife’s 
vote and a wife influence her husband’s 
because they would influence each other’s 
ideas? — Yes; certainly. 

C513. But would you say that a vo-te 
given on the husband’s property quali- 
fications would be a less independent vote 
than that given on some other qualifica- 
tion ? — The same argument was used even 
in this country^ when women first got 
their votes on the husband’s property 
qualifications, but since the vote was 
given I have heard from ladies who 
worked during those times. They say 
that it made no diflPerence to them. I 
think it would be the same in India, and 
even if it had some influence I do not see 
what harm it could do. (Mrs. Muherji.) 
May I put forward a point? I do not 
see how the qualifications would influence 
the idea of the vote. If the wife got the 
vote on her own merits, she might be 
just as much under the influence of her 
husband. 

C'514. You recognise that it may exist, 
hut it may not have anything to do with 
the electoral qualifications? — I do not see 
how it would. 

Mr. i¥. B, Jayaker. 

C515. That is an argument against 
giving votes to wives at all? — No; I do 
not see that. 

0616. I « 5 ay the argument would be 
against giving the wife a vote if she is 
going to bo influenced ? — I am saying it 
IS not against it, and it does not affect 
the vote. 

J)r. B. Amhedhar, 

0517. Quito so ? — Wo are trying to got 
a strength of vote of the women. We 
see, by the statistics, that the number of 
women with independent property quali- 
fications is much lower than that of 
husbands because in our country, accord- 
ing to the Hindu law of inheritance, the 
women do not inherit equally with the 
men. Therefore, naturally, the inde- 
pendent property qualification h much 
lower with women. Therefore, we want 
to get a strength of vote in order to pro- 
gress all the women^s causes in India, 
because, then, we can be in touch with 
^the actual laws passed. If we do not 
take advantage of this how shall we get 
the strength of the vote, because the 
figures show that under the husband^s 
XOroperty * qualification the figures are 


adopted to a great extent in Madras. 

1 need not put the figures before you 
because you have them already. That is 
the chief point. 

Miss Mary Piokford. 

C518. I want to ask you a question 
about the reservation of seats. Even 
with a fairly largo women’s franchise do 
you think that without reservation it will 
be likely under present circumstances 
that many women would be elected to 
general constituencies in competition with 
men? — (Mrs. P. K. Sen.) No. In the 
Madras memoranda the ladies say they 
have had experience of standing for 
election and that it would b© impossible 
for women to get on to the seats unless 
they were reserved seats in the beginning. 

C519. They give some figures to prove 
that which wo need not quote because 
they are in the memoranda?— Yes. (Mrs. 
Mnkerji.) it is quite impossible for them 
to get into the ropes of these elections 
which arc very knotty and tricky in the 
very beginning. You must give them a 
few years. 

0520. As it has boon difiicmlt for them 
to get on local boaixls where the fran- 
chise is very extended and women have 
a largo number of votes, it would be 
more difficult to get on to tb© local Coun- 
cils and on to the Federal Assembly?— 
Yes. 

0521. Therefore, you do attach impor- 
tance to having seats reserved for %vomon 
so that women may bo able to express 
tbeir points of view? — (Mrs. P. K. Sen.) 
Yes, under the circumstances. (Mrs. 
Mukerji.) May I add a point that only 
for one election and subject to change 
at the next election. 

0522. Only one election ?— Because one 
election carries you 5 years. Supposing 
in those 6 years, we are able to stand on 
our own merits, we ought^ to bo given 
a chance of doing so and if we find we 
are not able to stand on our merits we 
can abide by that for another election, 
but 5 years is a long time. It should 
be only time for us to get into the ropes 
and the working of it. 

052S. It would be one election only, 
would it not— 5 years? — ^It would be a 
good thing to give us the option of the 
one election. 

Ohairmm, 

0524. That is the maximum statutory 
period; it might conceivably be shorter, 
— accidents happen in the beat of 
regulated families Tt would not be 
shorter than 4 years, would it? 
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Mr. M. B, JayaJcer. 

C526. The first election would come 
at the beginning of this 5 years ^ period 
and not at the end? — ^Yes. 

(Miss Mary Pichford. 

0526. I think you are strongly in 
favour of the literacy qualification tor 
women? — (Mrs.P. Sen.) Yes j certainly. 
We should have the literacy qualification 
restored as was proposed by the Indian 
Franchise Committee. 

0527. You have seen no doubt the pro- 
posals in the White Paper that the 
women who might be voters under their 
husband’s property qualification shoult! 
have to apply. Do you think that would 
largely reduce the number of people who 
would actually be placed upon the roll. 
— ^Yes, certainly, much more than has 
been estimated by the White P^per — ^very 
mu<^h more. I do not think you would 
get one woman out of 10 applying for the 
vote if they have to apply. 

0528 The arguments have been put 
forward that there would certainly m 
some parts of India be objections to the 
ojficer responsible for the drawing up of 
the roll making a kind of rather de- 
tailed enquiry which would be necessary 
in order to place the name upon the roll. 
Have you any criticism to offer from 
your own experience in the Provinces 
that you know? — I have not actual ex- 
perience, but I could say that the 
difficulty could easily be overcome by 
saying The wife of so-and-so ”, Ther4 
would be absolutely no difficulty that 
way. I think it has been over-estimated 
— ^the difficulty about the officers going 
and making enquiries like they do. Is 
that what you refer to? 

0529. Yes ? — I think the difficulties have 
really been over-estimated and it can 
easily be done because the husband’s 
name will be put on the roll ; at the same 
time the wife’s name also could be put 
on the roll. I do not see the difficulty 
there. 

0530. You realise that any person who 
is placed on the electoral roll has to be 
absolutely identified. Do you think it 
would be sufficient to say “ The wife of 
so-and-so”, without giving the name? — 
Yes; I think that would be because the 
husband would be there. He would be 
able to identify the wife. 

Mr. B. A. Builer. 

0531. Mrs. Sen, may I ask you a ques- 
tion about paragraph 5 of your first 
memorjandum 41? Do you know if there 
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are any records in Bengal which wouUi 
make it possible easily to establish a 
lower educational qualification than the 
one suggested? — No; I have not been 
able to find that out, I say quite frankly, 
but there must be some way of having edu- 
cational qualifications tested. I have 
not gone into those details further. 

0532. The next question was about 
paragraph 12 of your memorandum. You 
say that the qualifications for the Upper 
Chamber should be such as to secure the 
eligibility of a considerable number of 
women.? — Yes. 

0533. Does that refer to proposal No. 
27 of the White Paper which gives the 
qualifications for a member of the Coun- 
cil of State? — Yes. 

0534. Would you regard those as slmt- 
ing out women candidates for the Council 
of State.? — Yes, but we wanted educa- 
tional qualifications as well. 

0535. You say ''the qualifications 1 
wanted to know whether you meant the 
qualifications for membership? — Yes. 

0536. That is what Proposal 27 refers 
to? — I have not studied that question. 

0537. Would you be able to tell us 
what further ♦qualifications you would liki^ 
added for the sake of women? — I think, 
if you admit the wives of propertied men 
in the Lower Chamber, you could allow 
them also in the Upper Chamber. 

-0538. I think we are at cross purposes, 
because 1 take your memorandum to 
mean the qualifications of candidates for 
the Council of State as apart from the 
question of franchise? — Yes. 

0539. Is that what your memorandum 
means? — It says "the qualifications for 
the Upper Chamber should be such as to 
secure the eligibility of a considerable 
number of women.” That is what I have* 
said, and that is what has been said in 
the Madras moraoraiida also. The Wliite 
Paper is not quite clear on that point. 

0540. I want to get clear whether you^ 
are referring to the qualifications of the 
candidate, that is to say, that he should 
be over 30 years of age and so forth, or 
whether you mean the franchise, because 
it is different surely in your niomornn- 
dum.? — J moan the former* 

0541. Which are you referring to 
there? — The quaWfications of the can- 
didate. 

0542. You only refer to the qualifica- 
tions? — Yes. We want repr<’Hentation 
there too, because it is most important 
that we should be adequately representeti 
in the Upper Chamber, which is the mmi 
conservative Chamber, I should say, m 
regards women Js legislations 

♦ 4 0 3 
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C543. My question was restricted solely 
to the qualifications, and I wanted to ask 
you whether you had any other sugges- 
tions to add to Proposal No. 27 of the 
White Paper? — ^No; I have not. (Mrs 
MuJcerji,) May I suggest something, and 
that is to give educational qualifications, 
not of a very high standard, but some- 
thing like upper iprimary? 

0544. I wonder if you would refer to 
paragraph 7 of Memorandum No. 43 from 
Madras. This memorandum says that the 
Government do not give any figures or 
state reasons for arriving at the ratio of 
1 to 7 as a figure?— (Mrs. P. K. 8 e 7 i,) 
Yes. 

0545. Perhaps it would help you if I 
told you that the gross figure that we 
have calculated is a figure of one woman 
to 4.8 men — that is the actual ratio gross? 
— ^That is the actual ratio? 

0546. Yes. The gross — before you allow 
any deductions for overlapping? — There 
would be a large number of deductions. 

0547. That is why I am giving you the 
explanation which is asked for m this 
memorandum, and I can give you actually 
the figures, if you desire, upon which it 
is based?-— '(Mrs. P. K. Sen.) It gives 1 
in 7 here. 

0548. ^ I may explain to you fcho gross 
figure is 1 to 4.8, but when you have 
allowed for the overlap of tho difTerent 
qualifications you arrive at the figure of 
1 to 7? — Yes, X think that is whab it is. 

G549. Do you not regard 3 to 4.8 as a 
gross figure as being more satisfactory? 
— ^Yes, that is, of course, more satisfac- 
tory. 

8ir B'ari Sinqh Oovr. 

C|)50. Can you avoid an overlap ?“- 
,We cannot avoid overlap because there 
are some women who would come under 
tho literacy qualification and who would 
have husbands. 

^ C55L Who would bo married ?— Yes. 

Mr. F. S. Ooc.hs. 

^ C552. May I ask yon about the educa- 
tion qualification ? T)o you hold that the 
only education qualification should bo 
simply literacy?— Certainly. 

0553. Coming to tho election to tho 
Assembly, do you know how it is pro- 
posed that women eboulcl bo elected to 
the Assembly— that is to say, it is pro- 
posed they should be elected by the mem- 
bers of the Provincial Legislature? — ^Yes. 

0554. Are you in favour of that? — No, 
we do not agree with that, because that 
would be an indirect election. We want 
edme form of direct election. It would 
really be much better and it would 
educate the #omen for wlfat they had to 


face later on. Some form of direct elec- 
tion IS what we would prefer, and I 
think that proposal that the capital town 
should be tho constituent area and women 
from all over the Province would be 
allowed to stand for election is a pro- 
posal which appeals to us. Under that 
it would be taken by rotation. That 
would be really much more satisfactory 
than having indirect election. 

C555. You think it would be tho best 
method? — I do think so. 

C556. You wore asked just now by Mr, 
Butler about the qualifications for the 
Upper Chamber. The qualification for 
a member of the Upper Chamber is, first 
of all, a property qualification? — Yes. 

C557 Secondly, he must bo a member 
of another Legislature, a Provincial one 
or a Federal one? — Yes. 

C558. Or must hold any special quali- 
fication conferred for distinguished pub- 
lic .services? — ^Yes. 

C559. Tlioso are the three qualifica- 
tions? — Yes. 

C560. You think that would rule out 
a groat many women?— Yes. There would 
he very few, in fact none, there, because 
many of them have not got the property 
qualification, and in the case of ho other 
two qualifications they do not apply fco 
Indian women at all. 

C501. What T would like you to state, 
if you could, is what additional qualifica- 
tion you ^ suggest? — Perhaps matricu- 
lation qualification for the Upper Cham- 
ber. 

C562. You oonsklor Matriculation 
should be a qualifieatimi ? — Yes. Per- 
haps for the Upper Chamber you may 
need a high qualifieation, l)Ut at the 
same time I feel it would he shutting 
out women who are doing important 
work. Many of them havt^ not even the 
Matriculation qualifieation. But if you 
want women in the I/Ogislatures in the 
beginning of the Constitution you would 
jmrhaps have to do with the Matricula- 
tion test, but even thtm there would 
be very few women\s w'‘omen who would 
be able to show that. 

Sir Eari Singh Gout. 

0563. They would have to contribute 
to the discussion in the Upper Chamber, 
and they would play a very responsible 
part in the administration of yhe coun- 
tryP—Yes. 

0564, Therefore, you must have highly 
qualified woman if they are to represent 
the women of India in the Upper Cham- 
ber P— Yes, (Mrs, L. MukerjL) It is a 
matter on which a great deal of mmmotk 
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sense is also needed. A young woman 
who has very high qualifications would 
not be as capable as an older woman who 
has had experience of social vork but 
has not the advantage of academical 
qualifications. 

C665. That commonsense must be 
brought home to the o'Jher members of 
the Upper Chamber, otherwise that 
commonsense is no good at alP — (Mrs. 
Sen.) But our statistics show that many 
of the qfiief women workers have no 
academical qualifications, and therefore 
you would shut them out if you put on a 
very high qualification. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaher. 

C566. Among those who are at present 
prominent women workers for the 
women’s cause how many have academi- 
cal qualifications, speaking in the lan- 
guage of percentage? — ^Very few. I can- 
not speak in percentages, but certainly 
the percentage is less than 50 per cent. 

C567. You apprehend that by setting 
up academical qualifications of that kind 
these women who have been pioneers in 
the movement would be shut out? — ^Yes. 

0568. Which would be very disastrous P 
— ^Yes, I think so. There are very few 
of us who have academical qualifications. 

Mr. F. S. Cocks. 

C569. Would you be in favour of the 
wife of the man who had property quali- 
fications for the State Council being 
eligible for the State Council? — (Mrs. 
P, K. Sen) Yes, I think so, because their 
social status would be the same, and I 
think that would be quite fair. 

C670. Have you any views as to how 
they should be elected to the Council of 
Stated — ^Well, there are no reserved seats 
now, and since in the White Paper you 
are giving reserved seats in the Federal 
Legislatures and the Provincial Tiegisla- 
ture, thto. should be reserved seats 
in the CJpi-- * Chamber also, because 
here it is most important that 
women should be represented. But 
it is very difficult to say the numbers — 
I do not know what the proportion should 
be — ^but we want at least some reserved 
seats there. 

C571. The Governor-General has power 
to nominate 10 members to the Upper 
Chamber? — Yes. 

C572. Would you be satisfied if it was 
said one or two out of the 10 should be 
women ? — I do not think we should 
like that at all — without some form 
of an election — some kind of election 
would be much better, 

C573. Bo you mean some form of elec- 
tion by women or by general electorates? 
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— ^No, by general electorates. (Mrs. L. 
Mukerji.) From each Province, I should 
say — an open election, not chosen from 
the Provincial seats in the Council,* 
Chairman. 

C574. Direct P— Yes.* 

Mr. F. S. Cocks. 

C575. You say in your memorandum 
that women in India have always been 
free from communal differences? — Yes. 

C576. Could you expand that a liitlo? 
Do you mean to say that women in India 
I have never been interested very much in 
the differences between the various re- 
ligions P — No, I do not tliini# so, really. 
They have had no communal differences 
so far. They are united on that one 
point at least. In any work that wo do 
in any of the Provinces — and I have 
worked on various bodies — we do not find 
this communal question coming in at all. 

C577. Is it confined to the men? — So 
far, I think. It might penetrate, I 
think, to women also, but wo do not want 
it. 

Sir Han Singh Gour. 

C578. And it does not penetrate in a 
good many men eitborP— (Mrs. L. 
Mnhet'ii.) In Bengal we had a repre- 
sentation to the Governor from the 
women there, and there were women 
of all typos— Giijeratis, Muhninmadam, 
Hindus, Marathas, Parsecs, and Ben- 
galis. T am a member of at least 
six or seven associations in Calcutta, and 
the communal question havS never come in. 

Mr. F. S. Cocks. 

C679. Yon fed no rivalry or enmity in 
that respect? — Rivalry in ordinary cir- 
cumstances in life but not communal. 

Chairman. 

0580. How do you account for that fact? 
Can you account at all for the fact that 
the communal diffcr-onces are mtudi Ics^ 
to be observed in the case of women than 
in the case of men? — T think Ixicanst* the 
communal differences come in the pro- 
fessions. It is in the rivalry in profcB- 
sional qualifications that they cotne in 
and the men stick to them ; hut W 4 » have 
not any professions, and no rivalry ho 
far has bc^cm produced- htxvi) not 
come in contact with the idea at alL 

^Notc. — Buhsccpicntly, in com*cUtig the 
evidences the witness wished the follmv- 
ing reply to be mibsiiiufed ftir 
answers to Quastions Co73 and Co74 : 

''The election to fclusso scats niighl 
by the wonam members uf all 
the Tj<“^gjsIaturcH who might Conn 
an oleetoral college for the purpose/* 

4 (I 4 
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This communal idea comes in when you 
come in contact with the rivalry for 
posts in public positions or in profes- 
sional occupations. That is usually the 
point where the communal idea comes 
in and one considers there are so many 
Muhammadans and so many Sikhs. But 
with women not having to go for that, 
the idea never comes in at all. 

0581. In your experience do the com- 

munal prejudices arise in the case of 
boys in the homeP — No, I do not find it 
so at all. j 

0582. About what age in the case of 
boys does ftie communal pi'ejudice begin 
to show itself? Is it when they leave 
the home? — I think, dec^^dedly, when they 
enter into their professions. 

0583. That is your strong impres- 
jaion ?' — That is my strong impression!. 
There is always something common 
touching the case of women which brings 
them together, and they never think of 
communal ideas. I have worked along- 
side with Muhammadans, Hindus, 
Gujeratis, and when thero is rivalry for 
some post in the Association, such as 
office bearers, the communal idea 
honestly has never oome in at all. 

Mr. M. Jl, Jayaker. 

0584. Do not they come in when the 
young child is sent to the communal 
school or college? — Yes, that is why wo 
are so much against the communal 
school, but on going to the Hindu 
school, I do not think the childr-cn think 
really about the communal idea — as 
mothers, wo must say so, I think. 

0585. If a child goes to a Hindu 
college or a Hindu university, or to a 
Muslim college or a Muslim university, 
does it not become tainted with com- 
munal ideas by reason of its isolation 
from the general community? — 1 do 
not think so. In the case of a 
child of that age the professors do not 
touch on these points* it is only in- 
struction that is given. Until they begin 
to go into the world and think of these 
social distinctions, which come from 
going into the world, according to my 
experience, I have never found a child 
has touched on communal differences in 
his speech or in his conversation. (Mrs. 
P. Sen,) May I supplement that? 
We in fact passed a resolution at the 
All-India Conference, asking for the 
doing away of these communal insti- 
tutions* The women are very much 
Against these communal institutions— 
w# do not want them* 


Begum Shah Nawaz. 

C586. Is it not the fact that the 
woman’s movement is international in 
its outlook all over the world? — Yes. 

0587 Is it not also a fact that in this 
matter we have the support of all 
parties? — That is so*. 

t 

Dr. B. It. Amhedkar,. 

588. Is it to be inferred that these 
communal differences would very likely 
spread to the women if the wdtnen were 
to enter the professions? — (Mrs. D* 
Mukerj'i.) I do not think so. I think 
that woman by nature is free from such 
communal feelings on account of her sex. 

0589. For instance, to-day the struggle 
or scramble for jobs and professional 
appointments is really confined to the 
men ? — ^Yos. 

0590 Largely, beenuHo women in India 
are not ealning members of tho family? 
— I quite SCO your point. 

0591. Thero fore, to take the case of 
education, if a largo section of women 
along with men were entering that pro- 
fession, and other profoasions as a 
result of education, on your own analysis, 
perhaps the thing would develop among 
women? — Tt is quite possible. I cannot 
answer that point until rwo see tho result. 

0592. I a])i)roc!ato that, but I just 
.wanted to put tho point to you? — 1 feel 
in a future time, when our women will 
be in a position to go in bo the professions, 
that tho communal business might die 
out altogether. I anticipate that. 

Dr. B, B, Amhedkar,2 X hope so. 

Chairman* 

0593. You think women have more 
common sense than men? — Yes, I honestly 
think so. 

Begum Shah Nawaz* 

C5i>4. They aro supposed to be the 
better half ” ? — One of our poets, writing 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth century, 
said: ** Women are born diplomats 

Chairman* 

0595. Well, I must preserve complete 
impartiality on that?^ — Men have ad- 
mitted that women are more intuitive, 
and if you are more intuitive, you act 
on your common sense. Men are more 
likely to base their arguments on facts, ^ 
hut women will go on their intuition and ' 
I think that all goes in with common 
sense. 

Chairman*} The great advantage of 
acting on intuition is that you cannot 
be proved to be wrong. 
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Mr. Cocks, 

C596. I will not pursue that point, but 
does what you say as to tli% oo-mparative 
immunity of women from communal 
diil^erences apply to such questions as 
Untouchability.P — Yes, so far women have 
accepted Untouchability as it is because 
you must understand that Untouchability 
sprang up from hygienic principles. The 
Untouchables usually led unhygienic lives 
and, therefore, we had to isolate them. 
We accepted it as a tradition, and, 
generally, because of hygienic principles, 
all these Untouchables were isolated. 
Their professions were rigid then, bub, 
since they are not so much tied to their 
professions, the Untouchable idea will 
also die away, I think 

■Sir Kari Singh Gout, 

C59'7. Untouchability is a heritage of 
law^^ — ^But there was the hygienic prin- 
ciple, too. 

C598. As those laws have been relaxed, 
Untouchability is going ? — Yes, but the 
chief idea was that, if a man had to 
deal with unhygienic things, we did not 
like to bring him into the home and let 
him touch anything. Often he would be 
dealing with refuse, and, naturally, even 
women when they have children and want 
them to be sanitary and clean did not 
like them to touch him. But it was on 
no other ground. It was based on purely 
hygienic principles. Now that we are 
having sanitation |ind all modern methods 
and i-deas of cleanlfness, we feel that this 
idea of UntouChabilit;^ will die out. It 
was not due to any prejudice from the 
women's point of view that there were 
any restrictions in the matter of Un- 
touchability. 

Mr. Cocks, 

0599. Would you say with regard to 
legislation affecting women and children 
that India is not so advanced as many 
other countries in the West? — I think so. 

0600. Do you think that such legisla- 
tiot will not have much chance of being 
carried out unless there is a large body 
of women electors ? — Certainly, because 
the men do not have time to think of 
thipe things — they are so full of adminis- 
traijve difficulties that with them come 
first, but to the women the social welfare 
of the community would be the first 
idea. In the case of men, so often the 
jfirst idea is something quite different. 

Sir Kari Singh Gout, 

0601. May I explain to you what we 
have ^ been doing this morning. Tbit 
morning we have# been examining 


Ra]kumari Amrit Kaur and Mrs. Hamid 
All, and they entirely agree with you 
that communalising is the bane of 
nationalism and must go. They are not 
in favour of any communal electorates? 
— (Mrs. P. K, Sen.) Quite so. 

0602. You agree with them so far? — 
Yes. 

0603. I see from your memorandum 
that you differ from them on this point, 
namely, that you want the wife to have 
the husband's qualification and so can 
go on the roll? — ^Yes. 

0604. They say we do not want the 
wife to have the qualification of the hus- 
band, but she should go on the electorate 
roll on the strength of her own qualifica- 
tion ? — ^Yes. 

0605. That is one point on winch you 
differ ? — ^Yes. 

0606. That is the only one on which 
you have any real difference with them, 
otherwise you entirely agree with them? 
—Yes. 

0607. That is a point of detail? — ^Yes. 

0608. What you really want is a larger 
vote for women. It does not matter how 
it IS got — that IS the only question be- 
tween you on that? — Yes. 

0609. And they also want a larger vote 
for women. It does not matter how it 
comes, though they have (a prejudice 
against the wife getting a vote upon her 
husband's qualification? — {Mrs. Sen.) 
That IS quite right, but as I have already 
said, we have also got a disinclination to 
leaving out the rural areas. 

Dr. B. B. Ainhedkar. 

0610. There is just one question 1 
would like to ask you, Mrs. Sen. You 
haxe explained your views with regard to 
the represehtation of women in the 
Federal Lower House, and , you have 
stated your objection to the provision 
made in the White Paper for indirect 
election,^ — Yes, 

0611# I do not find anywhere your 
views as to the provisions made for the 
representation of women in the Provin- 
cial Legislatures, except, of course, that 
you have expressed generally that you 
would not like anV provision which 
savours of communalism? — Yes, 

0612. Have you anythiifg to sugges-ji on 
that? — I did not quite follow the ques- 
tion. 

0613. In the Provincial legislatures 

several seats are provided which are to be 
filled by women?— Yes. t 

0614. No detailed provisiohs are kid 
down in the White Paper as to how those 
seats are to be filled. It is Appendix 111, 
of the White Paper, on page 93. Under 
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‘‘ Geneial,” Madras, out of 152, 6 

women 5 Muhammadan, 29, including one 
woman. This is all the provision that 
exists m the White Paper, so tar? — ^Wo 
would like to do away with all these com- 
munal reservations. If you would give 
us SIX seats m each of the Provinces, 
that would be much better, and we should 
be able to fill these seats with the best 
women available. 

0615. Plave you any other method by 
which these six seats could be filled up? 
— Yes ; capital city, for the Federal 
Assembly, 1 have already answered that 
question. It would be the same for the 
Provincial Assembly also. The capital 
city and other principalities would be 
the constituent areas of the Province, it 
would be a small electorate. It would 
not mean so much exjDense, and women 
from all over the Provinces would be ablo 
to stand for the seats. 

0616. You would have one capital city 
to return six women in Madras? — No. 
They, would have their separate consti- 
tuencies for dijGFerent principalities of 
the Province, 

0617. The question I wanted to ask 
was how far you agree? Wlonld you be 
prepared, as a matter of concession to 
the communal sentiment of the various 
communities, that rwhilo making arrange- 
ments on the basis of a joint olectoirato 
for the return of such women in the 
Legislative Councils, to have a permis- 
sion rosciving a certain number of seats, 
for jnstance, for the Mirsluu women, 
keeping the total llio same?— We are 
against communal reservation. 

C618. I can quite understand your 
objection to having a separate electorate 
of Hindu women to return .five Hindu 
women and a separate electorate of 
Muslim women to return one Muslim 
uoman. What I want to know is this: 
Whether you have also the same objec- 
tion to a system in which both the 
Hindu women and the Muslim ^women 
would vote together in a common con- 
stituency — a joint constituency, iwith this 
reservation, that, at least, one seat would 
be reserved for a M|islim woman? — They 
■would all vote for the Muhammadan 
lady. ^ 

0*19. I know that you would probably 
be so generous that you may give more. 
Would yon bo prepared to aipprove a 
reservation being made by law that just 
one should he reserved for a Muslim 
woman? — ISfesj that is already there, and 
we have to^acoept that. 

0620. That may be on the basis of 
separate electorate, it^is not stated how 


it would be. Therefore, I wanted to get 
your opinion on the matter. The de- 
tailed provieijons (a© to how these six 
seats in Madias are to bo filled are not 
found in the White Papei ? — That shojjld 
be a joint electorate of men and women? 

C621. I do not know. At least Mr. 
Butler might be ablo to enlighten us as 
to how those six seats arc going to be 
filled? — (Mrs. Mukerji.) Wo do not, if it 
can bo avoided, want any communal 
distinction. 

Dor. B. 11. Anihedka/i I quite f ollow 
3 'ou. I am asking you whether you 
would be pi'epared to moderate your 
objection, to this extent, tliat you would 
have a joint electorate with one seat 
reserved, so as not to <listurb the com- 
munal balance. 

Mr. Butte.r.} I think that Dr. 
Ambedgar will find this at ipago 91, para- 
graph 8: ‘‘ The precise doctoral machin- 
ery to be employed in the constituencies 
for the special women’s seats is still 
under consideration.” 

Dr. B. B. Amhedkar.'} Thorofore, I 
was asking whothor those seats would be 
filled by separate dectorates of women 
in the general constituency; it is not 
made dear hero. 1 do not know how it 
is done, because I find in the Table 
given on ipage 9'3» wats allocated under 
separate heads. Under ** Cileneral,” six 
women’s scats, under “ Muhamnuidan,” 
one; that rather gives mo the impres- 
sion that you would have a sopairate 
electorate of Muslim Wlfmon only, so that 
the result would be that 28 would be 
men, and one a woman. T do not know; 
r seek for information upon the point. 

Chairman. 

0622. I think we had*boUer use this 
afternoon in getting information out of' 
thf Witnesses. Will you return to the 
point? - (Mrs. Sen.) It would not bo at 
least a separate women’s electorate. 

Dr, B. B. Amhedhar. ^ 

0623. If left to you, you might give 
them all the six, or more than that? — 
Quite. 

0624. I moan, in view of the fear that 

there may be none? — Yes. # 

Mr. M. B. Jayaker. * 

0625. Do I take it, Mrs. Sen, that 
your objection is to a communal reserva- 
tion of women’s seats on the basis of 
dommunalism, as also to a communal 
electorate? Is that so? — ^Yee. 

^ 0626. And that, even if the electionr 
was made by a joint electorate of Hindta 
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men and women and Muslim men and 
women, your objection would be the 
same, if the reservation was m favour 
of a Muhammadan woman on the basis 
of her caste ? — Yes , we do not want it 

C6'27. Even if the electorate were joint 
between the two communities? — No, not 
it it were joint. 

C628. If the electorate was joint, 
would you agree to the reservation of 
one or more seats for a Muhammadan 
woman? — ^Yes, we would agree to that. 

C629. I am asking you, because in the 
morning evidence was given and the Wit- 
nesses expressed their view to be very 
strongly both against communal reserva- 
tion seats and communal electorates. 
Therefore, may I take it, that your view 
on that point is diiferent from their 
view? — It is not different from their 
view. We have all along said that we 
do not want any communalism. Of course, 
if it IS thrust upon us, we shall have 
to do it. 

C630. I am asking your opinion, and I 
am putting a specific question. Supposing 
the election was by a joint electorate of 
men and women, Hindu and Muslim, but 
there was to be one or more seats 
reserved for a Muhammadan woman, 
what would be your view? — I would have 
no objection then, because we would have 
no other way, I think. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, 

0631. She says she has no objection, in 
the circumstances; not that she has not 
an objection in principle ? — Of course, 
everything is under the circumstances. 

Mr. M. B, Jayaker. 

0632. Then I find that in your Memo- 
randum, paragraph 9, you approve of the 
wives^ vote? — ^Yes. 

0633. May I know if your opinion is 
shared by a large number of women from 
the Province which you represent? — ^Yes, 
a very large number. 

0634- What would be the opinion of 
those women whose only chance of coming 
into the electorate would be through the 
wives’ vote? Would it be in favour, or 
against, this method ? — In favour, of 
course- 

C635. Is the charge just and true that 
those who are at the present moment 
opposed to this method are mostly women 
who already will come in by some other 
door, either the education qualification or 
the property qualification? Is that charge 
true? — ^Yes, quite true; they would all 
be coming in under the literacy qualifica- 
tion. 


C636. Therefore, it is the opinion of 
women who are already enfranchised? 
Yes. 

C637. Have we the opinion of women 
who would not be enfranchised, except 
through the wives’ vote? Has any such 
opinion been ascertained by some tangible 
method? — Yes. We have had experience 
in the rural districts, and they would be 
quite prepared to accept that. 

C638. Then you gO’ on in that para- 
graph to say that you want some method 
which would bring up the voting strength 
to the requisite number. I take it you 
mean by the requisite number, the num- 
ber proposed by the Lothian Committee? 
— ^Yes; that is quite the minimum. 

C639. That is 1 to 4 ? — ^That is 1 to 4. 

0640. Do you think that is the mini- 
mum — That is the minimum. 

C641, Supposing if it was something 
less than that, 1 to 8, or 1 to 9, do you 
think there would be considerable uproar 
and dissatisfaction among the women of 
India? — I am quite certain of that, and 
it would be of no use, because women 
will not go to the poll, if they are very 
few in number. 

C642. Do you think that the dissatisfac- 
tion would be so extensive and marked 
that it might lead to a suffragette 
movement in India? — Quite possibly, 
although we are quite moderate in our 
views, and, as you find, our demands are 
quite moderate; but if it is less than the 
Lothian 'Committee has recommended, I 
am sure there will be a very great up- 
roar against it. 

0643. Do you think that the political 
sense and the keenness for the vote 
amongst women is so great at the present 
moment that it may lead to a movement 
of that character .P — Yes, quite possibly. 

C644. Now some difficulty has been put 
before those who arc considering this 
question in this country, arising out of 
the Hindu custom that in the presexice of 
elders in a Hindu family the woman does 
not ever mention the name of her 
husband or the husband does not mention 
the name of the wife. You are aware of 
such a thing in orthodox Hindu familien? 
— Yes. The wife doee not mention the 
husband’s name. The husband does. 

C64d. We will take it that the wife 
does not mention the husband’s name. 
Am I riglit in saying that it h purely a 
question of social etiquette? — Yes; and it 
is dying out now. At the present time 
we find our daughters and daughters-in- 
law mentioning their husbands’ natnos. 
(Mrs. M'wherjiJ) But not amongst tht* 
masses. 
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C646. But do you think that that pre- 
sents any difficulty in the machinery 
about the wives’ vote.? — (Mrs ) I do 

not think so, 

0647. You think it is over-estimated? — 
Yes, it is over-estimated; I have tound 
that 

0648. Then I ask the last question 
about applications. Supposing the 
necessity of applications was in- 
sisted upon, you said there would 
be a very large reduction in the 
number. Can you give us some idea 
what the reduction would be ? Supposing 
it were 4,000,000 women who were asked 
to vote and the further necessity was 
that they should apply a year m advance, 
how many do you think would drop out? 
— I do not think that even 1,000,000 
would apply. 

C649. It would be safe to say that about 
three-quarters would drop out? — Yes. 

Marquess of Loihian, 

0650. You said before, 1 in 10? — I did 
say 1 in 10 before, yes. 

Sir Ilari Singh Qoui\ 

C661. It is only a guess, but she says 
it will be a very small number? — ^Vory 
small; it would be almost infinitesimal. 
(Mrs. Mukerji.) The difficulty of mention- 
ing the husband’s name may be overcome 
by the woman writing or getting someone 
else to speak for her, because 1 think in 
many cases a woman will not be able to 
mention her husband’s name. 

Mr. M. li. tTayaher, 

C652. But you are aware that, in the* 
Law Courts, when a wife is a Witness she 
has to mention her husband’s name, ami 
often does it? — Yes. 

C653. Bo I take il; that this practice, 
assuming it was at one time prevalent, 
has actually disappeared nowP—Yes. 
(Mrs. Mnk^fjL) That overcomes the 
difficulty, if you think they will do it, as 
they do it in the Law Courts. (Mrs. 
Sen,) It is dying out now; there is no 
doubt about it, 

C654, How many Hindu women, taking 
your experience in your own Province, 
will experience that difficulty now, in 
modern times? — I think two out of ten 
would not mention the name of the 
husband. 

Sir Sari Singh Gout, 

0656* But those will get a neighbour 
to mention the name?— Yes, they wlU get 
somebody else. g 


Marquess of Lothian 

C656. How many husbands will mention 
the wives’ names.? — They are all allowed 
to. 

Di\ B. B. Amhedkar,2 That is the 
point, whether the husband will mention 
the name of the wife I thin^^ 10 out of 
10 would. 

Begum Shah Nawaz, 

C657. Mrs. iBon, could you tell me 
whether the membership of the organisa- 
tion which you are representing here 
to-day is confined only to one community, 
or whether you have mombors belonging 
to all tbc communities in Bengal? — (Mrs, 
Sen,) To all communities. The original 
Memorandum was signed by all communi- 
ties; t do not know whether it is before 
you, or not? 

Chairman, 

C658. Has that been handed in? — Yes, 
I sent it in, the original copy which was 
submitted to the Indian Franchise Com-' 
mittee, and it has been signed by all 
communities. 

Begum Sha>h Nawaz. 

C659. You are one of the original mem- 
bers of the All-Tndia Women’s Con- 
ference. Is tliai not so? — Yes, I am, 

C660. You were the Treasurer of the 
Standing Committee at one time, and 
you %vere Chairman of the Standing 
Committee also?- -Yes, I did. 

0661. You are still a member of the 
All-ludia Women’s Conference P — I can- 
not say that I am a member of the All- 
Fiidia Women’s Conference, bocauso I did 
not attend the last two (!onferences, and 
1 was not elected cm the Standing Com- 
mittee for that reason. 

C662. Is it true, or is net, that you 
'have not boon able to attend any meeting 
of the All-India Women’s Conference for 
the last two and a half years, whether 
a half-yearly or the annual Session? — 
Yes. 

C663. Therefore, would it not be true 
to say that you have not been in touch 
with the opinion of the majority within 
that organisation P — I cannot say that, 
because 1 was getting the papers all 
right, up to last December, I was 
Vice-President up to last December, and 
I was getting all the information. In 
fact, I was taking part in all the busi- 
ness* 

€664* Would I be wrong in saying that 
almost all the constituencies of the All- 
India Women’s Conference have decided 
against the wife’s vote? — ^It might be so 
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on papePj but, of course, the constituency 
does not mean a very large number of 
women from each Province. 

C665. Is it not the fact that there are 
sub-Oommittees of the All-India Women’s 
Conference woiking in almost all the dis- 
trict towns, that delegates are elected 
who go and take part in these sub-Pro- 
Yincial or Provincial Conferences and 
then Delegates are elected who go and 
take part in the annual Session which 
IS held in every year in one Province 
or another? — Yes, that is so, in theory, 
but I cannot say that it is done in all 
the Provinces. With regard to Bengal, 
it was purely from Calcutta; they got 
ten members to be Delegates; none from 
the districts, even from East Bengal, 
which is a very large constituency. East 
Bengal has not been represented at all. 

C666. But have you only one con- 
stituency working in the whole of Ben- 
gal of the All-India Women’s Conference? 
— There are supposed to be three existing 
constituencies, but, in fact, onl^y one is 
working. 

C667. It IS not so in my Province, but 
I shall not press the point any further. 
I suppose you are aware of the objec- 
tions which the women in these organisa- 
tions are putting forward against the 
wife’s vote? One of the objections is 
this: That it ig the quality of the vote 
that matters to them, far more than 
anything else? — Yes, we are aware of 
that. 

0668. That they want the vote to be 
such as would raise their status in life, 
and getting the vote through their hus- 
bands would not help them to raise that 
status? — Yes. We have balanced both 
their and our proposals, and we find that 
it would cause very great injustice to 
leave out the rural women. That is 
one reason for supportling the wife’s 
vote — one of the main reasons. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaher. 

C669. Can I say that you regard this 
merely as a question of sentiment, 
that their statue when based on 
their husbands’ property would be 
lowered? — ^Yes, I think so, to a certain 
extent. 

Begum Shah Nawaz, 

0670. There is one other objection, 
Mrs. Sen, that the majority of these 
women feel that if the wife was not given 
the vote just because she happens to be 
the wife of the voter, then some of the 
women in some of the other communities 
where they are inheriting property would 


come on to the electoral rolls, and, as you 
and I are both aware, most of these com- 
munities are vying with each other in 
voting strength ; this would mean that the 
women who at present are not enjoying 
their rights of inheritance in other com- 
munities, could get those laws altered if 
that vote is not given to them just 
because they happen to be the wife of th^ 
voter.? — ^I do not think there is anything 
in that. 1 think that if we have adequate 
representation in the Legislatures the 
women themselves would be the best per- 
sons to alter the laws. Some of the social 
reformers like Mr. Jayaker and Sir Hari 
Sing Gour have tried their best to reform 
the Hindu law, but there are many 
obstacles in the way. It is not likely 
that because women will be on the rolls 
on their husbands’ property qualifica- 
tion the reform of the law of inheritance 
will take long in coming. On the con- 
trary, I think it is more likely that if 
the women were there these laws would 
be easily changed. 

C671. Would not the orthodox members 
be compelled to give the women their 
rights of inheritance if their getting the 
vote depended on their having a property 
qualification? — I do not think so. 

0672. Supposing that the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee could find a feasible 
qualification which would give the woman 
the vote in her own right, you would have 
no objection to that qualification being 
accepted? — No, certainly not, if some 
other method could be found which is 
better than the wife’s vote we would have 
no objection. 

0673. Am I right in concluding from 
your evidence that you accept the pro- 
jjerty and literacy qualifications recom- 
mended by the Lothian Oommittoo, and 
you are also prepared to accept the wife’s 
vote for this transitional period, as one 
would call it?—- Yes, that is so. 

0674. And it is your demand that ihe 
minimum number of women voters that 
would be acceptable to almost everyone 
in the whole of India is that re<’om men clod 
by the Lothian Committee both for the 
Provincial^ and Central Legislatures?— 
Yes, thj^t is so, except that we have pro- 
posed a little more in the Federal Legis- 
lature than the Lothian Committee has 
proposed. If it is impossible wo should 
have to fall back on what the Lothian 
Committee has recommended. Any 
number winch is lass than 6,200,000 for 
the Provincial legislature would be quite 
unacceptable. 

067^. You are aware, Mrs. Sen, that 
we have many women’s organisations in 
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my country, some of tliem working m 
Provinces alone, others are All-India 
Associations like the All-India Women’s 
Conference P — Yes, 1 am aware of that. 

G676. It IS a fact, is it not, that none 
of those organisations have sent any re- 
presentative ovei' here to give evidence 
before the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee .P — Yes. 

C677. None of these other organisa- 
tions, I mean? — No, they have not. 

0678. May I know why, whon it was 
decided by the thxee All-India Women’s 
organisations to send certain elected re- 
presentatives, your organisation, which 
happens to be more or less confined to one 
province only, decided to send a repi'o- 
sentativo to give evidonco heroH — 
While- I am representing Bengal, 1 am 
subini thing tlie other two niemoran-da 
which represent the views of a largo 
number of women from Madras; they 
also agree with us, and then 1 can speak 
from personal knowledge of Bihar, 
because T have «worked <]uito a great 
deal in Bihar. The women in Bihar 
would be quite agreeable to accepting the 
wife’s votes* 

0679* Is it because you feel that the 
wife’s vote perhaps is the only feasibk 
qualification at present by which you can 
get a large number of women voters, that 
you decided to send a representative 
hero? — Yes, that is so. 

0680. You would agree with me, would 
you not, that if there are to be reserved 
seats for women they should be given to 
them in all the j^rovincial Assernhlios as 
well as in the Central Legislatures? — 
Yes, certainly they should bo. 

0681. There shouhl also bo voservod 
seats in the Upper Chamber, as von said 
just now? — Yes, ] have said that. 

C682. You are against indirect election 
to the Legislative Assembly, that m to 
say, the Lower House, are you not?— 
Yes, I am against that. 

C683. One of your objections to that 
indirect election would be this, would it 
not, that if it is left in the hands of 
the members of the Provincial Councils 
it would mean that women belonging to 
the majority j>arty only will get elected 
to the Federal Assembly who, in many 
cases, cannot be your and my real re- 
presentatives ?--» Yes, that is quite so. 
They would not be the women’s women, 
which is what we want really. 

Marquess of Lothian, 

0684, X have only two questions, X 
think, I think, Mrs, Sen, you hold the 
tiew, that the administrative difficulty 

ascertaining the wife’s name not as 


great as has been suggested in evidence? 
— Yes. 

C685. And that, by one means or ofcbcr 
the wife’s name could bo obtained? — Yes' 
CCS6. Whab amouni of difficulty do you 
think tliere would be in actually polling 
women? Will they require women officers 
m the polling booth and soi)arato en- 
trances, or do you think that will not 
be the case? — Separate entrances would 
be necessary, I think, in the beginning, 
and perlnipts one .woman to help. That 
iwonld bo quite enough. 

C687. You do not think, from vonr ox- 
penenco, that the actual business of poll- 
ing vvomoii voters wlio uant to come and 
record tboir votes will c;roate great diffi- 
culty? You do not think the iiscal prob- 
lem of polling the women voters, it they 
arc not more than, say, one in five, will 
be a very formidable problem? — T do not 
think it will bo. As matters are pro- 
gressing at tile iirescni moment, I do 
not think there will bo any <Ufficalby in 
the polling. 

CGH8. Havo you luul any cxpcrionco? — 
I personally have not had, but Mrs, 
Mukerji attended a polling booth, and 
perhaps, if you want(‘(l to know, she could 
add to my answer. (Mrs, M^herjL) Wo 
had a municipal ohM'tion at OalfUitta some 
years ago, and it was organ is<xl by 
women, and I think it was very 
successful, and we got more women 
than wo anticipated to come there, 
and e%^en purdah women. There was a 
larger uumlior of piirtlah women than we 
expected. 

CG89. Did you make any special 
arrangements in that respect?— 'rhey had 
purdali arrangements for the piirdah 
women to come, 

CG90. W<u*<^ the polling booUis manned 
by women polling offmers? — ¥<«, they 
were maimed mostly by women. 

Bt, Jt, Amhedkar, 

C691. Was there a %vonmn candidate in 
the election which you canvassed ?— Not" 
at that time, but later on th-jre have 
been. • 

Marquess of Lothitm^ 

C692. Only one other question, Mrs. 
Sen. You said earlier on that under 
the proposals of the White Paper, if X 
understood you correctly, a large number 
of women wbo had Iwn most actively 
©ngagcxl in social work and political 
propaganda would b© disenfranchised. 
Bid I understand you oorrectly 
8m.) How? 

06^3. X understood you to say under 
the proposals ^ of the White Pap^^ a 
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large number of .women who are to-day 
in the forefront of the^ women’s move- 
ment and social reform would not, in 
practice, find their way on to the elec- 
toral roll? — Yes, if a high educational 
test was applied. 

Marquess of LotManJ] The White 
Paper proposal. 

Sir IBLari Singh Gour. 

0694. If the educational tost for 
women is the same as for men? — ^Yes, 
that is true. 

Marquees of Lothian, 

0695. You think that the difficulty 
would be removed by the literacy quali- 
fication. That would, in practice, bring 
all the women who are actively engaged 
in social and public work on to the roll^* 
— ^Yes, most of them 

Miss Pickfo'rd. 

06£6. A suggestion has been put for- 
ward for enfranchising the pensioned 
widows of soldiers who were killed in the 
War, and also the wives of men who will 
be vobers under the Military qualifica- 
tions, that IS men who have served in the 
Forces. Has that suggestion been 
brought to your notice, and, if so, would 
you like to make any observation on it^ 
— Yes, it has been brought to my notice, 
but it would hardly apply to the Indian 
women at all. 

C697. There would be very few in 
Bengal? — ^Thero are very few in Bengal, 
and also in the other Provinces 


C698. Really you have not considered it 
very much? — No; we have not considered 
lb very much, because we did not think 
it would serve any useful purpose. 

0699. But you do not see any objection 
to it in principle? — No, not in prin- 
ciple, but if it does not enfranchise quite 
a number of women we do not see the use 
of it at all. 

Chairman, 

C700. Just one question : In the rural 
areas of Bengal which you know best do 
the women go to the market town? — (Mrs. 
Muherji,) Yes. 

C701. Does that constitute an occasion 
which has been used or might bo used in 
order to prosecute political activity 
amongst women.? — I think that might, 
yes, on a market -day you would get the 
women. Nearly all the women do attend 
the markets in the villages, and that 
would be a good idea. 

C702. Has there, in fact, been any 
political activity amongst women of the 
rural classes in Bengal in the rural 
areas? — Yes, there has been some. (Mrs. 
Sen.) Yes, quite a lot (Mrs. Muherji,) 
In the vernacular paper they seem to be 
in touch with all the political movements, 
sometimes even more than the town 
women you find in some places. 

Chairman.'] Thank you. We are very 
greatly obliged to you ladies for helping 
us this afternoon. 


{The Witnesses are directed to withdraw.) 
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Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Major Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 


Present : 

I Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 


The following Indian Delegates woio also present: 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. 1 Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour. | , 

Lord EUSTAOD PERCY in the Chair. 


Wing-Commandor A. W. PI. Jambs, M.C., M.P., and Dr J. H. Hutton, C.I.E., 

I.C.S., are examined as follows: 


Lord Eustace Percy. 

Dl. Wing-Commander James, you were 
commanding No. GO Squadron of the 
R.A.P. m the North West Frontier Pro- 
vince from 1923 to 1925? — (Wing-Com- 
mander James.) That is correct. 

D2, You spent three months among the 
Gonds and Marias in So-uth Chanda and 
Ahiri'Zemindari, and the Shologas of the 
Billigirrirangans, 1924 j two months in 
the Central Provinces Jungles in 1925; 
and five months among Bhils of Satpuras, 
and Sholegas in 1926-27? — ^Yes. 


D3. Dr. Hutton, 1 have your record of 
service before me. You served in East 
Bengal and Assam as Assistant Magis- 
trate and Collector from 1909, Assistant 
Commissioner from 1912, and Deputy- 
Commissioner from 1920. Your whole 
service was m Assam, was it? — (Dr. 
Kutton.) I have been in the Census Ser- 
vice of tho Government of India for four 
years. 

D4. You were Census Commissioner 
from 1929?--Yes. 

{Memoranda Nos. H5 and 86 wc^c 
handed in and are as follows ) : 


MEMORANDUM 85 BY WING COMMANDER A. W. H. JAMES, M.P., ON THE 
FUTURE ADMINISTRATION OF THE RESERVED AND PIXCLUDED 
AREAS. 


(rC neral Suh mission. 

1. That paragraphs lOG to 109 of the 
White Paper proposals, relating to 

Excluded Areas and to ‘‘ Partially 
Excluded Areas, arc in need of con- 
sideration and definition before the 
framing of the Constitution Bill. 

A study of tho M/C Report, the 
Reports of the Statutory Committee, of 
tho proceedings of tho Round Table Con- 
ferences, and of tho Franchiso Committee 
Report, shows that tho problem of tho 
future treatment of the Tracts inhabited 
by PrimitivI Tribes has throughout boon 
left vague.* And of necessity so. Only 
with the assistance of experts in local 
knowledge— and they could not, in some 
cases, be readily found — (X>uld the 
demarkation of Tribal areas be settled, 
let alone their administrative future# be 
eohsidered ; dependent as this must Jbe in 
no small degree upon the ^tent of this 
demarkation. ♦ 


The Situation to be met. 

2, Tho Primitive Tribes, numbering in 
British India beiwcHm five and six 
million pi'ople,* are scattered throughout 
India, usually inhabiting iForest areas. t 
They range from tribes numbering 
hundreds of thousands, like the Gonds, 
to tribes numbering a few hundreds, or 
loss, like tho Bhologas, They aro back- 
war<l, aft<m excitable. | They are 

Hn Part H, paragraph tfe? S.R., the 
estimated population of the Backward 
Tracts of British India is given as 13 
millions. In the proceedings of the 3rd 
R.T.O., p. 188, an estimate of 12 millions 
is given. 

tin paragraph 56, p. 29, of the White 
Paper propoBals,^^ Revenues from Forests 
are, without qualification, allotted to 
Provinces, 

|There are many more instances of 
Tribal instability than those commonly 
quoted, e.^., in 1918 there was a rising 
in Surguga Feudatory State, Bisalpur, 
owing to ** squeeze by traders, many 
banias being killed. 
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distinct from the depressed classes,* and 
outside the Hindu or Mohamedan 
religions. Many elements from the 
Primitive Tribes have settled among 
neighbouring races, and, becoming 
cultivators or labourers, have tended to 
become merged into the depressed classes. 
It is to the majority, who live as more or 
less homogeneous blocs, and follow tribal 
customs and religions, that the attention 
of the ‘Committee is directed. These 
people have had special protection in 
the past, and need it still. 

Proposals Submitted. 

1. — (a) That areas in which a majority 
of the inhabitants are aboriginals, and 
which are of sufficient size to form either 
by themselves, or in conjunction with 
adjacent areas, convenient administrative 
units, be wholly excluded from the Con- 
stitutional Reforms. 

(6) That these areas be designated 
** Primitive Forest Areas, and be 
administered through a Chief Commis- 
sioner, acting under the Grovernor- 
General.t 

(c) That for their efficient and 
economical administration a Forestal 
Administrative 'Service be estab- 
lished, to be 75 per cent. European, 
25 per cent. Indian (when the latter can 
be found). § Recruitment to this service 

*In appendix VIII, p. 123, the White 
Paper, no aboriginal tribes are named. 

tThe combined administrative functions 
proposed arc not without precedents in 
addition to some mentioned in the S.R., 

(a) The Dangs. Where for many 
years the D.F.O. has wholly ad- 
ministered the district, directly 
under the Collector of Surat. 

(b) Burma, where forest officers 
have magisterial powers in respect 
of forest offences. 

(c) Assam, Mr. Bor, I,1F.S., is also 
political officer, Balipara Frontier 
Tract. 

Jit is submitted that it will be in the 
injjerests of the new Provincial Legisla- 
tures not to he burdened with such 
problems, entirely outside the ken of 
their members, as the tribal areas 
present. The nominated members, some- 
times suggested, to represent the 
aboriginal interest, will also be avoided. 

§In introductory paragraph 70 (iii) of 
the White Paper proposals, it is laid 
dowh that All-India recruitment for the 
Indian Forest Service should cease. 
Unless, therefore, some alternative scheme 
of recruitment is now adopted, the time 
will come when no European Officers will 
be available to look after the Primitive 
Tribes. 


to be both direct, and by secondment 
and/or transfer from the existing Forest 
Service, Political Service, Army, or other 
services.* 

(1) See S.R. paragraph 128, end 
(quoted in appendix p. 5). 

(2) In view of the fact that the 
resident administrators proposed 
would be able, by acting largely 
through the existing patriarchal 
Tribal Machinery, to combine a 
number of executive functions — 
Forest work, Revenue, J udicial. 
Police, etc. — in simplified form, it is 
submitted that this proposal, which 
at first sight suggests expense, would 
in practice prove the most economical 
and suitable administrative mar- 
chinery that could be devised. 

(3) It is asserted by Forest 'Officers 
particularly interested in the Tribes 
that only a few Indians are as yet 
to be found in the IForest Service 
with the peculiar interests and 
qualifications needed for this task. 
(See S.R. Part II, paragraph 306 
end quoted appendix p. 5.) 

2. That where there are enclaves of 
predominantly aboiiginal inhabitants, of 
insufficient size, or too isolated, to form 
economical administrative units, those be 
treated as partially excluded areas, to 
be a Governor’s special responsibility, 
and to be administered by officers of the 
Forestal Administrative Service, seconded 
for the purpose in the Provincial Govern- 
ment concerned. 


APPENDIX. 

Extbaoxs moM Doocmejsth. 

Simon Bepor% VoL L 

Para. 75. Madrm Agency Area , — 
. - . These tribes follow their own ani- 
misticand tribal faibhs. Their country has 
hitherto remained entirely imdeveloped. 
While .not aggressive, they are excitable 
and easily stirred to resentment against 

* In order to secure the* service of 
officers witli a bent for the workj as 
in the case with the ^ Political Service, 
N.W.JB\P. • * 

*Many of the Tribal areas, notably the 
Madras Agency Area, are extremely 
unhealthy, reeking with malaria and 
blackwater fever. In many the climate 
is very bad. Unless, therefore, an All- 
India basis is retained, it is difficult to 
see how officers could spend a reasonable 
proportiot of ifchelr service in healthy 
loc^ities. 
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economic opprowbion or nnsuitable ad- 
mimstrativo measures. Tlie last of the 
local rebellions in this area occurred as 
late as 19'22 and was only suppressed two 
years later with the help of a strong de- 
tachment of the Assam Hiflcs. 

The Laccadive Islands and Minicoy, 
which are inhabited by primitive peoples 
living in a patriarchal stage of civilisa- 
tion, and also administered by the 
Governor in Council of Madras as a 

backward Tract ’’ in accordance with 
simple and elastic regulation®. 

S.R., para. 80. Backward Tracis of 
Bmijal. — . . . Part of the Darjeeling 

district lies in the plains with a popula- 
tion mainly Bengali ; the remainder is in 
the Himalayas, rising at one corner to 
12,000 feet, and contains numerous hill- 
tribes with religion, customs, aiul lan- 
guage quite distinct from^ the rest of 
Bengal. 

The Chittagong Hill Tracts . . . 
the population is about 170,000, and the 
people are as primitive as their agricul- 
tural methods. 

S.R., para. 86, The Bun j ah, Backward 
Tracts. — . . . The Himalayan valleys 

of T^ahaul and Spiti. . , . They pre- 

sent no administrative problems and their 
local affairs are satisfactorily transact(‘d 
under a patriarchal dispensation. To pre- 
serve this simple form of administration 
these areas have been notified as “ back- 
ward Tracts ” and excluded from the 
Reforms. 

S.R., para. 88. Excluded Arens of 
Bihar and Orissa. — . . . Owing to 

their large aboriginal population the five 
districts of Chota, Nagpur, iogc^ther with 
the districts known as tbe Santal Par- 
ganas and iSambalpur, are partially ex- 
cluded from the Reforms, and the district 
of Augul IS wholly outside thorn. These 
backward races are commonly supposed 
to be^ remnants of pro-Aryan autoch- 
thonous pcoiplos into whoso strongholds in 
the hills and forests the invader found it 
difficult and unprofitable to penetrate. 
Some of them live by hunting, and by a 
type of shifting cultivation which we have 
described in writing of the backward tract 
of Chittagong in Ipongal. In the valleys, 
the tribes* have with great labour ^ter- 
raced isolated fields, producing abundant 
crops, but at no time before the establish- 
ment of British rule were these plots 
coveted by the plainsman, for he could* 
not have collected his rents from the 
occupiers. But the moneylender and the 
trader took advantage of the new reign 
of law and order to redtibe the ^aboriginal 
owners to practical eerfdom. We must 


refer for further details to the Memo- 
randum on backward tracts prepared for 
us by the Bihar and Orissa Government. 
The need for special provision and special 
protection is hr ought out in the follow- 
ing extract . — 

They cannot compote against the 
subtler minds of the Aryan races that 
have in the past two or tliree con^ 
tunes slowly penetrated into the 
country ; their improvidence lays 
them open to the wiles of the money- 
londerj their lack of education and 
their distinctive language places 
them at a great disadvantage in the 
courts. When roused to action by 
real or fancied grievances their tribal 
organisation, where it survives, and 
elsewhere the soli(larit 3 ’' of kinship 
makes for a rapid sprcail, of disaffec- 
tion, while their elukllike outlook 
makoii the duty of restoring order a 
lioculiarly distasteful one.” 

The most notable of such outbreaks in this 
province was the Santal rebellion of 1855. 
The application of the ordinary laws of 
Bengal had resultinl in the aboriginals 
losing their lands to their creditors. The 
Santals organised a large body to march 
to Calcutta to present thoir grU'vances; 
their advance was markiai by looting and 
violence, and a largo iiuniiive force was 
reijuii^d to restore ordt‘r. After the re- 
bellion, the dintrici was excluded from the 
operation of the general regulations, and 
received its own agrarian laiw and a dis- 
tinct judicial syKiem. These measures 
have not sufficed entirely to stop the 
penetration of the intruder, and in that 
part of the district which adjoins Bengal 
there is a considerable settlement of 
Bengalis who press for the removal of 
the barriers whicdi have boon set up to 
prevent the exploitation of the ab- 
originals. 

The district of Angul, which contains 
an aboriginal population of 74 per cent., 
lies In the midat of the Orissa States* 
The district came later into British 
hands, and from the first has recicived a 
distinctive system of administration. 

The problem presented by the ab- 
originals of the Ohota Nagpur plateau, 
which formed part of the inaccessible 
forest tract which the Aryan invaders 
called the ** Jarkhard ** is essentially 
similar. These primitive tribes amount 
to 68 per cent, of the population, and 
they nurse a resentment against ^ the 
Hindu immigrants who. as they consider, 
have robbed them or their ancestral 
lands* Dnrest, usually arising frmfi 
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agrarian causes, but often assuming a 
religious complexion, is still endemic, it 
has occasionally led to the employment of 
regular troops. . . . The present posi- 

tion would seem to be that the protective 
measures taken, though by no means .ade- 
quate in the eyes of many of those who 
know the aboriginal best, have given him 
a breathing space, and stemmed the tide 
of exploitation, but the constructive work 
of so educating him as to enable him to 
stand on his own feet has scarcely begun. 
He remains credulous .and excitable, and 
almost as much as ever is need of special 
^protection. 

S.B., para. 91. Excluded Areas of the 
Central Provinces, — If the feudatory 
States be omitted, one-fifth of the Central 
Provinces is Government reserved forest. 
Leaving out both the feudatory States 
and Berar, one-quarter of the remaining 
territory — consisting of those parts which 
are coloured purple in the map at the 
end of the volume — is not subject to the 
reforms. In these excluded areas ” the 
Schedules Districts Act reserves to the 
executive the sole power of deciding what 
Laws shall be applied, but they are not 
‘‘ backward tracts ” in the constitutional 
sense. 

S.R/., para. 94. Backward Tracts of 
Assam.'- — The backward tracts of Assam 
are of great importance and extent, and 
nowhere in India is the contrast between 
the life and outlook of these wild hill- 
men and the totally distinct civilisation 
of the plains more manifest. . - - No 

description can convey to the reader the 
striking impression .provided by these 
gatherings, or the difficulty of fitting the 
needs and interests of such iieople into a 
constitutional scheme. 

. . . the best judges doubt how far 

the recent quiescence of the hill-tribcs — 
for the last expedition against them was 
in 1918 — is due to contentment. If pro- 
gress is to benefit, and not to destroy, 
these people, it must come about 
gradually, and the .adjustment of their 
needs with the interests of the immigrant 
will provide a problem of great per- 
plexity and importance for many genera- 
tions to come. 

The great majority of the hill tribes 
are far from forgetting their warlike 
past, with its long record of raids upon 
the plains. Many of them probably 
regard the Pax Britannica as a passing 
inconvenience. The confidence of Itie 
plainsman widened hy the continual 
immigration and the breaking up of 
virgin soil is equally a recent feature. 


S.R., para. 99. Excluded Areas of 
Bmma . — . . . the backward tracts 

of Burma are of great extent. . . * 

The largest and most homogeneous of the 
administered tracts is that known as the 
Shan States. Though so described, the 
Shan States are a part of British 
India, but administered by hereditary 
chiefs or .Sawhwas, to whom in varying 
degree large criminal, civil, and revenue 
powers over the population of their areas 
have been assigned. . . . The need 

of special qualifications and of long 
experience in the administration of the 
backwarST tracts has been recognised by 
the recent constitution of a separate 
Burma Frontier service which now con- 
tains some 50 members. The Commission 
met a number of the principal Sawbwas 
from the Shan States, and they 
appeared to be very well contented with 
their present system of administration. 
The dictum of the Burma Government 
on the Chin and Kaohin Hill Tracts 
applies, we consider, to all the adminis- 
tered excluded tracts of Burma : — 

‘‘ These . . . areas are all 

unfitted to participate in a constitu- 
tion on representative lines suitable 
for Burma proper. Their pcoplo are 
educationally backward, and have 
evinced no desire to bo linked with 
the Burmans, who in turn betray 
little interest in the hill tracia'^ 

•So far as our short exporienco of 
Burma goes we confidently affirm the 
truth of those remarks. 

Huiioti lieporl, Vol. /, Part II, — The 
Exist mg Constituiunial StruvtarCj Para, 
172. Tarying Degrees of Modified Exclvr- 
sion, — . . . All the backward tracts 

which are not wholly excludc^d 
Darjoohng and Lahaul) arc roprobontod 
in the l<‘u;isl;auri‘s of their ])roviuceH, but 
it is imiiossiblo to rc'gard Uieir represen- 
tation as really offoctive in most cases, 
in Bihar iind Orissa the aboriginal priv 
ponoeranco in tho population of the 
tracts IS reproduced in the electorate in 
only three constituencies out of nine. 3n 
t%vo of those three, members really repre- 
sontativo of the aboriginals have been 
returned at all three general elections. 
The other seven ar€% represented at 
present by members of the very classes 
whom the aboriginals regard as most 
hostile to them. Two seats are also 
roservod for the representation of tho 
aboriginals by nomination in the Bihar 
and Orissa OounoiL In Madras qualified 
residents of the Agency Tracia vote in 
the constituencies formed out of the 
three districts in which the tracts are 
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included The backward tracts of the 
Presidency are also represented by a 
nominated member. The whole of tho 
Assam backward tracts (covering 50,001^ 
square miles and occupied by half a 
million lull tribesmen) are represented in 
the Piovmcial logislatiire by a single 
nominated moinber, who for a consider- 
able period was a Welsh Missionary. 

S.H., para. 30G. Forest Adnunistra- 
Something must bo said of tJio 
work of the Forest Service, In oome 
provinces, the forests yield an important 
revenue to Government, m Burma 
nearly 20 per cent, of the total provincial 
revenues. But apart fi-om this they con- 
stitute a valuable economic asset to tho 
community. It is an asset whidh couhl 
easily be frittered away and tho pressure 
for a R'hortsightod exploitation of forest 
resources is strong. If the best use is 
to be made of them, long views must 
be taken. 

It is not enough that Government 
should have a right policy in tho matter ; 
expert knowledge, professional enthusiasm 
and hrmnoss in administration are essen- 
tial in the controlling staff. From tho 
nature of tho work, dofects in forest 
administration may not show their full 
effect for many years. Tho inaint<maiu‘e 
of the present standards of administra- 
tion is, therefore, of great imxiortanco. 
The heads of th(' Forest Departments in 
thoir ovidonce stressed tho iuhkI for the 
maintenance of the European element in 
the Service and we were iht' nior<^ im- 
pressed by tlunr view because the life oi 
a forest ofiiecr, which has many 
attractions for the young Englishman, 
makes less appeal to the ediieaie<l Indian 
than a career in any other service. 

Report^ V<d. f/.- -Heiwmmemlo-- 
tions. Para, M.-^-Fedaratinn in British 
Jndm.— ■ . . . Tt would be a very 
superficial view of tho Indian constilu- 
tional prohlem to imagine that areas like 
these Backward Tracts *”) fall readily 
into place within the prescription^ of 
some eimplo formula of universal applica- 
tion. The political imtitutions suitable 
for other parts of British India could 
not ho effectively worked in them ; yet 
they must have tlieir place in tho 
general structure. It is not reasonable 
or, indeed, possible to apply the same 
hard and fast constitution to every part 
of India, and to attempt to do so would 
, neceseardy retard political progress. 

S,E., para. 128. The Backward TraeU. 
—The question now arises what arrange- 
ments should be made for the backward 
tracts in connection with tlie cx>n8titu- 
tional changes that wo are proposing. 


. . . But apart from those, or some 

of those, iwe have no doubt that these 
arc other tracts which must be excluded 
from the general constitutional arrange- 
ments, and that spec in] provision must 
be made for their «xdminietratiou. Wo 
would suggest, however, that they should 
in future bo known not as “ backward 
tracts but as “ excluded areas.” The 
stage of development reached by the 
inhabitants of these areas prevents the 
possiliility of applying to ilumi metbods 
of representation adoptotl elsewhere. 
They do not ask for solf-deterinination, 
but for security oF laml tenure, freedom 
in the pursuit of their traditional 
methods of livelihood, and the reasonable 
exercise of their ancestral (*usLoms. Their 
contentment dotss not diqnuHl so much on 
rapid political advaiKje as on experienced 
and sympatludic handling, ami on xiro- 
tection from econtnnic subjugation by 
their neighbours. 

Bara. 129. — I'lio responsibility of 
Barliamont for tlie backward Tracts will 
not be (liH<‘liargcvd merely by securing to 
them protection from exploitation and by 
preventing those outbn^aks which have 
from time to time <K?curr<‘d within their 
bordm’H. Tho prim’ipal duty of the 
admiiiistraiicm is to (slucato these people 
to wtand on t/lieir own feet, and this is 
a process wddeh has sisinsdy begun. It 
is too large a tusk to he left to the 
single-handed efforts of missionary 
s<H‘ietieH or of individual ofricials. Co- 
ordination of a(‘tivity ami ad(‘((uate funds 
are principally required. The typical 
limdiward tract Is a deficit ama, and no 
provimual legislature is likely to possess 
either the will or the means to devote 
Hp<*cial attention to its particular require- 
ments, Expimdiinre in the tracts does 
not benefit the areas from which elected 
reprf<senlHtivt‘H are returned. Monnwer, 
the most extensive tracts (if Burma be 
left out of am>unt) fall within the 
poorest provinces. 

Only if responsibility for the backward 
tracts is entrusted to the CJentre, does it 
appear likely that it will be adequately 
discharged. 

Bepori of the Indian Franchise 
Committee » 

Para. 839. Ahoriginal and Mill Tribes, 
—The aboriginal population of British 
India is over 5 millions. . * Our pro- 
posals for the extension of the^ general 
franchise will bring only a negligible 
number on the electoral rolls, ^ It is, in 
our opinion, of the greatest importance 
that the intereirti of these people, WhiO . 
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live a life entirely , apart from the rest of 
the population of India, should be pro- 
tected by effective representation in the 
councils, or, if this is not possible, by 
some other arrangement in tihe new con- 
stitution. 

I.F.O., para. 340. — . . . The Gov- 

ernment of the Central Provinces pointed 
out that tihe aboriginal tribes in the pro- 
vinces are an extremely backward com- 
munity and cannot expect to obtain any 
representation at all through the general 
constituencies. . . . 

I.F.C., para. 343. — Wq have been un- 
able in the time at our disposal to make 
any adequate investigation of this sub- 
ject, and cannot therefore put forward 
any definite proposals. The matter 
should be further examined in detail by 
the Local Governments concerned and 
brought up at a later stage when the 
time comes for the delimitation of con- 
stituencies. 

Brief note by a majority of the Com- 
mittee on the minute of dissent submitted 
by Messrs. S. B. Tambe, C. Y. Chinta- 
mani and R. R. Baekhale. 

Aboriginal and Hill Tribes. 

13. We feel very strongly the necessity 
of providing adequately for the repre- 
sentation of tribal races and others, who 
have suffered so severely in the past from 
the ignorance of Administrators and 
Legislators as to their special customs 


and conditions. We have come to no 
final conclusion as to the method of repre- 
sentation which should be adopted, but 
must repeat our recommendation, that 
the matter should be examined in detail 
at a later stage during the delimitation 
of constituencies. We are not prepared 
to leave the aboriginal tribes to take their 
chance in general constituencies, as our 
colleagues apparently suggest. 

Indian Bound Table Conference (Third 
Session). 

Para. 16. — As regards the special 
responsibilities of the Governors these 
should be identical with those indicated 
in the case of the Governor-General, save 
that the first item on the list .would neces- 
sarily be confined to the scope of the 
Province, or any part thereof, and not 
extend, as in the case of the Governor- 
General, to India as a whole . . . 

Finally, it may be necessary to impose 
upon the Governor a special responsi- 
bility ” for the administration of certain 
excluded areas if, as seems possible, the 
arrangements for the administration of 
excluded areas involve their classification 
into two categories, one of which would 
be placed under the exclusive control of 
the Governor, and the other made subject 
to Ministerial control, but with an over- 
riding power by the Governor obtained in 
the manner explained in earlier para- 
graphs of this report through his 
** special responsibility 


MEMORANDUM 86 BY Dr J. H. HUTTON, C.I.E., L.C.S. 


Argument. 

Although the position as regards the 
primitive tribes in the totally excluded 
areas is satisfactory provided exclusion 
is widely and freely resorted to at tho 
outset, their interests generally are not 
adequately protected under the jiroposals 
made in the White Paper, inasmuch as 
the provision for the areas to be par- 
tially excluded from the operation of 
the constitution is not satisfactory. 
Adequate precautions have not been 
taken to prevent the interference of legis- 
lative bodies in these areas, and it is 
not clear that it is possible to withdraw 
such areas from the jurisdiction of the 
High Courts. 

The primitive hill and forest tribes in 
all parts of India differ from their neigh- 
bours in the plains in race, in social 
organisation, in communal and domestic 
habits, in religion (very largely) and in 


their general attitude towards, and 
pliiloposphy of, life. Consequontly they 
cannot be conveniently included in the 
same system seeing that: 

(1) they arc much fewer numeric- 
ally, and representation in an elected 
body will carry no effective weight, 

(2) their interests are commonly 
alien if not actually antagonistic to 
the interests of their more civilised 
neighbours, and will, therefore, 
always be liable, if not likely, to be 
sacrificed to those of the majority, 

(3) the aboriginals themselves, 
although un vocal, are in several cases 
conscious of the dangers to them- 
selves of inclusion in the autonomous 
provinces and are definitely wishful 
for self-determination and for the 
preservation of their traditional 
culture and manney of life. 
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II/IjXJSTEATION. 

These three points may be briefly illus- 
trated by rel’ereiiee to particular cases, 
and it should be made clear that these 
cases are such as have arisen under the 
existing conditions in which the admin- 
istration of hill and forest tractis. is 
specialised and m which a bureaucratic 
Government has made definite efforts to 
suit its administration to the areas dealt 
with. Mistakes arc likely bo be far 
more numerous and far more serious if 
the areas m question are regularised and 
incorporated into normal seU’-govermiig 
provinces : — 

(1) (a) In the Central l^rovincos and 
Berar those primitive tribes form more 
than ono-sixili of the poimlation of the 
province (including States); oven the 
local fraud) ise coiiuniiteo njcommciided 
two seats for thenr represeuiation. The 
Prime Minister’s awaid allotted them 
one seat. It makes litle difloreiu‘0, as 
one or two seats of this kind offer no 
guarantee of any kind that any attention 
will be paid to the interests of, o.g,, 
Gonds and Baigas, In withdraiving oven 
partial exclusion for the areas previously 
Excluded and coloured purple on tho 
Statutory Commission’s map, the Central 
Provinces Government has acted against 
the interests of the aborigines. 

(b) The representation of tho Madi*as 
Agency Tracts is offecied by tho election 
of representatives in tho plains areas. 
Tho aborigines in tho hills — Kondhs and. 
^'awaras, take no part in Hindi ole(‘iion.s, 
could carry Hbilo weight if they did, and 
are unlikely to have their inter<‘sts con- 
sidered for one moment by their elected 
reipresental ivos if those iritlcrc^ts con- 
flicted with the inberosts of tlie same 
ropresontative’s plains constituents. 

(2) The interest of tho aborigine is 
often alien to or antagonistic to the in- 
terests of tho plainsman. This is illus- 
trated in several ways— 

(a) In the mmership of land, 

(i) The system under which pro- 
perty is owned has been repeatedly 
misunderstood and the real owner 
expropriated by the application by 
courts of legal principles which in 
reality should not be applied at all. 
Example may bo found in Chota 
Nagpur, where the feu duty paid 
to chief by the landholders of a 
Kuntkatti village has bean inter- 
preted ae rent and a sign of the 
oMef^s position as the proprietor of 
lands, which he never was. This 


has Jed m the past to expropriation 
of the villagers. ‘Similarly ui the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts a Govern- 
ment Agent lor the colleeiion ot 
taxes was erected into an horeditory 
chief in villages which owed him 
no sort of feudal or peisonal alle- 
giance of any kind. 

(ii) The system introduced by cn il 
courts, and thoir interpretation of 
contracts and debts has led to wide 
deprivation of land by interlopers. 
Tribal law generally recognises no 
form of realisation by distraint ex- 
cept in su(‘li inxiperty as that in- 
cluded in the original loan, usually 
made in kind, and repaid perhaps in 
tho next generation aftt‘r a, good 
harvest. Consequently loans are 
lightly ta,ken and result in the re- 
duction of tlu‘ borrow <*r io the posi- 
tion of a landh^ss serf, or, in some 
ea.scs, of a serf tied lo tbe soil 'who 
renders tlio landlord halt tho crop 
in perpetuity. Chofca Nagpur is 
again an instance in point, also the 
position of Gond villagm-s in tho 
norib of Hyderabad Bta.te at whoso 
harvesting tht' money Imuhn* is present 
and takes half tho crop, the other 
half being sealed np for tlie use of 
the vil]ager« and <x>nsurntHl griulu- 
ally. When exlmusleri they must 
again borrow. In Madras 

Agency Tracts Uie p<*rcnnial sprlng- 
f<‘d lands have mostly passiHl into 
Oriya bands as a result of fxmtraets 
made under tho influmu*c of drink, 
or at any rate of thirst. In the 
North Cinduir Hills in Assam the 
richer rieedands hy the railway have 
largely falleti into alien hands as 
tho result of a Rimilar pro(‘ess, in 
spite of I<K*al restrictions on the 
issue of Government kmses to 
forcigjK'rs. TIh> fact k that the 
l>epaty C/ominisHioiu^r ha« been too 
busy and too roniote to raalke what 
has been going on and tho local 
Iteveniio (Mcer, himself an Indian 
of tho plains, has merely recom- 
mended leases which recoiniiiandiitiona 
the Deputy Commissioner has accepted 
without realising that the land was 
obtained by purchase, probably on 
mortgage, from an indebted Kachari 
who must in future work it as a 
labourer instead of as an owner. 
Bueh leases, although illegally 
issued, have not been oancelled. The 
local officers have recommended total 
exclusion from the White Paper oon- 
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fetitution precisely on account of the 
presence of the railway which had 
caused the conflict of interests be- 
tween the hillman and the foreigner. 
Another instance of the harm that ^ 
can be done by an inexperienced 
officer and of the care that has to 
be taken in administering these areas 
may be taken from Assam, where a 
range of hills owned by the inde- 
pendent Nagas was regarded as im- 
portant on account of the presence 
of suppositious oil or coal. Govern- 
ment bought the land from chiefs 
Tvhose ownership was reaEy no more 
than trusteeship, and when a survey 
party went to survey and demarcate 
it, it was resisted. This led to a 
visit by the Deputy Commissioner, 
Naga Hills, with an escort. He dis- 
covered that the liorthern part of 
the range was the sole cultivating 
land of an adjoining village on the 
next range, and Government when 
ijiakmg a Reserved Forest of the 
area which was valueless for coal or 
oil, excluded the northern part of 
the ridge in order that it might be 
cultivated as before by the real 
owners. A few years later applica- 
tions were made for the grant of 
this land for tea growing these 
applications were accepted by the 
local officer who was ignorant of the 
history of the case, and recommended 
to, and accepted by, Government, 
and the land would actually 'have 
been granted to tea companies, it 
it had not happened that an officer 
who knew both its past history, and 
the inhabitants, was transferred to 
the subdivision in question before the 
leases were signed. 

Obviously there is very good reason 
for the aborigine to fear expropria- 
tion from the land when once he 
ceases to he under special adminis- 
tration. 'Only quite recently the 
Legislative Council of Bihar and 
Oris&a passed a resolution in favour 
of the exclusion •of Chota Nagpur 
from the Backward Areas Notifi- 
cation ’’ (paragraph 62 A of the Gov- 
ernmenl of India Act) though thie 
resolution was hotly opposed by the 
three representatives of the abori- 
gines of Chota Nagpur in the 
Council, an indication of just how 
much consideration these areas are 
likely to receive wthen their only 
protection is one or two elected 
representatives. Even where there 
is no danger of expropriation of 


land, exploitation by traders or 
moneylenders is feared , and in the 
Nicobar Islands it was found not 
long ago that nearly every house- 
hold was heavily in debt to Indian 
and Chinese traders These debts are 
paid in coconuts, which serve as local 
currency. These traders were given 
five years in which to realise what 
they could, after which any unpaid 
balance was to be automatically 
wiped out . the five years has expired, 
but there is good reason to believe 
that the Nicoharese, comparatively 
honest and simple islanders, are still 
paying coconuts to traders for debts 
and interest that they can never pay 
off in full. It IS significant that the 
Nicoharese are so scared of Indian 
domination that they petitioned the 
Government of India in 1930 or 1931 
to he made a Crown Colony^ and 
said that they would sooner he part 
of Burma than of India proper. 

(h) In the Admnisti'ation of Forests 
the conflict of interests between the 
forest tribes and the community as a 
whole is shown in two contrasted direc- 
tions : — 

(i) A number of aborigines, such 
as the Andamanese, the Kadar, and 
the Sholaga of Madras, and, gene- 
rally speaking, the Ohonchu, the 
Kudumba, and the l^aliyan of tiie 
same Province, do not practise cul- 
tivation at all, but are still in the 
hunting stage, digging for roots and 
hunting wild animals. To obtain 
an existence in this manner nee<ls a 
very much larger area of forest laml 
than would be enough if cultivation 
wore practised. 8nch a mode of life 
is apt to bring those who follow it 
into confli(‘t with forest officials and 
may bo oppos(*d to strict afforesta- 
tion. Generally, however, such 
tribes will suffer more by de-afforesta- 
tion. In either case they are unable 
to cultivate, and to teach them to 
abandon the hunting life for a cul- 
tivating life is a thing that can only 
be done very gradually indeed, and 
in some cases, e.g,, that of the An- 
damanese, ia probably impossible. 

(ii) Even moye serious a conflict 
of interest is likely to arise in the 
case of the tribes who practise shift- 
ing cultivation ; — (/hum, hewar^ 
podu, eU.). In many hill areaa the 
slopes cannot be irrigated, and this 
form of cultivation is the only one 
possible. The trib^ tha^ practise it 
must live, but it is not only waste- 
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ful, but it IS apt to load Lo denudation 
of the hills and consequently to in- 
undatjon of the plains, apart from 
the waste of timber. In eomo cases 
laud so cultivated is tri bally owned, 
and lights of piivato property have * 
hardly as yet arisen; but iiorhaps 
more often, as in Ohota Nagpur and 
Aesain, the first clearer of the land * 
from heavy forest has osiahlishod 
personal ownership and areas of such 
land have been transferred by sale, 
marriage settlement, mortgage and 
inheritance for many generation®. 
Yet the 2 \ssain Government, for in- 
stance, treats all such land, theo- 
retically at any rate, as undassed 
State Forest, and a aim riKjontly 
occurred in wluch a man was fined 
for letting on lease a part of such 
land purchased by hi® grandfather 
from the original owner. Ln another 
case it was ruled that a man must 
pay heavy royalties for removing 
stone for building from land, theo- 
retically unclassed State Fora®t, 
which had belonged to him and his 
family for generations. Some con- 
trol and modilication of the doatruc- 
tive practice of shifting cultivation 
is admittedly necessary, but prohibi- 
tion of this form of cultivation has 
twice brought the Sawara tribe in 
the Madras Agency Tracts to the 
verge of open rebellion. A® time 
goes on ihis problem will become, if 
anything, more inteuHC. fn part of 
the Naga fiills a judicious combina- 
tion of persuasion and compulsion, 
akled by small grants from the Ixxial 
Governnumtj has enabUd one tribo 
at any rate to substituto irrigation 
for diiftiug cultivation to a very 
useful extent, but there is every fear 
that under the new constitution it « 
will he increasingly diihcult to obtain 
such grants, if it bo necessary to 
obtain theun as the isjsuit of a popu- 
lar vote in an elected body. On the 
other hand, the hillman has little 
capital to undertake irrigation him- 
self and, where easily irrigable land 
i® accessible to the plainsman i^ 
tends (aa in the'^Madras Agency and 
the North 0%char Hills) to fall into 
his hands. Similarly the plainsman 
„ is encroaching on the kagable 
■valleys of the Mikir Hills in Assam, ' 
and, as already mentioned, is ousting 
^ the HillIKlaohari along the hill section 
, of the Aestim-Bengal Railway. 


(c) Lb the ejLvploltation of land for 
7fiuierals. 

Tribes are apt to bo alfeetod in 
two na 3 ^s (i) by the inirocluciion into 
their eouuLry of an alien iiuiiiug or 
oil-diilhng population, which is often 
except lonally dissolute and lawless, 
and (ii) by the talLuig up ol' village 
lands for nniiiiig, reiuleriiig thorn 
useless for cultivation and making it 
difficult or impossible for the village 
that owned tlu' land to continue to 
exist. Two ease® of this kind have 
occurred within my own knowledge. 
In one, the amount of land taken 
up by a coal lume included large 
areas of surTace land over which, 
in theory, the village retained the 
right to cultivate when the land was 
not actually 0 (‘cupie<l by buihiiags or 
.«»hafts. The. cult ivaiing rights wore, 
m elfoct, valueless, as i*ven tem- 
porary occupation by the mining com- 
pany I(‘ft it stripped of forest or 
eovm-i'd with debris. In eonsoquonce, 
the village afIV'cted is no longer able 
to grow enough rice and has to de- 
pend mi its ability to purchase in 
the plains. The indii'iiiions are that 
it will lose its ability to grow t‘rop« 
and that its wlu>le economic life will 
bo destroyed. In the otluu* case, iho 
cultivation of the best half of the 
village land would hav<' been rendered 
impossible had one been formed, 
beeauHO it entailed burning the felled 
jungle which would hav<i b<*en a very 
serious danger to the oil wells. Jn 
both <*ast‘s the compensation paid to 
the village was in the form of a 
lump sum, quickly siMUit, and afford- 
ing no sort of substitute for the per- 
manent dopriyaiion of tiuliivating 
hind, though In the latter case the 
drillings .wer<% abandon and the 
land is again under cultivation. 

It h not suggested that mining 
is to he prohibited, but it is argued 
that the control of leases for pros- 
^pecting and mining, and the opera- 
tions involved by their issue need a 
very strong pforogativo vested in a 
local odicial who Is thoroughly con- 
versant with the customs and the 
needs of the people who are the 
ownerl (in their own eyes, if not 
those of the State) of the land on 
which the operations are to take 
place. 

(d) Xru th€ admim$iraiwn of eowsise. 

<i) The extension of the Itoenied 
liquor shop system to the hill areas 
35|3ey do much ham. Thus in the 
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Madras Agency Tracts again tlie 
Kondh £was accustomed to regard the 
flowering of the MoJiua as a time 
for drinking and licence, but for the 
rest of the year he remained sober 
by force of circumstances, until the 
establishment of a liquor shop for 
revenue purposes in the centre of 
his country enabled him to get dis- 
tilled liquor at any time, and the 
result was very quickly seen in the 
transfer of his spring-fed terraces to 
Oriya interlopers who took ^idvan- 
tage of his taste for liquor to de- 
prive him of his land. On the 
other hand, the hillman is likely to 
be equally hit by : — 

(ii) the extension of prohibition. 
In most cases he is accustomed to 
plenty of mildly alcoholic drink which 
he brews from grain for himself. 
Having generally no sugar he prob- 
ably needs alcohol to replace it. In 
any case a policy of complete pro- 
hibition would be very severe indeed 
on Naga, Nicobarese and a hundred 
other tribes, to say nothing of the 
Gond (and possibly the Santal is the 
same) whose religious duty it is to 
refresh his household and ancestral 
deities with drink browed at lunne 
Strict control of distilled liquor and 
of distilling may, in inan> cases, bo 
in the interests of the hillnicn, but 
a policy of total prohibition, which 
is known to bo favoured by both 
Hindu and Muslim in the plains, 
would be a tyrannous imposition in 
the hills Tlii.s case is an instance 
to show the necessity for th<‘ pow<*rR 
given under Section 108 of the pro- 
posed constitution. 

(e) In the proviaion of eduaiti<m. 

The interests of the hillineu have 
in the past been little i-onHidered. 
There is every fear that thc‘y will bo 
loss considered in ilu^ future, In 
Bihar and Orissa again the Hantal 
is given primary instruction in an 
alien language insiend of in his own 
and the same applies to primary 
education in perlmps all Provinces, 
except Assam, where in the* Dushai, 
Naga and Khasi Hills, at any rate, 
it is given as it should be, in the 
local vornaeular. 

In higher 6<lucation the hill pupil 
is inevitably handicapped by iiie 
non-recognition of his own language 
by universities, so that he has 
generally to learn an additional 
language to enable him to matricu- 
late* 
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It is very doubtful how far local 
legislative bodies will bo 'willing to 
vote money for the education of hill 
and forest tribes. At any rate lu 
Bihar and Orissa attempts made to 
obtain grants for institutions which 
would principally benefit the Muiida 
and Oraon have failed. Further the 
Bihar Government has admitted that 
the position of the aboriginal in 
regard to education is worir>e now 
compared to the rest of tho provinces 
than it was before the last instal- 
ment of the reforms.'*' It is impos- 
sible to avoid the inference that the 
greater the extensiJon of popular 
government the less money will thoro 
bo for the aboriginal whose vote can 
be disregarded, even if he is capable 
of exercising it, 

(t) In the administration of justice. 
The methods of the plains courts 
and tho legal procedure is completely 
unsuited to the hillman and tlie 
errors of High Courts, particularly 
tho Calcutta High Cimrt, have 
resulted m serums injustice in the 
imst. Whore tho hillman is in t*on- 
lact with the jilamsman ami the two 
fro(jueni the same <*(>urih .with tho 
same procodur<‘ tho hillmati voi*;y soon 
leanus that truth ami a struighl- 
ior.ward statement of hm case does 
not pay. Consequently, he resortH to 
a ciiicanery in which he is no 
match at all for his iruire sophistt- 
cated neighlxiur. In non-rcgulat ton 
ilistrict, how(‘vtn% tin* ruh‘s of tho 
procedure i-imIos are not Htntdly 
adhered to, and the more connmm 
nudhml is, as in the Assam IlillM, 
to follow the lines imlicatcil by tribu! 
metluxlH. DintanccH ar^* great and 
mmmunicaikms bad, and the tirnt 
ess^mtial of iustiee in the bilts is that 
it should be spiMdy, C<msci|neid ly a 
form of summary procedure is 
generally found most suitable tor all 
but rmdly serious caseH. (ienerally, 
owing to the <Ufnculties raised by 
languages and customs entirely alien 
to the plains !a\'iyerK nr<* MMeh»HH. 
Tln*y are only allowed wdlt ihe per- 
mission of the court, ^vhhdi would be 
giveu wherever their inierfereneo 
.would be of any value, but generally 

^ The aboriginals ** have got ii litilo 
leas than their general aim re of the big 
advance made in primary edueatioii, atitl 
decidedly less of tfn^ advante in high anil 
middle education.*' GoTrrnmritl memo- 
mndum to the ^iuMury 
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the employment ol* lawyexe merely 
oomplicjites cables, and if fcht^y oiiec 
took to practising m the Naga lliJISj 
for instance, the ad iiii lustration of 
justice would probably bocomo impos- 
sible. At best lb would become a 
mere gamble instead ot as at present, 
a generally effective dispensation ol 
tribal custom qualified by equity. It 
should be added that the pressure of 
legislative bodies is always towards 
introducing tlio lawyer. This m 
shown by experience (o.g. of Bihar 
and Orissa). 

Police in those areas (o.g, tlus hill 
districts of Assam or the Jlfimim Koh 
of tile 8antal Pargannas) are 
generally both absent and unneces- 
sary. The olansmon tliemsolves, 
when not interfered with, are iheir 
own courts and their own police. A 
small (iivil police force is maintained 
to deal with the foreign popniutmn, 
using through oommunicatioils, hut 
is not normally allowed to interfere 
at all in tribal case.s. For sophisti- 
catod people probably both poIi<‘o 
and lawyers are necessary evils, hut 
where neither are found to exist, or 
to be needed, it seems a mistaki^ to 
inbr<Kluce them. 

XJndor the cxkIos in force, pumsh- 
meats may not exceed thofHj provided 
in the Indian IVnal (kale, but, m 
actual fact, a felony is frinpienily 
foil nil to bo eompouiiilable and is 
compounded, im it ulinosfc invariable 
would h<s by tribal custom. J cainiot 
eoTieeive of anything more likely to 
result in general injustiee in ‘the 
Ooiirts of a hill district than the 
inlriKluction of the Code of (iriininal 
Proeixluns as intx»rpref(Hl by the 
High (Courts. This is also the 
experience of Rai Bahadur Hariit 
Ohancira R<<>y, a well-known liuliaii 
lawyer in Bihar and Orissa, who fms 
apoeialiaed In aboriginal <*ust-onis and 
aboriginal dlents from CJhota 
Nagpur, He is very severe iiuhn^d 
on the demoralising and disruptive 
efects of trying to apply British 
Indian law to aboriginal litigants 
and ^ cases. Further, wherever 
aboriginal areas com© within the 
scope of the aotivities of the High 
Courts, actions which are perfectly 
correct according to aboriginal 
standards are liable to be puniahed 
as contrary to law. Thus, quite 
recently, a Bhil was convicted and 
sentenced for effecting a marriage by 
oaptoe, which is a recognised form 
of Bml marriage and wMc^ would 


undoubtedly liiivo been aequiescod m 
by the soeiciy in wlueii h(‘ lued had 
Uiei'o been no pOH&ubility of moving 
courts. This, of coui'se, was witlun 
the jurisdiction of a High Court. A 
case in Assam of a very similar hihu 
maniago, in which the patents oi 
the girl prosiumte the boy lor the 
sake of form, oncm le<i U> a sentence 
of imprisonment for life given by a 
sessions judge unacquainted with 
loeal eusiom; the Ciuef Commissioner 
had to interfere. This, of course, 
oitmrred in a regulation district; in 
the hills the matter wouhl have been 
tried and scd.tUHl by ImxiJ custom. 
It wouki hnve been elnmp, expedi- 
tious ami reasonahfy satisfactory to 
all parties, iuNtt*a<l of involving the 
injustice of severely punishing for 
abdiudium a man ■whose behaviour 
was perfeidly {’orri^et from the point 
of vk‘w of all Ihe parties principally 
eoncermxl in flie ease. Similarly the 
appii<*atiou of laws of inhmntanco 
entirely alien to fhein has, in many 
cases, h(»en v<»ry severe on the 
ahoriginuis. .In the (kmtral Provinces 
very few of tht' forest tritxm have 
been i^xein pled from tin* operation of 
the Hindu law of inheritam*e, though 
these are emnmouly at variance with 
tribal custom, fn the ofileml paper*’ 
of, e.g., the Posts and Telegraph 
Deparlmeui a man may not declare 
his heir aeeoriting to tribal custom 
If a redaiive exist h whom the rules 
of the Department eonauler ought to 
bo pnTernul. He can follow Hindu 
or Muslim law, but not his own 
tribal law, 

Where, in Assam, the hillman 
c<imes into contact with the plains 
tHHiris, he fimlH justice jjfiracticaliy 
impoHwible obtain, H frtxpiently 
bnppeiiH that gangs of hillman go 
down uml work on lea estates, and 
when ihi^y npptuir for payment they 
find that the contract was made with 
an intermediary who has drawn tho 
amount dtui and iibscondid in the 
night. They cannot fmd him, if they 
can they are unable to point out 
ntiachahle property as required by 
the court end, in any ease, they 
cannot afford to wait foodleis and 
wageless in the plains while the 
intormlnabki delays of civil courts 
continue, nor to pay the nmm&SkVf 
fees for a lawyer to fight the cose 
hearing by hearing. M they did 
secure a decree they probably could 
not obtain reaUsatiou. Such coees 
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are coonmon enough in Assam, and 
there is no remedy for them, but 
the extension of the system which 
makes them not only possible, but 
frequent, to the hill tracts them- 
selves IS unthinkable to anyone 
familiar with circumstances; at the 
same time the only alternative is 
exclusion from the scope of the High 
Oourts and of the legislative 
activities of provincial councils. 

Conclusions. 

The illustrations given above are 
enough to show that the tribal areas 
have interests which conflict with those 
of the people inhabiting the normally 
administered plains areas, and that the 
introduction of provincial self-govern- 
ment raises the necessity for some form 
of protection for these areas until they 
are in a position to stand on their own 
feet either as an integral part of the 
province in which they are found, or as 
independent units of the federated 
whole. 

Failure to give some protection is 
likely to load to the very rapid disinte- 
gration of tribal life, particularly in 
view of the very rapid development of 
communications in tribal areas, and to 
the economic ruin of the tribes. This 
has been so far recognised in the White 
Paper that pi'ovision has been made for 
the total or partial exclusion of such 
tribal areas from the operation of the* 
reformed constitutions envisagt^cl for the 
provinces. It is hero contended that the 
provision made is inadequate. 

It must be recognised that partial 
exclusion is an. unsatisfactory cxp<Hlient. 
It places the Governor of tim Province 
in a diflicult position in whi<*h his spiudnl 
responsibility for the inter<‘«tK of tho 
aborigines may be found at issue with 
the views of both his Ministers and Ids 
Council; ho is only able to prevent ques- 
tions or I'osolutions having referemxs to 
such areas by interfi^ring to disallow 
them in tho Legislature, and it would 
be easier if they were nitm from 

the start. Experience has shown that 
pressure will undoubtedly be brought 
upon the Government — m it has been 
already in Bihar and Orissa and in 
Assam— under existing conditions— to 
extend tho regime of ordinary law to tho 
hill and forest areas where it is a ctirse 
and no blessing. 


It is hard to believe that most 
Governors will not have difBculty in 
withstanding the pressure of their 
Councils and Ministers, even though 
individuals pressing for the rcgularLsa- 
tion of tribal areas arc the merest 
handful of vociferous immigrants, and it 
would be far safer for aboriginal ai*cas 
to be excluded entirely rather than 
partially, so that all the excluded areas 
would be, under their own 
governors, more or less in the position if 
such Chief Commissioners’ 'Provincsos as 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. In 
some cases they would bo safest treated 
as States for whom, indeed, the pro- 
vincial Governor might act as A.G.G, 
but which should not bo treated as 
British India at all under iJio proposed 
constitution. 

In the case of the Islands not only do 
the territories occupied form no iiiU'gral 
])art of tho rndian Peninsula, hut there 
IS every reason to excludi^ tluun from 
participation in a federation in tho 
policy of which they can nevor have any 
audible voice. The Nicobar Islands 
have already expr<‘sse(l tlu'ir emphaiio 
desire U> he constituted a <’rown (Vdony, 
The Islands of Litt.le Andaman and 
Sentinel might convenien(.|y Ih‘ inchuh‘d 
with ilunn in this archipelago admin- 
istered hy ih<‘ Governor-General on h«*- 
half of ilu* Colonial GIHce as in the case 
of ih<‘ Ad<m Protectorate and tlu^ Island 
of Hokotra. Great Andaman falls, no 
douht, into a difFm'ent category, as hidng 
a penal setthunent and partially colon ist*d 
by IndiaiiH as a result of tlmt. Imt hero 
.special measures an* nccessaj[\v for the 
protection of the few reniiuning 
Andmnnnese, the very rapidly dwindling 
.survivals of a ]irehi.Hk>ric rac<‘, while tlie 
inhuhitants of fndinn origin are too re- 
mote from the innlnhuid to take any r«uil 
share in it.s representative fust ffuilonH. 

This conditiem applh^s also to tho 
Amindivi and Laccadive Islands, and the 
proper troutmont for these lattiu* groups 
of islaiHls is perhaps U% const i into them 
either an ndminisiered protccioraie or 
a separate federal unit with such hral 
Kcdf-governing instiiutiuns as may to 
found possible and suitubh^ M piVsent 
they are ndminlHteml ** i*y biennial 
visits from the (Ndhsdor S. Kanara 
or Malabar districts, ami their own 
loeni institutions ciiii hardly Imvo 
failed to survive as they have survlvctl, 
m great hiretigilu in the Nicobar 
Islands, where the inhabit anis are pitr- 
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fectly able to conduct their own afFaiis 
if protection is given from external inter- 
ference. 

Continental areas are not easy to 
segregate, but the expressed desire of 
most of the tribal areas is for self-deter- 
mination, and this oo-uld be secured in 
a number of cases by the creation of 
petty states on the lines of those in the 
Khasi Hills or the Karenni States of 
Burma. The guidance and supervision 
of political officors would be necessary for 
some time, but there is no reason why 
self-governing units should not be 
fostered, or why the tribal areas should 
not be allowed freedom to manage their 
own affairs as petty units of the Federa- 
tion like the minor states of Western 
India, unless they preferred, as they 
mig^ht at some subsequent date, to apply 
for complete incorporaliou in an adjoin- 
ing province. Clearly the initial difR- 
culty is one of finance, but the more 
closely they are administered the greater 
twill he the cost, and the cost of adminis- 
tration on ipolitical lines would be no 
greater than that of incorporation into 
a self-governing iprovinco with all its 
apparatus of elections and representa- 
tion. Many of them like the Kolhan in 
Singhbhum (Bihar and Orissa) retain 
their ^ original self-governing institutions 
still intact. It is not suggested that ex- 
cluded ai'cas should bo retained precisely 
as they are. Something must he dmio 
to set them on their own feet, but it 
is argued that total exclusion as pro- 
posed under the Statutory Commission 
scheme for some of the Assam Frontier 
should be extended to the Nortli Co char 
Hills to the Mikir Hills, the CJaro Hills, 
and to pajGt at any rate of the Jaintia 
Hills in Assam, to the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts of Bengal, to at least the Palamau 
and Ranchi districts, the Domini Koh in 
the Santa! Parganas and the fKolhan in 
Singhbum in Bihar, to Lahaul and Spiti 
in the Punjab and to parts of Orissa, of 
the Central Provinces, of Bombay, and of 
the Madras Agencies and islands, to say 
nothing of parte of Burma. 

For other continental areas, most of 
which are small and largely xienetrated 
by plainsmen, partial exclusion is possibly 
the only feasible method, but this should 
be applied to more areas than those en- 
Tisaged in the Statutory Gommission^e 
Report, and in particular to hill areas 
in Madras south of the Godavari River 
and probably in northern Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa and the Central Provinces ' 
where total exclusion is impracticable. 
Careful examination and demarcation is 


required. Above all, a strong preroga- 
tive IS essential to their good administra- 
tion. It must remain possible for the 
oflB.ccr in charge to remove any undesir- 
able person from the areas in question. 
This power is provided at present in 
vaiious ways. In Burma and in the 
Frontier Districts of Assam and in the 
Madras Agency Tracts powers exist under 
varying fozms which enable the district 
or political officer to remove from the 
area to which the Act extends any non- 
indigonoiis person whose jiresence is 
found to be undesirable. This power 
could be employed to advantage in the 
Madras Agencies in deporting Oriyas 
and others found trafficking in liquor 
with the tribes. Jt has been used to ex- 
trude both Europeans and Indians from 
the frontier districts of Assam, where 
trouble has been stirred up by such in- 
truders. A nominal exclusion which did 
not give the local administration power 
of this kind would bo useless, but the 
existence of such a power is perhaps in- 
compatible in a solf-go\oniing unit. 
Another point which should bo made clear 
is that in considering the boundaries of 
excluded, or partially excluded areas, re- 
gard shoukl be paid to tribal, rather than 
to political, boundaries. A islight altera- 
tion, for instance, of the boundary pro- 
posed for the now Orissa Proviiu‘e would 
make that boundary coincide with the 
boundaries of the lands’ occupi<Hl by the 
Sawara iind Kondh tribes r<*sp('ctive]v. 
This was pointed out to the Oriasa 
Boundary Committee, but unfortunately 
%vas not apparently regarded as a matter 
of importan<;e. It is, however, very much 
easier to deal with (‘onsolidated tribal 
units than with mixed ones, particularly 
as some iwdicy of political and economic 
development is essential to their future 
administration, and in this respect the 
tribal (consciousness of existence as a cor- 
porate and integral unit is needed. A 
further point of some importance is the 
training and selection of officors for the 
administration of excluded areas. By no 
means all officers are suited by tempera- 
ment or inclination for work in tribal 
areas and the best are generally those 
who are caught young. The proper ad- 
ministration of the tribal areas really 
involves Jjhe careful selection of suitable 
officers who shall be directly subject to 
the Governor, and if the recruitment 
of officers by the Secretary of State 
on behalf of the Provinces is stopped, it 
might still be necessary to continue to 
recruit enough to staffi the excluded 
areas. 
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D5. We have before ns the Memoranda 
which you gentlemen have been kind 
enough to lay before us. Dr. Hutton, 
would you wish at this stage to add any- 
thing to your memorandum before we 
begin to ask questions? — do not think 
I have anything to add. 

D6. Commander James, would you like 

to add anything?— (Wing-Commander 

James.) No. 

Lord JSutchisofi of MontTOSS. 

D7. 1 would like to ask the witnesses 
one or two questions about the machinery 
imder which those reserved areas or 
backward areas would be administered. 
Under the White Paper they are under 
the control of the Governor, but I under- 
stand that the Governor-General has got 
to agree to the various regulations which 
are issued by the Governor for^ the con- 
trol of those areas. Thitt is so, is it not? 
— take it so, but it is not eaey to under- 
stand what the intention of those para- 
graphs is. 

D'8. Under paragraph 108 of the White 
Paper the Governor-General has to 
agree to the various regulations. Could 
you tell me from your experience to what 
extent have the Foreign and Political 
Departments under the Governor-General 
got any control over those areas — None. 
(Dr. Eutton.) None whatever at present. 
The areas are all at present (and as I 
understand it they will bo still, under 
the White Paper’s provisions as they 
are) administered through the Governors 
of the Provinces, whereas the Foreign 
and Political Service is directly under 
the Government of India and does not 
overlap in any way. 

D9, They do not overlaj) at all? — No. 

DIO, Then do T understand that those 
reserved areas correspond directly with 
the Governor? — At present, no. Under 
the existing condition in the non-regu- 
lation areas as they are at present, the 
oJO&cer in control of the area is under 
the Commissioner and works through the 
Secretariat of the Governor in the 
ordinary way. 

Dll. Very well. Then under the 
White Paper proposals, when you got 
the Provincial Government form you will 
^en have touch direct with the Governor 
in* dealing with those areas? — In deal- 
ing with the totally excluded areas, but 
not in dealing with the partially ex- 
cluded areas. The arrangements for the 
two as proposed by the White Paper are 
quite distinct. 


,. W. H. James, M.C., 
Hutton, C.I.E., I.C.S. 


D12 Have you any knowledge of the 
backward areas in Madras? — A little. 

D13. In dealing with those, who is the 
Commissioner there responsihle in 
Madras under the White Paper pro- 
imsals? Will ho go straight to the 
Bureau of the Gov’^ernor, or will he go 
through any Government oftioial?--! am 
not at all sure how that would work. II 
you do not mind my taking an instance 
from Assam, which I know better, in 
the case of a criminal appeal, for in- 
stance, m a totally exchided area, the 
appeal, as far as I can make out in 
Assam, goes direct to tlie Governor 
through the Secretary responsible, 
whereas in the cast^ of the partially ex- 
cliided areas it may go to the Minister . 
That IS a point which has not been d<'- 
cided and which is not clear from the 
White Paper, 

D14. In the event of <IisputeH or h'gal 
cases coming along, are those eases fit 
to go before the ordinary Tribunal of 
the Province? — In most eases I think 
they are not fit. 

D15. In most casi's, they arc? At pri*- 
sent, I think they are not so, 

DIO. Tn mountain areas* those forest 
areas— would the same rules apply there 
as would aj'ply down in the plains? 
Yes; in most Provinces the High (*ourfs 
have jurisdiction. In Bihar and Orissa, 
the High Court has jurisdiefion over the 
hill areas; in Assam the High Court has 
no jurisdiction in the hill districts, 

Bir Hurt Himjh 

D17. Are not some of these areoH 
co%’erecl !>y the provisions 4 »f 
Scheduled Dtsfritds Act? Yes, 

1)1 H. In that case, the nets fd Ha* 
(lovernor-OcmTal of the Province 
facia .would not apply unless they weri* 
extended by the provisions of the 
Hchcduled DistrietH Arts? That is so. 

fvord ThifcJtimii uf J/o/Hro.'sc, ] W^oikl 
that apply to the disputes on lami 
tenure? 

Sir ffarl Hlnah Yes. 

Sir Hcuinnhl ih'mhimk, 

DID. You rerngnise the difficulty, do 
you not, m between tribes who are m-nh 
tern! over an area in which tie* reforms 
will ho fully at work and tribes which 
are territoriaily complete, m t4i speak? 
Certainty j I rwognise that ddllculty. 

D20. And away from them? 

1)21, That woiiUI apiily to A%nmn am’i 
Burma?— It fniglit Iw that the imchi* 
slon or the territ«>rial cf 
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tribes goes further than that. I think 
there are tracts in Bihar and Orissa and 
Madras which are pi'aciically tribal. 

D'22, They would be scheduled, per- 
haps; but even in the Scheduled Dis- 
tricts, 1 suppose, you would recognise 
that the Indian Penal Code and all the 
ordinary Acts apply, that is to say, the 
administration of the Criminal and Cml 
Law and the ordinary Revenue Law in 
many cases are applicable to people of 
those castes P — They have been applied to 
them; I think in many cases wrongly. 

-Sir EcgtnaLd Craddoclc,^ On the other 
hand, there are people like the Gonds 
in the Central Province who are scattered 
over the whole of the Province, There 
are more in one place. I know you have 
an Act about Land Alienation. 

Sir Man Singh Gour.li Yes, about the 
aboriginal tribes. 

Sir Eeginald Craddock. 

D23. That has been specially enacted? 
— Yes. 

D24. But tlie difficulty about those Acts 
has been that a great deal of harm has 
been done pi'obably before tho evils which 
the Acts were meant to deal with had 
come to light? — ^Yes; that is true. 

D25. On account of the fact that tho 
statistics of criminal and civil courts 
naturally do not supply any information 
as to tho caste of tho parties? — No; I 
think part of the evil is tliab the Civil 
and Oriniinal Courts recognise Hindu and 
Muslim law and never recognise tribal 
law. 

• D2G. That is so, probably. It is partly 
due to the fact, no doubfc, that many of 
the tribal people cling on to the garments 
of the Hindus, so to speak, and t'hoy 
have got so accustomed to that sort of 
thing thill they have their joint families, 
and so forth, so far as the courts know. 
They do not plead that there is any other 
law except the Hindu law? — They very 
often do. 

1)27. They would in cesrtain tracts, no 
doubt? — They would if they could, no 
doubt. 

D28. But they have not done so liithor- 
toP — 1 do not think they can plead any 
other law except tho Hindu or Muslim 
law. ^ It is not recognised by tho courts 
and it is useless for the trilios to plead it. 

Dr. B. B. Amhedkar. 

D29. Cannot they plead tribal law a» 
their customary kwE—No; it is not 
recognised by the High Court. 


Dr. B. B. Amhedkar.2 The High Court 
would recognise any custom. It is not 
necessary to establish that it is a Hindu 
or Muhammadan custom. If there is no 
law laid down m that sense, the custom 
.would govern. Ordinarily, that would be 
the thing. I am not speaking with first- 
hand knowledge. 

Sir Ilari Snigh Gout. 

D'30. The Civil Courts of most of the 
Provinces make a provision for the en- 
forcement of any customary law regulat- 
ing domestic relations and succession? — 
lb IS extremely difficult m that case for 
the tribe to csbablish its customary law. 

DBi. That is for a different reason? — 
I see your point. 

Sir Beginald Cniddock. 

D32. As far as my experience goes, and 
J expect it is yours, when they are not 
definitely under separuio political control 
like tho wild mountain tribes, and so on, 
who are not under the ordinary adminis- 
tration at all — is not that the case ?•— Yes. 

Sir Beginald Craddock.} There are 
places in Burma whore you can punish 
murder with a fine under the special 
regulations. 

Sir Bari Srngh Gour.l Thai you could 
do in England not far back. 

Sir Beginald Grad dock. 

D33. 1 am not making any <*omparl-* 
sons. I am only suggesting to tlie wit- 
nesses that there k a distin(*tion between 
people of tho various tribes likt? (Hiins 
and Nagiis anil Kaeliins and Kukis and 
{Kioplo of tiuit description who are on 
the Burma Frontier, for example, Thera 
is a distinction between treating ‘SRem 
iimler a separate offietu* or officers from 
tnjatiiig aboriginals in n^gularly adminis- 
tered districts who have hitherto been 
und<^r the oixlinary liuv and under the 
ordinary district officers commissioners 
and under tho ordinary Courts, and it 
seems to me, jiulging from the evidence 
both of Wing-Commander James and 
yourself, that you are anxious to gat 
some sort of supervision over these 
aboriginals, whorever they may be? — Yes. 

D34. Borne sort of protection for them? 
--Yes. 

D3/5. For example, would your case %o 
met if there was in the Province an officer 
designated sujierintendent of aboriginal 
tracts or aboriginal tribes? — (Wing-Com- 
mander Jamm*) No, emphatically not. 
I submit that the White Paper prop^sala 
♦ 
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go back on the specific recommendations 
of the Statutory Commission, of the 
Franchise Commission, and of the Third 
Hound Table Conference. The Franchise 
Commission, for example, actually 
whittles down the suggested numbers of 
Primitives to between four million and 
five million. It underestimates the num- 
bers in British India by more than half 
to begin with, and goes on, pro* rata. 
I submit that these people would be in 
the interests both of the Provinces and 
of themselves better for the time being 
or for the moment left entirely out of 
the proposed constitutional chahge. 

D36. Yes, but I was putting to you 
that under the Governor, there should 
be one officer in the Province whose duty 
it was to look after these people? — But 
I would submit that if I accepted that, 
I would be denying the need which I 
maintain exists for Central Authority, 
that the Governor should only be the 
Agent for the Governor-General. I do 
not think merely a representative of the 
Governor would suffice. 

D37. But do not you think that would 
be a rather extreme measure of centrali- 
sation. The information at the disposal 
of the Governor-General would be only 
what he got from the Governor. ] am 
not suggesting that he should be under 
the ordinary ministers? — E thought you 
were. 

D38. No.^ — I am sorry, 

D39. I mean a separate Governor’s 
duty with an officer for that sp^K’ific 
purpose to look after generally the 
interests of the forest tribes? — (Dr. 
jSutton.) Provided they were as far as 
they could be territorially excluded from 
the constitution. 

D40. Yes, so far as they can terri- 
torially bo excluded — Yes. 

D41. But even if they cannot be, it 
might be possible ?--lt is all the more 
necjessary if they cannot bo. 

D42. Yes — to have some officer who is 
charged with that duty. The point 1 
want to put to you is that in many cases 
these aboriginal tribes are living more 
or less in the heart of tho forest. Some- 
times the land they cultivate is actually 
reserved forest? — Yes. 

D43. Which is known in India, m a 
good many parts anyway, as a forest 
village?--yas.‘ 

D44. That is, under the IForest Officer? 
—Yes. 

D4o. But tho Forest Officer is generally 
very fond of the tribes, and looks after 


them to the best of his ability, and he 
manages that village. The Revenue 
Authorities do not have anything to do 
with those Forest Villages, except 
criminal law, but then there are villages 
(i daresay you have had some in some of 
the areas) where tho ordinary deputy 
Commissioner or Collector, or whoever ho 
is, keeps an eye over the villages as lie is 
supposed to do over the whole oi tho 
district. Then for them I am suggest- 
ing to you that some kind of superin- 
tendent of the interests of tribes should 
be an officer appointed by tho Governor 
to enable him to carry out his duties, not 
necessarily to look after the magisterial 
work, and so forth P — (Wing-Commander 
James. J May 1 point out, Sir Reginald, 
arising from what you have said, jt is 
perfectly true that the life of the bulk 
of these people is bound up with tho 
forest administration, but under the pro- 
posals With regard to tho existing system, 
the forest service is being transferrcKl 
entirely, and tho time will come, for 
example in Bombay I think in 1947, 
when there will he no European officers 
left in the forest sorviee, and the Secre- 
tary of State in a r(‘ply that he gave 
hud w<M»k to qiKsstion G427 and the follow- 
ing questions, stated dclinitidy that the 
fonssts wen* subjected to no saleguanlH, 
and that no Governor’s intervention was 
])ossil>le, and, furthermore, in the Whito 
Pap<*r the forest revenues are nllottiHl 
without qualification to tlie Provin<*es. 
^riiere seems to ho a completo contradic- 
tion. 

D46. But I was suggesting to you somo 
modification which would allow a 
Govi^rnor to carry out his duties in 
respect of those ba<'kward tracts with 
tho aid of a .special officer? --Quite, fmt 
in that case the vSeendary of Btate’B reply 
which I quoted would require motUftca- 
tion. 

D47* Wliat 1 •was really trying to get 
from you was whether you agree that 
supervision and that kin<l of thing might 
bo provided for in the Constitution Act? 
— Certainly, it must b<\ 

D48. And as regnrtls these other tribes, 
they are alrc*ady undm* tins Poliiii*aI 
partment; they are all prolmidy alto- 
gether exchultHh \ am talking of a 
local political department. For example, 
in Burma those places would \m under 
pcsoplc of tho Burma Politieul l4i*frvieo 
and not under tho tu’dinary Dlntrlet 
officers— those exclu<h*rfl f|>r. 

ilufttm.) They would not be under a 
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differ€int Service in Assam or in Madras. 
(Wing-Commander James.) Or in the 
Central Provinces. 

D49. But the ordinary officers would 
administer them, and their supervision 
from the Governor's point of view would 
come through the officer who was super- 
intendent of all these tribal matters and 
tribal 'interests ? — (Dr. Hutton.) Provided 
the areas were totally excluded. I am 
not satisfied that that would be the case 
if they were only partially excluded. 

Sir lieginald Cmddoch.“\ It is very 
difficult to exclude an area which con- 
tains, not merely aboriginal tribes; you 
come across a Korku or a Gond village, 
and its neighbours may be oidinary 
villagers. ^ 

Lord Hutchison of Morbtrose.l I take it 
that the point that you want to make 
\s that it is not only tho excluded areas 
that you want to allow for, but it is 
the individuals? 

Sir lieginald Oraddocflc. 

D50. Yes; I will make it clear. 
Hitherto, the reason why these people 
were not protected in this way much 
earlier — ^they should have been protected 
much earlier — I admit that they should 
have been — is that the evil that is going 
on does not got noticed until it has gone 
a long way? — That is so. 

D51. And, therefore, a whole lot of 
milk has already boon spilt? — ('Wing- 
Commander James.) But I think it could 
be mopped up even now. 

D52. That is why T am suggesting to 
you that one officer in tho Governor’s 
staff might deal with this question if it 
was specially enacted in tho Constitu- 
tion as a moans of dealing with tribes. 
Then, of course, locally in tho districts 
some of them would come under a Forest 
Officer directly, and I have no doubt 
that if it wore a special duty an Indian 
member of the Forest Service would be 
sympathetic to these people ?^ — Un- 
doubtedly, in certain cases. 

Major 0. B, Attlee. 

D5S. I want to ask you, drat of all, 
a question about the personnel of the 
officers who deal with these eixolud^ 
areas. Dr. Hutton, in Assam, I take it, 
that an officer has to specialise before 
he can he very effective in those areas 
because of the languages and the cus- 
toms, Is that so? — (Dr. Mutton.) The 
officer who is really good in the excluded 
areas is generally one who is caught 
.quite young before he has got aooua- 


tomed to the ordinary routine of the 
Service. Unfortunately, there is no 
guarantee that he will be kept in such 
areas because he is normally exchanged 
with the plains. 

D54. Quite. Supposing that these 
areas are excluded and, as far as pos- 
sible, kept outside the ordinary Pro- 
vincial structure, do you think it would 
be possible to have something like an 
All-India cadro of officers dealing with 
backward areas ? — That would be the 
only method of having any specialised 
cadre for such areas, because otherwise 
it would be so small as to bo unwork- 
able. In each Province the cix eluded 
areas would be so small that you could 
not have special cadres for them unless 
you had an India cadre. 

D65. A point arises tliere also with 
regard to Comtnnncler James’s point. 
You suggest, 1 tlliink, thai. the Forest 
Officers should be particularly charged 
with these backward areas? — '(Wing- 
Commander James.) For economy and to 
avoid duplication. 

Dv56. But you are aware tliat the idea 
is that the Forest Borvico will become 
a Transferred Bervioo and a Provincial 
Service? — That is what I pointed out 
3ust now. 

Di57. Do you suggest that the Forest 
Service should not bo transferred? — -Not 
at all; b<‘cauH(' there are many forest 
areas like Boulh Kanara, which is in- 
habitcHl by caste Hindus. All I suggest 
is that where a forest anui is sokdy or 
cmainly inliabitod hy backward tribes then 
it should b<’> an excluded area, adminis- 
tere<l Iiy a special /lervice. The cost of 
the normal machinery is totally unneces- 
sary to these areas. 

1>5B. T was going to deal with the cost 
in a moment, Dr. Hutton, do you «ay 
that you wish that tho hill areas of 
Assam should ho cut away entirely from 
the plains area, or do you think that 
they should come under the Governor- 
General as a separate unit? — (Dr* 
Mutton.) Personally, my own view is that 
they .would bo better cut away entirely, 
but it would not be a ipossxble procedure 
under the White Paper as drafts. There 
is no provision for such total exclusion. 

D60. I was asking, rather, what you 
wished? — ^My own idea would W to 
administer them independently directly 
under the Government of India. 

D60. And have them administered from 
an All-India Service P — I think that would 
be preferable, yes* You might recruit 
it from all sorts of other Services. Yon 
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could 'borrow from the Army, Forest De- 
partment, the Civil Service, and the 
Police, where you found suitable men. 

D61. Would you say that the ex- 
perience of someone who (had specialized 
in the Assam tribes would be available 
if he were transferred, let us say, to 
Chota Nagpur? — His experience would be 
available. His language would be the 
difficulty He would have to learn fiesh 
languages. 

D62. Do you think that in such a 
Service it would not be possible to pro- 
vide a career, so that you would not 
have officers who had specialized in these 
areas having to go back and take up 
a different sort of work in order to get 
a higher position in the Service ? — I think 
if you included all the areas it might 
be possible. It would want careful work- 
ing out — if you included the islands. 

D63. With regard to the finances of 
the backward areas, do you think that 
they should come from the Centre or 
should they come from the Provinces? — 
I think that is a question I am hardly 
competent to answer. In some cases, 
where the tribes inhabit a frontier, I 
think it would certainly be reasonable 
that both the Province and the Centre 
should contribute, it is a matter of 
frontier insurance. 


D64. Let me put it in tins way . T 
take it that the backward areas are, 
generally, a cost to a Provincial Govern- 
ment .P — Yes; they are not remunerative. 
(Wing-Commander James.) Not all; some 
are very remunerative. Some of the 
forest areas are very roinunerativo. 

D'65. Yes; but as a general rule T dare 
say the larger areas of the backward 
tracts are a deficit? — (Dr. Huttofi.) I 
tliink they barely pay their way as a 
whole. The actual areas that are 
administered as non-regulation districts 
at present do not pay their way. 

I>66, Will not there be a tendency if 
they are cut off from the Provinces, if 
they have to come on to the common 
purse, for the Provincial Government to 
prefer to spend its money on the areas 
which are directly represented, rather 
than on these excluded areas? — I am sure 
they would ; that seems to me to be 
one of the difficulties, but I think the 
Provincial Governments have been most 
unwilling to spend money on the excluded 
areas if they can help it. 




Mr. B. A. BuUer, 

D67. I think it might help the Sub- 
committee to say that there is an actual 


loss on the backward areas in Assam. 
For policing purposes the cost amounts 
to 21 lakhs ?--That includes the Military 
Police. Although on paper that is a 
debt to the backward areas, because that 
is where the police are posted, they are 
very often used in fully administered 
areas on the plains; for instance, in the 
Bihar riots the Assam Military Police 
were called on to such an extent that 
we could hardly keep up our own 
garrisons. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

D68. To make it quite clear, is not it 
a fact that that loss of 21 lakhs only re- 
lates to the backward tracts which the 
Assam Government want the Central 
Government to take over ? It does not 
cover all the tracts in Assam which yon 
propose, on iiage 201, to exclude, does 
It.?— No. 

Major C, B. Attlee, 

D69. It is, IS It not, in a number of 
cases, more or less an accident that cer- 
tain backward tribes arc tied up with 
certain Provinces? For instance, Chota 
NagiDur with Bihar? — Yes. 

D70. Bo it is quite natural that they 
should not bo keen to spend money ‘on 
it. Would you, generally speaking, 
agree with the roco-mmendation in the 
Statutory Commission, that the back- 
ward areas should be a C<Hitral charge 
administered by the Governor as agent 
of the Governor-CJIeneral? — Yes, 1 think 
so; I w<nil(i agree with that. You moan 
the rosjionsihility being with the 
Go\ ornor-Ciieneral ? 

D71. Yes?— Yes. 

D72. Taking Assam, you .said that it 
might ho to s<*parulc iln‘SO hill 

areas altogether from the plains. Is 
there, as a matter of fact, any hmdeney 
for a borderland to grow np between 
them in which both sections are in- 
torestcKl? Cs there any extension, m 
spoak, of plains civilisation U'^ the hills 
area? — most of tho hill districts none. 
Th© forests which divides the hills, which 
com© down from tho hills Into the plains, 
are, in point of fact, geographically part 
of the hills, and at present they are 
administored as part of tho plains dis- 
tricts, but there is no real overlap in 
Assam. 

I>73. 1 gather it is your view that in 
tho interests of these people you should 
preserve their present simple form of 
administration |^nd not try to bring in 
a more advanced form? — I think some 
form of development might be very 
slowly introduced; I think it probable 
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ifc ought to be, but it would have to be 
a very very simple form, and it could not 
oome about for many years. At present 
the present simple form of administra- 
tion would have to continue, but I think 
something might be done in the direc- 
tion of forming a tribal Durbar or a 
tribal Oouncil which would ultimately 
voice the opinions of the tribe 

D74. Is your view that the kind of 
administration wanted is an experienced 
oiEcer who guides the people in all their 
affairs rather than a full administration 
divided up into all kinds of difTeront 
activities'^ — Yes, very much so. 1 thiuik 
an experienced ofiGlcer who can guide tho 
civil administration is iwhat is wanted. 
For instance, in Assam most of the hill 
districts provide their own police; the 
outside police are not allowed to go 
into a hill village without permission, 
and the people are perfectly capable of 
providing tholr own x>o^ice; they do all 
that sort of work themselves, and it 
would be the greatest mistake to intro- 
duce the police officers with Thanas and 
so forth. That is only an instance which 
applies to all parts. 

D75. Adverting to the point put by 
Sir Reginald Craddock with regard to 
tho Backward Tribes who are scattered 
amongst the rest of tho population, 
would it bo possible in your view for an 
administz’ator who was administering a 
regular excl tided -area to be the 
GovomorVs officer for protecting tho 
scattered ones, if there were such, in a 
Province? — I think that would bo pos- 
sible, yes, 

iMr. IL A. Butler. 

D76. I want ffrst of all to ask one or 
two questions about ‘Wing-Coninuinder 
James^s suggestion for a Poi'csstal Ad- 
ministrative Service. I think, Dr. 
Hutton, you referred to the difficulty of 
having a small cadre of officers in any 
sorvicx?. In tho projected Forastal Ad- 
ministrative Sorvico which is RUggestcKl 
in Wing-Oommandor Jameses note, can 
yon tell me what tho si)Ke of this sorvico 
would be and what tho cadre of siu^h a 
service would amo-unt to in numbers 
according to your idea? — I could not 
possibly do so offhand. (Wing-Com- 
mander James.) May I point out that 
X do not think anybody oould answer 
that because tho boundaries have never 
been delimited at all. The Secretary of 
-State, for example, has pointed out that 
there will have to be an inquiry. To 
delimit constituencies I suggest that the 


same sort of inquiry ip essential to de- 
limit tho tribal areas. 

D77. In making tlus suggestion it 
struck me that you might have formed 
some idea of the size of such a service? 
— I have asked a number of Forest 
Officers serving and retired, and they all 
thought that it was probable that tlhe 
area would permit of such a service, but 
1 have not yot met anyone who would 
exx:)ioss an opinion outside his own 
Provmce. 

D78. May I put it to you that it la 
likely, considering the present exjierience 
— ^tako one Province, Assam, for example, 
whore very few officers are involved in 
the work in the Backward Areas — ihat 
this would be in fact a very small ser- 
vice? — I should think it would bO' very 
small. 

D79. In that case do you not think 
that the difliculbitv^ which Major Attlee 
has xiut forward would arise in tho case 
of language and in transferring those 
officers from one district to another, very 
often totaliy dissimilar in every way? — 

I did not suggest it as being a pcudect 
schcmie. I suggi'st it iniwely fdute 
de mieux, because nobody, and I liave 
inqtarod of muny peoi>le, has HUggestod 
any alUirn alive. 

J)80, I am only U'ying to got your 
ideas, because every suggestion is, 
naturally, helpful to the Committee. 
You raised one <lifficulty in the <’.ourso of 
your notes, whuffi is that of ‘healtlh, and 
you say that tliis idea must be i>ut for- 
ward because it will bo impossible to 
move officers front unhealthy tracts to 
ilioaithy tracts. Woukl not that bo 
equally possible if the converse of your 
sclieme were acunqiled ami if X^rovincial 
officers were occusionully transferred to 
the Backward Areas an<l those who bad 
bc<m working in the Bm^kward Areas 
were transferred back to ordinary dis- 
trict work?— It would be posaibla, but 
tho difficulty there arose, in my sugges- 
tion that in vUm of the rapid tndianisa- 
tion of tho Forest Bervice there would 
very shortly bo a st?ar<‘lty of suitable 
officers. 

DBl. Bir Begin aid Craddock raised the 
point about the scattered nature of many 
of these aboriginal populations, how they 
intermingle with ordinary districts in 
many cases in the Central Provinces, 
Would it not be possible to say that the 
work for, at any rat© ih© partially ex- 
cluded areas^ would be don© in the 
majority of cases by ordinary district 
officers and not necessarily by the Forest 
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Service^ — That would depend upon the 
delimxtabion of boundaries that I sug- 
gested was necessary. 

D82 But in the event of scattered 
populations being in the middle of ordin- 
arily administered territories, it would 
be possible for the ordinary district 
oflScer to do tHe work better than any- 
body else? — Certainly in that case. 

D83. And in that case it would be pos- 
sible to fulfil the desideratum of a 
change in climate within one Province 
by changing the oJQicer’s station from one 
to another — It might be. 

D84. It would also be easier for the 
officer to assimilate the language of one 
Province ? — Certainly. 

D85. It would therefore seem to be 
better to organise these services more on 
a Provincial basis than on an All-India 
basis taking into consideration the ques- 
tion of the small size of the cadre of the 
service? — It appears to be incapable of 
answer until the delimitation is done 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

D86. I wonder if we might ask Dr. 
Hutton for his opinion on this question 
of a separate service — (Dr. Hutton ) I 
was trying to think of the number of 
districts. My opinion is that a separate 
service might be of advantage. It might 
be possible to combine it witlh the 
Foreign and Political Service. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan. 

D87. Not the Forest Service '•'—Not the 
Forest Service. 

Mr. li. A. Butler. 

D88. At present I undersiaiul the 
Home Department would bo a more 
likely Department to bo involved — not 
the Foreign and Political Department? — 
Yes ; I think there would bo enough 
districts to form as many posts as a 
small Province. 

D89. You consider that the difficulty 
of language and assimilation of new ideas 
which is so much recognised in the 
Colonial service would not arise in this 
case? — The difficulty of language would 
arise. I am mot sure about the difficulty 
of ideas; no, I think not. No difficulty 
of language could be greater than we 
have at present in Assam in my last dis- 
trict. There were 16 different languages 
as different as the languages of Europe. 

D90. It would be your suggestion that 
this service as suggested would be a small 
cadre? — ^Yes, that is my suggestion. 

19355 


Lord Eustace Percy. 

D'90a. What would be the top- 
most plum to which the man in such 
a service would rise.P — That is a 
point I had not considered. It would 
depend entirely on the way in which you 
decided to arrange the service. The 
highest post would be somebody under 
the Government of India but connected 
presumably with the Home Department 
equivalent to the Head of a Department. 

D91. There are two considerations 
obviously to be borne in mind. One is : 
What is the number of posts which would 
be reasonably possible for a married Euro- 
pean, because I gather you want a largely 
European Service? — ^Yes. 

D92. And what would be the propor- 
tion of posts to which a man could look 
forward, at a really fairly high salary, 
to conclude his service? — The average 
man at present cannot look forwaid to 
much more than being first grade 
Deputy-Commission or, and most of the 
posts involved in a service of ibis kind 
would be Deputy-Commissioner posts. 
You might add a Commissioner or, if 
you liked to call him so, n Cbief Connnis- 
sionor — an officer to cover tlu' H<‘ad of 
the Department, whoever it is, with tbe 
Government of India, and possibly a 
Secretary of some kind 

D93. What about the conditions of 
living for a married Europ<uin ? — Tt is 
belter in most of tbe bacd«\v a rd tracts 
than in the plains. Tboy are mostly 
higher in the hills. 

Mr. Bit Her. 

D94. Would not there great oviu*- 
lapping of work m u district which %vus 
parbialy excluded in which, ns Sir 
Reginald has pointinl out, the aboriginal 
population was s<*attered? -Yes. 

D9f>. Very great dibicuHy?— There 
would be great overlapping of work if 
you had a separnte officer for a acuttored 
aboriginal jiopulation. 

D90. Ono being a Forostal Seryko and 
the other being an All-India Servico 
working in the Province P-—Y os. 

D97, Tt would be very difficult to ad- 
minister? — Yes, but my iKiint was that 
the districts I mentioned here were areas 
which could bo totally oxcludetL 

Major AttUe. 

D98. Wo know, Dr. Hutton, you havo 
done a very large amount of resoari*h 
work into the condition of tribes, and no 
forth. Is that kind of work <lone among 

4 II 2 
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officers wlio take ujj work in backward 
areas P — No 5 there are a certain number 
of officers who take it uii, but they are 
a small proportion. 

Mi\ Butler. 

D99. I wanted to j’aise one or two 
other points. Would it help you at all 
in discussing the typo of officer which J 
think Wing-Cominandor James has cer- 
tain apprehensions about? — (Wing-Com- 
mander James.) So did the Simon Report. 

DIOO. I quite understand, and 1 hilly 
sympathise, if I may say so. Would it 
help at all if the type of officer %vho 
would bo likely to serve in a partially 
excluded area wore submitted to the 
appi'oval of tbe Governor P C am only 
putting out suggestions. Would it holipp 
— It would depend upon the Goi^ornor, 
which is again an unknown factor 

BlOl. But it would be likely to <lo so? 
— It would be likely to do so, yes 

D 102 . From the point of view which I 
have raised earlier, that if a momb(‘r 
of the All-India Sei'vioo working m a 
Province was administering a district 
which was partially excluded and, at the 
same time, doing his distrit*t work, it 
would probably ho of the All-Tndia iSer- 
vico which would, at any rate for fivt» 
years, according to tlio White Paper pro- 
posals, he recruited by the •Secreinrj’’ of 
State P — Yes. 

D303. And the whole matter iwotild ho 
discussed and gone into later ns set out 
in the Whit(' Paper? — Yes, hut it has 
boon going to be goiu^ into and discussed 
for so long tliat T thought tbe time had 
now eomo for it to be discusstNi anri 
sotilod. 

D104. X was discussing the issue of 
future recruitment wliich is another 
issue? — Yes. 

1)105. I want to ask you one or two 
questions about the representation of the 
backward areas. The matter, T think, 
has been dealt with in the Franchise 
Committee Report, and I would like to 
ask the valuable help of these 'witnesses 
as to the best method of rei>resentmg 
the aboriginals in the legislatures in the 
Provinces. Could I ask Bt. Hutton if 
he has any suggestions to make as to 
the best methods? You mentioned a 
tribal durbar. Have you any suggestions 
as to how a representative of these areas 
is best elected to a Provincial Legisla- 
ture? — (Br. Hutton*) Ho, because it 


seems to mo that the real representatives 
of the areas are the older men, who are 
familiar with custom, and who are recog- 
nised by the younger people as represent- 
ing them, but who arc quite incapable of 
coming forward in anything like a legis- 
lative assembly. That is the great 
difficulty. The man 'who really represents 
the feeling of his village is not the 
educated man who can come lorward in 
an Assembly and play a part, but one of 
the old men of the village iwho retains 
the traditions of his tribe. IFor that 
reason, L would urge total exclusion 
whorcvoi possible. 

D106 Thai does not answer the point 
as to lunv, according to the Wliiio Paper 
Scheme of Ropresontalion in the Legis- 
latures in the Schodiilo of Kopiesenta- 
tion you would organise the roprosenta- 
livo of the aboriginals? — (Wing-Com- 
mander James.) 1 think it would be so 
valmlcRS that it sliould not oxi.st at all. 
(Br. Jlvtto7i.) Nomination, I think, 
would be best 

1)107. r think earlier on Wing-Com- 
mander James pomied out that the repre- 
.sentation was not suffi<‘ieni?— -(Wing- 
Ooiuniander James.) And (‘ould not he 
made Muffident. I do not see how it 
could jiossibly be made worth their 
having. 

r)K) 8 , In that ease, the argument that 
there is not enough docs not prevail? — 
No; I use tbe argunumt moroly to slunv 
liovv thiiy iuid been ignored. I was not 
eoinplaining that th<‘y had not enough. 

Dl<K>. Have you any further sugges- 
tion a.s to how rejiresentntivas of the 
aboriginals in tho Urovineial hegiMlatures 
could bo put forwardP-No; I am for the 
muxiinum of total exclusion whicdi would 
remove them from the iii>giHlature 8 
altogethor. 

JO 110. 'J'hat does not help in an area 
which might bo a partially excluded area 
in which there are many imlividuak 
among the aborigincss who are located 
there ? — I b<ig your pardon. That m 
quite true 5 it does not. I think they 
would have to take their chance in the 
general constituencies. I do not see how 
they could do otherwise, (Br. Hutton*) 
X think in that case it would be possible 
for them to elect through their own 
tribal organisation where it survives. 
You might work a franchise on a tribal 
baais which was not governed by 
property. A man recorded as a member 
of a tribe and not as a member of a 
caste might have a vote as head of his 
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household or tribe. You might work 
something on that line, I do not say it 
would be satisfactory. It would be better 
than no representation of any kind and 
no exclusion. 

Dill. We were naturally talking of 
those areas which were partially ex- 
cluded ? — Yes. 

D112. You think that is the best 
method? — Yes. But I do not advocate 
the partially excluded areas. I do not 
wish to be understood to be advocating 
that. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

D113. You have proposed on page 20 
that a number of areas should be 
partially excluded?— Yes; where total 
exclusion is not possible. I would admit 
that there are areas where that is the 
only way. 

Mr, Butler. 

D114. You have admitted that there 
are some small villages of Gonds or Bhils 
in the midst of an area where no other 
course would be possible. Both wit- 
nesses have admitted that, and we are 
trying to meet difficulties which you have 
yourself raised? — ^Yes. 

Sir flan Singh Gour. 

D115. I want to ask Dr. Hutton 
whether the conditions he has described 
in Assam apply all over India and in 
Burma, the Shan States, and so on? — 
I am not certain that I have described 
any conditions in Assam. 

D116. Tho aboriginal tribes in Assam 
occuiiy certain localities? — Yes; that is 
true partially of other parts of India, 
certainly. 

D117. But can you say tho sanio thing 
occurs in the other Provinces? — 1 should 
say it occurred in the ilgency tracts in 
Madras; in certain districts of Chota 
Nagpur, not all over, but in tho Palamau 
and lianchi Districts; the Dam ini Koh, 
in the Santal Parganas; the Kolhan in 
Smghbum; Lahaul and Spiti, un- 
doubtedly in the Punjab; and probably 
areas in Southern Madras with which 
I am not acquainted; Nioobar Islands 
and Laccadive Islands; part of the Cen- 
tral Provinces. I do not know the Cen- 
tral Provinces well enough to- give any 
areas; the Chanda Zemindari. 

Dll 8. You said that the Hindu and 
Muhammadan law governs the aboriginal 
tribes? — I did not say that quite. 

D119. What did you really say? — I 
said the Courts administered Hindu and 
Muhammadan law. 


D120. D'o you think that that is 
wrong? — Yes. 

D121. You remember the declaration 
made by Warren Hastings in 1775 which 
became the Regulating Act a year later? 
—No. 

D122. In which it was laid down by 
Parliament that the Hindu law shall 
apply to Hindus, and Muslim law to 
Muhammadans, and that excluded evei'y- 
body else? — Yes 

D123. And in Calcutta the Privy Coun- 
cil have pointed out that the Hindu 
law applies to Hindus and that everybody 
who was not a M'usselman was governed 
by Hindu law, and tbab was applie-d by 
the British Courts. That has been going 
on for about a century and a half? — 
Quite so. That is one of the things 1 am 
objecting to. 

D124. Your complaint therefore is of 
the past? — And the present. 

D125. The -difficulty has now arisen 
that that law has now become stci'co- 
typed in tho case of many aboriginal 
tyj)es who have been following not ns 
volens, the family law, and nevopting 
it? — In some casos, tha^ is true; in many 
cases not. I do not think it applies 
among the Gonds of tho Central l^ro- 
vincos at all 

D126. Many of them claim to belong 
to tho Fvshatriyas, tbe ruling (jlassos? — 
Some of the sophtsticatod Gomls do, 

D127. And the rest umdtl Ixdong to tlu^ 
Hindus?— -Many of them; not all of 
them. 

i)J2B. FI a VO you notiixxl that tlmst* 
tribes nro gradually beeorninf!; UKsimilaiix! 
to Hinduism ?-- Fu some' east's, em’iainly. 
Fn one ease, at any rate, to Muham- 
madanism. 

IH29. Hut in the bulk of thmu the itui- 
deney is to graviiaU^ lowartls Himliiihiti? 
— Yes. 

DI30. For how long hm ibis prm'esH 
been going on? — 1 imagine for 2, 000 
years. 

Therefore, if you ware to Im^k 
them up in compartments of their own, 
do you not think this proemn of ovoUi- 
tion would be retaixlodp— Not naaoH- 
sarily. Nobody wants to interfere with 
their religion; at least, I do not, 

D132, At tho present moment, every 
member of the aboriginal tribe when he 
leaves the village and comes to the kiwn 
becomes a member of the Hindu com- 
munity <1 am speaking of tho hulk of 
tliem; some of them bmmie momfmrH of 
the Muslim community as well) and ih<»y 
take part in the daily life of ibe IlinduH 
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and mix I’ritli tiiem, and they are not 
regarded as depressed classes at all ? — 
They are usually regarded as depi'essed 
classes ^whon they become Hindus. 

D133. Not the Gonds? — In Bihar and 
Orissa, certainly. 

D134. That may be so, but in the 
Central Provinces the Gonds and the 
Bhils are not regarded as depressed 
classes? — Are they not? 

Sir Beginald Craddock^ They governed 
the country for four centuries. 

Sir Ran k^vngh Gov/r. 

D135. Quite so. As a mailer of fact 
they are proud of the fact that they 
were the rulers of the country ? — In 
Madras, certainly they arc treated as 
depressed classes. 

D136. So the obsei valioiis you hav’t* to 
make would bo qualified to the extent 
that conditions throughout India are not 
the same and a generalisation dealing 
with the aboriginal tribes might be true 
as regards quo province or locality, but 
would not be true of anotlmr province 
or another locality ? — It might not be 
equally true as regards all provinces, i 
admit that you cannot generalise com- 
pletely for India. It is a very large 
place. 

D137. Looking at the question from 
the dual aspect of administrative and 
legislative protection and jutlicial jiro- 
toction so far as legislative protection 
to tho aboriginal tribes is concerned as 
far back as i87d, tlie Indian Legislature 
enacted the Scihechiled Districts Act 
which lays down that no Act of the 
Indian Legislature will ip.w facto apply 
to the s(*heduled districts unless it is 
expri'ssly extended to those districts? — 
Yes. 

D138. And the scheduled distruds wore 
mostly the backward tribe areas .where 
the aboriginal tribes and other backward 
races lived? — Yes, eei’tainly some of them, 
anyway. 

I>13D. Do you think that in spite of 
that Act, the aboriginal tribes havft 
suffered ? — 1 do. 

D140. To what do you ascribe their 
suffering? — ^1'hcre are various causes in 
different places. 

D141. So you are not able to generalise 
even on that ground? — No. 

D142. If, therefore, we do not know 
what are the causes which lead to these 
sufferings on the part of tho aboriginal 
tribes, we cannot lay down one general 
rule as to (how to deal with them?— I 


would not say that. One may not know 
the causes of an illness, but one may 
know the general rule for applying a 
cure. 

Di43. For example, in one of your 
paragraphs it is stated that the tribal 
law amongst certain aboriginal tribes 
legalises a forcible marriage — marriage by 
capture ? — Yes. 

D144. it IS in Memoi’andum No. 86? — 
Yes. 

D'145. 1 read to you that jiassage in 
your memorandum: ‘‘Further, whorover 
aboriginal areas come .within the scope 
of the activities of tho High Courts, 
actions which arc iiorfectly correct 
according to aboriginal standards are 
liable to be punished as contrary to law. 
Thus, quite recently, a Bhil was con- 
victed and senteueed for effecting a mar- 
riage hy capture, which is a recognised 
form ol Bhil marriage and which would 
undoubtedly have Ix^en acquiesced in by 
the society in whi<'h he lived, had there 
boon no possibility of moving Courts.’^ 
You think you would like to stereotype 
a law of that kind? — I would not stereo- 
type tlie law. It is the «tert5otyp<xl law 
tHiat I am obje<;ting to. It is tho High 
Court that has sU»r<»otyped the law. 

Dl'lfk The High Courts say that it is 
against common morality and the irec- 
dom of man that a man should run 
away with a girl atui sei/xi her by force 
and that socitdy should tolerate that as 
a marriage, and you say that the High 
Courts wer<> wrong in punishing the man 
because he UH<»d force in obtaining a 
.wife?- 'it was probably a put-up job. 
All those runaway nuirriagts are. 

»Sir Itcghifihi (h'tuldock, 

D147. Gretna GrtaaiH™ The trouble 
conw*H in wIuju you steretHypo tho law 
ami do not allow a cniso Uko that to bo 
sottied by local custom. X quote a 
definUo case later on from Assam, 
Everybody knows what happanod there, 
Tho man ran away .with a girl because 
he cnukl not pay the price demamled 
by her parents, and the parents brought 
a case in Court pm formi simply in 
order to save tlnur faces. There was no 
intention of harming tho man. Every- 
body was horror-struck when tho man 
was aontoncKHl to penal servitude for life. 

Bir Hari tiingh Gowr, 

D14B. I am not horror-struck if a man 
runs away with a girl without her con- 
sent, whether the father was reconciled 
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to it or not, I would still regard the 
man as guilty of abduction P — On paper. 

D149. With regard to the nature of 
the protection that you advocate for the 
backward aboriginal tribes, you said, that 
they should be excluded altogether from 
the White Paper scheme? — I should like 
to see them excluded, yes. 

D150. Completely excluded and con- 
stituted petty States ? — I think that is 
best. 

D151. Is that the view of Commander 
James .P — (Wing-Commander James.) I 
did not put the suggestion forward at 
all. 

D152. Do you approve of that sugges- 
tion? — I have not thought it out. 1 
only saw Dr. Hutton’s Memorandum for 
the first time yesterday and I had never 
met Dr. Hutton before. 

D153. Do you think, Dr. Hutton, that 
that is a feasible proposition? — (Dr. 
Hutton.) Yes, I think so, in certain 
cases, but I do not think so in all cases. 
I think in many cases it would be a most 
satisfactory solution. 

Sir "Reginald Craddoch. 

D154. You mean people like the 
Lushis? — Yes, the Lusheis. T sec no 
reason why they should not run their 
own tribal states ultimately. 

D155. And the same in Burma? — ^Yes, 
the same in Burma. I think it could be 
done in Lahaul and in Spiti, probably. 

'Sir Hari Singh Gout, 

D156. That is to say, such a thing 
may work out in some cjises? — Yes, I 
do not think you could do it in all cases. 

D157 Then 1 think, you said, Dr. 
Hutton, that you would let justice be 
adminiiStered by tribal organisations? — 
I am not sure that I said that, 

D158. You spoko in your oral state- 
ment about the tribal organisations?— 
Yes. 

D159. Have they got any tribal organi- 
sations, as distinct from punchayets, 
which dispose of cavSte questions and 
questions dealing with ritual and the 
rest? — It is not necessarily identical 
with the punchayets. In Assam it would 
be generally a dan meeting within a 
village or part of a village. The organi- 
sation would vary tremendously in 
different parts of India. 

D160. But do these organisations deal 
with secular matters/ — Yos, certainly, 
secular rather than ritual. They do not 
deal with ritual matters. 


D161. They do not deal with matters 
of religion and ritual? — I do not think 
so. 

D162. They will not deal with ques- 
tions of succession, inheritance, partition, 
and the rest of it? — ^Yes. 

D163. They deal with all those things? 
— Certainly. 

Dl'64. But in the 150 years of Bi'itish 
rule in India has any organization or any 
British officer ever pleaded in any court 
of law that such a custom existed? Arc 
you aware of a single case in which such 
a plea was taken successfully or unsuc- 
cessfully in any court of law? — I am not 
sure that I quite follow your point, 

D165. If there were a tribal organiza- 
tion, that would deal with questions of 
domestic law.?’ — Yes. 

D166. Questions sudi as partition, 
marriage, succession, and inheritance, as 
distinct from the general Hindu or 
Muhammadan loro, as the case may bo. 
I should have expected that such a ploa 
would have been taken in a court of law 
during the 150 years of British rule in 
which the courts have been administering 
justice according to the customary law in 
the absence of any rule to the contrary? 
— But wo do adminisi.er the customary 
law; my court often adminisi,(‘ri‘d the 
customary law. 

D167. If they do admin the 
customary law, then what m your 
plaint against the adinuiistration of tho 
courts at the present moment F-^-There is 
notliing againet the courts that 
admiiiisitn* tho customary law. What 1 
am afraid of is that on<*e fcfm district is 
rcgulariztnl tho ndministratimi of tlie 
customary la%v will ho proven tc<l, 

D168. But you have no compiaint at 
present?— There have been complaints. 
In some parts of India, certainly i liuv'O 
a complaint. I think tho law that 
administers the Buccossion Act in certain 
Provinces ha« not always administered 
the Gond law fairly. The iiumbm* of 
tribes? ox<iluded from tho SucceHsion At*t 
by Govormnont Administrative Orders in 
tho Central Provmem is only eights 
whereas thoro is a very much larger 
number of tribes in which the Huccessimi 
customs are not thos<» of tlu^ general law. 

D169. The |K>int I am making is ilml 
it is open to those trihos net up a 
customary law at variance witli the 
general law if they wish to cudorce that 
custom? — I do not think it is open to 
them under their prenent eonditionfi, in 
practice; theoretically It may ho open to 
them. 
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D170. But wliat is the impediment in 
the way of pleading, setting up a custom 
at variance with the general law? — 
Finance, probably. 

D171 And the assistance that they 
would get from the lawyers you want to 
do away with? — Certainly, I do; I slioukl 
like to have lawyers totally excluded. 

D172. You would like to do away with 
the lawyers and with ihe Pligh Court? — 
And with the High Court. 

D173. The lawyers are the only people 
who -can advise them to eat up a custom 
because that would be a very good pica 
in their case if they wished to sot it up 
in derogation of the ordinary law? — We 
get on very well without them in the 
hills. 

Mr. M, A, Butler. 

D174. Ts not it true that the pleader 
would have to got the permission of the 
Deputy Commissioner heforc entering an 
excluded district? — <In some diatrieds that 
is true, in some it m uoi. ; it depends 
upon the PTovince and the local ordtu’s. 

D'17»5. That ban would appeal to you? 
— It is required in some districts yes. I 
do not know that it applies to ihe whole 
of India. 

D176. It is a proposition which appeals 
to you ? — It certainly does, very strongly. 

Sir Ilarl Singh Gour. 

D177. What is the Deputy (Tonnnis* 
sion<?r's position in giving informal ion ? 
— In my own ease T should have* regard 
to the financial position of the partuss, 
and as to whether I thought a ph^ader 
would bo likely to obscuiH^ ihe issue or 
not. I have found pleaders extreuudy use- 
ful but there are cases in wlu'ch I should 
prefer that no pleafler should appear, b(^- 
enuse there would be some chance then 
of getting at ihe truth. 

1)178. Would you not bo jirejudging 
a case in deciding a question by iindlng 
out whether a pleader should be 
appoirit<!id, lieeause you do not know what 
the pleader would sot up? — Exactly. Hi* 
would sot up all sorts of points which 
the parties would never think of for 
themselves, and would therefore intro- 
duce an element of injustice into the 
decision. 

D179. But that is an objection to 
pleaders as a class, not in relation to 
their appearing for the aboriginal 
tribe; it is an objection to the class 
appearing in the courts at all, is not 
it?— Not quite; X do not think that is 
a fair assumption. 


D180. It may be a difference of degree 
but not of kind? — Quite so. I admit 
that May I add that Sir, John Simon 
came to the district in which 1 was 
serving and he said, Do you allow 
lawyers in your Courts?’' * I sai&l ; 

They are not allowed without the per- 
mission of the Commissioner, which is 
only given for good and sufficient 
reasons.’’ Ho said: ‘‘Whatever you do, 
do not lot tihem come in. Tihey will only 
rum the i>laco if they co-mo in,” 

Dr. Shafu^at Ahmad Khmi, 

D181. Dr. Xlutton, I suppose you think 
that Seeiioii 52 A (2) of Die Government 
of Jndia Act dealing with fciie liackward 
tracts has not worked well? — am alraid 
J do not kiu>w w-hat Section 52 A (2) of 
the Government of India Act is. 

D182. You are not satisfied with the 
proposals in ihe Wliibo Paper? — No, 1 
am not satisfied with the proposals — 
quite. 

D183. You tfliink tiliat they should go 
further? — I think they should go further, 
yes. 

D181. You agree, generally, with the 
recommemlations of llie Hinum Corninis- 
sionP— As regards the backward fracts, 
yes. 

DJB5. Could yon give mo, very briefly, 
an estimatt‘ of the area, of the Imekward 
IracisP Ihiskies Assam, what other 
lra<ds would you incdiKlo in ih<^ anm of 
ih(‘ backwar<l tracts?'”'-! hav<^ given you 
iiiat on pug<\s !i) and 20 of my Moino- 
rantluiu. 

DIHO. Are you awan^ of the fact that 
tin* (lovernnumtof India opposed sonic of 
the prop<isals of the Simon Commission?— 
Yes, 1 am aware of that. 

I)1B7. Ai*o you also awan* of the fac?t 
that a numbtT of loc‘al gov<u‘nmmits have 
not agnuHl with the proposals of the 
Himon Commission? — No, I am not awaro 
of that fact, Imt I simuld think it h 
quite Hk<dy, 

DIBS. Are you aware of the fact that 
the Punjab Obvornmont have actually 
said that there is no need for the pro- 
tection of Lahaul amf Bpite? - I disagree 
witli the Punja!> Governments entirely, 

I>189. The Madras Gov<irnmont said 
also that the proposals of the Bimon 
ComniiHsicm regarding the backward 
tracts go too far and that a slight modi- 
fication of the existing practice would be 
quite suitable?— I disagree with the 
Madras Government. 

Di90. So that, in your opinion, the 
backward tracts whtch esKist now must 
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be retained in their entirety P — Yes, and 
I should like te see them added to. 

D191. And the possibility of tihe fusion 
of the backward areas with other areas 
should be taken into account? — I should 
not say that. I should leave the back- 
ward tracts to fuse titiemselves at any 
time afterwards, if they wished to do so, 
of their own motion. 

D192. In holding that opinion, you 
crystallize and make rigid the arrange- 
ments of the backward tracts, not only 
for the wholly excluded areas, but, as 
you propose, for the partially excluded 
areas? — see no difficulty in an area 
applying to be included with an adjacent 
district or Province, and, if the Province 
were willing to ’take it in, to include it 
ultimately. 

D'19'3. You agreed, in reply to a ques- 
tion, that a process of assimilation and 
absorption is going on? — In certain areas 
it is certainly going on. 

D'194. Do not you think that the pro- 
cess will be checked as you go further 
if you make your arrangements so rigid 
as to place the backward areas in water- 
tight compartments ? — (Wing-Commander 
James.) I would suggest that it would bo 
accelerated, because if you do not exclude 
them they would absolutely certainly he 
starved by the rest of the Province. 

D195. Do you agree with Commander 
James’s opinion, Dr. Hutton? — (Dr, 
Hutton.) Yes, I think T do, 1 had not 
thought of it in that light, I should like 
to think that over. I am not (jui(:K‘ sure 
whether T have read your qm^stion in the 
same light as he has. ! think Com- 
mander James’s point is that if tlu' area 
is not excluded it will he starved of 
money and will have no (dianoe of de- 
velopment on its own lines. I entirely 
agree with that. 

D196 Are you not aware of the fact 
that even according to the conditions of 
the White Paper i!ho backward irac*t 
may not be starved at all because the 
Governor may have power to allot fundvS 
for the development of the backward 
tract? — (Wing-Commander James.) That 
would bo so if you assumed that the 
White Paper does not mean what it says 
when it allots the whole of the Forest 
revenue to the Province. 

D197. Your contention is that the 
revenue derived from the foresis. which 
are inhabited exdusivelv by primiUvo 
tribes, should be devoted exclusively for 
the development of that particular area? 
— T would not make it as rigid ns that, 
but that is the general idea. 


D19S. Are you awai*e of iho fact tnat 
this was the claim of the hill tribe of 
Namitai pul forward in my provin<‘e, an<l 
they demanded that they should be 
allowed to cut any amount of timber they 
liked from the forest, and the Chiverti- 
mont quite rightly xiointed out that if 
this was done the whole Province would 
be seriously affected? if your prin- 
ciple IS carried out, do you no I 
think that the rovomie derivtxl from 
those forests will be denoted almost ex- 
clusively to a particular area and the 
Province cut up into spheres of influence 
or spheres of revenue eariuarke<l for par- 
ticular areas? — No, 1 do not privsup- 
pose any tariffs or financially rigid 
barrier. 

D199. But you do i>ropo.se earmarking 
revenue?— No. All 1 pointed out was 
that under the existing pioposnls, witli- 
out qualification, the wlmle of the 
revenue from the areas inhabited by thi* 
primitive tribes is allotted to the Pro- 
vinces. 

Air. IL A. Sutler. 

D200. Alay i say that that would not 
lirohibit the Governor from making a 
ri^gulalion <u’ pa ‘.sing an Act* which would 
usMsl the partially <*.\clmleil area and so 
help ilie ahonginals? Tin* powers 
sary for this are all to be found in llio 
While Pap<*r?--But he would do so pn^- 
suniably through an Order in 

Lord Hasinee /Vrcf^^ No, 

Air. H, d. 

I>201. His pow4*r.s art* ti(»rived from the 
pnK*edure known as that of his “special 
rcHponsibllity/’ %vhieh givt*s him I nil 
jHnvt*rs to assist the partially t*xclndcti 
arean in the way that CIominandt*r •fana'N 
<|esires? " Is tlnuH* not a indtailial sonne 
of conlU(*t beUvmm tin' Chuioaior and tin* 
Legmiaiure whi<*ii will nonually he think 
ing In terruH of lin cotmiiittenis and nut 
of the hill tribeH? 

Sir //ori Shiffh dunr. 

D202. At ay 1 point out that ihe Legtw* 
lature ennuoi even ank qiieslions rehd hi 
to the buekwuril triin^s? True, 1 aiM*pi 
that, but CHtunlly the C»ovennu% a»‘c»Md 
ing to the Fecreiary of repb. 

the other day, has no |»owi*r iiHer^ec' 
ihm whatever with regard to 
tnatlern, I am merely poiiitmg out iliui 
that upiHuirs to he a <aim|det** coiilhd Mf 
principle in tla» While Papt r. 
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Mr. B. A. Butler, 

D203. He lias a perlecily full power 
under his special responsibilities. 1 think 
Commaiidei James is confusing the ques- 
tion of forests in India with the ques- 
tion of the future aboriginal popula- 
— 1 am submitting that they are 
so inextricably mixed up that the pre- 
sent proposals are conflicting. 

Mr. B, A. BulUr.'l I do not agree. 

Dr. Shafa'at Ahmad Khan, 

D204. Oommander Janies, oven under 
the existing rules framed by the Gov- 
ernment of India in accordance with 
Section 52A (2) of the Govoninicnt of 
India Act, the Government can allot 
funds for the developinenb of backward 
tracts without going to the Legislative 
Council for the purposed— 1 am very glad 
to hear it. 

D205. Then would not you he satisfied 
with the existing arrangement? — No. 

1)206. Why?-— Because I soo in the 
existing arrangement there being a per- 
petual source of conflict, 

D207. You would like to have definite 
sources of rovenuo jilaccd at the disposal 
of the Govcrnijr for that particular pur- 
pose. Is that what you moan?— No. 
All i liavc pointed out is that the normal 
source of revenue derived from the area 
inhabited by the primitive tribes is at 
present allattcd without qualification to 
the Provincial Government. 

D’208, But or the total amount a cer- 
tain amount is taken for the d<‘vt‘k>p- 
ment of the backward tracts? Does not 
that come to the same thing ?"-li miglii 
do; I hope it would. 

D20D, Bui has it not done ho actually? 
— It may have <10110 so in the past; I 
am trying to safeguard the futuri*. 

1)210. But is not it an adcK|uate safe- 
guard if thci Governor is given power of 
allotting funds without going to the 
L<»gisiative Council? — I am not com- 
petent ix> express an opinion upon that. 
I have init forward my fears. 

1)211. Tlnm your conception of a sepa- 
rate cadre for this service is intimately 
connected with Forest Service? — 1 think 
in the interests of economy it would 
have to be so. 

D212. You would differ from Com- 
mander James on that point, Dr. 
Hutton, You would like to have a sepa- 
rate cadre, not necessarily connected 
with the Forest Service? — (Dr. Button,) 
No, not necessarily so, I should like to 
have the opportunity of drawing officers 
from the Forest Service, 


D213. Of course they have an oppor- 
tunity of drawing officers from other 
Departments also? — Certainly. 

D214. You would not restrict it to the 
Forest Service? — No. 

D215. You would, Commander James? 
— (Wing-^Commander James.) I would not 
restrict it to the Forest Service, no. 

D216. But generally you would restrict 
it to the Forest Service? — Not even that. 

I think at the present luomciit, to start 
with, it would probably bo found that 
most of the officers available and suit- 
able wore in the Forest Service mainly 
because that is tho Servic^e mostly m 
touch with the primitive tribes. 

D2i7. It would bo an All-liidia Ser- 
vice? — X take it so. 

1)218. 'How could t'ho officers of the 
All-india Service know tho numerous 
backward tracts to which they might be 
assigned because, 1 take it, there is no 
tpositive factor uniting the various back- 
war<i tracts, the only negative factor is 
that of bi'ing backward?— That is so. 

1)219. How can you be really certain 
if there are a tremendous variety of 
customs throughout India? — That diffi- 
culty existH at present as Dr, Hutton 
pointed out in a reply to a previous 
question. 

D’220. Would not it bo better to have 
Proviiunal Officers appoinknl by each 
ProviiK’O for this service nistead of an 
All-1 lulia Service? — It might be found 
betiiT to do it that way. 

Di221. And more economii’al ? — It might 
bo found to bo so, I only put it for- 
,wuihI as a tentative suggestion. 

Dr. B, It, Amhedhar, 

D222. I>r. Hutton, in reply to a ques- 
tion by Major Attlee, I think you stated 
that you would prefer that tho adminis- 
tration of the oxelmh'd areas should be 
a central subiect, ratlior than a provin- 
cial Hub.k'ct?— (Dr, Hutton,) That is my 
own fcKiiing, 

D223. I just want to ask this. When 
you say it is to bo a eeutrul subject, do 
you propose that it should be a reserved 
subject or a transferred subject? — A re- 
served subject. 

D224. I just want to turn to some 
other matters whidh have lieen discussed 
in your paper, I tliink you are proceed- 
ing upon tho basis that theeo people 
should under no circumstances come 
within the purview of the new constitu- 
tion? — ^That is so, 

mw* That is the hypothesis and the 
basis upon which you are proceeding?-^ 
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I admitted that in some circumstances 
where they are very scattered living 
among other populations, it would he 
otherwise. 

D'226. But in the main, that is the 
hypothesis upon which you are proceed- 
ing? — Yes, in the main. 

D'227. What is the ideal that you have 
•before you for these people? I will 
crystalise my question so that you may 
answer it better ? — The minimum of inter- 
ference by anybody. 

D228. Let me put it hi the way I 
visualise the question. Is it your ideal 
that these primitive people should con- 
tinue to remain primitive people .without 
having anything to do with the affairs 
of the rest of India, or do you propose 
that the destinies of these people should 
be so regulated that in course of time 
they should cease to be an isolated part 
of humanity and take part in the public 
affairs of their country as the rest of 
Indians are doing now? — I think that the 
second is my ideal. 

D'229. That they should not continue 
permanently as primitive peophi — The 
question would have to bo that, if 
possible, ultimately they should take a 
part in the life of their country. 

D230. That is what J say? — But it is 
possible that in some cases you inighfc 
never be able to achieve that ideal. 

D231. Let us, first of all, aHcorlain 
what the ideals arc? — Yes. 

D232. I am not intrcKlueing the reli- 
gious question at all, whether they 
should be this or that? — No. 

D233. What you do point out m this: 
You do say, and 1 think it is your ideal, 
that they sliould become part and parc<‘l 
of the civil society? — Yes. 

D234. And outgrow their tribal cjondi- 
tion? — Yes, I think that is necessary. 

D235. Let me therefore procseed further. 
If that is the view, is it not desirable 
that there should be a common cycle of 
participation both, for the civilised people 
of India and for these primitive people? 
— Not yet. 

D236. So that there may be a porc»o- 
lation of the ideas which are agitating 
the minds of the civilised part of Indian 
society into this primitivt* class of 
people? — I think the ideas will percolate 
without any diflSiculty. 

D237. How? — What troubles me is ihat 
unless they are separated they arc likely 
to be destroyed by too abrupt contact. 
That is what has happened nearly 
everywhere else in the worUi. 


W. H. James, M.C , [Uoiiifnacd. 

Hutton, C.I.E., T.C.S. 


D238. 1 do not know but I do want 
to submit to you for your consideration 
whether if, as yon have admitted, that 
IS your idea, namely, that iliey vshall 
some clay become part of ilu^ Indian 
society, sogrogatum, and so complete and 
so rigid a segiegation as you propose, is 
the proper way for the n'a lisa lion of 
that ideal?— I think it is only pos- 
sible one myself, 

(Sir liuginnld (Jraddack. 

D239. Might 1 put a qtK'sti<m? There 
are various educational ag<uic*H*s going on 
in some of those tribes. Is not that the 
case ?— “Yes, eertai n ly . 

D240. Are tbew chicdly missions, or oas 
the Government any .schools? *Tlu‘ (hiv* 
eimiuent Itas a. number of s<*hools. 

D241. That would be one t>r the pt>inis 
that you would rc'fm* to in connection 
with the improvement of ihesi' places, 
would not you?—-! sboubl. 

Dr. /I /i’ A 

D2 12. f want tt> pr<K‘ccd a litUe fur- 
ther. 1 see from ytmr paper (currcct me 
if 1 am wrong) that you are timibbsi 
alioui two things. Von think that a 
(auit.nct or Incorporation, if I ma> u *»* 
that term, of tht^ educalcd or I be ad- 
vanced or (he ei\ilis4*ii Indians, and oj 
the priiniiin* people* in one ihhcJ it uDon 
is likely to n*sult, first of all, in ihcir 
exploitation by tlie advanced ela.sses or, 
shall I say, fbe eiviliasl pari of ^be 
Imlian society? Yes. 

1)243, Heeorully, I suppose I urn right 
in suinmari.sing it thus, that you ar*' 
afraid that sufficient attention will not 
he pukl to ibein in I he iu*w iknuicd? 
Y<*s. 

1)244. Let me put lo you one qui'Htion: 

I will take the ease of their land. Is 
it not a fact that this mwsihm, namely, 
of keeping th<» land in the liands of the 
prltnitive peoph* as far as possible m 
that they may not be rendered a class 
landless labourers^ In also the probliuti 
which is hefor«» many of the nprieuliiiral 
classes in Imlia, and that luuui for thmr 
piaiteeiion it has liecome tieee^narv to 
pass Aels lilo* the Deet*an \|od*idtMnd 
Belief ,\ei in Bmnbny and the Ahenation 
of Lund Act *n the Dnninh and siwend 
other eases?—! belit*ve such Aids have 
been pnvid. 

T>21o. My sugge*aion is this, that if 
these primitive pitople itre hronght under 
the Hunie const iiutlon as the rest of India 
they would ittd !t<! quite alone in their 
detiiuml for ket*ping the mofmi* l‘'’od 4 ‘‘r 
an<l seeing tlnit the iam! remaiuH in the 
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hands of those who cultivate it. There 
would be many others .who would have 
a similar demand to make in the Legis- 
lature. The iDoint 1 want to make is 
that they would not bo isolated — The 
point which I should bo inclined to 
answer was that the proof of the iiudding 
was in the eating, and, as far as experi- 
ence went, it has shown tliat they always 
have been done out of their land. 

D246. But, Dr. Hutton, would you 
mind malking this distinction, that ihe 
Legislatures, as they are composed to-day, 
and as they were composed some time 
ago, are not going to he the same as 
the legislatures that will bo composed 
under the White Paper? — Yes, 

D247. You would have a certain 
amount of representation of the depressed 
classes in the various Legislatures. You 
would have a certain amount of repre- 
sentation assigned to labour, and you 
would have, 1 am sure, a certain amount 
of representation drawn from the general 
electorate who would favour the poorer 
classes. The experience of the last Legis- 
latures would be no safe guide in a 
matter of this kind? — 1 would sooner 
be on the safe side and exclude them, 

D24B. I do not know, but you are not 
prepared to deny the fact that they 
would have many friends in the Li'gisla- 
turo''^— 'J would not admit that. I 
should like to bo conviiu’cd first that 
they would have many friends. There 
may be others with similar interests, but 
thoy would have v(‘ry little in common 
with them individually. 

D249, Yes, but 1 mean .so far as the 
general question of proit‘ction for a <‘lass 
similarly situated is coticerixsl ? -,1 eau 
eonooivo that a Musalnmn (Miitivalor of 
S^dhet ivould demand the maximum of 
prote<*bion for hini.s(4f and the inuxiimim 
of non-proU‘ction for his noiglihours. 

D25(), Do you think the J-icgialature 
would go to the length of saying that 
certain laws which are necessary in th(' 
interests of Indians are not to bo ex- 
tended, and that the protection of those 
laws is not to bo given to the primitive 
classcR? — No, I do not think they would 
go as far as that. 

p251, How^ would the discrimination 
arise? — X think the primitive classes 
might have extreme dil^eulty in obtain- 
ing the necessary protection. There is 
no guarantee with the depressed classes 
that the cultivator will obtain the 
necessary protection under the new 
constitution. 


D252. Quite true; I agree with you 
There can be no protection that the 
other classes probably would not club 
together and prevent protection being 
given to some other minorities? The 
fear is legitimate, but taking into 
caleulation all the forces on the one side 
and all tho forces on the other, the 
point I want to make to you is that the 
tear, that one or two, or a few repre- 
sentatives of the primitive classes m the 
Provincial Council will feel that they 
are overwhelmed by tho forces on the 
other side, is not quite justified by an 
analysis as 1 am presenting it to you of 
the composition of tho future Legislature 
as it will bo tmdor the White Paper pro- 
posal? — In view of tho ditforcmeo of race, 

I think it is possibly justified, at any 
rate in certain places. 

1)253. Take the quosiiou again of 
education. I happiui to know something 
about those primitive people in tho 
Bombay Presicloii(‘y. We have a baefc- 
•ward class?— Yos, T know. 

D254. We ourselvos are not very far 
divided from tliemP— f know. 

1>25.5. Educationally speaking, ono 
could not ri'ally say that a good many 
people in India are in loss need of 
education than i.he primitive or ibc^ back- 
ward people?— You could not say what? 

D256. You could not say (take, for 
instance, the dopressiul classes) that bare 
iducational necnl is lo.ss?— You could nob 
say that it was U%ss. 

1)257. One coukl not say it?— No. 

D25B. 1 have been sitting on tho back- 
ward class board in Bombay, whi(^h is a 
composite board for the {hqircsscd tslasBOs 
and thesii primitive pi^oplep- -Yes, in 
c<*rtniu cases the primitive^ jieopio are 
v(‘ry rniu’h more educaltHi. 

I) 25P. 'rhm'cddre, as ,l say, taking their 
educational need, in the !t*gislativo 
Council, they wouhl nob find themselves 
isolated ?—'rhey might do, 

J) 260. You would <Iesire that they 
should bo completely exedudod, and their 
noiKl, such as edu<ivtifm, which 1 think 
is tho groaU^st neiul of these people 
myself, should ho met entirely by 
revenues suppUod by the Oovernor under 
his apecial responsibilitias P— Yes. 

D261, I want to put this to you: 
whether a Governor would at all go to 
the length of providing what he thought 
was a suiBSciemt amount of funds for the 
education of the primitive classy if his 
Minister® did not support him? — That is 
a serious diUculty, 
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D262. If there is something in the 
point that I have put to you, would not 
it be desirable that some representatives 
of these people should be in the Legisla- 
tive Council so that a Minister may bo 
dependent upon their votes, and may be 
amenable to their wants? — An odd vote 
or two would not be likely to affect a 
Minister. 

D263. I do not say one or two. You 
may have a small number, but, assuming 
they have adequate representation in the 
Legislature, would not the Minister be 
dependent upon their votes, and, there- 
fore. he might be more amenable to their 
wants? — ^Theoretically, but not in prac- 
tice. Their numbers would bo so small. 

Dr. B, It. Ambedkar.'] In politics a 
single vote might turn the balance. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

D264. I thought Dr. Huttoii^s recom- 
mendation was that they should be 
excluded from the purview not only of 
the Province but of the Governor also, 
and that they should be administorod 
from the centre. Is not that so? — That 
is what I should on the whole, prefer. 
I have stated in my memorandum that 
in the case of the proposals of the White 
Paper for the totally excluded areas in 
which the Governor acta as the agent of 
the Governor-General, the White Paper 
proposal IS satisfactory. T do not say I 
should prefer it. 

D265. I thought from your proposals 
for setting up petty States that you 
intended that it should as far as possible 
be a central function ? — My intention 
was that it should bo central as far as 
possible, certainly. 

Dr. B, B. Amhedkar. 

D266. Even in that case, the criti<*ism 
I have offered would bo equally upplit*- 
able oven if the subject .'was made 
central, because the Governor would have 
to certify the amount nece.ssary for tlu* 
administration of the sttbjcet and, if the 
Ministers in the Central Government 
objected to spending that amount of 
money, the conflict would still bo there; 
it would only bo transferred from the 
Provincial Field to the Central Field? 
— I am assuming the Minister would not 
have a word in it. 

Dr. B. B. A7nhedhar-2 But my point 
is -that the Minister would have a word, 
because there would be other rival 
claims for the expenditure, and a 
Minister cannot be expect^ to be 
interested in primitive peoples who are 
not part of the Legislature. 


Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan ] Would not 
the representatives of the primitive 
people in the Legislature generally com- 
bine with the depressed classes ^ 

Dr. B. B. AmbedJear. 

D267. That is what I am visualising, 
and, therefore, they would have many 
friends? — I do not think tlic repre- 
sentation would be affected. 

D268. If I felt as pessimistic as you 
feel I should at once say . I do not 
want this constitution at all ? — ^But I do 
not, for the primitive tribes. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

D269 May I nsk one or two questions, 
Dr Hutton, first on a siiecial point 
whicb IS not covcrcMi by your memt> 
randinn? You may liave seen a letter in 
the Press the other day, raising Mu‘ c|uoh- 
tion of the delimitation of the Assaiii- 
Burina Frontier in eonnoction with the 
primitive tribes? — No; L did not sc^e the 
letter. 

D270 H:i\e \i>ii got any sup- 

posing that Burma werc^ sepai'nied from 
Imlia, as U> the desirability of -(‘hiuiging 
tho present Frontier so as to Iiave a. 
homogeneous block?**— I ihink what T pro- 
posed to the Government of Assam, lint 
it would not nu'et wilJi approval there, 
was that there shonkl he a sub-Provineo 
of Burma which w<>nhlenihrn(*e the North- 
East Frontier District s of Assam with the 
North-We«t Frontier Districts of Burma. 
Tho people in Amnm on tho Assam side 
of the present bouTHlary are mu(*h 
nearer 1o tho Burmese than they are to 
ihe Indians. Their languages are exatdiy 
tlm same in some ctmv m those on the 
Burma side, and there is no ^fliffcrence 
of race at all, and there is constant 
municaiion, so far as there is any com- 
munication at all — it runs across from 
the Hukong Valley into the Xaga Hills 
on the Assam st<le. i think it would la* 
impossihk* to put the Assam Bistriets 
directly under a Bunoa adminisf ration 
because of ihe difFtcultics of hingtinge 
and of the distances and of cornmiinica- 
tion through the hills hut T d<v think you 
could establish a centre somewhere near 
Manipore, for instance, from which it 
would he possible to aflminister as Com- 
misaioner or Chief rommissioner, under 
the Burma Ooveriiment, a block of 
Frontier ’Districts of Assam and North- 
West Burma, 

D271 , T suppose In the event of a sepa- 
ration between Burma and India the 
military strategists might raise objec- 
tions to that on grounds of forming a 
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defensible frontier? — Between Burma and 
India ? 

D272. Yes — supposing we are going to 
argue those questions between the two 
places? — I do- not know how the military 
strategists would make objeebions to that 
frontier; it is a very difificiilt frontier 
indeed There are only three possible 
routes for a railway, I believe, through 
from Assam to Burma 
Sir Han Smgh Cour.2 What about 
the air.^’ 

Lord Eustace Pe^rcy. 

D273. We cannot go into that. Per- 
haps, Dr. Hutton, if on thinking it over 
you have any further views which you 
would like to state on that question of 
the rectification of frontier or special 
arrangements of that kind you would 
send them in to the Committoo, would 
you? — Yes, I will certainly, 

D274.^ Now I should like to got (dear, 
if I might (I am still not very clear 
about it), the precise difference botueon 
the proposals you have put forward and 
the proposals in the White Paper, Take 
the totally excluded areas. I under- 
stand, -of course, that you attach im- 
portance to the maximum number of 
areas being totally excluded, but apart 
from that on the whole you regard the 
White Paper provisions as to totally ex- 
cluded areas as fairly satiafactoiy ?--! Yes, 
the proposals ax*o fairly satisfaclory. 

D27/>. And Commander James agrees, 
except that ho wishes- — — ? — (Wing-Com- 
mander James.) Further doliiniiation. 

D276‘. And you wish specifh^ally to put 
the oxchwled areas under a Central Gov- 
ernment and not under the Provim^o?-- 
As the Simon Commission recommended. 

B277. You are not eont(*nt with the 
fact that umlor the White J^aper pro- 
posals the Governor .will iKlministor 
them directly in his own responsibility 
and, doing so, will he subject to the 
directions of the Governor-General, as 
he is in all respects in which he is not 
a constitutional Governor? — N-o; I am 
apprehomivo of the phrase for tho 
time being in paragraph 107. 

D278- For the time being declared 
to bo an excluded area^^? — Yes, ** for 
the time being what does that mean? 

D279. thought Dr. ilutton had 
already given evidence that he did not 
necessarily want the exclusion to be Tier- 
manent — for all time? — No, 

p28a That is what to the timo 
means, is it not?--The whittling 
down in the White Paper is so exten- 


sive that 1 am made suspicious of mere 
phrases. 

D281. We will see before I have finished 
my questions as to how extensive it is 
but in any case except for those words ^ 
'' for the time being,'’ which have not 
struck mo as being very sinister, you are 
more or less satisfied? — Yes. 

D2S2. What I do not understand about 
Dr. Hutton’s and Commander James's 
evidence with regard to the administra- 
tion of these areas is this : I gather that 
the property, as it were, in the whole 
area, being outside the White Paper 
hoing outside the Province, would vest 
in the Central Government or m the 
Provincial Government. I am thinkitUT 
of tlie lorosts — what und<n' your idea of 
an area so completely excluded miglit be 
erected into a petty State of its own • 
How ivouJd you rccoiKuIe the administra- 
tion of forests in which the Province 
might be extremely intm-estecl, as affect- 
ing water and vso on in the Province, 
with tliG Provincial administration of 
xorests as a whole anti with the Pro- 
vincial agricultural policy as a whole? 

i think it IS a matf.er for further in- 
qitiry. As 1 say, I did not put forward 
a cut and <iried watertight sohemo. 

D2B3. You have boon speaking of a 
oonfiict between the Governor and his 
Ministers, but surely a conflict between 
a sop a rate forostal H<Iniinistrativo service 
run from the centre and th<' interests 
of the Province which may tlopend upon 
the forests which it controls is a far 
more <langor<>ua of conflict, is it 

not?— It might be, hut presumably the 
Simon Commission when they made* their 
recommendations had that in mind. 

Lord Eustace Percy. J W(^ have got to 
form our own opinion; wo cannot take 
the Simon Commission, of course. 

Major AtHcfi, 

D2B4. i do not think the Bimon Com- 
mission recommended the forests from 
your point of view at all. Tiie fortists 
were recommended by the Bimon Com- 
mission to be transferred ?— No* I put 
that forwaril as a suggestion to the 
economical admin istratiem of an excluded 
area. 

X-iord Eustace Percy,^ Perhaps Dr, 
Hutton will deal with this difficulty, 
because I do not understand what a 
totally excluded area is in which the pro- 
vincial forest official and the provincial 
forest policy prevails* 
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Dr. B. B. Ambedkar, 

I>285, If I may say so, tlie area is noL 
excluded; it is the people who are ex- 
cluded ? — (D^*. Rutton.) No, the area is 
excluded, as I read the White Paper. 
Is there any definition of a totally ex- 
cluded area m the White Paper? 

Lord Eustace Bercy. 

D286. No, there is not?— -If the area 
is excluded, clearly the forest must be 
excluded also. 

D287. And it is essential to your pro- 
posals that it should be tho area whi.ch 
is excluded because you want the whole 
administration of land owneiship to bo 
in the hands of the excluded xdmiiu'icra- 
tionP— Yes, certainly, but 1 see tliai) the 
funds for the administration need not 
necessarily be drawn directly from tho 
revenue of a given district. 

D288. No, I was not thinking of that, 
but I suppose among these totally ex- 
cluded areas that you have rocommoiuled 
on page 20 of your Memorandum there 
are several in which the Province as a 
whole is very much interested in tho 
soundness of the afforestation policy?— I 
do not think there are very many in 
the Assam frontier districts. The forests 
have been mostly already excluded and 
put down into the plains districts ad- 
joining. Tho Mikir Hills, I thiiik, have 
no valuable forests. Tho Garo ITills have 
valuable forests — ^that is one. 

D289- T am not talking of tho inirin- 
*iic value of the forest in itself hut the 
value of the forest existing, so to speak, 
to prevent denudation?-- 1 think you 
must separate that. The principle of de- 
nudation raises the wdinle <pH\siion of 
cultivation. It is an extraordinarily 
difficult thing. 

D29Q. When you say yon must uepnraic* 
it, how do yon menu?— You must ireat 
it as excitulcd from the purview of the 
Provincial Onn noil. 

D291. And the Provineinl Council 
would have to trust to the g<KKl will of 
the Central Oovernrnent— l»e<‘auHe that is 
what it comes to?-— Yes. 

Sir Beginald Craddock. 

D292. 1 was just going to say apropos 
of what was going on that tho tribal 
tract, if you set it up, would l>e 
governed by regulations, would it not?— « 
Yes. 

D293. Tlierefore you could make 
regulations about the forest if you 
wished ?— Yes. 


Sir Eari Singh Gour.^ Under the White 
Paper scheme. 

Lord Eustace BeTcy.'\ I quite see that 
under the White Paper, only if you em- 
phasise the C^entral Government’s control 
over it you do have more or less possibly 
a conflict of jurisdiction between the 
Central Government and the Province 
Sir Beginald Craddock,’] Yes. 

Major Attlee. 

D294. Does not the same difficulty 
arise where you have separate Provinces; 
one perhaps may be interested in a part 
of it from the point of view of viator 
supply and so forth? — Yes, that might 
easily arise , it has arisen. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

D29o. I will not keep the Commiltee 
a moment, but coming to partially ex- 
cluded areas, you agree that tbore must 
be some ureas whicb unfortunately for 
them fx'oin that point of view only 

bo partially ('xehuknl ? — Ves. 

!>200. Undtu* the White Pnpvr you liavo 
a po%ver in the (Governor with the con- 
sent of the Govi’rnor-Oenoral to repeal 
any !n\v applying to thosc^ areas which 
I umlerstand wmild include excluding tho 
juii^’diction of tiio High Court in any 
luatUuN whi<'h the Covornor-Umuu’al 
might pleust‘, and ho far as I can see 
under the Whiki Paper tlm Governor has 
nuiiplek* ptvwer, a<-ting in his ^UHcroiion, 
un4<*r ih<^ iuhtru<‘tions of the Governor- 
(huHU’al, lo sterilise that artsi, ns it 
%vere, from thi‘ inilueuee of the Province 
m far as lln* hmly of law in tho Provineo 
is <‘oneerned?-'Yes. 

D297. I will eam<^ on to the question 
of adininiHlrntion later; Imi so far as 
hiw and tiu^ JuristUoiiou of ihe High 
Courts are i on«n*rui*d I do not quikj 
uadersiand what proposals wiudd 

add to tlume? -The positimi is so obseure 
that it m not known in Aasam how an 
appeal lying from a partially <*xehifhsl 
area would Ih» tlispostni of tu* who wtuiki 
dispoKt* ol it. I 1»«dieve I am right in 
Haying that the question has \>mn already 
discussed pravinciaUy and no eortain 
in ter pro tat fan has been reached as to 
what would happen under the existing 
propaHals. 

D29S, What will happen under these 
proposals There is no ocirtainty 

as to whom an appeal lies. Who will 
hear an appeal from an order imsseci In 
a partially excluded area? Tho appeal 
at present, if the arm is a non"r4»gu!a- 
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tion district in Assam, is heard hy the 
Governor sitting with a Legal Remem- 
brancer. 

D299. .Surely under paragraph 108 it 
is perfectly clear that the apipeal may be 
anything that the Governor-Gleneral lays 
•dowiif — They have not taken that view 
in Assam 

D300. The words i am refer ring to 
are : ‘ ‘ The 'Governor will also he em- 

powered at his discretion to make Regu- 
lations for the peace and good govern- 
ment of -any area which is for the time 
being an Excluded Area or a Partially 
Excluded Area and will bo competent by 
any Hog illation so made to repeal or 
amend any Act of the Federal Legisla- 
ture or of the Provincial Legislature 
which is, for the time being, apjiHcable 
to the area in question — Yes. Jt does 
not give any guidance as to the actual 
disposal o-f business arising umhir a hiw. 

Lord Bustace l^ercy,"] The Regulations 
which can make law can surely determine 
the administration of the law. 

Dr. 8hafa^at AJimed Khan. 

D30i. Can the Constitution Act as 
such go into all these details? — No, 1 do 
not know that it can. 1 happen to have 
had a letter from a colleague in Assam 
who iwas (sailed to sit at a discussion 
which took place at the Head((uarters of 
Government as to how under the White 
Paper the new Constitution— assuming 
that the White Paper is accepted us it 
stands— would act in regard to the Ex- 
cluded and Partially Excluded Areas. 
Tin' question that arose was : Would a 
criminal appeal from a Partially Ex- 
cluded Area bo lieard hy th<% (ilovernor 
or woukl it he disposed of by the 
Ministers? There is nothing to show 
that here. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

D302. Ah you will realise, the White 
Pajier is not a legal draft?— Yes, I 
realise that. 


]>303. But anyway, so far as that is 
concerned, there does not seem to be 
very much diForcnce between your pro- 
Xiosals and my interpretation of the pro- 
posals of the White Paper? — No. 

1)304. Then as regards administration, 
1 gather that your i^roposals confine 
themselves to this really, that the 
Governor sh-oiild have xiowor to instruct 
any ollicor in a Partially Excluded Area 
to exorcise any powers of oxxielling un- 
dos ira bio residents in that area? — Yes. 
It would bo very diliicult to exercise 
liowcrs in the J^artially Excluded Areas. 

1)305. That is what 1 .was going to 
l)Ut to you? — That is why 1 am pressing 
for greater use of total exclusion. 

D306. 1 was just going to ask you 
whether you saw how such a power could 
in practices be ustsd oxccqit within very 
narrow limits? — ^It would bo very diM- 
cult indeed in Partially Excluded Areas. 
I am not sure that it could bo exorcised. 

3)307. 3 think that is all T have got 
to ask you. i do not know whether you 
would 'like to add anything to your evi- 
dence, Dr. Hutton? — No, I do not think 
1 have anything to add. 

1)308. Or you, CkmimandiT James? — 
(Wing-Commander James.) J woukl only 
like to say this, that I have not put 
forward any of these suggestions with a 
view to being obstructive to the White 
Paper proposals; in fact, my idea was 
solely to make the White Paper x^roposais 
more workable by not mixing up the very 
small ls>ys with the big boys. 

Lord Eustace Percy.*} i <xuite under- 
stand. 1 think you have put the issues 
very clearly before u». 

Mr. Jt. A. ihttler.} I think we all 
understand that, if I *may say so. 

Lord Eustace Percy.} Wo are very 
grateful to yoti, gentlemen. Thank you 
very much. 


(The witnesses are directed to withdraw.) 
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(See Question 16^111 ) 

I desire to appeal not only to those Members ol the Joint Select Com- 
mittee who will draw up and sign the Reiiort, but to my Indian fellow 
citizens on the British India Delegation. 

Before the curtain falls on the stage on which we are enacting one of the 
last sconces of the last Act of our 30 int deliberations, I feel it a sacred 
duty to iny Community, maybe my last effort, to place before yon an 
appeal. In doing so, let me assure you and the British Parliament that 
the Community, through me, does not api^roach yon as beggars, but as 
suitors in a ]ust and honourable cause. 1 speak on behalf of a Community 
that is devoted to India — its Motherland — and anxious for her aclv^anco, but 
it must be admitted under some suspicion, because of its unfailing loyalty 
to its Eatlierland, England. Lot me assure you that, wlia Lever may bo 
the case with other Communities, the loyalty of Anglo-Indians is to both 
England and India, it must he so. Jn the fusion of those two countries, 
we find our truest welfare and in the growth of affection, trust and co- 
operation between them, we find our higliest contentment. In short, my 
Lord Chairman, the Anglo-Indian Community is the joint i cspousibiliiy of 
both England and India and everyone present in this room is a c*o-Trustee 
of this responsibility and neither can disclaim its honourable obligations to 
protect us. In the conolucling chapter of my IMmuorandum, I endi'd witli 
the appeal which was questioned and misinterpreted by an Jiidian I)t*IegaU' 

0, England I who are these if not thy sons? SurtJy no one ni thus room 
will deny the truth that as ‘‘ sons of England ’L wc are England’s hostages 
to India and as ‘'sons of India”, no are cotmuilltal to ln'r care and, will 
anyone here, after oxamniing liis conscience, <ii.sagree with nn* when 1 state 
that, those who give and those who reciuve hostage's ar<' iii hunoui hound 
to regard them as a ,sacrc<l trust, ’rhis forms the miehMis <h‘ niy apjieal 
to those who are about to draw up the draft rcixiri of the now Constitution 
Act and .who will sign it. 

I have devoted many pages of my MemoratHhun to <Ieiaihng the great and 
abiding services rendered by the (Jonuuunity, to England, the Enipir«‘ and 
India in particular, services unparalleled in any part of tho British Empire. 
Great as these services havti been iii the past uu-d eviny pagi' of lndia.n 
history boai\s evulemic of ihi'se rc<*ords, they have not. bt'en in any way 
loss in recent times. ft has been said that no CJommunity <‘an live on 
its past and attempts weu‘ made <luring iny esamination Iti question my 
efforts when I placed my denuuuls on ihe past ser\'ices ot the (Joniinunity’s 
loyalty, of x>‘^i^riotisni unjnuallelcHl in any part of llu' Empire ami a dt‘- 
votion to duty, .wliieh is mirrored in the splendul stTvii-es, t‘sp<KUall.Y thi' 
lines of communication and transport, which wo sod operating in India 
to-day, 

I may be iiermiited to ask, for what reastni has the White Paper re- 
commended concDSSJons (may I call them anomalies?) to various Com- 
munities and States and recommended their incorporation in th<‘ Constitution 
Act? Has not that great Community, the Muslim Community rt'ceived 
or been x>romised supx>ort for its great p(tst services for m>n-c^o-«<vperat4ug 
wnth the Congress and Civil Disobediemu* Movemumis? l!a.s not tlu' Sikh 
Community based its claim on its jHisf Military Kerviees? Are not the 
Britij^h firms receiving commercial proU*ciion to safoguartl the millions ot 
19055 4 X 
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pounds they hiivo^ in the past, sunk in India? Jndeedj as has been ad- 
mitted 111 the Montagu-Ohelnisford Report^ England ga\o the 1919 Reforms 
to India as a debt of giatitude tor her services during the War Is 

the Anglo-Indian ComnunuLy alone, though small in numbers, to be denied 
an equal right and equal claim to bring before the Coinuiitteo, the great 
and abiding ]>ast services ib has rendered to the British nation and the 
British Empire m India? Those past and present services iwhich stand to 
onr credit are the basis on w]ii<‘h T have drawn up my Memorandum and 
my demands. i hji\'e, 1 know, made a claim which to some may seem 
imiiracti cable ol incorporation a^ a clause in the Statute, if this be so 
I ask, doc\s not the AVhilo Paper contain and admit claims more im- 
practicable 011(1 more anunuilous in character? In any ease, my claim 
Kunaius a just and a reasonable one and, li that claim is admitted, it must 
be adequat(‘I.v jiroiected, foi* I submit, with all respect, that this is an 
honourable duty on the part of every KiigUslimaii and every Indian. It 
has been said that, pan passu with other Communities, as a" rcvsnlt of re- 
trenchment and economy in India to-day, the Anglo-Indian Clommunity is, 
in comparison, propoi tionately suiferuig and, during my examination^, 
(pi<‘stiuns were asked me from various parts of the loon/to dispute the 
ligures I had put forward in my Memorandum as representing the losses 
we had sustained in appointments, especially on Railways. 

Lei me, in a. final effort, substanUak^ (n^n-y gnevaiu'e I luive incorporated 
in my MemoraiKlum. 

Statement A. under Chapter ‘‘ Railways ”, gives i.ho total reduction per 
Community during ilu^ QuinqucMinuun 1925/25 to 1929/.‘ld. From this, it 
will bo seen tbai the iJimlus are reduced by 10 jier cent., the Muslims by 
15 per cent, anti the Anglo-Indians by 7 per cent. It was in those com- 
parisons that some questionnaires tried to prove that tlw^ Anglo-Indian Com- 
munity hiul not sulfered as mueh as oilitu* Communitii^s and it, therefore, 
had no oausi* for eomidaini. This a;Ssuniptiou, in my opinion, is quite 
wrong (and hero I must again repeat my conviction that the Muslims aro 
hopelessly and inadequately employed in (hnornment serviCM's and 1 should 
hail the day when tluy receive their proper shan^ tiusso losses in 

as far as tliey refer to oiluT Indian communiUes, avih mainly eonfined to 
the menial staff, such as Railway workshops and maintenam*e <hq)aitments 
and not to ihosi* appointimmis which demand a certain degnu* of efliciemy 
ill Knghsli and fur which a/u;ie Anglo-J mlians are (Mimpidiiors and in which 
ihi\y an* to-day (Miijdoyed. I n*fer to Subordinate appoinimmds, both upper 
and loner. It is in tlnwe uppomiments that Anglo-1 mlians havt*- bemi 
largely retreuehed ami 1 nqieat, in htfjhv.r pmTeniages than any other 
(lomnuinity. A rcferenci*' to Statement B. H,ailways, imge 20 ' of my 
M<mi(>ramhun, *ilealing with SuhonUnate aiipointments, iwitli salaries rising 
to its. 250 p.m. and over, will show that in 1925/25 the total 
mimb(*r of these appointnumts in all (lommunities was 8,215, as against 
5,591 in 1951/52, hni, whereas Iho Anglo-Indian (Vnnmuniiy hedd 5,809 of 

these appointnamts in 1925/25, in 1951/52, thiy InOd nrdy 5dJ29, a demiase 

of 180 positions. A detailed study of tlu^so figures will also show, hej^ond 
doubt, tiuit tin^ Hindus received during this pori<Kl, an imvrmst. of 487 
appointmemts and the Muslims an inarms^t of 88, against an Anglo-Indian 
dectrasr, of 380. The eorro(?tness of my statement that we have unduly 
suif(*r<‘d in ih<*se' retr^uudimcnts is still further provfHi by a reJer<uu»e tij 
StaLunonls (h and I). page 21 of the Memorandum, from* wldcdi it \vdil he 
observed that during the 5 years 1929/52, wluni 1,005 new appointments 
were <*reated, A ngio-J mlians received 77 or 7^5 per cent, only, as against 

558 or 55*7 per (‘ont. to Hindus and 514 or 50*4 j)er 0 ‘eni. to otlier 

oUiBses But my grievance is further supported hy the figur<m for the 
period 1929/30 to 1931/52, during which y^ars 66C of these appointments 
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weie retrenched. Of this total, the Anglo-Indian was called upon to hear 
257 of these retrenched positions, in other words, 39 3 per cent , indeed, 
if a combined total of European and Anglo-Indian appointments retrenched 
were made (the number of Europeans retienched was 153) it would make a 
total of 410 out of a total of 655 or about 52 per cent and, remember 
that about 50 per cent, of the balance left are men nearing superannuation 
Statement D. shows a similar condition concerning Anglo-Indians in the 
Gazetted Ofiicers' Department of Railways and proves that, during the 
years 1927/28 to 1931/32, the number of appointments of Anglo-Indians 
which were retrenched was 52 or 28*5 per cent., as against an tnn eane ot 
8 1 per cent. Hindus and 10-5 per cent Muslims and 1 should like to 
emphasise the extraordinary fact that these retrenchments of Anglo-Indians 
and the increase of other Communities in the official lanks occurred during 
the two years ending March 1931, whcih wore charactei isecl by heavy re- 
trenchments of officials. These figures conclusively prove, on the ono hand, 
that, while Anglo-Indians are miade to- boar the brunb ot these rctrenchiiuMit'^ 
they are not being reciuited in sufficient numbers to fill up thoir vacancies. 
To augment and justify my grievance, let me refer you to page 10 of my 
Memorandum, which deals .with the retrenchments that have recently taken 
place in the various Departments of the Government of India Secretariat, 
under the personal Supervision of the Ministers iorming His Excellently, 
the Viceroy’s Council. A reference to these figures will show that in a 
total retrenchment of 72 appointments in the Secretariat, there wore 26 
Anglo-Indians and 11 Enroiieans, many of whom were DomicikHl Europeans, 
this woiks out at 22*2 per cent, of Anglo-Indians and 261 pei cent of 
Europeans, a total of 48 3 per cent, of the appoint meuis that have recently 
been reti’enched, as compared with A 5 per cent of Hindus I havt" 
emphasised these figure.s to prove* conclusively that the i‘con<mue position 
of the Anglo-Indian Community is being st/cadily and insidiondy prejudiced 
in the operation of the day-to-day admiiusiraiion of all Ch>vm*nnu*nt Dt*part- 
inents and it is just in these matters that the Coinmunil\ <iesjres pro- 
tection and which is not to be found in tho While Pap<»r, inde(‘<l tlie WhiU* 
Paper specifically states that it is nob the inlt'niion oi the Gov<*inor- 
General or tho Governor to interfere uith the day-to-day administration 
of any Department, which means that stu’h safeguards afford absolutely 
no protection whatever to tho Anglo-Indian Community. 

Other Delegates .seemed to try to discredit the total uuinbt*r of unein 
ployed in the ranks of tho Community to-day, tlu^ r<‘sult very largely ol 
indianisation of the Services and by speedy, mathematical dediuTions, 
endeavoured to prove that, with the uuniliers of working men in the Cknn- 
raunity and the number stated to he employed, tlx* figun* giv<*n by me was 
not a correct one. Lot me impiess on tins Committei* that ihe total ol 
about 20,000 unenijiloyed in the Community is approMmat4*Iy corre(*i and 
includes both men and women of both the Anghj-huiuui and DomicikHl 
European Comimumties. But, apart from ihesi* <‘onMd<*ra lions, lei me, 
in the name of the Community whom the British naiitm has cnlh*^l into 
being, the result of the official policy of the (hivenummi of Imlia from 
the John Company days, impress on you, that it maUt*rs not whether yon 
call this Community Statutory Indians Anglo-Indians DmnicUed 
Europeans ” or by any other name, in any case, iiKiiann, who em- 

ploymont, will continue to look upon the Community, for occupational 
purposes as foreigners and aliens, as much as tlu‘.v <ti) the purest hlmKlud 
Englishman. Tho undeniable fact whi<*h the (Commit too niusi keep 
prominently liefore its mind when it deckles on a clause for incorporation 
in the Statute, giving us economic protection i.s, in India the Anglo* 

Indian is considered -as nothing else but an alien and a foreigtnu and tim 
Councils Act of 1870 affords him no economic protection nor does the present 
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Liistvmncni ol' hislructioiiH io (JovornorK. A now oinontatjou has arjsen 
and niuMt bo mol; by now mcihocls. HyinpaLliy, pious hopos, persuasions 
and Lh<> liooilwill ol oLhor CommuniLios and hlinisLcrs will afford us no 
oooiioniio jirotocUoii Nothiiifj; lint a olauso in Llio Act can ho of any 
praolioal uso to ns in our dospoiato condition to-day, a condition Mhich 
cannot bo nu‘t b.^ Jialf inoasiiios of coniiiiiinal }>,oodivill anil loloianco and, 
what IS more”, tlio tJovoriior-donoral and Governors inusL liavo tlio oxocntivo 
power to init into oiioiation, inoasiiros needed for our ocoiionuo protection 
ami periodically to exainino tlio situation. 

With no now apiiointnioiits boin<; cioated to-da.v, I challeiini” any nioniLier 
ol Govorunioiit or any liidnin, to ilen,! the fact that every a|>pt>intniont that 
IS given Io an Indian to-day is taken aivay oitlier Ironi a Kuioiieaii or an 
Aimlo-Indian and yob, an Aiiglo-Iiuliaii is a Htatiitoiy Native of India and 
IS advisi'd to aci'ojit such a. status. Hiirt”I,y it as .wrong Io lU'jirive one soction 
of Tndian to siiiijily another This surely is difteroiitial treatment with a 
lengeatice and oleaily proves that eieii the Govenuneiit looks upon Anglo- 
hulians as a sect apart from other Jinliaiis ami, I ask, it is surprising that 
Indians shoiikl look upon us as ali<>nsP And so it inatli-is nut what is con- 
tained 111 tin' Jnsbruuient of I imtrucbions or what directions a, re eominuuicatcd 
lo Governois or the Public Mervices (lommissioiis, hi’caiise Ihe only ollectivo 
power that will work Ihese i iisl ructions, must he and will he, in the hands 
of Minister-s who control these Departmenis and neither the Oovornor- 
Geuoral nor tlie Governor is exiii'oled tsi inlcrli're in these Tiansfcrrod 
Departments. It is just here whcn> the Aiiglo-lmlian (louimunily has 
suffered ami will continue to Miffm and il is for I his leason that no 
Instrument of Instriietions o.vcept one on a. Hi.atnlory basis will olfoctivoly 
prolcH't ns. I roja’iit this can only he <lone by the Goiistitiil ion Act. 1 do 
not say this m ilisparagoment of Minisicrs, hut “ hloml is thicker than 
water” and it is only natural that the Anglo-lmli.ui will not ho recruited, 
as one sees to-day. We s<>e tins exelnsion going on stead il.\ and insklion,sl.y 
to-day, in tlio <lay-to-day iKlniinistration ol every Department ami in some 
cases, to such an extent that the Aitglo-liidian is praetically extinct from 
Servicc.s ho has helpm! to build up. 

I Iwdicve the British nation is a. grateful nation to ils servants. Siircl.v 
the British nation cannot forget the debt of gratitude it owes Ui this 
small Anglo-Indian Gommiuiity that it has created, nor can any rensimahlo 
Indian (lo the same. Yon can, by not affording us adequali' stat.utory 
protection, within a lew .years dispossi'.ss us of all l.lie iijipointini'nts wo 
hold to-day, hut if this is done, it .will he to the <>tei'ual di.serodit of both 
the British and Indian nations. For eentnries, the Anglo-Indian Gom- 
mnnit.y lias followed in the steps of his British forlM'urs; he has fought 
.with hjin in eveiy Fnijiire War, even .stood by iiim ladiind Itis mud wails, 
lUd'ondiug his propert.y in the early .John Oompan.v da.ys and, for King 
and glory, their hloiKls have mixml, both in life while hnilding up the 
Indian Kmiiire and in death when they have Iain ik'iid sidi* by side on 
all battlefields in India and <-lsewhm’»'. In short, we have li\ ml' together, 
we have built up India together, we have fought together and wo have 
died together. Te-day you aro leaving us and are giving India a larger 
measure of msponsihility. J join witli you in that offort, for India’s 
advance i.s iny advance, hut when this full measure of ro.spensilik‘ Govern- 
ment ifins been given to India, 1 beg each oni' of the Members of this 
Honourable Gominittee, before be signs the Heport, to put bis bund on his 
heart, examine his conseienee and ask liimself, “ what will he the fato of 
our doHcondants nn<l kinsmen in luilial' ”, kinsnum, whom certain sections 
of Indians refiisi* to identily as sons of the soil, kinsmen who have hoeii 
relused idenlifieutien even liy lOnglishnien, the nation who gave birth lo 
'him. The apparent “ Not waiiUsl ”, riiirely, under Huch circumstances, 
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tlie Community whoim I have the honour to represent^ has every justifica- 
tion in claiming adequate statutory safeguards from the British Parliament. 
Our origin, our religion^ our education, our manners^ our cultiue, our 
appointments in Public Services, all of uhich have been repiesented in luy 
Memorandum, must be iirotected and, if India is to be given a la^e 
measuie of self Government, England, as represented in you honourable 
gentlemen of the Committee, must, in your repoit, demand and see that 
Parliament guarantees and India gives and operates cflectno luotection 
to the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Citizens of India, .who aie 
beyond doubt, one of the most lo 3 ^a] cominnmtios that Hi.s Majesty the King 
and the British Empire possess to-da 3 ^ I uould beg of this CommitU'e 
not to repeat the error made in regard to Irish loyalists in Ireland, tho.si* 
Lo 3 "ahsts whose interests we were told in 1922 were abundant^ safeguarded 
and who are at this hour starving and piosciibod If we aio not adoijuatel.N 
protected, I fear a similar fate awaits us, the Anglo-Indian Loyalists aiul 
the Government will only have created another discontented and l/urbuleid 
Ulster. 

I cannot conclude my appeal without quoting from ilic wonts ot that 
i^stute Statesman, wdio happily is one oi the honoured incmbers of this 
Committee — 1 refer to my colleague Sii Au.stoa ClnimberJain — who m a 
recent speech on India said Now and again m the affairs of men, tluMc 
comes a tune when conrago is saicr than prudence With my npologu's 
to him, may T be permitted to transpose that and olfer il as my appeal 
to the Select Committee, Now and again m the aifairs of a nation, th<*r<'' 
comes a moment wlien loyalty is of more value than any t>llu‘r quahl.> 


(19355~(H)) Wt. U21— 1200 1260 1/34 C4 S35 





